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Why shouk 


Since 1938, University Microfilms has been 
ing the world's published knowledge. 

When vou find it difficult to decide what you 
and find what you need, we can help. Send for ot 
catalogs or talk with our field representative 

We're specialists in helping vou select source 


On-Demand Publishing 
Current and Backfile Periodicals on Microfil: 

We have over 2,000 modern periodicals on 35n 1 
positive microfilm. A good start is our Basic Colle t: 
35 periodicals including Scientific American, A'!an 
Time, Life 

А more comprehensive collection consists of 98 tit | 
( Both collections include our microfilm reader. ) 4 

We also have 13,000 backfile periodicals: profes 
scientific, trade, Early English, Amcrican, Chinese, 
Russian, government and newspapers. 


Doctoral Dissertations 
How do you know what new dissertations are! 
written? Every month we publish "Dissertation 
containing abstracts of over 1, 1ew disser'at 
written at more than 190 doctorate-granting~ - 
sities in the U.S. and Canada. 
How do vou find out if a dissert: 
a certain subject? The solution is L 
A computerized system that searches u « 
dissertations in our files and retrieves title 
pertinent dissertations with a speed 
brings results in days instead of wee 
You can order complete 
tions on 35mm positive mi 
or bound xerographic copi 


“з 





. for things: when we ve already found them. © 


5 Out-of-Print Books 
к ү have the book you're looking for, we'll find 


` clar copyright, pay royalties and send itto you. | 


x. we find the book in Timbuktu or in our collec- 
3000 old and new titles; whether the original is 
Зог $10,000, the cost.isthe same. А penny-and- 
x -age for 35mm positive microfilm. Four cents 
: a paperbound xerographic copy. Six cents 
а copy in a foreign language. 
Nr 
| American Prose Fiction 
гойт series includes almost all of the 5,600 
b -5 18 Wright's definitive bibliography covering the 
from 1774 to 1873. 


D 


i ‘ Early English Books 
р collections: The first is based on Pollard and 







ond inchk ides the Wing bibliography, 90,000 titles 


d fron 29 540-1700. 

3 ДА 
Тїн! — Yaeshmile Reprints 
En i ч Vanity Fair 


e is an exciting social, political and cul- 
r E 1913-1936, told in words and pictures by 
"d people of the day. In 33 volumes, plus 
"acyclopedia of an era. 


E 


he March of America Collection, АМ 

‚4 hardbound titles covering - “Озар” 6r 

| орту, written by the men who ~ : 

"ts Letter of 1493" through the. vun 
93. X A 








The Legacy Library 
. еп collection of classics for child: : à 
К ‘ions, Not a word changed. Not an illustraaon 
it a teaching book. But a book to enjoy. 
‘rent sets. Ten books to a set. Now in print. . 


ye's short-title catalog; 26,500 titles from 1473-1640. 


Novyi Mir 
Novyi Mir from 1925-1944. A complete ТОРЕ 
reprint, very} rare in both the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 


Equipment ` 
] ~ University Microfilms Reader 
Many of our períodicals, books and dissertations are 
on microfilm. So we also offer a quality microfilni reader. 
It's portable, easy- -fo use, and it’s only $125 postpaid. 
Enough:said? 


That's pretty much the story of University Microfilms. 
So let us know what you need. We can help you help ` 
everybody from school children to doctoral candidates. 

We keep over 600,000 old and:new titles downstairs 
in our vaults. But, if what you need isn’t here, we'll find it 
for you. Even if we end up in the Zillerthal Alps like we 
did last year to microfilm 11th‘ané 12th century manu- 
scripts in monastic scriptoria. 

Where do you.thirik we'd go for you? 

Why should you.look for things when we've already 
found them. 


: Send us your name, address and the numbers 
` of the'catalogs you want. 
. Complete Periodicals Reference Catalog 
. Basic and Comprehensive Periodical Collections 
73. Catalogs of Out-of-Print Books 

A) Bibliography, Library Science, General Works 

- B) Business and Economics C) Education D) Fine 

Arts and Architecture E) Ніѕ:огу, Political 

Science F) Language and Literature G) Law and 

"Public Administration H) Philosophy and ў 

Psychology 1) Religion J) Sociology and, Statistics, ES 
Early American Books and Periodicals Sat 
American Prose Fiction 
Early English Literary Periodicals 
Early English Books ZEN. 7 
Facsimile Reprint Catalog (£0 Titles) * à v 
The March of America Facsimile Collection 
10. The Legacy Library 
11. Russian Language Books 
12. Novyi Mir 
13. Microfilm Reader ` 
14. Source Materialin the Field of Theatre 
15. National Cyclopedia of American Biography 


оюн 


Poop AD 


“ University Microfilms, A Xerox Company 
І _ 800 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48103 


XEROX 








_ We are gratified to report 
that during а conversation. 
between two chaperones — . 
| (librarians both) atthe I 
Beta House at the party | 
following the November _ 
19 Homecoming Game the ~ 
| subject of Bro-Dart and the 
great service now being. Е 
given by its Alanar Book 
. Cataloging and Processing . 
Division came Up. 0 | 
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P.O. Box 923, 
. A Williamsport, Pa. 17701 
Е Ве sure to ѕее цз . 
at Mid-Winter АТА, 
. - Booth No. 101, 102 and 103. 
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:-ANUARY COVER 

2 view of the charge desk in 
Le Ingersoll Building of the н 
‘jooklyn Public Library. А 35 Тһе Library Administrator Looks at Adult Services 
itclal section in this issue, ` . 

‘he Library Administrator 36 The Challenge of Change: A New Role in Serving the 
Looks at Adult Services,” be- Adult, James M. O’Brien 

ig on page 35. 


ARTICLES 


37 Adult Services in a Small Library, Dorothy M. Thomas 


"m 41 Forming the Library Habit, Jean D. Cochran 

e. З 

Е 47 Viewing Adult Services as a Part o? the Total Program, 

E - Bernard Schwab 

i 

49 Те Future of Adult Services in bs Public Library; 
“he е ALA Bulletin is the official Emerson Greenaway 

‘journal of the American Library 

Association and also publishes 57 The Next Ten Years of Reference Service, Dorothy M. 
material of general interest to li- Sinclair 

brarians. Its authors’ opinions 

should be regarded as their own 64 Readings on Book Selection and Intellectual Freedom: 

unless ALA endorsement is noted. A Selected List, 1962-67, Ruth WF. Gregory 

Acceptance of an advertisement - 

ites not imply _endorsement of 1968 ALA Conference information will be found on pages 73—76 
:È product by the American Li- 
лату Association. 
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F К » DEPARTMENTS 
Membership in ALA is open to 


-4y person, library, or organiza- 7 Bulletin Board 
E. m interested in library service 

wld librarianship. For further ina- 19 Free for All 
Азанов write to the Member- 
“лір Promotion Office at ALA 22 Memo to Members 
headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
leaders! Guide, Education Index, 77 News from the Divisions 
cad Library Literature. A micro- . 

3 m edition is available from Uni. 78 Library Technology 


sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, з 
d 79 Classified Advertisements i 
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DOUBLE STAR RATING... 


ONE OF THE BEST 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS FOR CHILDREN... 


iu 


i 


EXCELLENT... 
OUTSTANDING... - 


COMPREHENSIVE... 


s 
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BRAND NEW. 2 
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ewers appraise THE NEW BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


..' (Recommended for first purchase by both public and school libraries.) 
— Library Journal. 


э to be produced... written to meet reading abilities of elementary school ' 
dren. — General Encyclopedias in Print—1967 


N 


„written, beautifully illustrated . . . geared to the current curriculum. —RQ 


À format with a wealth of illustrations in full color. . 
ne School Library eos (Bro-Dart) 


: ` sative, and, above all, attractive and interesting to the danii school 
d- .— Catholic SEM World 


мегу way.. i, distinct and шше features place i it high.. -in the elementary. | 
Кон field. "os — Choice 
А, mE А 





- Grolier Educational Corporation ` 
845 Third Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 


BOATS AND CLIFFS Paul Klee 





A DUTCH COURTYARD 





Build an outstanding art collection 
with Gaylord Framed Reproductions 


Whether you want a dozen pictures or a hundred, rely 
on Gaylord to help you acquire custom framed art re- 
productions that will please your borrowers, reflect your 
good taste ... and stay within your budget. 


Each reproduction is hand varnished, for added beauty 
and protection . . . each has a quality wood frame of a 
color and style that harmonizes with the subject. 


Write for your copy of our new illustrated Art Brochure, 
containing a list of 100 suggested pictures, representing 
a comprehensive collection. 


GAYLORD 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 





Pieter de Hooch 1 


GAYLORD BROS. INC. - SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 13201. STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 95204 
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Ford Grant to CLR 


A $5 million grant to the Council on Library 
Resources was announced in late November by 
the Ford Foundation. The grant will enable the 
council to develop model libraries for the sci- 
ences, the humanities and social sciences, and 
the liberal arts college. Each model library will 
utilize currently available technology and ex- 
«x periment with newly developed techniques. The 
“council will also begin a librarians’ leave-of- 
absence program to enable persons in key posts 
to study significant new techniques at various 
libraries. In addition, the grant will assist the 
council with staff expansion and a program to 


keep specialists in this country informed on, 


library improvements abroad. 

The Council on Library Resources was estab- 
lished by the Ford Foundation in 1956 to “aid 
in the solution of problems of libraries generally 
and research libraries in particular." 


CSD Survey 

The Children's Services Division Committee 
on Children's Books in Relation to Radio and 
Television is conducting a survey to determine 
the extent of librarians' interest in using broad- 
cast materials relating to children's books. The 
} Possible result of the survey will be the prepara- 
“tion of a national inventory of low cost (or no 
cost) broadcast tapes prepared in one commun- 
ity and available for use in others. Interested 
librarians who have not received the survey form 
are invited to write to the committee chairman, 
Mrs. Ellin Greene, 113 Chatham Lane, Point 
Pleasant, N.J. 08742. They should write before 
March 1. 


Recruitment Exhibits 

Two table display exhibits, each headlined 
“Librarianship . . . Career of Variety— Get the 
Facts Here Now" and illustrated with photo- 
graphs of librarians at work, have been pro- 
duced by ALA's Office for Recruitment. The six- 
panel units are accordion-folded and self-sup- 
porting and may be used on tables or mounted 
өп bulletin boards. Panels in the smaller unit 
Zare 4 inches wide and 784 inches tall; in the 


со “t 
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SERVING 


THE NATION'S LIBRARIES 
Heckman's 
Custom Library Binding 

Library Books TextBcoks | 
Reference Books Hand Bibles 
Periodicals Family and 
Dictionaries Pulpit Bibles 
Newspapers Restoration and 
Hymnals Repair of 
Paperbacks Rare Volumes 


Regular 28 Day Service... 
Free Pickup and Delivery 
in 25 States 


THE HECKMAN BINDERY, INC. 
NORTH: MANCHESTER, INDIANA 46962 





larger unit, 7 inches wide and 1314 inches tall. 
The exhibits may be ordered from the Office for 
Recruitment, 50 E. Huron St, Chicago 60611, 
at the following prices: 
4 by 734 inches: 1-9, $1 each; 10—24, 90g 
each; 25 and up, 75g each. 
7 by 18% inches: 1-9, $1.75 each; 10-24, 
$1.50 éach; 25 and up, $1.25 each. 
Included with the exhibit, at no extra charge, 
are ten copies of the brochure, “Future Unlim- 
ited: What You Need to Be а Librarian." The 
brochure outlines the educational requirements 
for professional librarianship and includes an 
up-to-date list of the accredited graduate library 
schools. 


"Freedom!" Exhibit " 

“Let Freedom Ring,” an exhibit of facsimiles 
of historic documents ranging from the Magna 
Charta to the Declaration of Independence to 
the U.S. Supreme Court school desegregation 
decision, is being offered to church, school; and 
civic groups by B'nai B'rith, the Jewish service or- 
ganization. It includes 28 laminated documents 
mounted on large plaques and a 20-minute pre- 
sentation script. À brochure on the exhibit may 
be obtained from B'nai B'rith Klutznick Exhibit 
Hall 1640 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washing- 
. ton, D.C. 20036. 


Publications - E 

` Continuing Education for Librarians, a listing 
of workshops, seminars, institutes, and short 
courses in librarianship and related fields for. 
1968, has been published by ALA. Infcrmation 
in the directory is arranged by place, by sub- 
ject, and by date. Each entry includes the title 


of the meeting, the place, sponsoring agency, 


director or instructors, whether academic credit 
is given, tuition and registration charge, dead- 
line for registration, and the source of additional 
information. ALA’s Office for Library Education, 
which compiled the directory, plans to issue 
supplemental listings throughout the year in the 
Library Education Division Newsletter. Intended 
for use by librarians, teachers, information sci- 
entists, and personnel officers, the list is avail- 
able without charge by writing to Continuing 
Education for Librarians, ALA headquarters, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 60611. 

“Interlibrary Cooperation,” a leaflet intended * 
for wide distribution, particularly to nonlibrary 
groups, is available from the Public Library 
Association at ALA headquarters. The leaflet 
was prepared by the Ad Hoc Joint Committee on 
Cooperative Activities, representing the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians, American 
Association of State Libraries, Association of 
College and Research Libraries, and PLA, and 


We are happy to report that 
at a staff tree-trimming party at the home 
of the Chief Librarian, in a discussion 
between an advocate of hanging tinsel 
one by one and an advocate of the 
throw-it-in-a-bunch method, 


the topic of Bro-Dart’s amazingly 
high-percentage and accurate 
book fulfillment 
came up. ` 


Bro-Dart P.O. Box 923, Williamsport, Pa. 17701 


Be sure to see us at Mid-Winter ALA. Booth Nos. 101, 102, and 103. 
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it has been approved by the boards of all four 
divisions. Single copies are free. Quantity prices 
are 25, $1; 100, $3; 1000, $20. 

The third edition of the Foreign Service Di- 
rectory of American Librarians has been pub- 
lished by ALA’s International Relations Round 
Table and the University of Pittsburgh’s Inter- 
national Library Information Center. The Di- 
rectory lists 1009 American librarians who have 
worked or studied abroad; a geographic index 
enables the user to locate names of librarians 
with experience in a specific country. The Di- 
rectory was edited by Janet C. Phillips, assistant 
editor of Journal of Education for Librarianship, 
and includes a history of the IRRT written by 
Helen E. Wessells. Copies of the Directory are 
available for $3 each from the University of 
Pittsburgh Book Center, 4000 Fifth Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 15213. 

The Educational Film Library Association 


"Pe has published a Manual on Film Evaluation by 


Emily S. Jones, administrative director of EFLA. 
Replacing an earlier publication, the Manual 
is intended to provide practical information and 
guidance both to experienced film users and to 
students in teacher-training programs and li- 
brary schols. The format of the 32-page pub- 
lication permits full-size reproduction of the 
different evaluation forms. Copies are available 
from EFLA, 250 W. 57th St., New York 10019. 
Price, $2.50, with discounts on quantity orders. 

A catalog of free-loan films and filmstrips on 
aeronautical and space subjects is available 
from the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. The catalog describes more than 
75 16mm films, most of them in color, and a 
number of filmstrips, some with recorded narra- 
tion and teacher guides. For a copy of the cata- 
log and information on other NASA audiovisual 


' materials, write: NASA, Code FAD-2, Washing- 


ton, D.C. 20546. 


A new edition of Books for Brotherhood, listing 
books published from August 1966 through July 
1967, is available from the offices of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. Single copies 
are free; quantities may be ordered at $5 per 100 
copies from the NCCJ, 45 W. 57th St., New York 
10019, or from any regional NCC] office. 


State Association News i 

NEVADA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION officers for 
1967-69 are Harold G. Morehouse, president; 
Mrs. Knox Johnson, first vice-president; Mrs. 
Anthony Amaral, second vice-president; Barbara 
J. Mauseth, secretary; William E. Andrews, 
treasurer; and Mrs. Olive Keate and Mrs. John 
Terry, directors. өзө 


ALA AWARDS 


The following ALA awards were omitted from 
the listing in the November 1967 ALA Bulletin: 


Armed Forces Librarian Achievement Citation 

To recognize members of ihe Armed Forces Li- 
brarians Section, Public Library Association, 
who have made a significant contribution to the 
development of armed forces library service and 
to organizations encouraging an interest in li- 
braries and reading. Established 1965. 

Nomination forms can be obtained from and 
returned to the jury chairman not later than 
January 15. 

Robert W. Severance, Erie Univ. L., Maxwell 
Air Force Base, Alabama 36112, chairman; 
Christine Lain (1968); Louise Ligon (1969); 
Mary L. Mathis (1969); Josephine Neil (1970). 
ALA staff liaison, Eleanor Ferguson. 


Francis Joseph Campbell Citation 
An annual citation given to a person who has 
made an outstanding contribution tc the ad- 
vancement of library service for the blind. This 
contribution may take the form of an imagina- 
tive and constructive program іп a particular 
library; a recognized contribution to the na- 
tional library program for blind persons; crea- 
tive participation in library associations or blind 
organizations which advance reading for the 
blind; a significant publication or writing in the 
field; imaginative contribution to library admin- 
istration, reference, circulation, selections, ac- 
quisitions, or technical services; or any activity 
of recognized importance. The award consists of 
an appropriate citation and a bronze medal de- 
signed by the sculptor, Bruce Moore. Adminis- 
tered by the Round Table on Library Service 
to the Blind. Established 1966. 

Deadline for nominations, March 15. Send five 
copies of nominations to the jury chairman. 

Kenneth Jernigan, Iowa Commission for the 
Blind, 4th and Keo, Des Moines 50309, chair- 
man. 


Trustee Citations 

A citation, administered by the American Li- 
brary Trustee Association, made to each of two 
outstanding trustees, in actual service during 
part of the calendar year preceding the presen- 
tation, for their distinguished service to library 
development whether cn the local, state, or na- 
tional level. Deadline for nominations was De- 
cember 15. 

Mrs. Margaret Steffens, 65 W. 12th St., Hol- 
land, Mich. 49403, chairman; Marvin Berz; 
Robert M. Hammond; Mrs. Lenore Marciniak; 
F. William Summers. ALA staff liaison, Edward 
Strable. 


We are delighted to report that 
during a chance meeting last week 
between two library science classmates 
who hadn't seen each other in 15 years 


and bumped into each other in a 
Caravelle Jet bound for Antibes 


the topic of Bro-Dart's dependable 
total library service соле! 
саше ир. 


Bro-Dart P.O. Box 923, Williamsport, Pa. 17701 


Be sure to see us at Mid-Winter ALA. Booth Nos. 101, 102, and 103. 












.asinviting . 
.аѕ appealing 


Your library now can be as attractive as it is functional . . 
as it is versatile... as good-looking as it is practical... 
as itis economical. 

Smith System’s new Library/Resource Center units are expandable 

: —3' modules in 42", 60", 72", 84", heights—with 6", 8", 10", 12", 
Shelves. Easy to handle. Contemporary designs in steel... library 
ebony with a mellow white trim. Durable baked enamel. 

Bookshelves—Display Shelves—wall mounted or free-standing. 
Carrels. Tables. Book Trucks. Racks for audio-visual materials... 
records, 16mm, cartridge and slide films, audio and video tapes, com- 
puter tapes etc. All the pieces you need to fully equip your library or 
resource center. 

Distributed by leading school and library suppliers. Write for catalog. 







roducts of Distinction 


SMITH SYSTEM MANUFACTURING co. 
56 Emerald Street S.E,, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55414 © Phone 612-336-1784 " 
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Presenting... 
two of the most important 
Catholic reference works 
of our century... 
both published by 
McGraw-Hill 


New Catholic Encyclopedia 


Hailed by Saturday Review as “а brilliant reflection of 
ecumenism,” this is the only adult Catholic encyclopedia 
to be published in more than 50 years. Edited and pro- 
duced in cooperation with The Catholic University of 
America, it encompasses the doctrine, organization, ac- 
tivities, and 2,000-year history of the Church, plus every 
other area of knowledge — including science — affecting 
Catholicism in today's world. 

Truly ecumenical in its outlook and approach, this mag- 
nificent work gives comprehensive and accurate informa- 
tion on the Orthodox Churches, the various branches of 
Protestantism, Judaism, Islam, and other religions. As 


beautiful as it is authoritative, the Encyclopedia provides a virtual “gallery” of 
art, ranging from priceless paintings and sculpture to portraits of renowned 
Catholic leaders. 15 volumes — 15,000,000 words — 16,552 pages — 7,500 
illustretions — 4,800 contributors. “Librarians everywhere will welcome the 
New Cathelic Encyclopedia as an authoritative, indispensable work of refer- 
ence ол all matters relating to the Catholic Church.” — Stephen A. McCarthy, 
Director of Libraries, Cornell University. Institutional price: $450 net. 





To order, or for more Information, write to: 





Sponsored by His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
this is the only comprehensive Catholic encyclopedia 
expressly prepared to support today's vastly expanded 
school curriculum. Here the student will find up-to-date 
information and guidence on every aspect of Catholic 
living — written by the very leaders who are responsible 
for the momentous developments taking place іп the 
Catholic world today. Every subject related to the life - 


. and teachings of the Church is represented, 


Emphasis is given to subjects of special significance 


sto the young person — Ethics, Adolescence, Marriage 


and Parenthood, Education, Career Planning, and Busi- 
ness, to name a few. In addition, every subject of general 
interest — from Art to Physics, Philosophy to World 
History — is clearly discussed and explained in the light 
of Catholic doctrine and latest curriculum advances. 12 
volumes — 5,000,000 words — 8,600 pages — 6,500 illus- 
trations — 1 200 contributors. “No classroom, no library, 
no Catholic home can afford to be without it."—Catholic 
World. Institutional price: $134.59 net. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Dept. CR-108, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, New York 10036 
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ProcessiNG BEANY SIMPLER ? 


Peel this label 
and put on 
book. card. 


Peel His label 
and Pu on 
book pocket. 


Pee] this label М 
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of jacket. С 
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Order by Author and title only 
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catalogs ‚ог piii have- aL | 
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“Compton's. now - E 
9 volumes more exciting — 
-than ever! 


nine more volumes. moving, alias moving off your shelves 






= ADDS many major subjéct areas to the 
broad coverage elready contained. The 
new article, Computers, for example, gives: ` 
the student a basic understanding of this 
relatively new technology and its role in | 
our expanding economy. The revision and | 
expansion of the Gold article апа a new 
article on Gold Standards cover another 
complex area in the field of economics— 
explaining it clearly and succinctly. - 


a UPDATES many articles for the social 
‘studies disciplines to reflect changes in the ` 
| ER rapidly shifting patterns of world events: 
Handsome Regency Binding— 24 vol. Price to schools and libraries— 5 ol быка огеш А | 
$134.00 ($120.50-per set when two or more are ordered at same time) - articles and 36 city articles were revised to. 

` ` : х bring this curriculum area up to date. | 


R INCLUDES. important new material for 
the subject areas of life sciences 'and 
natural history: Complete revision of the 
articles, Ce//, Embryology, and .Heredity . 
plus the addition of a new article on 
Genetics. A total rewriting of the old article... 
on /nsects plus two new articles on /nsect' . 
Collecting and Insecticides. 


п EXPANDS and revises whole subject: 
areas for consistency. For example, not 
only was the articie on Music completely” 
rewritten and reillustrated, but two new’ 
articles, Musical Comedy, and Jazz were. 
added and the article on Musical Instru-. : 
ments was revised.  . . L 


a REVISES graphic ааа) on a broad' 
scale throughout. Set has more than 22,000 
photos, charts, maps, and drawings . 

B db suono cul : : including 69 new and enlarged political 
Explore the new 1968 Compton's yourself... you'll maps in full color for the United States; 
`. make а new friend on every page. Contact your EBE ` foreign nations, and the continents; 

representative or write us бтсен DEPT. ALA-R 68-4 и RETAINS all the „exclusive features: 

é. = which havé made” Compton's a favorite: 
І : classroom and libráry - reference resource: 'i 

< ENCYCLO PAEDIA BR ITAN N ICA ‚ Unique mülti- level writing style |. . special 
Fact Summaries for all státe articles and . 

' major country articles... easy-to-use 

EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION Fact-Index guides studetits'to every entry 

in every volume where any specific subject; 

425 North Michigan Avenue * Chicago, Illinois 60611 and its related topics may be found. 
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latest 
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Publishmg Department 
AMERICAN LIBRARY 


50 East Huron Street 
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Order 
from your jobber 
or direct 


ASSOCIATION 


Chicago 60611 


The Abbreviated Citation: A Bibliographical Problem 
ACRL Monograph No. 28 


A current bibliographical guide in selected subject fields to major ` 
English language references which identify abbreviated titles of 
serials, standard works, and research reports. Part I considers the 
general problem of identifying coded or shortened-form citations. 
Parts II and III list more than 100 sources in 35 subject fields for 
identification of these citations. Mary R. Kinney. $2.25 


Books for Children 1966-1967 


This book selection and buying guide lists the more than 800 
children’s books recommended for purchase in The Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin from September 1966 to August 1967. 
Similar in arrangement to the earlier Books for Children 1980-1965, 
$10.00 and Books for Children 1965-1966, $2.00 this compilation 
gives complete buying and cataloging information, the original 
Booklist review, and grade level from pre-school through junior high 
for each title listed. The classified subject arrangement makes it easy 
to identify and compare specific books. Subject, author, title index. 
An excellent tool for ESEA purchases. $2.95 


Guides to Newer Educational Media, 2d ed 

A comprehensive, annotated guide to the catalogs, lists, professional 
organizations, and specialized periodicals which systematically provide 
information on films, filmstrips, kinescopes, phonodises, phonotapes, 
programmed instruction materials, slides, transparencies and video- 
tapes. Also includes some useful out-of-print guides. This revision 
of the authors’ 1961 edition covers guides from January, 1957 through 
April I, 1967. Margaret I. Rufsvold and Carolyn Guss. $1.50 


Libraries: Building for the Future 


Reports the papers and discussions of the three day Library Buildings 
Institute and ALTA workshop held in Detroit, July, 1965. Ilustrated. 
Robert J. Shaw, editor. $4.50 


Standards for Library Services 
for the Blind and Visually Handicapped 


Presents the officially adopted principles and standards for library 
services to those whose vision is impaired to the extent that they 
are unable to use printed materials prepared for normally-sighted 
persons. Covers federal, state, regional, community, and school li- 
braries as well as other agencies. Both quantitative and qualitative 
standards are given for personnel, equipment, facilities and types of 
materials for service at different levels. Based cn the standards pro- 
posed by the Committee on Standards for Library Service of the 
Commission on Standards and Accreditation of Services to the Blind. 
Printed in large type for the visually handicapped. Library Admin- _ 
istration Division, A.L.A. $1.75 
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NOW AVAILABLE to schools and libraries through 
ySilver Burdett and interested wholesale distributors are 
these highly recommended and anthusiastically reviewed | 






fe ALL TIMELIFE 
| BOOKS HAVE LIFE- 
CU TIME BINDINGS 


YOUNG READERS EDITION OF LIFE МАТОВЕ = 
LIBRARY « TIME CAPSULES • GREAT AGES 
г OF MAN © TIME-LIFE LIBRARY OF AMERICA e- 
.——. TIME-LIFE LIBRARY OF ART • LIFE SCIENCE - | 
. LIBRARY- LIFE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES - 
e LIFE NATURE LIBRARY + LIFE WORLD LIBRARY 


They are constantly i in demand, beautiful, exciting, interesting, 
and filled with informatiori people are eager to have. ` 


š Ө: l Р * i 


. For complete information, please write | 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY Dent T-L 
adios or GIL Gl General Learning Corporation 


Morristown, New дегу 07960 : 


.Qur bracket stacks also 
Yoid books. | | 





x^ 


We build bracket stacks to stay 
built, and that makes us kind of. .' . 
rare these days. But we know that ~~ 
a library is a lifetime investment = 

for you, so we build equipment - 

to last a lifetime. 

Tough, rugged stack shelves 

that shrug off abus& 








Smooth, 'edgeless shelves that. 
can't harm a hair on 
Hemingway's head. 


nd good-looking, too, for 
our designers know the value 
< of pleasing the eye as well 
t as nourishing the mind. 


Our bracket stacks were designed 
and built to hold books, 
newspapers, magazines. And 
occasionally a young reader. 


Everything about our library units 
is made the way library equipment 
ought to be. Equipment that 

looks good and works well—a 
solid, lasting investment. 





LIBRARY 


> DIVISION 





ART METAL INC 





Hands across the Delaware 


George Washington crossed the Delaware on 
a bitter night in 1776 with results that are well 
known, not only to reference librarians, but to 
countless of their juvenile and adult patrons. À 
much more peaceful and bilateral crossing oc- 
curred in the year 1967 when the state libraries 
of Pennsylvania and New Jersey engaged in a 
cooperative enterprise involving reference work- 
shops. 

Since 1961 Pennsylvania had conducted refer- 
ence workshops in various locations, and in 1965 
the first statewide series was held. New Jersey 
had held one-day workshops and several pilot 
projects for a reference series. In 1967 each state 
was planning a statewide series of six sessions 
in reference service. Á syllabus was prepared 
jointly by a staff member of the Drexel-Pennsyl- 
vania State Library Field Specialist Project and 
а consultant employed for the purpose by the 
New Jersey State Library. Not only was the re- 
vision of the syllabus a joint undertaking, but its 
physical preparation was done by each state, 
"swapping" half the pages. When the workshops 
were held, a further intermingling of resources 
was noted—some of the instructors in New Jersey 
were graduates of the Drexel library school; the 
Rutgers library school was represented among 
Pennsylvania's instructors. 

Compared to the achievements of Washington's 
boating expedition, the interstate reference work- 
shop program may seem mild indeed. However, 
it is worth mentioning—at least in library circles 
—because it points up some practical aspects of 
the theory of library cooperation. First, coopera- 
tion can be of mutual benefit to parties with 
similar needs (in this case, the need for more 
knowledgeable staff to provide better reference 
service in small libraries). Second, opportunities 
must be identified before they can be utilized. 
Third, cooperation need not involve the expendi- 
ture of money; it may, in fact, save money. 
Fourth, boundary lines for library service may 
be more psychological than real. 

` Mns. DorotHy West 

Drexel-Pennsylvania State Library 
Field Specialist Project 
Philadelphia 


The Vote on Headquarters Location 


Now that we have gone through the process 
of settling the location of ALA headquarters 
twice in a decade, let’s go to work. We have too 
much to do for us to be bothered any more about 
this matter. It would have been desirable if the 
energy, not to mention the costs, expended on 
this issue had been used to seek a solution for 
some of our real problems. 

Rareu Hupson 
Oklahoma City 


The results of the membership vote regarding 
the change of ALA headquarters was quite dis- 
heartening. That such a major issue could cause 
less than-50 per cent of the membership to vote 
is deplorable and indicates a basic disinterest and 
apathetic view toward the ALA. 

Perhaps if the issue had polled 75 or 80 per 
cent of the membership, the decision might be 
easier to accept. But to have only 28 per cent 
of the ALA members represent the majority, in 
my opinion, is highly unsatisfactory, especially 
for a professional organization. 

It is too late now to discuss the pros and cons 
of the move to Washington. But I do feel that 
such a move is essential and advantageous to the 
Association. 

I trust that future issues, whether major or 
minor, will cause more members to participate 
and at least show some concern in their profes- 
sional association. 

Lr. Jonn S. WALLACH 
United States Navy 
Middletown, R.I. 


-_> À— o -_-o —-— a 
IN NEXT MONTH'S ISSUE: 


А. Special Section on School Libraries 
Eme amane <--->. 2. «»P— 


Recommended for Libraries 





SOME ANCIENT GENTLEMEN 
by Tyler Whittle 


“Опе of those rare books with garden subject matter 
that can be read right through for the pure pleasure 
of cheir literary style, their civilized wit, and their 
extensive knowledge of global garden history and lit- 
erature. . . . What makes me happiest, though, is 
Mr. Whittle's consistent humor and his tongue-in- 
cheek comments on the fidgety habits and sheer lu- 
nacy of the dedicated gardener. New Yorker, 16 Dec. 
26. (А Taplinger Publishing Company Book) 












Distributed by 


Yaplinger Publishing Co., Inc. 
29 East 10th Street New York 10003 
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BREAKTHROUGH Spring 1968 | 
AB OVE AND 
BEYOND 


The first Encyclopedia of 
Aviation and Space Sciences 


14 Authoritative Volumes plus teacher's guide, planned, * 
written, edited by world-recognized scientists 
and educators. . „authenticated by a special editorial 
consulting board of outstanding aerospace experts.* ў ` 







FROM AMONG HUNDREDS OF HIGHLIGHTS: 


International cooperation —Onutstanding articles, photographs, 
rare and historic prints, diagrams, charts, drawings and space 
maps from U.S. Defense Dept., FAA, ESSA, CAB, Smith- | 
sonian Institution, National Archives, agencies of Great 
Britain, Italy, France, U.S.S.R., U.S. aviation and aerospace 
firms and contractors. Large, legible type makes every page 
easy to read . . . provocative to use. i 

Over 2,800 pages ш 114 million words Ш 3,500 entries alpha- 
betically ‘arranged, completely indexed and cross-referenced ~- 

‚ m more than 2,400 brilliant full-color illustrations—more than 


КОКЕ 


е Library Edition К 4,000 illustrations in all ш dozens of in-depth “overview” 
` | articles—from mythology to the 21st cen- | 
995 postage | tury Ш over 400 true-to-life biographies ^ 
prega ar from early pioneers to үз astronauts. ) 


Each volume measures 

BEEF «ra contains 196 Curriculum Oriented . . . Comprehensively 
lustrated with magnificent Relates to all Basic Science Subjects . . . 
full color photography. has far-ranging applications throughout 


the Social Studies curriculum. . 





Just a few of many reasons students will respond ... teachers will consider these м 
volumes a major breakthrough in modern reference materials К 


= Constitutes the most complete history of man's efforts to fly and conquer space ever compiled ш 
` Helps students discover the profound impact of tlie space sciences on all of society—its culture 
patterns, its politics, its economic future ш Provides valuable new material for all related science 
study— physical, earth and space sciences, meteorology, biochemistry, genetics, medicine, general 
communication, peaceful use of space, transportation, etc. & Absorbing articles are written at 
progressive levels of difficulty—simple, concise introductory paragraphs proceed to more complex 
structure . . . students easily find their own levels, are challenged to master more difficult material 
m Becomes an inexhaustible source for special projects and reports, independent learning, class or 
small group discussions ш Perfect adjunct to Air. Education curriculums—special career and 
vocational opportunity sections explore both military and private aviation and space careers and 
all related professions and technical trádes...details the job, educational requirements, etc. р 
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a: s ” Chairman, ph “Curator; Астан Оне 

B “Committee, Amehcan _ National Air and Space ; ал бозга паю, Chicago: 
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james У. Bernardo, 
“Director. Educational 


| Aeronautics and Spat 
Administration; 
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A PARTIAL LIST 


A Special Word About 
OF HUNDREDS OF ARTICLES 


the Teacher's Guide 












Actually a fifteenth volume . . . an introduction to avia- Faris id Sn diio iiam 
tion and space education. This 300-page teaching re- Astronauts Guided missiles Robots 
source is a valuable scholastic aid in itself. It is spe- Astronomy Jupiter Rockets 
cifically structured to promote most effective use of the LE T а 
encyclopedia . . . correlate content to study topics... Aviation weather Lunar bases Sputniks 
suggest many projects, related studies and activities . . . Balloons Man in flight Stars 
provide a major bibliographical source file... offer a E Matter ue 
storehouse of background information that makes Communications aoe н 
space age study an informative, challenging experience боланы Missiles Universe 
even to a generation already accustomed to techno- Cosmonauts Moon Venus 
logical advances never known before. Earth Navigation Vietnam —— 
. Electronics Nuclear energy Weather satellites 
Energy Photography World War II 
Fighter aircraft Planets X-15 


Deluxe Library Bindings 
Exciting Full Color Covers 


«.. Volumes unconditionally guaranteed!... 
adifferent full color cover photo for each volume 
printed on high grade Buckram over sturdy 
binders board... pyroxylin filled and coated 
... visible cloth strip reinforcement... side 
sewn ... Highest quality paper for greater type 
legibility, most brilliant color reproduction 





. 4 FREE CLASSROOM WALL CHARTS 
—graphic, compelling visuals of the Apollo 
| Program, Theory of Flight, History of Aviation, 
Story of the Supersonic Transport. 





Not just another acquisition —books 
to be circulated, not shelf-bound. 





Of course, Above and Beyond qualifies for 
Federally Funded programs. Speed your 
evaluation of these remarkable new 
volumes. Send for your set on 60-day ap- 
proval. Simply fill out and return the cou- 
pon. Why not do it today? 


quM EAE sea i s ua m s ма um на а an ы жа наь 


NEW HORIZONS PUBLISHERS, INC. 


154 East Erie Street • Chicago. Illinois 60611 





П Please reserve my Deluxe Library Bound set of ABOVE and BEYOND 
scheduled for publication late Spring, 1968 at school and library 
price of $69.95 postpaid. 1 understand my set will be sent ona 
60-day approval basis. А 


C] вш me later 
О Please send descriptive 










LI Check for $69.95 enclosed 


КІЙ R. Stabling, М.А. Lesie L. Thomáson, 60.0. [C] Please have your sales 








National Counci? on Marine Director. Plans and literature representative call 
Sciences, Executive Office Development. The à 
“the President. 7 : Aircrált Company RIS 

Mervin К. Stickler, Jr., Walter Zaharevitz, MA.. NAME z 







Ed.D., Special Assistant for 
Aviation Education, Federal 
Aviation Administration 


Executive Director. National 
Aerospace Educational 
Council 





SCHOOL OR LIBRARY 





ADDRESS ] 


CITY ZIP CODE 











Foster E. Mohrhardt, President of the ALA, has retired from the position 
of Director of the National Agricultural Library to become a Program 
Officer of the Council on Library Resources on January 15, 1968. 

Mr, Mohrhardt received an honorary LL.D. from Kalamazoo College in 
1967. 


A five-year grant of $1,165,718 has been made to the ALA by the Knapp 


Foundation of North Carolina, Inc. to support a school library man- 
power project. The project will be administered by the American 
Association of School Librarians and will be devoted to three aspects 
of Тһе problem of developing fully and utilizing properly school 
library manpower ~ task and joo analysis, education for school librar- 
ianship and recruitment from specific manpower pools. The. program 
will be directed by a project director, who will serve for five years, 
an associate director who wil! serve for two and one-half years, а 
field consultant for the same term, and other staff as needed. The 
work of the project will be guided by an advisory committee of nine 
members, representing AASL, LAD, and LED, appointed by the President 
of AASL, In the first phase of the project, a study of the tasks per- 
formed by all types of personnel in school library programs, to deter- 
mine knowledge and skills needed to perform them, will be carried out. 
A previous grant to the ALA by the Knapp Foundation for a five-year 
project to demonstrate the value of school library services to the 
program of the school, administered by AASL, will be concluded in 
February 1968, Further details on the new program will appear soon 

in School Libraries. 


А general program on International library developments will take place 
Wednesday evening, January 10, at the 1968 Midwinter Meeting. Ргә- 


sided over by President Mohrhardt, the participants will include Sir 
Frank Francis, President of the International Federation of Library 
Associations and Director of the British Museum; Herman Liebaers, 
Director, Royal Library of Belgium, Brussels; and Peter Jennison, 
Director, National Book Committee. 


All libraries are urged by the Council of the American Library Associa- 


tion to observe 1968 as International Year for Human Rights. This is 
in accordance with the following Resolution passed к. the ALA Council 
in San Francisco: 


RESOLVED, That the Council of the American Library Association calls 


on all libraries to observe 1968 as International Year for Human 
Rights by making materials available; by establishing and carrying on 
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programs, including displays appropriate to their users; and calls on 
groups within the Association to consider the observance of Inter- 
national Year for Human Rights for their programs in 1968, 


New appointments to the Headquarters staff include Mrs. Marjorie Weissman 
who has been named General Editor of the Library Technology Program, 


succeeding Mrs. Gladys Piez who has retired. Mrs, Weissman wil! pre- 
pare information about the Library Technology Program for dissemina- 
tion to the library community. Mrs. Weissman was educated in England 
and in the United States and has served as editor and writer for 
several national publications. She has been a librarian in spectal 
libraries, including the First National Bank of Chicago and the Field 
Museum of Natural History. ` 


Miss Cosette Kies, Senior Assistant Librarian, University of Nebraska 
Libraries since 1963, becomes Assistant Program Coordinator in the 
Divisional Services Department on January |. She is a graduate of the 
Wisconsin State University and earned. ап M.A. in Art History and an 
M.A. in Library Science at the University of Wisconsin. Her principal 
responsibility at Headquarters will be to develop ALA's involvement 

in the National Library Week program, She brings special experience 
to this task, having served as executive director of National Library 
Week for Nebraska in 1966, has served on ACRL's National Library Week 
Committee, and is chairman this year of the NLW Workshop for the 
Mountain Plains Library Conference, 


Mrs, Mary Simons has been appointed Children's Book Reviewer on the 
Booklist staff. She received an A.B. from Hope College, an M.A. in 
Education from the University of Chicago and an M.L.S, from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Before coming to ALA, she was an elementary school 
librarian In the Bellevue, Washington, Public Schocls., 


Miss Celeste Lavelli has been appointed Assistant Headquarters Librar- 
lan. She received her A.B. from Roosevelt University and her M.L.5. 
from Rosary College. She has worked for the Chicaco Public Library 


and the U.S. State Department. 


David Н. Clift 
Executive Director 


December 15, 1967 


ALA Conferences: Kansas City, Missouri, June 23-29, 1968; Atlantic City, New 

Jersey, June 22-28, 1969; Detroit, June 28—July 3, 1970; Dallas, June 20—26, 1971; 

Boston, June 25-]July 1; 1972; Las Vegas, Nevada, June 24—30, 1973. Midwinter 

Meetings: Bal Harbour, Florida, January 8-13, 1968; Washington, D.C., January 
- 27-31, 1969. 
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Published January 8 


SUSANNA— MOTHER OF THE WESLEYS by Re- 


becca Lamar Harmon, The remarkable mother 
of John and Charles Wesley, early Methodist 
leaders, is seen at the center of her large family 
—a constant source of strength to her husband, 
the continuing guide of her children. 176 pages. 
$4.50 2 


42 SERMONS FOR CHILDREN ‘by Graham R. 
Hodges. Simple, yet powerful, messages thet 
develop important truths from concepts basic 
to childhood. Useful as readings or as illustrative 
material for individual talks. In seven areas, 
from the Bible to nature. 112 pages. $3 


A HUMANIST IN AFRICA. Letters to Colin Morris 
from Kenneth Kaunda. The president of Zambia, 
one of Africa's outstanding new leaders, talks 
about his Africa—the African mind, colonialism, 
the contribution of the white minority, Africa's 
promise for the future. 136 pages. $3.50 


FINDING MEANING IN THE BEATITUDES by 
John A. Redhead. Peter and Paul were so in- 
spired by the Christ they “went out to face a 
power like the Roman Empire and turned it 
upside down." These personal interpretations 
of the first eight Beatitudes from Matthew il- 
lustrate the power of Christ in every man's life. 
112 pages. $2.50 


THE PSALMS by Elmer A. Leslie. The reader will 
gain new appreciation for the depth, beauty, and 
usefulness of the Psalms in public worship. 
H... positively a ‘must’ for every minister who 
would use the Psalms effectively. .. ." THE 
GARRETT TOWER. 448 pages. Paperbound re- 
print, $2.75 


THE GRASS ROOTS CHURCH by Stephen C. 
Rose. From the wealth of materia! on church 
renewal . . . a book that offers a positive pro- 
gram for complete reconstructing at the local 
level. Controversial proposals call for а coopera- 
tive ministry—an ecumenical challenge to de- 
nominationai loyalty. 192 pages. Paperbcund 
reprint, $1.45 


THE LIFE AND MINISTRY OF JESUS by Vincent 
Taylor. Many years study by an outstanding 
New Testament scholar resulted in this intel- 
lectuaily honest life of Jesus that uses the 
Markan outline, the Gospels and Epistles. 240 
pages. Paperbound reprint, $1.45 


SACRED AND PROFANE BEAUTY: THE HOLY IN 
ART by Gerardus van der Leeuw. An impassioned 
and brilliant investigation of the relation be- 
tween each of the seven arts and religion show- 
ing that the holy has never been absent from 
the arts nor the arts unresponsive to the holy. 
Written with great clarity and simplicity of style. 
384 pages. Paperbound reprint, $2.95 


Published February 12 


PREPARING FOR PLATFORM AND PULPIT by 
John E. Baird. An experienced speech teacher 
and pastor provides a textbook in public speak- 
ing for class or self study that focuses on the 
specific needs of the minister and church worker. 
Includes helpful assignments. 224 pages. $4.50 


“New York 


RECREATION FOR RETARDED TEENAGERS AND 
YOUNG ADULTS by Bernice Wells Carlson and 
David В. Ginglend. Effective guidelines and de- 
tailed directions make this an excallent resource 


for establishing and conducting programs that 
bring the retardate а zest for Ile. 320 pages. 
$4.95 


FUN WITH AMERICAN LITERATURE by E. Rich- 
ard and Linda В. Churchill, Edward H..and Kay 
Reynolds Blair. From children's literature to 
drama, a gladbag collection of games and 
quizzes for loners or joiners, for every age, 
every occasion. 256 pages. $4.95 


WHAT'S LEFT TO BELIEVE? by J. Schoneberg 
Setzer. Starting with the Apostles’ and Nicean 
Creeds, the author examines traditional re- 
ligious concepts in the light of current scholar- 
ship. He finds them lacking а reasoned approach 
to God, yet embodying a core of truth relative 
to modern man. 240 pages. $4.95 


SECULAR CHRIST by John J. Vincent. “The sur- 
vival of Jesus can only depend on a new as- 
sessment of Jesus," writes the author... and 
this assessment must be essentially secular 
free of religious, philosophical, and ecclesiologi- 
cal perversion. 240 pages. $4.65 


UNDERSTANDING AND COUNSELING THE 
ALCOHOLIC, revised and enlarged, by. Howard 
J. Clinebell, Jr. A recognized resource for help- 
ing the alcoholic, founded on the principle that 
the desire for alcohol needs tc be replaced with 
something else—fa;th in God. 336 pages. $5.95 


"WORLD CHRISTIAN HANDBOOK-——1968 edited 


by.H. Wakelin Caxill and Kenneth Grubb. А 
thorough survey of world Christianity. In three 
parts: authoritative articles, latest statistics, and 
a directory of international and independent 
groups. 384 pages. $7.50 


Published March 11 


А LITERARY HISTORY OF THE BIBLE by Geddes 
MacGregor. An eminent scholar traces the Bible 
through its interpretations in the Middle Ages 
when there was no printed English version, 
through successive translations. 400 pages. 
$7.95 


WHEN GOD COMES ALIVE by Lance Webb. With 


“the prayer, "Renew a right spirit within us," 


will personal and church reaewal come, writes 
Dr. Webb, not merely by chaaging words, forms, 
or structures. Filled with timely. illustrations, 
this book challenges to decision. 224 pages. 
$4.50 


Nashville 
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Why put up with sample backs or 
patterns? — - TEX 


i 


Hertzberg New Methods | 
Standard Periodical Binding 


simplifies binding preparation for the library., 


Follow the lead Of major univer- 

sities, colleges and public libraries 

all over the country and investigate 

У Hertzberg-New Method's new 

j Standard Periodical Binding. Now, 

because we use the most modern 

computerized techniques in our 

bindery, you need no longer bother 
with * ‘sample backs," “rub offs,” 

complicated instructions. By staind: 

ardizing titles and covers for every 

periodical in print, Hertzberg-New 

Method now makes 'it possible to 

order custom quality periodical 

binding by numberedjcoding . . . at 

РОР a substantial savings! in time and 

































с - money. 

. STUDENT : “ST ATISTISCHES Standard Plugins affords one па: 

з n: price for all sizes of periodicals 
ENGINEER й ARCHIV | Service is remarkably prompt . 


and yet with all of its savings "and 
efficiency this new standardized 
method combines the same custom 
quality and fine workmanship which 
kave been the hallmarks of Hertz- 
berg-New Method for three genera- 


- tions. 5 


Get complete information on this 
revolutionary binding procedure at once! 


1115 


1958-62. 2 SEPT. Д M À——————— Á—À—— À—ÓÀ -1 
Hertzberg-New Method, Inc.'Dept.. AL-6 1 
Vendalla Road, Jacksonville, Ilinois ! 
LI Please have your representative call ! 
with samples and full information ! 

raur new Standard Periodical І 

Binding. i 

L] Please rush detalled order forms for ! 
our use, specity new HNM Standard 1 
Periodical Binding. ! 4 

i 
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Now 
Ready 


Senior Нісн ScHooL 
LisnARY CATALOG (for- 
merly STANDARD CATA- 
Loc ron Нісн SCHOOL 
Lisraries). Ninth Edi- 
tion. 1044p. 1967. Five 
annual paper supple- 
ments. $90 in United 
States and Canada; a 
foreign. 


Books Entered: 4,93] 
Analytical Entries: 15,678 


(The Ninth Edition of 
Senior High School Li- 
brary Catalog with the 
Catholic Supplement 
bound in wili be available 
in April 1968. $25 in 
United States and Can- 
ada; $30 foreign. Librar- 
ians desiring this volume 
are requested to order it 
AFTER that date.) . 






Revised and re-titled, Senior Нісн 
| Ѕсноот. LrsnAny САтАГОС has just been published. Up- 

graded to emphasize materials of value to students in the tenth through 
twelfth grades, including many adult books to accommodate advanced high school cur- 
ricula, the new Senior Нісн Scuoor Lrsnany CarALoc provides а list of books whose use- 
fulness in senior high schools is attested by’ librarians and curriculum specialists of the 
highest professional standing. The CarTAroc, which may be employed as a purchasing, 
cataloging, and rebinding aid as well as a reference work and aid in library science class- 
es; is divided into three parts: Part 1 is a Classified Catalog including complete biblio- 
graphic information; Part 2-18 an Author, Subject, and Analytical Index in one alphabet, 
and Part 3 is a-Directory of Publishers and Distributors. Five annual supplements in- 
cluded in the price of the 1967 volume, will keep users of Senor Нісн Scuoor Lrenanv 
CarAaroc, Ninth Edition, in touch with professional books of. inportánce through 1972. 
Order yours now. : 3 


The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, Bronx, New York 10452 
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TEKTONIC" 100 Carrel. This new and exciting concept in study aids is both eminently 
satisfying to use and pleasing to look at... a true marriage of physical comfort and the bold- 
look setting so favored in modern design. First there were human engineering studies of 
students’ work habits. Then followed the classic proportions, meticulous detail and sturdy con- 
struction distinguishing the TEKTONIC 100 Carrel. Color coordination through a wide selection 
of materials and finishes provides visual harmanies and the opportunity to achieve a setting 
of your own unique expression. Call your Library Bureau specialist for the complete story of 
our new exciting TEKTONIC series. Or write to us today. 


LIBRARY BUREAU REMINGTON RAND OFFICE SYSTEMS DIVISION - 801 PARK AVE., HERKIVER, NEW YORK 


YSPERRY RAND 
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From the ALA Washington Office 


By Germaine Krettek 
and Eileen D. Cooke 


POSTAL RATES INCREASE MODIFIED FOR LIBRARIES 
Before adjournment, Congress is expected to 


approve a compromise version of the postal-pay ` 


bill (H.R.7977) , including a new library rate of 
five cents for the first pound and two cents for 
each additional pound, to go into effect Jan. 7, 
1968. The current cost for mailing materials at 
the fourth class library rate is four cents for the 
.first pound and one cent for each added pound. 

Suspense over this issue has been building 
up since mid-September when the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee recommended 
passage of postal increases, including a jump 
in the library rate to eight cents for the first two 


pounds and three cents for each additional 


pound. The House of Representatives went 
along with the committee recommendation when 
they voted on the bill Oct. 11. 

However, àfter public hearings and a series 
of closed-door executive sessions, the Senate 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee reported 
out an amended version of the House-passed bill, 


providing the five plus two rate. The Senate - 


approved this Nov. 29. 

Subsequently, a  House- Senate Conference 
Committee was appointed to reconcile the vari- 
ous differences in the two bills. The conferees, 
after negotiating for a week, reported out a 
compromise bill Dec. 7 (H.Rept.1013). 

An unfortunate rider hitched to the postal- 
pay bill is Title IIT, Prohibition of Pandering 
Advertisements. In spite of questions raised 
regarding possible infringement ‘of the constitu- 


tional right to freedom of speech and opposition. 


‘from the Justice Department, the Post Office 
Department, ALA, American Civil Liberties 
Union, and other groups, both the House and 
Senate approved Title IIT. 


According to the Senate Committee enone on 
Н.К.7977: ` 


This title gives to each mail recipient the means to 
prevent the repeated mailing to him of advertise- 
ments that offer for sale matter which in the sole 


E 


LIBRARY BOUND 
PAPERBACKS 


onshort notice ` 


We make library-bound hardbacks 
out of paperbacks — They're called 
ARMOR BOOKS. 


Our regular catalog covers the most 
widely used list of more than 


all educator approved; and, if it’s not 
^ in the catalog, we can supply it. 


Write today for 
the catalog and a 
free sample of 


dum Books, 


Д1 Div sion of Reynolds Bindery 
1703 Lister, Kansas City, Mo. 64127, 816 CH1-0163 


Ф, 
E 


71500 titles for supplementary reading — ' 
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discretion of the recipient is erotically arousing or 
sexually provocative. 


Responding to concern over the possible in- 
fringement of the constitutional right to freedom 
of speech, the committee believes that the pro- 
vision “has struck a proper balance between 
an individual citizen’s right to privacy in his 
home . . . and the right of a citizen to utilize 
the U.S. mail for the expression of his ideas or 
for any other lawful purpose." 


STATUS OF ESEA AND HEA 


Ав this is being written, the Senate is caught 
. up in a “mini filibuster” over amendments to 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(outlined in the December column). Floor ac- 
tion, begun Nov. 30, has been dragged on by a 
series of delaying tactics chiefly because of 
controversy of the civil rights and church-state 
issues. Although the Senate is expected to pass 
the bill shortly, it now appears doubtful that 
there will be sufficient time before Congress 
adjourns to resolve differences between the 
House and Senate versions of H.R.7819. This 
means that a compromise must be worked out 
early in the second session since the current 
authorization will expire June 30, 1968. 
Another education measure caught in this time 
squeeze is the legislation to amend the Higher 
Education Act, including Title II, College Li- 
brary Assistance and Library Training end Re- 
search (H.R.6232 and S.1126). Consideration of 
these bills can be expected after final action on 


ESEA. 


1968 APPROPRIATIONS 


Although the President signed the 1968 HEW 
Appropriations Act Nov. 8 (P.L.90-132), the 
outlook for .1968 allocations is still hazy. This 
is due to the fact that Congress is debating a 
resolution which carries a provision to restrict 
federal spending of fiscal 1968 appropriations. 
Passage of this measure probably will.result in 
at least a 2 per cent cutback in payroll expendi- 
tures and a 10 per cent cut in program funding 
in the fiscal year which began July 1, 1967. 


From the Library of Congress 


by Elizabeth Hamer 
and Adoreen McCormick 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
JAMES MADISON MEMORIAL BUILDING 

The Librarian of Congress testified on Dec. 7 
before the Subcommittee on Legislative Appro- 
priations of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions in behalf of the réquest of the Architect 
of the Capitol for a supplemental appropriation 
of $2.8 million for final plans and specifications 
for the Library of Congress James Madison 
Memorial Building. The request for these funds 
will also be heard by the Subcommittee on 
Deficiencies and Supplementals of the Senate 
Committee-on Appropriations. 


INTERIM COPYRIGHT EXTENSION BILL 


A Joint Resolution extending the duration of 
copyright protection in certain cases through 
Dec. 31, 1968, was approved on Nov. 16, be- 


We are pleased to announce that 
during an intimate téte-a-téte 
in a ski-lift at Stowe, 
between an eligible male librarian and 
an equally eligible female library assistant, 
the subject of Bro-Dart’s leadership 


in library computer service · 


came up. 


Bro-Dart r.o. Box 923, Williamsport, Pa. 17701 


Be sure to see us at Mid-Winter ALA. Booth Nos. 101, 102, and 103. 
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coming Public Law 90—14]. ГНЕТА сору- 
rights in their second term and due to lapse 
on or before Dec. 31, 1967, are automatically 
extended another year, during which time it is 
expected that the bill for the general revision 
of the copyright law will be enacted. 


NATIONAL SERIALS DATA PROGRAM 


A paper entitled “National Serials Data Pro- 
gram (Phase 1): A Working Paper" has been 
prepared by Mrs. Elaine Woods, a senior re- 
search analyst in the Library's Information Sys- 
tems Office. It describes the first phase of the 
automated serials program being developed 
through the joint efforts of the Library of 
Congress, the National Agricultural Library, 
and the National Library of Medicine. The 
purpose of the program is to create a national 
data-bank of machine-readable information re- 
lating to the description and location of all 
known serial publications. The Library of Con- 
gress is the executive agent for the program, 
and the Information Systems Office is responsi- 
ble for direction of the project. 

Copies of the paper have been distributed to 
those libraries and institutions which have con- 


tributed descriptions of their automated serials 


systems to the Information Systems Office; a 
limited number is available from the Informa- 
tion Systems Office to those institutions involved 
in or planning an automated serials program. ' 


A UNIQUE SERVICE: 


REGISTRATION OF INFORMATION SOURCES. 
ON TOXICOLOGY 

The Library of Congress is interested in reg- 
istering all organizations, institutions, groups, 
or individuals with special knowledge or in- 
formational competence in any aspect of toxi- 
cology. This project is being undertaken by the 
Library's National Referral Center for Science 
and Technology with support from the Toxi- 
cology Information Program of the National 
Library of Medicine. 

The purpose of this announcement is to 
encourage the registration of all information 
resources on toxicology with the National Re- 
ferral Center. The data gathered will become 
a part of the center's comprehensive register 
of information resources. The center uses its 
current collection of. over 8700 information 
resources to provide an ongoing referral service, 
directing those who need information on a par- 
ticular subject to these organizations or individ- 
uals with specialized knowledge on that subject; 
issues directories covering both broad and spe- 
cific subject fields; and analyzes the nation’s 
scientific information network. 

Those who wish to register their specialized 
capabilities in toxicology should call or write 
the National Referral Center for Science and 
Technology, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 20540 (tel.: area code 202, 967-8341). 


Publications from the Maxwell Documentation Centre 


Most Significant New Books on 


BIOLOGY : CHEMISTRY 
MATHEMATICS : MEDICINE 
PHYSICS : EDUCATION $3.50 each 


a selective list of notable publications = each subject together with extracts from 


published reviews. 


965 editions available now, 1966 ready shortly 


Zell & Machesney: A Bibliography of non-periodical literature on 


OCUMENTATION 


AND INFORMATION $4.00 


а check list of 1555 books, pamphlets, reports, and technical papers spanning a period 


of thirty-four years. (1930-1964) 


Maxwell's International Subject Bibliographies on a wide range of scientific, 


commercial and other specialized topics. 
$1.50-$3.50 


(Free list on request) 


Write for a brochure about cur punched card announcement service for forthcoming 
publications апа other bibliographic facilities. 


The DOCUMENTATION AND SUPPLY CENTRE, 
ROBERT MAXWELL & Co., Ltd., Headington Hill Hall, OXFORD, ENGLAND. 
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it needs PROTECTION 





. <. to survive 


PROTECTION as- afforded by the REGAL 
4220CFB Magazine Binder by Marador... 
available from ` 


EBSCO--SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE COMPANY 
1230 First Avanue North 

Sumingham, Alabama 35203 

(205) 323-6351 ` 


EBSCO--SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE COMPANY 
540 Granite Street 

Braintree, Massachusetts 02184 

{617} 843-2383 543-2385 


EBSCO~-SUBSCRIPTHION SERVICE COMPANY 
EBSCO Building 

fad Bank, New Jersey 07701 

(00) 7414300 


EBSCO--GILBERTS SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
POST QFFiCE BOX 5826- 

Terminal Annex 

Denver, Catorado 80217 

(03) 222-1446 


EBSCO--HANSON-BENNETT MAGAZINE AGENCY 
+ 826 South Northwest Highway 

Barrington, Ninos 60010 

(312).381-2190 / 381-2191 


EBSCO SUBSCRIPTION SERVICES « 
1112 Texas Bank Build-ng 

Dallas, Texas 75202 

(214) К 2.5323 


tBSCO-—fF ARRBANK SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
3138 fast McDowell Road 

Pheonis, Arizona 85003 

1602) 225.8549 


EBSCO—NATIONAL PJBLICATIONS COMPANY 
2352 Utah Avenue 

Я Segundo, Califoreis 99245 

(213) 772-2381 


EBSCO- NATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY 
1366 Sutter Street 

San Francisco, Califonia 94108 

(435) 775 8338 


EBSCQ—NATIONAL MAGAZINE AGENCY 
512 Nicollet Building 

a Minneapolis, Minnesota 55402 
(612) 333.5081 





EBSCO SUBSCRIPTION SERVICES 


The Regal 4220CFB is a majestic binder made of First Quality 
RIGID nee Vinyl so that И WILL NOT BEND ON VERTICAL 


The REGAL (shown at left) features a 
patented "Keylock meta! for protection 
‘against unauthorized removal of contents, 
has a glass-clear front and back, and is 
available in a backbone color of Brown, 
Red, or Gresn. The REGAL—$3.7§ each. 


The VULCAN 1210CFSB is a quality binder 
unequalled in price . . . has flexible clear 
front and solid back in Red, Brawn, Green 
or Blue. With Keylock metal or patented 
Vulcan metal, The VULCAN—$2.45 each, 
with Keylock metal; $1.95 each with Vul- 
can metal. 


‘ 


The ALADDIN 8220CFB is a dependable 
binder of quality made to stretch budgets, 
И is glass clear-front and back, and fea- 
tures a convenient snap-in metal.The 
'ALADDIN—$1.45 each. 
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MAGAZINE 
weno? BINDERS 
BY к= 


“MARADOR and VULCAN 





THE REGAL THE VULCAN THE ALADDIN 





Order fram any office listed at left, stating quantity, colar, and 
sizes desired (attach list of periodical titles to be used in 
binders for correct sizing). If imprinting is desired (at .25¢ per 
fine), send copy and state co'or of imprinting (any color), 


Write to any Office for additional information on the REGAL, 
the VULCAN, or the ALADDIN . . . on other library accessories 
and for the finest Periodical Subscription Service available . .. 
anywhere! ` 


EBSCO SUBSCRIPTION SERVICES 


division of EBSCO 
Industries, 
Inc. 


International Headquarters © Birmingham, Alabama 35201 
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Will the “Real” Gregg Press 
Please Stand Up? 


As a public service to librarians and booksellers who may have been confused 
by the various Gregg Press announcements, Gregg Press, Inc. (Ridgewood, 
New Jersey) now offers a librarian’s field guide to Gregg Press. 


The Gregg Press, Inc. (New Jersey) publishes books in the fields of 
American Art and Architecture, Canadiana, Early American Voyages, 
Latin Americana, Law History, Maritime History, New York History, 
Pacific History, and American Literature, 


Gregg Press, Ltd. (England) publishes books in the fields of European 
and classical humanities. 


Gregg Press, Ltd. (Kentfield, Calif.), home address of American sales 
director of English firm. 


The Gregg Publishing Division of McGraw-Hill Book Company (New 
York) publishes books, manuals, records, tapes for the study of short- 
hand, secretarial practice, typing, medical dictation, business English. 


We'd like to think the “real”? Gregg Press is in Ridgewood, 
N. J. Our warehouse contains all the American and : 
English Gregg Press. tifles (210 titles representing 675 
volumes, available for shipment within 24 hours). This is 
the same Gregg Press that recently introduced the widely 
heralded 70-volume reprint series entitled “Americans 
in Fiction". We're sorry we cannot be the only Gregg 
Press, but we are the best in our field. 









For further information about any Gregg Press title please write. 
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SECOND (1968) EDITION—DIRECTORY OF — 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND INFORMATION CENTERS 


READY NOW!!! 


Edited by Anthony T. Kruzas, Associate Professor 
of Library Science, University of Michigan 


Three thousand new entries € Three hundred more pages € Four hundred new subjects 
| è Nine new appendixes _ 


Since publication in 1963 of the first edition of the DIRECTORY OF SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES AND INFORMATION CENTERS, specialized centers for the ac- 
quisition and organization of printed materials dealing with specific activities and 
interests have continued to grow in number and scope. The second edition of 
DSLIC represents an updated continuation of the standard guide to collections and 
personnel in U. S. and Canadian special libraries, information centers, documen- 
tation centers, and other similar units, sponsored by government agencies, business 
firms, trade associations, and professional societies, as well as ee special col- 
lections in university and public libraries. 


11,500 U. S. and Canadian Facilities Identified 


In this edition, detailed entries for 11,500 special libraries and information centers 
are arranged alphabetically by name of the supporting organization—the U. S. 
facilities in one section, the Canadian in another. The individual entries provide 
more than a dozen facts, including official name, address, and telephone number; 
name of sponsoring organization or institution; address, name, and title of the per- - 
son in charge; and the names of other professional Personnel 


2,500 Additional Units Given in Eighteen TOP 


Eighteen appendixes—nine more than in the first edition—contain 2,500 name and, 
address listings, by state, for special information facilities not included in the main 
part of the volume. These include units such as-U. S. Information Agency Libraries, 
U. S. Regional Libraries for the Blind, National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration Regional Dissemination Centers, and National Bureau of Standards National 
Standard Reference Data Centers. 


Guide to Information on 2,000 Topics 


Collectively, the 13,000 specialized research libraries represent the prime sources 
of in-depth information concerning more than 2,000 subjects—some as general as 
electrical engineering and business administration, and many as specialized as the 
cattle industry, beryllium, and family planning. 


1,048 Pages Subject Index — $28.50 


ORDER TODAY AND EXAMINE FREE FOR THIRTY DAYS 


GALE RESEARCH COMPANY 


1400 Book Tower Detroit, Michigan 48226 
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' The Library Administrator 


Looks at Adult Services 


In the discussions which took place during the 
formulation and adoption of the *Guidelines 
for Library Service to Adults," the officers of 
the Adult Services Division became aware of 
the need to involve the administrator of the 
public library more directly in the develop- 
ment of the concepts of adult services sup- 
ported by the division. One means of doing so 
is illustrated in the following series of articles. 
They do not represent officially adopted view- 
points of the division, but are presented as an 
attempt to show the range in the concepts of 
adult services currently held by administra- 
tors. 

The authors were invited to describe their 
philosophy and programs of service to adults 
using the definition of “adult clientele" given 
in the “Guidelines for Library Service to 
Adults," which was adopted by ASD at the 
1966 annual conference in New York. In the 
following articles, the definition has been 
variously interpreted by the writers. The fact 
that the wording of the definition— those 
patrons, real and potential, who have under- 
taken adult responsibilities regardless of their 
chronological age"— is open to this variety 
of interpretation is itself a useful by-product 
of this series of articles. 

That these librarians produced articles 
which fell so naturally into a logical sequence 
was a true bit of serendipidity. Mr. O'Brien's 
forthright statement outlining a dynamic role 
for the community library gives emphasis to 
one facet of library service—leadership in the 
community. Mrs. Thomas focuses on the pro- 
vision of materials, emphasizing the opportu- 
nity for individual reader guidance in the 
f small community library. 


In her discussion of the definition of adult 
clientele, Miss Cochran has raised several 
questions which are of concern to the division 
and to ALA’s structure. Those who framed the 
definition would agree, as she herself suggests, 
that she may have been too literal in her in- 
terpretation. But, she has taken an opportu- 
nity to make some points which serve the val- 
uable purpose of emphasizing the range of 
ability and need of the total clientele for whom 
the library is responsible for providing ser- 
vices, however this clientele is categorized. 

In Mr. Schwab's article, we are shown the 
role of the administrator who sets policy and 
develops program within the framework of a 
larger staff and facilities than those in which 
the previous articles were written, yet not that 
of a highly departmentalized library. His em- 
phasis is placed on the need for a basic phi- 
losophy of the library's total services within 
which decisions on the direction and char- 
acter of services to adults may be made. 

Mr. Greenaway carries many of the ap- 
proaches suggested by Mr. Schwab into a still 
larger framework and takes a stimulating look 
into the future. There have been times when 
those concerned with adult services wondered 
if library service to adults had a future. The 
answer here is a resounding “Yes.” 

Evidence is present in varying degrees in 
each article that services for adults are and 
will increasingly need to be responsive to 
rapid changes in the character of the actual 
and potential adult clientele and in the nature 
of this clientele's future use of library services. 

Eleanor Phinney 
Executive Secretary 
Adult Services Division 
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The Challenge 
of Change: 


A New Role in Serving the Adult 


by James M. O’Brien 


Adult services in the public library for too 
many years hàs meant the provision of books, 
magazines, and related material. It has been a 
very passive type of service, accepting the 
community as it presents itself to the library. 
Librarians meet and decry the drop-off in 
usage by residents once these residents have 
completed their formal education. Several sur- 
veys have been written to explain and justify 
this decrease in library usage. Many librari- 
ans state that the public will “return to the 
fold" with advancing years. Leisure time, 
which frequently undergoes a marked increase 
upon retirement, has all too frequently been 
cited as one of the main factors bringing ad- 
ults back to the library. 

Business and financial services, adult educa- 
tion forums, and Great Books programs are 
frequently held out by librarians as shining 
examples of their institution's interest in 
promoting adult services. These activities and 
programs, however, are simply another means 
of continuing the interest of those who al- 
ready use the library. Mailing out lists of new 
books, publicizing exhibits of materials, pre- 
senting art shows, publicizing Children's Book 
Week to parents, and other fine and important 
activities also contribute to the overall library 
picture and have a role in adult services. 

I would like to suggest, however, that in 
order for the library to perform adult ser- 
vices, it must take on an active role in the com- 
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munity. The passive role of the storehouse of 
knowledge, the repository of the intellectual 
history of mankind must be combined with an 
active role of helping to shape man's mind. 
This can be done by assuming a new position 
in the community, by taking sides and pro- 
moting a cause. For those who would say that it 
must be the library's responsibility to take the 
middle ground, may I ask how many of us 
would espouse a neutral position on the ques- 
tion of a choice of salary increases for library 
staff versus the highway department. How 
many librarians currently enjoying new li- 
brary buildings suggested that another munic- 
ipal department should have their space re- 
quirements satisfied before those of the li- 
brary. 

The library establishment has prided itself 
for many years on its neutral role in Ameri- 
can politics. I suggest, however, that librari- 
ans have not been neutral for many years. 
This becomes evident with a recent reference 
in one of the national weekly news magazines 
which indicated that Germaine Krettek, direc- 
tor of ALA's Washington office, is one of the 
best known and most accomplished lobbyists. 
Also, librarians have always been ready to 
leap to the aid of books or magazines that 


e Mr. O'Brien is director of the Half Hollow 
Hills Community Library, Melville, New York. 
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have been labeled as “not nice" or porno- 
graphic, assuming a position of leadership in 
defending the rights to free choice and free- 
dom to read. Їп these areas, I feel that we 
have justly assumed an active role of leader- 
ship where we felt that the library and the 
profession would derive direct benefit. 

In defending other rights, the library has 
been less forthright. How many libraries have 
“balanced” their collections of books on racial 
integration with at least a smattering of mate- 
rial presenting the staunch segregationist 
point-of-view? How many libraries “balance” 
the writings of Paul Blanshard with those of a 
proponent of Roman Catholicism? While I am 
not opposing a “balanced” collection, I do feel 
that it is symptomatic of the library’s care- 
fully executed position of neutrality. 

To provide a service to the community, it is 
time for the library to review its status and its 
responsibilities. To bring the adult into the li- 
brary, the library should seek to stimulate, to 
provoke, and, conceivably, to enrage some 
segments of the community. It is no longer 


Adult Services 


in a Small Library 


by Dorothy M. Thomas 


The library has two principal responsibilities 
toward its adult clientele’: it must provide 
books, and it must provide staff. 

There should be books, books, books, easily 
accessible to everyone, covering a wide range 
of interests, a good cross section of human 
knowledge, both old and new. 

The staff should be well enough trained and 


с sufficiently knowledgeable to select books im- 


sufficient for us to avoid controversy by allow- 
ing both sides of every question to be repre- 
sented in the library. We must make an effort 
to foster opinion, to present a new and lively 
image, to encourage the high school and col- 
lege student, as they enter and become part of 
the adult world, to consider the vital role of 
the library in shaping their future. The li- 
brary must recognize the ferment and unrest 
in its community. It must present the thoughts 
and ideals of today's changing society. It must 
encourage more active participation in the li- 
brary and not be content to await demands 
and reflect changing patterns. It must assume 
the role of an active service force to encour- 
age and promote new ideas and thinking 
rather than accepting the passive role of pro- 
viding only that which is requested. 

By proving itself as a source of community 
action and activity, the library will present a 
forum for those who assume their adult role 
of responsible leadership. It will perform adult 
services in the true sense of the word—labor 
performed in the interest of others. өөө 





aginatively and with understanding of com- 
munity interests. They should be devoted to 
the proposition that books are for people to 
read and so endeavor to bring the two to- 
gether. 


e Mrs. Thomas is librarian of the Mill Valley, 
California, Public Library. 
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This adult clientele has many manifesta- 
tions: a boy who has bought his first car and 
is “customizing” it; a girl, married at sixteen, 
with a baby to take care of; a retired man 
who is living on his modest investments and 
wants a stock service; a retired English pro- 
fessor who likes to keep up with the literary 
scene; not to mention artists, housewives, 
home builders, scuba divers, bird watchers, to 
name only a few. These book needs are practi- 
cal and can be satisfied by facts. This is the in- 
formational aspect of a book collection and of 
library work. 

Many people use the library only this way. 
For others, however, the library plays another 
role. Gerald Johnson says: 


From the standpoint of the public, the library’s 
function is easy to name but capable of inter- 
pretation in as many ways as there are patrons 
of the library. It is the function of the open 
door. The public library is a way to escape 
from the narrow area of our individual lives 
into the field, finite, no doubt, but unbounded, 
of the wisdom and experience of all mankind. 
The key to this broader world is the posses- 
sion of books, but if the door stands wide open 
there is no need of a key. It is the business of 
the public librarian to keep the door open.? 


My frame of reference is the public library 
in Mill Valley, California, twelve miles north 
across the Golden Gate from San Francisco, 
population 12,000. 

The greater part of the male population 
commutes to San Francisco, so it is suburban. 
But it is an old town, not a newly developed 
one, and it is not conformist. There is some 
retail business, but no industry. It is mainly a 
picturesque, medium-income, residential com- 
munity. The residents of Mill Valley and the 
surrounding area served by the library have 
higher than average education. They are liter- 
ate and interested in libraries for themselves 
and for their children. The new library, suc- 
cessor to a 1910 Carnegie building, opened in 
August 1966, and has 18.000 square feet of 
space on two floors. There are some 40,000 
adult books and 12,000 juvenile books. The 
total budget for 1967—68 is $110,240, of which 
$18,000 is for library materials (books, maga- 
zines, and phonograph records) and $72,000 
for a staff of ten who work a five-day, thirty- 
five-hour week. An experimental opening on 
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Sundays from 2 to 5 P.M. is being tried out. 
The regular hours are 10 A.M. to 9 р.м. Mon- 
day through Friday, 10 А.м. to 6 p.m. Satur- 
day, and 2 р.м. to 5 Р.М. Sunday for a total 
of 66 hours. 

The library is a member of the North Bay 
Cooperative Library System, the first system 
established in California. The North Bay oper- 
ates a processing center for purchasing, cata- 
loging, and processing the seventeen member 
libraries books; it has a truck for new book 
deliveries and interlibrary loans; it owns a 
collection of 16mm films and has provided a 
projector and screen for each library for free 
loan to patrons. There is a children's consult- 
ant who works closely with the children's li- 
brarians of the member libraries, helping 
them in selection, weeding, and special pro- 
grams. Teletype is the communication method 
that links the system together. Unhappily, un- 
less the state of California increases its fund- 
ing for aid to libraries, the services of all sys- 
tems will have to be drastically curtailed. 

Thus, through our membership in a system, 
we have access to services and materials much 
greater than we could provide by ourselves. It 
sometimes appears, however, that there is a 
dichotomy in the thinking of those who draw 
up library standards. They seem to take such 
a dim view of the small library, almost wish- 
ing that it would go away, and yet assigning a 
most important function to it as the commu- 
nity library. 

The recently adopted Master Plan for the 

Development of Library Service in the State 
of California states that: 
For the majority of the public the community 
library will be the most important outlet. Its 
purpose is to provide general reading materials, 
guidance, and information.... 

Each community library should be a member 
of a library system so that it can provide its 
readers with access to the additional levels of 
service. 

Since the community library is responsible for 
providing the major source of contact between 
the individual and public library resources, each 
community library should be involved in an ex- 
tensive program to encourage maximum utiliza- 
tion of library resources. The foundation for 
such a program is a high quality of public 
services leading to patron satisfaction. . . . 


The community library then is the corner- 
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stone of the library system whether it is a 
branch of a large county system or an inde- 
pendent municipal library. 

Since it is the only association that many 
people will ever have with a library, and if we 
believe reading books is a desirable activity to 
be nurtured and encouraged, we should con- 
centrate on making each person's library ex- 
perience agreeable and fruitful, especially if 
we are asking them to pay for it. While it 
seems superfluous to say patrons should be ac- 
knowledged as individuals, it is something 
that can be forgotten by the staff when deal- 
ing with many persons but performing a re- 
petitive task such as circulation work. In the 
community library, people can be people and 
not faceless bodies; this is a great advantage 
the small library has over the large library 
where the staff may not even know one an- 
other, much less the individual borrowers. 
Knowing the library's clientele helps tremen- 
dously in knowing the community, a very im- 
portant part of the librarian's job. 

The book collection must necessarily be 
general in a small public library, although 
again in different communities there will be 
differences in emphasis. All libraries need a 
good, well-rounded, up-to-date fiction collec- 
tion, and the far out, avant garde, controver- 
sial should not be excluded. In our commu- 
nity, there is very little interest in the so-called 
“light love" or westerns. On the other hand, 
there is considerable demand for mystery and 
murder stories. In order to have a fairly large 
and new selection of mysteries, we have a 
rental collection which appears to satisfy those 
who want the latest ones and saves the li- 
brary's book funds. I believe a public library 
should buy best sellers and buy them in suffi- 
cient number to satisfy requests. ALA Statisti- 
cal Standards 1967 says, "The waiting time 
for reserved materials of a regularly used na- 
ture should not exceed six weeks." This stan- 
dard may not be meant to apply to best sellers 
because it would require more copies of a pop- 
ular title than most libraries ever buy. But, it 
is important for goodwill that people are able 
to get books within a reasonable length of 
time. Five or six reserves to a copy is a con- 
venient rule of thumb though this may make 
the waiting period closer to three months than 
six weeks. 


Having new popular books available is a 
service the public likes and has a right to ex- 
pect. After all, the cost of multiple copies of 
the few very popular titles that come out each 
year would probably not exceed $400. Also, 
acquiring and processing such books is inex- 
pensive. All that is required is to watch re- 
serves and add copies, or even better, guess 
correctly on the first order. (Anyone, how- 
ever, who can do that on all titles should be in 
the publishing business.) 

This kind of book buying is also the least 
interesting from the librarian's point of view. 
The rewarding aspect of book selection is find- 
ing books that are not so widely known and 
that appeal to the discerning reader and 
enhance the collection as a whole. The library 
certainly should buy books that the public 
wants, but it should be particularly interested 
in supplying fine books that the public does 
not know exist until they find them in their 
public library. Small libraries can buy beauti- 
ful books, expensive books, books with new 
and perhaps world changing ideas. They need 
not be restricted to the banal and the medio- 
cre. 

The small library should exploit its advan- 
tage over the large library in the matter of ac- 
cessibility of the books to people. New books 
of general interest can be kept in a new books 
area so people can find them easily. This in- 
forms the borrower of new titles where he 
may frequently find a publication he didn't 
know about. It also gives him a wider choice 
and may broaden his interests. People like to 
look at the books returned by other people, so 
books waiting to be shelved can be left for 
borrowers to go over. By sheer size a large li- 
brary is intimidating and complex. Most of 
the collection must be out of sight and can 
only be reached through the card catalog. The 
small library should be informal, friendly, 
and arranged for the borrower's convenience. 

Magazines are an important factor in any 
library's collection, and, while emphasis al- 
most has to be on the titles listed in the stand- 
ard indexes, I agree with Eric Moon who 
wrote an editorial several years ago excoriat- 
ing librarians for their slavish devotion to the 
indexes and urging them to go to the original 
sources for information on current move- 
ments. Аз a result of that, in addition to the 
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usual periodicals in the Readers Guide, we 
subscribed to the following, among others: 
Crisis (NAACP), International Teamster, The 
Worker, I. F. Stone Weekly, American Opin- 
ion. Sometimes these magazines come and go, 
so keeping track of them is not easy. 

The library has a phonograph collection of 
2500 discs that was started and is maintained 
through a rental fee of five cents per disc per 
day. It is a very popular service. The collec- 
tion is not expected to be well-rounded. Its 
great virtue is its variety—opera, chamber 
music, folk, rock, foreign languages, sym- 
phony, plays, etc. Again, while we believe the 
record collection is very worthwhile, we do 
not want to put book funds into it, which is 
why we continue to charge a rental fee that 
amounts to some $1500 a year. 

Framed pictures for borrowing is a fine 
service that Mill Valley has never tried partly 
because we have no funds to buy them, and 
also, we do not know whether people would be 
interested. There are two places, Marin So- 
ciety of Artists and the San Francisco 
Museum of Modern Art, where original paint- 
ings may be rented for a very nominal fee, 
and both are within a half-hour's drive of Mill 
Valley. Where pictures are not so readily 
available it would be a great boon, and per- 
haps we should try to acquire some, giving 
greater variety to what is available through 
the galleries. 

A small library cannot have a formal read- 
ers' advisor, and in a community such as 
ours, it seems unnecessary. А good general 
reference librarian with a broad educational 
and cultural background gives advice or 
suggestions about books when asked. 

Adult education is another area for which 
the library is not responsible, except as all 
reading can be considered adult education. 
There are night courses, given in high schools, 
junior colleges, and by university extension 
departments. In fact, there is a proliferation 
of adult education opportunities by agencies 
trained to handle them. Book talks I consider 
a waste of time unless the audiences are large 
and varied enough to count as good public re- 
lations. 

Other services for adults that the library 
has offered have been a variety of events held 
in the meeting room, or gallery, as we call it. 
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This room will seat a maximum of seventy 
adults, and the walls have accommodated up to 
forty framed pictures and twice as many nur- 
sery school paintings. 

There was an exhibit of nursery school art 
that interested many people, beyond the par- 
ents of the artists, because it was so fresh, 
bright, and gay. Another show was a retro- 
spective collection of the pictures which had 
won prizes over the last ten years at the Mill 
Valley Fall Arts Festival. Two other art shows 
were local high school work, one had paint- 
ings and sculpture, and the other was the 
work of a photography class. The photogra- 
phy show was arranged for and hung by one 
of the library's pages and a few of his friends. 
They did all the work and staffed it during the 
hours open. This also was a very successful 
offering. 

Perhaps the most unusual show and the one 
that created the greatest interest was a display 
of junk sculpture. The author of the book 
Sculpture from Junk, Henry Rasmusen, who 
lives in Mill Valley, assembled the pieces that 
had been used as illustrations in the book and 
set up the show in the gallery. There was also 
an exhibit of small pieces in our wall case in 
the main entrance. There was good publicity 
in the local newspapers, and the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle carried a picture and a note 
about the exhibit. 

Earlier in the year we had another exhibit 
that attracted many visitors: Memorabilia of 
Adlai Stevenson and his association with the 
United Nations, part of a private collection 
belonging to one of Mr. Stevenson's sons. 

In addition to art shows, the gallery has 
been used for a light show, poetry readings, 
concerts, adult films, and numerous miscella- 
neous meetings of organizations. 

Until we moved last year into our new 
building, there had been no space for meet- 
ings, art shows, or exhibits, and, conse- 
quently, we had no prior experience of what 
uses would be made of our meeting rooms. 
Besides the gallery, the board room, which 
seats twenty comfortably, is available for com- 
mittee meetings and small groups. After a 
year's operation, we find that such facilities 
are a valuable addition to the adult services 
for several reasons: new people are attracted 
to the library, such facilities are automatic 
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publicity makers, the building is being used 
more fully, and variety and interest are added 
to the cultural life of the city. It makes the li- 
brary activity a moving part of the commu- 
nity. 

Because the two meeting rooms are on the 
lower level and all public areas are on the 
main floor, we have enlisted the aid of volun- 
teers to staff the gallery when a show is on. 
After some initial minor difficulties, we now 
have a well-organized group who takes this 
responsibility, and in the progress, they have 
become more closely identified with the li- 
brary. This volunteer group is the result of re- 
cruiting by the Mill Valley Art Commission, 
members of which also arrange for some of 
the shows and frequently have the job of 
hanging them. Our staff is not large enough 
or experienced enough to do this kind of job 
so it is done either by the sponsors or the Art 
Commission. 

All of these extra activities attract attention 
to the library and make the library appear to 
be a livelier institution. They are worthwhile 
for these reasons, as well as others, as long as 
they do not impair the main function of the 
library—getting books and people together. 

Jerome Cushman expressed the mission of 
the public library very well in his article on 
“Public Library Service to Adults."? Although 
he was discussing the medium-sized library, it 
applies just as well to the small library: 


Forming the 
Library Habit 


by Jean D. Cochran 


Work with adults in today’s public libraries is 
changing. In looking at adult services in a 
somewhat typical, medium-sized southern li- 
brary, an administrator sees a rapidly chang- 


What is the mission of the medium-sized li- 
brary? Our responsibilities have tended increas- 
ingly toward specialization—perhaps a reflec- 
tion of our national preoccupation with things 
rather than ideas. Yet it is in the realm of ideas 
that, in the long run, the library will make its 
most telling contribution. There is little need 
to repeat the library's basic tasks; its informa- 
tional, educational, and cultural responsibilities 
have been discussed in almost every imaginable 
context. I believe, however, that the medium- 
sized library—and all libraries for that matter— 
should stress ideas rather than “things,” “facts,” 
“specifics.” Let us gear our program to in- 
dividuals, whether independent or group-associ- 
ated. This can be done without surrendering 
the necessity of attention to “factual” informa- 
tion. Nor does it imply a shift from the prac- 
tical to the ethereal. The library that is truly 
practical will embrace the function of a com- 
munity information center and that of a center 
for the inculcation and spread of ideas. 


References 


*Based on the definition established by the Adult 
Services Division, “adult clientele . . . those patrons, 
real and potential, who have undertaken adult re- 
sponsibilities regardless of their chronological age.” 

* Gerald Johnson, Minimum Standards for Public 
Library Systems, 1966. 

*Jerome Cushman, “Public Library Service to 
Adults,” in Leon Carnovsky and Howard W. Winger, 
eds., The Medium-sized Public Library: Its Status 
and Future (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1963), p. 77. 
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ing clientele and type of service. Now we are 
more actively attempting to serve those who 
have felt no need for or have had no knowl- 
edge of libraries as well as those who turn nat- 
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Communicating with 
adolescents 1s an art in itself. 


That's why we created the 
Encyclopedia International 


Just as adolescents respond to librarians and teach- 
ers who understand them...so they respond to the 
encyclopedia designed especially for them...the 
ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL. 

As Dr. David Gottlieb, Professor of Human De- 
velopment at Pennsylvania State University, says: 
“...по longer children and not yet adults—adoles- 
cents should have reference resources tailored to 
their own interests and designed to meet their 
special needs." 

Created entirely new in the '60's, the INTERNA- 
TIONAL meets these needs. Subject matter is based 
on the J. Harlan Shores Survey of Secondary 
School Reference Needs (University of Illinois). 
Every article, every illustration is there because 
secondary school teachers and students of today 
said it was needed. Language is lively; illustrations 
are modern. And to help adolescents establish goals 
at this critical point in their lives, the INTERNA- 
TIONAL includes the unique Career Guides—52 
major articles of information on specific careers. 

Adolescents feel at home with the INTERNATIONAL 
... the encyclopedia made just for them. 


... Created new in the 60's 
for the secondary school student of the 60's 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL 


Grolier Educational Corporation 
845 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 


urally to books and libraries to feed their 
minds. 

More than ever before. we are going out- 
side the library in an effort to reach those 
who have never established the library habit. 
We are working more with organized groups 
which furnish us captive audiences to demon- 
strate how the library can be of practical as- 
sistance in their lives. In a far too limited 
way, we are working with groups of the cul- 
turally, educationally, and physically disad- 
vantaged. 

Perhaps because of today's affluent society, 
this library, along with others in the nation, 
has experienced a slight reduction in fiction 
circulation. However, the search for serious 
materials constantly increases as does the vol- 
ume of reference work. The sharp increases in 
cost of expensive reference tools lead small 
business firms to consult the library and can- 
cel their own subscriptions. These and many 
other changes in the economic picture help to 
increase library usage and emphasize the im- 
portance of work with adults. Adult services li- 
brarians now need to be book people with the 
temperament for social services. They must 
know how to start with people where they are 
and how to help them increase their intellec- 
tual and economic potentials. 


Defining the clientele 
*Adult clientele" is defined by the Adult 


Services Division as “those patrons, real and 
potential, who have undertaken adult responsi- 
bilities regardless of their chronological age." 
The adult services department in this library 
serves a broader clientele than this definition 
covers. Our clientele includes the mentally ill, 
the functionally illiterate, the retired, and 
young adults. 

The local veteran's hospital brings groups 
of mental patients to the library for library 
orientation as one phase of a program prepar- 
ing patients to live in “halfway houses” before 
completely releasing them from the hospitals 
care. While these patients at the moment are 
not assuming adult responsibilities, the library 
assists in helping prepare them to assume such 


e Miss Cochran is director of the Augusta- 
Richmond County Public Library, Augusta, 


Georgia. 
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responsibilities. 

Our adult staff works with the new reader 
by providing a special book collection and by 
encouraging library visits from basic educa- 
tion classes. The functionally illiterate are 
people who have been unable to earn a good 
living because of their lack of an education. 
but they certainly are adults with adult needs. 
some of which the library can fill. Certainly 
we must treat them as adults and help to 
equip them to assume adult responsibilities. 

Retired people make good use of the library 
as individual readers and make up a good per- 
centage of the audience in group activities. 
These people are the responsibility of the 
adult department even though their adult re- 
sponsibilities may be light or almost nonexis- 
tent. 

In the case of the above groups, I may have 
given too literal an interpretation to the 
quoted definition. Regarding our service to 
young adults, however, this is not the case. In 
the experience of this library, and doubtlessly 
of many other libraries with limited budgets, 
the maintenance of a separate young adult de- 
partment, even if desirable, is financially im- 
possible. At the risk of being considered a 
heretic, I question the importance of keeping 
adult services separate from young adult ser- 
vices. 

Certainly young adult services cannot be 
completely separated from adult services, par- 
ticularly not in a library of this size. Actually 
I am not convinced that it would be good to 
do so if we could. In my opinion, the empha- . 
sis of young adult work as separate from that 
of adult work is no longer pertinent. Isn't it 
important to serve those who come to the li- 
brary as individual people, meeting their 
needs without questioning their age? Isn't the 
need of the individual the important consider- 
ation? And cannot this need be met by which- 
ever type of librarian happens to be available 
at the moment? 

I do think it is important to have a staff 
member or members designated as young 
adult librarians to plan and promote group 
work with young adults and to give reading 
guidance when available. Also, I will concede 
that a separate collection of fiction for brows- 
ing purposes may still be important. Further 
than that, in this library we could not keep - 
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the young adults separate from the adults or 
out of the adult department even though we 
tried, since class assignments in increasingly 
lower grades require the use of the adult book 
collection more and more each year. 

Yes, we do have a young adult librarian. 
She is one of six professionals who staff the 
information desk. Obviously, she cannot cover 
the desk for the 7215 hours that the library is 
open each week. Even when she is scheduled 
on the information desk, she is helping both 
adults and young adults as is each of the other 
five librarians. 


Introducing the library 


With this explanation of our particular 
adult clientele in mind, we will now focus at- 
tention on this clientele and ways in which 
they learn about the library and its services. 

Today as never before, certain motivating 


forces are at work in our community to bring . 


some of the unreached into the library for 
practical purposes, either as individuals or as 
members of a group. 

In the past, we have often failed to reach 
the patron who needed our books for practical 
purposes—the auto mechanic, radio operator, 
plumber, and other craftsmen. Now economic 
motivation is bringing them to the library. 

We have many adults going back to school 
who experience a need for their public li- 
brary, perhaps for the first time, through a 
school assignment. Military recruiting officers 
refer interested people to the library. Doctors 
send patients with a prescription for a specific 
book or books. People turn increasingly to the 
library for “how-to-do-it” books. Those taking 
civil service examinations are referred to the 
library for sample tests and for books to pre- 
pare them for passing the tests. Adults come 
to the library for help as a result of an indus- 
try’s recommendation that they take the Gen- 
eral Educational Development tests. Need for 
duplicating personal papers brings people in 
and serves as an introduction to the library. 

Staff members from the Department of 
Family and Children’s Services come to the li- 
brary looking for special booklists, such as 
one for adoptive parents. Ministers and 
church members come looking for films and 
lesson materials. The telephone company re- 
fers the inquiring public to our sizeable collec- 


tion of telephone directories for out-of-town 
addresses. Community leaders in various 
other agencies and fields as well as guidance 
counselors constantly refer people to the li- 
brary. 

Frequently the public is referred to the li- 
brary by articles in popular magazines. Re- 
cently, on a busy Sunday, a lady appeared at 
the information desk saying very emphati- 
cally, “They said I could find this information 
at the library." 


Forming the library habit 


In all of these cases and for whatever other 
reason an adult or young adult comes to his 
public library, I feel strongly that his visit rep- 
resents an opportunity and a challenge. It is 
the responsibility of our adult and young 
adult staff to make using the library a pleas- 
ant and meaningful experience so that this 
new user will return again and again, and, 
hopefully, will form the library habit. 

It is obvious that we cannot depend entirely 
on outside forces for our library converts. The 
adult services staff must be continuously alert 
and busy to promote the use of the library. In 
addition to planning bulletin boards, staff 
members prepare booklists, weekly newspaper 
columns, weekly radio programs, and radio 
and TV spots. 

Attractive displays proudly advertise the li- 
brary and its services at such well-attended 
community affairs as the hobby show, the an- 
tiques fair, and the science fair. (Interestingly 
enough, no books are lost in the extensive 
book collections exhibited at these public 
functions. ) 

Once an individual is attracted to the li- 
brary, nothing can take the place of personal, 
individual attention and empathic interest in 
the potential patron’s need. Skillful reading 
guidance, individual hints on the use of the li- 
brary and its materials, and careful attention 
to reference inquiries will send the new patron 
home with his need met and his heart warmed 
by the librarian’s interest. Hopefully, he will 
return. 

The adult public can be served in groups as 
well as individually. In this library, group 
services include regular film programs with 
book displays. Forums are planned making 
use of experts in the community. For example, 
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a “Medical Forum" series was held in cooper- 
ation with the county Medical Society; a se- 
ries titled “Security for Women—Financial 
and Physical” was held in cooperation with 
the local insurance and banking associations 
and the police department. The many garden 
clubs in the city are invited to come to the li- 
brary for a meeting and are introduced to the 
wide variety of books related to gardening, 
flowers, and flower arrangement. A Mother’s 
Half-Hour coincides with the Picture Book 
Half-Hour for preschoolers and provides an 
opportunity for library orientation and book 
talks on subjects of interest to the group. 

Programs of a cultural nature have not 
been overlooked. In addition to the film pro- 
gram, occasional art lectures are held to coin- 
cide with the opening of art shows in the main 
library’s auditorium. Great Books discussion 
groups, originally sponsored by the adult ser- 
vices department, now meet in the library but 
operate independently. 

For several years, a small foundation grant 
made possible a series of library arranged 


BOOKS FOR ADULTS BEGINNING TO READ 


Revised 1967 


The Committee on Reading Improvement for 
Adults of the Adult Services Division has pre- 
pared a recommended list for libraries develop- 
ing special services for the beginning adult 
reader. In selecting the materials for individuals 
who are illiterate, functionally illiterate, or 
whose reading skills are underdeveloped, effort 
was made to include a range of interests—basic 
adult education, family life, job information, 
personal and community problems, and inspira- 
tional and pleasurable reading. The predomi- 
nant factor in the selection process, however, 
has been the level of reading. 

Each entry is accompanied with a critical 
annotation and frank evaluation on the use of 
the material. 

Reprints of this list are available from the 
Adult Services Division, ALA headquarters, 50 
E. Huron St., Chicago 60611. For nine copies 
or less there is no charge. Above that number, 
the price is ten cents per copy. 
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chamber music concerts, lectures, and dra- 
matic presentations known as “Winter Eve- 
nings with the Arts.” Our “Evenings in the 
Appleby Garden” series, which consists of 
weekly outdoor programs of a similar type, 
held at the Appleby Branch, a former ante 
bellum home, finished its thirteenth season 
last summer. This twelve-week series is made 
possible through a continuing grant from the 
Appleby Foundation. The Parris Island Ma- 
rine Band concert is traditionally the final 
program and draws audiences of 2000. 

Our staff is constantly seeking opportunities 
to meet with organized groups in the library. 
Programs for these groups are planned with 
the club’s program chairman, but the library 
staff leans strongly toward book talks and in- 
structions on the use of the library in con- 
junction with a library tour. 

In many instances, meetings with large 
groups involve the time of two or more li- 
brarians. Such cooperation gives variety to 
the program and is a necessity when a tour of 
the library calls for breaking up into smaller 
groups. 

Included in these group activities and as- 
suming an ever-greater importance is the work 
with young adult groups. Not only does the 
young adult librarian make trips to the junior 
and senior high schools with a slide program 
she has developed on the use of the card cata- 
log and of the Readers’ Guide, but whenever 
possible, such groups are brought into the li- 
brary for the purpose of orientation, library 
instruction, and a tour. Naturally, this young 
adult librarian needs the assistance of the 
adult librarians in handling this work. Very 
recently, two groups of over one hundred stu- 
dents each came to the library from the Au- 
gusta Technical School for this type of orien- 
tation. We are quite encouraged by the results 
of such visits since the majority of the people 
in these groups have never been library users. 

In summary, I see adult services work as a 
kaleidoscope of activities and services to both 
individuals and groups with increasing em- 
phasis on orientation and instruction on the 
use of the library and with further expansion 
into the community where the great need of 
education exists but where the library is ig- 
nored or unknown as the best equipped public 
institution to meet this need. 
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Viewing Adult Services 





as a Part of the Total Program 


by Bernard Schwab 


During the past decade, the Madison Public 
Library has experienced basic changes in size 
and program that have required serious think- 
ing as to the role of adult services. The com- 
munity itself has grown from a population of 
126,706 in 1960 to an estimated 175,000 
today. Madison is the state capital, home of 
the University of Wisconsin, and a major 
commercial and service center for southern 
Wisconsin. Its industry utilizes a high ratio 
of skilled and semiskilled personnel. The edu- 
cational level of residents is high and rising. 
The existence of an excellent, progressive 
public school library system is an important 
factor in setting the pattern of public library 
service. 

A new main library was opened in 1965, 
and today six branches exist in place of the 
two in 1957. Service to all of Dane County 
was inaugurated in 1966. Library use, as ex- 
perienced in circulation statistics, has climbed 
from 291.000 to 1,250,000 over a ten-year 
period. A largely dormant collection of 98.000 
volumes in 1957 has been weeded and rebuilt 
to 260,000 currently useful volumes. In addi- 
tion, there has been considerable growth in 
nonbook materials. 

Under the leadership of Assistant Director 
Orrilla Blackshear, the building of the ma- 
terials collection has been used as a tool in the 
development of an adult services program. 
w The film collection emphasizes material of 


adult interest. Particular areas such as family 
life education have been given special atten- 
tion. Knowledge of ongoing programs of 
formal and informal adult education plays a 
major role in current book selection and col- 
lection building. 


Social stance 


In dealing with current social issues, the 
library must accept an active role. It is not 
enough to acquire materials on these topics to 
inform the library's current clientele. Promo- 
tion of the broader use of the materials, in- 
volvement with community agencies and or- 
ganizations dealing with these issues, and con- 
scious problem orientation of library policies 
and programs are essential. One example is 
the operation of service outlets in areas which 
cannot justify such operation on a purely 
statistical basis, but only on the basis of social 
need. 

Staff members are encouraged to be active 
in a variety of community groups so that the 
library can relate its services to their pro- 
grams. Ín one instance, Community Welfare 
Council activities in the field of service to the 
aging have stimulated our own programs to 
nursine homes, shut-ins, and senior citizens 
clubs. This also led to contacts with agencies 


e Mr. Schwab is director of the Madison, Wis- 
consin, Public Library. 
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working with the disadvantaged. 

We have a responsibility to bring our re- 
sources to the attention of community service 
agencies as they work with specific problems, 
rather than waiting to be invited. Agency 
staffs, which are normally unaware of the 
library's interest, welcome this support and 
frequently themselves initiate future cooper- 
ative programs. The requirements of some of 
these programs may strain the patterns of 
conventional library services (and of our 
patience, as well), but flexibility is an impor- 
tant factor in dealing with complex commu- 
nity problems. 

It is sometimes necessary to set priorities 
and determine what are appropriate services. 
For example, while we register voters, which is 
both a good way to attract new residents to 
the library as well as to encourage voting, we 
reluctantly had to turn down a proposal that 
the library act as an agent for the issuance of 
state work permits to minors, in spite of a se- 
rious need for this service. 


Evaluation of services 


The planning of the new main library 
offered a prime opportunity for evaluating the 
nature and extent of adult services, А subject 
approach was decided upon as the most ap- 
propriate arrangement for long-term develop- 
ment. The specialized areas of art and music 
were grouped into one division, which also 
included all types of audiovisual materials, 
except microforms. This division has been 
given the assignment of organizing a new film 
service. 

The fields of business and science formed 
another distinctive grouping, with the admin- 
istration of microforms included. Selection 
of microforms is shared with other divisions. 
All other subject areas, including fiction, were 
assigned to the literature and social science 
division. This arrangement anticipates the 
eventual spin-off of three additional divisions: 
1) language and literature; 2) history, biog- 
raphy, and travel; and 3) philosophy, psy- 
chology, religion, sociology, and education. 
The greatest concentration of adult services 
programming is in the literature and social 
science division. Another important element 
of this division is young adult work. 

Much of the service to children in any cen- 
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tral library is given through its adult users. 
Our children's room, located on the second 
floor, does not have a separate entrance from 
the street and is serviced by the central circu- 
lation desk. It is an integral part of the total 
program. 

The meeting room facilities are located and 
designed basically as an aid to readers’ ser- 
vices for library-related programs. Their use 
as general community meeting rooms is sec- 
ondary. but groups are encouraged to come 
for library tours, demonstrations, and instruc- 
tion. The large number of such visits by or- 
ganizations and school groups is requiring 
the formulation of a manual to keep these 
tours effective for a variety of visitors. 

Publicity, subject book lists, and public 
appearances of staff members are not primar- 
ily aimed at bringing more patrons into the 
library. Rather, they are intended to help the 
reader and prospective reader to make more 
effective use of library resources. Talks are 
given about groupings of books rather than 
in the form of book reviews. Subject book 
lists, reader interest displays, and newspaper 
stories about services stress topics of particu- 
lar current interest or areas of which the 
average patron may not be aware. 

An adult services or adult education spe- 
cialist is not essential in a library of this size, 
but coordination is vital. This is one duty of 
the assistant director who is responsible for 
all readers’ services and in-service training of 
staff members. Plans considered when the 
main library program statement was prepared . 
call for the possible addition of an adult edu- 
cation specialist at a later time as the library 
expands its activities. 


Program sponsorship 


Should a library develop independent group 
programs? The temptation is great when the 
need exists and no other sponsor appears to 
be available. However, the most effective use 
of staff time, in an era when staff time is 
precious, is to encourage and support the 
work of other organizations and institutions. 
Such a relationship is frequently difficult in 
terms of coordination but enables the librar- 
ian to bring more of his special skills to a 
ereater number of people than would be pos- 
sible through an independent program. There ~ 
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may be special situations when there is no 
logical sponsor other than the library for a 
> desirable program and where library services 
are uniquely involved. In general, however, a 
medium-sized library is unlikely to have the 
funds or staff skills to maintain an indepen- 
dent, major ongoing adult group program. 
Moreover, where such funds or skills are 
available, they could probably be used more 
effectively in assisting programs of other 
agencies and groups. 

In communities like Madison where educa- 
tion is an overriding concern and where the 
use of a great variety of library materials is 
emphasized in the public schools, we can 
hopefully look forward to an adult library 


The Future of 


„Adult Services in the 


by Emerson Greenaway 


Public libraries have a great future in the field 
of adult services because time, money, and re- 
sources formerly channeled for work with stu- 
dents will be partially available to meet the 
needs of the adult population. The great infu- 
sion of federal funds for schools and colleges 
will make it possible to divert attention to the 
demands of informal continuing education. In 
a society besieged by computerization, identi- 
fication of people by numbers, and increased 
group activity, the ability of the public library 
to serve its patrons on an individual basis will 


N be more important than ever before. 


public which will have a high level of under- 
standing and expectation of library resources 
and services. Acknowledging the fact that 
adult education and vocational retraining will 
play a major role within the community, that 
political boundaries for educational services 
are becoming meaningless, that larger units 
of service, not only for libraries, but for the 
community agencies with which we work are 
inevitable, and that technological changes in 
format and organization of materials will re- 
quire continuing changes in service tech- 
niques, the library must be willing to adapt 
to change in order to most effectively serve 
the adults of tomorrow. 

een 





Public Library 


Traditionally, public libraries have been 
serving only 10 to 15 per cent of the potential 
adult users. For years students have drained 
the resources for school assignments and filled 
all the seats in many public libraries. Studies 
show that students do as much as two-thirds 
of their library work in the public library. The 
flow of federal funds into school, college, and 
university libraries now makes it possible for 
public libraries, for the first time in history, 


e Mr. Greenaway is director of the Free Library 
of Philadelphia. 
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to be relieved of major responsibilities forced 
on them in past years by inadequate school and 
college library facilities. 

Since student library needs are met more 
effectively by academic institutions, public li- 
brarians will be wise to take prompt advantage 
of the released pressure by reaching out to seg- 
ments of the population which have not been 
using the library. One potential area is service 
to the undereducated. For the first time, ser- 
vices to the disadvantaged have been given a 
national emphasis that will help public libraries 
secure adequate funds for materials and ser- 
vices for work with this segment of the popu- 
lation. Publishers are making available more 
materials of interest to these readers, and new 
services, such as films that are now being pro- 
vided by many public libraries, have an ap- 
preciative audience. In addition, formal at- 
tempts to reach these people through “Opera- 
tion Alphabet," job training courses, and other 
community services make it possible for the 
librarian to seek them out in large numbers 
and apprise them of the free services avail- 
able. More neighborhood library outlets, small 
and informal, are also proving effective in 
reaching the undereducated. 

Public libraries also have an opportunity to 
serve an increased segment of the adult pop- 
ulation by service to the college-educated. It 
has long been accepted that greater library use 
is made by people with education. In the next 
15—25 years, there will be more educated adults 
than ever before in United States history. These 
educated adults will have grown up in an aca- 
demic tradition where independent research is 
the norm, and they will be familiar with the 
organization of libraries. Public libraries will 
have an opportunity to present services to these 
former students on a more individual basis be- 
cause of the decreased need to provide school- 
related services. 


New cooperation 


Improved library service, not only for adults 
but for all members of the public, will be a re- 
sult of new cooperation, fostered by federal 
legislation, among various types of libraries. 
Legislation has already made it possible for 
interlibrary cooperation among public libraries 
within a state, among various types of libraries 
in individual communities, and, in some cases, 
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interstate cooperation. Such cooperation will 
undoubtedly increase in coming years, because 
better library service results from these activi- 
ties. The success of one program encourages 
participation of nearby communities in similar 
programs to raise service levels to the same 
standards. 

Three areas of cooperation will predomi- 
nate: first, service to the specialized reader 
where cooperation is practical, as in services 
to the blind and the handicapped: second, ser- 
vice as the result of the expense or scarcity 
of materials, such as cooperative acquisitions 
programs, film circuits, and establishment of 
resource centers where materials in depth can 
be stored for the use of an entire region; third, 
service such as book processing, which budget 
or staff limitations make impractical to con- ^ 
tinue independently, or where technological 
advance could be utilized and money saved if 
the service were purchased jointly by several 
institutions. All these activities can be bene- 
ficial to total library output and will proceed 
at a faster pace than noted in past decades. 

With the development of information re- 
trieval and machines to do repetitive tasks in 
libraries, the professional staff should be re- 
leased to work with individuals more than 
ever before. They should be able to give ad- 
visory service on an individual basis to the 
undereducated, the educated, and the over- 
educated. 

For all these reasons, public libraries should 
be able to provide greater individual service 
to adults than offered in the past. But, will this 
be the case? Despite additional federal funds 
for academic libraries, despite the community 
acceptance of the need to serve the disadvan- 
taged, despite the greater number of educated 
adults who are potential public library users, 
despite cooperation between libraries, and de- 
spite the development of task-saving equipment 
and information systems. will adult readers 
form a greater portion of the library service 
area than they are at the present? They can 
if librarians work with this aim in mind. 

An effective way of achieving progress is to 
establish definite short and long-range goals 
with specific timetables for achievement. In 
many libraries, this has been done only for an- 
nual budget preparation and in periodic pleas 


for а new building when overcrowding has be- `% 
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come serious. For achievement of a broader 
service base in adult services, it is important 
for public librarians to evaluate or establish 
goals which are realistic and which show a 
progression forward. 


Setting forth goals 


In reestablishing goals, it may be necessary 
to press other institutions to carry out their 
responsibilities for performing functions that 
the public library has been doing for them in 
an inadequate way. This can be done through 
greater cooperation between libraries and 
other institutions. In many communities, it 
will be necessary to emphasize to the schools 
that it is their xesponsibility to hold reading 
courses for adults beyond the school years, 
_ whether it is in speed reading for the business 
executive or the development of basic reading 
skills in those individuals who did not learn 
the reading process during their formal school- 
ing. Too many remedial and speed reading 
courses are now needed, which indicates that 
formal education has not done its full job. 
Librarians can encourage the schools to pro- 
vide this training, rather than referring peo- 
ple to independent teaching organizations. 
The public library can cooperate with the 
schools by advertising the classes, by talking 
to the students about library services, and by 
making a direct invitation to the graduates of 
these courses to make use of the resources in 
the public library. At the same time, librarians 
will have to impress upon the schools that it 
is the responsibility of education to inculcate 
in students a continuing desire and recogni- 
tion of the need to use libraries throughout 
their lives. | 

In establishing goals for adult services, it 
will be necessary for the librarians to get out 
into the field, to talk with adults in their com- 
munities, and to find out what the community 
wants and needs. What type of informational 
reading and referral needs do the underedu- 
cated have? Can the library help the parent 
of the “Get Set” or “Head Start” child, as well 
as the child? Can a librarian determine the 
reading needs of the recent college graduate, 
who formerly used the library under pressure 
but now isn’t using it at all? Is the library 
providing information quickly and efficiently 
to the middle-aged businessman so that it is 


practical and economical for him to use the 
library in his daily work? Are the older adults 
provided services that are suitable to their 
special requirements? Do the elderly want 
books in large type, or would provision of 
stairless buildings be first on their list of needs? 
Is the community more interested in film ser- 
vices and magazines, while the library still 
places its emphasis on books alone? 

An analysis of the needs and wants of the 
community may directly answer the question 
of why so few adults now make use of the li- 
brary. If the reader cannot get what he wants 
when he wants it, he isn’t going to waste his 
time going back to the library the next time 
he has an informational need. Long waiting 
lists for popular books and slow, time-consum- 
ing searches for information are not going to 
encourage the busy adult reader’s repeat visit. 

After an evaluation of the needs and inter- 
ests of the community, it is advisable to review 
library goals with these interests in mind. As 
student pressures drop, a complete review of 
the entire adult book collection may indicate 
that major buying changes are necessary. In 
metropolitan areas, major purchases of books 
on Afro-American history, books for readers 
of a limited vocabulary, and extensive pur- 
chases of paperback books may be indicated. 
Perhaps the change might be toward records 
and films, or it might be a change in program- 
ming to highlight some of the services already 
available. The establishment of goals should 
be followed by provision of services that re- 
flect those goals. If the materials do not exist 
to service the goals, then a greater dialogue 
between the librarian and publisher may be 
necessary to insure the availability of these 
materials. If programming is requested and 
staff are unskilled in these techniques, then in- 
service training may be required. If more pro- 
grams are suggested than budgeted funds per- 
mit, as so often happens, a dilemma results. 
Immediate attention should be given to moti- 
vated readers. Librarians can request and use 
new funds to take care of the unmotivated read- 
er, for whom special techniques and tools may 
be required. 

Librarians will have to take the initiative 
in trying to attain the goals they establish. If 
the reader is to be efficiently served, operational 
problems must be resolved. Reserves and inter- 
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library loans, for example, must be improved 
to eliminate waits and to free readers from 
rules that hamper their access to information. 
Аз librarians, we must plan with service goals 
foremost in our minds instead of responding 
to operational difficulties. А. certain amount of 
time each day or week should be reserved for 
this long-range planning. 

Goal by goal, all activities should be analyzed 
to see whether they might be better achieved 
through interlibrary cooperation. In Philadel. 
phia, the public library has known that it has 
not been serving student needs adequately, and 
only recently have school libraries been de- 
veloping strength. Through the joint partici- 
pation of public and private schools, universi- 
ties, and the public library, a design for a 
study of student use has been completed to 
help us determine the requirements for these 
citizens. 


Community support 


For adult services to be strengthened, it will 
be necessary for total support of the commu- 
nity library to be heightened. The formation 
of a communitywide advisory council on li- 
braries might make it easier to define and 
achieve goals, because all libraries in the com- 
munity would be coordinating their progress. 
The long-range planning which community li- 
brary advisory councils develop would aid each 
library in attaining individual goals by creat- 
ing community interest and support for the 
total library program. This is an especially im- 
portant concept in the United States where the 
population growth in the metropolitan areas 
has resulted in greater demands on the stronger 
libraries, without corresponding strengthening 
of neighboring community libraries. In this 
same vein, librarians at the present time could 
take increasing advantage of the insights pro- 
vided in a number of recent studies on metro- 
politan library service and implement facets of 
them that pertain to their communities. 

The adult services librarian will be in a po- 
sition to encourage the use of the library by 
the nonuser on a greater scale than has been 
tried in the past. By publicizing services avail- 
able on a person-to-person basis to teachers 
and community leaders who are working each 
day with groups of individuals in Operation 
Alphabet, high schools, colleges, golden age 
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clubs, etc., and bv asking them to pass on in- 
formation to their groups, more adults can be 
reached. А. strong identification with the va- 
riety of continuing education programs of the ^ 
local community is called for. Such programs 
exist in public and private schools and col. 
leges, in supportive services to industry, in 
family life counseling programs, in service to 
the aging, and in service to civic and govern- 
mental groups. The librarian's planning with 
such agency staffs in the development of their 
programs will result in more adults making use 
of the library and a greater awareness among 
the library staff of the reading and informa- 
tional needs of the community. 

Greater public relations programs need to 
be developed to let potential readers know of 
library services. Television commercials are 
now available at very reasonable cost. Most 
radio stations will use spot announcements and 
programs if competently done. Newspapers, 
which are read by a vast majority of the un- 
dereducated, invite stories from community 
organizations. Library publications and li- 
brary articles provided to local magazines and 
house organs can tell of services available. 
Programming can also advertise library re- 
sources. Book related programs might be more 
successful in many communities than pro- 
grams whose content competes with those of 
other local institutions. 

Mass media can be helpful, but direct per- 
sonal contact is also important. Library 
schools need to develop and turn out more li- 
brarians serving adults who can work out in 
the field with groups and organizations and 
direct their interests and needs to the library. 
Too many adult librarians are tied to their 
books and desks by inclination. 

This increased knowledge of the community 
will help librarians evalvate their book collec- 
tions and keep them up to date once the student 
pressure is off. How many libraries today stock 
several copies of Faulkner or Hemingway, but 
cannot supply them to the adult browser until 
June each year? How many libraries refuse 
to seek books not in their collections on inter- 
library loan except for the research scholar? 
As the library needs of the student change 
from a “must use the library, no matter how 
poor the facilities” to the voluntary use of the 
collection when he has finished school, the. 
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adult user becomes more demanding and criti- 
cal of the services provided. The businessman 
.is accustomed to efficiency in his office; the 
working housewife has many demands on her 
time; and the assembly worker has other in- 


terests. Housing improvements for many mem- ` 


bers of the disadvantaged in the community 
make it unlikely that they will continue to go 
to the library for the quiet of a place to study 
and relax. Older adults have golden age clubs 
and a mobility greater than in former years. 

Supermarket owners have learned that the 
American shopper heads to the store that has 
the product she wants on the shelf when she 
wants it and that she appreciates the store 
with the quickest check-out lines. This avail- 
ability of goods and convenience has its paral- 
“lels in library service also. Out-of-date books 
and information, restrictive lending policies, 
inaccessibility of book outlets, and failure to 
properly publicize services available can all 
help lose the reader who was a good library 
user as а child. It is up to the adult services 
librarian to analyze the type of service and the 
extent of service offered to the readers in his 


community and to work toward reaching a 
greater audience. 

Many of the aspects of adult services on 
which І have commented. аге пої new. What 
is new is that we will have time to do what we 
have long known we ought to do. With more 
time, money, imagination, and resources at our 
disposal, we will be able to reach with library 
service three or even four times as many adults 
as we are reaching today. 

өөө 








PRINT 


CATALOG CARDS 


Hundreds of Libraries— big and small—now print 
3x5 professional catalog cards and postcards (any 
quantities) with new precision geared stencil Баш: 
especially designed for Library requirements. Buy di- 


rect on Five Year Guarantee. FREE— Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 
CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 11, Chicago 40 





New 


Larousse Trois Volumes 


A handy, easy to consult medium sized working tool for libraries. The entire 
French language, human knowledge including the most recent technological 
advances, a clear and direct approach to all definitions have been recast by 


specialized editors. 


Paris 1965-66 3300 pages 





THE WORLD'S LEADING 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSELLERS 


cloth $116.50 


lechert- Hainer, Inc. 


offices in LONDON / PARIS | STUTTGART 
BOGOTA / RIO DE JANEIRO 


31 East 10 Street / New York, N.Y. 10003 


3 volumes 
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THIS SEAL - 


GUARANTEES 


"BOOK PERFORMANCE" 


You may ask, "How does one measure 


performance?" — By quality, of , 


course! Tbe better the quality, the 
greater the performance. 


Whether you order prebound new 
books or rebinding of worn ones, 
you just. can't get better binding than 
that you get from your CERTIFIED 
LIBRARY BINDER. As a’ member 


of the Library Binding Institute he 


is pledged to adhere to the standards 
of quality formulated by experts who 
know how library books should be 
bound. 


For maximum performance insist on 


a binder who displays the LBI seal 


and who provides a warranty to pro- 


tect your investment. 
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Without this seal you have no assur- - 


ance that your book has been truly 
library bound. 


Be well-informed, Write today for free 
literature. There is no obligation. 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


160 State Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02109 


_ Expert Service on | ; 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
ALL LIBRARIES 
* 

FAXON LIBRARIANS' GUIDE 
Available on request 
* ; 
-For the very best library sub- 
scription service—ask about our: 


. Till Forbidden Automatic Re- 
newal plan. | | 


* 


F. W. FAXON C0., INC. 


515-525 Hyde Park Ave. 
Ww 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 


Boston, Mass. 02131 


Sturdy—Attractive—Unique 


LOW COST PERIODICAL 
AND PAMPHLET FILES 


ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 
F. O. B. St. Louis 
$3.18 per doz. any assortment desired. 
12 doz. or more, $2.88 per doz. 

FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon re- — 
quest. You will receive it by return mail along 
with handy size-chart and additional details. 
No obligation or salesman follow-up. 


Wagapiles cell themselves 
THE MAGAFILE CO. 


Р. О. BOX 3121 e ST. LOUIS, MO. 63130 ` 
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Solve your periodical 
binding problems with 
prebound periodicals. 


С HERE'S HOW PBS SERVICE 
BENEFITS YOU 


* PBS ends customary off-shelf time 
for binding 
* PBS eliminates ordering of 
missing issues 
* PBS prevents mutilation prior 
to binding 
* PBS avoids bindery preparation costs 
* PBS provides titles indexed in 
Readers Guide to Periodical Literature 
* PBS assures bound volume 
delivery 60 days faster 
* PBS qualifies for Federal 
assistance funds 





PERIODICAL. 
BINDING’. ` 
SERVICE 





It makes so much sense, you'll wonder 
why it wasn't done before. it's called 
Periodical Binding Service . . . a unique 
plan whereby we subscribe to maga- 
zines at our expense on behalf of your 
library. As they are published, we store 
the magazines until each volume is 
complete . . . then we bind these mint 
condition issues into Class A Library 
Bindings and deliver them to your li- 
brary as completed volümes. 


For More Information Write . 


| EG capiet pow quu ЧУ MEE ATTI e RE 


AMERICAN 
BINDERY. w. 


914 Jefferson, Topeka, Kansas 66607 


Please send more information regarding 
PBS by return mail 


Librarian 





Library Name 
Address 








City, State 
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Nar A 
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SOUTHERN DIVISION SERVICE CO. 
MOMENCE, ILLINOIS 60954 
Telephone: 815-472-2444 4600 М. Cooper 
Chicago Tel: 346-4074 








BAKER TAYLOR een 
& 00. E READING DEVELOPMENT. | 
IN EACH OF OUR 3 MAJOR WAREHOUSES: TAPES . 
1,500,000 books... 100,000 different titles Sto ARE | ы: ‚ЖАИ? 
from 1,200 publishers ... fastest, most ~ Tapes 1-6, teacher's guide, `, 
complete and accurate book service. Гапа student workbook 
а now available | 
` EASTERN DIVISION neto, ue DIVISION И : . 
ae ce n (T “Send for sanipler on this 
N.Y.C. Tal: BArclay 7-8170 · екан 24: 786-5700 _ series to | 
. MIDWEST AND INTERSINTE LIBRARY: FN л da 


Dept A 3 .. F2 
EMC CORPORATION 


A wholly-owned subsidiary. - 


Oklahoma city Okla. 73118. 
i (405) JA 5-6561 


180 East Sixth Street 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 


BOOK INSPECTION CENTER: 
The Baker & Taylor Co. of Texas, inc. 
1701 W. Gray St., Houston, Texas 77019 





. We are happy to announce that 
during a conversation in the waiting room 
of a Fort Wayne gas station 
between a high school librarian with a 
'65 Corvair ànd a public librarian, 


Mustang type, while waiting for their 


chains to be put on during a recent 


.. Snow storm, the topic of Bro-Dart's 


imaginative new concept in book ordering 


came up. 


Бг Ран P.O. Вох 923, Williamsport, Pa. 17701 


Be sure to see us at Mid-Winter АТА. Booth Nos. 101; 102, and 103. 
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"The Next Ten Years 


of Reference Service 


by Dorothy M. Sinclair 


‘What is ahead for reference service, and thus 
for the Reference Services Division, in the 
next ten years? Fortunately, I shall not have 
to attempt to answer this question alone, but 
am buttressed by the contributions of the divi- 


sion’s board, committee chairmen, and mem- : 


bers. Like the weather forecaster who coordi- 
nates data from a number of observation 
points, I have examined the signs and portents 
submitted by these colleagues before ventur- 
ing on my prognostications. Perhaps I should, 


therefore, add the usual statement that, while . 


their help has been indispensable and is grate- 
fully acknowledged, the synthesis is my own; 


they cannot be held responsible, collectively. 


or individually, for its inadequacies. 
The analogy of the weather forecaster is not 


really an appropriate one, for the weather is 


something that happens to us. Áll we can do is 
prepare for it. And 1 am not ready to concede 
that the reference service of the next ten years 
will move in directions totally beyond the con- 
trol of reference librarians. Our professional 
organization does not exist merely to adapt to 
inevitable circumstances; it exists also to 
shape the future. To some extent, the next ten 


e Miss Sinclair teaches at the School of Library 
Science, Case Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land. Аз the immediate past president of the Ref- 
erence Services Division, she delivered this ad- 
dress at the division’s Tenth Anniversary Dinner 
held during the San Francisco Conference. 
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years of reference service and RSD will de- 
pend on us. 

If I am right in believing that we shall help 
to determine the road reference service will 
travel in the next ten years, we must know 
where we want to go. The American Library 
Association has recently defined its general 
goals, including goals for the reference func- 
tion. Perhaps RSD should have its own more 
specific goals, compatible, of course, with 
those enunciated by the parent organization. 
Before we can define goals, we must consider 
the fundamental reason for the existence of 
reference service. What is our function in so- 
ciety? If reference service did not exist, what 
would be lost? If our role were unlimited by 
funds, personnel, and our own preconceptions, 
if we could accomplish everything an ideal 
reference service should, what would be the 
result? These are not simple questions. But, if 
we wish to help determine the direction of 
reference service in the next ten years, we 
must turn our attention to such considera- 
tions. 


Establishing goals 


Аз a division, we have been struggling for 
some years toward the development of stand- 
ards for our service. In spite of valiant efforts, 
we have made little progress to date. Perhaps 
one reason for the delay is that goals must 
come first —we must know where we want to 
go before we can devise checks to determine 
how far we have come. Standards, at least in 
the library world, tend to change. Yesterday's 
excellence becomes today's minimum ade- 
quacy; yesterday's minimum adequacy be- 
comes today's unacceptable performance. But 
none of these terms has any real meaning un- 
less there are long-range objectives toward the 
attainment of which the standards are guides. 

In this period of rapid transition, many of 
us long for some fixed point, some haven of 
stability. If we don't quite cry, “Stop the 
world; I want to get off,” we do search for the 
familiar, the constant. Have we perhaps been 
looking in the wrong places? Techniques are 
changing, standards will change, materials 
will change, individual reference librarians 
themselves will vanish. But I believe we may 
find the fixed stars by which we can safely 
chart our course in the fundamental goals and 
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abiding principles by which we have always 
worked and by which our successors will con- 
tinue to work in the future. 

That is my reason for avoiding the usual 
starting-point in library forecasts—techniques. 
Techniques are fascinating. A witty descrip- 
tion of the reference library and librarian of 
the future might send you away chuckling. 
But techniques are only means. They must be 
scrutinized to determine how much they con- 
tribute to goals. Therefore, our effort to deter- 
mine the course of reference service in the 
next ten years must not begin with techniques, 
old or new, whether to welcome or oppose 
them, whether to fight for or against them. 
They are useful only insofar as they contrib- 
ute toward objectives. 

As an illustration of this point, consider the _ 
contrasting response of two industries toward 
technological change. Some years ago, while 1 
was attending library school at Columbia Uni- 
versity, my brother visited me in New York. 
The World’s Fair was in progress (the 1939 
fair with the Trylon and Perisphere), and I 
noticed a tendency during our visits to return 
to one particular exhibit. The attraction was a 
young lady exhibitor, and, since I had consid- 
erably less interest in her charms than did my 
brother, I was obliged to pay more attention 
than he to the subject of her promotion. And 
this brings me to the point of the illustration. 
For the entire elaborate exhibit, complete with 
expensive gadgets, existed to promote the ad- 
vantages of the old-fashioned icebox as a com- 
petitor of the new electric refrigerator! 

At about the same time, the recording and 
record player industries were also threatened . 
by a competitor—the radio. It seems incredi- 
ble today that there was once a widespread be- 
lief that recordings and record players were 
doomed, that radio would force them out of 
business. The recording and record player 
people did not, however, like the icebox peo- 
ple, rest content with a futile effort to stop the 
clock. They developed LP's, hi-fi’s, stereo, 
tweeters, woofers, so that now most of what 
we hear on radio is produced by the recording 
industry, which, along with the record player 
business, is in a highly flourishing state. 

The contrast between these two approaches 
to change, I submit, can be instructive to 
reference librarians. To try to hold the line, to 
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extoll the merits of the old and resist the new, 
is to travel the road to extinction, to hasten 
„Ше very result which we fear. The creative ap- 
proach of the recording and record player in- 
dustries, I would further suggest, is more than 
an application of the principle, “If you can't 
lick "em, join "em." It started with a definition 
of objectives— better reproduction of sound in 
the nation's homes—moved forward to an im- 
proved product, and ended in a productive al- 
liance with the dread competitor, one which 
benefited both. Reference librarians, too, must 
improve their product and enter into alliances 
with so-called competitors whose techniques 
and skills can further our goals and who can, 
in turn, benefit from our cooperation if what 
we have to contribute is good enough. 
- My prognostications and hopes about the 
next ten years of reference service will, there- 
fore, be focussed on the three themes of: 1) 
keeping an eye on objectives, 2) improving 
the product, and 3) cooperation and alliances. 
The three are obviously closely related. 

About objectives I have already spoken. My 
students would tell you that this is my favorite 
topic, that I am always preaching about objec- 
tives. My reason is that so often librarians 
confuse ends and means, become devoted to 
particular techniques because they have de- 
vised them or developed skill in using them, 
unconsciously glorifying them into ends and 
convincing themselves that their continuance 
and the continuance of library service itself 
are identical. Librarians are not unique in this 
whabit; it is a deep-seated human instinct, one 
"which we must recognize in ourselves if we 
are to avoid its dangers. 

The tendency to glorify means, moreover, is 
not confined to the Old Guard. It also appears 
among the avant garde. | am not, therefore, 
saying only that we must have the courage to 
change our techniques if they no longer pro- 
vide the best means of accomplishing our ob- 
jectives. For the new techniques, also, are 
only means. These fascinating, or overwhelm- 
ing, or awe-inspiring new techniques are still 
new, primitive, full of problems. The comput- 
ers and retrieval systems must also be judged 
by their contribution to objectives. We should 
not hesitate to be constructively critical of 
these efforts. For example, while we are grate- 
@ for the new computer-produced indexes, 


surely no reference librarian would claim that 
they are wholly satisfactory, easy to use, all 
one could wish in a reference tool. 


To develop an improved product 


This leads to a consideration of my second 
point, improving the product. It is not easy to 
say exactly what the reference librarian's 
product is. We tend to think first of informa- 
tion; if information were indeed our product, 
we could be sure we would always be needed. 
But it is not really we who produce informa- 
tion. It is the scholar, the author, the discov- 
erer who does this. Our job has been to act as 
intermediary hetween the information and the 
user's need. To do this, in the past, we have 
required certain skills—subject knowledge in 
many cases, knowledge of reference materials 
and techniques of using them, ability to inter- 
rogate the user in order to clearly identify his 
need so that we may find the information he 
wants in a form and at a level he is able to 
use. 

Our product, therefore, has been a skill, our 
skill as intermediaries between the informa- 
tion producer and the information user. It is 
not our primary job to improve or increase 
the information itself; it is today a common- 
place that that is being doné in any case at a 
frighteningly rapid rate by the scholars. 
Furthermore, we are not the only intermedi- 
aries. Publishers, editors, bibliographers, and, 
increasingly, information scientists also act as 
middlemen, often between us and the knowl- 
edge producers, as we in turn mediate Бе- 
tween their product and the user. 

To become better intermediaries, we need 
to improve our skills at three points: the point 
at which we touch the knowledge or informa- 
tion itself, the point at which we touch the 
tools, and the point at which we meet the user. 
Several contributors to this talk have stressed 
the need in the future for more subject knowl- 
edge, more specialization. The term “subject 
specialist” is one which many librarians hesi- 
tate to use; real specialization implies a nar- 
rower field than that in which most of us can 
work. But we do need to know at least enough 
about our subject areas to move with ease be- 
tween information and user, to interpret Ше 
need and identify the material which may sat- 


isfy it. | 
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Paradoxicaly, the second skill that of 
using the tools through which information 
may be found, is both the most familiar and 
the most perplexing when reference librarians 
look toward the future. The tools are undoubt- 
edly changing, and changing rapidly. Refer- 
ence librarians wonder whether they must be- 
come technologists or mathematicians and feel 
woefully ill prepared for such a role. But it 
may not be necessary to understand all the 
techniques which produce the new tools we 
shall be using any more than it is now neces- 
sary for us to be printers in order to use 
printed materials. In the early days of the au- 
tomobile, everyone who drove had to be some- 
thing of a mechanic, because the driver never 
knew when he might have to "get out and get 
under." Now, the most unmechanical person 
drives without a qualm. We do, of course, 
need certain skills, but they are not the skills 
of the mechanic; there are specialists to take 
care of those needs. During the early days of 
the Índustrial Revolution, no doubt every en- 
trepreneur, every employer of spinners and 
weavers, felt he had to understand the work- 
ings of the new-fangled inventions. But nowa- 
days, I should imagine one could be president 
of General Motors without knowing how to re- 
pair an automatic transmission. There are spe- 
cialists who take care of that. 

Specialists are already developing in the in- 
formation field. What we shall need to know, 
as we do now in the case of the automobile 
and the reference book, is the potential of the 
tool and how to use it. During this period of 
development of new tools, we need also to be 
aware of their limitations and flaws, so that 
we may act not only as intermediaries be- 
tween the tools and their users, but also be- 
tween the users’ needs and the tool producers. 
We also need, therefore, sufficient understand- 
ing of their techniques and terminology to 
make our contributions relevant and under- 
stood. 

To some the analogies just suggested will 
seem over-simplified to the point of distortion. 
The new tools are different from the power- 
loom and the automobile; they are revolution- 
ary. But the adjustment they require seems to 
me no greater than that required by our an- 
cestors. The truth is that we cannot imagine 
the magnitude of these earlier adjustments, 
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because we cannot really grasp imaginatively 
a world without machines. I submit, therefore, 
that we can learn from the past, that our ap- . 
proach to the new tools should concentrate on 
their potential and the skills needed in their 
use, leaving to other specialists the complex 
technological and linguistic aspects while con- 
tributing fully and willingly the knowledge 
our experience equips us to offer. 

The third point calling for improvement is 
in contacts with the users of reference service. 
Contributors to this paper did not altogether 
agree in picturing the user of the reference 
service of the future. All agreed we should 
have more users of information, but some saw 
the users of the future as better informed, re- 
quiring less of the teaching function of the 
reference librarian. Others, agreeing that . 
there would be more sophisticated users at 
one level, believed that new and less sophisti- 
cated users could also be anticipated as we 
reach new segments of the population with in- 
formation service. With these new groups, the 
teaching and interpreting functions would 
continue to be of major importance. 

It has sometimes been said of reference li- 
brarians by colleagues in other areas of libra- 
rianship that they are more interested in sub- 
ject matter than in people. Reference librari- 
ans are felt to be a queer breed who can get 
excited about indexes and bibliographies. 
Such strange creatures, it is felt, cannot also 
care about people as human beings. The 
charge is reminiscent of the warm-hearted but 
fuzzy-headed teacher quoted by Jacques Bar- 
zun, in Teacher in America, who proudly de- 
clared that he taught not subject matter but 
boys and girls. Like the teacher, the reference 
librarian deals with both a direct and an indi- 
rect object. 

Nevertheless, perhaps it is true that we do 
suffer from an occupational hazard; perhaps 
we are in danger of falling in love with in- 
dexes and bibliographies for their own sake. 
If such a danger exists, reference librarians 
must beware, fox the job is not finished when 
an answer is found, even an accurate and full 
answer. The transaction is completed only 
when the information is meaningful to the 
user. Otherwise our search has been as fruit- 
less as though we had found nothing. For 
some reference librarians, the adjustment ixi 
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volved in serving a less sophisticated clientele 
may be almost as great as that required by the 
„new machines. 

Like most professions, librarianship has de- 
veloped a kind of informal and unannounced 
pecking order. Ours appears to relate the sta- 
tus and prestige of a position to the intellec- 
tual level of the clientele served. To serve the 
scholar on the frontiers of knowledge is felt to 
be somehow a higher and more difficult task 
than serving the general public or the child. 
On critical examination, however, these dis- 
tinctions become untenable. If the knowledge 
produced by scholars never reached any level 
but their own rarefied one, much of their 
work would be in vain. Eventually, it comes to 
be used for the benefit of society as a whole, 

` sometimes in the form of new products, but 
often still in the form of information. For ex- 
ample, the work of child psychologists does 
most good when it reaches the nation's par- 
ents, not in the original learned language, but 
soundly and accurately conveyed in terms the 
parents can apply. 

The need among reference librarians for a 
new awareness of the problems of less sophis- 
ticated users may become accentuated as time 
goes on. There are indications that our ser- 
vices will indeed reach new segments of the 
population. Furthermore; with the development 
of new forms of cooperation among libraries 
of different types, many who have previously 
served only a relatively homogeneous clientele 
will have to come to terms with a different 

"group of users. As libraries of all types be- 
come joined together in cooperative networks 
in the interests of better service to all, we shall 
have to revise our value judgments, come 
down from any high horse upon which we 
may have been perched, and recognize that 
helping the average reader find information is 
just as important, and just as difficult, as as- 
sisting the scholar. This service completes, in 
a sense, the cycle that begins with the scholar 
developing new knowledge, in that it makes 
that knowledge available to the ultimate con- 
sumer. Ás such, it has its own dignity. 

Аз a division, RSD has in the past ten years 
devoted relatively less of its attention to users 
than to tools and techniques. In the next ten 
years, we shall probably need to devote more 
^£ our efforts to users at all levels in order to 


provide what they need and to make sure they 
obtain it in usable form. 

The prophecies of some contributors pro- 
vided an entirely different picture of the user 
of future information service. He was sitting 
at home, pressing buttons on a console con- 
nected with national and international infor- 
mation centers, receiving his information on 
television screens or machines which provided 
print-outs. Communications satellites were at 
his service. The console he used had some of 
the characteristics of a highly sophisticated 
teaching machine, thus taking care of the in- 
terrogation function. It also provided assist- 
ance to the storers of information which en- 
abled them to adjust their input to users’ re- 
quirements. In this picture of the future, there 
seems to be no place for the reference librar- 
ian, as we know him today. 

It seems probable, however, that even as 
these developments come into common use, 
there will be a place for the skilled intermedi- 
ary. Today's users, even the most sophisti- 
cated, could spend their time making their 
own searches, but many of them call on us, 
preferring to devote their time to their own 
productive work. They rely on us for prelimi- 
nary searching and screening, telling us what 
they want, clarifying the elements of their 
need in response to our interrogation. We in 
turn try to find what they need, discarding 
much in the process, whether we follow time- 
honored techniques or a newer procedure. In 
view of the costs involved in the new retrieval 
mechanisms and assuming their development 
beyond the present stage, it seems probable 
that the skilled intermediary may still be ne- 
cessary in the interests of efficiency and econ- 
omy. To know what questions to ask, to avoid 
costly trial and error, and to save the time of 
the user at least in the preliminary screen- 
ing process—all these functions seem desira- 
ble, perhaps at regional referral centers, even 
if information centers should develop within 
the next ten years to a point of common use. 

While in some subject fields and some types 
of libraries these new techniques are already 
in use or developing rapidly, there will still be 
books and traditional libraries in the next ten 
years. We are surely justified today and to- 
morrow in considering improvement of these 
materials and services, while doing what we 
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can to smooth the transition to the new. Pend- 
ing the development of good information cen- 
ters, adequate links among information cen- 
ters, and regional and local access and refer- 
ral points, what can we do as intermediaries 
to make our book information available to 
our users, to provide the information they 
want, in the form and at the level they need, 
at the time and in the place where they need 
it? There are enough problems here to keep 
us busy for at least ten years. 

At a recent meeting of RSD's Bibliography 
Committee, one member commented that “bib- 
liography is basic.” It is, for libraries and for 
information centers. Materials must be lo- 
cated, analyzed, and controlled no matter 
what their form or the manner in which the 
information is stored. While the actual pro- 
duction of bibliographies or storage of biblio- 
graphic information is not the immediate duty 
of all reference librarians, the collection of 
bibliographies is our concern, and the identi- 
fication of needed ones is our obligation. The 
committee is working toward a proposal for 
the establishment of a national bibliographic 
center which, if it could become a reality 
within the next ten years, would benefit all li- 
brarians. 

If such a center existed, regardless of the 
form in which its materials were stored, there 
would still be the question: how much of the 
material listed in all these bibliographies 
should we provide in our individual libraries, 
and how do we efficiently make available what 
we do not have for users who need it? Pend- 
ing the development of the fancier devices, we 
сап try to use existing ones more effectively. 
This brings me to the third major point, coop- 
eration. 


Increasing cooperation, 
disappearing boundaries 
Librarians have developed a good deal of 
interlibrary cooperation within the past ten 
years, breaking down barriers among types of 
libraries, developing contracts and formal re- 
quest systems so that the materials in cooper- 
ating libraries may be available for the users 
of all. А great deal more, however, needs to 
be done. As I wrote in a recent issue of Wil- 
son Library Bulletin, we need research to help 
us determine the optimum relationship be- 
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tween local and cooperative provision of mate- 
rials and services. To a large extent the 
answer to that question will depend on the 
speed of communication of requests and of de- 
livery of cooperatively serviced materials, two 
areas in which we should work for improve- 
ment. We now feel that we are doing splen- 
didly if an interlibrary loan is delivered 
within a week. I hope that within ten years 
this will seem an intolerably long waiting peri- 
od. We must, of course, work out proper dis- 
tribution of costs, and the copyright problem, 
on which the feasibility of sending photoco- 
pies or using facsimile transmission systems 
depends, still awaits solution at the national 
level. 

During this interim period, we need espe- 
cially to find some better means of transmit-- 
ting to the lending library all the relevant in- 
formation about the prospective user—his 
age, sophistication, purpose. Perhaps we 
might experiment with sending tapes of user 
interviews, possibly by telephone to be re- 
corded at the receiving library for use there if 
necessary. While the cost of this sort of opera- 
tion seems high, we must bear in mind the al- 
ternative costs of the fumbling and wrong 
guesses which we know today plus the cost in 
time to the user when the wrong information 
is sent because initially inadequate informa- 
tion was sent. 

Within the library itself, some contributors 
mentioned the use of new devices to enable 
the user to help himself more effectively in 
simple searches. The Joint ASD-RSD Commit-. 
tee on Orientation is working in this field in 
the hope of releasing the reference librarian 
from certain repetitive work well within the 
scope of the average user's ability. In the time 
released, the reference librarian could be giv- 
ing better service to those whose needs require 
more advanced techniques and to those not 
yet ready for self-help. 

Barriers and boundaries have begun to dis- 
appear not only among libraries and types of 
libraries, but also in professional organiza- 
tions and in study and research projects. 
Within our own Reference Services Division, 
for example, the responsibilities of the Interli- 
brary Loan Committee and the Cooperative 
Reference Committee are moving closer, with 
the resulting need for interlocking committe $ 
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membership. Cooperation among divisions 
and sections of ALA has long been recognized 

-as essential, and even more is needed. Dialog 
with our professional colleagues in a number 
of fields provides the difference between a dy- 
namic division and an ingrown one, a com- 
ment which applies also to each of our institu- 
tions and to ALA itself. 

A final topic mentioned by several contribu- 
tors does not fall neatly into any of the cate- 
gories into which this talk has been divided. 
The image of the reference librarian was a 
matter of concern to some. There was a feel- 
ing that we tend to be taken for granted, that, 
as conscientious hard-working types, we tend 
to do our work without trumpet blowing and 
thus occupy a position scarcely commensurate 

“with our deserts. These commentators seem to 
have a point. When we have defined our 
goals, they may well include making known 
the value of our services to potential users and 
obtaining for our services proper recognition 
and support from administrators and budget- 
makers. 

But we cannot give image-making top prior- 
ity any more than we can give first place to 


techniques. To return to the earlier example, | : 


the icebox manufacturers were deeply image- 
conscious, devoting most of their efforts to de- 
velopment of an image. This didn’t and 
couldn’t work. Let us, therefore, while devel- 
oping and maintaining an appropriate sophis- 
tication in our public relations, remember 
that, in the long run, image follows perform- 
“ance. If we define and keep our eyes on our 
goals, improve our product, and develop fruit- 
ful liaison with colleagues in the profession 
and confreres without, I hope and believe that 
by 1977 reference librarians can find them- 
selves in a stronger, more secure, more dy- 
namic role than is ours today. It is not 
enough to wish for these results; we shall 
have to work for them. In a very real sense, 
today’s reference librarians and the new 
young colleagues who will be joining them 
will determine for good or ill the road to be 
taken by the next ten years of reference serv- 
ice. ; eee 
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Readings on Book Selection 


and Intellectual Freedom 


a. selected. list, 1962-67 


compiled by Ruth W. Gregory 


Resources for the librarian 


ADAMS, CHARLES J. “A Checklist of the Dis- 
sident Press," RQ, v. 6 (Winter 1966), p. 
54—61. 

Commentary on magazines which publish 
dissenting, minority, or unpopular opinions 
on domestic or international issues. Includes 
a selected list with notations as to suitability 
for specific types and sizes of libraries. 


AMERICAN Ступ, LisERTIES Union. Combat- 
ting Undemocratic Pressures on Schools and 
Libraries: A Guide for Local Communities. 
The Union, 1964. 15 p. 

Pamphlet designed to help citizens handle 
those community pressures which infringe 
on academic freedom and fundamental liber- 
ties. Outlines steps to be taken through the 
democratic process. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Intellectual 
Freedom Committee. “How Libraries and 
Schools Can Resist Censorship,” ALA Bulle- 
tin, v. 56 (March 1962), p. 228-9. 

Precise principles and procedures basic to 
the preservation of the integrity and freedom 
of schools and libraries. Adopted by Council 


e Miss Gregory is librarian of the Waukegan, 
` Hlinois, Public Library. 
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February 1, 1962. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Intellectual 
Freedom Committee. Supporting the Library 
Bill of Rights. ALA, 1965, 70 р. ` 

Proceedings of the 1965 Intellectual Free- 
dom conference reprinting papers on reading 
and delinquency; freedom to read in politi- 
cal, racial, and religious areas; views of non- 
librarians; and group discussion recommen- 
dations. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Intellectual- 
Freedom Committee. “What То Do Before 
the Censor Comes, and After," ALA Intellec-^ 
tual Freedom Newsletter 14 (September 
1965), p. 59-60. 

Twenty suggestions for action in censor- 
ship cases based on practices and policies 
found valuable in several communities. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Standards 
Committee and Subcommittees of the Public 
Library Association. “Materials: Selection, 
Organization and Control" In Minimum 
Standards for Public.Library Systems, 1966, 
p- 36-48. ALA, 1967. 

Principles and standards for the building 
of collections of library materials in public 
library systems. 

ARcHER, LEONARD. “It Is Later Than You 
Think: An Action Program against Censor-^ 
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ship," Library Journal, v. 88 (October 1, 
1963), p. 3552-4. 

Recommendations for active support of in- 
tellectual freedom on the state and local level 
through action committees and accreditation 
programs. 


Bacu, Harry. “Clear and Present Danger, 
the Books or the Censors?” Library Journal, 
v. 90 (September 15, 1965), p. 3681-5. 

Review of destructive attacks on various 
types of library materials in schools which 
reemphasizes the constructive values in the 
use of the basic freedom-to-read documents 
and resistance procedures. 


*Book Rejection: Is It Censorship?" Library 


e Journal, v. 87 (June 15, 1962), p. 2298-304. 


Symposium on the how and when to re- 
ject a book. Seven participants examine ac- 
countability, standards, policies, the applica- 
tion of the ALA Freedom to, Read statement, 
defensible grounds for rejection, the question 
of balance in controversial areas, and the ele- 
ment of usefulness to the library's clientele. 


Burress, Ler A. “Censorship Is Capricious,” 
Top of the News, у. 20 (May 1964), p. 281-7. 
A study of the results of a questionnaire on 
censorship in a segment of the Wisconsin 
schools which establish the types of com- 
plaintants, the characteristics of the charges, 
and the procedures used by the schools, 


CASTAGNA, Epwin. “Development of Library 


^--Collections." In Bowler, Roberta, ed., Local 


Public Library Administration, p. 177-93. 
International City Managers! Association, 
1964. 

Contribution to the literature on building 
Iibrary collections which considers objectives, 
policy statements, internal and external cen- 
sorship, and other administrative aspects of 
book selection. 


Cyr, HELEN. "Case of the Book That Wasn't 
There," Top of the News, v. 22 (April 1966), 
p. 265-8. 

A report on a school censorship situation 
which reinforces the belief that defense must 
be supported by well developed principles 
and policies, by procedures for handling com- 


Eon and by uncompromising professional 


authority rather than through ideological de- 


bate. 


Gaines, Ervin J. "The Library Bill of 
Rights,” Library Journal, v. 92 (March 1, 
1967), p. 984-5. 

An explanation of the changes in the re- 
vised version of the Library Bill of Rights 
adopted by Council on June 27, 1967, with 
the original text as amended in 1961 and the 
1967 draft reproduced in parallel columns. 


Сотнвевс, HELEN. “YA Censorship; Adult 
or Adolescent Problem,” Top of the News, 
у. 22 (April 1966), р. 275-8. 

An approach to the maintenance of intel- 
lectual freedom through young people by an- 
ticipating needs, by recognizing the latent 
censor in the individual, by talking about 
books, and by getting “the pulse beat” of 
the young generation. 


КІвѕсн, RosERT К. “Custodians, Eunuchs, 
and Lovers,” Wilson Library Bulletin, у. 39 
(April 1965), р. 647-50. 

Advice to librarians to purposefully сош- 
municate a love of books and of freedom, to 
encourage a critical understanding of books, 
and to respond with style and poise in prob- 
lem situations. 


Lanpor, RoNALD A. “The Fallacy of ‘Balance’ 
in Public Library Book Selection,” Library 
Journal, v. 91 (February 1, 1966), p. 629- 
32. 

A look at the traps involved in compromis- 
ing with pressures to balance conservative 
and liberal books in public library collections. 


NELSON, Jack. “Censors and Their Tactics,” 
Library Journal, v. 88 (December 15, 1963), 
р. 4809-12 +. | 

Report on the scope of censorship prob- 
lems and the importance of maximum public 
exposure through the cooperation of teachers, 
librarians, and the press. 


NELSON, Jack, and ROBERTS, GENE, Jr. The 
Censors and the Schools. Little, Brown, 1963. 
208 p. . 

Ап investigation of the activities of pres- 
sure groups in textbook selection. The final 
chapter includes five questions suggested by 
the American Textbook Publishers Institute 
for use in the examination of books for 
schools. 
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SHERMAN, STUART C. “Defending the Free- 
dom to Read,” Library Journal, v. 87 (Feb- 
bruary 1, 1962), p. 479-83. 

A censorship case history which details the 
confrontations with local authorities, the 
board's policies, staff support, and summar- 
izes an eleven-point framework for handling 


complaints. 


SIEBERT, SARA, and LAPIDES, Linpa. “Shud- 
dered to Think. .. ,” Top of the News, v. 22 
(April 1966), p. 259-64. ' 

Procedures used at the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library for controversial books. Includes quo- 
tations from the ҮА book selection policy 
and questions from an inquiry sheet to be 
used with a complaintant and points to the 
prime prerequisites for intellectual freedom 
within a department—support from adminis- 
tration and personal courage. 


Warts, Doris R. “Lay the Ghost of Fear,” 
Library Journal, v. 88 (January 1, 1963), 
p. 4. 

Brief contribution to problem-diagnosing 
article which calls for a count of the exact 
number of objectors to public library collec- 
tion building to assess the validity of fears 
that diminish the librarian. 


Viewpoints 

BLAKEY, С. Вовевт. “Obscenity and the Su- 
preme Court,” America, v. 115 (August 13, 
1966), p. 152-6. 

A review of historic obscenity case deci- 
sions as accommodations to the guarantees of 
the First Amendment, to legitimate creativity, 
to common decency, and to due process of the 
law. 


Broperick, Dororay M. “A Study in Con- 
flicting Values,” Library Journal, v.91 (May 
15, 1966), p. 2257-64. 

An examination of the confusions resulting 
from conflicts in values and their effect on 
the process of judging and selecting provoca- 
tive books which add dimension to thinking 
and response. 


Burton, Dwicur L. "Literature and the Lib- 
erated Spirit,” ALA Bulletin, v. 60 (October 
1966), p. 904-8-+. 

_ An essay on the values of imaginative lit- 


of society and self” which pleads for re- 
sistance against restrictions in libraries and 
classrooms of the right to read in the grow- 
ing-up process. І 


CASTAGNA, Epwin. “The Climate of Intellec- 
tual Freedom—Why Is It Always So Bad in 
California?” ALA Bulletin, v. 59 (January 
1965), p. 27—83. 

Background material on California's cli- 
mate (of various kinds), on its history of 
heavy weather of censorship situations, and 
on the evidence of expertness, practicability, 
patience, leadership, and courage demonstrat- 
ed by the librarian-defenders of the freedom 
to read. 


Cuanpos, Jonn, ed. "To Deprave and Cor- 
rupt . . ." : Original Studies in the Nature and 
Definition of Obscenity. Association Press, 
1962. 207 p. 

A collection of the opinions of ten men 
and women on the literary, legal, psychologi- 
cal, sociological, moral, and religious aspects 
of obscenity. 


Coyne, Jonn R., Jn. “The Pornographic Con- 
vention,” Library Journal, v. 91 (June 1, 
1966), р. 2768-73. 


EN 


A, 


An interpretation of the position that . 


pornography destroys literature and that it 
is the obligation of the librarian to establish 
new standards to combat the pornographic 
convention that cheapens both authors and 
literature. 


CUSHMAN, JEROME. “Тһе Hidden Persuaders 
in Book Selection," Library Journal, v. 90 
(September 15, 1965), p. 3553-8. 

Views on the constricting effects of com- 
munity pressures, of library board attitudes, 
and of staff fears on book selection. Empha- 
sizes the communication role of the adminis- 
trator in maintaining confidence in the li- 
brary's dedication to free inquiry. 


Гре GRAZIA, EDWARD. “Sex and the Stuffy Li- 
brarian," Library Journal, v. 90 (June 1, 
1965), p. 2483-5. 

А. lawyer's challenge to librarians to resist 
self-censorship and to assume responsible dy- 
namic roles in the selection of materials as a 
way to make the Library Bill of Rights “а 


+ 


^з n 
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erature as related to the “emotional censors living, breathing, growing thing.” 
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Epstein, Jason. “The Obscenity Business,” 
Atlantic, v. 218 (August 1966), p. 56-60. 

. А scrutiny of the implications of the Su- 
preme Court decision in the Ginzberg case as 
related to the motives of publishers, to class 
bias, and to contemporary society which em- 
phasizes the necessity for individual respon- 
sibility in the use of the freedom guaranteed 
by the First and the Fourteenth Amendments. 


Ernst, Morris L. “Some Aspects of Censor- 
ship,” Wilson Library Bulletin, v. 39 (April 
1965), p. 668-9. 

A lawyer’s view of American censorship 
focused on the corrective values in cross- 
criticism, in the assignment of personal rather 
than corporate responsibility, and in psycho- 
logical investigations of the censor’s myths. 


Fry, Harotp E. “Censorship and Cultural 
Rebellion,” Library Journal, v. 90 (June 1, 
1965), p. 2473-8. 

A firm stand against the aggressive philis- 
tinism in our society that seeks to substitute 
a narrow ideology for intellectual freedom. 


Frank, Joun P., and Носам, Ковент F. Ob- 
scenity, the Law, and the English Teacher. 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
1966. 62 p. 

Papers presented at the 1966 NDEA In- 
stitute for Advanced Study in English. John 
Frank explores the legal basis for determin- 
ing obscenity in reading materials and ex- 
amines the elements in concepts of obscenity, 
the function and relationship of experts, and 
prime developments from recent court deci- 
sions. Robert Hogan follows with a discus- 
sion of unique problems affecting freedom to 
read and to teach. 


GERTZ, ELMER. Censored: Books and Their 
Right to Live. University of Kansas Libraries 
(Library Series, 25), 1965. 19 p. 

The 12th annual public lecture on books 
and bibliography. A lawyer's view of the un- 
fortunate by-products of censorship and his 
interpretation of the real meaning of the First 
Amendment in a democracy. 


GILL, THEODORE. “The Freedom to Read and 
Religious Problems,” ALA Bulletin, v. 59 
(June 1965), p. 477-83. 

_ An analysis of the religion censorship prob- 


lem which reveals the sources of protests as 
medical, political, retrogressive, and nostalgic 
rather than theological or ecclesiastical—a 
problem that responsible churchmen share 
with libraries. 


Jennison, PETER S. Freedom to Read. (Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlet, No. 344). Public Affairs 
Committee, 1963. 19 p. 

A review of official and extralegal efforts 
to interfere with the distribution and circula- 
tion of publications which goes back to the 
historic roots of complex and often conflict- 
ing censorship actions and pinpoints the tolls 
which attempts at censorship exact from so- 
ciety in divisiveness within the community 
and in the erosion of freedom. 


Јонмѕом, PAMELA Hansrorp. “We Need 
More Censorship,” Saturday Evening Post, v. 
240 (January 14, 1967), p. 8-10. 

A novelist’s dissenting voice claiming that 
literature has become exceptionally boring 
with the increase in license in the arts. A per- 
sonal warning that the arts must be saved 
from the misuse of freedom. 


Kirrr, Rocer J. “The Supreme Court, Angst 
and Justice Black’s Dissent,” Critic, v. 25 
(December 1966-]anuary 1967), р. 45-59. 
"Reflections on the elements of advertising 
and merchandising which were determining 
factors in the Supreme Court decision in the 
Ginsberg case. 


Lacy, Dan. “Censorship and Obscenity,” 
ALA Bulletin, v. 59 (June 1965), p. 471-6. 

Observations on the attitudes and emotions 
of society which create censorship and on 
evolving Supreme Court opinions. Emphasizes 
the librarians’ two-fold obligation to defend 
professional freedom and to assume leader- 
ship in preventing improper censorship ac- 
tivities in other community areas. 


Levin, Harry. “The Unbanning of the 
Books," Atlantic, v. 217 (February 1966), р. 
77—81. 

А review of extending latitudes in book 
publishing and modifications in the law since 
the lifting of the ban against Ulysses in 1933, 
which reaffirms the importance of criticism in 
distinguishing between a good and a bad book 
and places the responsibility for discrimina- 
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tion upon the reader. 


McCormick, Jonn, and MacInnes, M., eds. 
Versions of Censorship. Doubleday, 1962. 
374 p. 

An anthology of writings about censorship 
in the following categories: censorship and 


belief; censorship and fact; censorship and. 


the news; censorship and imagination; and 
self-censorship. The text of each selection is 
preceded by a brief commentary. 


Mappen, Henry MiLLER. “Mr. and Mrs. 
Grundy in the Library and in Court,” Li- 
brary Journal, v. 89 (December 15, 1964), p. 
4857-62. 

A resume of a California preconference on 
intellectual freedom dealing with philosophi- 
cal and legal surveys on the freedom of the 
press and with a series of library case his- 
tories, all reaffirming that freedom is indivisi- 


ble. 


Motz, KATHLEEN, “The Public Custody of 
the High Pornography,” American Scholar, 
v. 36 (Winter 1966-67), p. 93-103. 

A discussion of the cultural phenomenon 
known as “high pornography” as related to 
the public library’s evolving practices in the 
acquisition of the novel and to its current re- 
liance on “the literature of jurisprudence 
rather than the literature of criticism” in 
building a collection of books as a public 
trust, 


Moon, Eric. “The Benefit of the Doubt," Wil- 
son Library Bulletin, v. 89 (April 1965), p. 
663-7--. 

The significance of the word “access” to 
concepts of censorship is the springboard for 
this provocative essay on librarian's attitudes 
toward the availability of books, on standards 
of selection, and service. | 


MORGAN, CHARLES, JR. “The Freedom to Read 
and Racial Porblems," ALA Bulletin, v. 59 
(June 1965), p. 484—90. 

A look at racism in relation to antifreedom 
pressures ranging from the book burner and 
the book buyer to “common-sense decisions” 
in publishing and to self-deceiving words in 
book policy statements. 


NarTzcER, Косев V. “Gulliver: The Right to 
Read,” Top of the News, v. 22 (June 1966), 
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p. 389-95. 

A look at the many thread-like ropes of 
prejudice, fear, and pressures that constrict 
freedom to read with a recognition that Ње” 
same ropes bind people and that freedom 
comes through learning to make intelligent 
choices. - 


Norris, HOKE; SQUIRE, JAMES; and HOGAN, 
Вовевт Е. “Should We Censor What Ado- 
lescents Read?” PTA Magazine, v. 59 (March 
1965), p. 10-12. 

А. symposium-in-print. Hoke Norris talks 
about a “benign censorship" dictated, not by 
denials, but by the xealization that time is 
finite and should be used only for the best. 


Squire and Hogan emphasize the importance 


of book selection and a broad program in 
literature understood and supported by par-~ 
ents. 


Pierson, Ковект M. “ ‘Objectionable Litera- 
ture’: Some False Synonymies,” Library 
Journal, v. 89 (October 15, 1964), p. 3920-3. 
А. development of the theory that problems 
relative to objectionable literature stem from 
failures in communication, particularly in the 
misuse of words and phrases as synonyms. 


REGAN, the Rev. Joun J. "The Supreme Court 
and Obscenity: Censorship as a Defensive 
Weapon,” Vital Speeches, v. 31 (July 15, 
1965), p. 592-8. 

An examination of the constitutional issue 
behind obscenity with reflections on the moral 
problem complicated by citizen misunder- 
standing of the relationship between the legal. 
and the moral order. Closes with reminder 
that censorship does little to strengthen the 
moral climate as compared to well-formed 
consciences and good reading programs. 


REcNERY, Henry. “Bias in Book Reviewing 
and Book Selection,” ALA Bulletin, у. 60 
(January 1966), p. 57—62. 

A useful study of the charge of bias in the 
reviewing media and a corresponding effect 
upon library book selection. Outlines the 
liberal and conservative positions, compares 
reviews of selected titles from selected publi. 
cations, and comes up with the opinion that 
the liberals have the edge but conservative 
authors do get a hearing. 


SAYERS, FRANCES CLARKE. “If the Trumpet Be» 
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Not Sounded," Wilson Library Bulletin, v. 39 
(April 1965), р. 659-62+. 

A challenge to all librarians to confirm the 
‘validity of the concept of unrestricted access 
to ideas and information and to substantiate 
this conviction, not through neutralism, but 
with forthright action as champions of intel- 
lectual freedom. 


Stoan, СЕОВСЕ W. “Censorship in Historical 
Perspective,” Top of the News, v. 22 (April 
1966), p. 269-72. 

A resume of censorship from ancient to 
modern times highlighting the key elements 
behind the censor: the espousal of secrecy, 
the drive to edit, and the assumption of the 
role of the judge of what is good for others. 
„Relates these factors to librarianship. 


WAGMAN, FREDERICK. “Freedom to Read— 
Active Voice,” ALA Bulletin, v. 58 (June 
1964), p. 473-81. 

An analysis of limitations restricting free- 
dom to read: censorship, denial of library 
access because of race, lack of or weakness 


in library facilities, Points up the responsi- 
bilities of the profession to defend intellectual 
freedom and extend and strengthen library 
services. 


WALLACE, IRVING. “Problem Author Looks at 
Problem Librarians,” Library Journal, v. 87 
(June 15, 1962), p. 2293-7. 

An author’s concern about the types of 
librarians who are victims of their milieu and 
their profession, who judge books by their 
themes rather than on their merits, who are 
suspicious of literary innovation, who lack 
insight into the author’s motivations, who 
impose restrictions on themselves and stand 
between an author and his public. 


ZEITLIN, JAKE. “Who Shall Silence All the 
Airs and Madrigals?” Library Journal, v. 90 
(June 1, 1965), p. 2479-83. 

The reflections of a bookseller which serve 
as a reminder that there is such a thing as 
good taste and that the exercise of personal 
judgment is not incompatible with resistance 
to censorship. өөө 


STEEL LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


AETNA STEEL PRODUCTS CORFORIATION 
AN AFFILIATE OF HIGHWAY TRAILER INDUSTRIES INCORPORATED 


Executive Offices: 300 Peacock Street, P.O. Box 88, Pottsville, Pa. 17901 


You may phone 717-622-4600 or write for prompt attention 


BOOTHS 515-516 MIDWINTER ALA. 
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CADMUS THE CADMUS PROGRAM GIVES YOU... 
ә Expert Selection bythe = ^. 
Cadmus Editorial Board 
BROOKS * Superb Binding 
* Reasonable Prices 


* Excellent Service 










D 


WRITE FOR BROCHURES ON CADMUS BOOKS & OTHER HALE PUBLICATIONS 


Books. The same beautiful and Aak 


sturdy bindings are ‘provided at | . PUBLICATIONS 
the lowest possible prices consis- . HALE HOUSE BOOKS includes titles never before 
tent with quality content and published in book form. They are brand new, 





‘The same care has gone into the 
selection of Hale House Books as 
goes into the selection of Cadmus 





' workmanship. . : .and in this sense they are ORIGINALS. 
= PA / one of the foremost producers of quality 
. . р literature for children and young people 
1201 SOUTH HASTINGS WAY „Шы 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN’ 54701 


“Should you add this book 


to your library? Absolutely !"' 
| .  —LIBRARY JOURNAL 
THE 


LAROUSSE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF ANIMAL LIFE _ 


The entire world of living creatures described and illustrated as never be- 
fore ® 640 fact-filled pages ® more than 6,000 different animals presented 
.. by, twelve world-famous authorities 9 lavishly illustrated with more than 
1,000 photographs (over 100 in full color) representing the finest work of 
today's nature photographers 9 simple easy-to-use format based on the latest 
system of zoological classification, completely indexed for instant refer- 
ence 9 uses everyday words, avoids technical jargon 9 8% x 11% € 
confains over 400,000 words plus 40,000 words of picture captions e $25. 


.. McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, 330 West 42nd St., New York 10036 
"One of the most impressive books of 
the season... can be read with 
pleasure Бу ‹ апу layman seeking 
information, understanding, 


or just diversion." 
—SATURDAY REVIEW 03 
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We think small, too - 


No item is too small to receive full size attention from Risom. Take the 
card catalog tray. Nothing takes more punishment in a library. So Risom has 
come up with a practically indestructible card catalog tray. (Patent is pend- 
ing.) Of one-piece laminated construction, with rounded corners, and extra- 
large capacity, this new tray has survived with flying colors the most stren- 
uous laboratory drop-and-breakage tests ever devised. 

Risom offers you a complete range of durable, beautiful equipment for 
today's smoothly functioning library... so many chair styles. . . tables . . . car- 
rels...index dividers...circulation desks...atlas and dictionary stands... 
office furniture...everything. i 
Except the books. 








Jens Risom 
Design 

Inc. 

444 Madison Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 10022 
Showrooms and Sales Offices: _ 
Atlanta—351 Peachtree Hills Ave. N.E. 
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LIBRARIANS 
WORK IN NEW YORK CITY! 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY has im- 
mediate openings for indexers and cata- 
logers on the following periodical and 
book indexes: 

APPLIED SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY INDEX 
BUSINESS PERIODICALS INDEX 
STANDARD CATALOGS 

INDEXERS: Position requires assigning sub- 
ject headings to articles in current journals 
after initial training. Experience helpful. 


es 
Ж 


i 


Subject background essential. ЕЯ 
CATALOGER: Position requires cataloging E 
and classifying books and preparing an- E 


notations. Cataloging experience helpful. 
Salary will depend on qualifications and 
experience and will be reviewed annually. 
Many Company benefits such as vacations, 
sick pay, pensions, Blue Cross, Blue Shield, 
Major Medical, etc. 5 days, 35 hour week. 





AM 


DNUS RUE MINIME 


Send resume and inquiries to: 
Office of Personnel Administration 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 
Bronx, New York 10452 
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Library “LIBRARY А 
Supplies 2599 A 
апа Воокѕ 

Catalog 


Your handiest 
source of supplies 
and books, includ-  * А 
ing АГА selected U.S. Jaycee titles. іп 64 
pages, everything from labels and catalog 
cards to bookcarts and special typewriters 
for librarians. Popular Shelf-Files in six 
styles for magazine storage, library use. 


. THE HIGHSMITH COMPANY, INC. 
WRITE: Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 53538 


ee Nets 


Chiang’s New Model . . . Price $54.50 


CATALOG CARD DUPLICATOR 


Important improvements achieved from wide ex- 
perience, assure to produce high quality catalog 
cards, with enlarged space good also for printing 


post-card, book card, book pocket, address, etc, 


Plus new features In stencil and new Ink 
to dry In 10 minutes. 


Patented * Performance Guaranteed * 
Order “On Approval" Invited 


Order now directly from the Inventor: ` 


Chiang Small Duplicators 
53100 Juniper Road, South Bend, Indiana 46637 


We are happy to announce that at 
a graduate seminar on Library Sciences, 
during the morning coffee break, 
in a chat between black-with-two-lumps 


and tea-with-Danish, 


the subject of Bro-Dart's almost. 


limitless title availability 
came up. E 


H 


Br o-Dart P.O. Box 923, Williamsport, Pa. 17701 


Be sure to see us at Mid-Winter ALA. Booth Nos. 101, 102, and 103. 








1968 АГА Conference, Kansas City, Missouri 
June 23-29 


M. 

' The Municipal Auditorium will serve as head- 
quarters for the ALA Kansas City Conference. 
Exhibits will be located in the Exhibition Hall; 
the registration and central ticket desks will be 
set up in the entrance foyer of the Music Hall. 
Other facilities—local information, accommoda- 
tions desk, the postal substation—are planned 
to be located in the Grand Foyer to the Arena 
and adjacent to the Little Theatre. АГА staff 
offices and the placement center will be located 
in the Royal Hall of the Muehlebach Hotel. 
Meetings will be spread out between the Audi- 
torium and the major hotels, all within a four 
block radius. 


Hotel Reservations 

^ A list of hotels and motels selected for the 
use of conference delegates appears on page 75 
with rates. Rates are quoted for the room and 
not per person, and all rooms will be assigned 
on a first-come, first-served basis. As single 
rooms are available in limited number, delegates 
are urged to arrange for double occupancy. A 
map showing the location of hotels within the 
conference area is on page 76. Motel numbers 
not on the map indicate a location beyond the 
map area. 

A housing bureau will be operated for the 
ALA by the Kansas City Convention and Tourist 
Council. Requests for hotel rooms are to be 
sent to the ALA Housing Bureau, Convention 
and Tourist Council of Greater Kansas City, 
1212 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Missouri 
64105. Please detach and use the postcard on p. 76 
И 4e make your reservation. Before completing the 

postcard, delegates planning to attend one of the 
preconference institutes should be sure to note 
the housing information given for each institute 
listed below. Reservation requests for the con- 
ference week will be accepted beginning imme- 
diately and up to June 9, 1968. Please note that 
reservation requests for the preconference in- 
stitutes will be accepted beginning immediately 
and up to May 15. Beyond the dates of May 15 
and June 9, the Housing Bureau will continue 
to make placements, but only on a space avail- 
able basis. 

All requests should indicate first, second, 
third, and fourth choice accommodations. If 
your choices are not available, the Housing 
Bureau will make comparable reservations. Be 
sure to give definite dates and approximate hour 
of arrival and departure and include the names 
„hand addresses of all persons who will occupy 


the rooms requested. The Housing Bureau can- 
not assume the responsibility of pairing guests 
for twin rooms or in multiple housing units. 
All reservations will be confirmed direct to 
delegates by the Housing Bureau, but confirma- 
tions will not be sent out until after February 


‚ 15. Unless otherwise notified, reservations will 


be held only until 6:00 р.м. of the day indicated 
for arrival Cancellations or any changes in 
reservations should be sent to the ALA Housing 
Bureau in Kansas City, not to the hotel to which 
assignment is made or to ALA headquarters in 
Chicago. 


Preconference Institutes 
Several institutes and workshops are planned 

to be held in the preconference period (begin- 

ning Wednesday evening, June 19, and ending 

Saturday night, June 22, approximately). The 

groups have chosen specific hotels or other 

places in which to locate most of their sessions 
and house the delegates attending. Please note 
the locations and dates given for each institute. 

Detailed program information and registration 

instructions for each institute will be available 

later. 

American Association of School Librarians In- 
stitute—Friday, June 21, through Saturday, 
June 22 
Headquarters: 
Phillips Hotels 
Forces Affecting School Libraries 
Implications and responsibilities for school 
libraries in today’s society will be emphasized 
as attention is given by speakers from the 
United States Office of Education and the 
United States House of Representatives to 
legislation and innovation. Problems in the 
inner-city school will be discussed by a mayor, 
school superintendent, and possibly a board 
member from a major city, such as Cleveland. 
Leadership will be the topic of the Saturday 
morning session developed as a responsibility 
and a challenge. Small group discussions will 
give voice to the individual as a follow up. 
Our involvement in the international arena 
will be highlighted at a banquet with an in- 
ternational spokesman for books and libraries 
around the world. Tours to an elementary and 
junior high school have been planned with a 
special sidelight for the high school librarian. 
The preconference will follow the year’s theme 
of professionalism as we cope with forces af- 
fecting today’s school libraries. 


Aladdin, Muehlebach, and 
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ACRL College Libraries Section Committee on Library Administration Division Institute— 
Non-Western Resources Institute—Thursday, Friday, June 21, through Saturday, June 22 


June 20, to Saturday, June 22 Headquarters: Continental and President. 
Headquarters: University of Kansas, Lawrence Hotels. d 
Non-Western Material for Undergraduate Li- The institute will consider manual, semi-auto- 
braries i mated, and presently operating fully automated ` 
The background and purpose of the develop- circulation systems. Exhibits are planned, and 
ment of area studies programs at the under- several of the presentations will be made by 
graduate level, explanations and discussions of exhibitors. 

the various forms which their programs have American Library Trustee Association 

taken, and the influence of national policy on The American Library Trustee Association 
their development will be covered. Discussions will be meeting during the regular conference 
will include workshop sessions, involving week and plans to headquarter primarily in 


teaching faculty and librarians who have the Phillips Hotel. 

worked with successful programs, and provide 

advice regarding sources for building collec- General Program. 

tions. The opening General Session will be held on 

Note: A special mailing concerning the pre- Sunday evening, June 23, at the Municipal 

conference will be sent early this year to sec- Auditorium. The second General Session Шу 

tion members and will include housing and immediately follow the. Inaugural Hades 

registration details. scheduled for Friday, June 28, the location to 
ACRL Junior College Libraries Section Insti- be announced later. 

tute—W ednesday, June 19, to Saturday, June The Council meetings will be held on Tues- 


22 day, June 25, 10:00 a.m., and Friday, June 28, 
Headquarters: Chase-Park Plaza Hotel, St. 9:00 4.«.-12:00 noon, with the information 
Louis, Mo. meeting of Council and the Executive Board 
Library Services for Vocational-Technical Edu- scheduled for Tuesday at 8:00 a.m. 

cation The ALA Membership Meeting is to be con- 


The meeting, jointly sponsored by the Junior  vened on Wednesday, June 26, 2:00-4:00 р.м. 
College Libraries Section and the American ALA members wishing to bring up matters for 
Association of Junior Colleges, will be con- consideration by the Council (in accordance 
cerned with library services to occupational, with Article VI of the ALA Constitution) are 
vocational, and technical education programs asked to submit their requests to the office of 
in the junior college field. Special emphasis the Executive Director as early as possible. 
will be placed on the supportive materials, The Program Evaluation and Budget Com- 
communication, and personnel necessary to mittee will meet on Friday, June 21, and Satur- 
structure effective programs of library service day, June 22. Meetings of the Executive Board 
in this area. A wide range of speakers and re- will take place on Sunday, June 23, Monday, 
source persons will be involved.in the program. June 24, Tuesday, June 25, Thursday, June 27, 
Note: A special mailing concerning this pre- and Saturday, June 29. 

conference will be sent early this year to mem- “Libraries Unlimited: Meeting the Challenge 
bers of the section and the American Associa- of a Dynamic Society,” the title of President 
tion of Junior Colleges. The information wil Foster E. Mohrhardt’s inaugural address at the 
include hotel rates, room reservation post- San Francisco Conference, sets the theme for 
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cards, program and registration details. the 1968 Kansas City Conference. The confer- 
ACRL Rare Books Section Institute—Thursday, © ence week's activities will include program and 
June 20, to Saturday, June 22. . business meétings of divisions, sections, com- 
Headquarters: Dixon Inn and Linda Hall Li-  mittees, round tables, and other groups. Pro- 
brary . | gram emphasis will be given by many groups 
The Rare Trade in the Twentieth Century to the recommendations on the manpower situ- 


The meeting will provide a general overview ation which came out of the San Francisco meet- 
of the antiquarian book trade, with specific ing and possibly on the findings of the National 
talks covering the trade in Britain, France, Advisory Commission on Libraries, the commis- 
Italy, Spain, Scandinavia, the Low Countries, sion appointed by President Johnson to assist 
and the Western Hemisphere. Speakers are the President's Committee on Libraries in the 
being secured from those countries. study of ways of improving and developing the 
Information Science and Automation Division/ ^ nation's libraries. seq. 
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News from the 
Divisions 


INFORMATION SCIENCE AND 
AUTOMATION DIVISION 


CALL FOR PAPERS 


А continuing supply of quality papers from 
librarians and information scientists around the 
world are necessary to insure the success of 
the soon-to-be-published Journal of Information 
Science and Library Automation. Papers are to 
be original contributions in the information sci- 
ences of particular relevance to libraries and 

Y library automation including mechanization of 
library processes, interlibrary communications, 
computer services and operations, and book 
transportation. Emphasis will be given to re- 
search in and to the history and teaching of these 
subjects. 

Persons having or contemplating papers meet- 
ing the above criteria are urged to contact the 
editor, Frederick G. Kilgour, 1415 Kirkley Road, 
Columbus, Ohio 43221 for further information 
and issue deadlines. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Divisional membership for personal members 
of ALA is limited to one type-of-library division 
and one type-of-activity division without extra 
charge. As ISAD is the newest of the divisions 
and most ALA members have already selected 
their divisional memberships, the ways of be- 
coming an ISAD member are: 

1. Requesting а change in type-of-activity di- 
vision to ISAD at the time ALA dues are paid. 

2. Selecting ISAD as a second type-of-activity 
division by sending $5 additional dues when re- 
newing an annual membership. | 

3. As a life member in ALA, requesting the 
Membership Records Department to change the 
type-of-activity membership to ISAD or sending 
$5 additional dues as above. 

4, As an ALA life member, purchasing a divi- 
sional life membership for $50 and selecting 
ISAD. The specific division may be changed 
upon request. 

Membership in ISAD entitles the member to 
receive the Journal of Information Science and 
Automation and an interim communication. Sub- 
scriptions to the journal may be purchased sep- 

Aciprately for $10 per year. 





COMMUNICATIONS 


John P. McGowan, 


associate director of 


: Northwestern University Library, is the editor 


of an interim communication to be distributed 
to ISAD members. There will be three issues 
this fiscal year: one before the Midwinter Meet- 
ing, one shortly after, and the final one prior to : 
the annual conference in Kansas City. Items of 
interests to ISAD members may be sent to Mr. 
McGowan for inclusion in the communication. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following nominations for 1968 are pre- 
sented as the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee of the Library Education Division, Sarah 
R. Reed, chairman; Frank J. Bertalan; Laurel 
Grotzinger; Miriam Peterson; Howard Rovel- 
stad. 


Vice-President and President-Elect 


Cora PAuL Bomar, director, Educational Media, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Ra- 


leigh, N.C. 








PER ccv M MM I SIN RR ЫНЫ а 
CONTINUING MEMBERSHIP | 






IN ALA 


Current members who have had 25 
years of conseculive membership in 
ALA may apply for "Continuing Mem- 
bership” at the time of permanent re- 
tirement. Continuing membership of- 
fers the same privileges as Personal 
membership without the annual pay- 
ment of dues. 


To check your eligibility and apply, 
please write: 


SSS IS OS SERN on Sas NER 





MEMBERSHIP RECORDS 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 


55; 
Н 
$53 





See GE 
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Mrs. Сакогүх W. FrELD, coordinator, Work 
with Children, Free Library of Philadelphia. 


Director-at-Large 
(3-year term) 
Joanne Harrar, librarian, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, S.C. . 
Rose VAINSTEIN, director, Bloomfield Township 
Public Library, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


Teachers Section 
The following nominations for 1968 are pre- 
sented as the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee of the Teachers Section, Sarah K. Vann, 
chairman; Helen M. Focke; A. Venable Lawson. 


Vice-Chairman and Chairman-Elect 


Нлкогр GorpsTEIN, dean, Library School, Flor- 
ida State University, Tallahassee. 


Saran R. REED, director, School of Library Sci- 


ence, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Can- 
ada. 


Director-at-Large 
(3-year term) 


Jonn FaRLEY, dean, School of Library Science, 





FREE ТО LIBRARIANS 


CURRENT ISSUE: NEW PERIODICALS REPORT 


Monthly issues contain complete bibliographic in- @ 
formation and editorial- scope of new periodicals. 
Alphabetical ond subject index provides instant 
location of any listing from Vol. 1, No.1 to 
current issue. Annual subscription only $10.00. 
Write today. for free current issue ond complete 
details to: "Department 250." 


NEW PERIODICALS REPORT 
BOX 4406 - NEW YORK,NY 10017 








The Most Versatile Library Adhesive 


Ye] -ls ğe] EE] = 


THE KING OF ALL ADHESIVES 





Sobo, the original white resin glue is ex- 
cellent for most any library gluing proj- |* 
ects. It binds book covers, repairs manu- 
scripts and takes care of scores of other [ 
library mending problems. Can be used igw 
in gluing machines. Completely transpar- "= 
ent, great flexibility and odorless. At better 
stores. If unobtainable, send $1 for 4 Oz. 
plastic bottle with spout. 


SLOMONS, Dept. AL, L.1.C., New York 11101 
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State University of New York, Albany. 
Frances PoLLARD, associate professor of library 

science and administrative assistant, Booth Li-. 

brary, Eastern Illinois University, Charleston. 


REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 
An additional division membership in RSD 
now costs $5 instead of $2. Because of the 
growth in size and cost of RQ, the RSD pub- 
lication has moved from “newsletter” to “jour- 
nal” status. өөө 





by Marjorie E. Weissman 


NEW GRANT 


LTP has received a grant in the amount of 
$16,500 from the Council on Library Resources, 
Inc., to support a program for evaluating pho- 
tocopy and microform equipment for libraries. 
Over a four-month period which began November 
15, 1967, William R. Hawken, LTP's consultant 
in the reprographic field, is utilizing a method 
of evaluating equipment which provides for the 
testing in depth of only those machines on which 
a large amount of detailed information would 
be useful Brief testing and prompt reporting 
is being accorded machines of limited utility to 
libraries, thus permitting LTP to increase over, 
past programs the number of machines on which 
reports can be prepared within any given length 
of time. Over the past five years LTP has pub- 
lished evaluations of more than sixty photocop- 
iers and microform readers and reader-printers. 


PUBLICATIONS 
The final typing of the manuscript by Drahos- 
lav Gawrecki on compact steel shelving, which 
is being edited by Herbert Hanna, is under way. 
Many illustrations for the book are in hand; 
others are expected to arrive shortly from Rus- 
sia. 


LTP PRODUCTS 


LTP has received notice that patents for the 
SE-LIN book labeler have been issued in France, 
Italy, and Switzerland. eet 
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LIBRARIANS 


Florida's newest State University will have 
openings for several professional librar- 
ians in all areas of library work prior to 
September, 1968 opening. Applications 
are being accepted now for all positions. 
Outstanding opportunity for professional 
' growth and advancement, Excellent re- 
tirement plan, plus usual vacation and sick 


leave. Address inquiries to: 


L. W. Walker 

Director of [nstructional Resources 
FLORIDA TECHNOLOGICAL 
UNIVERSITY 

P. O. Box 25,000 

Orlando, Florida 32816 


An equal opportunity employer 








UNIVERSITY OF 


SASKATCHEWAN 
REQUIRES 


LAW LIBRARIAN 


EXPERIENCE IN ADMINISTRATION 
AND SUBJECT FIELD IMPORTANT. 
MUST HAVE DEGREE FROM AN 
ACCREDITED LIBRARY SCHOOL. 
SALARY AND STATUS WILL DE- 
PEND ON QUALIFICATIONS AND 
EXPERIENCE. 


Send resume to D. C. Appelt, Librarian, 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan, Canada. 











FOR SALE 


SEARCH Services are one of our specialties. Foreign 
books and periodicals, current and out-of-print. Al- 
bert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 10610. 

OUT-OF-PRINT, Colonial “out-of-print” Book 
Service, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of-print 
books as listed in all library indexes (Granger: 
Essay & General Literature, Shaw Standard, Fiction, 
Biography, Lamont, Speech, etc.). Want lists invited. 
28 E. 4 St., New York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's Gallic 
War, Cicero's Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid, Each 
$3.75. Write for free catalog of other translations. 
Translation Publishing Co., P.O. Box 34, Eastchester, 
N.Y. 10709. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20, 000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 02120. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, Eastern, 
Western, and Midwestern editions. Monthly Index— 
$10 yr. Cumulated (6 mos. & annual)-—$15. Annuals 
available 1960 thru 1966—$10 ea. INDEX, 1725 
Kings Rd., Corvallis, Or. 97330. 

DO you need an out-of-print book? We will search 
and quote any title requested without obligation to 
buy. Brainard Book Co, P.O. Box 444, AL, La 
Grange, П. 

WANT lists get prompt attention, wide search, rea-. 
sonable prices from International Bookfinders, Box 
3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, Ca. 

“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan” by Wilma Bennett. 
Alphabetical fields-of-work subject headings. Direc- 
tions for filing and list of headings only $2, Complete 
set including labels for the 270 fields of work, 501 
cross references, and 58 items of supplementary in- 
formation, $14 postpaid. Paste labels on your own 
folders to set up your vertical file of pamphlets on 
occupational information. Sterling Powers Publishing 
Co., 18 Palmer St., Athens, Oh. 45701. 

EASE your work load with Library Instructional 
and Art Color-Sound filmstrips with recordings. 
Write for catalog. Library Filmstrip Center, 140 N. 
Old Manor, Wichita, Ks. 67208. 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. Larg- 
est and best selections anywhere. Please send us your 
list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Serv- 
ices, Inc., Serial Dept., 56 E. 13 St., New York 10003. 

UNION and Labour Speakers Handbook (Austra- 
lian). How to avoid unemployment, etc. Bound $2, 
paperback $1.60, to Bala Press, Bala, N. Wales, 
United Kingdom. 

STEIN'S The Making of Americans, the famous ex- 
patriate's masterpiece, is now available for the first 
time since 1928 in the only complete edition, cloth- 
bound, $10.95, from Something Else Press, Inc., 160 
Fifth Ау., New York 10010. 
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CONTEMPORARY Authors v. 5-6, v. 1-8. Also 
Duckworth's Comp-ete Roman Drama, 2 v. New. Rea- 
sonable. J. E. Browne, Corrales, N. M. 87048. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
east 


ASSISTANT director. New salary range 1968, 
$10,500-$13,000; meanwhile immediate appointment 
possible within prssent salary range $9000-$11,000. 
To participate in various aspects of administration 
and service in 3-county system serving 24 member Н- 
braries and operating 2 bookmobiles in college com- 
munity on Lake Champlain in Adirondack Moun- 
tains, 60 miles from Montreal. MSLS from ALA-ac- 
credited library school or N.Y. state certificate; 6 
years experience. 3715-hour week, state retirement, 
and health insurance plans. Send resume to Anthony 
Е. Vecchio, Dir, Clinton-Essex-Franklin Library, 
Box 570, Plattsburgh, N.Y. 12901. 

ASSISTANT director in charge of public services. 
Salary $8000—$900€, depending upon experience and 
special qualificatians. Generous fringe benefits in- 
clude 4 weeks paid vacation. 5th-year degree from 
ALA-accredited library school plus 2 years a 
trative experience required. Must strengthen reler: 
ence-readers advisory service to both young adults 
and adults. This medium-sized library has just com- 
pleted a $450,000 project of interior renovations to 
improve its direct service to 30,000 persons in nearby 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. Located near beaches 
just off I-95. 90 minutes to Boston or 45 minutes to 
Providence. Apply J. W. Hurkett, Dir., Publie Li- 
brary, Westerly, R.I. 02891. 

COORDINATOR. for Interrelated Library System. 
Salary $8000-$9000, depending upon experience and 
special qualifications. Generous fringe benefits in- 
clude 4 weeks paid vacation. 5th-year degree from 
ALA-accredited library school plus appropriate ex- 
perience required. System includes public and school 
libraries in 7 towns, plus liaison work with university 
library, other library systems, and Department of 
State Library Serv-ces. System provides reference in- 
terloan service to 44,000 persons in addition to 30,000 
persons served locally. Apply J. W. Hurkett, Dir, 
Public Library, Westerly, R.I. 02891. 

DIRECTOR: for public library in N.J. suburb of 
17,000. Over 100 years old, the library has an es- 
tablished collection of 53,000 vols. and a new build- 
ing under construction. An MLS, state certification, 
experience required. Congenial trained staff and ex- 
cellent fringe Бепеліз present a splendid opportunity. 
Salary $8900-$10,500. Write B-439. 

CHILDREN'S Ebrarian at Martin Memorial Li- 
brary in York, Pennsylvania, to supervise a busy juve- 
nile department with a full-time staff of 4 persons. 
Library degree recuired and 3 to 5 years experience 
in work with children. Salary range $8000 to $9000, 
depending on experience. Apply to Katharine Shorey, 
Dir., 159 E. Market St., York, Pa. 17401. 

CHILDREN’S librarian: to take full charge of pro- 
gram, with additional staff, in room of 10,000 vols. 
Suburban N.J. community of 17 000 now building a 
new library. N.J. state certification and U.S. citizen- 
‘ship required. Salary range $6214-$7760. Write Àd- 
ministrator, Public Library, South Orange, NJ. 
07079. 

LIBRARY director IT. Town of 25,000 in growing 
area of southeastern New York State. 144 hours from 
New York City, near new Interstate Rt. 84, 1 mile 
from system heacquarters and community college. 
MLS from accredited library school, minimum 4 
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years experience, some in administrative capacity. Sal- 
ary range $12,000-$16,000. 35-hour work week, usual 
benefits. Position available May 1. Send resume to . 
Henry W. Hogue, Chmn., Thrall Library Committee; 
103 Lake Av., Middletown, N.Y. 10949. 

MIDDLEBURY College Library has 2 openings: 1) 
acquisitions librarian to head order department with 
a book budget of $69,000; 2) special collections li- 
brarian to take charge of our outstanding collection 
of American literature. Salaries open; usual benefits. 
For further information write J. R. McKenna, La. 
Middlebury College Library, Middlebury, Vt. 05753. 

GENERAL services librarian. New salary range 
1968, no experience required, $6700-$7700; meanwhile 
immediate appointment possible within present salary 
range $6200-$7200. Opportunity to learn in 3-county 
serving 23 member libraries and operating 2 bookmo- 
biles in college community on Lake Champlain in 
Adirondack Mountains, 60 miles from Montreal. 
MSLS from ALA-accredited library school or N.Y. 
state certificate. 3714-hour week. State retirement and 
health insurance plans. Send resume to Anthony F. 
Vecchio, Dir, Clinton-Essex-Franklin Library, Box 
570, Plattsburgh, N.Y. 12901. 

LIBRARY science staf opening for rapidly ex- 
panding undergraduate library science department. 
Requirements: MLS plus additional graduate work 
and public school experience. Retirement plan inte- 
grated with social security; health and major medi- 
cal insurance available. Good vacation and sick 
leave. Opportunity for advanced study within 100 
miles in 3 large cities. Excellent advancement oppor- 
tunities. Salary $10,649-$14,260 including 6 weeks 
summer work for associate professor rank, and for 
professional rank $12,926—$17,332 including 6 weeks 
summer work. Position open June 1, 1968. Send aca- 
demic and professional credentials to Mildred Forness, 
4, L. Se. Dept, State College, Edinboro, Pa. 
16412. 

ASSISTANT library director. Challenging position 
jn an expanding library system on Long Island’s 
North Shore. 5th-year degree and 3 years experience 
preferred. Salary $8500 and up, depending on experi- 
ence. Complete benefits. Please send resume to B-440. 

SUFFOLK Cooperative Library System, P.O. Box 
187, 627 N. Sunrise, Service Rd., Bellport, L.I., N.Y.; 
tel: 516-286-3500. Assistant Director III for techni- 
са] services. Salary: $12,272-$14,898 per year. Du- 
ties: coordinate and supervise the acquisition, cata- 
loging, and physical preparation of 500,000 to 1 mil- 
lion volumes per year for over 250 member and cus- 
tomer libraries. Minimum qualifications: 5th-year de- 
gree ALA or New York State accredited graduate 
school of librarianship and 8 years of increasingly re- 
sponsible experience, preferably in the field of tech- 
nical services. Ability as an administrator/organizer 
is essential and some knowledge of computer opera- 
tions is desirable. Adult consultant (senior librarian 
ШЇ). Salary: $11,128-$13,520 per year. Duties: plan, 
organize, and coordinate the adult services in the li- 
brary system; and stimulate and direct special activi- 
ties for adults through 43 libraries in the county. 
Minimum qualifications: 5th-year degree ALA or 
New York State accredited graduate school of librar- 
janship and 6 years of experience, preferably 3 years 
in adult services. Ability as a public speaker and ad- 
ministrator, possessed with initiative and tact, is es- 
sential. Chief cataloger (senior librarian Ш). Sal 
ary: $11,128-$13,520 per year. Duties: catalog, clas- 
sify, and assign subject headings to nonfiction books _ 
purchased for approximately 250 libraries. Supervis 
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3-5 professional catalogers and some clerical staff. 
Maintain liaison with member libraries. Minimum 
qualifications: 5th-year degree or New York 
State accredited graduate school of librarianship and 
^6 years of experience, preferably 3 years in catalog- 
ing services. Ábility as administrator/organizer is es- 
sential Reference coordinator (senior librarian ШЇ). 
Salary; $11,128-$13,520 per year. Duties: plan and 
coordinate the development of reference resources 
throughout the library system. Supervise interlibrary 
loan function and advise system librarians regarding 
solving reference problems and training in reference 
skills. Minimum qualifications: 5th-year degree ALA 
or New York State accredited graduate school of li- 
brarianship and 6 years of experience, preferably 3 
years in the reference field. Ability as administrator 
and public speaker, possessed with initiative and 
tact. Extensive knowledge of all reference tools and 
ability to participate effectively in cultural and intel- 
lectual activities of community is essential. System 
reference librarian at the Patchogue Library (senior 
librarian П). Salary: $9620-$11,674 per year. Du- 
ties: answer reference questions of member libraries 
and other public and private organizations. Reference 
consultant to member libraries regarding their needs 
and collections. Minimum qualifications: 5th-year de- 
gree ALA or New York State accredited graduate 
school of librarianship and 4 years of experience, 
preferably 2 years in reference work. Ability to rec- 
ognize and evaluate the needs of the region, and to 
speak to the public, with initiative and tact, is essen- 
tial. Order librarian (senior librarian II). Salary: 
$9620-$11,674 per year. Duties: under the general 
supervision of the assistant director IIT for technical 
services, direct the acquisitions and serial record ac- 
tivities of a system processing 500,000 to 1 million 
volumes per year for 250 member and customer li- 
braries. Supervise 8-10 clerks. Maintain liaison with 
customer libraries. Minimum qualifications: 5th-year 
degree ALA or New York State accredited graduate 
, school of librarianship and 4 years of experience, 
preferably 2 years in the field of technical services. 
Some knowledge of the book publishing industry, 
book jobber and computer operations is desirable. 
Catalogers (junior librarian). Salary: $7540-$9126 
per year. Duties: assign call numbers and subject 
headings to nonfiction books purchased for libraries. 
^»Supervise clerical staff. Minimum qualifications: 
' Bth-year degree ALA or New York State accredited 
graduate school of librarianship. Liberal benefits: 26 
working days of annual leave, 10 paid holidays, N.Y. 
State noncontributory 1/60th retirement plan, sick 
leave, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, disability insurance, 
etc. Salary may be above beginning level when ex- 
perience exceeds minimum Civil Service require- 
ments. Bellport, оп Long Island's delightful South 
Shore, is 60 miles east of New York City. Applicants, 
please send complete, resume and references to Guen- 
ter А. Jansen, Dir. Е 

REFERENCE librarian needed. Excellent oppor- 
tunity to become a specialist in the rapidly expand- 
ing field of medical librarianship. A spacious, mod- 
ern medical library will be opened in a few months. 
Salary $6800 up, depending on experience. Month va- 
cation. Usual fringe benefits. Apply George Н. Hun- 
ter, Med. Ln., University of Vermont, Burlington 
05401. 

HEAD librarian. Available January 1, 1968. 
5th-year library degree required plus administrative 
experience. Salary open, depending on qualifications 

o and experience. Usual fringe benefits. Apply Thomas 
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F. Shaw, Chmn., L. Bd, Public Library, West 
Springfield, Ma. 01089. 

DIRECTOR of technical processing center. Asso- 
ciation of New York Libraries for Technical Services 
is seeking its first director whose initial responsibility 
will be to develop and direct a pilot project for at 
least 2 years to determine the feasibility of establish- 
ing a cataloging and acquisitions center to serve 
publie libraries in New York State. Following the 
successful conclusion of the pilot, the director will 
plan, establish, organize, and administer the center. 
He will review and make recommendations on loca- 
Поп of the center, on automated and computer equip- 
ment and programming required, on cataloging and 
acquisitions procedures. Will be assisted by a com- 
puter specialist, a cataloger, and other appropriate 
staff. Responsible to a board of trustees representing 
the public library systems in New York State. Re- 
quirements: a baccalaureate degree, graduation from 
an approved library school, minimum of 8 years of 
professional library experience, at least 4 years of 
which must have been in an administrative capacity; 
or an advanced degree in a related technical area 
with a minimum of 8 years of appropriate experi- 
ence. Salary $20,000-$25,000; excellent fringe bene- 
fits. Office located in Nassau County. Submit resume 
to B-443. 

EDINBORO State College library has 5 openings 
for 1968-69: 1) library system and information 
specialist, 2) assistant cataloger, 3) assistant acquisi- 
tions, 4) assistant reference librarian, and 5) branch 
librarian. MLS degree plus а minimum of 3 years of 
professional or teaching experience required. Full 
academic status, faculty rank and salary, and all 
college vacations. Beginning salary $6910—$13,680 for 
9 months, depending upon qualifications. Summer 
work at same rate optional Apply to Dr. Hwa-Wei 
Lee, Chief Ln., Edinboro State College, Edinboro, 
Pa. 16412. 
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LIBRARIAN П: $8040-$10,440. Cataloger. 2 years 
experience. Degree from ALA-accredited library 
school. To work with state agency collector and; 
under supervision of librarian IV, coordination for 
activities under Title Ш, LSCA. А civil service 
agency. Usual fringe benefits. Apply Personnel Officer, 
West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 Quarrier 
St., Charleston, W.V. 25311. 

STATE librarian, salary $15,000 and assistant li- 
brarian, salary $9000, in rapidly growing state. Li- 
brary degree plus 5 years experience in public or ex- 
tension libraries, including 3 years administration. 
l-month vacation, state retirement system, social se- 
curity. Apply Library Commission for the State of 
Delaware, P.O. Box 635, Dover 19901. 

PRINCE George's County Memorial Library, an 
expanding library system located near the nation's 
capitol. Young adult, children’s and readers services 
librarians needed. Degree but по experience: 
$7036-$8441. For librarians with experience we have 
the following openings: assistant coordinator in 
children's services, $9166-$11,001; head of large 
branch, $10,022~$12,027; head of children’s depart- 
ment, $7680-$9215. Liberal fringe benefits include 24 
days of annual leave, 12 days sick leave each year, 
paid holidays, retirement. If you are interested in a 
library system that offers professional growth send 
your resume to the Personnel Officer, Prince George's 
County Memorial Library, 6532 Adelphi Rd., Hyatts- 
ville, Md. 20782. 
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CONSULTANT П. Salary range $9420-$12,180. 
5-years experience. Degree from ALA-accredited li- 
brary school. To supervise direct service program in 
15 counties. 2 50-ft. trailers in use in 9 counties on 
8-hour, 3-week schedule. Collection and staff housed 
in Charleston. Staff of 4 work with trailers. Total 
staff of 8 to work with 12 libraries and trailers. 
Library with a budget of $81,500. Staff and operation 
costs from state agency budget. A civil service 
agency. Usual fringe benefits. Apply Personnel Officer, 
West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 Quarrier St., 
Charleston, W.V. 25311. 

LIBRARIAN IV. Salary range $9900-$12,780. 6 
years experience, preferably in academic, public, or 
state library agency. Degree from ALA-accredited li- 
brary school. To coordinate activities under Title III, 
LSCA, and to supervise professional and semi-profes- 
Sional staff involved in reference, bibliography, and 
acquisitions at the state agency level. À civil service 
agency. Usual fringe benefits. Apply Personnel 
Officer, West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 
Quarrier St., Charleston, W.V. 25311. 

CHILDREN'S librarian to head department in re- 
gional library serving 67,000 population in Virginia's 
Shenandoah Valley. Children's collection of 16,000 
volumes to be housed in new quarters early 1968. 
MLS degree required, minimum salary $5856; 
38-hour week, 4 weeks vacation, sick leave, social se- 
curity. Apply to Joyce Moyers, Ln. Rockingham 
Public Library, Harrisonburg, Va. 22801. 

CATALOGER, for college library converting to LC 
classification. LS degree from accredited library 
school, 1 or 2 years appropriate experience in LC 
classification. Salary open, depending on qualifica- 
tions and experience. Sick leave, 4 weeks vacation, 
retirement plan, faculty status. Write to Regina M. 
Yoast, Ln., Armstrong State College, Savannah, Ga. 
31406, or phone 912-354-9715. 

THREE professional vacancies due to staff expan- 
sion and retirement. Acquisitions librarian, to super- 
vise staff of 3 adults, acquisitions budget approaching 
$50,000, ability to plan Jater conversion to computer- 
based operations. Two catalogers. Head cataloger, to 
supervise 4 adults, responsibility for all main and de- 
partmental collection cataloging; cataloger, interest 
and/or experience in serials/documents. Positions 
offer challenge, oppcrtunity for advancement. Salary 
By $7000-$9500. Excellent fringe benefits. Write 
DIRECTOR: county system of 5 libraries and 
bookmobile located in scenic western Maryland, 2% 
hours drive from Pittsburgh, Baltimore, and Wash- 
ington. Present budget $135,000, increasing to 
$160,000 in July 1968. Graduate library science de- 
gree and experience required. Fringe benefits include 
20 working days vacation, sick leave, full hospitaliza- 
tion. Salary $10,000-$13,000. Apply Dr. Adam Baer, 
Pres, Allegany County Board of Library Trustees, 
111 Frost Av., Frostburg, Md. 21532. 

ASSISTANT librarian and branch librarian 
needed for rapidly growing system in a resort area. 
Both are interes’ing, challenging’ positions in new li- 
braries centrally located in residential communities. 
5th-year degree from ALA-accredited library school 
required. Salaries: 1) $7368, for a librarian with ex- 
perience in administration, cataloging, and reference, 
2) $6420, for a librarian with appropriate experience. 
For details write Mrs. Margaret C. Beda, City Ln., 
Bayside Library, 936 Independence Bl, Virginia 
Beach, Va. 23455. 

UNIVERSITY of Maryland, Baltimore County 
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Campus. Positions available immediately: cataloger 
(salary open), requires 1 year experience with LC 
classification; serials librarian (S6800 up). Position 
available February 1: reference librarian ($6800 up)., 
All positions require 5th-year degree. Benefits include ‘ 
22 working days vacation, 12 holidays, 35-hour week, 
health insurance, and retirement plans. Opened in 
September 1966, this new campus has a student body 
of 1400 and a library collection of 30,000 volumes. 
Apply J. D. Haskell, Ln., University of Maryland, 
Baltimore County Campus, 5401 Wilkens Av., Balti- 
more 21228. 

HEAD of children’s selection to assume responsi- 
bility for selection of books, periodicals, recordings, 
pamphlets, and foreign language materials in a grow- 
ing library system with a budget of $145,000 for 
children's materials. MSLS and 5 years experience. 
Salary range: $9166-$11,001. Send resume to Person- 
nel Officer, Prince George's County Memorial Li- 
brary, 6532 Adelphi Rd., Hyattsville, Md. 20782. 


midwest 
ADULT services librarian. Challenging opportunity 
in growing community. Salary open, dependent upon М, 
experience. LS degree required. Apply Lois V." v: 
Miller, Public Library, 510 Walnut Av., St. Charles, 
Tl. 60174. 

HEAD librarian wanted. An attractive and thriving 
city of 8000 in northwestern Minnesota with a new 
public library building is seeking a professional di- 
rector. Present librarian is retiring. The city is a 
shopping center for a large area, has a junior college 
and vocational school, and will become the center for 
multicounty library service. Candidates must be grad- 
uates of ап ALA-accredited library school, and some 
experience is desirable. Salary open. Fringe benefits 
include public employee's retirement, health insur- 
ance, sick benefits, and vacation time. Apply Cene 
Beito, c/o Northern State Bank, Thief River Falls, 
Mn. 56701. 

YOUNG adult book reviewer wanted for enlarged 
Booklist reviewing staff at ALA headquarters in Chi- 
cago. Stimulating work, consisting of reading and 
evaluating current books for use by young adults, age 
14-18, for librarian with degree from an accredited 
library school, experience in working with young peo- 
ple in high school and preferably also in public li- 
braries, a wide knowledge of books suitable for-r 
young adults, critical book judgment, and ability to 


"write concise annotations. Beginning salary $7956: 


with annual increments to $11,160. Pleasant working 
conditions. Liberal vacation and excellent fringe ben- 
efits. Apply to Edna Vanek, Ed., Booklist and Sub- 
scription Books Bulietin, ALA headquarters 60611. 

RARE books cataloging head. University of Michi- 
gan Library. Required qualifications: relevant cata- 
loging experience, preferably in research library, 
reading knowledge of classical and two modern Euro- 
pean languages, supervisory ability. Graduate degree 
in subject field desirable. Supervises 2 professionals, 
1 clerical. Beginning $11,600. Apply to Marjorie M. 
Tompkins, Pers., University of Michigan Library, 
Ann Arbor 48104. University of Michigan is an equal 
opportunity employer. 

HEAD librarian in progressive southern Minnesota 
city of 12,587 population. Salary open and highly 
competitive. Periodic salary increases, cost of living 
bonuses, state retirement system, paid hospitalization 
plan including major medical coverage, sick leave, 
annual vacation, 8 paid holidays, and $2000 life insur- 
ance. $40,250 budget. $6500 of which is for books. ж. 
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33,600 volumes. 125,000 circulation, 3 full-time non- 
professional staff members plus student help. Prelimi- 
nary plans drawn for new $270,000 addition to house 
„£0,000 volumes. MLS from ALA-approved library 
‘school required, some experience preferred. Apply 
Myron Medin, City Mgr., Municipal Bldg., New Ulm, 
Mn. 56073. 

ADULT services librarian for headquarters library 
in regional system. LS degree required, 4 weeks vaca- 
tion, $6600-$8100 depending upon experience. Refer- 
ence librarian, branch library, LS degree required. 4 
weeks vacation, $6600 minimum: Apply Gene Martin, 
UN Boone Regional Library, Columbia, Mo. 

1. 

3 POSITIONS available in Lansing Public Li- 
brary. 2 branch librarians, one reference librarian at 
new central library. Salary starts at $6917 with no 
experience, up to $9159 with 6 years; maximum 
$12,729. MLS degree required. $240 Blue Cross or 
other insurance paid, 4 weeks vacation, 12 days an- 
nual sick leave with open-end accumulation. Ápply 
W. J. Kimbrough, Chief Ln., 401 S. Capital Av., 
Lansing, Mi. 49914. 

x LIBRARY director for Central Michigan Library 
"^"System and Ingham County Library, ll branches 

plus bookmobile and 6 contracting libraries in 3 

counties. MSLS plus 4 years experience, minimum. 

Salary approximately $12,000. Usual benefits. Write 

Robert J. McCarthy, Pres, Ingham County Library 

Board, 527 S. Washington Av., Lansing, Mi. 48933. 

WHAT can a library do? This state government 
doesn't know. Imaginative experienced reference li- 
brarian could show them. If states and state libraries 
are to set the pace, you might be able to help. Bold 
new program in new territory needs skilled reference 
librarian to lead the way. If interested apply State 
Librarian, State Library, Jefferson City, Mo. 65101. 

MICHIGAN, University of, Ann Arbor. Beginning 
graduate librarians, beginning range $7200-$8000. 
Descriptive catalogers, original cataloging in subject 
fields (including music) and European languages 
where competent; several positions. Experienced 
graduate librarians: 1) Descriptive cataloger assis- 
tant head, revises descriptive cataloging, trains and 
supervises staff, performs more difficult cataloging, 
beginning $10,200-$11,600; 2) subject cataloger & 
classifier, in subject fields and European languages 

where competent, beginning $8000-$9000; 3) de- 
scriptive & subject cataloger (including classifying), 
descriptive and subject cataloging of microfilm copies 

of books in Short-Title Catalogue of Books ... 1475- 

1640 (half-time); classifies and assigns subject 

headings to books in subject fields and European lan- 

guages where competent (half-time), beginning 
$8000-$9000. Apply to Marjorie M. Tompkins, Pers., 

University Library. University of Michigan is an 

equal opportunity employer. 

GILBERT М. Simmons Library, Kenosha, Wiscon- 
sin 53140. Two positions, librarian I. 5th-year library 
degree required. Salary range $6400-$8574, begin- 
ning salary dependent upon experience. One position 
in central ае department, other is head of 
branch. Will consider library assistant IV for branch 
position; college degree required. Salary scale for li- 
brary assistant IV, $5400-$7234. Annual 5% incre- 
ments for satisfactory service, 22 days vacation, sick 


leave cumulative to 960 hours, state retirement plan,. 


social security, health insurance paid by city. Apply 
Rose Mosigian, Asst. Dir. 
OPENINGS for 3 qualified librarians: adult ser- 


vices head, responsible for reference, readers service, 
= ij 


book selection, displays; extension service head, su- 
pervise bookmobile and branch services, develop 
book collection, plan new services; children’s services 
head, complete charge to develop book collection, sto- 
ry-hour program, initiate new services. These posi- 
tions offer challenging opportunities in a growing 
community for right persons. Minimum salary $7500, 
month vacation, sick leave, state reitrement, Blue 
Cross available. Apply to Library Director, Fairfield 
County District Library, Lancaster, Oh. 43130. 

HEAD librarian: for city of 17,000. Modern, air- 
conditioned building. Provides all service. to county 
of 36,802 by 2 branches and bookmobile. Staff of 13. 
Book collection, 57,000. Budget, $97,000. 4 weeks va- 
cation. Sick leave. Retirement. Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield available. MS in LS and some experience pre- 
ferred. Salary open. Apply Urban H. Doorley, Pres., 
Amos Memorial Public Library, Sidney, Oh. 45365. 

SLAVIC cataloger with several years of cataloging 
experience, preferably including experience in cata- 
loging Slavic materials, to perform descriptive and 
subject cataloging and classification for Slavic lan- 
guage books and serials. $9000-$10,200 a year. Apply 
to Marjorie M. Tompkins, Pers., University of Michi- 
gan Library, Ann Arbor 48104. University of Michi- 
gan is an equal opportunity employer. 

CATALOGERS wanted for Chicago Circle Campus 
of the University of Illinois. New campus, 5 minutes 
from the Loop. 1967-68 enrollment 12,000 students; 
book budget $750,000. Monograph and serials catalog- 
ers, experience in large research library essential, 
knowledge of LC classification and practice desirable. 
Faculty rank, 12 months appointment with 23 work- 
ing days vacation, 6 paid holidays. State retirement, 
group health insurance. Salary range $7700-$11,500, 
depending upon experience and qualifications. Write 
Louis A. Schultheiss, University of Illinois at Chi- 
cago Circle, Box 8198, 60680. 

HEAD of general reading department and branch 
librarian HI for new downtown branch. Both positions 
start at $9312 with 4 years experience, up to $10,224 
with 10 years experience. Maximum $11,088. First as- 
sistant in art, music, and drama department and first 
assistant in business and industry department. Both 
positions start at $8592 with 2 years experience, up 
to $9456 with 8 years experience. Fringe benefits in- 
clude $5000 free life insurance, $200 toward Blue 
Cross or other health insurance, 4 weeks vacation. 
Apply to John A. Oliver, Asst. Dir., Public Library, 
1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mi. 48502. 

DIRECTOR of county library and area library sys- 
tem. To head growing system of 12 area libraries 
with great potential in Ann Arbor, Michigan, home 
of University of Michigan. Picturesque town, conge- 
nial staff of 17 employees, cooperative board of trust- 
ees. 4 years of administrative experience preferred 
with MSLS. Starting salary $10,000-$13,000, depend- 
ing upon qualifications. Generous benefits Include 9 
paid holidays, comprehensive medical plan and life 
insurance. Reply to.Mrs. Jane Benjamin, Washtenaw 
County Library, 2232 S. Industrial Hwy., Ann Arbor, 
Mi. 48104. 

HEAD librarian: for a county library to plan and 
develop countywide service. Cooperative board inter- 
ested in good libraries. Financial and advisory help 
available from Ohio State Library and a 1967 survey 
of the county's libraries available as a guide. New li- 
brary building in the blueprint stage. Pleasant, small 
city in an historic vacation and recreation center 
with good hunting and fishing. Graduate library de- 
gree plus administrative experience required. Salary 
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` $9000 with usual vacation, sick leave, and state re- 
tirement. Apply John N. Storck, Actg. Ln., Mercer 
Conn District Library, 303 №. Main St., Celina, Oh. 

BRANCH librarian. Large branch, 50,000 vols. 5 
full-time, 3 part-time staff, includes supervision; 
scheduling, book selection, administration. Progres- 
sive library system in the world's largest steel pro- 
ducing city, at foot of Lake Michigan and just 30.min- 
utes from Chicago. $6200-$6800 beginning salary, 4 
weeks vacation, sick leave, social security, retirement. 
Apply Hardin Smith, Public Library, 2401 E. Colum- 
- bus Dr., East Chicago, In. 46312. 

CATALOG librarian: to catalog and supervise the 
processing of all library materials in a busy biomedi- 
cal library and to actively participate in an 
acquisitions/cataloging mechanization project. We 
prefer someone with a scientific background, a read- 
ing knowledge of a foreign language, some acquain- 
tance with medical terminology, the NLM cataloging 
rules, classification scheme and MeSH. Salary 
$7000-$7500, depending on training and” experience. 
Apply Estelle Brodman, Ph.D., Ln. & Prof. of Medi- 
cal History, Washington University School of Medi- 
cine Library, 4580 Scott Ау., St. Louis 63110. 

' HEAD librarian wanted for public library in col- 
lege town of 8000 in central Iowa. Salary open, de- 
pendent on experience. Ápply to O. Dale Smith, 
nns Bd. of Trs, Stewart Library, Grinnell, Ia. 

HEAD librarian. From the land of sky blue waters 
comes a job refreshing. The public library of Fergus 
Falls, Minnesota, a friendly city of 14,000 has an 
immediate opening for а head librarian. Applicants 
must have 1 year of library science from a school ac- 
credited by ALA or the Minnesota Board of Educa- 

: tion. Salary $8000 and up, depending upon education 
and experience. Month vacation, hospitalization, sick 
leave, retirement, and life insurance. 27,000 volumes, 
recordings, and 16mm film service. 10 full- and part- 
time staff. Budget $46,500. Send credentials to Lorne 
Бш, Bd. V-P, Public Library, Fergus Falls, Mn. 
56537. 

ASSISTANT to the director. One of Illinois! new 
System's headquarters needs a librarian to help de- 
velop the system's services. This position will have а 

> broad spectrum of duties. This is for the librarian 

who wants to learn public library administration and 
system's operating procedures. Beginning salary is 
$8100 with the usual fringe benefits. Write to George 

А. Curtis, Dir., River Bend Library System, 504 Sev- 

enteenth St., Moline, Il. 61265. 5 

CHILDREN'S librarian. New, air-conditioned 
children’s room. Beginning salary $6200—$6800. 4 
weeks vacation, sick leave, social security, retirement. 
Work under supervision of experienced supervisor. 
Apply Hardin Smith, Public Library, 2401 E. Colum- 
bus Dr., East Chicago, In. 46312. 

CIRCULATION Librarian: to supervise a busy, cir- 
culation desk in an active medical center library. 
Present staff consists of 3 full-time and 4 part-time 
circulation clerks, 1 part-time librarian, and 2 shelv- 
ers. Salary $6400-$7200, depending on training and 
experience. Apply Estelle Brodman, Ph.D., Ln. & 
Prof. of Medical History, Washington University 
d of Medicine Library, 4580 Scott Av., St. Louis 
63110. 

COMMUNITY college librarian, Macomb County, 
north ‘of metropolitan Detroit. 12-month position. 
Master’s degree in library science required. Salary 
$11,000-$18,000. Application form from Director of 
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Personnel? Macomb County Community College, 
14500 Twelve Mile Rd., Warren, Mi. 48093. : 

SYSTEM librarian for Central Kansas Library 
System. Headquarters at Hoisington, Kansas. 55 liw 
braries in 14 counties, Master's in library science plus ` 
5 years experience with 2 in administrative position 
minimum. Salary $10,000-$12,000. Write Keith R. 
Trost, Cons. Ln., Box 165, Hoisington, Ks. 67544. — 

BOWLING Green (Ohio) University has the fol- 
lowing openings: business and economics librarian, 
MLS plus МА in business or economics, to do ad- 
vanced reference work and book selection; social 
sciences librarian, MLS plus MA in sociology or 
political science, to do advanced reference work and 
book sélection; senior cataloger, MLS plus exten- 
sive professional experience, knowledge of Dewey 
system, and administrative potential; cataloger, MLS, 
could Ље a beginning position; assistant systems and 
procedures librarian, MLS plus knowledge of library 
applications of data processing, interest in research; 
librarian of Firelands Campus, MLS plus experience 
in book selection, to develop collection for new li- 
brary on branch campus and to be in charge when 
Firelands Library opens in fall of 1968; serials li-al 
brarian, intended to take eventual charge of serials 
department, MLS plus some serials experience. New 
building opened June 1967. (See Library. Journal 
for December 1, 1967.) Faculty rank. Salaries open, 
depending upon qualifications and experience, An 
equal opportunity employer. Submit resumes, refer- 
ences, and transcripts of undergraduate and graduate 
work to Robert Rogers, L. Dir., Bowling Green Uni- 
versity, Ohio 43402. 

LIBRARY director: overall administration of a 
professionally sound and dynamic public library in 
a highly educated and cultural community. Service 
area of 9488. Located in the heart of Michigan winter 
and summer sports area. MLS degree required. Lib- 
eral vacation and fringe benefits. Salary open, depend- 
ing upon qualifications. Apply R. H. Phinny, 8 E. 
Main St., Fremont, Mi. 49412. 

ADMINISTRATOR for public library serving a 
junior college town of 17,700 in northeastern Minne- 
sota, located in a fishing, hunting, skiing area, Ex- 
cellent opportunity for ambitious librarian to acquire 
experience. Book collection, 93,000. Circulation, 
181,000. Budget approximately, $80,000. Prize-winning . 
functional building, experienced staff of 19, coopera? T 
tive board, member of multicounty library system. 
Salary $9000 plus liberal fringe benefits, paid family 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 27 working days vacation, 
life insurance, retirement benefits, ete. MLS and suit- 
able experience required. Send resume or inquiries 
to W. Е. Hudelson, D.D.S., Chmn., Selection Com- 
mittee, Public Library, Hibbing, Mn. 55746. І 

CAREERS for ambitious library school graduates 
in a major university library in a small Midwestern 
town. Opportunities in cataloging, circulation, and 
serials departments, and in the education, mathe- 
matics, and speech pathology libraries. Faculty status, 
social security and (1596) retirement plans, 
disability and major medical insurance; minimum 
salary $7700. Apply to the Director, University of 
lowa Libraries, Iowa City, Ia. 52240. 


moüntain plains 


CATALOGER, head of technical services. MLS de- 


gree from library school accredited by American Li- 
brary Association, 2 years public library experience, 
desirable. Supervise ordering, cataloging, classifying, з. 
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supervision of processing, bibliographical research in 
beautiful new library with 85,000-volume capacity. 

apidly expanding community ‘of 33,000 population, 
offering variety of recreational and educational facili- 
ties. Utmost in fringe benefits plus state retirement 
system; salary range $6960-$9325. Position open. 
Apply Personnel Director, City of North Las Vegas, 
2200 Civic Center Dr., North Las Vegas, Nv. 89030. 

COORDINATOR of adult services, Lincoln City 
Libraries, Lincoln, Nebraska. Librarian Ш. Salary 
range $7758-$9401. 5th-year degree plus appropriate 
experience. City-county service and expanding pro- 
gram. Apply Director's Office, Lincoln City Libraries, 
Lincoln, Nb. 68508. 

LIBRARIAN: city of 18,500 in Denver metropoli- 
tan area. 4 full-time staff including professional chil- 
dren's librarian. Collection approximately 20,000 vols. 
Salary $6972-$9096. FICA, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 10 
days vacation, 12 days sick leave. MLS and 3 years 
experience required. Apply City Manager, 3031 W. 
76 Av., Westminster, Co. 80030. 

LOOKING for new horizons? We have 27,000 square 

„ез to share with assistant county librarian for ex- 
panding tricounty system in scenic northern Nevada. 
Salary $6564-$7992. New position, primary responsi- 
bility for community services. MLS from ALA-ac- 
credited library school required; practical experience 
preferred, but not vital. Write Miss Davis C. Mc- 
Daniel, Ln., Elko County Library, Elko, Nv. 89801. 


southwest 


HEAD librarian, MLS degree from ALA-accredited 
school required. Growing community of 32,000. High, 
dry climate. Send resume, salary requirements. Ex- 
pansion program in the planning. Apply Mrs. Alan 
Antweil, Public Library, Hobbs, N.M. 88240. 

CATALOGER. Rice University, Houston, Texas. 
New building, good prospects. Salary open, at least 
$700/mo., more for exceptional training and ability. 
Houston cost of living among lowest in U.S. Write 
Hardin Craig, Jr., Ln. 


pacific northwest 


LIBRARIAN JII, adult services department. Under 
40 and MLS or MALS in past 7-8 years. Work in- 
“prolves general supervision of adult department. Prep- 
‘aration of working schedules for reference depart- 
ment. Evaluation of books for binding, replacement, 
and discard. Evaluation of gifts. Coordination of 
book selection and major responsibility for selection 
of adult books. Some time at reference desk. Salary 

range $7200 up, based on experience. Apply to Per- 
sonnel Officer, City Hall, Boise, Id. 83702 

CITY librarian, Oregon City, Oregon. "Beginning 
salary $7500. Full responsibility for city public library 
operations. Must have a graduate degree from an ac- 
credited school of librarianship and a minimum of 2 
years experience in library operations or be a college 
graduate with comparable education and experience. 
Position open February 1, 1967. Write to John A. 
Buol, Sec., Oregon City Civil Service Commission, 
City Hall, 7 & John Adams Sts., Oregon City, Or. 
97045. 

ASSISTANT librarian for a state liberal arts col- 
lege, enrollment of 900. Position available now. Main 
responsibility: serials department, including ordering, 
claiming, and binding. Also assist with reference 
service. MLS degree required; experience preferable. 

_dSalary open. Excellent fringe benefits: state retire- 
ment, soc. sec., Blue Cross, life ins, sick lv, month 


vac. on 12-mo. contract. Apply Jane C. Keegan, Ln., 
Lewis-Clark Normal School, Lewiston, Id. 83501. 

DIRECTOR for modern, progressive 5-county re- 
gional library. Must be graduate of accredited library 
school, have 3 years administrative experience in 
public library. Benefits include 15 days annual leave, 
state retirement, social security, 12 days sick leave. 
Library has 28 contracting communities, 3 bookmo- 
biles, circulates 900,000 books to population of 
124,000 scattered over 15,000 square miles. Salary de- 
pendent on qualifications and experience. Contact 
North Central Regional Library, 310 Douglas St., 
Wenatchee, Wa. 98801. 

DOCUMENTS librarian to administer separate 
university collection of federal regional depository, 
extensive state documents, selected UN, maps. Posi- 
tion open after January 1, 1968. Graduate library de- 
gree or appropriate subject degree, and/or extensive 
documents experience, required. Salary and faculty 
rank dependent upon qualifications. Contact Dean of 
Library Service, University of Montana, Missoula 
59801, or phone 406-243-2053. 

LIBRARIAN openings, Oregon State Library. Op- 
portunity for professional fulfillment! Attractive, spa- 
cious. working conditions, libera] retirement benefits. 
If you have an MLS degree from an ALA-approved 
library school, imaginative ideas, and professional tal- 
ents to dedicate to interesting, worthwhile public 
service, possibly one of these positions is for you. 
Field services director. Plans and directs the course 
of statewide public library development in coopera- 
tion with the state librarian. Supervises activities 
of public library consultants. Salary range 
$9930-$11,880, depending on qualifications. Techni- 
cal services director. Administrative and supervisory 
responsibilities relating to acquisitions, processing, 
documents/serials. Salary range $9120-$10,980, de- 
pending on qualifications. Documents/serials librar- 
ian. Builds documents collection and does consultant 
work with Oregon depository libraries. Salary range 
$8400-$10,140. Professional experience should in- 
elude work with documents. Oregon State Library 
also has vacancies for reference and public library 
consultants and cataloging librarians. All positions 
require professional library degrees. Salaries range 
from $6450 to $10,140, depending on qualifications. If 
you are building your career in one of these fields, 
Oregon can offer you a bright future. Salem enjoys 
uncongested living as well as proximity to prime win- 
ter and summer sports areas. Send applications to 
Oregon State Library, Salem 97310. 

REFERENCE Jibrarian-subject specialist. Position 
available September 1 as head of general reference. 
Candidate should be qualified to serve as head of 
subject division in new library building being 
planned. 5th-year library science degree and substan- 
tial reference experience required, plus graduate de- 
gree and/or extensive experience in subject area per- 
tinent to either humanities, social, or science. Salary 
$9500 up, depending upon qualifications. Faculty 
rank, usual benefits. Contact Dean of Library Service, 
University of Montana, Missoula 59801; tel: 
406-243-2053. 

ASSISTANT librarian in city of 38,000 located in 
the beautiful Snake River Valley. MLS degree with 
minimum of 2 years experience required, Salary ne- 
gotiable, depending upon experience. Position must 
be filed by March 1, 1968. Comprehensive major 
medical, life insurance, and retirement. Send resume 
to Personnel Director, P.O. Box 220, Idaho Falls, 
Id. 83401. 
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| І i far ‘west 
CITY of San Diego offers employment opportunities 
to librarians for immediate and future vacancies. 


Children’s librarians especially wanted but vacancies 


in other fields of librarianship available. Salary to 
$7572, depending on qualifications. Requires collége 
graduation with 24 units of library training applica- 
ble to public library service. Unnecessary to come to 
San Diego prior to employment. Outstanding em- 
ployee benefits include annual vacation, sick leave, in- 
jury leave, and paid-for health and life insurance. 
Splendid local educational and recreational facilities. 
Unsurpassed weather. Citizenship required. For de- 
tails write Susann Williams, Civil Service Dept., City 
Administration Bldg, San Diego, Ca. 92101. An 
equal opportunity employer. А а 
LIBRARIANS! The Santa Апа Public Library has 
positions available which require à master’s degree 
from ALA-aceredited library schools and U.S. citizen- 
ship. Librarian HI, $710-$850, two positions: head of 
adult services and head of children’s services, both 
positions require 4 years professional library experi- 
ence with minimum 2 years supervisory experience. 
Librarian ЇЇ, $635-$762, two positions: head of tech- 
nical services and head of adult reader’s advisory sec- 
tion, both positions require 2 years professional li- 
brary experience. Librarian I, $577-$695; 2 positions 
which require no experience. New $800,000 library, 
delightful living conditions in growing community lo- 
cated 30 miles from Los Angeles and 10 miles from 
Pacific Ocean. Excellent benefit package includes 3 
weeks vacation. Write Personnel Department, City of 
Santa Ana, 217 N. Main St, Santa Ana, Ca. 92701. 
, COUNTY librarian. Full sdministrative responsibil- 
-ity to direct large, fast-growing County of Orange 
Public Library system in Southern California with 24 
branches, 2 bookmobiles, 2 institutions, and 6 build- 
ings in planning or construction stages; 314 million 
volume circulation; $3 million budget, including 
$750,000 for library materials; service area popula- 
tion of nearly 700,000. Incumbent retiring end of De- 
. cember. Salary $17,028-$21,204 in 5 steps. Requires 
1 year graduate study accredited school of library 
science, 5 years increasingly responsible professional 
library experience including 3 years in an adminis- 
trative capacity and a California County librarian 
certificate or interim eligibility for the certificate. In- 
quiries must be received by January 26, 1968. Direc- 
tor of public services to direct branch and bookmo- 
bile services. $11,280-$14,040. Requires 4 years in- 
creasingly responsible professional library experience 
including 2 years in an administrative and supervi- 
sory capacity. 2 regional librarians to supervise and 
coordinate a geographical division of 12-15 branches. 
$9564-$11,904. Requires 8 years of increasingly re- 
' sponsible professional library experience including 1 
year in a supervisory capacity. Both of the above po- 
sitions require a degree of a year of graduate stüdy 
in an accredited school of library science. For 
brochures and applicatioris write the Personnel De- 
partment, County of Orange, 801-C N. Broadway, 
Santa Ana, Ca. 92701. e 
COUNTY librarian in northern California. Multi- 
library system being organized as well as cooperation 
and coordination with.2 municipal libraries in county. 
Challenging opportunity for the right person. Must 
hold or be eligible for a California County librarian 
certificate. Salary open. Write Glenn County Library, 
Memorial Bldg., Willows, Ca. 95988. 
LIBRARIANS! Openings in rapidly expanding 
central California library system in the following 
areas: reader's adviser, children's, branch librarians, 
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. and cataloging. Librarian 1, $538-$654, Requires 


ALA-accredited degree or general degree plus 2 ' 
years professional experience. Librarian П, $593- 
$721. Requires ALA-accredited degree’ and 1 year 
professional experience or general degree and -34 


` experience. Contact Fresno County Personnel De- 
partment, Room 102, Courthouse, Fresno, Ca. 93721. 


' alaska 


ALASKA is today—not a totem pole; an action—not 
& stereotype; most of all a big tomorrow for those 
who wish to grow professionally with Alaska's expan- 
sion in library service. Think big and think now! Es- 
calate your career: position open for creative librarian 
with experience to head-Juneau Community College 
library of the University of Alaska. Fine opportunity 
for librarian to develop collection and policies in the 
capital of a state with a future. Take advantage of its 
opportunities. For information about good salary, 
challenging position in a challenging state, write Ted 
Ryberg, Dir. of Ls, University of Alaska, College: 
99735. Now! | hos 
hawaii 
LIBRARIAN IV: state of Hawaii civil service posi-X. 
tion in Kealakekua, Kona, Hawaii, responsible for 
operating 3 branch libraries. Requires MLS and 2 
years professional library work experience. Must be 
U.S. citizen. $8100 to $10,332 per annum. Write De- 
partment of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., 
Honolulu 96813. 


canada 


UNIVERSITY of Toronto Library needs the fol- 
lowing: Assistant head, order department. Ability to 
organize and supervise essential. Staff of 45 and 
acquisition budget of $1.4 million. Salary depends 
on qualifications, but minimum is $8300. Qualified 
librarian for university archives section. Reference 
or research experience an asset, and experience with, 
archivial material. Salary dependent on qualifica- 
tions but not less than $6800. Applications are also 
invited from suitably qualified librarians for posi- 
tions in the catalog department. Catalogers are re- 
quired with language proficiency in at least one of 
the following languages: Japanese, Sanskrit-Hindi, 
Persian, Turkish, Italian, Portuguese, German, and 
Scandanavian. Salary open. Apply to Chief Librarian, 
University of Toronto, Toronto 5. "a + 


POSITIONS WANTED 


UNIVERSITY, college, administrative position sought 
by male. BSLS; PhD (history), 20 years experience 
university, college technical services, readers services. 
Available spring-summer 1968. $13,000 min. Write B- 
442-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75g. Please , 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Copy receipt. and, 
cancellation deadline: six weeks preced- 


ing date of issue. If voucher forms are 
required, please submit them with dupli- 
cate copy of our invoice to the Classified 
Department. 
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X We've made 4,201 changes for 1968... : 
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The other 4,200 changes? - 

That's the number of pages we've revised. 
for the 1968 edition. Making atotal of 

13,624 pages revised since 1965 - 

(equivalent to 19 volumes!). 

5 17,210 pages revised since 1964. Ф. 
о 20,247 pages revised since 1963. im, 4 p 
[ p xe isnt 1968 a 00: year for updating your Colliers? 


| | 


ERCTELGPEDIA 


iges Айа, NAH еге Colliers Colliers Colliers Colliers Lollior$ Шш? Lolly 





The most used encyclopedia. 


According to a national survey* among secondary school librari- | E 
ans, Collier's is the encyclopedia. used .most by secondary school ~ 
students. 


Double star recommendations. 


| боШег%в is the only major adult encyclopedia to hold double star 

" - recommendation in Wilson's Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries and Standard Catalog for Public Libraries and the. new 
Junior High School Catalog. 





a you're using the 1965 Collier's, here's what you're missing: ` 
Cumulative 1966-1968 





New articles and articles completely rewritten ....... 765 . 
. |. Articles reviewed and updated ............:..... 4,531 | 
| Total articles added or revised ........... NOTER 290" 4 
` New contributors ............................. 167 Pd 
New illustrations ..................... TTD 1,461 
Total text pages charged .............. Libs n 13,624 








If your edition is older than '65, you're missing still more! ' 
L : " eta ж ё : 2 Š a J 
_Approximate totals for the 1968 edition. 
. Over 18,000 pages. / 21 million words / 26, 000 articles / 4, 500 as 
: contributors / 17,000 color plates, photographs, drawings, maps . 
and charts / Over 400,000 subjects i in the separate index volume / 


"Моге than 11,500 books—written i in English апа к available pe 
—in the separate bibli iography. | 








"Survey condücted by. Bennett-Chalkin, Inc. Published 1965. : ^s 


| Collier-Macmillan Library Services | 
` 866 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 / Telephone (212) 935-2000 


How many encyclopedias 
have 70 Nobel Prize 
contributors? 


AUTHORITATIVE / SCHOLARLY / READABLE 
14 VOLUMES 
TESTED AND PRODUCED AT / TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER / LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 60044 
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From the day it arrives, World Book will be used more 
than practically any other reference work in your library or 
class room. Why? World Book has developed a unique 
system of curriculum analysis and classroom testing . . . 
teachers and students themselves insure that 

every illustration and every article is useful and is usable. 
Little wonder that World Book is used and used 


and used. 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654 • London • Rome + Stockholm • Sydney * Toronto 
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Problems in 
School 
Library 
Supervision 









From MERCURIUS Musicus, 1669, 
to ESQUIRE, 1967. 

Periodicals; periodicals, and more + 
periodicals. Professional, scientific, Pd 
trade, Early English, American, 


serae Alotofperiodicalswerepublished > 
5,000 titles. All on 35mm 


postiemcrotin. ^" between 1669 and last week. 


With so many period- 





icals to choose from, it's 9 ] ll f h 
understandable if you find it We ve got a most a О { em. 
difficuit to decide what you 
need. We can help. We're specialists in providing source material. í 
And we understand things like budgets, space and curriculum. 
For a beginning library, we might recommend our Basic Collection; SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, ATLANTIC, TIME, READER's DIGEST, NEWSWEEK and 30 other periodicals. 
For a large library, we might recommend the Comprehensive Collection; 
all the titles in the Basic Collection plus 64 others. 
Every periodical is indexed in READERS’ GUIDE. And when you order either 
collection, we include our microfilm reader. 
Write for University Microfilms’ free 170-page catalog of periodicals. 
Or talk with one of our specialists in your area. 
Why should you look for things when we've already found them. 
University Microfilms, A Xerox Company . 
320N. Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48103/313-761-4700 


XEROX 





and Libraries for mo 
n 6 
reaching tools 





Announcing Bro-Dart's expanded program for 


Books and Book Processing 
for School Libraries. 


New Catalog... New Services... 


New Low Prices! 


32,000 Elementary and Secondary School 
titles plus Cataloging and Processing Kits 
are listed in a unique “Open-End” 
Catalog . . . which is more than just a 
catalog. It is a complete catalog/ordering 
system designed to simplify and expedite 
the acquisition of school library books. 


The catalog makes available hardbound 
school library books published in the 
United States, subsequent to its distribu- 
tion, as though they were actually listed 
in its pages. Titles selected from this listing 
and /or those newly published are avail- 
able completely cataloged and processed 
at-the one low price of 60c each (added 
to the net price of book). Books with 
Kits, Books only, Kits only, are also 
available. Additional important features 
of this program are: 


e New Confirmation or Quotation Serv- 
ice Computer-Printed detailed invoice 
facsimile . . . as a check list for orders 
in process . . . or as aid for those not 
in a position to- place an immediate 
order. 


e New, large catalog format with easy- 
to-read type. 


e All catalog pages perforated for easy 
removal. 


e Self-contained simplified Order /Instruc- 
tion Form. 


e Higher total fulfillment rates. 


e Prompt, prepaid deliveries. 





This catalog features books appearing 
in important, prominent lists, such as: 
e The Elementary School Library Col- 
lection (Bro-Dart Foundation) 


e А Basic Book Collection for Elemen- 
tary Grades (A.L.A.) 

e Children’s Catalog (H. W. Wilson Co.} 

e Best Books for Children 1966 Edition 
(R. R. Bowker) 

e The AAAS Science Booklist for Young 
Adults (American Association for the 
Advancement of Science) - 

e A Basic Book Collection for Junior 
High Schools (A.L.A.) 

e Junior High School Library Catalog 
(H. W. Wilson Co.) 

e A Basic Book Collection for High 
Schools (A.L.A.) 

e Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries (H. W. Wilson Co.) 

e An Invitation to the Performing Arts 
(A Selected List of Books for Young 
Adults) 


If you have not received your free copy 
or require additional ones, please write: 
Dept. ALA-2 


Фә» Darit 


P.O. Box 923, Williamsport, Pa. 17701. 
America's Complete Library Source 
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FEBRUARY COVER 


Pupils in the  Allisonville 
School of the Metropolitan 
School District of Washington 139 Current Problems of School Library Supervision 
Township, Indianapolis. The : 

Allisonville School was a par. 141 Library Supervisors and Manpower, Mary Virginia 
Hcipant in Phase П of the Gaver 


Knapp School Libraries Proj- M Я ; , 
ect. А special section оп Ear. Le Organizing Instructional Materials Services at the Sys- 


“утеп Problems of School Li- tems Level, James W. Jacobs 


ARTICLES 


^ brary Supervision” begins on 153 


139 Computers, Supervisors, Libraries, Theodore С. Hines 
page 139, 


158 The Supervisor’s Role in Implementing Legislation for 
School Libraries, Virginia McJenkin 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to Н- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


163 The New Standards and the Supervisor, Richard L. 
Darling 


168 Contributors to this Special Section 


173 Variation of Editorial Material in Periodicals Indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Elin B. Christianson 


186 A VISTA Volunteer Librarian 


DEPARTMENTS 
Membership in ALA is open to 


any person, library, or organiza- 99 Bulletin Board 
kion interested in library service 

and librarianship. For further in- 111 Free for АП 

formation write to the Member- 

ship Promotion Office at АТА 123 Intellectual Freedom 

headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in й 

Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 191 News from the Divisions 
and Library Literature. A micro- 

film edition is available from Uni- 193 Goods and Gadgets . 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, ` 

Mich. . 197 Classified Advertisements 


133 Washington Report 


Gerald R. Shields EDITOR 
Mrs. Mildred Geshwiler ASSISTANT EDITOR 
C. J. Hoy ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Carol А. Erickson PUBLICATIONS ASSISTANT 
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DOUBLE STAR RATING..... 


ONE OF THE BEST 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS FOR CHILDREN..... 


EXCELLENT..... 
OUTSTANDING..... 
COMPREHENSIVE..... 


BRAND NEW..... 
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reviewers appraise THE NEW BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


E 


жж (Recommended for first purchase by both public and school libraries.) 
— Library Journal 


ever to be produced... written to meet reading abilities of elementary school 
children. — General Encyclopedias in Print—1967 


well-written, beautifully illustrated... geared to the current curriculum. —RQ 


for its format with a wealth of illustrations in full color. | 
— Elementary School Library Collection (Bro-Dart) 


informative, and, above all, attractive and interesting to the elementary school 
child. — Catholic Library World 


in every way . . . distinct and unique features place it high... in the elementary 
К ые field. — Choice 





THE NEW BOOK 
OF KNOWLEDGE - 


LO 





Grolier Educational Corporation 
845 Third Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 
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Ages 5-8 
Not This Bear! story and three-color pic- 
tures by Bernice Myers. Dressed in his 
furry hat and coat, little Herman looks 
just like a bear. How he gets "adopted" 
by a real bear family — and has trouble 
convincing them he's really a роу — makes 
a delightful, madcap tale. Grades K-3. 48 
pp. 8” x 914”. Trade: $8.50. Library: 
$3.56 net. 


Benjamin Budge and 
Barnaby Ball by Flo- 
rence Parry Heide. Two- 
color illustrations by 
Sally Mathews. The 
8x) amusing story, told in 
| simple verse, of the 
problems of a great big 
man who lives in a tiny 
house, and a very small 
man who lives in а tremendous house. 
Will delight young readers. Grades K-3. 
32 pp. 9%” x 8". Trade: $2.95. Library: 
$2.97 net. 





Three Giant Stories as 
told by Lesley Conger. 
Two-color illustrations 
by Rosalind Fry. Hu- 
morous retelling of three э 
delightfully terrifying tales about plain, 
ordinary, everyday mortals who manage 
to conquer enormous, mean giants: The 
Giant and the Cobbler, How Big-Mouth 
Wrestled the Giant, The Brave Little 
Tailor. Grades K-3. 48 pp. 714" x 944”. 
Trade: $3.50. Library: $3.56 net. 
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Ages 8-12 
Charlie the Lonesome 
Cougar by Mark Van 
Cleefe. Based on the 
Walt Disney production. 
Illustrated by Bob Cas- 
"Uh sell. The hilarious, 
pou) heart-warming shenan- 
S Muicans of an adopted 
cougar cub i inalogging camp. Logger Jess 
Bradley cheerfully copes with Charlie's 
mischievous mishaps — until Charlie 
grows into a 160-pound cougar, with the 
spirit of a playful kitten! Grades 8-7. 80 
pp. 534" x 842”. Trade: $8.95. Library: 
$3.89 net. 


The Shore Explorers 
written ‘and illustrated 
by Ilka Katherine List. 
Eddie and Allegra spend 
their summer vacation exploring the fas- 
cinating world of seashore life, and begin 
to discover the complex ecology of the 
shore creatures — crayfish, lobsters, crabs, 
starfish, sponges, snails, etc. Grades 3-7 
96 pp. 6144” x 842”. Trade: $3.95. Library: 


$3.89 net. 
Ages 12-17 


Exploring the Earth Sciences in Your 
Home Laboratory by Richard Harbeck. 


Diagrams. The author of Exploring Sci- 
ence in Your Home Laboratory (**Lib- 
tary Journal) concentrates on the earth 
Sciences, He explains how to build and 
equip a home laboratory, prepare a field 
kit, gather samples, and conduct many 
fascinating experiments. Grades 7-11. 
169 pp. 534" x 8%”. Trade: $3.95. Li- 
brary : $3.89 net. 





Look whats coming your way - 


20.227 Bears, and giants, and cougars, 
A and mystery, and surfers, and Olga, 
"and stock cars,and paper airplanes, and... 


ut 


k: 
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хө from Four Winds Press! 


The Dog Who Never Knew by Kurt Un- 
kelbach. “Kennel girl" Cary trains Pea- 
nut, a Labrador pup with an unusual han- 
dicap, to be a first rate Obedience dog. 
Cary's ups and downs in the Obedience 
ring — and in romance — make an absorb- 
ing tale. Grades 7-11. 128 pp. 534" x 8%”. 
Trade: $3.50. Library: $3.56 net. 


Dangerous Summer by Carolyn Hart. 
Nan Russell’s summer study tour of Eu- 
rope enmeshes her in a sinister kidnap- 
ping plot designed to upset East-West rela- 
tions. А suspenseful mystery set in France 
and Italy. Grades 7-12. 192 pp. 53A" x 812”. 
Trade: $3.50. Library: $3.56 net. 


Wipeout! by Pete Pomeroy. Exciting sto- 
ry about surfing, which relates the emo- 


tion-packed events during a summer іт 


the life of a teenage boy. Taf's fascination 
with surfing leads to problems with his 
Dad and his girl — and to а search for his 
own identity. Grades 7-12. 160 pp. 53a" x 
814”. Trade: $3.50. Library : $3.56 net. 


Don't Cry for Me by Klára Jarunková 
(trans. from the Slovak by George Thein- 
er). А sensitive, beautifully evocative 
portrayalof a young Czech girl's gropings 
toward maturity. Olga's fifteenth year 
brings questions about herself, her family, 
her friends. Grades 7-up. 288 pp. 534” x 
815", Trade: $4.50. Library: $4.12 net. 


Adult -Young Adult 


O Captain! by LeRoy Hayman. Photo- 
graphs, prints, drawings. A compelling 
reconstruction of Lincoln's tragic assas- 
sination. The author describes the origins 
of the plot, the twisted motivés of the con- 
spirators, the sudden violence, the after- 


math and its effect upon the nation, Adult- . 


Young Adult. 128 pp. 5%” x 8%”, Trade: 
$3.95. Library: $3.97 net. 


No-Hitter by Phil Pepe. Photographs. 
Fascinating story of baseball’s no-hit 
games and the men who pitched them, 
right from the beginning, Here are Sandy 
Koufax (who pitched four), Bob Feller, 
Allie Reynolds, Warren Spahn, Don Lar- 
sen, and many others. Adult-Young Adult. 
192 pp. 6%” x 8%”. Trade: $3.95. Li- 
brary : $3.89 net. 


The Complete Book of NASCAR Steck 
Car Racing produced by Lyle K. Engel 
with the editorial staff of Auto Racing 
magazine: Photographs. The colorful, 
complete story of stock car racing: the 
drivers, the cars, the tracks, the major 
racing classes, the rules and regulations. 
Thrilling coverage of a. uniquely American 
sport. Adult-Young Adult. 160 pp. 644” x 
914”, Trade: $4.95. 


STORY: The Yearbook of Discovery/ 
1968 edited by Whit and Hallie Burnett. 
The best new writing from today’s col- 
lege generation: short stories, poetry, 
plays, articles. Contributors are the win- 
ners of the STORY College Creative 
Awards contest, the annual writing com- 
petition for college students sponsored by 
Four Winds Press. Adult. 352 pp. Hard- 
cover Trade (64%4” x 914") $5.95. Paper- 


bound (67x 9") $2.45. 
All Ages 


P 


How to Make and Fly 
Paper Airplanes by 
Captain Ralph Stanton 
Barnaby (U.S. Navy, 
Retired). Drawings by 
the author. Everything anyone needs to 
know to successfully design and fly a pa- 
per airplane, Capt. Barnaby “blueprints” 
six basic models, including his own Aero- 
baties Championship model. 64 pp. 714" x 
914", Trade: $3.50. Library: $3.56 net. 
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After 90 Years а Мем Сага Catalog 


Estey Corporation, utilizing its 90 years of ex- 
rience in manufacturing and. product develop- 
nent, announces the first innovation in catalog 
ard housing in over three quarters of a century. 

Modern in styling, this card catalog has been 
esearched to correct all of the problems inherent 
п conventional equipment, i.e., drawer labels 
hat stay in place, an easily adjusted follower 
lock, shatterproof tray, large label reading space 
lesigned always to be at a good reading angle. 
.-Add to these improvements 11% more filing 
pace per tray and a 1046 saving in floor space 


per 72 tray cabinet. These two factors combine 
to provide an overall 23% increase of filing inches 
per square foot. 

For the first time a truly expandable catalog 
cabinet and a new development in rod conceal- 
ment, Estey has a NEW exciting product. 

This is only one of the bright new items in the 
Estey complete line of library equipment. Write 
for our full color Library Consultant No. 126, 
which provides a fuller presentation of thesk- 
Estey-Line furnishings . . . 

Drawer E, Red Bank, New Jersey. . 


= SDE W corporation. 





A Letter from Vice-President Humphrey 

The following letter from Vice-President Hu- 
bert H. Humphrey was addressed to Ruth Tar- 
box, executive secretary of the Children's Ser- 
vices and Young Adult Services divisions of 
ALA: 


December 29, 1967 


Ав chairman of the President's Council on 
Youth Opportunity, I take particular interest in 
`йһе children's and young adult services of the 
“American Library Association because of its 
unique ability to. serve not only youngsters in 
the cities but also those in the sparsely popu- 
lated rural areas of the country. In both places 
there is equal need to provide books as well as 
the increasingly important outreach services. 
Before I leave for Africa, I want to express 





* at ENTRANCE-EXIT 
* at CHARGE OUT 


* at STACKS 





T 


С APPLICATION ENGINEERING 


. my appreciation for the efforts made by librar- 


lans this past year “to make the summer count" 
and to extend my personal best wishes for 1968 
to you and to the leaders and members of the. 
American Library Association. a 
I have asked the staff of the Council to coop- 
erate with the ALA in whatever way they сап. 
Ав you meet with your leadership early next 
month, I hope that you will ask them to formu- 
late an even bolder program for the summer of 
1968 and tell them of our desire to work with 
the Association. 
Sincerely, 
Husert Н. HUMPHREY 


School Administrators Award 

The first Distinguished Library Service Award 
for School Administrators was announced during 
the Midwinter Meeting by the American Asocia- 
tion of School Librarians Board of Directors. 

Three persons were named for unique and 
sustained contribution toward furthering the 
role of the library and its development in ele- 
mentary and/or secondary education. They 
were: M. G. Bowden, Department of Education, 
Trinity University, San Antonio, Tex.; Wesley 
Gibbs, superintendent, Skokie, ПІ., School Dis- 













AVAILABLE 





-PEREY TURNSTILES jew vores) ny. 
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triet 68; and James Sensenbaugh, Maryland De- 
partment of Education, Baltimore. 

The award will be presented in July at the 
convention of the National Education Association. 


Wilson Scholarship Program Renewed 

A fourth four-year program (1969-72) of 
Н. W. Wilson Scholarships, intended to help 
meet the recruitment crisis in the library profes- 
sion, was announced during the Midwinter Meet- 
ing by ALA President Foster E. Mohrhardt. The 
program will have a minimum value- cf $84,000 
over the four years. 

Under the terms of the program, a scholarship 
grant of $2000 will be made to each of the 42 
American and Canadian graduate library schools 
currently accredited by ALA, “to be awarded 
by the receiving school as and when it deems 
most suitable (including dividing the amount if 
that seems best) but preferably in such a man- 
ner as to further recruitment for librarianship.” 
The grants will be made to the accredited 
schools at the rate of not Jess than ten a year, 
and any graduate schools which may newly 
achieve accreditation during a calendar year will 


receive grants the foHowing year. 

The granting agency is The H. W. Wilson 
Foundation, Inc. of New York, a nonprofit 
charitable and educational foundation estab- 
lished by the late Mr. and Mrs. Halsey W. Wil- 
son. Mr. Wilson was founder of The H. W. Wil- 
son Company. 


“How to Get a Job” 

How to Get a Job, a booklet written for men- 
tally retarded persons entering the labor market 
for the first time, has been published by the 
President’s Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped. Written in simple language, the 
30-page publication suggests easy ways for a 
person to analyze his job strengths and gives 
suggestions on where to turn for advice. Other 
chapters cover looking for work, handling a job 
interview, and what a new worker must find out 
about duties, pay, work schedules, and working{ 
conditions. It was written by William А. Fraen- 
Kel, executive director of the Rehabilitation and 
Research Council, New York, and illustrated by 
Edwin P. Reinhardt, of the Famous Artists 
schools. The book is available free from the 





Number 


Book Wholesaler 


in America! 





BAKER. TAYLOR o. 


Most complete first-shipment service of any wholesaler ! 


a than 1% million books in each division warehouse! 
Over 100,000 different titles ready for shipment! 


- Мо order too small...none too large! 
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President's Committee оп Employment of the 
Handicapped, Washington, D.C. 20210. 


-Mational Library Week Materials 

*Be All You Can Be. Read."—the theme for 
the 1968 National Library Week Program to be 
observed April 21-27—has inspired a series of 
four NLW official posters created by Charles 
Saxon and William Steig. Humorous in mood, 
the posters keynote other promotional aids avail- 
able from NLW headquarters. А three-dimen- 
sional, pop-up counter display showing the four 
basic poster characters is a new item this year. 
In addition, NLW offers lapel buttons, mobiles, 
bookmarks, tabletents, streamers, postcards, and 
24-sheet outdoor billboard posters. A revised 
edition of the Local Organization Handbeok, the 
NLW manual for community programs, and an 
updated version of the "Growing with the Com- 
munity” pamphlet are also available. For a 
free brochure about the promotion aids, write: 
National Library Week Program, One Park Ave., 
New York 10016. (Deadline for orders is March 
18; a week earlier for deliveries west of the 
Mississippi and to APO addresses.) 


Conference on Data Processing 


А three-day conference on data processing for 
school libraries, sponsored by the Drexel Insti- 
tute of Technology Graduate School of Library 
Science, will be held March 28-30 in Philadel- 
phia. It will be directed by Richard L. Darling, 
past president of the American Association of 
School Librarians, and the program will include 
papers related to various applications of data 
processing and computer technology to school 
library services. For registration forms write: 
Margaret Warrington, Drexel Graduate School 
of Library Science, Philadelphia 19104. 


National Union Catalog of Manuscripts, 1966 

The fifth volume in the National Union Cat- 
alog of Manuscripts has been published by the 
Library of Congress and may be purchased from 
the LC Card Division, Building 159, Navy Yard 
Annex, Washington, D.C. 20541, at $15 a copy. 
The work reports on manuscript collections 
housed permanently in American repositories 
that are regularly open to researchers. More 
than 18,000 collections are described in the five 
volumes issued to date. oe 





BAKER & TAYLOR's business is to supply 
the books librarians ask for; not to restrict 
your libraries to current titles only. And that 
is why each of our Division warehouses 
keeps on hand, stocks of more than 1% mil- 

. Hon books...more than 100,000 diiferent 
titles from about 1,200 publishers! 


No matter which of the recognized selec- 
tion sources you use...no matter if your 


book funds are from regular budget or Fed- 
eral grants... whether your book needs are 
small or large...you will find that BAKER & 
TAYLOR gives the finest wholesale book 
service obtainable! 





7 WESTERN DIVISION 


RENO, ‘NEVADA: 99502 
380 Edison. Way: г 





“INTERSTATE LIBRARY SERVICE сог. 
SA-wbolly-owned subsidiary obo 
The Baker'& Taylor Co. Fs 


785-6700 “OKLAHOMA ‘CITY, “OKLAHOMA 7311 
: 4600 North 


First shipment normally 
made within 48 hours! 


Up to 8596 of average orders 
completed in first shipment! 


Complete cataloging and 
processing service on 

18,000 juvenile titles! 
Competitive bidding welcorned! 


Biggest stocks of 
University Press books! 


Discounts competitive 
and realistic! 










" 
| The Baker & ‘Taylor | Co. of 
. ` HOUSTON, TEXAS: 77019 

. 1701 West Gray Street» 
Telephone: "719-524-6411 













DECORATOR COVERS 
BY TREASURE TROVE! 


Lovely decorator fabrics and decorator papers 
collected from the world over. Exciting 
original designs. АП brilliantly reproduced 
'in superb colors on fine buckram to 
bring an entirely new dimension to 

library rebinding and prebinding. 


Decorator Covers are indentified with 

the little TT symbol, hallmark of the 

finest quality covers and binding 

skills. They are extra-protected with a 

tough plastic coating that keeps them new- 
looking through many more circulations. 


Ask your quality Treasure Trove binder to 


Decorator Covers. See what 
а beautiful difference they 
can make in your library. 
And at no extra cost. 


for "Homeward Bound" Rebound 


and Pre-bound Books 
2134 East Grand Avenue, Des Moines, lowa 
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education Britannica: 
teachers’ -build reading 


rticles: Algebra, i 
Root. rounds: =< 











Picture books that enchant 


KOSTAS THE ROOSTER 


By Traudl and illustrated by Jerry 
Pinkney. Kostas, a rooster living in a 
little Greek village, becomes a hero 
when he crows at a very odd hour. 

Feb. Ages 3-6 $3.50* 


NOT JUST ONE 


By Ann Herbert Scott and illustrated by 
Yaroslava. This story poetically captures 
the boundlessness of a child’s imagina- 
tion and the limits of reality. 

Feb. Ages 3-6 $3.50* 


WHAT'S THE HURRY 


HARRY? 


‘Written and illustrated by Charlotte 
Steiner. Harry was always in a whirling 
hurry until an accident and a new friend 
taught him that some things that are fun 
to do take time. Feb. Ages 4-8 $3.50* 


BILLY AND MILLY 


By Miriam Young and illustrated by 
Robert Quackenbush. No matter what 
Billy does to please his new neighbor, 
she’s a step ahead. It takes a splashy 
scene for Billy to win over Milly. 
“.. There’s a jauntiness in pictures and 
text that youngsters will enjoy...." The 
Kirkus Service. Feb. Ages 4-8 $3.50* 


THE SAND LADY 


By Gwendolyn Reed and illustrated by 
. Shelly Sacks. The seaside was dull and 
lonely for Mary Christina until, with 
such treasures as red seaweed, blue 
shells, and Queen Anne’s lace, she created 
a lovely lady in the sand who opened 
her eyes to thé enchantment around her. 

Feb. Ages 5-9 $3.75* 


THE HOUSE THAT 


JACK BUILT 


Illustrated by Joe Rogers. This familiar 
classic, with its rhymed chant and repe- 
tition, has been humorously interpreted 
by a gifted artist. Feb. Ages 2-6 $2.95* 


Picture books that enlighten 


CASTLES AND MIRRORS 
AND CITIES OF SAND 


By Lillian Bason and illustrated by Allan 
Eitzen. In lyrical prose the book captures 
the essence of sand—the part it plays in 
the world of nature and in the special 


world of the child. 
Feb. Ages 4-8 $3.50* 


HEAR YE OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


By Polly Curren and illustrated by Kurt 
Werth. The colorful story of our nation’s 
first capital by the author of Hear Ye of 
Boston. Shows how the home of Inde- 
pendence Hall and the Liberty- Bell 
grew from a small Quaker town to the 
thriving city it is today. 

Feb. Ages 5-8 $3.95* 


AIS FOR ALPHABET 


By Cathy, Marly and Wendy. Illustrated 
by George Suyeoka. A down-to-earth 
alphabet book with simple rhymes and 
pictures: of objects and actions familiar 
to today's youngster. Many of the selec- 
tions will introduce city and country 
children to each other's surroundings. 
Feb. Ages 2-6 $3.75* 


Stories for the middle reader 


JONATHAN BING 


By Beatrice Curtis Brown and illustrated 
by Judith Gwyn Brown. For more than 
thirty years children in nearly every 
country have been laughing at Jonathan 
Bing's idiosyncrasies and loving his ten- 
derheartedness. This new collection in- 
cludes many verses never before pub- 
lished. March Ages 5-9 $3.25* 


MAKU 


`Ву Anna Belle Loken and illustrated by 


Sarah Reader. Maku's dream‘of learning 
to read is threatened when government 
plans force her and her family to move 
from their little village ix West Africa. 

April Ages 7-11 $3.25* 


THE GREAT КОРЕ 


By Rosemary Nesbitt and illustrated by 
Douglas Gorsline. Jonathan Cooper was 
too young to be a soldier but as he 
watched the British Navy massing for 
battle right in Oswego harbor, he knew 
he had to do something to save the great 
rope. His adventure played a part in 
The War of 1812. 

March Ages 10-14 $3.50* 


" This S pring . 


p 


From Lothrop 


Stories for the older reader 


CONSTANCE: 
A Story OF EARLY PLYMOUTH 

By Patricia Clapp. The imaginary 
journal of an actual member of the 
“Plimoth Plantation" with historical 
truth evokes the indomitable spirit which 
enabled the colony to survive, in this 
moving story of a young girl from. her 
14th to her 20th year. 

Feb. Ages 12-up $4.50* 


THE 
BURNING CANDLE 
By Mara Kay. Set in postwar Yugoslavia 
when Communist influence was rigid, 
this authentic novel tells of a girl who 
risks her life for her family and for her 


mother's godson, a Royalist sympathizer. 
May Ages 12-up $3.50* 


A WIND 
OF CHANGE 


By Gregory Allen Barnes. Joseph Konda 
is faced with the most important deci- 
sion of his life—whether to reveal his 
blood brother' part in the destruction 
of their school or to remain loyal to his 
tribal customs. May Ages 12-up $3.50* 


TALK ABOUT THE 


TARCHERS 
By Hope Dahle Jordan. Beth Tarcher, a 
high school junior, finds her world in- 
vaded and her life filled with constant 
embarrassment and humiliation : when 
her mother joins the senior class. 
April Ages 11-15 $3.50* 


DESIGNED BY SUZANNE 


By Kathleen Robinson. Suzanne Bishop 
must choose between a glamorous career 
in fashion and the hometown boy who 
has a special devotion toher. . 

Feb. Ages 12-16 $3.50 


Non-fiction for the older reader: 


CZARS AND CZARINAS 
OF RUSSIA 


.By Tamara Talbot Rice. Illustrated with 


photographs and maps, index. Portraits 
of the rulers of imperial Russia illumi- 
nate that country's turbulent history 
from the expulsion of the Mongols to 
the beginning of the Soviet regime in 
this authoritative account. 

May Ages 12-up $4.95* 


GREAT 
AIR BATTLES: 


WoRLD Wars I AND П 
Edited by Don Lawson. Шоѕігаќей with 
phofographs, index. Eleven selections, 
some of them firsthand accounts, record 
with dramatic force the famous air bat- 
tles of two world wars. Individual intro- 
ductions, a foreword, and afterword link 
the anthology together, and photographs 
of the various planes complement the 
text. April Ages 12-up $4.95* 


TRANSPORTATION 


OF TOMORROW 


By Frank Ross, Jr., illustrated with 
photographs, index. The author of over 
twenty books on scientific and technical 
subjects gives us exciting glimpses of 
the swifter, more efficient modes of land, 
sea, and air travel that lie ahead. 

May Ages 11-up $4.50* 


YOUR HEALTH 
AND YOU 


By Charles Gramet. Hlustrated with pho- 
tographs and with line drawings by Rey 
Abruzzi. Index. A health education ex- 
pert provides teen and pre-teen boys and 
girls with the information they need for 
proper nutrition, physical exercise, and 
emotional balance. Problems of smok- 
ing, drinking and drug addiction are also 
discussed. April Ages 11-16 $4.95* 


* Also available in Lothrop Library Edition 
Prices subject to change 


Send for free graded catalog 


LOTHROP, LEE AND SHEPARD СО. ІМС. 


381 Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10016 


Librarians speak out. - 


cS 


A simple way to boost book circulation... 


send for this report! 











The Du Pont Company 
Room А5682 
Wilmington, DE 19898 


Please send me a free copy of 


Tell It”. 


Name 
Address. 
City 





State 


the booklet “The Way Librarians 
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This free booklet reports on 
a survey conducted by Du Pont 


among librarians coast to coast. 
It’s called “The Way Librarians 


. Tell It"...and it tells about the 


importance of—and the protec- 
tion of—book jackets in building 
circulation. 

Du Pont makes the MYLAR* 
polyester film used by all leading 
book-jacket manufacturers. Jacket 
covers of Du Pont’s rugged MYLAR 
keep books looking new, attrac- 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


tive and clean, checkout after 
checkout. Dust jackets protected 
with MYLAR won’t tear, rip, crack 
or discolor. In fact, they usually 
last as long as a book’s binding. 
Be sure to look for the MYLAR 
trademark when ordering from 
your supplier’s catalog. 

But get the full story in "The 
Way Librarians Tell It". Simply 
fill out the coupon and mail. 


MYLAR" 


REG u s РАТОР? 


d 
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See review of Odyssey World Atlas 
in November 1, 1967, issue of The 
Booklist and Subscription Books 


: Bulletin. 


PA \ This *most com- 
prehensive, beautifully 


9. executed,”! “highly recom- 
3 Q mended,”2 “completely new and 
Ww carefully thought-out global approach to 
the present-day world,”3 “distinguished for the 
adequacy of its coverage, the clarity of its maps, the 
convenience of its arrangement, and the completeness 


le on of its index,”4—selected by the American Library Association 
О as one of the Outstanding Reference Books of 1966—15 NOW 
available in a special compact edition, designed for 


азот the 
UNIVERSAL 


EDITION 
of 
THE 


ODYSSEY 
WORLD 






e 


















ely НЕШ 


: complete Я 
ойо unabridged ý 
К, | А 


color тор 


564 futt i 
pu ind etri 

10x13" 320pages (169 pages of full-color maps; 
40 pages of thematic maps) 105,000 index entries 





Publisher's Postpaid Price to Schools and Libraries $748 THE ODYSSEY WORLD ATLAS 


Publi i t 
Fokk ck Ck GB cR GR REA CR CR Ck ck kkk $1498 C EC 


1. Special Libraries 


2, Choice; The Professional Geographer; Regular Edition—-1216 x 1691s" 
American Library Association Я 
Reference Services Committee 320 pages (169 pages of full-color 
3. Charles B. Hitchcock, Director, А maps; 40 pages of thematic maps) 
American Geographical Soctety б n 5 
4. Wilson Library Bulletin 105,000 index entries 








WESTERN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


Education Division 


School and Library Department 
(Formerly Golden Press-Educational 


Division), 
850 Third Avenue, N.Y., N.Y. 10022 


Social Studies in depth... 


Finding Out About Geography 
by Robert Clayton 
Illustrated by Zena Flax 


This new series features lively text with in- 
terrelated maps, diagrams, photographs and : Е 
drawings to introduce young readers to the Titles now available: — 
geography, customs, people, occupations and South Asia—India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Nepal. 
industries of specific world areas. Each book: Scandinavia — Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
48 pages, 714 x 81⁄4”, Goldencraft binding, Finland. 

Grades 4-6, $2.39 
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TEKTONIC™ 100 Carrel. This new and exciting concept in study aids is both eminently 
satisfying to use and pleasing to look at... a true marriage of physical comfort and the bold- 
look setting so favored in modern design. First there were human engineering studies of 
students’ work habits. Then followed the classic proportions, meticulous detail and sturdy con- 
struction distinguishing the TEKTONIC 100 Carrel. Color coordination through a wide selection 
of materials and finishes provides visual harmonies and the opportunity to achieve a setting 
of your own unique expression. Call your Library Bureau specialist for the complete story of 
our new exciting TEKTONIC series. Or write to us today. 


LIBRARY BUREAL REMINGTON RAND OFFICE SYSTEMS DIVISION - 801 PARK AVE., HERKIMER, NEW YORK 


VSPERRY RAND 





Ve 
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Se Significant 
Books from | 
FOLLETT 


from the winner of the 
1967 Newbery Award 


Trail of 
Apple Blossoms 


by Irene Hunt 
illustrated by Don Bolognese 


An innovative biography of John Chapman who is better known as “Johnny Appleseed." There is little 
biographical data concerning this pioneer who brought apple blossoms to Ohio, Indiana, Illinois. 

In this book, the essence of a character is drawn rather than the outline of his life. Every biographer 
hopes to achieve this. 

Concerning A Trail of Apple Blossoms, Irene Hunt says: “This story was written with pleasure, and it 
is my small memento to the memory of a worthy man, a man whose philosophy of love toward all people, 
beasts, and plants needs to be brought to the attention of young minds in this troubled century.” 

Written with the quality of writing and the sensitivity which we have come to expect from the author 
of Across Five Aprils and the Newbery Award winner, Up A Road Slowly. 





Ages: 9 & up, all ages April Trade Líst $3.95 Titan Ed., S&L $3.99 | 
Grimm's Fairy Tales | Marc Chagall Epaminondas 
by Jakob and Wilhelm Grimm by Howard Greenfeld retold by Eve Merriam 


based on the Frances Jenkins Olcott 
edition of the English translation 
by Margaret Hunt 


illustrated by children from 
15 countries 


Fifty fairy tales that sometimes begin with 
“In old times, when wishin was having,” 
and often close with “Veri у, that is the 
way of the world.” 

he selection includes familiar tales such 
as "The Frog King," “The Bremen Town 
Musicians;" tales well-known to English- 
speaking children but with the original 
German titles such as “Ask Maiden" which 
we know as "Cinderella; little-known 
stories such: as "The Blue Light," *'Little 
Folks Presents." AI! are tales of goodness 
rewarded, told with simplicity in rhyth- 
mic prose. 

An International Art Contest was held 
during 1966-67 in which 10,000 drawings 
came to Follett from 70 countries. The final 
selection of 50 paintings was made by Follett 
and the American Federation of Arts. 


March Trade List $6.95 
Titan Ed., S&L. $6.99 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 201 North Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 60606 


illustrated with reproductions 
of the artist's paintings 


In this biography of Marc Chagall, children 
will find that from his boyhood he fought a 
constant struggle to achieve his ambition. 
It was this great determination as a boy and 
a man to share the beauty he saw around 
him through his art that has made him a 
unique and successful artist. 


His parents were poor. They lived in a 


small town in Russia. Yet he saw beneath 
the drabness of his early life, symbols of 
beauty that appear so many times in his 
paintings. His canvasses are in private col- 
lections and museums everywhere. 

This fine blography of a living artist is 
illustrated with 32 reproductions of his 
famous paintings, 16 in color and 16 in the 
original black and white. 


Trade List $4.95 
Titan Ed., S&L $4.98 


illustrated by Trina Schart Hyman 


The delightfully funny story of a traditional 
"noodlehead" retold by a distinguished 
writer for children. Unlike the Sara Cone 
Bryant version, Eve Merriam gives 
Epaminondas a universal real-boy charac- 
terization. The interpretive illustrations are 
drawn with a tender understanding of the 
ridiculous situations created by this small 
boy's sober, literal obedience to his 
mother's instructions. 

Eve Merriam says: “I cannot recall when І 
first came upon thestory of Epaminondas. 
All | know is that he existed for me as one 
of the constant factors of my childhood—an 
unquestionable delight." 

Storytellers, children, parents will find 
her personal enjoymeht transmitted to them 
in her version of this old tale. 


May 
Trade List $3. 95 
Titan Ed., S&L $3.99 
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super... 


MICROFILM READER 









CAU 


...Workhorse 
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"There has to be a reason why Dagmar 
Нє = Super—sold direct on а satisfaction- 
microfilm reader or-your-money-back guarantee— 
with the continues its strong sales popularity. 
е | 'The reason is optimum performance 
no-nonsense through built-in design features— 
features offered at an honest price. 


COMPACT 


9"x9" baso takes 
up less space than 
8 letterhead, yet 
. outperforms many 
readers regardless 
‚ Of size or cost. 


EASILY 





. 2-SECOND CHANGE- to handle all 
sizes and types of microfilm forms. 
NORMAL READING POSITION — 
sharp images in moderate light with- 

` out glareof screens or without peering 
into darkened hoods, . 
SILENT OPERATION —no noisy eool- 
ing fan. 115 or 230 volt, 60-cycle alter- 





-PORTABLE СЙ 


Only 15 tbs. 
complete with 
carrying case, 


„<...> INSTANTLY 
4 UAA ADJUSTABLE 


Exclusive zoom 
projection from 
12x to 20x with 


fingertip 
focusing. - 


nating current. ’ 

1-YEAR GUARANTEE—except for 
lamps or mishandling. 

READER, incl. take-up reels, carrying case, 
extra lamp. $15955 f.0.b. Waseca. 
5"x8" microfilm HOLDER, with reader $1658 


Prices subject io change without notice. Inquire 
about favorable adjusted prices for Canada, 


_ ORDER ON 10 DAYS’ APPROVAL—READY FOR SHIPMENT 


AUDIO-VISUAL RESEARCH 


1511 8th St. S.E., Waseca, Minn. 56093 
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A Public Library Trustee Looks ei “the Other Side" 


Max Rafferty [California superintendent of 
public instruction], the speaker at the American 
Library Trustee Association Recognition Ban- 
quet in San Francisco during the 1967 ALA 
conference, concluded his remarks with the state- 

` ment that he had presented “the other side." 
Although I personally disagreed with most of 
what he had said, I realize that he represents a 
lot of people who do agree with him. 
Therefore, I decided I would reexamine my 
. own point of view and take another look at “the 
other side." ` 

Fortunately for me my. appointment to the li- 
brary board of the Burbank Public Library in- 
cluded membership in both the American and 
the California library associations. I carefully 
studied the national and state library publica- 


Y 
Z 


tions and I still do. I remember that I quickly: 


discovered how little I knew about library ser- 
vice. Áfter quite a few years of continuing study 
and participation in the professional associations 
jn which I have been privileged to be a member, 
I think I have now learned a little about the 
responsibilities of a library trustee. 

I have always been concerned with the trus- 
teo's responsibility in the area of intellectual 
freedom; since in my own community there are 

“many who favor “the other side.” | 

Ín my determination to try to understand the 
other point of view, I first read (once more) 
the Library Bill of Rights and noted especially 
item 3 which says, “Censorship of books urged 
or practiced by volunteer arbiters of morals or 
political opinion, or by organizations that would 
establish a coercive concept of Americanism, 
must be challenged by librarians in maintenance 
.of their responsibility to provide public infor- 
mation and enlightenment through the printed 
word." 

I read again the School Library Bill of Rights, 
adopted by the American Association of School 
Librarians, which says in part that the responsi- 
bility of the school library is "to provide ma- 
terials on opposing sides of controversial issues 
so that young citizens may develop under guid- 

.X апсе the practice of critical reading and think- 
ing." 





I reread the Freedom. to Read statement of 


‚ the American Library Association and the Amer- 


ican Book Publishers Council which says in part, 
“It is in the public interest for publishers and 
librarians to make available the widest diversity 
of views and expressions, including those which 


‘are unorthodox or unpopular with the majority.” 


Finally I studied again the preamble to the 
Statement of Policy developed and adopted by 
the Intellectual Freedom Committee of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association and the Book Selec- 
tion Policies Committee of the School Library 
Association of California. This says in part: 


These professional -associations are directly con- 
cerned with the freedom of all members of a demo- 
cratic society to read what they will in the course 
of making the social, educational, and political 
judgments on which that society is based. Without 
such freedom, the very fabric of democracy is in ` 
danger. There is evidence that books and libraries 
are the chief bastion against the pressures toward 
conformity -which are in large part already over- 
whelming motion pictures, radio and television, and 
the press. Only in libraries can the interested stu- 
dent easily’ find records of the past, and only in 
libraries can the interested citizen hope to find all 
the relevant facts concerning current controversial 
issues. It is appropriate that librarians should deem 
their freedom, and that of their libraries, of the 
utmost importance to the continued existence of 
democracy. . 


*On the other side," I failed to find any evi- 
dence which gives convincing support to the 
assumption that what people read influences 
them toward socially undesirable behavior. In 
fact, most articles that I found stated that studies 
of juvenile delinquency show that those who get 
into trouble are far less inclined to read than 
those who do not become delinquent. 

The fact that sex maniacs read pornography 
does not mean that they became what they are 
because of their reading, but that their reading 
became what it is because of them, in the opinion 
of many. . 

Some reputable psychiatrists believe that ag- 
gressions and frustrations that might otherwise 
lead to violence are dissipated by reading. 

Finally, in looking at “the other side,” I read 
again a list of banned and censored books in the 


‚ fields of literature, politics, religion, and science. 


The most famous of these is the Bible. Authors 
such as Shakespeare, Mark Twain, Thomas 
Paine, Albert Einstein, Ernest Hemingway, Ho- 
mer, Confucius, Gustav Flaubert, and Hans 
Christian Ándersen are among those who have 
had their works banned. f | І 
My look at "the other side," therefore, has 
only served to reaffirm my belief that trustees 
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We have a brand 
new catalog of 
the 450 
volumes in the 


LOEB 


CLASSICAL 


LIBRARY 


Reorganized, com- 
pletely reset, newly 
annotated, this cata- 
log is specifically de- 
signed to give you апа 
your patrons the in- 
formation you need 
about LCL volumes as 
quickly and easily as 
possible. 

If you have not yet re- 
ceived your copy, write 
for one today. Dupli- 
cate copies are also 
available to librarians 
who wish to place them 
on the shelves. 

Ask, too, for details on 
SPECIAL SALES 
PLANS for libraries, 
as well as for our RE- 
COMMENDED LISTS OF 
SELECTED LCL VOLUMES 
for smaller libraries. 


Write to 
Christopher Reed, 
Library Services. 

Director 


Dept.B 


HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 





need to recognize their role as protectors of the 
right to read. 

I believe that the most important contribution 
we can make as public library trustees is to"- 
defend the freedom to read. 

Mns. Jean SMITH 
Chairman, Library Board 
Public Library 

Burbank, Calif. 


A Fifth Wheel 


Although I am retired from library work and 
have never been very active in ALA, I cannot 
refrain from endorsing the letter of Lucile M. 
Morsch in the December ALA Bulletin (Free for 
АП, p. 1276) in which she questions the desira- 
bility of having a parliamentarian on the plat- 
form at meetings. I have always considered the 
parliamentarian to be a fifth wheel on the cart 

I also compliment Miss Morsch on her excela. 


lent selection of the quotation from Robert's Par- 


liamentary Law (not the little, well-known Rules 
of Order but a full length treatise discussing 
principles and practice). Ás president of SLA 
for two years (without benefit of parliamen- 
tarians) and as a law librarian for many years, 
I found the treatise invaluable. Ї do not know 
of another book like it. 

Howarp І. STEBBINS 

Life Member 

Boston 


Those who wish to contribute to the Free 
for All column should address letters to: 


Free for All 

ALA Bulletin 

50 E, Huron St. 
Chicago, Ш. 60611 


Chiong's New Model . . . Price $54.50 


CATALOG CARD DUPLICATOR 


Important improvements achieved from wide ex- 

perience, assure to produce hi zt quality catalog 

cards, with enlarged space gi also for printing 
post-card, book card, book pocket, address, ete, 


Plus new features in stencil and new Ink 
to dry in 10 minutes. 


Patented - Performance Guarani . 
Order “Оп Approval" freed 


Order now directly from the inventor: 


Chiang Small Duplicators 
53100 Juniper Road, South Bend, Indiana 46637 
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How to 
run away 


from home 
without 
crossing 
the street 


They thirst for far-off places 
almost as soon as they can 
walk. Soar up in a capsule 
while space history is being 
made. Are infatuated with 
science before they discover 
puppy love. How do you 
satisfy today's child—who's 
been exposed, enriched, wishes 
he were there? You let him 
go—with McGraw-Hill 
Junior Books. 


RHYMING WILL 

by James Reeves, Illustrated 

in color by Edward Ardizzone. 

4-8. Trade ed. $3.50, *$3.28 

THE BREMEN TOWN 
MUSICIANS 

by The Brothers Grimm. Illustrated 


by Paul Galdone in two colors. 
4-8. Trade ed. $3.50, *$3.28 


THE LITTLE PRINCE 
AND THE TIGER CAT 

by Mischa Damjan. Illustrated 
in full color by Ralph Steadman. 
4-8. Trade ed. $4.50, *$4.11 


THE INCAS KNEW 

by Tillie S. Pine and Joseph 

Levine. Illustrated by Ann 
Grifalconi. 5-9. 

Trade ed. $3.50, *$3.28 

‘THE ADVENTURES OF 

THE WUFFLE 

by Audrey Erskine Lindop. 
Illustrated by William Stobbs. 

5-9. Trade ed. $3.96, *$3.65 

THE SIX WHO WERE 

LEFT IN THE SHOE 

by Padraic Colum. With color 
illustrations by Joseph Schindelman. 
5-9, Trade ed. $3.50, *$3.28 

THE TALE OF A PIG: 

А Caucasian Folk Tale 

Written and illustrated by Wallace 
Tripp. 5-9. Trade ed. $3.25, *$3.10 
NOT OVER TEN INCHES HIGH 
by Harry Levy. Illustrated by 
Nancy Grossman. 6-9. 

Trade ed. $3.50, *$3.28 
PEDDLERS AND VENDORS 
AROUND THE WORLD 

by author-artist Richard Erdoes. 

8 up. Trade ed. $3.50, *$3.56 
POLICEMEN AROUND 

THE WORLD 

Written and illustrated by Richard 
Erdoes. 8 up. Trade ed. $3.50, *$3.56 


WHEN AIR MOVES 
by Mae Freeman with photographs. 
8-10. Trade ed. $3.95, *$3.65 


STAR MOUNTAIN 

and Other Legends of Mexico, 
Second Edition 

by Camilla Campbell with 2-color 
line drawings by Frederic Marvin. 
8-12. Trade ed. $3.95, *$3.65 


SITTING BULL: 

War Chief of the Sioux 

by Richard O'Connor. Illustrated 
by Eric von Schmidt. 

10 up. Trade ed. $3.95, *$3.65 
ETHAN STRONG — 
STRIKE AND FIGHT BACK 
by Dan Halacy. Illustrated by 
George Guzzi. 

10 up. Trade ed. $3.95 

JED McLANE 

AND STORM CLOUD 

by Donald Honig. Illustrated by 
Al Savitt. 

10 up. Trade ed. $3.95 

THE EARLY DAYS OF MAN 
by Roy E. C. Burrell. 

With line drawings. 10 up. 
Trade ed. $3.95, *$3.65 

THE MAN IN THE BOX: 

A Story from Vietnam 

by Mary Lois Dunn. 

10 up. Trade ed. $4.50, *$4.11 
EAST TO CATHAY: 

The Silk Road 

by Robert Collins. In the 
TRADE ROUTE SERIES. 
Photographs and maps. 

10 up. Trade ed. $4.95, *$4.46 





ANIMALS IN FIELD AND 
LABORATORY: Science 
Projects in Animal Behavior 
by Seymour Simon. 

Drawings and diagrams. 10 up. 
Trade ed. $3.50, *$3.28 

SPACE BOOK FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE, 3rd ed. 

by Dr. Homer E. Newell, Jr. 
iiluatrated by Anne Marie Jauss. 
12 up. Trade ed. $3.95, *$3.65 


THE NILE: River Series 
by Ruth Warren. Illustrated by 
Victor Lazzaro. 
12 up. Trade ed. $4.50, *$4.11 
THE HEBREW PEOPLE: 
A History of the Jews 
by Josephine Kamm. Photographs. 
12 up. ' rade ed. $4.50, *$4.11 
SECRETS OF THE NUCLEUS. 
VISTAS OF SCIENCE SERIES 
by Joseph S. Levinger, Ph.D. 
Activities by George L. Carr, M.Ed. 
With line drawings, charts, and 
| cert Teenage. 
rade ed. $2.95, *$2.96 
HITLER AND GERMANY 
by B. J. Elliot. With 
photograph and drawings. Teenage. 
rade ed. $3.95, *$3.65 
THE DESPERATE ACT: 
Assassination of Franz 
Ferdinand at Sarajevo. 
Photographs and maps. Teenage. 
Trade ed. $3.50, *$3.28 
MUSSOLINI AND ITALY 
by C. Bayne-Jardine. 
With photographs and illustrations. 
Teenage. Trade ed. $3.95, *$3.65 
FRANCO AND THE 
SPANISH CIVIL WAR 
by L. E. Snellgrove. 
Teenage. Trade ed. $3.95, *$3.65 
THE THREE 
BILLY GOATS GRUFF 
A Norwegian Folktale illustrated 
by William Stobbs. 
All ages. Trade ed. $3.75, *$3.51 


*Library Edition. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


Library prices listed in this ad are McGraw-Hill 
prices only and in no way reflect the prices 

at which McGraw-Hill library bindings may be 
sold to you by suppliers other than McGraw-Hill. 


Send for illustrated catalog 


McGraw-Hill 


. Junior Books 


330 West 42nd St., New York 10036 
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Why should уо 


Since 1938, University Microfilms has been accu*hulat- 
ing the world's published knowledge. 

When you find it difficult to decide what you need 
and find what you need, we can help. Send for our free 
catalogs or talk with our field representatives. 

We're specialists in helping you select source material. 


On-Demand Publishing 
Current and Backfile Periodicals on Microfilm 
We have over 2,000 modern periodicals on 35mm 
microfilm. A good start Г ic Collection, 
35 periodicals including Scientific American, Atlantic, 
Time, Life. 
A more comprehensive collection consists of 98 titles. 
(Both collections include our microfilm reader. ) 1 
We also have 13,000 backfile periodicals; professional, 
scientific, trade, Early English, American, Chinese, 
tussian, government and newspapers. 


Doctoral Dissertations 
How do you know what new dissertations are being 
written? Every month we publish "Dissertation Abstrac 
containing abstracts of over 1,800 new dissertations 
written at more than 190 doctorate-granting univer- 
i in the U.S. and Canada. 
How do you find out if a dissertation exists о} 
a certain subject? The solution is DATRIX. 
A computerized system that searches the 126,0 
dissertations in our files and retrieves titles of 
pertinent dissertations with a speed that 
brings results in days instead of weeks. 
You can order complete dissert 
tions on 35mm positive microfiln 


or bound xerographic copies. 








vok for things when we've already found them. 


Out-of-Print Books 


If we ddon t have the book you're looking for, we'll ind 

:, film it, clear copyright, pay royalties and send it to vou. 

Whether we find the book in Timbuktu or in our collec- 
‘on of 50,000 old and new titles; whether the originalis 
rorth $10 or $10,000, the cost is the same. A penny-and- 
-third a page for 35mm positive microfilm. Four cents 
page for a paperbound xerographic copy. Six cents 
page for a copy in a foreign language. 


American Prose Fiction 
This microfilm series includes almost all of the 5, 662 
tles in Lyle Wright's definitive bibliography covering the 
згіоа from 1774 to 1873. 


t 


Early English Books 
Two collections: The first is based on Pollard and 


edgrave's short-title catalog, 26,500 titles from 1473-1640. 


he second includes the Wing bibliography, 90,000 titles 
Ablished from 1640-1700. ` 


Facsimile Reprints 
Vanity Fair 
This magazine is an exciting social, political and cul- 
iral history of 1913-1936, told in words and pictures by 
1e most talented people of the day. In 33 volumes, plus 
idex, itis an encyclopedia of an era. 


The March of America Collection 
One hundred hardbound titles covering 400 years of 
merican history, written by the men who made it. From 
he "Columbus Letter of 1493" through the closing of the 
'ontier in 1893. 


The Legacy Library 
А magnificent collection of classics for children. The 
iginal versions. Not a word changed. Not an illustration 
drawn. Not a teaching book. But a book to enjoy. 
Four different sets. Ten books to a set. Now in print. 


. NowiMir | 
Novyi Mir from 1925-1944. A complete uncensored ` 
reprint, very rare in both the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 


Equipment 
University Microfilms Reader 
Many of our periodicals, books and dissertations are: 
on microfilm. So we also offer a quality microfilm reader. 
It’s portable, easy to use, and it's only $125 postpaid. 
Enough said? 


That's pretty much the story of University Microfilms. 
Sc let us know what you need. We can help you help 
everybody from school children to doctoral candidates.. 

"We keep over 600,000 old and new titles downstairs 
in our vaults. But, if what you need isn't here, we'll find it 


-foz you. Even if we end up in the Zillerthal Alps like we 


did last year to microfilm 11th and 12th century manu- 
sczipts in monastic scriptoria. 

Where do you think we'd go for you? 

Why should you look for things when we've alteady 
found them. 


Send us your name, address and the numbers 
ОЁ the catalogs you want. 
1. Complete Periodicals Reference Catalog ` 
' 2. Basic and Comprehensive Periodical Collections - 
3. Catalogs of Out-of-Print Books 
A) Bibliography, Library Science, General Works 
B) Business and Economics C) Education D) Fine 
Arts and Architecture E) History, Political 
. Science F) Language and Literature G) Law and 
Public Administration H) Philosophy and 
Psychology D Religion J) Sociology and Statistics. 
4. Early American Books and Períodicals 
5. American Prose Fiction 
6. Early English Literary Periodicals 
7. Early English Books 
8. Facsimile Reprint Catalog (90 Titles) 
- 9, The March of America Facsimile Collection 
10. The Legacy Library 
11. Russian Language Books 
12. Novyi Mir . 
13. Microfilm Reader 
14. Source Material in the Field of Theatre 
15. National Cyclopedia of American Biography 


A University Microfilms, A xerox Company 
300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48103 


XEROX : 





Encyclopaedia Britannica enters a third 
century as the world's greatest single 
reference resource: every subject in the 
realm of man's knowledge— covered in 
greater depth than any other reference 
set and in terms students can under- 
stand and use. Especially useful in the 
1968 edition are revisions of articles on 
the people and places involved in the 
current Middle East crisis. The article 
on China deseribes the present power 


struggle among Communist Chinese: 


leaders— and updated biographies on 
each further aids the student's com- 
prehension. New in 1968 is a 29-page 





article on Information Processing — from, 
early use of the abacus to the latest. 
in computer programming. 


Over 10,000 authorities from all over 
the world contributed to this monu- 
mental edition. Over 1,700 are from ten 
of the world’s leading universities. 
Forty-one are Nobel Prize winners. 


Britannica is so much more than a 
repository of facts. It explains, evaluates 
and interprets information so that stu- 
dents and teachers can realize its 
deepest meaning — with full confidence 
in its accuracy and applicability. 








1968 | 


THE 200 YEAR 








, 200th ANNIVERSARY EDITION 
> CONTAINS: D 28,264 Pages O 
36,428,800 Words 01 35,031 Articles 
О 22,492 Individual Illustrations О Un- 
equaled Visual Aids CO Deluxe Red Royal 
Binding and new, reinforced back-bind- 
ing L1 Comprehensive Atlas includes ex- 
citing Goode maps CO One-volume Index 


` Encyclopaedia Britannica —1968 . . . 24 


volumes, $292.50 per set ($263.50 per. 


set when 2 or more are purchased simul- 
taneously). Contact. your EBE Repre- 
sentative. 











FREE with your set of Britannica 


“PERSPECTIVES” 
in 3 Volumes 
^ probing, 
thought-provoking 
discussions by 13 leading 


authorities эп the pertinent 
issues of our times 













contact your 
EBE Representative 
for full details 


Reference Division 


: ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 
425 N. Michigan Avenue e Chicago, III. 60611 


We knew you would 









want to order this special 
- away, So we included - 
100 PLASTI-COLOR™ $ | Regularly 59.50. 
.« INCLUDED AT 
BOOK COVERS T 9 5 Xr 
i брт 100 pressure sensitive 
у. fit any book | LI nine. labels for title a 
аро те. ' and author. | 
.. bright.. . different .. . just right for jacketless books! Five colorful patterns 
give new spark to and stimulate wider circulation of worn, passed-over volumes. 
Plasti-Color book covers are complete covers ... not just liners ВВ 
inserted into existing book jacket covers. Made of rugged, wear- 
` and-tear-resistant polyester film with reinforced edge, they dramat- 
ically cut rebinding costs and provide maximum book protection. 
Other sizes available fit books 
up to 9", 12”, 14. 
Dept. ALA-2, 56 Earl Street »*. 
Newark, New Jersey 07114 
am Tomo Am — — — — 
G 
| PLEASE SEND МЕ_____* 
і No, 10 401 Plasti-Color assortment | 
| ` special(s) $8.95 each, consisting Offer expires May 30, 1968. | 
|. of 100 ten inch covers plus 100 free spine labels. | 
і Please send me information on other sizes available 
| Enclosed is check (or money order) for i 
| Library Name 1 
l. Ordered by. | 
i Tite. і 
I Address. Ї 
: City State Zip | 
OUR ERN LIU e ee сытыла эллез, кы ИАА E a tan AN зд. ЖЫ} Ас. 7 + 
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* Catalog of the Hoose Library of PHILOSOPHY : 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


The Hoose Library of Philosophy contains 37,000 volumes ranging from medieval manu- 
scripts and incunabula to the latest works of present-day philosophers and scholars. While 
exhibiting general strength in metaphysics, epistemology, logic, ethics and value theory, 
and the philosophy of religion, the library's holdings reflect a special interest in German 
philosophy, with some emphasis on Leibniz and Kant. In another area, a large concentra- 
tion of textual criticism and analysis constitutes an important resource for the study of 
Classical philosophy. There are also substantial holdings in personalism, phenomenology, 
and Latin American philosophy. 
100,000 cards, 6 volumes 
Prepublication price: $325.00; after October 31, 1968: $400.00 


. Kataloge der Bibliothek für Zeitgeschichte, Weltkriegsbücherei 
> (Catalogs from the Library for Modern History 
WORLD WAR Library), Stuttgart 


In the 50 years of its existence, the library has developed the largest German special col- 
lection in history. The scope of the collection, similar to that of the Hoover library, now 
encompasses pole! history, foreign relations, military affairs, and wars of the 20th 
century, including coverage of the Korean and Vietnamese conflicts. The 150,000 volumes, 
including about 500 current periodicals, as well as many periodicals which are no longer 
published, are meticulously cataloged and thoroughly analyzed. 


Alphabetischer (Alphabetical) Katalog 
Estimated 185,000 cards, 11 volumes 
Prepublication price: $580.00; after October 31, 1968: $725.00 
Systematischer (Classified) Katalog 
Estimated 350,000 cards, 20 volumes 
Prepublication price: $1075.00; after October 31, 1968: $1340.00 


Dictionary Catalog of Printed Books 
* MITCHELL Library 
The Public Library of New South Wales 


The Mitchell Library is the foremost single collection of documentary materials relating 

to the Australasian and South Pacific region, including the East Indian archipelago and 

Antarctica. It contains more than 220,000 printed books besides manuscripts, maps, 

microfilms and pictures. The catalog includes a large number of analytical entries, both 
author and subject. 

| Estimated 630,000 cards, 38 volumes 

Prepublication price: $1950.00; after July 31, 1968: $2400.00 


10% additional charge on orders outside the U.S. 
Descriptive material on these titles and a complete catalog of publications 
are available on request. 


G. K. HALL & СО. 70 Lincoln Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02111 
+ 
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This is a LIBRARY? 


Yes, it's an A/V library that can grow as your supply of materials increases. A 


Our audio-visual filing systems аге practical, convenient, versatile and 
easily adaptable to your particular requirements. You have a wide choice of 
individual modular units which may easily be stacked and fastened together 
in any combination. 


Gaylord all-steel files are available for film strips, slides, overhead projector 
transpárericies, motion. pictures, disc records, sound tapes, and video tapes. 
We also offer you a wide choice of fixed and mobile cabinet bases and mobile 
equipment stands. 


It will pay you to investigate Gaylord A/V Files. Write for your copy of 
our new audio-visual catalog today. 


Ф LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
GAYLORD BROS. INC. - SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 13201 - STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 95201 60, 
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New from Mt .5.5n€1... 
~ A Publishers of BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE since 7936 
Junior and Senior High + Spring 1968 


Уу” 


MESSNER BIOGRAPHIES 


The Messner Biographies show 
clearly the influence of men and 
women on events, the evolution of 
character, and the forces of en- 
vironment. Each, cloth $3.50; 
MGE? $3.34 


Angel of Appalachia 
Martha Berry 
By ELISABETH P. MYERS 


Discoverer of X Ray 
Wilhelm Conrad Réntgen 
By ARNULF К. EsrERER 


Industrial Genius 
Samuel Slater 

By Lewis S. Miner 

The King's Astronomer 
William. Herschel 

By DEBORAH CRAWFORD 
Introduction by Willy Ley 
Science Explorer 

Roy Chapman Andrews 
By JULES ARCHER 
Warrior On Two Continents 
Thaddeus Kosciuszko 

By Davi» J. ABODAHER 


MILESTONES IN HISTORY 


About decisive events that became 
turning points in history. Each, 
cloth $3.95; MCE® $3.64 

For The Glory Of France 

The Story of the French Resistance 
By Maria WILHELM 

Forged In Silver 

The Story of the Comstock Lode 
By Вов & JAN Younc 

In Defense Of Freedom 

The Story of the Monroe Doctrine 
By Pau. RNK 

The Vital Link 

The Story of the Suez Canal 

By Burr HIRSCHFELD 


MESSNER CAREER BOOKS 


Wall Street Careers 

By PauL SanNorr. History of 
"the street," its workings, and the 
jobs it offers-by an author who 
has had a successful Wall Street 
career. Cloth $3.95; MCE?” $3.64 
Your College Education— 

How To Pay For It 

By SARAH SpLaver. Revised and 
updated, 1968. Cloth. $4.95; 
MCE? $4.64 





For RECREATIONAL READING 


Under Fire 

The Story of American 

War Correspondents 5 

Ву M. L. Srem. Highlights great 
events and vivid personalities from 
Lexington and Concord to Viet- 
nam, as reporters have followed 
the action. Cloth $4.95; MCE® 
$4.64 

Surprise Attack! 

By Joun Сглсетт. Five young 
recruits shoulder responsibilities 
and emerge as men, in the great- 
est naval battle of World War 11— 
Leyte Gulf. Cloth $3.50 


Girl Of Madagascar 

By Ковіч McKoww. Despite in- 
trigue, superstition and sorcery, a 
poor Malagasy girl realizes her 
ambition to become a nurse. Cloth 
$3.50 

Baseball All Star Game Thrills 
By Har BurLER. Stories behind 
twelve of baseball's most unforget- 
table contests between the Na- 
tional and American Leagues, 
1933-1965. Photos, lifetime rec- 
ords. Cloth $3.95, MCE? $3.64 
The Day They Made The 

Record Book 

By Mu.ton J. $нАрїно. Extraor- 
dinary feats of Wills, Maris, Ruth, 
Gehrig, DiMaggio, Koufax, Larsen 
—whose records still challenge to- 
day's athletes. Photos, lifetime 
records. Cloth $3.95, MCE® $3.64 
Beth Donnis 

Speech Therapist 

By KarHLYN Gay. А first-year 
teacher learns there is more to 
therapy than treating speech hand- 
icaps, as she becomes involved 
with both pupils and colleagues. 
Cloth $3.50 

Navy Nurse 

By VrnGINIA McCALL. Assigned to 
a naval transport carrying U.S. 
dependents to Far East bases, 
Tracy combines her training with 
good personal relationships under 
conditions less than ideal. Cloth 
$3.50 


Cloth-trade ^ editions substantially 
bound; MCE® identifies Messner Cer- 
tified Editions reinforced for heavy 
duty school and library use, with pre- 
printed covers. *Publisher’s price to 
Schools and libraries. 


JULIAN MESSNER Division of Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1 West 39th Street, New York, N.Y. 10018 





CANTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


„| ГОБЕМОВТЬЕ D 





When they cant come to you... 


TAKE THE BOOKS TO THEM 


Bookmobiles are the answer to the problem of offering library service to 
those who are unable to use the central library facilities. lf a bookmobile is 
part of your immediate or long-range planning...then let The Gerstenslager 
Company assist you in the engineering and design of an efficient library 
vehicle. 


Gerstenslager is regarded as the world's leading producer of bookmobiles. 
It has the engineering know-how and craftsmanship from over 100 years 
experience in designing and building custom mobilized vehicles. Plan now » 
. .. let Gerstenslager help you in the development of your bookmobile unit. 


Available for your initial planning is “The Bookmobile cn a compre- 
hensive report on planning and designing a bookmobile, Fill out and mail 
the coupon for your copy. 
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THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY library 
Wooster, Ohio 44691 
Attention af: 


Please send me “The Bookmo- 
bile Story" brochure on plan- Address 


ning and designing a book- i 
mobile. City = State & 21р 


ERS TENSLAGE 


THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY * WOOSTER, OHIO * PHONE 216/262-2015 manned” 














OR иш эя тө кө а э ы Oy ne ш a 
та эл энә өнө көн өнө нөн ив са cus аа ки пшр пал өм нөн мөн эш аша 


———— 
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vos А by Judith Е. Krug 


The Office for Intellectual Freedom 

The ALA Office for Intellectual Freedom was 
activated on Dec. 1, 1967. This first report is a 
brief to members about immediate plans and ac- 
tions. : 
There have not been, previously any ALA 
headquarters programs in the area of in- 
tellectua] freedom. The Intellectua] Freedom 
Committee had been established in 1940 as a 
policy-making body. It had done its job well. 
The Library Bill of Rights, adopted June 18, 
1948, and amended February 2, 1961, and June 
21, 1967, by the ALA Council, embodied ALA's 
policy in this area. Át other times, this document 
was supported and interpreted by others, in- 
cluding the Freedom to Read Statement and 
the School Library Bill of Rights. The main task 


before the Office, therefore, is to implement this 
policy and make it a living concept for all li- 
brarians and all libraries in the United States. 

There seems to be three means though which 
implementation of the Library Bill of Rights 
and the other documents can be accomplished: 
1) communication, 2). analysis, and 3) educa- 
tion. 

Communication: As the Office seeks to estab- 
lish a base for itself, communication is the most 
important aspect to be considered. There is vir- 
tually no information at ALA headquarters on 
the states’ activities in the area of intellectual 
freedom. Since the Office cannot move effectively 
without having this very basic information, the 
first mailing from the Office was sent to the 
presidents of the state library associations. The 
letter asked for information regarding the state’s 
Intellectual Freedom Committee, if any, and 
the name of the chairman. This was followed by 
a letter to the state chairmen, requesting informa- 
tion and materials about individual state com- 


.mittee activities. 


One long-range goal is to provide, at ALA head- 
quarters, a central clearinghouse for information - 


. Mrs. Krug is director of the Office for Intellec- 
tual Freedom at ALA headquarters. 


We are pleased to announce that 
during an intimate téte-a-téte 


in a ski-lift at Stowe, 


between an eligible male librarian and 
an equally eligible female library assistant, 
the subject of Bro-Dart's leadership 


in library computer service 
came up. 


Bro-Dart P.O. Box 923, Williamsport, Pa. 17701 
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on all legislative, administrative, and judicial ac- 
tions affecting intellectual freedom on the na- 
tional, state, and, eventually, local levels. To 
do this, however, we must not talk only to our- 
selves. It is important to establish and main- 
tain contacts with those organizations who work 
both to promote and to impede intellectual 
freedom. Actions and programs will be more ef- 
fective if they are carried out with the knowledge, 
and possibly the cooperation, of those organiza- 
tions dedicated to the promotion of intellectual 
freedom. It is important also to know the thinking 
and plans for action by groups who do not sub- 
scribe to our concept of a free press. In this way, 
we may be able to anticipate problem areas and 
to prepare for them. 

ANALYSIS: Communication, then, leads direetly 
to analysis. Having communicated with organiza- 
tions that both promote intellectual freedom and 
back a particular point of view, and having dis- 
covered legislative, administrative, and judicial 
decisions and actions on all governmental 
levels affecting intellectual freedom, the basic 
material for analyses is at hand. From the an- 
alyses will come long-range programs for Ше 
Office. For instance, analysis of the laws in effect 
in the various states affecting intellectual free- 
dom may show that the Office should develop 


examples of legislative measures which the state 
Intellectual Freedom committees could attempt 
to have passed by the state legislatures. It is also 
important to analyze facts and information in 
order to develop testimony for or against апу 
particular piece of legislation and to have the 
material available on which to base amicus 
curiae briefs for support of individual intellect- 
ual freedom cases. The facts 4nd information 
gathered will be analyzed in still another way 
in order to determine areas of possible danger 
to librarians. Having thus discovered potentially 
volatile areas, which run the gamut from por- 
nography and obscenity to the credibility gap, 
ie. the management of news by all levels of 
government, it will be necessary to prepare and 
to have available information and materials to 
combat problems that may arise. Perhaps an- 
alysis will show that ALA should classify all 
possible positions that a censor could take in 
regard to a specific area and should then catalog 
all possible methods of combating each stance. 

EDUCATION: Analysis, however, or for that mat- 
ter, communication, cannot be carried out in a 
vacuum. Each area of activity must be a two-way 
street, and the flow of information from ALA’s 
Office for Intellectual Freedom to state and local 
organizations will be handled under the education 





À natural setting 
for summer 
graduate study. ! 


Study with us this summer. 
Our 300 acres of green shaded 


campus provide a perfect summer study atmosphere. During off hours enjoy on- campus 


tennis, riding or bowling. 








We're just minutes from parks, beaches, golf courses, several fine theatres and 
museums and just an hour from Manhattan and the Hamptons. 


Courses leading to Master's Degree include: 


Biological Sciences, Business Administration, Chemistry, Education and Certification, 
Management Engineering, English, Foreign Languages, Guidance and Counseling, History, 
Library Science, Marine Science, Mathematics, Music Education, Physics, Political Science, 


Sociology, Speech. 


5 Institutes on World Affairs » Workshop on United Nations 


Applications now 


being accepted for TWO 5-WEEK SUMMER SESSIONS: June 24 — July 26 and July 28 — August 30 


Write for application to: Dean of Summer School 
GRADUATE SUMMER SCHOOLS of LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY at 


C.W.POST COLLEGE 


P.O. Greenvale 
L. L, N.Y. 11548 


MERRIWEATHER CAMPU 


+ 
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function. To accomplish this activity, all possible 
means will be utilized, and the efforts will be 
directed toward ali librarians and others inter- 
ested in libraries—governing bodies, for example. 
Some of the well-known channels are articles in 
the library periodicals, speeches before groups, 
special mailings, and the Newsletter on Intellec- 
tual Freedom. 'These methods also provide for the 
two-way communication so necessary to concrete 
progress. Seminars, workshops, and institutes 
are additional means by which persons can be 
educated, Perhaps ALA should develop a seminar 
kit, so that persons on the state and local levels 
‘can develop their own workshops, institutes, and 
seminars around those problems which are most 
pertinent to their particular area. In addition to 
meetings on the general subject of intellectual 
freedom, perhaps we need to become more spe- 
сїйс. For instance, does each.local and state 
intellectual freedom organization know how to 
work with its legislature to promote those 
measures which would protect the concepts of 
the Library Bill of Rights? Perhaps what is 
needed is a legislative kit containing specific ma- 
terials for persons working with the legislatures. 
Edueation is not only to be directed toward 
practicing librarians, but also toward students in 
library schools who will, in the near future, take 


their places in the profession. How many library 
schools teach the concept of intellectual freedom, 
either in a special course or combined with other 
subject matter? Án outline for a graduate level 
course dealing with the history of censorship, 
censorship in operation, preparations to under- 
take before problems arise, and alternate means 
of action once a problem does arise, could 
be designed either as an elective or a required 
course in the schools. In addition, a textbook 
dealing with the same subject matter could be 


"developed. Once the basic materials are in hand, 


graduate students could be encouraged to write 
theses or dissertations in the area of intellectual 
freedom. $ 

Other educational efforts will be directed to- 
ward those persons whose work brings them in 
contact with libraries and librarians. Examples 
of these would be school administrators, school 
boards, government officials on the national, 
state, and local levels, and especially library 
boards of trustees. For the most part, our 
concern with these persons will be to im- 
part to them the importance of the concept of 
intellectual freedom in the library. They could 
also be given information on the types of or- 
ganizations which create intellectual freedom 
problems and ways and means to overcome spe- 
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cific problems without impinging on the free- 
dom and integrity of libraries and librarians. 

The ultimate goal of the three functions of 
communication, analysis, and education is to 
implement the Library Bill of Rights and its 
supporting documents, especially the Freedom 
to Read Statement and the School Library Bill 
of Rights, and to make these a living concept in 
the minds of every librarian and in the halls of 
every library. To do so, we, as librarians, must 
anticipate problems and be prepared to meet 
them. It is here that the ALA Office for Intellec- 
tual Freedom will provide its greatest benefits, 
for it is our intention to have the facts, materials, 
and information available whenever and wher- 
ever they are needed. But we can only accom- 
plish this with your cooperation and your help. 
We would like to hear your suggestions, and 
more important, we would like to know what 
you need in order to promote intellectual free- 
dom effectively in your locality. 

Intellectual freedom is an exciting and im- 
portant concept: It is one in which every librar- 
ian, regardless of his position or the type of 
library in which he works, can—and should— 
have a stake. see 


Expert Service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 
ALL LIBRARIES 
* 

FAXON LIBRARIANS' GUIDE 


Available on request 


* 


For the very best library sub- 
scription service—ask about our 


Til Forbidden Automatic Re- 
newal plan. 


* 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


515-525 Hyde Park Ave. 


* 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 


Boston, Mass. 02131 
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The J. Henry Meyer Memorial Library, Stantord Universily 


... practical beauty 
in Ames modern 
library shelving 
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“A continual invitation to books!' This apt description 
of the new Stanford Undergraduate Library sums up the 
concept of designing, planning and manufacturing 
library shelving and equipment at Ames. Complete flexi- 
bility of product line plus experienced engineering 
assistance are the ingredients of practical as well as 
inviting book display and storage. Plan with Ames for 
today's modern libraries. 


J. HENRY MEYER MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


LIBRARIAN: Warren B. Kuhn 
ARCHITECTS: — John Carl Warnecke 
AMES PRODUCT: Multi-Tier Stacks 
Basement, 
Freestanding Steel 
Shelving Units — 
Alcove Pattern 
Walnut Veneer end _ 
panels, top canopies 
and back panels 
Accessories 
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The UNIQUE, COMPREHENSIVE 


MAXWELL 


OVERSEAS BOOK ORDER SERVICE 


for BRITISH, EUROPEAN and FOREIGN 
PUBLICATIONS 


HUGE BOOK STOCK to ensure 
FAST World Wide Delivery. 


JOURNAL SUBSCRIPTION Dept., 
handling all journals devoted to Science, 
Medicine and the humanities from all 
over the world. 


JOURNAL BACK ISSUES Dept., 
with vast stocks of publications 
unobtainable elsewhere. 


REGULAR publication of 
SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES: 


RESEARCH Dept., 

equipped to give immediate, personal 
and efficient attention to all 
bibliographical enquiries. 


WRITE NOW for FREE LISTS 


ROBERT MAXWELL & Co. Ltd., 


OVERSEAS ORDER DEPARTMENT 
HEADINGTON HILL HALL, OXFORD, ENGLAND 


Telephone: OXFORD 64881 Cables: LEXICON, OXFORD 
Telex: 83177 
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А IS FOR ALWAYS 


Ам АВС Book : 


Joan Walsh Anglund; illustrated in color 
by the author. Àn alphabet of simple vir- 
tues, a charming 3x4 companion to А Pocket- 
ful of Proverbs and A Book of Good Tidings. 

March Ages 3-7 $1.95, slipcased 


LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD 


Brothers Grimm; illustrated in color by 
Harriet Pincus. A gifted artist’s gay, full- 
color pictures give new dimension to a 
much-loved story. : 

March Ages 4-8 $3.50 $3.54° 


A CROWD OF COWS 


John Graham; illustrated in color by Feodor 
Rojankovsky. A charming introduction to 
the delight of words and the natural world, 
enchantingly illustrated by a famed Calde- 
cott Medalist. 

April Ages 4-8 $3.50 $3.54° 


THE SEA HORSE 


Frans van Anrooy; illustrated in color by 
Jaap Tol. A small boy loses his fear of the 
dark on a dream-journey to the sea-horse 
kingdom under the ocean. By the author 
and artist of The Bird Tree. 

` " Feb. Ages 5-8 $3.75 


LAGALÁG, THE WANDERER 


Carol Fenner; illustrated in color by the 


author. This gentle story of a lost colt, with. 


its sensitive illustrations, gives a splendid 
picture of life in the Philippines. 
Feb. Ages 5-9 $3.25 $2.36? 


TRAVELLING TO TRIPITI 


Н. U. Steger; illustrated in color by the 
author; translated by Elizabeth D. Craw- 
ford. À caravan of discarded, broken toys 
has an adventurous journey to a distant vil- 
lage where the children have no playthings. 
Ап irresistible picture book with fresh, 
bright colors АИ: rich detail. 

Feb. Ages 5-9 $4.95 


BARRY, THE STORY OF A 
BRAVE ST. BERNARD 


Bettina Hiirlimann; illustrated in color by 
Paul Nussbaumer; translated by Elizabeth 
D. Crawford. The absorbing true tale of an 
heroic do 
loved by the Swiss after 150 years. 

April Ages 5-9 $4.25 


who is still remembered and . 


Maria Poppina — 
et multi splendidi libri! 


GABRIELLE AND SELENA 


Peter Desbarats; illustrated by Nancy 
Grossman. А warmly humorous picture- 
story about two girls who change places . 
and go "home" for dinner. Only through the 
delightful drawings does one learn that the 
girls are of different races. 

Feb. Ages 5-9 $2.95 $3.09* 


DINOSAURS AND THEIR WORLD 


Laurence Pringle; illustrated with photos 
and drawings. The шш story of how 
Scientists have acquired considerable knowl- 
edge about dinosaurs in the 150 years since 
the first known dinosaur fossil was found. 
March Ages 7-10 $3.50 $3.54? 


THE JUNGLE 


Helen Borten; illustrated in color by the 
author. À day in a tropical rain forest—its 
birds, animals, and plants—is described in 
evocative text and unusual illustrations that 
capture a mysterious, fascinating region. 
April Ages 7-10 $3.75 $3.78? 


NGARI THE HUNTER 


Ronald Rose; illustrated with full-color pho- 
tographs by the author. The life of an 
aboriginal boy in Australia is depicted in 
informative, interesting text and striking 
photographs in this companion volume to 
Inoke Sails the South Seas. | 

- — April Ages8 up $3.95 


PONY SURPRISE 


Gunnel Linde; illustrated by Richard Ken- 
nedy; translated by Anne Parker. How to 
hide a pony won in a Copenhagen lottery 
taxes the ingenuity of Anneli and Nicklas in 
this hilarious adventure. 

April Ages 8-12 $3.50 


FELIPE THE BULLFIGHTER 


Robert Vavra; illustrated with full-color 
photographs by the author. Stunning pho- 
tographs and simple text tell the story of a. 
real Spanish boy fighting his first bull. A 
companion volume to Anna and Dula. 
Feb. Ages 8-12 $3.50 $3.54° 


OLODE THE HUNTER 
AND OTHER TALES FROM NIGERIA 
Harold Courlander with Ezekiel A. Eshu- 
gbayi; illustrated by Enrico Arno. Folk tales 
of Africa—some unique, some universal— 


retold by a noted collector. 
March Ages8 up $3.75 


А RACECOURSE FOR ANDY 


Patricia Wrightson; illustrated by Margaret 
Horder. A distinguished Australian author's 
story of a retarded boy who "buys" a race- 
course for $3 is amusing, poignant, and un- 
sentimental. March Ages 9-19 $3.50 


THE SLEEPERS 


Jane Louise Curry; illustrated by Gareth 
Floyd. A beautifully imagined fantasy about 
a Scottish cave in which King Arthur and 
his knights lie sleeping. > 
April Ages 9-12 $4.50 


GOOD LUCK TO THE RIDER 


Joan Phipson; illustrated by Margaret Hor- 
der. One of Australia's leading children's 
writers tells of Barbara and her love for a 
spindly legged wild colt. 

April Ages 9-12 $3.50 


RAIN COMES TO YAMBOORAH 


Reginald Ottley; illustrated by Robert Hales. 
À remote cattle-station in Australia is the 
setting for this third book about the boy 
who first appeared in Boy Alone. 

March Ages 9-12 $3.50 


WESTAWAY 


Charles Philbrick; illustrated by Serge 
Hollerbach. Ап evocative, vigorous portrait 
of a boy growing into adolescence on Cape 
Cod. April Ages 10-14 $3.50 


OVER THE HILLS 
AND FAR AWAY 


Lavinia Russ. A memorable first book of fic- 
tion by a well-known critic describes, with 
humor and tenderness, the anguish of grow- 
ing up. March Ages 10-14 $3.50 


STRUGGLE AT SOLTUNA 


Karin Anckarsvärd; illustrated by Fermin 
Rocker; translated by Annabelle MacMillan. 
Two boys rescue a pauper from slavery and 
learn about the ferment for social changes 
in Sweden in the early 1900’s. A sequel to 
Doctor’s Boy. March Ages 10-14 $3.50 


THE HARCOURT BRACE 
INTERMEDIATE DICTIONARY 


A newly compiled, up-to-date dictionary 
with over 46,000 entries and more than 
1,300 illustrations features lucid definitions 
set in large clear type, abundant use of 
color, and a fund of extra information. 
Feb. Ages 10-16 $7.50 


MARIA POPPINA AB A AD Z 


P. L. Travers; illustrated in color by Mary 
Shepard; translated into Latin by G. M. 
Lyne. Mary Poppins is her own astringent 
self in this witty translation that retains 
all the charm of Mary Poppins From A to Z. 

March Ages 12 up $3.95 


THE REBEL OF RHADA 


Robert Cham Gilman. A plot to throw the 
Second Stellar Empire back into'a dark age 
is foiled in this compelling science-fiction 
story. April Ages 12 up $3.75 


Illustration by Mary Shepard 


A TUNE BEYOND US 
A COLLECTION OF POETRY 


Edited by Myra Cohn Livingston; decora- 
tions by James J. Spanfeller. 140 poems by 
74 poets from many countries and cen- 
turies, including translations and the origi- 
nals, provides a fresh, appealing approach 
to poetry. April Ages 12 up $5.75 


MYSTERY AT THE 
HOUSE-OF-THE-FISH 


Jean Bothwell. An English girl in India dur- 

ing the 1840's is involved with a mystery— 

and a young cadet—in this entertaining story. . 
March Ages 12 ир $3.75 


PETER 


Anne Holm; translated by L. W. Kings- 
land. A boy in a painting leads Peter into 
strange adventures in ancient Greece, in 
post-Conquest England, and in Cromwell’s 
time in this highly original story. 

April Ages 12 up $3.75 


THE FAMILY TOWER 


Barbara Willard. A closely knit family nar- 
rowly avoids catastrophe when a 10-year- 
old cousin with an air of mystery comes to 
live with them. April Ages 12 up $3.50 


CHRYSALIS 
ConcERNING CHILDREN AND POETRY - 


Harry Behn. A noted author probes the 
sources from which poetry derives to pro- 
vide an understanding of what is best and 
lasting. Feb. Ages 14 up $3.50 


CURRICULUM-RELATED BOOKS 
ON THE BEAT 


POLICEMEN AT WORK 


Barry Robinson and Martin J. Dain; illus- 
trated with photos. The man behind the 
badge, and his role in society, strikingly 
presented in a documentary that follows a 
team of patrolmen through a typical day. 
May Ages 7-9 $2.95 


FOLLOWING THE FRONTIER 


AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Leonard F. James; illustrated by Raymond 
Houlihan. This account of America’s west- 
ward expansion shows how historical events 
were closely tied to methods of transport. 
Мау Ages 9-12 $3.95 


SLEEP 
Tue Mysterious THIRD or Your Lire 


Jonathan and Marianna Kastner; illustrated 
by Don Madden. A fascinating explanation 
of recent scientific findings about sleep tells 
what happens to the body and brain, espe- 
cially when dreaming takes place. 

` May Ареѕ 12 ир $3.25 


Library Edition 


CA HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 
757 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
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the professional approach 
and fast service. 
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То offer both, 


Quality of service has been our primary concern for 
the past decade. That's why we assembled a staff 
of outstanding professionals in library adminis- 
tration and have constantly researched new 
techniques and processes. 
But quality wasn't enough. We wanted to 
give faster delivery, lower costs and still 
keep the same high standards of profes- 
sional service. 
Tough problem, but we've solved it. 
'To do the job it took a new $1.5 million 
facility, a huge inventory expansion, 
and a group of new services. Неге аге 
the results: 
SELECTION — After studying every 
major review and publication source 
available, PLS has compiled compre- 
hensive lists of recommended titles 
for Elementary (K-8), Secondary 
(9-12), and Junior College. Both 
basic and recently published titles 
are included, and lists are up-dated 
quarterly. 
RAPID DELIVERY—More than 20,000 
titles—including every publication on 
our lists—is carried in stock at PLS. 


PLS built a completely new facility. 


This inventory will be considerably increased over 
the coming year. 

STANDARD PROCESSING—A new low-cost plan pro- 
vides a set òf PLS catalog cards, circulation card, 
pocket and spine identification—all organized for 
the most comprehensive cataloging, and developed 
for simple, convenient handling. 
CATALOG/PROCESSING KITS—PLS now offers kits 
for any title on its lists. Kits include a complete set 
of catalog cards, utility cireulation card for either 
machine or hand charging, long-tongued book 
pocket with appropriate information, two spine la- 
bels—one imprinted with class number and first 
three letters of author’s name, the other biank. 
OTHER SERVICES—PLS services also include coun- 
seling, Library of Congress Catalog processing, cus- 
tom eataloging/processing, and shelving books for 
customers. 

Contact PLS for our latest lists and further infor- 
mation on our services. When in Santa Ana, visit 
the model library in our new facility where the 
systems are developed and tested, and new books 
can be reviewed. 


Professional Library Service 
А. Xerox Company 

2200 East McFadden Ave. Santa Ana, Calif. 92705 
Phone: 714/547-9531 
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Howto add to your library staff 
without adding to your payroll. 


- Because a Coronastat 55 
Coin-Operated Copier works by itself, 
` now you can give your librarya  / 
complete page-copying service with- 
out hiring extra help or adding to 
-your payroll. 
In fact, this is one dedicated 
worker that will actually pay you. 


How to work it. 

To set things up, here's all you'll 

need: 

1. One small corner the size of a 
book cart, © 

.' 2, One standard wall socket, and 

3. One Coronastat® 55™ 
Coin-Operated Copier. 

What could be easier? 

Not only is the copier itself 
practically.trouble-free, but SCM . 
Corporation provides all supplies and 
maintenance. And because the 


CORONASTAT COIN-OPERATED COPIERS 


$CM CORPORATION, 410 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 


Coronastat 55 uses paper in sheets, - 
you can refill the paper magazine at 
any convenient time (unlike roll-fed 
machines which you can refill only 
when empty.) 

Most important, the Coronastat 55 
Copier for libraries is coin-operated. 
So it takes payment automatically ` 
and even makes change. 


` How fo run it. 


Library-goers find using the 
Coronastat 55 is easy. There are no 
long, corifusing directions to follow. 
Anyone who can drop a coin in a slot 
can make a perfect copy. And your: 
staff can make copies without coins 
using a simple bypass key. 
How it performs. 
You'll like the way the Coronastat 55 
treats book bindings, too. Pages can 
be copied with a volume just half open. 
Damage and vandalism to rare 
books can be significantly reduced. 
Quietly and without any warm-up, 
the Coronastat 55 produces crisp, 


clean, clear copies from blacks, 

. whites, colors and halftones. Copies 
are permanent as well as full legal 
size (BV2" x 14"). > 
How it pays. 

The Coronastat 55 allows you ` 

to charge what you want. At 5g per 
copy, you'll break even. At 10g or 
more you'll make a handsome profit. 
Spend the extra income next 

book buying day. 

No capital investment is required. 
For a free copy of the booklet, 
"Planning a Coin-Operated Copying 
Service as a Library Facility,” 
call your Coronastat representative 
today. 

(Just for fun, you can tell him his 
books are overdue.) 
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From the Division of Library Services 

and Educational Facilities, U. S. Office 
of Education 

by Ray M. Fry 

and Herbert А. Carl 


REORGANIZATION OF DLSEF 
The last change in the reorganization of the Divi- 
sion of Library Services and Educational Facili- 
ties, which was placed under ОЕ» Bureau of 
Adult, Vocational, and Library Programs in July 
1965, was the establishment of a new branch fo- 
cused on library training and manpower. This 
branch, the Library and Information Science 
Branch, Paul C. Janaske, chief, brings the total 
number of branches to five (the four other 
branches being Library Program and Facilities, 
Mrs. Elizabeth H. Hughey, acting chief; Library 


Training and Resources, Paxton P. Price, acting 
chief; Library Planning and Development, Henry 
T. Drennan, acting chief; and Educational Tele- 
vision Facilities, Raymond Stanley, chief). 

The shifting of the administration of the Li- 
brary Services and Construction Act program to 
the regional offices was another major change in 
this year. The Library Services Program Officers, 
who are now under the supervision of the direc- 
tors of the Adult, Vocational, and Library Pro- 
grams in each region, are: 

ARLENE Hope (Region I: Conn., Me., Mass., 
N.H., R.I., Vt.); Mrs. ЕгкАнов T. Ѕмітн (Re- 
gion II: Del., N.J., N.Y., Pa.) ; EveLyn D. Mur- 
LEN (Region III: D.C., Ky., Md., N.C., Va., W.Va., 
P.R., V.I.); SHIRLEY A. Вкотнек (Region IV: 
Ala. Fla, Ga., Miss, S.C., Tenn.); S. Janice 
Kee (Region VIT: Ark., La., N.M., Okla., Tex.) ; 
Joun ANpREW FisHeEr (Region VIII: Colo., Idaho, 
Mont., Utah, Wyo.); and HELEN Luce (Region 
IX: Alaska, Ariz., Calif., Guam, Hawaii, Nev., 
Ore., Wash., American Samoa, Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands). There are vacancies in Re- 
gion V (IIL, Ind., Mich., Ohio, Wis.) and Region 
VI (Iowa, Kans., Minn., Mo., Neb., N.D., S.D.), 
and the Washington, D.C. headquarters staff 
wil admiinster the LSCA programs until the 
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method of instruction. 
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3.Overhead “Projection 


| INTERESTED? 


Send for our free full color brochure on this: 


exciting teaching tool. 
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vacancies аге filled. The new regional Library 
Services Program Officers will also be available 
for consultative assistance under Title IT-A (Col- 
lege Library Resources) and Title II-B (Library 
Education) of the Higher Education Act. 

A more complete description of the reorgan- 
ization of the division may be found in an article, 
*New Team at the Top," in the Jan. 1, 1968, Li- 
brary Journal. Copies of a reprint of this article 
can be obtained without charge by writing to the 
Division of Library Services and Educational Fa- 
cilities, Bureau of Adult, Vocational, and Library 
Programs, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 20202. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL ON COLLEGE 
LIBRARY RESOURCES 

The Advisory Council to the Commissioner of 
Education on Title П.А (College Library Re- 
sources) of the Higher Education Act of 1965 
met in December at the Office of Education for a 
iwo-day conference. The largest part of the con- 
ference was devoted to discussions on criteria to 
be used in connection with the awarding of sup- 
plemental and special-purpose library grants. 


TITLE П OF ESEA 
Almost 90 per cent of U.S. schoolchildren were 
aided by materials purchased during the first year 
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War on Poverty 
Controversy Over the Federal Job Corps 
(January 1968) includes "Main Programs 
of the "War on Poverty’,” "Structure & 
Programs of the Job Corps," "Highlights 
of ‘Harris’ Job Corps Survey," and “Action 
to Date in the Current Congress." The 
Pro & Con discussion treats with the ques- 
tion of the program's effectiveness to date. 
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Controversy Over the Federal Anti-Poverty 
Community Action Program (February 
1968) is also examined through back- 
ground articles which describe the com- 
ponent programs and the scope of their 
operation. The Pro & Con discussion con- 
siders this program's performance. 


Rates: 1 yr., $10; single copy, $1.25. 


Write: CONGRESSIONAL DIGEST 
3231 P St. N.W., Washington, D.C, 20007 


Es 
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(the 1965-66 school year) of the state programs 
under Title II (School Library Resources) of the 


Elementary and Secondary Education Act. Of the , 


more than 43 million enrolled in participating 
schools, 37.7 million were in public schools and 
5.7 million in private schools. Twenty-eight mil- 
lion of these school children were in elementary 
grades and more than 15 million in high school. 
The new materials were used to establish 3637 
publie school libraries and to expand 61,923 ex- 
isting public school libraries. 

More than $85 million in federal grants was 
made to the states for this first year for acquiring 
school library resources, textbooks, and other in- 
structional materials. The average per-child ex- 
penditures increased from $2.70 in 1965 to $5 in 
1966 at the elementary level and from $3.72 to 
$6.42 at the secondary level. The added funds 
more than doubled spending for library resources 
and other instructional materials in some states. 

Books accounted for some 78 per cent of the 
total acquisitions under the program; audiovis- 
ual materials, 19 per cent; and periodicals, 
pamphlets, and other resources, 3 per cent. There 
were about 20.6 million library items, 1.3 million 
textbooks, and 1.2 million other teaching ma- 
terials acquired. Approximately 20.3 million of 
the items purchased were for publie school stu- 
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dents and 2.8 million were for the use of private 
school youngsters while remaining the property 
, of public authorities. 


ACADEMIC LIBRARY CONSTRUCTION 


Grants and loans totaling some $710 million 
were made to more than 800 colleges and univer- 
sities under the Higher Education Facilities Áct 
of 1963 in fiscal 1967. The act is designed to aid 
the states in financing the construction and im- 
provement of laboratories, college classrooms, li- 

braries, and other academic facilities. 

Specific gains in assistance for library construc- 
tion projects under the three titles of the act con- 
tinued during the past fiscal year: 

e Some 230 grants totaling approximately 
$77.5 million were awarded to institutions of 
higher education for library construction projects 

under Title I. Of the money allotted to each state, 
approximately one-fourth of its funds is desig- 
nated for public community colleges and public 
technical institutes, and the balance is allotted to 
the states for the use of other institutions of higher 
education. 

è Under Title IÍ—grants to establish or im- 
prove graduate schools and centers—eight grants 
for library construction were awarded for a total 
of $5.2 million. The largest federal grant for all 
types of construction under Title II in fiscal year 
1967 was $2,640,500 for a library—the library of 
the University of Texas. (Àn analysis of a three- 
year period, fiscal years 1965-67, showed that 43 
grants were awarded under this title for library 
construction for a total of $41 million.) | 

e Title ITI—loans to colleges and universities 
— provided approximately 80 loans for a total of 
over $48.5 million to institutions for assistance in 

x library construction in fiscal 1967. эзе 





Supplies 
and Books 
Catalog 


Your handiest 
source of supplies X 
and books, includ- |! 

ing ALA selected U.S. Jaycee titles. In 64 
pages, everything from labels and catalog 
cards to bookcarts and special typewriters 
for librarians. Popular Shelf-Files in six 
styles for magazine storage, library use. 


Í „ THE HIGHSMITH COMPANY, INC. 
+. WRITE: Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 53538 





THE 
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AWARD 
Do. NEL 


Continuing their annual award 
which was instituted one year ago, 
Abingdon Press will consider man- 
uscripts in the “general book" cate- 


-gory for the 1969 prize of $5,000. 


The 1968 award will be given for 
the best religious book, and the 
1970 prize will go to the author of 
the best children's book. Plans call 
for continuing the awards program 
jn the same three-year cycle. 


THE CRITERIA 

The 1969 award will go to the au- 
thor of the manuscript which in the 
opinion of the judges contributes 
most significantly to man's under- 
standing of himself and his role in 
relationship to the issues confront- 
ing contemporary society, All man- 
uscripts and entry forms must be 
submitted between January 1 and 
March 1, 1969. 


THE JUDGES 


Judges for the 1969 award are Max 
Lerner and Steve Allen. Lerner is 
professor of American civilization 
and world polities at Brandeis Uni- 
versity, a syndicated columnist for 
the New York Posi, and aüthor of 
a dozen books. Comedian, actor, 
composer-musician Steve Allen is 
also a popular lecturer and author 
of eleven books ranging from col- 
lections of humor to The Ground 
Is Our Table, an analysis of farm- 
labor poverty. 


For additional information and 
entry forms, write: 


Awards Editor 
ABINGDON PRESS 

201 8th Avenue, South 
Nashville, Tennessee 37202 
Area Code 615, 242-1621 . 
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Now, more and more Government agencies, 
Seientifie groups and universities are pub- 
lishing materials in microfiche or microfilm 
form. If your library is receiving publica- 
tions in microform, Kodak can help you make 
the most of them—with ingenious RECORDAK 
Film Readers and automated retrieval 
systems. 

As a librarian you are probably familiar 
with the Recordak microfilm book-charg- 





Want help with microforms? 
Come to Kodak. : | 








ing system—the one that saves 2¢ on every 
book charged out. But Kodak has other 
microform systems that can help you expand 
the capacity of your library without expand- 
ing space requirements—and to automate 
retrieval from your store of records in micro- 
form. 

For more details, contact Eastman Kodak 
Company, Business Systems Markets Divi- 
sion, Dept. G-2, Rochester, N. Y. 14650 


P 


SRECORDFEK Microfilm Systems by Kodak . 
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New from Gregg Press eee 


(Conflicts that 





арай TEE ЖЕЙ 


^ «Americans i in Fiction" 


A Noteworthy Series of Seventy American Novels 


Facsimile editions of 19th century American novels important to the 
study of American social and literary history, culture and folkways; 
introduced by Clarence Gohdes, editor of American Literature maga- 
zine. In his commentary, Professor Gohdes states: 

“,,. during the 19th and 20th centuries, the novel usurped 

the play as the chief abstract and chronicle of the times and 

in holding the mirror up to the homely face of society." 


This selection of important fiction of the 19th century is indispensable 
in obtaining a thorough and penetrating insight into our present turbu- 
lent society. A list of seventy novels (of which 25 are now available) 
by forty-four authors will be included in the series. 


According to Professor Gohdes, “. . . the Gregg Press series of reprints 
of American fiction merits the attention of all students of Americana 
and of librarians interested in building up adequate collections dealing 
with the social and literary history of the United States. Most of the 
three score and ten novels or volumes of short stories included in the 
series enjoyed considerable fame in their day but have been so long 
out of print as to be virtually unobtainable in the original editions.” 


Some authors included are: Charles Waddell Chesnutt, Gertrude 
Atherton, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Joel Chandler Harris, John Hay 
(Secretary of State under McKinley) and Thomas Dixon, Jr. 


Printed on high-quality, acid-free paper; bound in durable cloth. 


Special pre-publication price $475.00 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ASSOCIATIONS 


А NEW EDITION OF THE FOREMOST GUIDE TO VITAL INFORMATION ON OVER 10,000 
SUBJECTS—FIFTH EDITION, 1968, THREE VOLUMES 

* 13,600 Timely, Detailed Entries • Over 1,800 New Entries ¢ 1,330 Pages 

* Three new categories included • 30,000-entry alphabetical/keyword index 
VOLUME 1: NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS OF THE U.S. is the only major source of detailed information 
on nonprofit American organizations of national scope. As such, it has become indispensable to 
librarians, executives, teachers, students, and others who have learned that an association is often 
the only reliable source for essential up-to-date facts and figures and the logical first contact for 


statistical data, market research, background information, specialized publications, guest speakers, 
publicity, or doing many other jobs in specialized areas. 




































1,800 NEW ENTRIES ADDED, PRIOR ENTRIES REVISED 


Every entry carried over from the previous edition has been reviewed—usually by an official of 
the organization listed—and changes have been made as required in all the fifteen key items of 

- information supplied for all organizations. Users will find current information on: 1. Organiza- 
tion. 2. Acronym or abbreviation. 3. Address. 4. Chief official. 5. Founding date. 6. Members. 
7. Paid staff. 8. State and local chapters. 9. Description of activities. 10. Special committees. 
11. Sections and divisions. 12. Publications. 13. Affiliated organizations. 14. Mergers and changes 
of name. 15. Coming conventions and annual meetings. 


COVERAGE IS BROADENED 
Three kinds of organizations are included in Volume 1 for the first time: 


1. TWO TYPES OF NON-MEMBERSHIP GROUPS: (A) Organizations, such as operating foun- 
dations, which have primarily a research or social function. An example is the Thomas A. 
Dooley Foundation, which brings medical care to people in the developing nations. (B) Com- 
mercial organizations such as the Research Institute of America whose names erroneously sug- 
gest voluntary membership groups. 

2. FOREIGN GROUPS: Groups without counterparts in America whose purpose has interest 
for Americans. These include Britain's Heraldry Society and Tennyson Society. 

3. SOME TYPES OF LOCAL AND REGIONAL GROUPS: Groups organized around a geographi- 
cally restricted skill, industry, or interest whose objectives have interest outside their immediate 
vicinities. Typical of these is the Los Angeles Copyright Society—attorneys practicing copyright 
law in the entertainment world. 


BREAKDOWN OF GROUPS LISTED IN THE NINETEEN SUBJECT-INTEREST CATEGORIES 


Agricultural Organizations, Commodity Exchanges 491 Horticultural Organizations 74 
Athletic and Sports Organizations 318 Labor Unions 237 
Chambers of Commerce (Bi-national) 126 Public Affairs Organizations 446 
Educational and Cultural Organizations 1,286 Religious Organizations 794 
Fraternal, Foreign Interest, Ethnic Organizations 640 Scientific and Technical Organizations 488 
Organizations Not Elsewhere Classified 95 Social Welfare Organizations 389 
Governmental, Military and Legal Organizations 301 Trade, Business and Commercial Organizations 2,832 
Greek Letter Societies 351 Veterans, Hereditary and Patriotic Organizations 197 
Health and Medical Crganizations 791 Organizations which are Inactive, Defunct, 

423 or have Changed Their Names 3,305 


Hobby and Avocational Organizations 


TWO SUPPLEMENTAL VOLUMES CONTINUED 
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VOLUME II: GEOGRAPHIC-EXECUTIVE INDEX 

This volume is arranged in two sections: (1) 
GEOGRAPHIC—names and addresses of all 
organizations carried in Volume 1, listed al- 


phabetically by state and city. (2) EXECU-. 


TIVE—each chief official's name is listed al- 
phabetically, followed by title, organization, 
city, and state. 392 pages. 


VOLUME III: NEW ASSOCIATIONS 

A periodic updating service issued to keep sub- 
scribers informed about new associations that 
will come to the editors' attention during the 
three-year period between publication of the 
fifth and sixth editions of Volume 1. Covers up 
to twelve 32-page supplements containing in- 
formation on 2,000 organizations. 


VOLUME I: NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS OF THE U.S. $29.50 


VOLUME II: GEDGRAPHIC-EXECUTIVE INDEX $17.50 


1400 Book Tower GALE RESEARCH COMPANY neroi—4s226 


VOLUME III: NEW ASSOCIATIONS $25.00 
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Current Problems of 


School Library Supervision 


TECH EEE EEE EE EE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE 


The current upsurge in school library development has brought with it 
new problems and has made old ones pressing. New federal legislation 
for school library resources has made acute the chronic shortage of 
school librarians. Rapid changes in education have created a demand for 
upgrading national school library standards and for library services 
more appropriate to support altered instructional programs. The devel- 
opment of new communications media, and the recognition that older 
nonprint media have a great unrealized potential for improving educa- 
tion, have hastened the long overdue reorganization of school libraries 
to make them comprehensive media centers. These problems and others 
fall to the lot of school library supervisors, state and local, for suggested 
solutions. 

The number of school library supervisors has increased greatly be- 
cause of federal legislation and because larger school systems, forced to 
bring logical order to chaotic school library programs, have appointed 
leaders to give direction. Unable to find personnel educated for school 
library supervision, school system administrators have appointed the 
best people at hand, expecting them to develop supervisory programs as 
best they can. 

The new supervisor can find little help. The published literature of 
school library supervision is meager, and most of that little is old. A 
FQ few NDEA Title XI Institutes for School Library Personnel emphasized 
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supervision of school library programs, but they reached only a handful 
of supervisors. In short, except in states where well-established state 
supervisors have provided in-service programs, new supervisors have 
had to learn their jobs by trial and error, too frequently with less than 
satisfactory results. 

The series of articles that follows represents an attempt to assist school 
library supervisors in developing programs in a few areas of great con- 
cern and, at the same time, to acquaint the rest of the library profession 
with some of the topics of major concern in school library services. 

Professor Gaver's article continues her important contributions to 
solving our manpower problems. It is particularly timely in view of the 
recent funding of the American Association of School Librarians' five- 
year School Library Manpower Project by the Knapp Foundation of 
North Carolina, Inc., and should prove a valuable document for that 
project, as well as for school library supervisors. Mr. Jacobs, formerly 
director of instructional materials in the Montgomery County, Maryland, 
Public Schools provides a blueprint, as well as a rationale, for an in- 
tegrated instructional media service at the school system level. Mr. 
Hines's discussion of the application of computer techniques to school 
library service supplies sound common sense on this too-often frighten- 
ing subject and indicates useful steps toward using the computer for 
greater economy, especially for school systems which have accomplished 
the merged media services Mr. Jacobs recommends. 

The two final papers deal with two areas of program implementation. 
Miss McJenkin supplies from her own rich background, and from a 
study she conducted, concrete guidelines for using federal aid for better 
school libraries and for working toward passage of additional needed 
legislation. The final paper, on the new “Standards for School Media 
Programs," will serve, to some extent, as a summary and will also help 
supervisors plan for achieving the levels the standards will recommend. 
Most important of all, we hope this series of articles, in addition to con- 
tributing to the small body of literature on school library supervision, 
will spur additional efforts.—Richard L. Darling. 
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Library Supervisors 


by Mary Virginia Gaver 


The task of ameliorating the manpower crisis 
, in local school districts is one of special sig- 
nificance for those school librarians responsi- 
ble for the development of programs on a sys- 
temwide basis. First of all, it is in the larger 
School districts where supervisors are more 
likely to be employed and where the greatest 
proportion of school librarians are already 
employed. Whereas only 20.6 per cent of 
public school professional personnel were em- 
ployed in 1966-67 in school systems of 3000 
or more school population, over 60 per cent of 
all school librariens were employed in dis- 
tricts of this size.t Although we have no firm 
data on the number of such districts which 
have persons with supervisory responsibility, 
both the lists maintained by the American As- 
sociation of School Librarians office and the 
School Library Supervisors Directory 1967 


7X indicate that the number has increased sub- 


stantially in recent years. That these supervi- 
sors work primarily in the larger school dis- 
tricts seems a reasonably safe assumption. 
Therefore, not only because of the nature of 
their responsibilities, but because they appear 
to have the ability to influence school library 
development for the greatest number of stu- 
dents, district supervisors have a strategic role 
in connection with school library manpower 
problems. 

This report represents an attempt to pull to- 
gether those points relating to action on the 
manpower problem which seem most impor- 
tant for librarians with systemwide responsi- 
bility. It represents little in the way of new 
d data or findings; indeed, that such a limita- 


and Manpower 


tion is justified is borne out by the general 
recognition that much (though not all) of the 
information presented at the 1967 АГА con- 
ference on “Crisis in Library Manpower— 
Myth and Reality" was already known to any 
reader who had taken the trouble to inform 
himself about the nature of the problem. Аз 
further evidence of this conclusion, a re-read- 
ing of the 1967 issue of School Activities and 
the Library convinced the writer that the steps 
outlined there will remain valid guides to ac- 
tion for a considerable period of time.? Аз 
such, they should, in all modesty, constitute 
the starting point for a school library supervi- 
sor willing to make an effective attack on the 
problem. The adjective “willing” is in fact the 
crux of the matter. The nature of the crisis 
and the job to be done to ameliorate it have 
been known for some time and fully docu- 
mented in the literature; the crisis remains a 
myth to the extent that the profession has 
failed to buckle down to the hard work of re- 
ducing it. 


What are the tasks to be done? 


First of all, the upgrading of the compe- 
tence of the present pool of manpower now 
working in school libraries. 

We know that a high proportion of school 
librarians come into their positions with inad- 
equate qualifications; we know that develop- 
ments in our schools and libraries require new 
competencies from the present manpower 
pool; we also have been told that, in this re- 
spect, all librarians face problems similar to 
other professions. At the recent Middle Atlan- 
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tic Regional Library Conference, Kenneth 
Beasley stated that "changes in our society are 
now occurring so rapidly that last year's grad- 
uate is already out-moded, and this is increas- 
ingly true of all professions." 

Still further need for upgrading of present 
manpower in school libraries arises from the 
hazards of inflexible and narrow concepts of 
the worker who has to carry out professional 
responsibilities largely in isolation from oth- 
ers of his kind. That these hazards are charac- 
teristic of many school librarians is confirmed 
by research carried out by Ralph Tyler a few 
years ago, as well as by observation on many 
sides. Too many school librarians apparently 
prefer to continue doing the clerical job with 
which they are familiar rather than work with 
new and unfamiliar programs and tools. On a 
national basis, confirmation of the need for up- 
grading is given by the fact that the median 
year in which school librarians received their 

` highest degree is 1943, with only 24.4 per cent 
having received their highest degree since 
1955.4 

One of the most important, if not the most 
important, tasks of the supervisor then is that 
of planning and developing a program of con- 
tinuing education for those personnel (both 
professional and nonprofessional) currently 
employed in the schools. Mr. Beasley went on 
to say that the increasingly rapid changes in 
our society were "requiring an increasingly 
sophisticated kind of continuing education for 
all professions." 

Useful case studies of continuing education 
programs are described in the proceedings of 
a 1964 conference held at the U.S. Office of 
Education) Апа the proceedings of an- 
other USOE conference contain Virginia Mc- 
Jenkin's thoughtful survey of practice in 53 
county and city school systems. Her report 
outlines the various kinds of in-service pro- 
grams being conducted at that time—regu- 
larly scheduled in-service meetings, demon- 
strations of new equipment and devices, uni- 
versity extension and off-campus courses, 
professional meetings and conferences, coop- 
erative in-service programs of instructional 
supervisors, and action research; the report 
further recommends guidelines for such pro- 
grams. Although this survey was limited to 
in-service programs in one specific area of 
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work, there is no reason to believe that the 
principles outlined by this experienced super- 
visor do not apply equally well to any kind of .' 
program designed for employed school librari- 
ans. 

Second, in the system having the benefit of 
а supervisor, there ought certainly to be care- 
ful attention to the development of definitions 
and job classifications of all positions in the 
school libraries of the system. 

The purpose of such classification should 
be at least two-fold—to make full and effective 
use of the professionals in the system and to 
tailor the positions to fit the manpower which 
is available. These aims seem to be equally 
important and are interrelated. The profes- 
sional manpower pool is short for all profes- 
sions, and librarians are in no position to try 
to compete, any more than essential, with 
other professions. Furthermore, manpower is 
available from the pool of personnel with dif- 
ferent but professional qualifications and espe- 
cially from the disadvantaged—those striving 
to move up the ladder of economic success— 
and from personnel with clerical and techni- 
cian qualifications. Tt is the latter groups for 
whom Seymour Wolfbein, speaking at the 
ALA conference in 1967, admonished us to fit 
our unfilled positions. 

In this period of shortage and of concomi- 
tant establishment of new library service 
units, few school systems can afford to add 
professional positions merely “because the 
standards say we should add professionals." 
Supervisors must examine critically the func-. 
tions and duties to be carried out in order to 
make full use of the whole range of personnel 
—fully qualified school librarians, partially 
qualified teacher librarians, teachers, techni- 
cians, and the like. In addition, newer insights 
into ways of working with the disadvantaged 
in our communities require that we not only 
find ways to include such personnel in our 
manpower pool but also to listen to them, to 
learn from them, to support their ideas of how 
to provide most effectively for their sector of 
the community. Апа finally, the preliminary 
information which is already available about 
the nature of the changes in the forthcoming 
revision of the standards for school 
library/media centers would indicate to the 
writer that such analysis of positions and re- 
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structuring of the tasks to be done in the 
“media centers” of the future is even now ov- 
erdue, І 
* Тһе restructuring called for above may also 
require spécial forms of preservice education 
to be carfied out by school library supervi- 


sors, either independently within their system 


-or in conjunction with neighboring institu- 


tions of higher education. An excellent exam- - 


ple of such a plan was carried out in 1965 un- 
der the diiection of James W. Jacobs, then di- 
rector of the Department of Instructional Ma- 
terials, Montgomery County, Maryland, in a 
“Library Aide In-service Training Program."* 
Its purpose was to provide orientation to work 
in the Montgomery County school library sys- 
tem and ‘training in such nonprofessional 
V, tasks as filing, handling book orders, produ- 


cing. instructional materials, and operating. 


and maintaining instructional equipment. It 
was specifically designed to bring into the sys- 
tem some twenty to thirty persons to assist the 


qualified library staff and has been followed 


with success since that year by other similar 
programs. 

A third task, to enable the supervisor to 
carry out these and other related management 
responsibilities, might be called the restructur- 
ing of the supervisor himself. 

Few library schools provide either special 
or regular courses in the management of 
school libraries on a systemwide basis, al- 
though a number of special institutes have 
been held under the new federally sponsored 
programs in recent years. This is not to say 
that there are no courses available, such as in- 
stitutes and various kinds of in-service educa- 
tion offered by university extension programs 





“One of the most important tasks 
of the supervisor then is that of 
Planning and developing а pro- 
gram of.continuing education for 
those personnel currently employed 
їп the schools." 





or continuing education departments. The 
monograph recently produced by Elizabeth 
Stone, Department of Library Science, Catho- 
lic University of America, developed basic 
guidelines for a course in library administra- 
tion and made recommendations for a pro- 
gram of continuing education for all library 
administrators.? 

A part of such restructuring might well 
consist of analysis of the supervisor's own posi- 
tion, a task which at least has been initiated in 
Michigan by the local school district 
supervisors.’ Fourteen of the supervisors in 
that state prepared statements of their own po- 
sitions, reporting in most cases length of con- 
tract, title, salary basis, and job descriptions. 
Even a casual survey of this material, how- 
ever, indicates great variation in kinds of re- 
sponsibilities reported by individual supervi- 
sors, in levels of sophistication in the identifi- 
cation of actual supervisory and administra- 
tive duties, as well as clear omissions and over- 
sight of essential duties on the part of some 
of the respondents. The Head Schoo] Library 
Consultant, Michigan State Department of Ed- 
ucation, indicates that the material will be fol- 
lowed up by a more formal analysis and such 
a study could certainly achieve greater clarity 
in job classification, perhaps upgrading of 
some of the positions, and also interpretation 
of the role of this important position to school 
administrators who have not yet been awak- 
ened to its value in their systems. 

One of the workshop programs at the Octo- 
ber 1967 Middle Atlantic Regional Library 
Conference provided limited but interesting 
data on the background in administration of 
school library supervisors in the region served 
by the conference. In preparation for the pro- 
gram, “Continuing Education in Library Ad- 
ministration, or Repair and Replacement of 
Administrators,” the Rutgers University Grad- 
uate School of Library Service distributed a 
brief questionnaire designed to secure infor- 
mation on the background in administration 
reported by a stratified sample of library ad- 
ministrators (school, college, and public) .%° 
Responses were received from 59 per cent of 
the sample of school librarians having system- 
wide responsibilities in the Middle Atlantic re- 
gion and from over 70 per cent of the total 
sample. 
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It was obvious then that there was a consid- 
erable degree of interest in the inquiry, even 
for the school librarians, many of whom may 
have been on vacation when the questionnaire“ 
was received. The data on age and latest de- 
gree-year, however, show that the supervisors 
tend to be younger and to have received the 
master's degree in library science later than 
the school library group as a whole (as re- 
ported by Darling). Ranked in order of fre- 
quency checked, the areas in which school li- 
brary supervisors had taken courses or at- 
tended workshops related to administration 
are: library administration (by type), special 
aspects of library work, personnel administra- 
tion, application of machines, and library 
buildings and equipment. Ín areas in which 


they feel the need of continuing education 4 


most urgently, the nineteen school library su- 
pervisors indicated seventy choices, with com- 
munications, application of machines, person- 
nel administration, systems analysis, and eval- 
uation of library problems ranking high in 
their estimate. In answer to a question on 
sources of information consulted by library 
administrators, the choices of the school li- 
brary supervisors showed similar characteris- 
tics to those of the other groups of library ad- 
ministrators, that is, a lack of knowledge of 
sources in the field of public administration 
and a wide spread among the library sources 
consulted. The current inadequacy of school 
library literature was especially evident, since 
the source most frequently reported by the 
school library group was Wheeler and Gold- 
hor's recent book on public library administra- '- 
tion! 

A final task for school library administra- 
tors who are concerned about the manpower 
problem is to work with agencies in each state 
to gather continuing and up-to-date data on 
the nature of the crisis in each state and to 
make and execute plans for accelerated re- 
cruitment. 'The handful of manpower studies 
on the state level which are known to the 
writer (for example, Wisconsin, New Jersey, 
Ohio, and North Carolina) and observations 
during the past eighteen months of travel from 
Hawaii to Puerto Rico indicate that the nature 
of the crisis is by no means the same in every 
state. 

In one Midwest city having no accredited ү 
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library school in the state and a program for 
elementary school libraries still very much in 
the developmental stage, the supervisor stated 
that there are almost enough classroom teach- 
ers working in the city already holding li- 
brary certification to staff all the elementary 
school libraries—if she could convince the 
school authorities to transfer these teachers, at 
salaries well above the minimum, to library 
positions! Obviously, the problem she faces is 
quite different from that in another Midwest 
city in a state with three accredited library 
schools. Ín this system, with a long-established 
library program in all schools, the profile of 
the school library staff approximates the 
“hourglass” picture described by Mr. Wolf- 
, bein and reflected also in the national figures 
^- reported by Drennan and Darling. Аз a result, 
the supervisor there faces the imminent retire- 
ment of most of the experienced school librar- 
ians in the city. In still a third state, an un- 
published manpower study of all types of li- 
brarians has found that the numbers of gradu- 
ates of its accredited library schools going 
into school librarianship has not increased 
over the years to meet the rising demand in 
the field and that, on the other hand, salaries 
of school librarians are not too low to com- 
pete with other kinds of library specialities or 
with teachers. 

Such findings indicate to the writer that 
one of our most urgent needs for school li- 
brary manpower, as for manpower in the other 
type-of-library specialties, is the continuing 

yand regular gathering of data on the nature 
of the shortage and the characteristics of the 
present supply of manpower, for each state. 
Such data are essential as a basis for develop- 
ment of long-range plans for meeting the cri- 
sis, including the establishment of a program 
of accelerated recruitment. 


To summarize 
School library supervisors no doubt are 
more aware of the manpower shortage than 
many other library officials, but they are at 
the same time in a strategic position to work 
effectively for amelioration of the crisis. Some 
of the areas to which they should give atten- 
tion include: 
1. Upgrading of the competence of the 
presently employed pool of school library 


manpower by effective programs of contin- 
uing education. 

2. Development of job definitions and clas- 
sifications in order to make full use of profes- 
sional staff and to restructure the total staff to ` 
fit the kind of manpower that is available. 

3. Attention to self-education in the de- 
manding administrative task of being a super- 
visor. 

4. Work with other agencies and library 
groups in each state to gather regular data on 
the state’s manpower situation and to make 
plans on that basis for accelerated recruitment 
of new manpower. 
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Communicating with 


adolescents is an art in itself. 


That’s why we created the 
Encyclopedia International 


Just as adolescents respond to librarians and teach- 
ers who understand them...so they respond to the 
encyclopedia designed especially for them...the 
ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL. 

As Dr. David Gottlieb, Professor of Human De- 
velopment at Pennsylvania State University, says: 
“по longer children and not yet adults—adoles- 
cents should have reference resources tailored to 

_their own interests and designed to meet their 
special needs.” 

Created entirely new in the '60's, the INTERNA- 
TIONAL meets these needs. Subject matter is based 
on the J. Harlan Shores Survey of Secondary 
School Reference Needs (University of Illinois). 
Every article, every illustration is there because 
secondary school teachers and students of today 
said it was needed. Language is lively; illustrations 
are modern. Апа to help adolescents establish goals 
at this critical point in their lives, the INTERNA- 
TIONAL includes the unique Career Guides—52 
major articles of information on specific careers. 

Adolescents feel at home with the INTERNATIONAL 
... the encyclopedia made just for them. 


... Created new in the 60's 
for the secondary school student of the 60's 
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"The central problem in organizing instructional resources is to relate them effectively to processes of teaching 
and learning.” i р 
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Organizing Instructional Materials 


Services at the System Level 


by James W. Jacobs 


School districts with more than one building 
should develop an administrative plan which 
merges all instructional materials services in 
one central coordinating unit. Such a plan, ad- 
equately conceived, will provide the school 
district а well-organized, closely knit system 
of instructional materials services and build- 
ing resource centers. Included in Planning 
and Organizing jor Teaching, one of three 
supporting reports to the main report, Schools 
for the Sixties, developed by a special task 
force of the National Education Association, 
is a recommendation which specifically calls 
attention to the need for this type of plan. 
: This fact was conveyed vividly in the follow- 
ing sections of the report: 
First: 


But matters of personnel, materials, time and 
space are important in their own right. Their 
most effective organization can bring attention 
to shortcomings in the very substance and struc- 
ture of education.! 


Further, the report states: “Тһе central 
problem in organizing instructional resources 
is to relate them effectively to processes of 
teaching and learning."? In the conclusions 
and recommendations section of Chapter Six 
of the report entitled, “Toward Improved Per- 
sonnel Time and Space Organization," are 
two important and significantly related state- 
4, ments: “Personnel, instructional resources, 


time and space are intimately related. . . . 
Schooling cannot proceed at all without time 
and instructional resources."* Also, the report 
states, there is an implication for schooling 
and school planning: 


The entire instructional resources setup should 
be viewed as a system, each part serving a 
unique function that cannot be served as well by 
any other part. In other words, there should be 
a conceptual scheme that is reflected in the 
organizational scheme.* 


To serve a modern, multifaceted learning 
program, a school system must plan, develop, 
and implement a comprehensive instructional 
materials program which 1) merges all in- 
structional materials and related technological 
services and 2) provides the structure and 
process for effectively coordinating these re- 
sources for all schools in the district. 

When a conceptualized scheme of this mag- 
nitude is placed into operation, traditional 
and separate library and audiovisual pro- 
grams disappear. Drawn into the merger of 
these two services would be other services, in- 
cluding textbooks, professional curriculum 
materials, and review and evaluation. Media 
services such as television, graphic arts, radio, 
central processing, and materials production, 
combined with new and innovative materials 
services represented by programmed learning 
and computer-assisted instruction, complete 
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the merger and would provide a broadly con- 
ceived materials service and support program 
within the school district. 

These services, coordinated by one central 
administrative agency within the school dis- 
trict, are planned and developed in coopera- 
tion with representatives of the instructional 
staff from each building whenever possible. 
Teachers, principals, librarians, and other spe- 
cialists help assess the requirements for teach- 


ing-learning materials and equipment imposed . 


by the curriculum within the building and dis- 
trict. Numerous study, planning, and special 
task committees are needed to initiate, plan, 
develop, and evaluate the multiplicity of in- 
structional materials services required. Mem- 
bership on these study and action groups 
-should vary in size, experience, and tenure 
conditioned by the specific committee assign- 
ment, growth of student enrollment in individ- 
ual buildings, special learning programs, cur- 
riculum innovation, and growth in ability to 
use resources by staff and enrollment. Emerg- 
ing from cooperative professional participa- 
tion in these planning and assessment pro- 
cesses are specific services identified by the 
appropriate staff as necessary to improve the 
instructional and learning program. 

The administrator of the central coordinat- 
ing agency in the school district, identified by 
numerous titles (ie. Director, Instructional 
Materials; Director of Learning Resources; 
Director of Curriculum Materials; Director of 
Teaching Materials; Director of Library Ser- 
vices) is guided by the recommendations of 
the various representative professional groups. 
He and his staff—often assisted by an advi- 
sory committee composed of a cross-section of 
building and district personnel—evaluate the 
findings and recommendations which emanate 
from committees, staff reports, administrative 
review, and other sources. Contributions re- 
sulting from the close liaison of the central 
agency staff and building personnel include 
data for preparation of budgets and sugges- 
tions for modifying existing services, adding 
new services and occasionally recommending 
that services considered obsolete or nonessen- 
tial be discontinued. It is incumbent upon 
staff of the central coordinating agency to 
promulgate a continuing relationship with 
building-assigned personnel if a program of 
maximum worth to the user of instructional 
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materials is to be realized. 

Generally, services of the central agency 
are of three types: 1) those coordinated by the 
agency and found in varying degrees in most 
or all of the individual building instructional 
material centers; 2) those required by the 
staff and students of buildings, yet beyond the 
economic capability of a single building to 
supply; and 3) the administrative activities 
associated with operational and managerial 
responsibilities. 

-Centrally coordinated services include 1) 
special professional resource personnel for 
staff development and in-service programs; 2) 
technical staff to assist in design, specifica- 
tions, and development and use of instruc- 
tional technology and technological systems; 
3) specialists to assist in the planning, devel- 
opment, and modernizing of plant facilities; 
and 4) staff to handle the logistical operations 
for the review and evaluation of materials and 
equipment. ) 

The central agency supports the individual 
school program by providing numerous on-de- 
mand services. These include 1) a central in- 
ventory of instructional materials and equip- 
ment available when needed by the user; 2) 
central ordering, cataloging, and processing of 
print and nonprint materials, including text- 
books; 3) graphic and reproduction services 
(print, video, audio, and photographic) ; 4) a 
professional collection of materials for the 
building and centrally housed staff; and 5) 
Innovative technological services such as com- 
puter time-sharing programs and dial-access 
retrieval of information. 


Administrative responsibilities of the cen- Es 


tral agency include 1) coordinating and pre- 
paring the district’s budget for instructional 
materials and equipment, 2) developing ap- 
propriate standards for these resources and al- 
locating funds accordingly, and 3) coordinat- 
ing the use of special revenue including state 
and federal funds. 

There are other kindred services which 
must be provided as a backup service to ac- 





The school system instructional materials center supplies 
a central inventory of materials available to the school 
when this information is needed. This is Just one of 
the on-demand services provided along with central 
erdering, cataloging, and processing; graphic and 


reproduction services; and technological services. „к 
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commodate fully the day-to-day demands im- 
posed on the instructional materials staff in a 
single building. One such service is the 
maintenance and repair of materials and 
equipment. Subject to the size of the district, 
the maintenance and repair responsibility 
should be assigned to the central coordinating 
agency responsible for the materials program 
or another central agency in the district which 
has the single responsibility of all upkeep and 
repair problems within the district. 

The professional staff of a school can do its 
job best when there is available time, space, 
and resources in adequate amounts. Further, 
the staff can operate effectively within these 
boundaries when appropriate relationships are 
established and maintained. School districts 
enrolling 25,000 or more pupils present an 
array of instructional materials coordinated 
by a central agency." Further, these school 
systems vary in the number of administrative 
units established to coordinate instructional 
materials services.® 

One large county school system enrolling 
more than 100,000 students lists fifteen func- 
tions assigned to the central agency responsi- 
ble for coordinating and administering the in- 
structional materials program. 


The Department of Instructional Materials is 
responsible for coordinating the instructional 
materials, textbook, equipment, and publication 
programs in the school system. The office per- 
forms the following functions: 


1. Assists teachers in use of instructional ma- 
terials and equipment in the instructional pro- 
gram. 

2. Coordinates all library, auditory, visual, 
and related instructional materials and equip- 
ment services. 

3. Develops, in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, systematic procedures for the review, 
evaluation, and selection of instructional ma- 
terials. 

4. Coordinates and administers the review, 
evaluation, and selection of textbooks, instruc- 
tional materials, and instructional equipment. 

5. Maintains a telephone booking service, sup- 
plying instructional materials daily to all schools. 

6. Maintains a central processing center for 
all library books and other instructional ma- 
terials. 

7. Maintains a library for the professional 
staff of the system. 
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. 8. Assists in the development of basic library 
collections and other collections of instructional 
materials. 


9. Assists all departments in the development _, 


of standards and specifications for instructional 
materials and equipment. 

10. Assists the Department of School Facili- 
ties in planning new construction. 

11. Reviews instructional materials and equip- 
ment requisitions and purchase orders in coop- 
eration with the Division of Procurement. 

12. Coordinates all National Defense Educa- 
tion Áct Title III projects in mathematics, sci- 
ence, foreign language, English, reading, history, 


civics, economics, and geography; Title II, Ele- 


mentary and Secondary Education Act of 1965; 
and Section 12, Arts and Humanities Founda- 
tion Act. 

18. Produces selected instructional materials 
and provides graphic production—design, layout, 
photography, and typography. 

14. Provides editing and reproduction services 
for all printed materials. 

15. Coordinates all local television production 
services,” 


A school district with more than one build- 
ing can develop an administrative plan which 
merges all instructional materials services in 
one central coordinating unit. Undoubtedly, 
one important result will be more appropriate 
backup services to the building staff of the in- 
structional materials centers who can better 
serve the needs and requirements of pupils and 
teachers. 

“The organization of personnel, resources, 
time, and space is more bound by tradition 
than inspired by mission. But the winds of in- 
spiration are blowing even more strongly."* 
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Computers, Supervisors, Libraries 


by Theodore C. Hines 


School library supervisors have their hands 
full. For a change, they have money to spend 
—not enough, but much more than they have 
had before. They are beginning to have real 

' administrative authority over unified library 
services within a school system, though 
usually not enough and certainly not often 
enough, but more frequently than before. A 
lucky—and inordinately busy and harassed— 
few are now really deeply into the multimedia 
approach. Talk has been transformed into ac- 
tion, and you know the place from which the 
buck can no longer be passed. 

The transitions from the climate of poverty 
to one of service, from the glorious (if inef- 
fective) isolation of each school librarian to 
involvement in a school district or larger ser- 
vice unit, from one medium to many are not 
transitions which can be carried through with- 
out effort and pain. Yet, they are being car- 
ried through. 

>- Itis the larger administrative unit and the 
beginnings of something resembling reason- 
able levels of support for school library ser- 
vices which make possible the real economies, 
the economies which provide more in the way 
of effective service for the dollar spent. And, 
in the future, many of these real economies 
will involve the use of data processing equip- 
ment, including computers. 

From an abstract viewpoint, it is difficult to 
understand why the school library has not 
been one of the prime innovative forces 
among libraries in the use of what we still call 
the newer technology, despite the fact that 
punch card machines have been around since 
the turn of the century. It is in the school li- 
brary situation, after all, that we find the most 

4 logical setup for library automation activities. 


As compared with other types of libraries, 
there are fewer different titles and more dupli- 
cation of them within a given school and 
among schools of the same district. There is a 
fairly high predictability of demand. There is 
an urgent need to encourage the fullest possi- 


: ble exploitation of materials by teachers and 


students alike. There is more incentive for, 
and economic justification of, special analyses 
of materials. The list could be continued, but 
the idea should be clear. ` 

So far, at least, the application even of 
newer services, much less of data processing 
equipment and computers, has been compara- 
tively slow and limited. Indeed, some services 
(analytics, for instance—remember them?) 
have vanished from school libraries in the 
past thirty years, to be inadequately replaced, ` 
if at all, by bibliographic tools. 

The Toronto city schools have adapted 
some special library techniques to school use 
with notable success: photocopying services, 
a table of contents service for professional 
journals, and so on. But the example has not 
been widely followed. The University of 
Southern California has experimented exten- 
sively with computer-based cataloging of 
films, filmstrips, and other media. А number 
of school systems have used punched card 
equipment in order work, usually at the insti- 
gation of a business manager, not a librarian. 
Some accessions and other listings have been 
so prepared. А few libraries are experiment- 
ing in cooperation with public library centers 
using data processing equipment. The Farm- 
ingdale (Long Island) public schools have 
produced a book catalog, first on punched 
card equipment (a mistake) and now by com- 
puter. 
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The total of all this activity remains disap- 
pointingly small and surprisingly little docu- 
mented. Why? What are reasonable expec- 
tations for the future? What should school li- 
brary supervisors be planning and investigat- 
ing? Where can they reasonably look for 
help? 

There are no easy answers; there never are. 
But it does certainly seem that the overall situ- 
ation is now truly right for the use of the 
computer in the school library environment, 
productively and on a massive scale. 

Internally, that is, within school systems, 
two major factors seem to be holding this de- 
velopment back. The first of these is the lack 
of an appropriate school administrative struc- 
ture in those districts (all too great a major- 
ity) where school library supervisory posi- 
tions either do not exist, or where their admin- 
istrative authority is weak (ie., the real uni- 
tary nature of school library service over a 
district is not understood). It is, frankly, hard 
to visualize effective use of data processing for 
library purposes in schools where accession 
books are still in use, where orders are placed 
only once a year, where there is no joint book 
reviewing or opportunity for librarians to see 
books before purchase, where orders must be 
completely filled or no payment can be made, 
where it takes at least the half-life of a book 
before it makes the approval list, where there 
is no centralized processing, where the only 
way to get help is to exploit child labor or let 
parents pretend they are librarians, and/or 
where the sole means to get petty cash is to 
fine children. 

The administrative patterns which cause 
these ills are slowly being cured. Although, it 
should certainly be noted that administrative 
centralization, unenlightened, is no cure by it- 
self; vide some of our larger city systems. 

For the many well-run school systems, a 
major deterrent factor has been lack of knowl- 
edge of how to go about using a computer for 
library purposes, coupled with the kind of un- 
reasonable fear of the computer common to 
many librarians. Add to this the overburdened 
data processing centers, most likely to be ov- 
erburdened in those school systems most suc- 
cessful in establishing and using them, and a 
marked shortage of good data processing peo- 
ple, especially at the salary levels we often 
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offer, and life does become complex. 
There are complexities in the outside world, 


too. Computer applications are still new in li- , 


brarianship, and they have largely been car- 
ried through in areas with problems different 
from those posed by the school library situa- 
tion—not necessarily more complex, just dif- 
ferent. In the data processing world, generally 
the handling of complex information in alpha- 
betic, as opposed to numeric, form is not an 
area in which many people have had experi- 
ence, nor an area to which processing tech- 
niques and languages are yet geared to any 
great extent. Here, too, the time is coming, 
and the expertise is developing at a rapid 
pace. It would probably be a fair prediction 
that within the next five to ten years half of 
all the information handled by computers will 
be complex alphabetic information. It should 
be added, hastily, that this is not because of 
library needs, but rather because of the needs 
of printing, publishing, and related industries. 

As of now, however, it is very difficult to 
get qualified outside help. As of now, both 
equipment manufacturers and software firms 
(the people who contract to write programs 
and design systems) are usually lacking in ex- 
perience in the library area. With notable ex- 
ceptions, they tend to tell you that it is easy to 
deal with your problems and that their equip- 
ment, or the software that comes with it or 
that their firm will write, can solve the prob- 
lem readily. Later, typically, they will indicate 
that you failed in not giving them enough dis- 
crete information about the problem. And 
they are usually right. Their initial impres- 
sion, however, born out of inexperience with 
handling complex alphabetic information and 
a conviction that anything to do with school 
libraries is child’s play, is that the problem is 


. simple-minded. It is not. You are asking them 


to transfer to a new technology an inade- 
quately codified body of highly developed 
procedures empirically worked out over a cen- 
tury and a half. 

All this sounds most discouraging. It would 
be easy to make it appear, legitimately, even 
more discouraging by pointing out that the 
Library of Congress is now developing ma- 
chine-readable cataloging copy, which it is im- 
portant that we be able to use with whatever 
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system we may develop, but the form of which „> 
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is still unknown. We might add that the on- 
going shift to the third generation of comput- 

у ers poses new problems and complexities even 
as it adds new opportunities and that the rate 
of change of the technologies involved gets 
more fantastic all the time. 

Yet, out of chaos, hope. Despite all of the 
problems involved, despite the incompleted or 
uneconomic projects, it is quite clear that the 
computer offers previously unequalled oppor- 
tunities and that the time has arrived when we 
may begin properly to exploit them. 

Let us offer some evidence. Despite enor- 
mous problems and preliminary difficulties, I 
have seen in the past few weeks a number of 
examples of what can be done. One of my col- 
leagues, Mrs. Jessica L. Harris, wrote and de- 

А. bugged а program in less than two weeks 
which provided all the catalog reformatting 
required for author, title, subject, and classed 
lists for a 10,000-title junior high school cata- 
log. Something more than 30,000 lines of the 
classed part of the catalog printed in a little 
more than thirty minutes, including deletions, 
changes, and additions in location symbols. А 
former student of mine of exceptional talent 
wrote a prototype book catalog program 
which takes in entries in essentially Library of 
Congress form without any keying of signs or 
symbols or extraneous matter. This program, 
written by Brian Aveney, can be run in either 
divided or dictionary catalog mode and gener- 
ates title entries from the title statement itself, 
series entries from the conventional series 

4-note, entries from all tracings as they now 
stand, suppresses repetitions of author or sub- 
ject headings, and, when run in divided catalog 
mode, assigns series and added title entries to 
the title catalog and other added entries to the 
author catalog.. Тһе program includes paging, 
column, and justification routines. Since it is 
Mr. Aveney's work, I feel it possible to add 
that it seems to me to be conceptually much 
superior to any other book catalog program I 
know about, including what information is so 
far available to ordinary citizens about Proj- 
ect MARC, the Library of Congress’ ma- 
chine-readable catalog project. 

Mr. Aveney's program is so far only a pro- 
totype, and the catalog programmed by Mrs. 
Harris, despite its importance as (apparently) 

4. the first school library book catalog, is smaller 


and deliberately less sophisticated than a num- 
ber of other computer-produced book cata- 
logs. The interesting point, however, is the na- 
ture of the programers. Both are librarians. 
At the time Mr. Aveney’s program was writ- 
ten, less than two months had elapsed from 
his first acquaintance with programming—or, 
for that matter, his first sight of a computer. 
His undergraduate degree was in fine arts, 
and his background in mathematics was vir- 
tually nil. 

Mrs. Harris’ acquaintance with computers 
was of longer duration—by about three 
months. However, she had previously done sys- 
tems work, written quite sophisticated pro- 
grams for analysis of subject headings, and 
done major work in. debugging some of my 
working indexing programs. Her undergradu- 
ate degree was in the social sciences, and her 
mathematics background approximates Mr. 
Aveney’s. 

Admittedly the odds were on their side. 
They had access to one of the finest computer 
centers in the world at Columbia University, 
under the direction of Kenneth King. They 
were able to work in a high-level language 
especially suited to their purposes. And, I may 
add, they both happen to be exceptionally ca- 
pable people. Nonetheless, it seems to me that 
they demonstrate quite well what Michael Bar- 
nett of RCA has described as a shattering in- 
sight—that people trained in handling biblio- 
graphic or linguistic problems are better able 
to design computer applications in these areas 
than those trained in mathematics or physics. 
This does not mean that it is a good idea to 
do without professional programmers—you 
can’t. It does mean that your own people can 
and should do the basic design work. 

Sophistication of equipment is not, I might 
add, a sine qua non, though admittedly very 
helpful. We have done quite complex work 
using only a small, though very friendly, IBM 
1620, an inexpensive and singularly engaging 
beast. 

It must be added, though, that it is hard to 
find opportunities for training of this kind. 
But it can be done, even if it is largely self- 
training. Many school systems—an ever grow- 
ing number—are acquiring their own com- 
puter centers, which present real opportunities 
for those who really want to learn. 
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Let us assume that you, as a school library 
supervisor, see the opportunities which could 
be open to you through proper exploitation of 
computer technology. You realize that if you 
do not take steps soon to learn to use this ad- 
vanced equipment, you may find yourself still 
depending upon repetitive typing when the 
mathematics department is giving program- 
ming courses on live terminals in carrels in 
your own libraries. What steps are to be 
taken, and what do you do? 

Let me not sell short the possibility of 
using outside software firms, or contracting to 
have your work done by some outside firm, 
such as Bro-Dart or Documentation, Inc., 
which has experience in the field. This may 
well be the answer to your problems, or to 
some of them, or serve as an interim solution. 
I don't mean to suggest that outside consult- 
ants cannot be very helpful. I do think, how- 
ever, that the first beginning ought to be 
within the school system itself, and that some 
responsible school personnel should acquire at 
least basic experience so that, if outside peo- 
ple are used, there is someone inside capable 
of informed liaison with them. 

There are further points which should be 
made here, if only because they seem to me to 
be of great importance and not to have been 
made elsewhere. One of these has to do with 
the recurrent advice to “take a total systems 
approach." Now if this means anything, it 
means to design your overall setup so as to 
avoid duplication of work and interference of 
one subsection of the total with another, while 
maximizing productive multiple uses of opera- 
tions. This is, like motherhood, impossible to 
argue against. The difficulty at present is that 
a "total systems approach" often seems to be 
used to mean not doing anything until you 
can tackle the whole job at once and see what 
automating the whole shop will be like. This is 
rather like not learning to swim until you are 
ready to tackle the Channel. In practice, this 
attitude seems to have prevented many people 
from taking what should be the logical first 
step. 
` The logical first step is to find some seg- 
ment of your operations which offers an op- 
portunity for immediately economic use of the 
newer technology with a small enough capital 
investment so that it can be written off in a 
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year or so, try to make the project fail-safe by 
hedging, and to use this project as a self-sup- 
porting training program providing valuable 
staff experience. d 

Such a program may not enable you to 
make educational headlines, but it is also less 
likely to turn out to be uneconomic and to be 
abandoned when the grant funds run out. Un- 
dertaking such a program obviously does not 
preclude trying to plan it so that it fits some 
larger scheme to come, which is always a 
good idea. The important point, however, is to 
get some staff hands involved in the dirty 
work of carrying a project through. 

Another point which seems to have been ei- 
ther undetected or at least glossed over as far 
as the literature is concerned is that many 
data-processing people (yes, even your own £. 
data-processing people) are just as tradition- 
bound as library types, with less excuse of a 
long tradition to justify it. This takes a num- 
ber of forms, of which at least two are impor- 
tant enough to comment on explicitly. The 
first of these is that attitude known around my 
office as the fixed-field, or punched card, men- 
tality, which says, essentially, “yes, we can do 
it for you on the computer provided you 
punch everything in a given set of card posi- 
tions and tag each element of your entry with 
a special code the girl can look up and punch 
in.” What this often adds up to is that yes, we 
can do it on the computer provided you do 
enough extra work first to have finished the 
job manually. This makes for easy program- 
ming, absolves the computer man of all re- , 
sponsibility, and enables you to say that you 
are using a computer. It does not, however, do 
much for the state of the art and may make 
for some real trouble later on. 

The second traditional attitude of the data- 
processing people is, I suppose, admirable— 
like that of the cataloger who reads obituar- 
ies every day so she can close dates in the cat- 
alog. It has to do with what is known as ele- 
gance (in the mathematical rather than the 
sartorial sense) and economy (in the sense 
of machine time used in running a problem). 
The idea is that programs should be logically 
elegant and use as little machine time as possi- 
ble. Sensible. Unless this means using two 
extra man-years of programming time to save 
half the running time on a program only run ү 
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twice a year in which, if computer time were 
four times as long and cost three times as 

Y much, it would still only amount to a small 

fraction of the cost of the total job. This ele- 
gance and economy syndrome accounts for a 
common computerman bias against higher 
level languages or programs not linked by ex- 
ecutive routines (jargon), or, sometimes, get- 
ting the job done at all. 

What types of simple things can be done 
which provide good experience and can be 
immediately both economic and useful? This 
depends, of course, on the available equip- 
ment used for other purposes, your local 
needs, and other factors. One good possibility 
is the preparation of accession lists of new ti- 

A tles in machine-readable form. Such lists can 
then be cumulated, without rekeying, to pro- 
vide a unified listing of new titles for the year 
and should gradually provide the basis for an 
easily edited and updated approval or recom- 
mended list. The same machine-readable copy 
could be sorted by class or subject to provide 
selective lists. Í 

A second possibility is the use of machine- 
readable copy in the consolidation of orders 
and the preparation of order forms, including 
accounting. 

In either of these cases the system, if suc- 
cessful, can be extended either forward or 
backward, or both, to link other phases of or- 
dering, preparation, and catalog work, while 
providing machine-usable copy for other pur- 

_ poses. 

T Such a start may provide the basis for at- 
taining eventually all of the goodies promised 
by the total systems people—the single keying 
that gives you all catalog, order, invoice, ac- 
counting and analytic data, table-of-contents 
service, selective dissemination of information 
to professional staff, tailor-made demand bib- 
liographies, on-line console queries, and all 
the rest. Not starting something on a simple 
basis may leave you in a position from which 
it would be hard even to use fancier systems 
developed elsewhere. 

But then, too, where is that "elsewhere" to 
be? I am naive enough to believe that school 
library supervisors will have to bear primary 
responsibility for the development of systems 

n to meet school library needs and that we will 
have to train and grow our own software peo- 


ple, even if they happen to be on the payrolls 
of software or other contracting firms. Ás we 
begin to develop significant-sized collections 
of such materials as films or phonorecords, we 
face too many unsolved problems even for 
manual systems of organization of materials 
for the multimedia approach to think that out- 
siders can come up with the solutions. In fact, 
it is in these areas, Í think, in which school 
libraries will have to provide solutions for oth- 
ers. : 

In short, begin small, but begin now. Look 
forward to having to train your own people 
—and lose them to higher-salaried positions 
in short order. By all means, where this seems 
the best procedure, use the services of such 
outside people as consultants, hardware manu- 
facturers, software firms, and contract sup- 
pliers. But use them in this area as you do in 
others, if not more so, with several grains of 
salt. Above all, go out for something that 
works now and is economic now. A grand de- 
sign may be lovely to contemplate, but, if it 
does not help teachers and students use mate- 
rials more effectively now, it is no more than 
a pretty set of flow charts with naught behind 
"em. 

A last but final caution, sad to have to give, 
sadder not to have heeded: Do not believe 
what you read in the literature. A shockingly 
high percentage of it is, at best, shockingly 
misleading. Less has been done than you 
would suppose. Example: at least one article, 
in a reputable publication, describes an instal- 
lation well known to me as if it had terminals 
currently in operation for on-line retrieval. 
The installation has no terminals and no pro- 
grams for such activities. Example: at least 
one article, in a reputable publication, de- 
scribes an operation as if it were done in- 
house by local people, while in fact all of the 
work was done on outside contract. 

So, do not accept—go see for yourself. Do 
not believe a “demonstration” unless you 
know the size of the universe handled, get full 
explanations of how the system works, and do 
some on-the-spot handling yourself. Travel 
and inspection of this kind may be your best 
investment. A little of this kind of checking 
goes a long way in providing assurance that 
you, in your school system, can do sound, 
simple things that are still pioneering. өөө 
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Federal legislation providing support for 
school libraries is emphasizing the importance 
of the leadership which school library supervi- 
sors furnish in improving library services. 
This is evident in the increased number of su- 
pervisors on both the state and local system 
levels and, also, in the responsibilities which 
supervisors are assuming in new and ex- 
panded library programs. To secure informa- 
tion on the role of the school library supervi- 
sor in implementing federal programs affect- 
ing school libraries, a brief questionnaire was 
sent to 48 state school library supervisors, and 
responses were received from 31, or 66 per 
cent. 

'The first question asked for the number of 
School library supervisors or consultants that 
have been added wholly, or in part, because of 
federal programs which provide aid to іт: 
prove library services. Sixty-eight have been 
added on the state level, and approximately 
327 have been added on the local system or 
district level. Several states were unable to 
furnish a figure for the additions on the local 
level. However, these figures point up that 
many sources of federal aid to education, in 
addition to the Elementary and Secondary Ed- 
ucation Áct of 1965, are providing assistance 
to school library programs. | 

The responses to the other questions in the 
survey indicate that school library supervisors 
are rendering expert leadership service by tak- 
ing advantage of the many opportunities to re- 
late and integrate various federal programs. 
These responses, which form the basis for this 
article, are interesting examples which can as- 
sist school library supervisors as they strive to 
take advantage of all available federal aid. 
The examples given are quoted exactly or in 
essence from the answers to the questionnaire. 

In describing unusual ways that school li- 
brary supervisors have helped to implement 


. federal programs affecting school libraries, one 


state reported: 


The State Department of Education has relied 
heavily on district and county library person- 
nel to aid in the implementation of the State 
Plan for Title II. We use these people as ad hoc 
consultants to supplement the services of the 
state school library consultants. On an ad hoc 
basis, they have provided consultant services in 
local districts, conducted area meetings for the 
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dissemination of information about Title П, eval- 
uated project applications, planned and con- 
у ducted local in-service education workshops and 
programs, and drafted materials for publications. 


Other innovative and long-used techniques 
have been employed in developing and ex- 
panding school library progranis with the as- 
sistance of federal funds. As leaders in such 
programs, library supervisors have: 

* Established at the state level a center for 
learning resources with satellite mobile units 
to assist the state department staff and local 
school personnel in the examination, evalua- 
tion, and selection of library materials. 

* Developed a comprehensive education 
information library service at the state level, 

і including Educational Research Information 
-` Center materials as well as extensive periodi- 
cal, book, and documents holdings. 

e Established at the state level a media 
mobile to help with in-service programs in the 
use of materials with teachers. 

* Purchased, at the state level, book selec- 
tion tools and references concerning proper 
establishment of library and other media facil- 
ities to distribute to school districts for use in 
implementing library media programs. 

* Made suggestions to administrators 
about the coordination of programs: the use 
of funds from Title I to furnish personnel to 
implement Title II. 

e Coordinated effectively federal pro- 
grams: Title I funds were used for library 

‚ personnel, construction, and/or remodeling, 

Pand materials for the economically deprived; 
Title II supplied materials; and National De- 
fense Education Act, Title ПІ, was used for 
equipment. 

eè Initiated and administered a statewide 
Demonstration School Libraries Project under 
Title II, ESEA. 

è Served as the coordinator of Title II, 
ESEA, with full responsibility for administer- 
ing it. 

9 Served on the planning team, and later 
as a consultant, in the development of instruc- 
tional resources centers under Titles I and III, 
ESEA. 

* Served on the state advisory committees 
for NDEA, Titles II and III, ESEA. 

* Served on the State Advisory Committee 
of Title III, Library Services and Construc- 


tion Act, and participated in state and re- 
gional conferences designed to establish crite- 
ria for projects to be funded under this title. 

* Participated in the development, revi- 
sion, and interpretation of the state plans. 

* Prepared and evaluated project applica- 
tions for grant funds under several federal ti- 
tles. 

e Disseminated information concerning 
programs to individual school librarians. 

* Arranged in-service programs for librar- 
ians within the system to discuss book selec- 
tion policies, building in-depth collections, in- 
ventories, better use of cross media, etc. 

* Established media centers on the parish 
and county levels. 

* Secured and trained library aides under 
Title I, ESEA, for use in local schools. 

* Assisted school libraries in developing 
central purchasing, cataloging, and processing 
services. 

* Planned new and remodeled facilities. 

* Developed a library curriculum guide in 
the use of the library. 

* Planned with public library personnel 
for effective use of materials available under 
federal programs. 

9 Established an informal supervisors’ or- 
ganization which meets during the state library 
association convention to provide for: 1) 
dissemination of federal program information, 
2) interpretation and clarification of state pol- 
icies and guidelines for administering federal 
programs, 3) feedback from the supervisors on 
implementing policies at the local level and 
suggestions for change and modification, 4) 
discussion of mutual problems and solutions 
at the local level. 

The school library supervisor must seek as 
much information as possible concerning all 
phases of federal aid to schools in order to be 
aware of both the opportunities and the limi- 
tations in the many federal laws relating to 
school libraries. It is difficult to realize that in 
a very short time school libraries have found 
“a place in the sun.” Samuel Halperin, deputy 
assistant secretary for legislation, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, in an 
address before the National Conference on Li- 
brary Statistics in Chicago on June 6, 1966, 
stated that there had been tremendous prog- 
ress in recent years in achieving federal aid 
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for improved library services and that there 
are now over twenty federal programs sup- 
plying over one-third of a billion dollars to 
one aspect or another of a total library 
program,! 


Being informed 

How are school library supervisors learning 
about federal programs that affect school li- 
braries? Replies to the questionnaire stated 
that communication is being achieved 
through: 

* Activities stimulated by the state associa- 
tion of school librarians. For example, the as- 
sociation mailed a copy of the state Title П 
manual to each member of the association. 

* Conferences, workshops, and consultants 
on the state level. One state reported that it 
held regional meetings and insisted that the ad- 
ministrator bring a school librarian or in- 
structional materials person to the meeting; 
this has proven to be an excellent way to open 
up communication. 

* Visits by state department staff members 
to local systems. 

* Assistance from the office of the state li- 
brarian. 

* Attendance at professional meetings, 
such as ALA’s Midwinter Meeting and the an- 
nual conference. 

* Briefing sessions sponsored by the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

* Opportunities to travel freely to meet- 
ings, workshops, and conferences. 

* Opportunities to hear national consult- 
ants discuss at NDEA institutes all types of 
federal programs affecting school libraries. 

* State and national legislative commit- 
tees. 
* Professional literature, including the 
Washington Newsletter. 

e Communications from the U.S. Office of 
Education. 

* Exchange ‘of data with other related 
professional groups. Ín one state this is ac- 
complished by maintaining adequate, up-to- 
date files апа making these available to re- 
search specialists needing school library data. 

* Active participation in the implementa- 
tion of federal programs. 

As a professional person, the school library 
supervisor can work toward improving federal 
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legislation and toward new legislation for 
school libraries. First, each one must һе 
knowledgeable about the process of passing" 
legislation and about the rules and regulations 
governing legislation. Cora Paul Bomar, 
speaking at the Allerton Park Institute, urged 
that all must follow the rules of the game in 
implementing laws after they are passed. 


These rules and procedures for federal educa- 
tion legislation are dependent upon: 1) the pro- 
visions of the act, 2) the federal guidelines in- 
terpreting the act, 3) the state plan for imple- 
menting the act, 4) existing state laws and state 
boards of education policies, and 5) the local 
educational agency's plan for taking advantage 
of the provisions of the law. Without knowledge 
of all of these regulations and procedures, ef- 
fective utilization of federal legislation will be 
weakened. Limitations, as well as opportunities, 
included in specific laws must be recognized.? 


One way to gain general knowledge about 
legislation is to study well-prepared articles 
and reports, such as "The Impact of Federal 
Legislation on School Libraries," ALA Bulle- 
żin special issues on federal library legislation, 
programs, and services A Chance јог а 
Change, New School Programs for the 
Disadvantaged," The First Year of Title 15 

Major activities suggested by the respon- 
dents for improving existing legislation and 
for working toward new legislation for school 
libraries are as follows: 

* Holding workshops and giving informa- 
tion on procedures for getting legislation 
passed on the local, the state, and the fedexal-* 
levels. 

* Informing all system supervisors within 
a state of legislation affecting school libraries 
and librarians, which could be done by re- 
producing the Washington Newsletter for dis- 
tribution. 

* Working cooperatively with other state 
and system staff personnel involved in various 
federal programs to improve and strengthen 
legislation. 

* Contacting congressmen and legislators 
for the purpose of expressing gratitude for 
their support of legislation and of discussing 
additional legislative needs. 

Inviting legislators to serve on appropri- 
ate library committees in home districts. 

e Presenting to legislators unified sugges-~ 
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tions (not conflicting needs) for a program of 
action. | 

eè Discussing with influential citizens li- 
brary problems and their possible solutions. 

* Serving on and working through legisla- 
tive committees of local, state, and national 
professional and civic organizations. 

* Keeping the chairman of the AASL Im- 
plementation of Federal Legislation Commit- 
tee informed about accomplishments and 
sending copies of these reports to the ALA 
Washington Office. 

e Recommending to the chairman of the 
AASL Legislation Committee and to the ALA 
Washington Office changes in existing legisla- 
tion or new legislation which will further 
strengthen school library development. 

* Encouraging local and state professional 
library assocations to include state and na- 
tional legislators on conference programs, 
and, as an association, to assume responsibil- 
ity for officially making progress reports to 
legislative bodies. 

* Relaying to the U.S. Office of Education 
constructive ideas for improving legislation. 

* Encouraging state boards of education 
and accrediting agencies to upgrade school li- 
brary standards in line with current needs. 

* Drafting, explaining, and supporting 
high certification standards for professional 
school library personnel in language which is 
understandable to those outside the school li- 
brary field. 

* Publicizing on the local level the impact 
of federal aid on school library development 
in the community. 

* Providing statistical information con- 
cerning the effect of federal legislation on 
school libraries and pointing up the need for 
continued legislation in this area. 

* Assessing present status of school li- 
brary development, setting goals for action, 
and identifying immediate and long-range ob- 
jectives. 

e Substantiating, with adequate data and 
anecdotal evidence, the effectiveness of quality 
school library service on the instructional pro- 
gram and on pupil achievement. 

* Helping school patrons and lay citizen 
groups understand the true value of library 
services and facilities in each school. 

* Evoking support for improved library 


programs and innovative practices from pa- 
trons and lay groups, such as Parent Teacher 
Associations, Federated Women's Clubs, Ju- 
nior Chambers of Commerce. 

All of the ideas and thoughts presented in 
this article stress the importance of the role of 
the school library supervisor in implementing 
federal programs. The extent to which school 
systems take advantage of the ever-increasing 
opportunities for improving and enriching 
school library services will depend in large 
measure on the creativity and leadership of 
local and state school library supervisors. 
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MOVING? . MARRYING? 
CHANGING POSITIONS? 


Please keep ALA informed when you change 
your address, your name or your position. 


If you cannot locate your current membership 


card or seem to have missed issues of your 
membership publications, please notify ALA. 


Remember, it takes several weeks for records 
changes to become effective. During this 
period, mail will be sent to your former ad- 
dress. 


For any membership records changes or prob- 
lems, please write: 


Membership Records 
American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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The New Standards 


and the Supervisor 


by Richard L. Darling 


When the 1960 Standards for School Library 
Programs appeared, and even earlier, as the 
Standards Committee issued preliminary 
drafts, many school librarians and school li- 
brary supervisors failed to recognize their sig- 
nificance and to give them full support. The 
dedicated leaders of the American Association 
of School Librarians, through energetic ef- 
forts, launched an implementation program, 
the School Library Development Project, 
which, with a grant from the Council on Li- 
brary Resources, helped to inform school li- 
brarians, school administrators, and instruc- 
tional supervisors throughout the country con- 
cerning the validity of the standards for good 
schools with adequate library programs. Even- 
tually, the school library profession united be- 
hind the 1960 Standards and ensured their 
success in improving school library service. 


Implementing the new standards 

School library supervisors can develop 
plans which will help to start standards 
implementation more rapidly when the new 
standards appear later this year. Since much 
of the early resistance to the 1960 Standards 


PHOTO COURTESY OF THE KNAPP SCHOOL LIBRARIES PROJECT 

"The new standards recommend a single, unified 

service in each school, encompassing all educational 
x materials and equipment.” 


resulted from a lack of understanding on the 
part of school librarians of the function of na- 
tional standards, supervisors should begin 
now to work with their librarians to help them 
interpret the standards and develop plans for 
achieving them. 

School librarians work with standards at so 


'many jurisdictional levels that it is easy to 


confuse the function of one with another. 
State and regional standards for school librar- 
ies tend to reflect the ability to pay for school 
libraries of the poorest school systems within 
a state or the poorest state within a regional 
accrediting association with little, if any, con- 
sideration of levels of library service neces- 
sary for even minimal education programs. 
Strenuous efforts by superintendents of better 
school systems to raise regional school library 
standards have been defeated by the vote of 
superintendents of poorly supported small 
systems, who refused to support standards 
that represented levels beyond their own cur- 
rent effort. Local school system library stand- 
ards are likely, if adopted at all, to be in- 
tended as guidelines for the development of 
budgets and to represent immediate or short- 
term goals. They are usually developed in 
terms of where school libraries are, rather 
than in terms of where they should go. 
National standards, on the other hand, need 
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not be developed on the basis of the lowest 
common denominator of tax support for edu- 
cation. They can be, and properly so, based 
on the level of school library service essential 
to adequately support education of an accept- 
able quality. National professional associa- 
tions have no obligation, nor the dubious 
privilege, of compromising professional un- 
derstanding with an accommodation to propo- 
nents of the status quo or of small progress 
fitted to the wishes of the more conservative 
taxpayer. The national standards should out- 
line levels of service which will provide the 
kind of program adequate to achieve national 
objectives in elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. 

The new standards, which will replace those 
issued in 1960, should help schools and school 
systems to adequately support instructional 
programs. Recognizing that earlier approaches 
were inadequate in regard to the total library 
service needed in today's schools, the AASL 
Committee on Standards Revision approached 


PHOTO COURTESY OF THE KNAPP 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES PROJECT 
"The new standards 
should help schools and 
school systems to ade- 
quately support instruc- 
tional programs.” 
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the National Education Association's Depart- 
ment of Audiovisual Instruction to solicit its 
support for standards which related to all 
media of communication valuable in instruc- 
tion. With the approval of both associations 
boards of directors, a joint standards commit- 
tee began work, in March 1967, to write 
standards for complete instructional materials 
programs. The tentative title of the new stand- 
ards is “Standards for School Media Pro- 


grams." 


Unification of media 


Unlike the 1960 Standards, which indicated 
different levels of standards depending on 
whether the school library had complete, par- 
tial, or no responsibility for audiovisual ser- 
vices, the new standards recommend a single, 
unified service in each school, encompassing 
all educational materials and equipment. The 
recommendation for a single media service 
stems from the recognition that a unified pro- 
gram provides greater promise of effective 
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Several students at Mount Royal School, Baltimore, make their own transparencies, a media of instruction to be 


included in library services. 


support to the curriculum and of efficient serv- 

ice to students and teachers. The entire stand- 
ards document, in fact, will be based on the 
premise that the demands of the unceasing 
pursuit of higher quality in elementary and 
secondary education mandate a much higher 
level of library service than most schools have 
been accustomed to provide. The best services 
are difficult to develop, however, when their 
organization is fragmented. 

The new standards will recommend larger 
collections, expanded facilities, and a larger 
staff. School librarians, for years, have talked 
about individual service to students, supplying 
material related to units of study in such 
breadth that each student could find material 
appealing to his special interests and at the 
same time contributing to his study needs. Ac- 

Xually school library collections have rarely 


been large or varied enough to provide this 
service. The levels recommended in the stand- 
ard, when achieved, will permit school librar- 
ies to meet most of the needs of students. 

The library facility will be larger. It will in- 
clude adequate space for listening and view- 
ing, as well as for reading. It will have areas 
in which teachers and students can produce 
new instructional materials, such as transpar- 
encies and overlays, 35mm slides, 8mm 
films, and recordings. The library will also in- 
clude areas for dial-access information re- 
trieval systems and other electronic informa- 
tion storage and retrieval equipment. Because 
the use of varied media requires more space 
for students to study than they need when 
they are using only printed materials, the 
areas for library users will be greatly ex- 


panded. 


Staff recommendations 


The standards for the library staff, recog- 
nizing the variety of jobs to be done in order 
to provide effective services, will recommend a 
larger number of people, though not a larger 
number of profesionals. The ratio of support- 
ing staff to professional staff will be radically 
revised. In addition to recommending one 
media aide for each professional, the stand- 
ards will propose that staff with special skills 
in graphic arts, computer-assisted instruction, 
educational television, and dial-access re- 
trieval be available. 

The standards for professional staff will 
call for one educational media specialist for 
each 200 or 250 pupils. The standards will not 
distinguish between school librarians, audiovi- 
sual specialists, and media-educated subject 
specialists. Instead, they will use the term 
*media specialist" as a generic term which in- 
cludes the various specialties, much as the 
medical profession uses the term doctor as a 
generic term to include surgeons, pediatri- 
cians, internists, and other medical specialists. 
However, each school will be expected to em- 
ploy, in its first position, a media specialist 
with competencies in both print and nonprint 
media. Аз additional positions are established, 
the new staff members should have skills 
which complement those of the initial profes- 
sional and provide greater support for the 
media program with each medium. 

One major difference already indicated, in 
part, from the 1960 Standards is in terminol- 
ogy. The standards will refer to “media pro- 
gram," “media center,” and “media special- 
ist" throughout in order to achieve consistent 
terminology and to focus attention on the 
broad media orientation of the program. It is 
not the intention of the standards committee 
to attempt to force new terminology on exist- 
ing programs, but rather to encourage schools 
and school systems to develop services with 
the scope proposed in the standards, accepting 
all instructional materials into their programs 
for the benefit of the education of boys and 
girls. 

Another departure from most earlier li- 
brary standards is the decision to abandon a 
recommendation for a maintenance budget 
based on a dollar-per-student approach. In- 
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stead, the new standards will recommend as 
an annual budget a percentage of the total per- 
pupil instructional budget. As inflation огч 
higher salaries increase the school's expendi- 
tures, the media budget will also increase. 
Rising prices will not lower the effective pur- 
chasing power for the media program. As 
boards of education increase salaries to attract 
better teachers, those teachers will be able to 
have more instructional materials and equip- 
ment to support their teaching. 

The specific quantitative standards for the 
library collection are likely to meet the most 
resistance. Not only will the new standards 
recommend an enlarged book collection, one 
which will really be large enough to support 
teaching and learning, but, also, they will de- 
fine desirable quantities of 8mm films, film- 
trips, slides, recordings, transparencies, and 
most other media. Schools which formerly 
lacked guidance in building nonprint mate- 
rials collections will be able to develop plans 
for good collections in all media. 

Underlying the new standards, as, indeed, 
it formed the basis upon which those of 1960 
were built, is the recognition that media serv- 
ice is the single most important element for 
improving instruction. In good schools there 
is a good school library. That library has 
ample materials, a well-planned facility, and a 
good staff. But, above all, it has services that 
make a difference to students and teachers. 
Even without the standards in hand, school li- 
brary supervisors need to begin programs to 
upgrade the services of their libraries so that+ 
the new standards will make sense to school 
administrators and the public. 

Only major effort, beginning now, will help 
many school librarians understand that the 
new standards will be just as realistic as they 
make them. A few still lament that new stand- 
ards are in preparation before they have met 
the old ones. State and local school library su- 
pervisors should launch in-service education 
activities that will make their librarians so 
aware of the changes in education that they 
realize the old standards, whether they have 
been achieved or not, are no longer relevant. 
The new emphasis on independent study, new 
organizational patterns for instruction, and 
technological developments in communications 
media have created demands for library ser-* 
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vices of a different dimension than the educa- 
tion programs of the fifties required. School 
librarians need to understand the implications 
of these changes for the school media pro- 
gram, not merely that the changes are happen- 
ing. 

In other words, supervisors helping librari- 
ans prepare for the new standards need to di- 
rect their efforts toward radical changes in li- 
brary services. School librarians need help in 
methods of working with teachers in develop- 
ing curriculum to take full advantage of in- 
structional resources. They need to learn ef- 
fective techniques of assisting students in in- 
dependent study. They need guidance in 
building services that make a real difference 
in the learning opportunities of students, in 

*constructing an active program rather than re- 
lying on the passive one of the past. Supervi- 
sors must convince librarians that the old la- 
ment that teachers don't use the library is not 
an indictment of the teachers, but of the li- 
brary which could not and did not meet their 
needs. 


A revolution in service 


Instead of waiting passively for students 
and teachers to seek the resources of the 
school library, librarians must become curric- 
ulum catalysts who help to design the instruc- 
tional program by building learning systems 
that support it. They must know each media 
and its potential contribution to student learn- 
ing. From profound knowledge of the media 
4nd of curriculum, they must put together 
combinations and sequences of materials that 
give students many opportunities to learn and 
to reinforce their learning. They must cast 
aside the idea that their major teaching func- 
tion is the teaching of traditional library skills 
and, recognizing that students' time is too pre- 
cious to waste in searching for information, 
become the searchers themelves. The ability to 
do reference and research is one of the most 
highly professional aspects of library work. 
School librarians should perform the research 
for students and teachers, bringing together 
materials in all media and guiding users so 
that they make the most effective use of every- 
thing available. Such a radical departure 
from ancient practice will require a major ef- 
ort on the part of the supervisors. They will 


need to encourage revolutionary changes in 
school library services. This revolution in 
service is what the new standards are all 
about. 

The standards, it is hoped, will provide new 
guidance to the supervisors themselves, by set- 
ting higher standards for media programs at 
the school system level. The standards will in- 
clude recommendations concerning staff, col- 
lections, and services, relating the function of 
the district media program to the individual 
school media program. Supervisors will need 
to evaluate their services and plan to upgrade 
the district program in order to provide ade- 
quate backup to the schools. Many supervisors 
will also need to upgrade their own knowledge 
if they are to exert effective leadership. 

School library supervisors will want to do 
more, of course, than create the environment 
in which the new standards can be imple- 
mented. Important as librarian readiness for 
change may be to acceptance of the standards, 
the supervisor should work on many fronts. 
Mary Gaver, in her article, has proposed the 
careful writing of job descriptions for all 
school library positions as an important step 
toward tackling the manpower shortage. Task 
analysis and job description are equally im- 
portant for implementing staffing standards. 
In fact, thorough job analysis could provide 
valuable information on staffing needs for the 
next standards revision. 

Supervisors will need to plan and hold 
meetings related to the new standards, involv- 
ing administrators, teachers, other supervi- 
sors, and the public, so that these educators 
have opportunities to study the standards and 
understand their implications for improved 
education. The report of the School Library 
Development Project provides guidance for 
this type of activity and others.* No doubt, fol- 
lowing the publication of “Standards for 
School Media Programs," another national 
standards implementation project will be 
mounted, deeply involving school library su- 
pervisors. Such a project can be most success- 
ful if the leaders of school library programs 
have paved the way. 


* Mary Frances Kennon and Leila Ann Doyle, 
Planning School Library Development (Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1962). өөө 
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HIS GENIUS PROJECTED 
MARXISM 
INTO THE 20th CENTURY 






Lenin inspired the "words of 
hope and brotherhood and 
stupendous prophecies" which 
John Reed saw on the ban- 
ners in Moscow celebrating 
the victory of the Revolution. 
His ideas, Marxism-Leninism, 
still shake the world. 





The new SELECTED WORKS 

contain the essence of Lenin's 
rich heritage. Major books are 
included in full, as are his con- 
troversial last writings. Key 
articles, speeches, resolutions, 
reports and letter$ — from 
. 1897 to 1923 — are selected 
from the 40 volumes of his 
complete works. Copious 
notes and index. 


SELECTED WORKS OF V. I. LENIN 


"Three Volumes, 2,700 pages 
Paperback, handsomely boxed $9.95." Hardback $25. 





INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS 381 Park Ave. So., New York 10016 
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A library designed for today and tomorrow 
demands classic simplicity and enduring 
craftsmanship in library furniture 


... that's NORDRA 900 


_ Styled in either American black walnut or hard white | 


maple, all-wood NORDRA 900 offers the А 
same complete range of matched and co-ordinated 
pieces included in all Sjóstróm series. Study tables, 
carrels, tables, chairs and card catalogs... 
circulation desks in many arrangements, and 
Sjóstróm-designed NORDRA Lounge Furniture. 

Countless functional features attest Sjóstróm's 
intimate knowledge of library needs.* 

Compare NORDRA 900 furniture with any other. 
A critical'examination of structural details will prove 
that you cannot compromise on value. 

Be sure to see NORDRA 900. Though a look may 


convince you, only time will prove its true superiority. 


SJÖSTRÖM USA 


LIBRARY AND SCIENCE ROOM FURNITURE 
1717 NORTH TENTH.ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 19122 : 











*k For example, a choice 
of card trays that аге - 
the ultimate in style 
and convenience. New 
wood trays give greater 


-card capacity, have 


improved follower 
and rod-locking . 
arrangement; or there 
is the one-piece tray, 
molded of unbreakable 
plastic, light in weight, 
with the rod-knob 
flushed into the non- 
marring surface of 

the tray-front. 





NORDRA 300 


*New Plastic Tray first exhibited at 1968 ALA Midwinter Meeting, Bal Harbour, Florida, Jan. 8-11 р a 
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. MOUNDS, TOWNS and TOTEMS: 
Indians of North America 

By Robert Myron 

Illustrated by W. T. Mars 


Three major North American Indian cultures, the 
mound builders of the East, the cliff dwellers of 
the Southwest, the totem-pole artists of the 
Northwest—are vividly re-created through the 
study of the monuments, art objects, utensils, 
and other artifacts they left behind them. 


LAND OF THE TWO RIVERS 


By Leonard Cottrell 
Illustrated by Richard M. Powers 


About five thousand years ago, the now-desolate 
plains between the Tigris and Euphrates rivers 
in present-day Iraq were the flourishing cradle of 
civilization. The city-kingdoms of Sumer, Baby- 
lon, and Assyria are richly re-created in this 
fascinating book. 


THE SUN KINGDOM OF 
THE AZTECS 


By Victor W. von Hagen 
Illustrated by Alberto Beltrán 


Selected by the New York Times as one of the 
ten outstanding books for children published in 
1958. "Simple, detailed, vivid and illustrated per- 
fectly ... a splendid introduction to this people.” 

—New York Herald-Tribune 


THE PEOPLES OF AFRICA 


By Colin M. Turnbull 
Illustrated by Richard M. Powers 


A distinguished ethnologist surveys the basic 
tribal cultures of Africa from earliest times to 
the present. 


D aue series that discovers 
y the present by digging 
) into the past. 


MAJOR CULTURES OF THE WORLD 


“One of the great series published in the last ten years.” 


—Ruth Gagliardo 


Each volume includes bibliography, chronological chart, and index. Each volume 


For grades 6 and up and teacher reference 


THE INCAS: People of the Sun 


By Victor W. von Hagen 
Illustrated by Alberto Beltrán 


“А scholar's lively treatment of the ancient Incan 
culture, enhanced by distinctive illustrations." 
—А. L. А. Booklist 


LAND OF THE PHARAOHS 
By Leonard Cottrell 


Illustrated by Richard M. Powers 


А. vivid and accurate portrayal of everyday life 
in Egypt at the time of the Pharaoh Tutankha- 
men. “The book makes an excellent introduction 
to Egyptology for young readers." 


—Chicago Tribune 
THE ROMANS 
By Alfred Duggan 
Illustrated by Richard M. Powers 


*Should foster understanding of the unique char- 
acter of the Romans, their oa discipline, 
patriotism (and) judicial system . ; striking il- 
lustrations complement the text . 

Eu. Journal 


other titles in the series are: 


THE NORTHMEN 

SEAFARERS OF THE PACIFIC 

HORSEMEN OF THE STEPPES 

SLAVIC PEOPLES 

THE BYZANTINES 

MAYA: LAND OF THE TURKEY 
AND THE DEER 

INDIA 

THE ARABS 

THE CHINESE WAY OF LIRE 


* World Library Binding 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING CO. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE TIMES MIRROR COMPANY 


Cleveland and New York 
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REBIND FIFTEEN BOOKS 
FOR ONLY 2735: 


Here is what you get with our new Bind-By-Mail Service 


UNIVERSITY CONTRACT PRICES — It figures out to less than $1.90 
per book, with class numbers included. There are no extras. 


CLASS A BINDINGS — Our Bindings can be expected to circulate 100 or 
more times (3 to 4 times the circulation of publishers bindings). АП of 
your books are rebound to L.B.I. specifications in picture cover or decor- 
ated bindings. Your satisfaction is guaranteed. 


SIMPLE & ECONOMICAL — No salesman calls, and you ship at your own 
convenience. There is only one price and you can refill and re-use your 
SCOTSMANS BOX as often as you like. You are billed on an open ac- 


. count. 
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A Please do. this . . . Send in the coupon for one or more 
SCOTSMANS BOX cartons; pack fifteen books to be re- 
bound, mail to University Bindery. Within 30 days we 
. Will re-ship your SCOTSMANS BOX prepaid with all the 
books beautifully rebound. To save mailing costs fill the 
box. The extra books (over fifteen) will be charged at 
$1.90 each. 


*Maximum book height 12" 


Please send me... free ‘‘SCOTSMANS ВОХ’! cartons. (1 understand that 
if | do not use this carton to send binding to University Bindery, | will be billed $1.00 
each for the cartons within 60 days.) 
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CITY STATE Z0NE __ 
Send to: UNIVERSITY BINDERY 
OF ST. LOUIS 


1909 LOCUST STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 63103 
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Variation of Editorial Material 
“in Periodicals Indexed in Readers’ Guide 


by Elin B. Christianson 


For many years librarians outside the United 
States have been aware that the editorial con- 
tent of the international editions of U.S. mag- 
azines often differs from the editorial content 
of the same issues distributed within the 
United States. The result of this variation is 
that foreign librarians find U.S.prepared 

eriodical indexes confounding for the peri- 
odicals in which such variation occurs, since 
the index entries do not correspond to the 
copies which the library holds. 

Now increasing numbers of U.S. librarians 
are learning that the editorial content of the 
copy of a periodical issue they hold may differ 
from the copy of the same issue as covered 
by the periodical index. Here are some ex- 
amples. 

One librarian was stumped by a request for 
an article from McCall's from a patron who 
had seen it on an airplane and remembered 
the date. The librarian discovered that the ar- 
ticle had run in that issue—but only in copies 
mailed to New York area subscribers. 

A Chicago newspaper columnist com- 
amented: “News people are wondering why 
two stories, listed in the advance copy, were 
dropped from the newsstand edition of Holi- 
day's special Chicago issue." The answer? 
The press had received advance copies, East- 
ern Seaboard editions, which carried more 
advertising and thus had more space for edi- 
torial material than did the edition which was 
destined for Midwest readers. 

Sometimes, the magazine itself admits to 
variation. Newsweek says it frequently changes 
its cover in mid.run and had three different 
cover pictures on its Áugust 15, 1966, issue, 
covering the Johnson-Nugent wedding.? 

Life, during the 114.day newspaper strike 
in 1963, added a special “New York Extra" 
news and advertising section for its New 


xYork readers. 


Farm magazines, more likely than not, 
vary editorial material within an issue to 
match the interests of farmers in various parts 
of the country. 

Variant editions of periodicals are not a 
new phenomenon. Three types have come into 
being: international, U.S.-regional, and spe- 
cial interest. Some of these have been around 
for years. However, enormous growth in the 
number of consumer periodicals publishing 
regional editions has taken place over the past 
eight or nine years. Advertising Age has said 
"the year 1959 may well go down in magazine 
history as the year magazines went regional."? 
The prime factor in this publishing develop- 
ment was competition for advertising from 
television which had reached maturity as an 
advertising medium. 

Although magazines had an important ad- 
vantage in the "selective" audience in terms 
of age, interest, sex, or income of readers, 
this audience had to be bought nationally. 
Geographic selectivity was an inherent ad. 
vantage of television and newspapers. On tele- 
vision, advertisers could place their messages 
in local or regional areas, avoiding parts of 
the country where their products or services 
were not available. 


e Mrs. Christianson is the chairman and only 
member of the RSD Special Committee to Study 
the Indexing of Variant Editions of Periodicals. 
Set up in 1965 in response to queries from li- 
brarians (particularly those abroad) about the 
problem, the committee was asked to define the 
situation and point out possible steps to solu- 
tions. Mrs. Christianson is also chairman of the 
Advertising and Marketing Division, Special Li- 
braries Association, which is particularly con- 
cerned about variations in periodical advertising. 
Mrs. Christianson is librarian, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, Chicago. 
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Thus, in the late 1950's, many consumer 
magazines, pressed by this competition from 
television, added geographic selectivity by 
splitting their press runs into geographic sec- 
tions and selling local and regional advertisers 
space in the regional editions.* 

Regional editions have proved very success- 
ful. In 1963, the Magazine Advertising Bureau 
listed 182 consumer and farm magazines of- 
fering some type of split-run or regional ad- 
vertising, with a value of $135,000,000 in- 
vested in this type of advertising. For 1966, 
the Magazine Advertising Bureau lists 231 
consumer and farm magazines offering split- 
run or régional advertising with an advertis- 
ing investment of $185,000,000.5 

Once magazines split their runs for adver- 
tising purposes, it seems to have occurred to 
the publishers that they could also vary edi- 
torial material in the same manner. 

The success of regional editions is bringing 
more and more publishers into regional edi- 
tions and, in addition, encouraging publishers 
to make finer regional breaks all the time. In 
three years, the Magazine Advertising Bureau 
listing grew by more than 25 per cent. When 
Look magazine first went regional in 1959, it 
offered seven geographic Magazones.* Today, 
eight years later, Look’s MagaMarket plan di- 
vides the country into 75 separate zones which 
can be bought individually or in any com- 
bination. They consist of the top 25 metropoli- 
tan complexes (MagaCities) and 50 state mar- 
kets (MagaStates) 7 

Carroll Р. Streeter, editor of Farm Journal, 
has forecast: 


The farm magazine of [19]'76 will have 
to make those ideas fit you . . . not merely 
by selecting material useful in your area, 
through regional editions . . . but... by ap- 
proaching the ultimate of bringing each reader 
a magazine made just for him! It will do this 
by having information about each reader's pri- 
mary business on electronic tapes and by com- 
puterizing the magazine bindery to drop in 
selected material suited to each reader as the 
magazine moves down the assembly line.® 


Regardless of how one feels about Mr. Street- 
er’s prophecy, after examining today's re- 
gional issues, some magazines seem to be 
coming close to the ultimate already! 
Readers and librarians are experiencing a 
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growing awareness of variation in advertising 
and editorial content. Noting a local store's 
advertisements in a national magazine, read; 
ing a newspaper advertisement promoting a 
magazine's special local edition, trying to lo- 
cate an article someone saw in a magazine “оп 
the plane to Europe," and the librarian's 
frustrating search through the library's file 
of a periodical for an article he knows he saw: 
in his personal copy, all contribute to this 
awareness. With the increases in travel, more 
people are likely to see international or U.S. 
editions of magazines in various parts of the 
United States more frequently, increasing the 
likelihood of requests for variant editorial ma- 
terial. 

The study A 

Because of the increasing awareness of edi- 
torial variation and a concomitant concern 
for the problems of indexers of these peri- 
cdicals and the reference librarians who want 
to retrieve them, the ALA’s Reference Services 
Division appointed a Special Committee to 
Study the Indexing of Variant Editions of 
Periodicals. This committee defined its areas 
of concern as: regional and special interest 
editorial variation within the United States in 
U.S. magazines and editorial variation in for- 
eign-language and English-language interna- 
tional editions of U.S. magazines. 

As a first step, the committee chose to study 
the magazines indexed in Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature for scope and nature of 
editorial variation and to determine the ex;. 
tent to which variant editorial material is 
covered by Readers’ Guide. Readers’ Guide 
was chosen because the periodicals covered. by 
it are of the most general interest. 

A letter describing the committee’s work, a 
questionnaire, and a stamped, addressed, re- 
turn envelope were sent to the editor of each 
periodical indexed by Readers’ Guide as of 
April 1967. The questionnaire asked about 
the publication of U.S. geographic, special in- 
terest, and international English-language and 
foreign-language editions of the periodical; 
use of different editorial content in these edi- 
tions; and how the editorial content differs. 
Respondents who indicated that they pub- 
lished such variant editions were asked to 
send examples of variation. „> 
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Replies to the questionnaire were received 
from 123 of the 126 periodicals. For the three 
nonrespondents, it was determined from ex- 
‘amination of periodical directories that the 
three had no variant editions for advertising 
and therefore were very unlikely to have vari- 
ant editorial editions. It is interesting to spec- 


ulate on the overwhelming response to the. 


survey. The author's surmise is that the com- 
bined appeal of the world’s largest library 
association and the world's largest advertising 
agency was irresistible. 

In analyzing editorial variation, interna- 
tional editions were treated separately from 





U.S. editions. It was assumed that most inter- 
national editions would differ from their U.S. 
counterparts and were of secondary impor- 
tance to the problem of identifying variations 
within the U.S. editions. Editorial variation 
in international editions was not examined be- 
yond identification of the type of variation— 
addition of a section, entire content different, 
selections from U.S. edition, etc. 

In analyzing editorial variation within U.S. 
editions, any given periodical contained a cer- 
tain amount of "universal" editorial material 
which was carried in all regional or special 
interest editions of that issue. This portion of 








TABLE 1 

\. PERIODICALS INDEXED IN READERS' GUIDE WHICH PUBLISH VARIANT EDITIONS 
I U.S. U.S. International 
решен Geographic | Special Interest English L. Foreign L. 

AMERICAN ARTIST 1 i — — 
AMERICAN HOME 10 — 1 — 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD D — — — 
BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 60 + — = cx 
DUN'S REVIEW 3 — — — 
ESQUIRE 3 — 1 — 
FARM JOURNAL 5 editorial 8 — — 

16 advertising 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 8 — — = 
HARPER’S 1 1 — 
HIGH FIDELITY 2 1 — 
HOLIDAY 3 — — 
LADIES HOME JOURNAL 26 = = = 
LIFE 26 — 3 2 
LOOK . 75 — — — 
4McCALL'S 26 1 — — — 
MOTOR TREND 1t — — — 
NEWSWEEK 22 1 14 — 
PARENTS 2 — — — 
POPULAR MECHANICS 4 — 2 7 
READER'S DIGEST 10 7 1 15 
REDBOOK 26 1 — — — 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 1 1 — — 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 4 — — — 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 12 8 — — 
SUNSET 4 editorial — — — 

3 advertising 
TIME Е 17 8 45 { — 
UNESCO COURIER 1 — 1 9 
VOGUE 1 — 8 2 


* Ceased editorial variation with January 1967 issue. 
t Number of variant editions varies upward from figure shown. 
f Publisher claims editorial content does not vary in international editions, but it may often do so because 


~aof differing deadlines. 
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the editorial material is hereafter referred to 
as “national,” and the editorial variation of 
special interest and geographic sections ex- 
cludes this national material. 


Editorial variation 


Of the 126 periodicals indexed in Readers! 
Guide, 28 publish one or more variant edi- 
tions which include variant editorial material. 
Table 1 shows these 28 periodicals and the 
number of each type of variant edition they 
publish. 

In 1968, 32 new titles were added to Readers 
Guide. These were surveyed and none claimed 
any editorial variation. However, in 1967, The 
American West began publishing, quarterly, 
The American West Review, which replaces 
and enlarges the “Western Books" review sec- 
tion of The American West. The Review is sent 
to subscribers to The American W est. 

The following text presents the findings of 
the study of editorial variation in the three 
main categories: 1) international editions; 2) 


special interest editions; and 3) U.S. regional. 


editions. 


International Editions 
Of the ten periodicals publishing interna- 
tional editions, only two publish editions iden- 
tical to their U.S. counterparts (see Table 2). 
American Home and Esquire international 
editions both carry the same national editorial 
material that the U.S. editions do. Variant 
editorial material appearing in U.S. editions 
does not appear in the international editions. 
High Fidelity adds a “European Section” 


of advertising and editorial. In the issue ex- 
amined (June 1967) this section appeared 
after page 88 of the basic issue and-was paged’ 
separately as ES-1 through ES-8. ` | 

All editions of the Unesco Courier ате iden- 
tical in presentation and content except for 
minor modifications in the news page and in 
the "Letters to the Editor" column. 

English-language and foreign-language in- 
ternational editions of Life, Newsweek, Pop- 
ular Mechanics, Reader’s Digest, Time, and 
Vogue all carry selected editorial material 
from the United States editions and/or differ- 
ent editorial material which does not appear 
at all in the U.S. editions. 

The amount of variant editorial material 
used in international editions varies greatly , 

4 

among the titles. Reader's Digest international ` 
editions, for example, are closely allied to 
the U.S. editions and carry selections from the 
U.S. edition. Vogue and Popular Mechanics 
international editions, on the other hand, are 
almost independent and, while they may carry 
U.S. editorial material, are more likely to 
carry entirely different features keyed to their 
particular overseas audiences. 


Special Interest Editions 


Nine periodicals publish special interest 
editions—variations geared to certain reader 
segments on an interest basis rather than on 
a geographic basis (see Table 3). 

Time claims that its special interest editions 
cerry the same editorial material, varying in 
advertising only. 

Three periodicals publish educational edi- 


TABLE 2 


NATURE OF EDITORIAL VARIATION IN INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS 
` OF PERIODICALS INDEXED IN READERS' GUIDE 





Periodical 


AMERICAN HOME 
ESQUIRE 

HIGH FIDELITY 

LIFE 

NEWSWEEK 

POPULAR MECHANICS 
READER'S DIGEST 
TIME 

UNESCO COURIER 
VOGUE 
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English language 


Foreign language 


Same as U.S. edition — 
Same as U.S. edition — 
Section added 
Differs 
Differs 
Differs 
Differs 
Differs = 
Differs : 
Differs 


Differs 
Differs 
Differs 
* Differs 


Differs " 
p 
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tions which аге comprised of the national ma- 
terial plus additional study material. Har- 
wer's adds a student study section. Reader's 
Digest issues both student and teacher study 
sections. Senior Scholastic’s Scholastic Teacher 
edition includes feature and news of interest 
to teachers as well as a study guide to Senior 
Scholastic, with Senior Scholastic bound in 
the center. (The teacher edition is the edition 
indexed in Readers’ Guide.) 
The farm magazines, Farm Journal and Suc- 
cessful Farming, each publish special interest 
editions directed toward farmers who special- 
ize in dairy, beef, or hog farming. Farm 
Journals bimonthly Hog Extra, Beef Extra, 
and Dairy Extra are easily identified sections 
of advertising and news which are bound in 
the center of issues of the magazine. These 

extras are distributed in copies of Farm Jour- 
nal based .on livestock patterns of the sub- 
scribers. Successful Farming’s biannual Hog, 
Dairy, and Beef Enterprise editions are not 
easily identified as separate sections and the 
editorial material appears as filler for unsold 
advertising space rather than as a strong sec- 
tion of its own. 

High Fidelity’s special interest edition is 
titled High Fidelity Incorporating Musical 
America. (Readers’ Guide indexes the special 


interest edition rather than the national edi- 
tion.) The Musical America section is usually 
about 32 pages in size and focuses on opera 
and concert news and commentary from 
Europe and the United States. Advertising is 
included in this section. Musical America ar- 
ticles are listed in High Fidelity’s table of con- 
tents. 

American Artist carries a monthly supple- 
ment of “News Events in the World of Graphic 
Arts” designed for subscribers who are en- 
gaged in advertising and graphic arts. It is 
bound in the regular edition only for sub- 
scribers who request it. 


U.S. Regional Editions 


The most common type of multiple edition 
in the periodicals surveyed occurs along geo- 
graphic regions. Twenty-one of the periodicals 
publish two or more geographic editions 
which carry variant editorial material as well 
as regional advertising, in addition to na- 
tional editorial material and national adver- 
tising. While international editions are likely 
to have entirely different makeup and special 
interest editions are often identifiable by the 
presence of special sections bound in the mag- 
azine, regional editions and variant editorial 
material are not always readily identifiable. 


TABLE 3 


NATURE OF EDITORIAL VARIATION IN SPECIAL INTEREST EDITIONS OF 
PERIODICALS INDEXED IN READERS’ GUIDE 








+ Periodical Special Interest Edition Nature of Variation 
AMERICAN ARTIST Commercial 8-page section 
FARM JOURNAL Hog Extra Editorial section 

Dairy Extra А " 

Beef Extra Е >? 
HARPER'S Student Study section 
HIGH FIDELITY* MUSICAL AMERICA Section 
NEWSWEEK Student Filler. 
READER’S DIGEST Educational Teacher & student 

study guides 

SENIOR SCHOLASTIC* SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Section 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING Hog Enterprise Filler 


Dairy Enterprise 
Beef Enterprise 
College student 
Educator’s 


TIME 


Doctor’s 





” 
Advertising only 
„ 5» 


» » 





У. * Special interest edition indexed in Readers’ Guide rather than national edition. 
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Most often, special page numbering such as 
R1, R2; 110a, 110b; ог EC1, EC2; etc., will 
indicate that a group of pages is regional, but 
it is not always possible to determine which 
region it is. 

Table 4 lists the pexiodicals, the number of 
U.S. geographic regional editions published, 
and the nature of the editorial variation. Var- 
iant editorial material is described as “filler” 
if it seems planned to fill unsold advertising 
space (commonly limited to one page or less). 
Variant editorial material is described as a 
"section" if it is set off in a manner to indi- 
cate it is planned for regional appeal. Three 
periodicals are classed as "entire." 


Entire variation 


"Three periodicals vary their entire editorial 
material so extensively from regional edition 


to regional edition that they have been classi- 
fied as "entire," that is, entirely vaxiant, even 
though some articles may appear nationally. 
"These are Farm Journal, Successful Farming, 
and Sunset. Editorial material within each re- 
gional edition of each of these periodicals is 
tailored to the interests of the readers in that 
region. 

(For each periodical, Readers’ Guide is able 
to specify the edition it indexes. For Farm 
Journal, it is the Central edition; for Success- 
jul Farming, the Eastern edition; and for Sun- 
set, the Central Edition.) 

Farm Journal was one of the early pub- 
lishers to begin regional editions and initiated 
them in order to vary editorial content rather 
than to vary advertising content (which was, . 
however, introduced later). It now publishes“ 
five regional editions for editorial purposes:: 


TABLE 4 


` NATURE OF EDITORIAL VARIATION IN U.S. GEOGRAPHIC REGIONAL 
EDITIONS OF PERIODICALS INDEXED IN READERS’ GUIDE 














Periodical Number of Editions Type of Variation 
AMERICAN HOME 10 Filler 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD* . Section 
BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 60 t Filler 

Section (Cardening) 
DUN'S REVIEW 3 Filler 
ESQUIRE 3 Filler 
FARM JOURNAL 5 editorial Entire 
16 advertising Filler 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 8 Filler 
HIGH FIDELITY 2 ' Section ~ 
HOLIDAY 3 Filler 
LADIES HOME JOURNAL 26 .Filler 
Section (Metro N. Y.) 
LIFE 26 Filler 
LOOK, 75 Filler 
McCALL'S 26 + Filler 
Section (Metro N.Y.) 
MOTOR TREND 1+ Filler : 
NEWSWEEK 22 Filler 
PARENTS 2 Section 
` READER'S DIGEST 10 Filler 
REDBOOK 26 Filler 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 8 Filler 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 12 Entire 
SUNSET 4 editorial Entire 
3 advertising 
* Ceased editorial variation with January 1967 issue. 
1 Number of variant editions varies upward from figure shown. „№ 
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Northeast, South, Central, Southwest, and 

West. Within these five, there are various 

other breakdowns for advertising variation 

and variant editorial material may appear 
within the regional editorial edition for “filler” 
purposes. For example, the Central region is 
broken down into eight subregions with most 
states in that area getting their own separate 
edition. The Illinois edition would contain all 

Central region “national” material but might 

have added editorial filler which would not 

appear in the Indiana edition of the Central 

region. There are sixteen such subregions. 
The regional edition of Farm Journal is 

identified just after the title on the Table of 

Contents page by the line “This month in the 

States.” 

У. In the issue surveyed (April 1967) there 
were 75 different articles appearing in the 
five regional editions of Farm Journal. Thirty- 
seven, or just about half, appeared in all re- 
gions. However, of these 37, nine were regular 
features which carried identical titles but 
varied the news to fit the region. “Your 
Weather” was carried in all regions, but the 
actual content of the article varied for each 
region and sometimes within the subregions. 
The remaining 38 articles appeared in one or 
more of the subregional or regional editions, 
but not in all. For example, in the Minnesota— 
Eastern Dakotas subregional edition of the 
Central region edition, editorial content was 
distributed as follows: 





Тәре of Editorial Material Number 
“National” (in all regions) 37 
Central edition only 6 
Subregional filler 15 
Total articles in issue 58 


Thus, this copy carries 58 of the 75 articles 
appearing in the various editions of Farm 
Journal that month. 

In the March 1967 issue of Successful Farm- 
ing, there was a total of 89 articles in its 
twelve editions. Of these, 46 were regional 
articles which did not appear in all copies. 
However, the Eastern edition indexed by 
Readers’ Guide carried only four of these var- 
iant articles. The Iowa edition carried the 
most variant editorial material, with 31 vari- 
vent articles plus the 43 "national" articles for 


a total of 74 articles. 

Successful Farming does not clearly iden- 
tify its specific regional editions. 

In March 1967, Sunset carried 110 articles 
in its four (Central, Desert, Southwest, and 
Northwest) editions. Forty-six of these ar- 
ticles appeared in all editions; 64 appeared in 
one or more but not all editions. The Central 
edition indexed by Readers’ Guide carried 71 
articles of which 46 were national material 
and 25 regional. This was the greatest amount 
of editorial material among the editions ex- 
cept for the Northwest which also carried 71. 

The edition of Sunset at hand can be iden- 
tified on the Table of Contents page at the end 
of the subscription rate statement. (Sunset 
also indicates that its annual index covers all 
editorial material for all editions. The index 
is available from the publisher for 25 cents.) 


Variant Sections 


Three periodicals use variant editorial ma- 
terial set off in a special section for one or 
more parts of the United States. Three other 
periodicals use a combination of special sec- 
tions for some types of editorial material or 
for certain regions and variant editorial ma- 
terial for filler. The volume of variant edi- 
torial material is relatively less in proportion 
to national material in this type of variation 
and in filler than the proportions of national/ 
regional material in the periodicals termed “en- 
tire” in variation. 

Architectural Record carried variant edi- 
torial material in its Western Section from 
September 1947 through December 1966. Var- 
iant editorial material was dropped with the. 
January 1967 issue. 

Better Homes & Gardens varies the editor- 
ial content of its “Gardening Where You 
Live” column in the various regions of the 
United States. There are four variations: 
“Gardening in the Central States," “, . . in 
the Eastern States," “. . , in the Southern 
States," and “. . . in the Western States," each 
written by a different field editor. The varia- 
tions are covered in the table of contents. 

High Fidelity carries a New York Section 
and a Pacific Section with news appropriate to 
each region. The New York Section carried 
two articles in the month surveyed (June 
1967) and the Pacific Section, which does not 
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appear every month, carried one article in 
March 1967 (the latest issue in which it was 
published). 

Ladies Home Journal and McCall’s each 
make extensive use of variant editorial ma- 
terial as filler. However, in their New York 
regional editions, this material is arranged in 
a special section which carries a section title. 
“McCall’s/New York” is the title used by 
McCall’s and lead articles are based on New 
York people or places. Ladies Home Journal’s 
“New York Metropolitan Section” is similar in 
content, and its presence is indicated in the 
table of contents. Both periodicals also use 
filler common to other editions in these special 
sections. 

Parents publishes only two editions, and the 
edition distributed in the New York metro- 
politan area carries a “Metropolitan” section 
which, in the survey issue of March 1967, in- 
cluded a calendar of events of interest to a 
dren in the metropolitan area. 


Filler 


Fifteen periodicals fill unsold regional ad- 
vertising space with editorial material The 
term "filler" is not meant to reflect on the 
value of the articles but is merely a handy 
description of why it is there or not there. Of- 
ten, the only difference between a national ar- 
ticle and a filler article is the fact that the 
former appears in every copy of the issue, the 
other does not. Length, however, is commonly 
limited to one page or less for filler in order to 
fit the space left. 

The heaviest users of regional editorial ma- 
terial are the home and women's magazines. 
This high use is a function of the large num- 
ber of regional editions published, the ad 
sizes they offer, and the regional availability 
of many of the products commonly adver- 
tised in these magazines. 

American Home (March 1967) used three 
variant articles in its ten regional editions. АП 
were less than a page in length. One was a 
recipe column; two were about home decor- 
ating. Any one edition carried only one or 
two of the variant articles. 

Better Homes & Gardens (March 1967) 
used 42 variant articles. Size ranged from one 
column to one page and the subjects were 
similar to those covered in the national ma- 
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terial—recipes, home decorating, and garden- 
ing. Most regions carried between ten and 
twenty of the variant articles. ~ 

Dun’s Review (May 1967) used a two- 
column “Dun’s Digest” of short items in one 
of its three editions. 

Esquire reported that it used regional edi- 
torial material as necessary, but that none had 
been used in recent months. 

Good Housekeeping (March 1967) was an- 
other heavy user of variant editorial material 
with twenty articles in eight editions. Again, 
articles were one page or less in length. One 
feature, “GH Travel Guide,” was planned to 
vary for local interest, and the western edition 
carried an article on Yellowstone Park; the 
northeast, Puerto Rico, and the mid-Atlantic , 
states, the islands off the Carolinas. А 

Holiday (March 1967) carried two addi- 
tional articles in its Eastern edition. Both were 
long, running several pages. The editor re- 
ports that regional editional material will be 
carried in the Central and Western editions 
beginning in July 1967. 

Ladies Home Journal (July 1967) used 
fifteen variant articles in 26 regions. Fourteen 
cf the articles were one page or shorter. Two 
of these had two different versions each, the 
difference being in length. The fifteenth ar- 
ticle ran several pages and was a feature on 
“The Svetlana Stalin Letters.” 

Life (March 3, 1967) uses book reviews and 
“The Scene” column to fill regional space. In 
the issue examined, two articles, a book review 
and “The Scene/Istanbul,” were used in un 
identified regions. 

Look (March 7, 1967) carried six regional 
erticles in the two editions examined. Four 
&rticles were of half-page length. The others 
were variant versions of the same article with 
variations in the length of the text and the 
number of pictures used, 

McCall’s (March 1967), another heavy user 
of filler with 28 variant articles, also uses 
variant versions of a single article with the 
variation in the length of the article. 

Although Motor Trend does not publish re- 
gional editions regularly, the editor indicated 
that they do so on occasion and would include 
editorial material on a regional basis if neces- 
sary to fill space. 

Newsweek reported that it used variant edi” 
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torial material but no variant articles were 
found in the issues examined. 

. Readers Digest (March 1967) used one 
two-column article to fill space in its North- 
eastern edition. None was used in any other 
edition. 

Redbook (March 1967) used twelve variant 
articles in its regional editions. The average 
carried per edition was two. 

Sports Illustrated (April 17, 1967) used 
four articles, including a book review and 
two articles of more than a page, in four of 
its eight regional editions. 


Index coverage of variant editions 


How then, does one retrieve this material? 
Is it covered in indexes, in this case, Readers 
\ Guide? 
Readers’ Guide specifies in its list of peri- 
odicals indexed that it does index certain edi- 
tions of some of its titles :° 


Periodical Edition Indexed 
FARM JOURNAL Central edition 
HIGH FIDELITY INCORPORATING 
MUSICAL AMERICA 
LOOK Middle Atlantic edition 
READER'S DIGEST Great Lakes edition 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 
SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING Eastern edition 
SUNSET Central edition 


In the cases of Farm Journal, Successful 
Farming, and Sunset, it is obviously necessary 
ito choose one particular edition to index since 
the editions vary extensively. The Farm Jour- 
nal and Sunset Central editions are also the 
largest in terms of editorial material. This is 
not true of Successful Farming’s Eastern edi- 
tion which carries relatively few articles with 
a heavier concentration of variant editorial 
material appearing in Midwest state editions. 
Although the regional material in the farm 
magazines is indexed, neither the special in- 
terest “Extra” editorial material in Farm 
Journal nor the subregional filler in either 
title is indexed. 

The editions of High Fidelity incorporating 
Musical America and Senior Scholastic/ 
Scholastic Teacher also represent the largest 
amount of editorial material used. 

* The editions of Look and Reader's Digest 


may be specified because they are identifiable 
as such. The regional material in these edi- 
tions was not found indexed in Readers’ 
Guide. 

However, outside the cases described, vari- 
ant editorial material is not indexed in Read- 


ers Guide. 


Summary and implications 


Editorial variation does exist. [t occurs in 
international editions—and ten periodicals in- 
dexed in Readers’ Guide publish one or more 
international editions. It occurs in special in- 
terest editions—nine periodicals publish one or 
more of these. Ánd it occurs in U.S. geographic 
editions of fifteen periodicals in degrees rang- 
ing from one or two columns to perhaps one- 


third of the total editorial material of an 


issue. And the situation changes: In the period 
since the survey was initiated, some publishers 
have dropped editorial variation, others have 
announced increases. The trend is to increase 
rather than decrease. 

Although emphasis in the report has been 
on a quantitative analysis of variant editorial 
material, the quality and reference value of 
this material cannot be denigrated. 

Variant editorial material as a rule is not 
covered by indexes. It is not possible to index 
variant editorial material without real coop- 
eration on the part of publishers in the pro- 
vision of uniform codes for regional editions 
or composite editions and without the indexes 
and libraries using specified regional or com- 
posite editions. 

Both indexers and those who want to re- 
trieve variant editorial material are faced with 
the same problems of dealing with such ma- 
terial. Although one can usually determine 
that a particular section of a copy of a peri- 
odical is a regional section, it is usualy im- 
possible to ascertain what region it covers. 

Variant material which appears in more 
than one edition may appear on different pages 
in different editions or in differing lengths, 
compounding the indexing problems. 

To index or locate all variant editorial ma- 
terial, one would have to collect as many as 
75 or 80 copies of one issue, including U.S. 
regional, special interest, and international 
editions, 

Any real solution^to.the identification of 

Bee d 


7 m 50 
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regional editions and retrieval of variant edi- 
torial material lies in obtaining the coopera- 
tion of the publishers. Апа obtaining the 
cooperation of publishers presents many dif- 
ficulties. 

One would assume that publishers would 
be less casual about regional editions when 
advertising material is involved. But, although 
there are advertising record services which 
can index national advertisements by page, 
no one has figured out how to trace regional 
ads as completely. 

In May 1966, librarians, members of the 
Advertising and Marketing Division of the 
Special Libraries Association, formally ap- 
pealed to the Magazine Publishers Association 
to consider and act on the problems arising 
from regional advertising, suggesting that 
composite editions and uniform code mark- 
ings for editions and regional pagination 
would help. The MPA replied that it was 
already working with the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies on the problem 
of verifying regional advertising to the agen- 
cies. No solution has been announced yet. 

If composite editions which carry all adver- 
tising and editorial variations were available 
for all periodicals publishing variant editions, 
the location and identification of variant ad- 
vertising and editorial material would be pos- 
sible. Composite editions in the hands of in- 
dexers and librarians would allow complete 
indexing and retrieval of all editorial material, 
whether national or variant. However, only 
four of the 28 variant edition publishers in 
this survey had composite editions, and these 
were prepared in limited number for the pub- 
lisher’s internal use. 


A second alternative for publisher action 


would not result in access to all variant ma- 
. terial, but it would provide identification of 
regional editions. This is the recommendation 
that a uniform code be adopted to identify the 
edition which each copy represents. Thus it 
would be possible to identify the edition at 
hand. 

Without publisher cooperation of some 
kind, there is little that can be done to attain 
success in dealing with variant editorial ma- 
terial. It is difficult to understand why the 
publishers themselves are not more concerned. 

There are certain steps which librarians and 
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indexers can take on their own. Foreign li- 
braries who subscribe to American periodicals 
for use with Readers’ Guide should insist ої 
receiving U.S. editions rather than interna- 
tional editions of these periodicals. All li- 
draries should collect the variant editions 
specified by Readers’ Guide in order to have 
issues comparable to Readers’ Guide in their 
collections, 

Readers’ Guide could consider identifying 
more regional editions, particularly for those 
periodicals that publish large amounts of vari- 
ant editorial material, and index the variant 
material in these identified editions. Libraries, 
in turn, could collect the editions specified by 
Readers’ Guide. For example, McCall’s New 
York Metro edition, usually a large edition, d 
would be used by Readers’ Guide and by li- ` 
braries as the indexed edition of MecCall's. 
This would at least reduce the amount of edi- 
torial material now lost each month, although 
it would not solve the problem by any means. 
However, such expanded indexing would im- 
pose an even greater burden upon an already 
heavily burdened index. 

If the trend to more editorial variation con- 
tinues, magazines may well lose their reference 
value unless the material can be retrieved in 
some manner. The ultimate conclusion of ex- 
tensive and widespread variation might well 
be that libraries would no longer subscribe to 
such magazines but to a computer bank of 
articles from which they would request print- 
outs for searches now conducted through the, 
indexes. 23 
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THE NEW AUTHORITY 
IN BUILDING VALUATIONS 





AN EASY-TO-USE HIGHLY ACCURATE COST REFERENCE 
FOR APPRAISERS, ASSESSORS, REALTORS, 
MORTGAGE OFFICERS, INSURANCE ADJUSTERS, 
COST ENGINEERS AND MANY OTHERS 


The new Boeckh Building Valuation Manual 
is not an updated or revised edition. It is a 
fundamental departure from present cost serv- 
ices. А totally new easy-to-use format presents 
cost data on 3 levels of use, depending on the 
degree of accuracy desired, and amount of in- 
formation available. 


A user can determine (1) broad estimates (2) 
accurate costs reflecting size, shape and observ- 
able features, or (3) supportable conclusions. In 
level 3 he can virtually build and cost-out a 
structure component-by-component from foun- 
dation to roof, 


Unlike other appraisal services, the manual will 
cover a far greater number of buildings and 
types of construction in all areas of the U.S. and 
Canada. A few of the structures included are: 


Factories. Service stations. Stores. Farm struc- 
tures. Vacation cabins. House trailers. Drive- 
ins. Theatres, Motels. Car washes. Garages. 
Churches. Light manufacturing buildings. 
Bottling plants. Industrial offices. 


Full color photos of buildings—a precedent in 
cost manuals—help distinguish between differ- 


ent classes of construction. 


At last here’s a cost manual anyone can use and 
understand. It can be employed by the expert 
appraiser and by numerous other business рео- 
ple who seek cost estimates in their work, but 
who have never had access to a source provid- 
ing data in a concise manner, 


In addition, a bimonthly updating ѕегуісе-- Һе 
Boeckh Building Cost Modifier—will bring cur- 
rent location multipliers to assure greater accu- 


- racy in specific areas, as well as pertinent 


building information. 


3 volumes. The manual has been organized into 
3 separate, richly bound volumes. Each mea- 
sures 71/2 x 101/s inches and is complete in itself. 
Each contains instructions for use, together with 
explanations of depreciation factors, appraisal 
theory and other background information. 


10-day trial. Review the manual at no obliga- 
tion. See if it doesn't fill a basic need in your 
library. If not satisfied, return the volumes 
within 10 days and you won't owe us a cent. 


Special prepublication prices are shown in the 
coupon below. 


r=- ——————— 
А r 
[Л Check enclosed. (J Bill me. Price now Price afte 
Please send Vol.I Residential & Agricultural $33 [] $38 
the following: Vol. 11 Commercial 39 О 44 
Vol. lil Industrial & Institutional 39 [] 44 
Set ot 3 90 п 99 


Name 
Title. 


1-year subscription to the Boeckh Building Cost Modifier $15, [71 








Library 
Street 








f 
da BOECKH 


B-1D 


City. 


Silat аа s а 


Prices include postage and first issue of Modifier. 


Mail to: BOECKH DIVISION, The American Appraisal Co. 
525 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201 
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Bro-Dart Introduces - 








pu 


“o, 
Marno DD 





Spoken Word recordings, cataloged 
and processed for immediate circulation 


Now when you order any recording from our 
unique Spoken Word record collection, whether 
a story for children—poetry—fairy tales—adult 
literature or current events production, it can 
be delivered ready to shelve! 

This new Bro-Dart library service provides 
everything: І 

Recordings selected for their content, quality 
and popularity by a committee of library pro- 
fessionals. 

Plasti-Kleer& Record and Album Protectors. 
Imprinted label on album; record; circulation 
card; built-in pocket. Catalog card set, with im- 
printed headings and call numbers; subject, 
author, title and shelf list cards; plus extras for 
special subject headings. 

Classification numbers are based on latest 
abridged edition of the Dewey Decimal Clas- 
sification, with modifications to agree with past 
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practice. Subject headings are taken from 
latest edition of the Sears List of Subject Head- 
ings. Cards interfile with Wilson and other 
Dewey-Sears cards. 

All Spoken Word recordings immediately 
available, $4.95 each. Orders of 5 or more 
records receive 2095 DISCOUNT. Cost for com- 
pletely cataloged and processed records, 
mounted in the Plasti-Kleer& Record and AI- 
bum Protector, is only $1.90 extra per record! 
For the complete list, write Department ALA-2. 


$t 


1609 Memorial Avenue, Williamsport, Pa. 17701 


AMERICA’S COMPLETE LIBRARY SOURCE ~ 
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The Abbreviated Citation: A Bibliographical Problem 
ACRL Monograph No. 28 


A current bibliographical guide in selected subject fields to major 
English language references which identify abbreviated titles of serials, 
standard works, and research reports. Lists more than 100 sources in 
35 subject fields for identifying coded or shortened-form citations. 
Mary R. Kinney. $2.25 


Anglo-American Cataloging Rules 
North American Text 


This new code incorporates in one volume the official rules for entry 
and description of both book and non-book library materials. C. Sum- 
ner Spalding, editor. $8.50 


Bibliography of Place-Name Literature, 2d ed 


The revised and enlarged edition of the authors' standard guide (1948) 
to the literature dealing with place-names in the U. S. and Canada. 
Richard B. Sealock and Pauline A. Seely, compilers. $7.50 


Books for Children 1966-1967 


This book selection and buying guide lists the more than 800 children's 
books recommended for purchase in The Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin from September, 1966 to August, 1967. Gives complete 
buying and cataloging information, the original Booklist review, and 
grade level from pre-school through junior high for each title listed. 
The classified subject arrangement makes it easy to identify and com- 
pare specific books, Subject, author, title index. An excellent tool for - 


ESEA purchases. $2.25 


Books for College Libraries 


Lists 53,000 titles for the undergraduate library by LC classification. 
Entries give full author, title, edition, imprint, main pagination, and 
LC card number. Author-subject index. Prepared under the direction 
gf Melvin J. Voigt and Joseph Н. Treyz. $45.00 


Guide to Reference Books, 8th ed 


A completely revised, and enlarged edition of the guide to outstanding 
reference books. Lists and describes nearly 8,000 reference books pub- 
lished through 1964. Constance M. Winchell. : $15.00 


Guides to Newer Educational Media, 2d ed 


A comprehensive, annotated guide to the catalogs, lists, professional 
organizations, and specialized periodicals which systematically pro- 
vide information on films, filmstrips, kinescopes, phonodiscs, phono- 
tapes, programmed instruction materials, slides, transparencies, and 
videotapes. This revision covers guides from January, 1957 through 
April 1, 1967. Margaret I. Rufsvold and Carolyn Guss. $1.50 


Libraries: Building for the Future 


Reports the papers and discussions of the three day Library Buildings 
Iustitute and ALTA workshop held in Detroit, July, 1965. Illustrated. 


“Robert J. Shaw, editor. $4.50 


Order 

from 

your jobber 
or direct 


Publishing 
Department 


AMERICAN 
LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


50 East Huron 
Chicago 60611 
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A VISTA Volunteer Librarian ~ 


“This is the best thing that has happened here 
since electricity,” said a resident of Whitley 
County, Kentucky, of VISTA volunteer, Mrs. 
Thurman Tunnell, who has just completed a 
year working in Appalachia. 

A retired teacher and librarian from San 
Angelo, Texas, Mrs. Tunnell was a familiar 
sight in the Kentucky hollows, Driving her '62 
Chevy with Texas license plates, she brought 
books, understanding, and a lifetime of ex- 
perience to the people of the hollows—many 
for the first time. 

Mrs. Tunnell, who is 62 years old, resigned 
her job as librarian at the San Angelo Central 
High School, sub-let her home, and joined 
VISTA, the volunteer corps of the War on 
Poverty. “I feel that through VISTA I can give 
some service to my country which has served 
me in so many ways and whose welfare deeply 
concerns me,” she explained. “It just seemed 
that I was supposed to go into VISTA. Every- 
thing just fell into place,” said this tall, slender 
woman with impressive energy. Widowed, with 
three children grown and educated, Mrs. Tun- 
nell joined VISTA in September 1966 and re- 
quested to serve in Appalachia. 

She trained for six rugged weeks with the 
Appalachia Volunteers. Mrs, Tunnell worked 
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with the Kentucky Library Service in Whitley 
County and lived in Corbin, Kentucky, a town 


built by railroading with a population of some 
8000. 


First reaction is shock 


Her first reaction to the conditions of the 
hollows was shock. “Many of these people 
can’t read and write. They’re locked in the 
hollows. Few have job skills and few are able 
to get jobs. When personal tragedy or disastey. 
strikes, they have no one to turn to who can 
help them. They can’t help themselves with- 
out. outside help.” 

The hollows are populated for the most part 
by coal miners, many of whom cannot get jobs 
today as a result of the mechanization in the 
mines. They live far off the beaten track on 
rutted mud roads that weather conditions often 
make impassable. Many children walk two to 
four miles just to catch the school bus or to 
attend dilapidated one-room schools in the hol- 
lows. They live in shacks, few of which have 
running water or electricity. Usually they are 
heated by a coal-burning pot-bellied stove. 

“We want a chance to make a living. We 
need a good road so we can get out. We need 
jobs so we have a reason to get out,” Mrs. Tun? 
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"You should see their little faces . . ." comments Mrs. Thurman Tunnell, 62, a former school librarian from 
San Angelo, Texas, on the rewards of working as a VISTA volunteer in Kentucky. 


nell was told time and again. 

Getting to know the people in the hollows 
was not easy. It took time and patience. “You 
don't just go up to the door and knock," ex- 
plained Mrs. Tunnell. “You’ve got to build 
friendship and mutual trust. They're good peo- 
ple; they need encouragement. You've got to 
change their attitudes. They need to learn the 
value of education. Without an education they 
can never hope to get jobs and improve their 
lives." 

This was the basis for Mrs. Tunnell's assign- 
ment. She visited preschool youngsters in their 
homes in a program called Home Start. These 
xhildren live in homes where there are no 


books, and often their parents have never been 
to school. Mrs. Tunnell brought the children 
books, a blackboard, and puzzles. She read to 
them, showed them how to work the puzzles, 
and let them write on the blackboard. The 
books and puzzles were left for them to use 
until her next visit. The parents were delighted 
with the progress of their children, and many 
took an active interest in that progress. Mrs. 
Tunnell compared the children favorably with 
her own seven grandchildren. 

*You should see their little faces light up 
when I brag on them," she says. The parents 
listened as raptly as the children to the stories. 
If they could read, they reread the story dur- 
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“We need а good road so we сап get out. We need jobs so we have a reason to get out," was the plea heard 
time and again by Mrs. Tunnell at bookmobile stops and in visits in the home. 


ing the week to their children. One mother told 
her proudly, *I can't get a thing done except 
read to the children." Often Mrs. Tunnell 
would bring books and magazines for the par- 
ents. 


Teaching adults too 


Many times the adults timidly ask Mrs. Tun- 
nell to teach them to read and write. One of 
her students was a mother of nine who has 
never been to school a day in her life. *If I 
didn't teach her anything else, I showed her 
how to shop for groceries," said Mrs. Tunnell. 

Working along with her were a group of 
students from Cumberland College, who vol- 
unteered their time to read to the children in 
the hollows. Mrs. Tunnell would introduce the 
students into the families that had accepted 
the program. It proved so successful that the 
college plans to build it into the curriculum 
and offer credit for it. 

Mrs. Tunnell’s evenings were filled with 
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teaching the three “R’s” to adults in a hollow 
called Hanging Rock. The people had built 
their own community center, raising part of 
the money for the materials by selling home- 
made quilts. The men donated their labor. 
Every Saturday morning she picked up the 
children from the hollows and took them to the 
public library in Corbin, Kentucky, for story 
hour. The outing was the highlight of their 
week. 

With her warm smile and genuine interest 
in people Mrs. Tunnell succeeded in crossing 
a barrier that has seldom been crossed before 
and she brought new hope and understanding 
to the people of the hollows of Kentucky. 


(Note: The above article and the photographs 
are the work of Miss Joan Larson of the 
VISTA/Community Relations Division of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity in Washing- 
ton, D.C.) ees 
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‘Solve your periodical 
inding problems with 
rebound periodicals. 





HERE'S HOW PBS SERVICE 
BENEFITS YOU 


* PBS ends customary off-shelf time 
for binding 
* PBS eliminates ordering of 
missing issues 
* PBS prevents mutilation prior 
to binding 
* PBS avoids bindery preparation costs 
* PBS provides titles indexed in 
Readers Guide to Periodical Literature 
* PBS assures bound volume 
delivery 60 days faster 
* PBS qualifies for Federal 
assistance funds 


auo: 


INCORPORATED 


PERIODICAL. 
BINDING | 
SERVICE ~ 


\ 








interessant 


It makes so much sense, you'll wonder 
why it wasn’t done before. It’s called 
Periodical Binding Service . . . a unique 
plan whereby we subscribe to maga- 
zines at our expense on behalf of your 
library. As they are published, we store 
the magazines until each volume is 
complete . . . then we bind these mint 
condition issues into Class A Library 
Bindings and deliver them to your li- 
brary as completed volumes. 


For More Information Write... 
AMERICAN 
BINDERY. we. 


914 Jefferson, Topeka, Kansas 66607 
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Discover the 
Magic of 
Attractive, | 
Colorful 
SIGNS 


made the 


SHOWCARD 
WAY 


MIC 


Here is the "open sesame" to a new world of brilliant, 
clear, crisp posters, signs, markers, cards, visual aid 
material, original copy for offset printing—as only the 
SHOWCARD MACHINE can do it. 


Its amazing what you can do with the economical 
SHOWCARD MACHINE. Its versatility has made it the 








Alabama Public Library, Montgomery, Ala. 
Springdale Public Library, Springdale, Ark. 
Pomona Library, Pomona, Calif. 

Edmonton Public Library, Edmonton, Alberta,Canada 
Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

Wilmington Free Library, Wilmington, Del. 
Jacksonville Free Public Library, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Augusta Library, Augusta, Ga. 

Pine Mountain Regional Library, Manchester, Ga. 
State Library, Honolulu, Hawaii 

Rockford Public Library, Rockford, 111. 

East Chicago Public Library, East Chicago, Ind. 
Monroe County Public Library, Bloomington, Ind. 
Public Library of South Bend, South Bend, Ind. 
Eisenhower Library, Baltimore, Md. 

Prince Georges Co. Memorial Library, Bladensburg, Md. 
Radcliffe College Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

Lynn Public Library, Lynn, Mass. 

Winchester Library, Winchester, Mass. 

Dearborn Public Library, Dearborn, Mich. 

Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 


А RECENT ADDITION ... 


Some selected items from 


|... IHE FAUTH GIFT 













National librar 


y. Week 
elebration js 


HIGAN 


LANGUAGE RECORDS 
LABLE FOR CHILDREN 
FIVE TO. SEVEN, 


MYSTERIES 








first choice of hundreds of libraries throughout the land. 


Anybody can operate it. It is simple, fast and offers 
virtually unlimited possibilities. There is a SHOWCARD 
MACHINE exactly suited to your needs. 


Want to know more? Just write, phone or wire today. 


SHOWCARD MACHINE COMPANY 


320 W. Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 60610 


Just a Few of the Many Libraries Profiting from SHOWCARD MACHINES 


Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 

Wayne County Library, Wayne, Mich. 

Dakota Scott Regional Library, West St. Paul, Minn. 
Free Public Library of East Orange, East Orange, N. J. 
Maywood Public Library, Maywood, N. J. 

Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Arthur A. Houghton Jr. Library, Corning, М.Ү. 
Levittown Public Library, Levittown, N. Y. 

Mid-York Library System, Rome, N. Y. 

North Country Library System, Watertown, N. Y. 
Public Library of Cincinnati & Hamilton, Cincinnati, O. 
Columbus Public Library, Columbus, O. 

Harrisburg Public Library, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Free Library of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 
McKissick Memorial Library, Columbia, S. C. 
Greenville County Library, Greenville, S. C. 

Nashville Public Library, Nashville, Tenn. 

North Central Regional Library, Wenatchee, Wash. 
Library Commission, Charleston, W. Va. 

La Crosse Public Library, La Crosse, Wis. 

University of Wisconsin Memorial Library, Madison, Wis. 


News from the 


Divisions 





ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


Notable Books of 1967 


As has been the custom, for a number of years, 
the Notable Books Council will make its selec- 
tion of titles for the annual list of Notable Books. 
Plans are being made to announce the titles 
chosen before the close of the Midwinter Meet- 
ing in Bal Harbour. As usual, the list with an- 
notations will appear in the ALA Bulletin for 
March and will be published in leaflet form by 
"the ALA Publishing Department on or about 
March 1. 

Those libraries who need a list of the books 
selected before the release date may send a re- 
quest accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed 
No. 10 envelope to the ASD office at ALA head- 
quarters for a copy of the release. It should be 
understood that the release will not include the 
annotations and is intended for use as an an- 














IT'S HERE! 
CAREER WORLD Magazine 


the exciting new publication for job-seek- 
ing students and young adults 





Current job openings listed by national 
employers plus helpful career articles on 
advertising, public relations, library sci- 
ence, Civil and Foreign Service, journal- 
ism, education, etc. 





A ‘must’ for every school and 
public library 


Subscriptions: $6 one year—$15 three 
years. Student rate $5 per year. Sample 
copies—75£ each. 


CAREER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Suite 2302—1911 Brooks Drive 
Washington, D.C. 20027 






































nouncement of the titles chosen. 

Orders for the leaflet in quantity should be 
addressed to the ALA Publishing Department. 
The prices are as follows: 50 copies, $3; 100, $5; 
250, $11; 500, $20; 1000, $37.50; 2500, $90; 5000, 
$175. 

Nominating Committee Report 

The following nominations are presented as 
the report of the 1967 Nominating Committee of 
the Adult Services Division; Fern Long, chair- 
man; Florence E. Harshe, Elliott Kanner, Mrs. 
Agatha Klein, and Esther Mardon. 


Vice-President and President-Elect 

Mrs. Hetca Н. Eason, head, Community Rela- 
tions Department, Miami Public Library. 

Mrs. Heten Н. Lyman, project director, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Library School, Madison. 

Secretary, 1968-70 

KarHLEEN B. Hecarrty, coordinator of adult ser- 
vices, Boston Public Library. 

KATHERINE Prescott, regional librarian for the 
blind, Cleveland Public Library. 


Director, 1968-69 (to complete unexpired 
term of Miss Davis) 


NorMAN FINKLER, deputy director, Montgomery 


FEDERAL FUNDS... 
STATE FUNDS... 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS... 
LOCAL FUNDS... 


Whatever funds you’re using to buy 
books, for goodness’ sake don’t settle 
for less than the best in service. Send 
your regular orders, your NDEA or- 


ders, your special fund orders, to 
Campbell and Hall. Your books will 
be on their way to you promptly. Your 
special shipping and billing instruc- 
tions will be followed to the letter. 
You'll be happy. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
1047 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02117 
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County, Department of Public Libraries, Be- 
thesda, Md. 

Mns. VinciNIA E. PARKER, assistant director, Port 
Washington, N.Y., Public Library. 


Director, 1968—71 


Кемметн Е. DucHac, director, Suburban Mary- 
land Library Project, Baltimore. 

Harpy R. FRANKLIN, senior community coordina- 
tor, Brooklyn Public Library. 


With the change in bylaws made in 1964, the 
candidate for vice-president receiving the larger 
number of votes will be elected first vice-presi- 
dent, and the candidate receiving the lesser num- 
ber of votes will be elected second vice-president. 

Additional nominations may be made by pe- 
titions signed by not fewer than fifty members of 
the division. Such petitions must be filed with the 
president of the division, Mrs. Lillian M. Brad- 
shaw, director, Dallas Public Library, 1954 Com- 
merce St., Dallas 75201, not later than 
March 1. No person may be nominated who is 
not a member of the division and whose written 
consent has not been filed with the Nominating 
Committee, Fern Long, chairman, at ALA head- 
quarters. 





ous 


4, 500 ORIGINAL 
2x2 Color Slides. 


puo 





uice Мы DIRECTLY From 
Pre-Historic to er. Art. 





Set of doen. $1.25 


European Art Color Slides 

Peter Adelberg, Inc. . (212)877-9654 

120 WEST 70 STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 10023 
0000000000000006000000000000000000000000000000 0 


PRINTS 


CATALOG CARDS ' 


Hundreds of Libraries— big and small— now print 
3x5 professional catalog cards and (any 


деше) with new n geared stencil Hinter 
especially designed for Library requirements. di- 
rect on Five Y ear Guarantee. EE— Write. 


DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 
CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 12, Chicago 40 
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ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL 
AND INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


Nominating Committee Report E 


The following nominations are presented as 
the report of the 1967 Nominating Committee of 
the Association of Hospital and Institution Li- 
braries, Mrs. Eileen F. Kraus, chairman; Alva 
S. Klotter and Mrs. Lois B. Miller: 


-Vice-President and President-Elect 


M. Jean Paice, chief librarian, Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospital, Iowa City, Iowa. 

PauriNE M. VaiLLANCOURT, chief librarian, Lee 
Coombe Memorial Library, Memorial Sloan- 
Kettering Cancer Center, New York. 


Secretary, 1968—70 


ANNA M. Conner, chief librarian, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Center, Martinsburg, W.Va. 

Mns. DorotHy Romani, coordinator, Extension 
Services, Detroit Public Library. 


- 


Member-at-large, 1968—71 


ADELIA P. Mustain, junior librarian, San Diego, 
Calif., County Library. 

Mrs. JACQUELINE L. РіссІАМО, librarian, Acad- 
emy of Medicine of New Jersey, Bloomfield. 


INFORMATION SCIENCE AND 
AUTOMATION DIVISION 


MARC FORMAT COMMITTEE MEETS 

The Machine Readable Cataloging Format 
Committee met Nov. 28-29 at the Library of 
Congress to hear two days of presentation by 
LC's Information Systems Office on the structure 
of magnetic tape format which has been devel- 
oped as part of the MARC Pilot Project. This* 
committee was originally organized at the re- 
quest of Mrs. Henriette Avram, of the Informa- 
tion Systems Office, and was financed by a sup- 
plemental budget request which was approved 
at the November meeting of the ALA Executive 
Board. 

The committee, under the chairmanship of 
Allen B. Veaner, represented three separate 
divisions of ALA: Foster Palmer, Mrs. Phyllis 
Richmond, and Joseph Rosenthal, Reference 
Services Division; C. Donald Cook, Mrs. Jeanne 
M. Holmes, and Kenneth W. Soderland, Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division; and 
Mrs. Josephine Pulsifer, Frederick Ruecking, 
Jr., and Mr. Veaner, ISAD. James E. Skipper 
was present as an observer on behalf of the 
Association of Research Libraries. Assisting 
Mrs. Avram in presenting the MARC Formats 
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to the committee were Mrs. Lucia Rather and 
John Knapp. John Rather represented the LC 
Processing Department. 

* The business of the committee was to ascer- 
tain whether the LC Information Systems Office 
had indeed covered all aspects of the problem 
in arriving at the MARC II Format. If the mem- 
bers of the committee felt they had, then rec- 
ommendations for approval of the MARC II 
Format for the library profession was to be 
recommended to the boards of the three divi- 
sions at Midwinter. This recommendation was 
made and has been transmitted to the respective 
boards. 

The committee also considered certain aspects 
of the character set necessary for computers to 
translate the MARC II Format into a printed 
document. Supplemental recommendations were 
made with respect to 6 bit, 7 bit, and 8 bit char- 

*acter codes for computer use. А discussion deal- 
ing with print train organization was also held, 
but, as this study is still in progress, no conclu- 
sions could be reached. 





A NEW LINE of multiple form catalog cards for 
duplication, designed to resist “dog-earring” in 
use, has been announced by Bro-Dart. The new 
"tards have strength enough to endure repeated 
erasures without rubbing through, according to 
the manufacturer. А flat white surface is sup- 
posed to cut reflection and make the type stand 
out for easier reading, and the cards are rotary- 
cut to provide for uniformity. Libraries may order 
blank or ruled type, 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 up in 
strips or sheets. For further information write 
Bro-Dart, Dept. P7, 56 Earl St, Newark, N.J. 
07114. 


е = s 


THE Swirt CUTTER is a scissors-like label cutter 
which the manufacturer claims will cut thermal- 
pressure-sensitive labels straight and accurately 
to insure neat call-number labels. The cutter is 
made of high quality shears mounted to a pre- 
cision guide through which the tape passes. It 
xis available with guides to accommodate 75$", 





1”, and 136” widths in right- and left-hand 
models. Price is $9.25. For further information 
write: Swift Cutter Co., P.O. Box 496, Wooster, 
Ohio 44691. 


AN EDGE GLUER de- 
signed to help li- 
braries automate book 
processing has been 
announced by  Pot- 
devin Machine Co. 
The machine applies 
a strip of adhesive to 
book jacket edges or 
date slips, and it can 
apply an overall adhesive coating on labels, 
pockets, or book plates as wide as the machine's 
roller. The unit uses cold adhesives and allows 
adjustment of the adhesive thickness. For more 
information, write the manufacturer in Teter- 


boro, N.J. 
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NEATAPE SAFETY Foam is a self-sticking, springy 
polyurethane foam tape which prevents slipping 
and protects finishes. It is recommended for 
bottoms of bookends, portable typewriter feet, 
and anything that has a tendency to "creep" 
while being used. Stationery and hardware 
stores carry Neatape or write the manufacturer 
at 40-24 22d St., Long Island City, N.Y. 11101. 


+ + + 


New VINYL woodgrain floor stands have been 
added to Arlington Aluminum’s line of double- 
faced sign frames. Model 257 features a 114” 
clear, anodized aluminum border with a vinyl 
woodgrain inlay and black iron uprights. Deluxe 


SEVEN PRECIOUS GEMS 


by William Elder Marcus 


A unique and valuable reference 
book on the major gem stones, by 


a prominent public library admin- 
istrator and eminent authority on 


gems and jewelry. Illus. $3.50 
Carlton Press, 84 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 
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model 258 features gold anodized aluminum 
borders inset with vinyl woodgrain, iron up- 
rights, and base. The two models are suited for 
wood paneled offices, library lobbies, corridors, 
etc., stand 61" high, and are designed for 22" x 
28" cards. For further information write Arling- 
ton Aluminum Co., 18930 Greenfield Rd., Detroit 
48235. 


* * * 


À LINE OF instruc- 
tional materials filing 
cabinets to hold film- 
strips, filmstrip cart- 
ridges, 8mm film 
loops, audio tapes, 
records, and trans- 
parencies has been 
announced by the 
Wilson Corp. Eleven 
types of cabinets, 
which can be used in- 
dividually or lock/ 
stacked, plus a mo- 
bile and stationary 
base for the cabinets make up the line. A modu- 
lar size drawer which permits taller tape and 





UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 


DIRECTOR OF LIBRARY SERVICES, 
DURBAN 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
persons for appointment to the above-mentioned 
post. 


The salary scale is R5,700 X 300 — R7,200 per 
annum (at the new rate of exchange R1.716 = 
£1 stg). 


The commencing notch on the above salary 


scale will be dependent on the qualifications and/ 
or experience of the successful candidate. 


Further particulars of the post and of the con- 
comitant amenities such as travelling expenses on 
first appointment, pension, medical aid, staff bur- 
sary and housing schemes, long leave conditions, 
etc., are obtainable from the Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities (Branch Office), Marlbor- 
ough House, Pall Mall, London S.W.1. 


Applications on the prescribed form must be 
lodged as soon as possible. 
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8mm film loop drawers to be interchanged with 
multiples of smaller filmstrip drawers is one of 
the line's features. A library cataloging system 
to identify contents of the drawers employs 4 
removable  pressure-sensitive decal for the 
drawer fronts. For further information, write 
the manufacturer at 555 W. 166th St, South 
Holland, Ill. 60473. 


* * * 


А STUDY CARREL pro- 
duced by JG Furni- 
ture Co., Inc, 160 
E. 56th St, New 
York, utilizes natural 
finished white oak 
for the entire upper 
portion of the unit. 
The edges are band- 
ed in oak lumber.? 
The carrel is designed so that two may be used 
back to back, side by side, or side reversed 
(see photo), in which case the units are joined 
and the side of one fits flush into the side of the 
other. For further information write the manu- 
facturer. 





Please send me your 
Secondary School Catalogue 
with selected books from Princeton University Press, 


including Bollingen Series. 


Name 


Princeton University Press 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 








FREE TO LIBRARIANS 






CURRENT ISSUE: NEW PERIODICALS REPORT 


Monthly issues contain complete bibliographic in- 
formation and editorial. scope of new periodicals. 
Alphabetical and subject index provides instant 
location of any listing from Vol. 1, No.1 to 
current issue. Annual subscription only $10.00. 
Write today for free current issue and complete 
details to: "Department 250." 


NEW PERIODICALS REPORT 
BOX 4406 - NEW YORK,NY 10017 
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Since 1935 


A COMPLETE & THOROUGH ` 
LIBRARY BOOK WHOLESALER 


LIBRARIANS 


100,000 square foot warehouse Florida’s newest State University will have 


Equipped and Staffed to Complete 


openings for several professional librar- 
Your Book Orders 1 


ians in all areas of library work prior to 
September, 1968 opening. Applications 


are being accepted now for all positions. 


@ EVERY AVAILABLE TITLE SUPPLIED from 
over 1200 publishers 


Outstanding opportunity for professional 


@ COMPLETE CATALOGING and BOOK growth and advancement. Excellent re- 
‘PROCESSING of EVERY TITLE from OUR 


PROCESSING CENTER 
WRITE FOR DETAIL BROCHURES - 


tirement plan, plus usual vacation and sick 


leave. Address inquiries to: 


L. W. Walker 


Director of Instructional Resources 
FLORIDA TECHNOLOGICAL 
UNIVERSITY 


Tennessee Book Company 
347 Reedwood Drive 


Nashville, Tennessee 37202 
P. O. Box 25,000 


JENKINS BOOK COMPANY DIVISION Orlando, Florida 32816 ` 


600 MAGAZINE STREET 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 70130 


An equa! opportunity employer 

























E ———— 
verses | LIBRARY : 





and VACANCIES : BUSINESS LIBRARIANS 
E WORK IN NEW YORK 
E 
UNIVERSITIES and COLLEGES p THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY has imme- 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU F1 diate openings for indexers on BUSINESS BN 
e | secs scs son Š$ — PERIODICALS INDEX. ri 
UNIVERSITY and COLLEGE STAFFING CENTER* E M . uM = 
(a not-for-profit organization) Я INDEXERS: Position requires assigning sub- = 
can provide confidential placement service | ject headings to articles in current journals 2d 
and help YOU broaden your selection of posi- 21 after initial training. Experience helpful. 


tions in colleges and universities throughout A Subject background essential. 
the United States. 

Ж Except for a nominal enrollment 
fee there is no further charge 
by the Center when a position 
is obtained through its services. 


Send resumé ło 


MRS. DORIS NEWMAN 
Director, Division of 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 


Salary will depend on qualifications and 
experience and will be reviewed annually. 






N 


Many Company benefits such as vacations, 
sick pay, pensions, Blue Cross, Blue Shield, 
Major Medical, etc., 5 days, 35 hour week. 


Send resume апа inquiries to: 
Office of Personnel Administration 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 


UNIVERSITY and COLLEGE STAFFING CENTER Ro NO SED 
28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60604 
PHONE 312 / 427-6662 - 


NATIONWIDE ACADEMIC PLACEMENT SINCE 1890 





X 


Sea oe UM E 
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LAVAL UNIVERSITY 


SCIENCE LIBRARY DIRECTOR - 


Laval University needs a director to administer 


the main scientific library with two branches. 


General duties include organization, adminis- 
tration and. development of the libraries; su- 
pervision of personnel (17]; participation to 


committees, efc. 


Over 100,000 volumes and 2,500 periodical 
subscriptions classified according to 1. C. Fully 
(on line) automated circulation system in main 


library. 


Benefits include four (4) weeks vacation, sick 
leave, social security, retirement plan, insur- 
ance, academic status and others. Pleasant 
working conditions on a young and active uni- 
versity campus situated in the historic city of 


Quebec, competitive salary. 


Basic qualifications: 
— MALS. from an accredited school; 


— a university degree in bio-chemistry and/ 
or any other scientific field taken into 
considerction; 

— 10 years of valuable experience, 5 of 
which as Head of a scientific library and/ 


or as an Assistant-administrator. 


Candidates must speak, read and understand 
French; ability to speak, read and understand 
other languages will be considered as an im- 


portant asset. 


Candidates must also be able to work fully in 


cooperation with others. 


For further details contaci: 


Service du Personnel 
Université Laval 
Québec 10e (Québec) 
Canada 





DIRECTOR OF LIBRARIES 


Applications are invited for the position of 
Director of Libraries at the Memorial Univer- 
sity of Newfoundland. Applicants should hold 
d minimum of a В.А. or equivalent and a de- 
gree from an accredited library school. Ex- 
tensive experience in academic library admin- 
istration at a senior level is essential. The suc- 
cessful applicant will direct a rapidly expand- 
ing library system with a staff of 60. A new 
Education library was opened in November 
1966, a Bio-medical library has just been 
started and a new central library building is 
planned to be completed within four to five 
years. 


Salary is competitive and open for nego- 
tiation. One month's annual vacation with 
three month's leave every fourth summer. 
Excellent fringe benefits and generous re- 
moval allowance. 


Apply: 
Mr. M. O. Morgan, 
Vice-President (Academic) 
MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY 

OF NEWFOUNDLAND, 
ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND, 
CANADA. 
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ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


Applications will be received for the 
position of Assistant Librarian in the 
B.C. Institute of Technology, Burna- 
by, B.C. The Institute, now entering 
its fourth year of operation, is situ- 
ated in metropolitan Vancouver, B.C. 
Enrollment is expected to grow to 
2,600 day students and 2,500 night 
students in 1968/69. A new Library 
building under construction and 
scheduled for completion in July 
1968, is designed to house 500 stu- 
dents and over 50,000 volumes. 


Applicants must be graduates of an 
accredited Library School. Starting 
salary will depend on training and ex- 
perience. Applications will be re- 
ceived up to April 1st, 1968 by the 
Principal, B.C. Institute of Technol- 
ogy, 3700 Willingdon Avenue, Burna- 
by 2, B.C. 
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FOR SALE 


INTERNATIONAL Congresses are one of our spe- 
cialties. Foreign books and periodicals, current and 


out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White. 


Plains, N.Y. 

OUT-OF-PRINT, Colonial out-of-print? Book 
Service, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of-print 
books are listed in all library indexes (Granger: 
Essay & General Literature, Shaw Standard, Fiction, 
Biography, Lamont, Speech, etc.). Want lists invited. 
23 E. 4 St, New York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, anc modern foreign lan- 
güage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's Gallic 
War, Cicero's Orations, or Virgils Aeneid. Each 
$3.75. Write for free catalog of other translations. 
Translation Publishing Co., P.O. Box 34, Eastchester, 
N.Y. 10709. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 02120. 

INDEX of The Christian Sctence Monitor, Eastern, 
Western, and Midwestern editions. Monthly Index— 
$10 yr. Cumulated (6 mos. & annual) —$15. Annuals 
- available 1960 thru 1966—$10 ea. INDEX, 1725 
Kings Rd., Corvallis, Or. 9733C. 

DO you need an out-of-print book? We will search 
and quote any title requested without obligation to 
buy. Brainard Book Co. P.O. Box 444, AL, La 
Grange, П. 

WANT lists get prompt attention, wide search, rea- 
sonable prices from International Bookfinders, Box 
3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, Ca. 

*OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan" by Wilma Bennett. 
Alphabetical fields-of-work subject headings. Direc- 
tigns for filing and list of headings only $2. Complete 
set including labels for the 270 fields of work, 501 
cross references, and 58 items of supplementary in- 
formation, $14 postpaid. Paste labels on your own 
folders to set up your vertical file of pampnlets on 
occupational information. Sterling Powers Publishing 
Co., 18 Palmer St., Athens, Oh. 45701. 

EASE your work load wita Library Instructional 
and Art Color-Sound filmstrips with recordings. 
Write for catalog. Library Filmstrip Center, 140 N. 
Old Manor, Wichita, Ks. 67203. - 

BACK Number Magazines, Established 1889. Larg- 
est and best selections anywhere. Please send us your 
list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams “Magazine Ser- 
vices, Inc. Serial Dept, 56 E. 13 St, New York 
10003. 

UNION and Labour Speakers Handbook (Austra- 
lian). How to avoid unemployment, etc. Bound $2, 
paperback $1.60, to Bala Press, Bala, N. Wales, 
United Kingdom. 

STEIN’S The Making of Americans, the famous 
expatriate’s masterpiece, is now available for the first 
time since 1928 in the only complete edition, cloth- 
bqund, $10.95, from Something Else Press, Inc., 


160 Fifth Av, New ‘York 10010. 

CONTEMPORARY Authors v. 5-6, v. 7-8. Also 
Duckworth's Complete Roman Drama, 2 v. New. Rea- 
sonable. J. E. Browne, Corrales, N. M. 87048. 

SLIGHTLY used gray finish steel bracket type 
standard library shelving, 100 uprights 90 and 96 
inches tall shelves 10 and 12 inches deep. For 
details write B-446. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
5 east 


ASSISTANT director in charge of public services. 
Salary $8000-$9000, depending upon experience and 
special qualifications. Generous fringe benefits in- 
clude 4 weeks paid vacation. 5th-year degree from 
ALA-accredited library school plus 2 years adminis- 
trative experience required. Must strengthen refer- 
ence-readers advisory service to both young adults 
and adults. This medium-sized library has just com- 
pleted a $450,000 project of interior renovations to 
improve its direct service to 30,000 persons in nearby 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. Located near beaches 
just off I-95. 90 minutes to Boston or 45 minutes to 
Providence. Apply J. W. Hurkett, Dir, Public Li- 
brary, Westerly, R.I. 02891. 

DIRECTOR: for public library in N.J. suburb of 
17,000. Over 100 years old, the library has an es- 
tablished collection of 53,000 vols. and a new build- 
ing under construction. Ап MLS, state certification, 
experience required. Congenial trained staff and ex- 
cellent fringe benefits present a splendid opportunity. 
Salary $8900-$10,500. Write B-439. г 

CHILDREN'S /ibrarian: to take full charge of pro- 
gram, with additional staff, in room of 10,000 vols. 
Suburban N.J. community of 17,000 now building a 
new library. N.J. state certification and 0.5. citizen- 
ship required. Salary range $6214-$7760. Write Ad- 
ministrator, Public Library, South Orange, N.J. 07079. 

LIBRARY director H. Town of 25,000 in growing 
area of southeastern New York State. 144 hours from 
New York City, near new Insterstate Rt. 84, 1 mile 
from system. headquarters and community college. 
MLS from accredited library school, minimum 4 


-years experience, some in administrative capacity. 


Salary range $12,000-$16,000. 35-hour work week, 
usual benefits. Position available May 1. Send resume 
to Henry W. Hogue, Chmn., Thrall Library Commit- 
tee, 103 Lake Av., Middletown, N.Y. 10940. 
ASSISTANT library director. Challenging position 
in an expanding library system on Long Island’s 
North Shore. 5th-year degree and 3 years experience 
preferred. Salary $8500 and up, depending on experi- 
ence. Complete benefits. Please send resume to B-440. 
CATALOGERS (LC). 11 college libraries in beau- 
tiful Finger Lakes area beginning cooperative pro- 
cessing center. Learn automation while you earn. 
We're moving ahead. Want to join us? 2- positions 
open. $7000-$8000 to begin. Send resume to Robert 
Schalau, Dir, College Center of the Finger 
Lakes/Library Center, Gen. Del., Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 
DIRECTOR of libraries,-‘Lower Merion Township, 
Pa, Philadelphia’s main line suburbs. System of 6 
federated libraries serving 67,000 people. 1967 budget 
$320,000. New main library building completed in 
spring of 1967. New branch building on drawing 
board. Full-time professional staff of 9; successful pro- 
cessing center. 51һ-уеаг degree required, system ex- 
perience and proven leadership ability important. Ап- 
nual salary $10,500-$12,000 depending on experi- 
ence; usual benefits. Curriculum vitae to Thomas B. 
Fulweiler, Lower Merion Library Association, 75 E. 
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Lancaster Av., Ardmore, Pa. 19003. 

STAFF librarian. Publishing company. Library cat- 
alog and index publisher has opening for librarian 
with library science degree and cataloging experience 
to direct filing of library cards. Will also handle 
technical matters relating to source and customer li- 
braries. Above-average salary and benefits. Write to 
or phone collect Mr. Hansen at 617-426-8190, С. К. 
Hall & Co., 70 Lincoln St., Boston, Ma. 02111. 

CHILDREN'S services | coordinator. Salary 
$9400-$11,650, depending on background. 4 years 
professional experience with some administration. 
Strong program interest and work with schools essen- 
tial. Main library and 9 branches. 23 professionals in 
cluding 6 children's librarians. Resume to Jack Fish- 
man, Asst. Dir, Free’ Public Library, Woodbridge, 
N.J. 07095, or phone collect 201-634-5101. 

ANOTHER giant step forward in Pennsylvania. 
New positions authorized by the state library to main- 
tain its national leadership role. 11 new faces needed 
now: 3 library development supervisors to implement 
LSCA Titles Ш, [Va and IVb, $10,954-$14,657, 5 
years of professional experience in public library 
development work or 6 years in profession including 
3 years in public library service and 2 years in 
supervisory capacity; 4 library development advisors, 
$9454-$12,675, 4 years in development work or 5 
years of experience in profession including 3 years 
in public library; 2 librarian П, $8580-$11,501, 3 
years experience in professional work; 2 librarian 1, 
$7055-$9454, no experience necessary. All require 
MLS. 15 days vacation, 14 holidays. Retirement 
plan, shared medical insurance. Write or telegraph 
Ernest E. Doerschuk, jr, State Ln., Pennsylvania 
State Library, Box 1601, Harrisburg 17126. 

THE G. W. Blunt White Library, a special library 
in American maritime history at Mystic Seaport, has 
an opening for a cataleger. Collection of 22,000 pres- 
ently under Dewey. Change to LC contemplated. Li- 
brary science degree required. Duties include some 
reference and book selection as well as cataloging. 
An excellent, challenging opportunity for a retiree to 
continue in his profession. Beginning salary, $6500. 
Apply, with resume, to Librarian, Mystic Seaport, 
Mystic, Ct. 06355. 

CLARK Art Institute, Williamstown, Massachu- 
setts, requires a cataloger with MLS degree, back- 
ground in foreign languages and history of art. to as- 
sist in the rapid development of its library in antici- 
pation of a program of graduate study in art history. 
Salary dependent on qualifications and experience. 
Apply to Michael Rinehart, Ln. 

ASSISTANT art librarian. Smith College. Art 
Library. Primary responsibilities: subject catelog- 
ing of books, full cataloging of photographs, pam- 
phlet files. Past assistants moved to top positions. 
Qualifications: MLS (may be in process), knowl- 
edge of History of Art, preferably college major, 
scanning ability in languages. Experience not es- 
sential. Salary dependent on qualifications. Liberal 
vacation and fringe benefits. 4 colleges of Connecti- 
cut Valley (Amherst, University of Massachusetts, 
Mount Holyoke, Smith) offer cultural life. Scenic 
countryside with summer and winter sports. 3 
hours from New York, 2 from Boston by car. 
Limousine service to Hartford-Springfield airport. 
Send resume to Phyllis A. Reinhardt, Ln., Hillyer 
Art Library, Smith College, Northampton, Ma. 01060. 

CHEMICAL librarian. The Shell Companies have 
an opening in the San Francisco Bay Area, and 
another in New York, for a chemical librarian. San 
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Francisco Bay Area: Library serving major indus- 
trial research laboratory seeks individual to take 
charge of all public services, including scientific 
and bibliographie reference, and to assist in plan- 
ning and implementing utilization of new methods 
of handling scientific and technieal information. 
New York: Cataloging, reference, and literature 
searching on behalf of management and technical 
personnel engaged in research and development, 
engineering, sales, and market research. Require- 
ments: BS in Chemistry, MLS preferred. 0 to 5 
years experience. Shell’s employee benefits include 
a liberal education assistance program. If interested 
in these positions, please send a complete resume 
to Recruitment Representative Q. C. Stanberry, 
Dept. АТА-1, The Shell Companies, Box 2099, 
Houston 77001. An equal opportunity employer. 

TWO librarians, extension and young adult. Salary 
negotiable, but minimum $6500 with MLS. Excel. 
lent fringe benefits, retirement, new $1,475,000 air- 
conditioned building under construction. Pennsyl- 
vania District Center located 96 miles east of Pitts- 
burgh in beautiful mountain area. Write James 
McNeal, Pres, Public Library Board, 6 Ау. at 15 
St., Altoona, Pa. 16603. и 

MAMARONECK. Free Library needs ап adult 
services librarian. MLS, eligible for NY certificate. 
Help develop services and programs for an en- 
thusiastic NY suburb of 19,000, а new, air-condi- 
tioned building with a view of Long Island Sound, 
Sudget over $100,000. Salaries excellent, 22 work- 
ing days vacation, other benefits fully competitive. 
Apply Mrs. Poundstone, Dir, Free Library, Mama- 
roneck, N.Y. 

LIBRARIANS at all levels needed desperately in 
the 250 colleges served by the Cooperative College 
Registry. Be a librarian in a small college. Faculty - 
status, Exceptional fringe benefits. The kind of in- 
stitution you want in the geographic area you prefer 
is probably a live option for you. Cooperative Col. 
а 600 Land Title Bldg, Philadelphia 

TWO reference librarians for main library. Wood- 
bridge is a system with 9 branches and is an Area 
Reference Center. Salary $6600-$8100 depending on 
experience. MLS required. Call collect 201-634-5101, 
Jack Fishman, Asst. L. Dir., Free Public Library of 
она 800 Rahway Ave, Woodbridge, №. 

ASSISTANT librarian Co-ed 4-year college of busi- 
ness. 100 day students. Rapidly expanding library 
services. MLS preferred. Should have working knowl. 
edge of Library of Congress classification. Salary 
range $6000-$10,000. 4 weeks vacation, pension pro- 
gram, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, and tuition reimburse- 
ment program. Apply Dean Ann Н. Shapiro, New 
Hampshire College, Manchester, N.H. 03101. 


southeast 


LIBRARIAN II: $8040-$10,440. Cataloger. 2 years 
experience. Degree from ALA-accredited library 
school, To work with state agency collector and, 
under supervision of librarian IV, coordination for 
activities under Title HI, LSCA. А civil service 
agency. Usual fringe benefits. Apply Personnel 
Officer, West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 
Quarrier St., Charleston, W.V. 25311. 

STATE librarian, salary $15,000, and assistant li- 
brarian, salary $9000, in rapidly growing state. Li- 
brary degree plus 5 years experience in public or еў- 
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tension libraries, including 3 years administration. 
l-month vacation, state retirement system, social es- 
curity. Apply Library Commission for the State of 
Delaware, P.O. Box 635, Dover 19901. 

CATALOGER, for college library converting to LC 
classification. LS degree from accredited library 
school, 1 or 2 years appropriate experience in LC 
classification. Salary open, depending on qualifica- 
tions and experience. Sick leave, 4 weeks vacation, 
retirement plan, faculty status. Write to Regina M. 
Yoast, Ln., Armstrong State College, Savannah, Ga. 
31406, or phone 912-354-0715. 

THREE professional vacancies due to staff expan- 
sion and retirement. Acquisitions librarian, to super- 
vise staff of 3 adults, acquisitions budget approaching 
$50,000, ability to plan later conversion to computer- 
based operations. Two catalogers. Head cataloger, to 
supervise 4 adults, responsibility for all main and de- 
partmental collection cataloging; cataloger, interest 
and/or experience in serials/documents. Positions 
offer challenge, opportunity for advancement. Salary 
range $7000-$9500. Excellent fringe benefits. Write 


B-441, 

N- DIRECTOR: county system of 5 libraries and 
bookmobile located in scenic western Maryland, 2% 
hours drive from Pittsburgh, Baltimore, and Wash- 
ington. Present budget $135,000, increasing to 
$160,000 in July 1968. Graduate library science de- 
gree and experience required. Fringe benefits include 
20 working days vacation, sick leave, full hospitaliza- 
tion. Salary $10,000-$13,000. Apply Dr. Adam Baer, 
Pres, Allegany County Board of Library Trustees, 
111 Frost Av., Frostburg, Md. 21532. 

ASSISTANT librarian and branch librarian 
needed for rapidly growing system in a resort area. 
Both are interesting, challenging positions in new li- 
braries centrally located in residential communities. 
5th-year degree from ALA-accredited library school 
required. Salaries: 1) $7368, for a librarian with ex- 
perience in administration, cataloging, and reference, 
2) $6420, for a librarian with appropriate experience. 
For details write Mrs. Margaret C. Beda, City Ln., 
Bavside Library, 936 Independence BL, Virginia 
Beach, Va. 23455. 

HEAD of children’s selection to assume responsi- 
bility for selection of bocks, periodicals, recordings, 
pamphlets and foreign language materials in a grow- 
ing library system with a budget of $145,000 for chil- 
dren’s materials. MSLS and 5 years experience. Sal- 
ary range: $9166-$11,001. Send resume to personnel 

ficer, Prince George's County Memorial Library, 
6532 Adelphi Rd., Hyattsville, Md. 20782. 

CONSULTANT П. Salary range $9420~$12,180. 
5-years experience, Degree from ALA-accredited li- 
brary school. To supervise direct service program in 
15 counties. 2 50-ft. trailers in use in 9 counties on 
8-hour, 3-week schedule. Collection and staff housed 
in Charleston. Staff of 4 work with trailers. Total 
staff of 8 to work with 12 libraries and trailers. Li- 
brary with a budget of $81,500. Staff and operation 
costs from state agency budget. А civil service 
agency. Usual fringe benefits. Apply Personnel 
Officer, West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 
Quarrier St., Charleston, W.V. 25311. 

LIBRARIAN IV. Salary range $9900-$12,780. 6 
years experience, preferably in academic, public, or 
state library agency. Degree from ALA-accredited li- 
brary school. To coordinate activities under Title Ш, 
LSCA, and to supervise professional and semi-profes- 

ional staff involved in reference, bibliography, and 
acquisitions at the state agency level. A civil service 


agency. Usual fringe benefits. Apply Personnel 
Officer, West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 
Quarrier St., Charleston, W.V. 25311. 

POSITIONS immediately available in a rapidly 
growing public library system in the action center of 
Florida. Head of technical processes, librarian IV; 
head of young adult department, librarian TII; librar- 
ian I (little or no experience required) and librarian 
H in adult services with special interest in any of 
these areas: business, science and technology, fine 
arts, general information and reference. 5th-year li- 
brary degree required. New improved salary scale in 
effect. Liberal fringe benefits. Apply Public Library, 
10 N. Rosalind, Orlando, Е]. 32801. 

LIBRARIANS. Needed immediately as branch 
heads, reference and children's librarians for newly 
established countywide library system opening 3 
branches spring 1968. Excellent opportunity with full 
benefits for experienced and inexperienced librarians 
in large county surrounding the city of Richmond. 
Master's degree in library science required. Begin- 
ning salary between $6864 and $8580, depending 
upon position and experience. To apply, send resume 
to Personnel Office, County of Henrico, P.O. Box 3-V, 
Riehmond, Va. 23207. 

LIBRARIAN II: pay $525-$660 per month, plus 
liberal benefits, must have college degree in library 
science plus 2 years experience in library work. Con- 
tact the Division of Personnel, Florida State Board of 
Health, P.O. Box 210, Jacksonville, Fl. 32201. 

DOCUMENTS librarian in Law School Library. 
Salary range $6720-$8400. State retirement system, 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield, sick leave. Apply Frances 
Farmer, Law Ln., University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville 22901. Àn equal opportunity employer. 

ACQUISITIONS librarian. Position open. Аз de- 
partmental head assists in formulating acquisitions 
policies and directng the acquisitons- program of the 
library. Requirements: ability and experience to or- 
ganize work and supervise acquisitions staff. College 
degree and BS or MS in library science required. 
Salary competitive and open. Month vacation and 
generous fringe benefits, Send resume to J. Louis 
Kuethe, Asst. Ln. Milton S. Eisenhower Library, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 21218. Ап equal 
opportunity employer. 

LIBRARIAN. Immediate opening in a rapidly ex- 
panding seminary library in Boynton Beach, Florida. 
Master's degree in library science required. Experi- 
ence in LC classification and cataloging. Aid in stu- 
dent research. Congenial working conditions. Full 
or part time. Assistant position with opening toward 
director of library if capable. Salary depends on ex- 
perience. Contact Rev. Leslie Sheridan, Seminary of 
St. Vincent, P.O. Box 460, Boynton Beach, Fl. 33435. 


midwest 
ADULT services librarian. Challenging opportunity 
in growing community. Salary open, dependent upon 
experience. degree required. Apply Lois V. 
Miller, Public Library, 510 Walnut Av., St. Charles, 
П. 60174. 

HEAD librarian wanted. An attractive and thriving 
city of 8000 in northwestern Minnesota with a new 
public library building is seeking a professional di- 
rector. Present librarian is retiring. The city is a 
shopping center for a large area, has a junior college 
and vocational school, and will become the center for 
multicounty library service. Candidates must be grad- 
uates of an ALA-accredited library school, and some 
experience is desirable. Salary open. Fringe benefits 
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include public employee's retirement, health insur- 
ance, sick benefits, and vacation time. Apply Gene 


Beito, c/o Northern State Bank, Thief River Falls, . 


Mn. 56701. Hits 

YOUNG adult book reviewer wanted for enlarged 
Booklist reviewing staff at ALA headquarters in Chi- 
cago. Stimulating work, consisting of reading and 
evaluating current books for use by young adults, age 
14—18, for librarian with degree from an accredited 
library school, experience in working with young peo- 
ple in high school and preferably also in public li- 
braries, a wide knowledge of books suitable for 
young adults, critical book judgment, and ability to 
write concise annotations. Beginning salary $7956 
with annual increments to $11,160. Pleasant working 
conditions. Liberal vacation and excellent fringe ben- 
efits. Apply to Edna Vanek, Ed., Booklist and Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin, ALA headquarters 60611. 

RARE books cataloging head. University of Michi- 
gan Library. Required qualifications: relevant cata- 
loging experience, preferably in research library, 
reading knowledge of classical and two modern Euro- 
pean languages, supervisory. ability. Graduate degree 
in subject field desirable. Supervises 2 professionals, 
1 clerical. Beginning $11,600. Apply to Marjorie М. 
Tompkins, .Pers., University of Michigan Library, 
Ann Arbor 48104. University of Michigan is an equal 
opportunity employer. ; 

. HEAD librarian in progressive southern Minnesota 
city of 12,587 population. Salary open and highly 
competitive. Periodic salary increases, cost of living 
bonuses, state requirement system, paid hospitaliza- 
tion plan including major medical coverage, sick 
leave, annual vacation, 8 paid holidays, and $2000 
life insurance. $40,250 budget. $6500 of which is for 
books. 33,600 volumes. 125,000 circulation, 3 full-time 
nonprofessional staff members plus student help: Pre- 
liminary plans drawn for new $270,000 addition to 
house 60,000 volumes. MLS from ALA-approved li- 
brary school required, some experience preferred. 
Apply Myron Medin, City Mgr, Municipal Bldg., 
New Ulm, Mn. 56073. Р : 

' MICHIGAN, University of, Ann Arbor. Beginning 
graduate librarians, beginning range $7200-$8000. 
Descriptive catalogers, original cataloging in subject 
fields (including music) and European languages 
where competent; several positions. Experienced 


graduate librarians: 1) Descriptive cataloger assis- 


tant head, revises descriptive cataloging, trains and 
supervises staff, performs more difficult cataloging, 
beginning $10,200-$11,600; 2) subject cataloger & 
classifier, in subject fields and European languages 
where competent, beginning $8000-$9000; 3) de- 
scriptive. & subject cataloger (including classifying), 
descriptive and subject cataloging of microfilm copies 
of books in Short-Title Catalogue of Books ... 
1475-1640 (half-time) ; classifies and assigns subject 

headings to books in subject fields and European lan- 
' guages where competent (half-time), beginning 
$8000-$9000. Apply to Marjorie M. Tompkins, Pers., 
University Library. University of Michigan is an 
equal opportunity employer. : 

ILBERT M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, Wiscon- 
sin 53140. Two positions, librarian І. 5th-year library 
degree required. Salary range $6400-$8574, begin- 
ning salary dependent upon experience. One position 
in central reference department, other is head of 


branch. Will consider library assistant IV for branch: 


position; college degree required. Salary scale for li 
brary assistant IV, $5400-$7234. Annual 5% incre- 
ments for satisfactory service, 22 days vacation, sick 
leave cumulative to 960 liours, state retirement plan, 
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social security, health insurance paid by city. Apply . 
Rose Mosigian, Asst. Dir. j P v 
OPENINGS for 3 qualified librarians: adult ser- 
vices head, responsible for reference, readers service, ` 
book selection, displays; extension service head, sü- 
pervise bookmobile and branch services, develop ` 
book collection, plan new services; children's services 
head, complete charge to develop book.collection, sto- 
ry-hour program, initiate new services. These posi- 
tions offer challenging opportunities in.a growing - 
community for right persons. Minimum salary $7500, ~ 
month vacation, sick leave, state retirement, Blue. 
Cross available. Apply to Library Director, Fairfield ~ 

County District Library, Lancaster, Oh. 43130. 

HEAD librarian: for city of 17,000. Modern, air- 
conditioned building. Provides all'service to county 
of 36,802 by 2 branches and bookmobile. Staff of 13. 
Book collection, 57,000. Budget, $97,000. 4 weeks va- 
cation. Sick leave. Retirement. Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield available. MS in LS and some experience pre- 
ferred. Salary open. Apply Urban H. Doorley, Pres., 
Amos Memorial Public Library. Sidney, Oh. 45365. 

SLAVIC cataloger with several years of cataloging 
experience, préferably including experience in cata- . 
loging Slavic materials, to perform descriptive and 
subject cataloging and classification for Slavic lan- 
guage books and serials. $9000-$10,200 a year. Apply 
to Marjorie M. Tompkins, Pers., University of Michi- 
gan Library, Ann Arbor 48104. University of Michi- 
gan is an equal opportunity employer. £ 

CATALOGERS wanted for Chicago Circle Campus 
of the University of Illinois. New campus, 5 minutes 
from the Loop. 1967-68 enrollment 12,000 students; 
book budget $750,000. Monograph and serials cata- 
logers, experience in large research library essential, 
knowledge of LC classification and practice desirable. 
Faculty rank, 12 months appointment with 23 work- 
ing days vacation, 6 paid holidays. State retirement. 
group health insurance. Salary range ~$7700-$11,500, 
depending upon experience and qualifications. Write 
Louis A., Schultheiss, University of Illinois at Chi- 
cago Gircle, Box 8198, 60680. 

LIBRARY director for Central Michigan Library 
System: and Ingham County Library. ll. branches 
plus bookmobile and 6 contracting libraries in 3 
counties. MSLS plus 4 years experience, minimum. 
Salary approximately $12,000. Usual benefits. Write 
Robert J. McCarthy, Pres, Ingham County Librar 
Board, 527 S. Washington Av., Lansing, Mi. 48933. 

DIRECTOR of county library and area library sys- 
tem. To head growing system of 12 area libraries 


, With great potential in Ann Arbor, Michigan, home 


of University of Michigan. Picturesque town, conge- 
nial staff of 17 employees, cooperative board of trust- 
ees. 4 years of administrative experience preferred 
with MSLS. Starting salary $10,000-$13,000, depend- 
ing on qualifications. Generous benefits include 9 
paid holidays, comprehensive medical plan and life 
insurance. Reply to Mrs. Jane Benjamin, Washtenaw 
County Library, 2232 S. Industrial Hwy., Ann Arbor, 
Mi. 48104. 

. ASSISTANT to the director. One of Illinois new 
system's headquarters needs a librarian to help de- 
velop the system's services. This position will have a 
broad spectrum of duties. This is for the librarian 
who wants to learn public library administration and 
system's operating procedures. Beginning salary is 
$8100 with the usual fringe benefits. Write to George 
А. Curtis, Dir, River Bend Library System, 504 Sev- 
enteenth St., Moline, 1l. 61265. . 

LIBRARY director: overall administration of a 
professionally sound and dynamic public library in% ` 
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highly educated and cultural community. Service area 
of 9488. Located in the heart of Michigan winter and 
summer sports area. MLS degree required. Liberal 
vacation and fringe benefits. Salary open, depending 
ов qualifications. Apply R. Н. Phinny, 8 Е. Main 
St., Fremont, Mi. 49412. 

CAREERS for ambitious library school graduates 
in a major university library in а small Midwestern 
town. Opportunities in cataloging, circulation, and 
serials departments, and in the education, mathemat- 
ics, and speech pathology libraries. Faculty status, so- 
cial security and TIAA (1596) retirement plans, dis- 
ability and major medical insurance; minimum sal- 
ary $7700. Apply to the Director, University of Iowa 
Libraries, Iowa City, Ia. 52240. 

WISCONSIN State University, Whitewater, seeks 
candidate for graduate and. special collections librar- 
ian who will work under the supervision of the assis- 
tant director of libraries. Salary range from 
$8500-$9500 for academic year with opportunity for 
summer position at 39 of academic year salary. MSLS 
and master's degree in a subject field required. Suc- 
cessful experience in university library work is de- 

„sirable. Service to begin September 1, 1968, Assistant 

arning materials center librarian, to work under su- 
pervision of librarian of this center. Salary range 
from $8000-$8700 for academic year with opportu- 
nity for summer position at 34 of academic year. 
MSLS required and successful experience in either 
School libraries or educational materials centers de- 
sirable. Service to begin September 1, 1968. Profes- 
sional librarians have academic rank and privileges, 
university retirement system, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 
sick leave, social security and included in state re- 
tirement. Excellent working conditions in new, air- 
conditioned building with cooperative faculty. Write 
Stith M. Cain, Dir. of Ls., Wisconsin State University, 
Whitewater 53190. 

CHILDREN'S librarian. À busy library in St. Clair 
Shores, Michigan (30 minutes from downtown De- 
troit), needs a fully trained librarian to assume re- 
sponsibility for the children's collection and services. 7 
paid holidays, fully paid Blue Cross-Blue Shield, paid 
vacations and sick leave, social security and retire- 
ment plan. Beginning salary (without experience), 
$6013 increasing to $6681. Beginning salary with ex- 
perience and master's degree from accredited library 
school, $7152 increasing to $8023. Possibility of an 
ійсгеаѕе in 1968. Apply to Virginia MacHarg, Ln., 
Public Library, 22500 Eleven Mile Rd, St. Clair 
Shores, Mi. 48081. 

ORDER librarian to administer department of 2 
professionals, 4 clericals, and student assistants in 
expanding university library. Book budget approxi- 
mately $200,000 to be increased about 50 per cent 
1968-69, Complete academic status. Rank of assis- 
tant professor. All faculty vacations. Salary begins 
approximately $11,000 (academic year plus 8 weeks 
summer session). New, air-conditioned building. Uni- 
versity enrollment 15,000. Qualifications required: 
graduate degree in library science and good experi- 
ence in acquisitions. Write Е. W. Erickson. Hd. Ln., 
он Michigan University Library, Ypsilanti, Mi. 

ASSISTANT librarian for the Glenview Public Li- 
brary serving a population of 25,000. Attractive dy- 
namic suburb north of Chicago. Would take part in 
administrative decisions, plan programs and help for- 
mulate policy. 16,000-square-feet addition to a build- 
ing of 11,000 square feet to be completed June 30, 

.1968. Library is an active member of the North Sub- 
Yrban Library System which has great promise and 


potential Good opportunity for a potential public li- 
brary service desirable. Salary $7000-$8400, depend- 
ing on experience. Resume to Peter Bury, Hd. Ln., 
Public Library, 1930 Glenview Rd., Glenview, Il. 


60025. 

BRANCH librarian ПІ, head of new downtown 
branch to be completed soon. Salary $9312 to start 
with 4 years experience up to $10,224 with 10 years, 
experience, maximum $11,088. Fringe benefits in- 
clude $5000 free life insurance. $200 toward Blue 
Cross or other health insurance. 4 weeks vacation. 
Apply to John A. Oliver, Asst. Dir, Public Library, 
1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mi. 48502. 

WISCONSIN State University, Whitewater, seeks 
candidates for positions of: Serials librarian, who 
wil be responsible for selecting, claiming, binding, 
and cataloging serials. Salary range from 
$9500-$10,500 for academic year with opportunity 
for summer position at 26 of academic year. MSLS 
required, additional graduate work desirable, 2 years 
of successful experience with sexials, and knowledge 
of DP applications to serials desirable. Service to 
begin March 1, 1968. Assistant cataloger, salary 
range from $8000-$8700 for academic year with op- 
portunity for summer position at 26 of academic year. 
MSLS required, and successful cataloging experience 
in Library of Congress classification. system plus 
proficiency in German and/or Russian desirable. 
Service to begin September 1, 1968. Professional li- 
brarians have academic rank and privileges, univer- 
sity retirement system, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, sick 
leave, social security and included in state require- 
ment. Excellent working conditions in new, air-condi- 
tioned building with cooperative faculty. Write Stith 
M. Cain, Dir. of Ls, Wisconsin State University, 
Whitewater 53190. 

DIRECTOR о} library services. Position now open 
for a director of library services in new, air-condi- 
tioned library to be completed in 1968. West Bend, 
Wisconsin, is known as the “biggest little city in 
Wisconsin” with-13,000 population, It is located on 
the fringe of the Milwaukee metropolitan area. West 
Bend and Washington County are included in the 
Southeastern Wisconsin Regional Planning Commis- 
sion area. A University of Wisconsin Regional Center 
will be completed in 1968. Applicants must have a 
degree in library science with some experience. The 
library now has a circulation of 115,000 and over 
30,000 volumes. This position would afford an oppor- 
tunity for an energetic person to exercise initiative 
and energy in administration and development of 
growth potential of this new library. Salary $7500— 
$8500 with hospital and medical benefits, 8 paid 
holidays, 12 days sick leave, and annual vacation. 
There are many new apartments available at reason- 
able rentals. Please send resume to Mrs. Alan E. 
Pick, 1203 Evergreen St., West Bend, Wi. 53095. 

HEAD of adult services, $8448-$9996, to direct 
adult reference and book services in community of 
60,000 with 3 liberal arts colleges. Located on Mis- 
sissippi River within each traveling distance of Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis. MSLS with 4 years appropri- 
ate experience. Standard working conditions and 
henefits, Write W. С. Fullmer, Dir, Carnegie-Stout 
Public Library, Dubuque, Ia. 52001. 

HEAD librarian for growing Chicago suburb of 
15,000. Present staff includes full-time children's li- 
brarian. Opportunity to assist in building-expansion 
program from the beginning. Salary open, usual 
benefits, degree required. Write B-445. 

LIBRARIAN: to serve as editor to plan and de- 
velop publishing projects, solicit manuscripts, work 
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with specialists in varying areas of librarianship on 
publishing ideas. Challenging position combining li- 
brarianship and publishing. MLS in library science 
plus major or minor in English or journalism and 
library experience, Salary range $9720-$13,692. Excel- 
lent staff benefits. Send complete resume and refer- 
ence to Director, Publishing Department, ALA head- 
quarters. 


mountain plains 
LOOKING for new horizons? We have 27,000 square 
miles to share with assistant county librarian for ex- 
panding tricounty system in scenic northern Nevada. 
Salary $6564-$7992. New position, primary responsi- 
bility for community services. MLS from ALA-ac- 
credited library school required; practical experience 
preferred, but not vital. Write Miss Davis C. McDan- 
iel, Ln., Elko County Library, Elko, Nv. 89801. 
REFERENCE librarian for public library serving 
city of 17,000. Great variety of professional responsi- 
bilities. Attractive, progressive community. New 
building in planning stages. Salary range $5496- 
$6900. Apply Mrs. Beatrice Malchow, Actg. Ln., Pub- 
lic Library, Longmont, Co. 80501. 


southwest 


HEAD librarian, MLS degree from ALA-accredited 
school required. Growing community of 32,000. High, 
dry climate. Send resume, salary requirements. Ex- 
pansion program in the planning. Apply Mrs. Alan 
Antweil, Public Library, Hobbs, N.M. 88240. 

CATALOGER. Rice University, Houston, Texas. 
New building, good prospects. Salary open, at least 
$700/mo., more for exceptional training and ability. 
Houston cost of living among lowest in U.S. Write 
Hardin Craig, Jr., Ln. 


| pacific northwest 
REFERENCE librarian-subject specialist. Position 
available September 1 as head of general reference. 
Candidate should be qualified to serve as head of 
subject division in new library building being 
planned. 5th-year library science degree and substan- 
tial reference experience required, plus graduate de- 
gree and/or extensive experience in subject area per- 
tinent to either humanities, social, or science. Salary 
$9500 up, depending on qualifications. Faculty rank, 
usual benefits. Contact Dean of Library Service, Uni- 
versity of Montana, Missoula 59801; tel.: 406-243- 


2053. 

ASSISTANT librarian in city of 38,000 located in 
the beautiful Snake River Valley. MLS degree with 
minimum of 2 years experience required. Salary ne- 
. gotiable, depending on experience. Position must be 
filled by March 1, 1968. Comprehensive major medi- 
cal, life insurance, and retirement. Send resume to 
ic nae Director, P.O. Box 220, Idaho Falls, Id. 


far west 
CITY of San Diego offers employment opportunities 
to librarians for immediate and future vacancies. 
Children's librarians especially wanted but vacancies 
in other fields of librarianship available. Salary to 
$7512, depending on qualifications. Requires college 
graduation with 24 units of library training applica- 
ble to publie library service. Unnecessary to come to 
San Diego prior to employment. Outstanding em- 
ployee benefits include annual vacation, sick leave, 
‘Injury leave, and paid-for health and life insurance. 
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Splendid local educational and recreational íacilities. 
Unsurpassed weather. Citizenship required. For de- 
tails write Susann Williams, Civil Service Dept., City 
Administration Bldg, San Diego, Ca. 92101. Ап 
equal opportunity employer. 

COUNTY librarian in northern California. Multi-li- 
brary system being organized as well as cooperation 
and coordination with 2 municipal libraries in 
county. Challenging opportunity for the right person. 
Must hold or be eligible for a California County li- 
brarian certificate. Salary open. Write Glenn County 
Library, Memorial Bldg., Willows, Ca. 95988. 

BRANCH librarian. City of Santa Monica offers 
excellent opportunity to enter its modern, progressive 
library system consisting of main library and 3 


.branches. Responsible, challenging position with full 


charge of 1 branch. Scenic seaside location —ocean 
breezes provide year round air-conditioned climate. 
Beaches, mountains, recreation areas are all close by. 
Requires graduation from ALA-accredited library 
School plus 3 years of experience as a professional 
librarian in a public library. Salary $706-$785 a 
month. Write Mrs. J. Payne, Pers., Anal., Santa Mon- 
ica City Hall, 1685 Main St, Santa Monica, Cz. 
90401. r 

SENIOR librarian required to develop a young 
adult program in a rapidly growing Southern Califor- 
nia community. Prerequisites: Coll. grad., 1 yr. in a 
library school accred. by ALA, 1 yr. of resp. exp. 
Monthly salary $647-$775, Apply Personnel Depart- 
ment, Rm. 103, City Hall, Ontario, Ca. 91761. 


hawaii 


LIBRARIAN IV: state of Hawaii civil service posi- 
tion in Kealakekua, Kona, Hawaii, responsible for 


- operating 3 branch libraries. Requires MLS and 2 


years professional library work experience. Must be 
U.S. citizen. $8100 to $10,332 per annum. Write De- 
partment of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., 
Honolulu 96813. 


POSITIONS WANTED 

UNIVERSITY, college, administrative position sought 
by male. BSLS; PhD (history). 20 years experience 
university, college technical services, readers services. 
Available spring-summer 1968. $13,000 min. Write B- 
442-W. 

WOMAN, under 40, MA, teaching and public li- 
brary experience, 13 years high school librarian. 
Seeks position as coordinator of school libraries, 
reference assistant in college library, or teacher of 
library science courses in college. Prefer metropolitan 
area. Write B-444-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75g. Please 
state whether you are an АТА member 
when placing your ad. Copy receipt and 


cancellation deadline: six weeks preced- 
ing date of issue. If voucher forms are 
required, please submit them with dupli- 
cate copy of our invoice to the Classified 
Department. 
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The Book that has a Secret? 


The secret of quality is locked into every BOUND-TO-STAY- 
BOUND BOOK. 


Bound-to-Stay-Bound Books are not like other books mainly because they outlast 
other books. Why this is so is simply a matter of technical excellence in their 
construction — a development of over forty-five years of constant research in combining 
hand skills with automated machinery. Bound-to-Stay-Bound 
Books should never be confused with books called “Library Editions." Bound-to- 
Stay-Bound Books are books which have been prebound to meet and even exceed the 
standards of the Library Binding Institute. 


Bound-to-Stay-Bound Books offer greater circulation per dollar. There are 
other bonuses available also, costing only pennies, to bring your acquisition costs way down: 


e Pre-Processing of books 

e Catalog Cards with your books 

e Almost 20,000 popular juvenile titles 
e ө ө ө AND LOW VOLUME PRICES 


We issue a general catalog and several supplements each year, featuring latest up-to-date 
selections. Simplify your purchasing problems. Write today for latest literature. 
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An excellent 
encyclopedia 
simply cant be 
left alone. 
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A vital part of World Book's usefulness to the students who scan 
excellence is curriculum correlation. your shelves—another area where 
So, as new curricula develop, we World Book is seldom left alone. 


adapt our encyclopedia to keep it 


relevant. We research, add, and THE WORLD BOOK 


revise; we compile, develop, and edit. 


Just when we think we're through, ENCYCLOPEDIA 


something new comes up and it's time 





to start over again. The process is Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
М Я Merchandise Mart hicago, lllinois 60654 
endless. But then so is World Book's London • Rome • 5 1olm • Sydney • Toronto 
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From Mercurtus Musicus, 1669, 
to ESQUIRE, 1967. 

Periodicals, periodicals, and more 
periodicals. Professional, scientific, E. 
trade, Early English, American, 


пио" Alotofperiodicals were published < 
5,000 titles. All on 35mm 


positive microfilm. between 1669 and last week. 


With so many period- 


icals to choose from, it's $ 
understandable if you find it We ve got almost all of them. 
difficult to decide what you 
need. We can help. We're specialists in providing source material. 
And we understand things like budgets, space and curriculum. 

For a beginning library, we might recommend our Basic Collection; SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, ATLANTIC, TIME, READER'S DIGEST, NEWSWEEK and 30 other periodicals. 

For a large library, we might recommend the Comprehensive Collection; 
all the titles in the Basic Collection plus 64 others. 

Every periodical is indexed in READERS’ GUIDE. And when you order either 
collection, we include our microfilm reader. 

Write for University Microfilms’ free 170-page catalog of periodicals. 
Or talk with one of our specialists in your area. 

Why should you look for things when we've already found them. 
University Microfilms, А xerox co y 
320N. Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48103/313-761-4700 


XEROX 
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Satisfaction 


is knowing your order from Demco will 
be on its way to you in record time. 


When you order educational, audiovisual or Sometimes we take time to smile, too. 
library supplies, you want quick delivery. So we We enjoy taking orders from you. 


don't waste time with your order. 
SATISFACTION IS 
We start processing it as soon as it arrives. If 


the items you've ordered are in stock, (most 
supply items are) your order will be on its way 
to you in less than 48 hours. 





Box 1488 Madison, Wis. 53701 
Box 4231 Hamden, Conn. 06514 


Yet, speed doesn't hurt product quality. We Box 7767 Fresno, Calif. 93727 
guarantee your complete satisfaction with every IN CANADA: 

Demco McLean Co., Ltd., 
order. Large or small. 925 The Queensway, Toronto, Ont. 


Serving schools and libraries with quality educational, audiovisual and library supplies for over 60 years. 





Bro-Dart: Books * Supplies * FURNITURE * Charging Systems * Book Processing * Colorprints 


Ате You a Victim of She 


Be a little shelf-indulgent. 
It costs so little with Bro-Dart's 


efficiency shelving. Developed originally 


to meet our own storage needs, 
widely sold as the most economical 


answer to library workroom problems — 


our flexible single and double-face 
shelving is now used everywhere that 
extra shelves are needed. 


Built of hard wood flakes combined 


with specially formulated adhesives 
under intense pressure, Bro-Dart 
efficiency shelving is exceptionally 
durable; rivals steel. The handsome 
surface requires no paint, no upkeep. 


Add or subtract shelves as you need them; 


all components are easily assembled 
by hand. No need for nails, screws 
or tools of any kind. 

Bro-Dart's complete workroom line 
includes work tables and processing 
equipment — all equally versatile. 
We guarantee shelf-satisfaction. 


lf-Denial? 


For further information, Dept. ALA-3A 


Bro Dart 


P.O. Box 923, Williamsport, Pa. 17704 
Williamsport • Newark • Los Angeles • Brantford, Ontario 
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MARCH COVER 


One of the sprightly and bright 
posters designed by famed 
cartoonist Charles Saxon for 
National Library Week, April 
21 to 27, 1968. Others in the 
series feature cartoons by 
„Filiam Steig. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
ion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
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$3 ways 
to run a library more efficiently 


Make multiple copies of your 
CATALOG CARDS with MINI-GRAPH: 
Fast, efficient, easy to use. Prints any 
number of cards at a rate of two per 
second. Then shuts itself off automati- 
cally. Books get on the shelves quicker 
with Mini-Graph in your library. 





LABEL YOUR BOOKS with 
SE-LIN: Installs on your typewriter. 
Make neat, legible labels in any length. 
Heat seal them to the book spine... 
protect them with clear, plastic lami- 
nated overlay. Labels won't peel or pop 
off. At a cost of about one cent each. 


CONTROL CIRCULATION with 
GAYLORD BOOK CHARGER. An effi- 
cient machine and system that avoids 
confusion and the possible loss of books. 
Inexpensive. Practical. Gives you ac- 
curate and foolproof book circulation 
control. 





Mini-Graph is a trade mark of Weber Marking Systema, Inc. 
Se-Lin, a development of A.L.A. Library Technology Project, 
is a trademark of Scientific Advances, Inc. Both products are 
distributed in the United States exclusively by Gaylord Bros. 


GAYLORD 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


GAYLORD BROS, INC. - SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 13204 - STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 95201 
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AMERICANA DIVISION 


Grolier Educational Corporation 
$45 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y.10022 


Please send me my free COMPARATIVE USE CHART of major encyclo- 
pedias. Upon returning my completed chart, you will send me a certificate 
good for an extra $10 discount off the school and library price of ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA AMERICANA. (Offer expires December 31, 1968) 


Name 





Library. 





Address 





Zip Code 





One survey of 
“most-used” encyclopedias 
you can count on... 


Your own 


N ational encyclopedia surveys are fine 
for the broad picture. But they can’t 
possibly tell you which set is used most in 
your library. That’s why we want to send 
you your own survey chart—to help you 
document what actually happens in your 
reference department. We invite com- 
parison because THE AMERICANA was 













created to invite use: with more separate 
articles than any other multi-volume en- 
cyclopedia; with more than 16,500 illus- 
trations; with an alive, contemporary 
approach to everything that is happen- 
ing. But why not judge for yourself? Use 
the convenient coupon above to send for 
your free survey chart, today. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 


Grolier Educational Corporation 


845 Third Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 10022 


30 volumes 


Thisisthelongawaited 
International Encyclopedi: 






Macmilise — Macmills? Macmillan Macmillan 
E wed i A 
Free Press — Free Press — Bree Press Bree Press 





if the Social Sciences. 





The first reference work of its kind in over thirty years, 
it brings the full scope of modern social science to your library. 


The original Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences was published by 
The Macmillan Company in 1937. Instead of merely “bringing it 
up-to-date,” we felt that a totally new encyclopedia was 

called for — one which would reflect the far-reaching progress 
being made by current social science. 

Now, after an investment of more than seven years and two 
million dollars, the International Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences is ready. 

This monumental work covers the full range of contemporary 
social science: anthropology, economics, geography, history, law, 
political science, psychiatry, sociology — and statistics, 
the tool of the social scientist. 

Every article is written with unusual clarity. But sophisticated 
concepts have not been oversimplified. And the encyclopedia 
is liberally cross-referenced and indexed to be of maximum use to 
students, social scientists and laymen in other fields. 

The authority of the work is unquestionable. The list of over 
1,600 contributors — as well as the editorial board 
— reads like a virtual "Who's Who" of distinguished social 
scientists throughout the world. No viewpoint of any 
importance has been overlooked. 

Send for our free prospectus today. It includes a complete list of 
editors and contributors ( with their affiliations), a detailed 
index of all 17 volumes, and the story of how this unique 
encyclopedia was created. 

Use the coupon below. 


International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences 
Collier-Macmillan Library Services, Dept. ALA-3 

866 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022 

[] Please send set(s) of the /nternational Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences. Bill me at $495.00 per set. 

П Send a free copy of your prospectus. 




















Have a representative call with more information. 








Name 





Name of Schoo 





Address 
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Help youngsters discover the magic of 
books with the lure of Treasure Trove 
illustrated book covers. 


Treasure Trove does so much more to 
make children want to read. Illustrated 
title panels help them find the kinds of 
stories they are looking for. Quickly they 
spot ten or maybe twenty western 
stories, or sea stories, or animal stories, 
or whatever. Which to read first? Faith- 
ful, hi-fidelity reproductions of the dust 
jacket illustrations, beautifully printed 
in exciting color on fine quality buckram 
help the youngsters decide. Right then 


Make Your SHELVES 
Come Атк Wiru 
READING 
EXCITEMENT 


ILLUSTRATED 
COVERS 


and there, Treasure Trove bound books 
are “homeward bound”. And, Treasure 
Trove books can go home more times. 
The built-in toughness, the protective 
plastic coat, and the superb craftsman- 
ship of your Treasure Trove binder, 
combine to make books last longer, 
look better longer. 


Now there's an easy way to make sure 
you're getting Treasure Trove, the covers 
that do more in your library. They're 
identified with the (Ti) mark. It's a little 
thing to look for, but a big thing to find. 


for "Homeward Bound" Rebound and Pre-bound Books 


2134 East Grand Avenue, Des Moines, lowa 
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The Year of the Bibliodelic 


February saw the Brooklyn Public Library go 
“bibliodelic” with a special contest designed to 
bring Brooklyn teens into contact with the world 
of librarianship. The newly minted word is de- 
fined as being “hooked on books.” 

High school and junior high school students 
were invited to interview a librarian of their 
choice and write a 200-word essay on their im- 
pressions. For those who did not feel at home 
in the world of words, there was a special con- 
test for shutter-bugs requiring a five-by-seven- 
inch snapshot of a staff member in action. The 
awards are books, and the presentation is during 
National Library Week. How did the teens find 
those “bibliodelic” staff members? They were 
wearing large BIBLIODELIC buttons, that's 
what. 


Oral History Association Formed 


The first national organization of oral histori- 
ans was established on the first of February at 
Columbia University. Louis M. Starr, director of 
Columbia's Oral History Research Office, was 
elected the first president of the Oral History 
Association. Mr. Starr said that the association 
will function as a clearinghouse for oral history 
programs now in operation. À nonprofit organiza- 
tion designed to help set up new programs, ele- 
vate standards, improve procedures, and seek 
copyright and royalty protection for materials 
collected, it is open to membership for individ- 
uals and institutions. 


Mail Slowdown Provokes Protest 


Timely informational service to businessmen, 
scientists, students, and the public-at-large has 
been seriously hampered by a reported slow- 
down in mail deliveries stated a protest resolu- 
tion from the Library Commission of the Los 
Angeles Public Library. The resolution called 
upon the U.S. Post Office Department to take all 
possible steps to prevent the slowdown of de- 
livery of newspapers, magazines, and other peri- 
odicals to libraries and cited the plight of the 





BLANKET ORDER PROGRAMS 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO LIBRARIES 


LACAP 


LATIN AMERICAN COOPERATIVE ACQUISITIONS PROGRAM. 


For books from all the Latin American countries in any subject field. 


BOPFA 


BLANKET ORDER PROGRAM FOR FRENCH ACQUISITIONS. 


For French books in all subjects from France, Belgium, Switzerland. 


FORFS FOREIGN FICTION SERVICE. 


For the latest books selected for public libraries interested in adding on a regular basis new 
fiction, biography, and other titles of general interest for their foreign language collections. 


BOBNS 


BLANKET ORDER FOR BOOK-NEWS SELECTIONS. 


For titles listed in the Stechert-Hafner Book-News, on a comprehensive basis or selected along 


language, subject, or geographical lines. 


Details on Request 


THE WORLD'S LEADING 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSELLERS 


Slechert- Hafner, Inc. 


offices in LONDON / PARIS | STUTTGART 
BOGOTA | RIO DE JANEIRO 


31 East 10 Street / New York, N.Y. 10003 


* FARMINGTON PLAN ASSIGNMENTS FOR LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES. 
e AGENT IN FRANCE FOR THE NATIONAL PROGRAM FOR ACQUISITIONS AND CATALOGING (NPAC) 


OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 





West Coast libraries, “already the farthest re- 
moved from the major publishing centers.” 


H. L. Mencken Letters 


The Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 
21201, is compiling a detailed census of corre- 
spondence of H. L. Mencken. “We should very 
much appreciate hearing from libraries, other 
than those we have already approached, which 
have letters to and from H. L. Mencken,” said 
Richard Hart, chairman of the humanities di- 
vision. 


Information Science Literature Display 


The Special Libraries Association Information 
Science Literature Display is both a model li- 
brary of current evaluated literature on infor- 
mation science and technology and an experi- 
ment in literature display as a technique for in- 
formation dissemination. The display is a result 
of a grant given to SLA by the National Science 
Foundation to collect, organize, and exhibit the 
literature cited in ADI's Annual Review of In- 
formation Science and Technology, Vol. П 
(Wiley, 1967). The exhibit is now available from 
the ISLD project chairman, Stella Keenan, 335 
E. 45th St., New York 10017. 





Your library now can be as attractive as it is functional . . . as inviting 


as it is versatile . . . as good-looking as it is practical... as appealing 
as it is economical. 

Smith System’s new Library/Resource Center units are expandable 
—3’ modules in 42", 60", 72”, 84", heights—with 6", 8", 10", 12", 
shelves. Easy to handle. Contemporary designs in steel...library 
ebony with a mellow white trim. Durable baked enamel. 

Bookshelves—Display Shelves—wall mounted or free-standing. 
Carrels. Tables. Book Trucks. Racks for audio-visual materials... 
records, 16mm, cartridge and slide films, audio and video tapes, com- 
puter tapes etc. All the pieces you need to fully equip your library or 
resource center. 

Distributed by leading school and library suppliers. Write for catalog. 
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roducts of Distinction 


SMITH SYSTEM MANUFACTURING CO. 
56 Emerald Street S.E., Minneapolis, Minnesota 55414 © Phone 612-336-1784 


Government Documents: A Problem? 


Librarians and libraries recently involved as 
depositories for government documents might be 
interested in a 24-page document published ‘by 
the New York State Library, Problems of Re- 
gional Depository Libraries. It is free to libraries 
($1 to all others) and is available from the 
Gift and Exchange Section of the New York 
State Library, Albany 12224. Of particular in- 
terest is the different attitudes revealed between 
public and academic library use of documents. 


Proceedings Available 


The proceedings of a conference on library 
statistics held June 6-8, 1966, in Chicago has 
been published by ALA. The conference, cospon- 
sored by ALA's Library Administration Division 
and the National Center for Educational Statis- 
tics (USOE), included panel and small group 
discussions on present library legislative pro- 
grams and on new and pending legislation af- 
fecting libraries plus the papers presented at the 
conference. National Conference on Library Sta- 
tistics (ALA, 1967), 100 p. paper, $2. Available 
from the Library Administration Division, 50 
E. Huron St., Chicago 60611. 
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Data Processing In Libraries 


The Division of University Extension and the 
Graduate School of Library Science of the Uni- 
sversity of Illinois will hold the sixth annual 
Clinic on Library Applications of Data Proces- 
sing on May 5-8 at Urbana. For information 
write to Timothy W. Sineath, Extension in Li- 
brary Science, 111 Illini Hall, Champaign, Ill. 
61820. 


Archives Institute 


The Georgia Department of Archives and His- 
tory, in cooperation with the Emory University 
Division of Librarianship, will hold the second 
annual Archives Institute Aug. 5-30 in Atlanta. 
For complete information contact Miss Carroll 
Hart, director and state archivist, Department of 
Archives and History, Atlanta 30334. 


, Britannica School Library Awards Finalists 


Ten national finalists in the 1968 Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica School Library Awards com- 
petition were announced in Chicago recently. 
The finalists were nominated by an advisory 
committee of the American Association of School 
Librarians, a department of the National Educa- 
tion Association and a division of ALA. The sys- 


tems selected include the San Ramon Unified 
School District, Danville, Calif.; Swampscott, 
Mass., Public Schools; South Bend, Ind., Com- 
munity Schools; Iowa City, Iowa, Community 
Schools; Long Beach, Miss., City Schools; Jack- 
son County Schools, Sylva, N.C.; Fargo, N.D., 
Public Schools; Beaverton, Ore., School Dis- 
trict #48; Newport News, Va., Public Schools; 
and Tacoma, Wash., Public Schools District 
#10. 

Of the ten finalists, three will be chosen to re- 
ceive first, second, and third prizes of $2500, 
$1500, and $1000. The awards are to enlarge book 
and magazine collections and will be presented 
during National Library Week. 


Missouri Library Association and Censorship 


Reacting to the mandate stated in their hand- 
book, the Missouri Library Association has 
taken steps “to make available such assistance 
and direction as deemed necessary and proper to 
any citizen of Missouri involved in a censorship 
incident.” The MLA Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee has drawn up and circulated to the mem- 
bership a form for reporting attempts to restrict 
freedom of access to information and/or the li- 
braries of the state. The form will also be repro- 





We are pleased to announce that 
during a St. Valentine’s Day costume party 
at the home of the Chief Librarian, 
in a chat beside the punch bowl between 
Cupid and the King of Hearts, 
the topic of Bro-Dart’s amazingly accurate 


and high percentage of book fulfillment 


came up. 


Br o-D art P.O. Box 923, Williamsport, Pa. 17701 
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duced in a forthcoming issue of the MLA Quar- 
terly. 

The committee has also received Executive 
Committee approval to formulate a policy state- 
ment on intellectual freedom for presentation to 
the membership at the annual MLA conference 
in October 1968. Suggestions, methods of deal- 
ing with censorship attempts, model policy state- 
ments, etc., from other state committees will be 
welcomed by Mrs. R. D. Kreigh, chairman, 1862 
Cliff Dr., Columbia, Mo. 65201. 


Fire Destroys Library 


Harold L. Roth, vice-president, Library and 
Institutional Relations department of the Baker 
& Taylor Co. asks that the Bulletin point out to 
its readers that the Holyoke Community College 
Library has been completely destroyed by fire. 
The Baker & Taylor Co. is providing some ma- 
terials to help the stricken college meet the 
needs of their students and suggests that others 
in the library world would like to offer aid. Sets 
of catalogs, indexes, magazines and reference 


materials, in fact, duplicates of any materials 
that might be of value to the college would be 
appreciated. Send all contributions to Miss 
Marion Root, Holyoke Community College, 541 
South St., Holyoke, Mass. 01040. өөө 





FREE TO LIBRARIANS 


CURRENT ISSUE: NEW PERIODICALS REPORT 


Monthly issues contain complete bibliographic in- 
formation and editorial. scope of new periodicals. 
Alphabetical and subject index provides instant 
location of any listing from Vol. 1, No. 1 to 
current issue. Annual subscription only $10.00, 
Write today for free current issue ond complete 
details to: "Department 250." 


NEW PERIODICALS REPORT 
BOX 4406 - NEW YORK,NY 10017 















Protect loose material from the ravages of time, 
dust and careless handling. 


Keep associated magazines, pamphlets, clippings, 
booklets, etc. together for ready reference! 
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MAGAZINES • PAMPHLETS * BOOKLETS * LOOSE MATERIAL 
IN GOOD CONDITION —AND SAVE BINDING COSTS! 


Heavy cardboard construction, reinforced corners, green vellum fronts, leather pull, contents label. 
Five convenient sizes: 10"x7"x4"; 12'A"x9 A"x4"; 13"x10"x3YA"; 14 A"x1034"x3"; 16Va"x11l'A"x3". 
Write today for complete descriptive folder. 


Apex PAPER BOX CORPORATION. 311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 











e 
Saving binding costs. Magazines kept together in 
good condition without need for costly binding. 
Improve shelf appearance—covers are easy to 
dust, present a good appearance for a long time. 
ғ 
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the new 24-volume 
Compton's...now 
: 9 volumes more exciting 
than ever! 


nine more volumes moving, always moving off your shelves 


From 15 to 24 volumes in '68 . . . each 


H j 

е laa lees new or updated page an exciting adven- 
| IB B ture in reading and research practice... 
il many new subject areas added, espe- 
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| х p х Wr е Tz cially in computer technology, life and 

le ae 25666 ее els Y ojojo ооо natural sciences, social studies . . . more 

E | Han сыс id than 22,000 photos, charts, maps and 

Peri КЕРЕЛИ Eid ta drawings including 69 new and enlarged 
libraries $134.00 political maps in full color. 
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Handsome Regency Binding—24 vol. price to schools and 
($120.50 per set when two or more are ordered at same time) 


Reference Division е 
Be sure you get а preview look at the 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA new Compton's . . . contact your ЕВЕ 
EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION representative or write us direct at... 


425 North Michigan Avenue е Chicago, Illinois 60611 DEPT.WLB-R 68-6 








Our competitors' shelves 
have a definite edge on us. 





















You know the edge. 
It generally runs under ends of the 
shelf. Raw sharp steel. 
Great for bruising knuckles. Clipping 
fingernails. Tearing shirt sleeves. 
And ruining books. 
That's why Art Metal designed a shelf 
without a sharp edge. Anywhere. 
The bottom ends of our book shelves 
are turned around and under. So 
books and hands slide in and out 
without so much as a tiny nick. 
When an edge does appear, like on 
our book supports, it's been filed, 
sanded and painted smooth as silk. 
Take a look at our complete line of 
edgeless book shelves, designed to 
save your books. 
Everything about our library units is 
made the way library equipment 
ought to be. Equipment that looks 
good and works well—a solid, 
lasting investment. 
7 


LIBRARY 


DIVISION 





ART METAL INC 


JAMESTOWN NEW YORK 





FREE FOR ALL 





For Better School Libraries 


The address Ruth Warncke gave to the Chil- 
dren's Services Division at the San Francisco 
Conference, as printed in the December ALA 
Bulletin (p. 1324), should be brought to the at- 
tention of school administrators. 

We librarians are well aware of the need for 
quality school libraries and of the difference 
between school and public libraries. School ad- 
ministrators have not yet reached this awareness, 
éven when their teachers make many outside 
reading assignments or shun textbooks alto- 
gether. As an example, a local school district 
failed twice in its effort for an additional operat- 
ing levy. One of the items immediately an- 
nounced as being cut was the library budget. Ac- 
cording to the newspaper, there will be but 
$5000 for library books and supplies for the 
entire system, which covers three small cities 
with a total of two high schools, four junior high 
schools, and, of course, elementary schools. Un- 
fortunately, it will be the students who will 
suffer. — 

If it hasn't already been done, Miss Warncke's 
address should be printed in the school admin- 
istrators journals. It just might help enlighten 
a few superintendents and thus aid the cause of 
better school libraries. 

Rose C. KORYTA 
Librarian 

Wickliffe Public Library 
Wickliffe, Ohio 


А 


Note: Reprints of Miss Warncke's article, *Li- 
brary Services to Children in the Mosaic of Ad- 
ministration,” are available from the Children’s 
Services Division at ALA headquarters, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 60611. 


Those who wish to contribute to the Free 
for All column should address letters to: 


Free for All 

ALA Bulletin 

50 E. Huron St. 
Chicago, Ill. 60611 
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Congressional 
Digest АМ 


DIVISION 
Filmstrips—Color & Sound 


Basic Economic and 
Social Development 


T 
ЖЕДЕ 


Two Case Studies: 
Venezuela & Peru 


ЖООИ 


Present briefly the basic processes which 
two developing nations, noted for their 
efforts and progress, are applying to 
better the lives of their people. 


zx 


Provide original source material for upper- 
E. level social studies. 


E. Set (0 $19.00 includes two filmstrips, 
tapes and scripts with supplement. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIGEST 
E A/V Division 
3231 P St. N.W. Washington, D.C. 20007 




















IT'S HERE! 
CAREER WORLD 
Magazine 


the exciting new publication for job- 
seeking students and young adults 


Current job openings listed by na- 
tional employers plus helpful career 
articles on advertising, public rela- 
tions, library science, Civil and 
Foreign Service, journalism, educa- 
tion, etc. 


A ‘must’ for every school and 
public library 


Subscriptions: $6 one year—$15 
three years. Student rate—$5 per 
year. Sample copies—75¢_ each. 


CAREER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Suite #1203-3333 University Blvd. West 


Kensington, Md. 20795 
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Ec OOKMOBI ILE 












CANTON PUBLIC LI BRARY 


When they can't come to you... 


TAKE THE BOOKS TO THEM 


Bookmobiles are the answer to the problem of offering library service to 
those who are unable to use the central library facilities. If a bookmobile is 
part of your immediate or long-range planning ... then let The Gerstenslager 
Company assist you in the engineering and design of an efficient library 
vehicle. 


Gerstenslager is regarded as the world's leading producer of bookmobiles. 
It has the engineering know-how and craftsmanship from over 100 years 
experience in designing and building custom mobilized vehicles. Plan now 
... let Gerstenslager help you in the development of your bookmobile unit. 


Available for your initial planning is “The Bookmobile Story,” a compre- 
hensive report on planning and designing a bookmobile. Fill out and mail 
the coupon for your copy. 


THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY library —— — ee = ines 
Wooster, Ohio 44691 
Attention of: = = 








Please send те “Тһе Воокто- 

bile Story" brochure on plan- Address _ 

ning and designing a book- 

mobile, city State & Zip 


(EJ Sae USA IX ABS 











THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY * WOOSTER, OHIO * PHONE 216/262-2015 e s» = == = — 9 
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books for Young Readers from 


"Now it is spring — 
And across the moors the haze 
Stretches heavily — 
And within these rays at sunset, 
A warbler fills the radiant. mist with song.” 





OUT! OUT! OUT! 


Conceived and illustrated by MARTHA ALEXANDER. А 
warm and witty story without words about a pigeon 
who flies in the kitchen window and causes chaos — 
until a little boy takes over from the panicked adults 
and calmly solves the problem. 2-color illustrations 
on every page. Ages 3-7. March. 514 x 534. 28 
pages. $2.25; Lib. Ed. $2.39* 


THERE'S A NIGHTMARE 
IN MY CLOSET 


By MERCER Mayer. Illustrated in 3 colors by the au- 
thor. The nightmare in every child's closet comes to 
life for one small boy in this enchanting picture 
book. Their confrontation will surprise and delight 
young readers. Ages 4-8. April. 834 x 11. 32 pages. 
$3.50; Lib. Ed. $3.39* 


THE GILLYGOOFANG 


* By GEORGE MENDOZA. Illustrated in full color by 
Mercer Mayer. Meet the gillygoofang — a fish who 
swims backward to keep the water out of its eyes 
— and a host of other wonderfully absurd creatures 
in this delightfully whimsical book. Ages 4-8. April. 
10 x 8. 32 pages. $3.95; Lib. Ed. $3.69* 


THE LITTLE BROWN GAZELLE 


Ву Gait ВАКСІАҮ. Illustrated in 2 and 3 colors by Kiyo 
Комора. This description of the afternoon of a little 
brown gazelle is a beautiful and poetic evocation of 
the life of the jungle and its creatures. Ages 4-8. 
April. 7 x 9. 32 pages. $3.50; Lib. Ed. $3.39" 


COLLAGE 


By Mickey Klar Marks. Collages by EDITH ALBERTS; 
photographs in black and white and color by Davip 
RosENrELD. An easy-to-follow book that tells how to 
make collages. It includes detailed instruction, lists 
cf materials, informative illustrations, and a simple 
but fascinating introduction to the origins and his- 
pe collage. Ages 7 up. April. 6 x 8. 48 pages. 


* Publisher's price for Library Edition 


THE DIAL PRESS 








THE SEASONS OF TIME 


Tanka Poetry of Ancient Japan 

Edited by ViRGINIA OLSEN BARON. Illustrated by Yasu- 
HIDE КовА5Н!. A collection of ancient tanka poems — 
still the most popular form of poetry in Japan — that 
will bring joy and enchantment to readers of all ages. 
Its magnificent illustrations make the book a work 
of art. All ages. April. 1014 x 77%. 64 pages. $3.95 


THE MYSTERY CUP 


By JEAN BoTHWELL. Illustrated by SHEILA GREENWALD. 
A frightening night in the house they intend to buy, 
a yellow-and-white cat, and a suspiciously thriving 
antique store provide the Leeds family with clues in 
this amusing, suspenseful mystery. Ages 8-12. April. 
53% x 8. 160 pages. $3.50; Lib. Ed. $3.39* 


EDGE OF TWO WORLDS 


By WEYMAN Jones. Illustrated by J. C. Kocsis. The 
thoughtful, moving story of Calvin Harper — the only 
survivor of a Comanche massacre — and the old 
Cherokee, Sequoyah, who teaches Calvin what it 
means to be a man. Ages 10-14. April. 535 x 8. 160 
pages. $3.50 


ME, CASSIE 


By Anita MacRae Feactes. A hilarious, contemporary 
novel about 18-year-old Cassie Spencer and her 
meteoric career as a model advertising a new soft 
drink called Vroom. Ages 14 up. April. 5% x 8%. 
192 pages. $3.95 


CLAUDE BERNARD 


Father of Experimental Medicine 

By JEROME TARSHIS. The first biography for young 
readers of the great man who laid the basis for a 
scientific approach to medicine. Ages 12 up. April. 
515 x 814. 192 pages. $3.95 


Above illustration and poem from The Seasons of Time. 


THE DIAL PRESS, 750 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 
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Editor's Choice 






Welcome to Controversial Corner! I say this 
not only to grab at your attention but to intro- 
duce you to a subject that is controversial . . . 
controversy. In the very short time since I have 
sat down in this office, I have been hearing from 
that 48 per cent of the profession that is con- 
cerned about the activities of ALA and the 
manner in which they are presented in this pub- 
lication. The voices of concern, commiseration, 
calumny, and conniption are and always will be 
welcome. The best way to reduce an editor to 
Hamlet-like introspection and gloom is to greet 
his efforts with silence. The same is true for 
those involved so deeply in the activities of this 
organization. 

With this in mind you can possibly understand 
my puzzlement that there should be any concern 
voiced over involving the Bulletin in anything 
that is controversial. It has been said to me that 
this publication, as the “voice” of the Associa- 
tion, should not lend itself to controversy unless 
there be implied sanction of either one of the 
sides presented. There have been others who 
stated that they hoped the Bulletin would jump 
right into controversy and stay there, implying 
that this is the only worth there is in publishing. 
And there have been those who have sotto voce 
implied that a little controversy should be added 
in much the same manner, I gathered, that some 
people whisper vermouth into a martini. 

There you have the three major approaches to 
controversy that were mentioned. I am puzzled 
because I thought that librarianship (that good 
grey lady) was herself controversial. It would 
seem to follow that the organization that is her 
handmaiden is in the same boat. I feel that I am 
controversial. It would seem that ye and thee are 
in that state, also. And in gatherings of librar- 
ians haven't we heard the old refrain sung out 
like an ivy league reunion song . . . “Controversy 
is the life blood of the library"? It would seem 
that we are all in a state of constant controversy. 

Why then this concern over controversy? One 
of the more interesting theories purports that 
people avoid controversial issues because it 
forces them to think. They are forced to weigh 
issues and come to a decision. This process, it is 
contended, is unpopular because most of us want 
our decisions made for us. There would seem to 
be some validity in this theory as witness the 
many rules, regulations, standards, guidebooks, 
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handbooks, and supervisors there are in the 
world. Or, closer to home, how many of the 
membership veted in the ALA-site question. 

There are others who discount this theory and 
hold that controversy is avoided because of its 
unpleasant connotations. It nudges our id, they 
say, and it remembers that shock of the first 
squabble between our worshiped mother and 
father. As a result, many feel that if there are 
differences, they should be carried out in the 
parlor behind closed doors after us kids have 
been put to bed. 

A few will contend that controversy is a de- 
vice of a few who thrive on upheaval and dis- 
sention. They would use controversy to act as a 
smoke screen for their own confusions and lack 
of purpose. Аз a result, controversy is suspect 
as to motives and should be avoided or, at most, 
tolerated for a moment before returning to non- 
controversy as usual. T 

There is something to be said for each of the 
above points of view, and there are times they 
should be applied. However, to say that this 
publication cannot deal in controversy is to 
deny, not only the profession it reflects, but the 
goals and purposes to which that profession as- 
pires. And as for the many controversies that 
rage in the world around this profession, there 
are forums available, and it is hoped that in- 
dividual librarians will speak there as their con- 
science dictates. As for this publication, it is 
involved in helping the profession engage in those 
dialogues necessary to clarify and strengthen its 
worth to the society it serves. We can only hope 
that our controversies are constructive and ex- 
citing and that they are not greeted with absolute 
silence. (Now that I think over that last state- 
ment, I can't think of a gaggle of librarians in 








absolute silence.) —GRS. eee 
Library { 
Supplies Б 
and Books 
Catalog 
Your handiest 
source of supplies 
and books, includ- ' д 
ing АГА selected U.S. Jaycee titles. In 64 
pages, everything from labels and catalog 
cards to bookcarts and special typewriters 
for librarians. Popular Shelf-Files in six 
styles for magazine storage, library use. 
WRITE: THE HIGHSMITH COMPANY, INC. 
' Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 53538 ғ 
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The revised edition of America's most famous scientific reference work 





McGraw-Hill 
Encyclopedia of 


science and 
technology 


HE REVISED EDITION of the famed McGraw-Hill En- 
cyclopedia of Science and Technology is available. 
This extraordinary set of books has, in a short time, become 
the most respected, most widely-used reference for those who 
need accurate, up-to-date information in any area of the phys- 
ical, life, and earth sciences, and in all fields of engineering. 


Here, you will find every theory, concept, term . . . every 
significant new discovery and technological advance . . . every 
important problem currently under study . . . gathered from 
the frontiers of scientific exploration around the globe. To 
obtain equivalent information, you would have to consult 
thousands of journals, textbooks, monographs, papers, pro- 
ceedings of meetings. Now, in this unified science Informa- 
tiom Center, it is as accessible as the nearest bookshelf. 


For quick reference, systematic study, or leisurely 
browsing. This unique set of books is the first place to loo! 
for authoritative answers to questions on any scientific or 
engineering subject . . . whether you are concerned with the- 
oretical aspects or practical applications . . . whether you 
require information on basic principles or advanced technol- 
ogy. It is invaluable for reviewing concepts, procedures, 
terminology . . . or as a reliable tool in research. 


Prepared by more than 2,000 leaders of the scientific 
community. All articles are written by specialists of interna- 
tional reputation — in many cases, by the very person who 
made the actual discovery, Mp the original concept, or 
carried the research forward. Over 9,500 photographs, maps, 
drawings, and diagrams enhance and clarify the text. The 
multiple Index volume of over 100,000 entries and the cross- 
reference system of 40,000 citations make it easy to find the 
information you need quickly. 

This authoritative reference library, with its timely year- 
books, helps you stay abreast of the whole spectrum of to- 
day's technology. For the engineer, the scientist, the teacher, 
and the student, the Encyclopedia of Science and Technology 
has become the one indispensable reference. 


Available direct from publisher. You may receive this in- 
comparable 15-volume Encyclopedia on approval simply by 
writing the publisher. The special institutional price is $235. 
(As a purchaser you may acquire the two кееш ref- 
erence ks described at right for oniy. $12.50 each.) If you 
are not eligible for the institutional price, a convenient 
budget purchase plan is offered. 


A unique Information Center 
encompassing the entire range of 
today's scientific and engineering knowledge 

in 15 volumes — 7,400 articles — 9,500 illustrations 
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To order, or for more information, write to McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Dept. CR-109, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York, New York 10036. 


Here is a brief sampling of the many fields covered: 


Acoustics — Aeronautical Engineering — Agriculture and Soils — 
Analytical Chemistry — Animal Anatomy — Astronomy — Atomic, 
Molecular, Nuclear Physics — Biochemistry — Biophysics — 
Chemical Engineering — Civil Engineering — Classical Mechanics 
— Communications — Computers — Conservation — Cytology — 
Electrical Engineering — Electricity and Electromagnetism — Fluid 
Mechanics — Food Engineering — Forestry — Genetics and Evo- 
lution — Geology — Geophysics — Heat — Industrial Engineering 
— |norganic Chemistry — Low-Temperature Physics — Machine 
Design — Mathematics — Mechanical Power Engineering — Med- 
ical Microbiology — Metallurgy — Meteorology — Mineralogy and 
Petrology — Mining Engineering — Naval Architecture — Nuclear 
Engineering — Oceanography — Optics — Organic Chemistry — 
Paleobotany and Paleontology — Petroleum Engineering — Physi- 
cal Chemistry — Physiological and Experimental Psychology — 
Solid State Physics — Space Technology — Theoretical Physics 
— Invertebrate and Vertebrate Zoology — plus thousands of other 
specific subjects in every scientific and engineering discipline. 
HIGH PRAISE FOR REVISED EDITION 

**It is the best fundamental science and technology reference 
work . . . Highly recommended.” —Science Books 
“‘Remains the most comprehensive source of information for 
the physical and natural sciences, and for their applications 
in technology." —New York Public Library 

Technical Book Bulletin 





Two new optional reference books also available . . . 


Now two highly successful new reference volumes are available in 
matching bindings. The comprehensive McGraw-Hill Basic Bibli- 
ography of Science and 
Technology lists and de- 
scribes the outstanding 
current books in every 
scientific and technical 
field. The McGraw-Hill 
Modern Men of Science 
presents informative bi- 
ographical and autobio- 
graphical articles on 426 
leading scientists. 
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Don't choose between 
the professional approach Ф we j 
and fast service. 


ALA Bulletin March 1968 
































To offer both, 


Quality of service has been our primary concern for 
the past decade. That's why we assembled a staff 
of outstanding professionals in library adminis- 
tration and have constantly researched new 
techniques and processes. 
But quality wasn't enough. We wanted to 
give faster delivery, lower costs and still 
keep the same high standards of profes- 
sional service. | 
Tough problem, but we've solved it. 
То do the job it took a new $1.5 million 
facility, a huge inventory expansion, 
and a group of new services. Here are 
the results: 
SELECTION — After studying every 
major review and publication source 
available, PLS has compiled compre- 
hensive lists of recommended titles 
for Elementary (K-8), Secondary 
(9-12), and Junior College. Both 
basic and recently published titles 
are included, and lists are up-dated 
quarterly. 
RAPID DELIVERY—More than 20,000 
titles—including every publication on 
our lists—is carried in stock at PLS. 


PLS built а completely new facility. 


This inventory will be considerably increased over 
the coming year. 

STANDARD PROCESSING—A new low-cost plan pro- 
vides a set of PLS catalog cards, circulation card, 
pocket and spine identification—all organized for 
the most comprehensive cataloging, and developed 
for simple, convenient handling. 
CATALOG/PROCESSING KITS—PLS now offers kits 
for any title on its lists. Kits include a complete set 
of catalog cards, utility circulation card for either 
machine or hand charging, long-tongued book 
pocket with appropriate information, two spine la- 
bels—one imprinted with class number and first 
three letters of author's name, the other blank. 
OTHER SERVICES—PLS services also include coun- 
seling, Library of Congress Catalog processing, cus- 
tom cataloging/processing, and shelving books for 
customers. 

Contact PLS for our latest lists and further infor- 
mation on our services. When in Santa Ana, visit 
the model library in our new facility where the 
systems are developed and tested, and new books 
can be reviewed. 


Professional Library Service 
A Xerox Company 

2200 East McFadden Ave., Santa Ana, Calif. 92705 
Phone: 714/547-9531 
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Bro-Dart: Books * Supplies « Furniture « Charging Systems « Book Processing « COLORPRINTS 


Who put Renoir in the stacks? 


m 


SUHONGAUIER» 


~ 
p 


CHILDREN IN ART 


Renoir, Pierre Auguste, 1841-1919 
А girl with a watering can 


Bro-Dart did! Heer 
We also put him on a catalog card. = 
And wrote a commentary all about him. 
Our Master Colorprints Program 
brings the full beauty and meaning 
of art to the greatest number 
of people, by fulfilling the special 
requirements of librarians and teachers. 
The program includes ten sets of 
uniformly mounted 22” x 28” 


reproductions — in all, 142 different 
prints. Selected by a committee of 
noted art authorities, they are ideal по“ 
for loan purposes, decorative display 
and educational instruction. Dept. ALA-3 
The Bro-Dart Master Colorprints 1609 Memorial Ave., Williamsport, Pa. 17704 
Program adds another important Williamsport « Newark * Los Angeles • Brantford, Ontario 


dimension to your library service. THE COMPLETE LIBRARY SOURCE 








For further information, please write 
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PINPOINTS THE NEWS 


INDEX 


of The Christian Science Monitor 


Both Eastern (Microfilm) and Western editions are indexed: The Mid- 
western edition also from Jan. 1, 1962, the London from Jan. 1, 1967. 





MONTHLY SERVICE. . . . . . . $10.00 YR. 
CUMULATED SERVICE . . . . . . $15.00 YR. 
(Jan.-June '68 and '68 annual) 

BINDER (ELBE SPRINGTYPE . . . . $ 2.50 EA. 
ANNUALS . . . $10.00 EA. 


1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965, 1966, 1967 


1958 and 1959 are also being indexed as part of the new historical 
indexing project—publication in 1968 and 1969. 


Privately published by Helen M. Cropsey 
IF YOU HAVE MICROFILM FACILITIES . . . 
Why not order The Christian Science Monitor on microfilm for the 
years 1960 through 1968 at $45 per year, or 
$405 TOTAL FOR THE NINE YEARS 


and the microfilm reference key—INDEX of The Christian Science 
Monitor. 


1960 THROUGH 1968, WITH 3 BINDERS... 


$112.50 


YOU MAY ORDER BOTH MICROFILM AND INDEX FROM 


OF THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
N D 1725 KINGS ROAD 
- CORVALLIS, OREGON 97330 
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Librarians speak out. 


A simple way to boost book circulation... 


send for this report! 


proveer 








The way librarians tell it... 


à report on a survey conducted by Du Pont 
among librarians, coast to coast. 





The DuPont Company 
Room A5682 
Wilmington, DE 19898 


Please send me a free copy of 


Tell Ie”. 


Name 


Address 
City 








the booklet “The Way Librarians 





State Zip 











r 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
a 
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This free booklet reports on 
a survey conducted by Du Pont 
among librarians coast to coast. 
It’s called “ТҺе Way Librarians 
Tell It"...and it tells about the 
importance of—and the protec- 
tion of—book jackets in building 
circulation. 

Du Pont makes the MYLAR* 
polyester film used by all leading 
book-jacket manufacturers. Jacket 
covers of Du Pont’s rugged MYLAR 
keep books looking new, attrac- 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


tive and clean, checkout after 
checkout. Dust jackets protected 
with MYLAR won't tear, rip, crack 
or discolor. In fact, they usually 
last as long as a book’s binding. 
Be sure to look for the MYLAR 
trademark when ordering from 
your supplier’s catalog. 

But get the full story in “ТҺе 
Way Librarians Tell It". Simply 
fill out the coupon and mail. 


MYLAR’ 


REG u s PATON 


ALA Bulletin 
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Americas Great Educators ^ 
are Unanimous in their 
Extraordinary Praise and 


nthusiastic Approval of the 
Worlds First Wisdom Book! 


"I am thrilled with the Wisdom Book! I know of no finer 
literary and scholarly effort in America today!" 


R. KAMM, Pres., Oklahoma State University 


"The Wisdom Book is a great service to mankind!" 
F. Horn, Pres., University of Rhode Island 


"It is a masterpiece and certainly will contribute to the 
intellectual development of our society!" 


Е. Rose, Pres., University of Alabama 
"The book is fascinating! It performs a valuable and essen- 


tial service in a world that sorely needs to learn more of 
the wisdom of great minds!" 


W. LANGSAM, Pres., University of Cincinnati 
"It will greatly enhance the value of every library!" 
N. FAWCETT, Pres., Ohio State University 
"Fascinating! A worthy publication! A public service!" 
J. Огѕом, Pres., Oklahoma City University 


"I shall always prize it for the wisdom it contains!" 
S. Соор, Chanc., State University of New York 


| 
| 


: 
: 
i 
i 





"The book is very attractive and very interesting!" 


N. TOPPING, Pres., University of Southern California 
"Priceless!" — W. Mappox, Pres., Pratt Institute 


“Congratulations for such a magnificent job!” 
L. MCLAUGHLIN, Pres., Fordham University 


“The history of a great era in American history!” 


W. FRIDAY, Pres., University of North Carolina 
“Impressive!” — —J. HESTER, Pres., New York University 


“The book will be extremely valuable in our library!” 
M. GLADFELTER, Chanc., Temple University 





The Wisdom Society takes pride in announcing the publication 
of Volume 1 of the new Wisdom Books. Produced by the Editors 
of Wisdom Magazine and the Wisdom Encyclopedia, this book 
is the first of a projected 100-volume series to be devoted to the 
timeless thoughts and ageless wisdom of the world’s greatest 
minds from ancient to modern times. Now, for the first time in 
publishing history, the Wisdom Books— in words and pictures — 
set free the wisdom of the world's most eminent persons of intel- 
lectual accomplishments and notable achievements in all fields of 
human knowledge, thought and action. 

This first Wisdom Book immortalizes the profound wisdom 
and extraordinary achievements of a universally admired man 
who has made his own history — David Sarnoff. A great American 
genius and courageous pioneer, Sarnoff's explorations into the 
worlds of Communications, Radio, Records, Television, and 
Flectronics have immeasurably enriched our civilization. Founder 
and chairman of the board of the Radio Corporation of America, 
his impact upon our modern world — industrial, scientific, intel- 
lectual and cultural — has been truly momentous. 

In this meticulously researched Wisdom Book, Sarnoff distills 
his seventy-seven years of incomparable experience, vast store 
of knowledge and practical philosophy with brilliant insight. His 
history-making ideas and thoughts cover all areas of life. Every 
subject of significance and general interest, especially to young 
people, is treated within its 450 pages. The book also contains a 
full-length biographical portrait of Sarnoff, as well as a compre- 
hensive history of RCA—its achievements, its people, its triumphs, 
spectacle and color. 


Another feature of this book is Sarnoff as seen through the 
eyes and words of the world’s greatest men and women of our 
time — inspiring tributes by such as Einstein, Churchill, Kennedy, 
Schweitzer, Roosevelt, Eisenhower, Johnson, Sandburg, Nehru, 
Maugham, Picasso, Hemingway, Durant, Heifetz, and many 
more. A vital part of this book is the extensive use of illustrations 
— 400 of them—portraits, paintings, drawings, historic prints 
and engravings, and scores of rare photographs. Young and old 
alike will also be enchanted by the Historical Portrait Gallery 
of the World's Great Scientists and Inventors of Wisdom. 

Beautifully designed and printed, this Wisdom Book is hand- 
somely bound for enduring usefulness. An indispensable single- 
volume reference work, it offers all readers a wealth of wisdom 
not available elsewhere. No college, university, school or public 
library can afford to be without it. 


THIS BOOK IS AVAILABLE TO LIBRARIES 
—FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY — 
AT AN INTRODUCTORY PRICE OF ONLY $10 


The Wisdom Society is offering this first Wisdom Book to 
libraries at a special price of only $10 a copy. After this offer 
expires, the regular list price will be $15. Mail your order now 
direct to the publisher — The Wisdom Society —to receive your 
copies at a saving of $5 below the permanent price. This Wisdom 
Book cannot be bought at bookstores or from wholesalers and 
distributors. By offering it direct, The Wisdom Society has saved 
many distribution costs. These savings are passed on to libraries. 


` THE WISDOM SOCIETY 2107 Wilshire Boulevard, Beverly Hills, California 90210 
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The J. Morris Jones - World Book Encyclopedia - ALA Goals Award for 1968 


has drawn five applications. These are: 


Adult Services Division -- "The Future of General Adult Books 
and Reading in America; A National Invitational Conference" 


American Library Trustee Association -- "Strengthening Cooper- 
ation with Trustee Groups in ALA Chapters through Extension 
of the Results of the ALTA 1967 Goals Award Project" 


Association of Hospital and Institution Libraries -- "Hospital 
and Institution Libraries in Action; An Introductory Fi Im" 


ALA Commi ttee on Accreditation -- "A Survey and Evaluation of 
Specialist Programs in Librarianship at the Post-Master's 
Level in the ALA Accredi ted Schools" 


Information Science and Automation Division, Reference Services 
Division, and Resources and Technical Services Division -- 
"Conference on Interlibrary Cooperation through Network 
Communi cati ons" 


These applications will be considered by the PEBCO Jury at its Meet- 
ing in late April. 


The Annual Conference and the Midwinter Meeting, along with the growth 


in the number of ALA committees and other units, is engaging the * 
attention of ALA's Executive Board. If you have ideas concerning 

the meetings or the proliferation of units, please let me have your 
views. 


Planning ahead for ALA's Annual and Midwinter Meetings is more and more 


necessary in order to get needed space in cities that are desirable 
Sites. Selection of cities through 1976 (Philadelphia) was completed 
by the Executive Board at its 1968 Midwinter Meeting. As negotia- 
tions for sites are completed, the cities and dates appear at the 
bottom of this column, 


The total publishing program of ALA will come under the guidance of one 


person, A position of this nature was approved by the ALA Executive 
Board at its 1968 Midwinter Meeting. . 1+ is intended that the posi tion 
will include responsibility for the Publishing Department (Mrs. 
Pauline J. Love, Director), the ALA Bulletin (Gerald R, Shields, 
Editor), the proposed centralization of production and advertising 
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for АГА journals, and the handling of monographic materials which are 
prepared outside the ALA Editorial Committee. 


The ALA Executive Board will meet at Headquarters May 2 - 4, The Meeting 
will be preceded by meetings of the PEBCO Budget Subcommittee (Miss 
Gaver, chairman), the Board's Personnel Committee (Mr. Talmadge, 
chai rman), the ALA Publishing Board (Mr. Moore, chairman), the Board's 
Space Needs Committee (Miss Laich, chairman), and the Board's Commit- 
tee on Honorary Members (Mrs. Jacobs, chairman). 


The Council of National Library Associations held its 1968 Spring Meeting 


in New York on February 9. Under the chairmanship of Ог, Luther 
Evans, the group of eighteen representatives and officers heard 
reports from CNLA committees, reviewed the proposal for a study of 
CNLA program, and discussed current copyright developments. The next 
meeting is scheduled for May 17, ALA was represented by its President 
and Executive Director. 


Ruth M, White, Headquarters Librarian, became Executive Secretary of the 


Adult Services Division and the Reference Services Division on 
February 15. Eleanor Phinney and Edward G. Strable continue as 
Executive Secretary of the Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries and American Library Trustee Association respectively. 


The International Federation of Library Associations will meet in 
Frankfurt, Germany, August 19 - 25, 1968. ALA members planning to 
attend are asked to notify David Hoffman, International Relations 
Office, ALA Headquarters, ALA members will be accredited as Observ- 


ers. 
дл reegt 


David H. Clift 
Executive Di rector 





* 
February 12, 1968 


ALA Conferences: Kansas City, Missouri, June 23-29, 1968; Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, June 22—28, 1969; Detroit, June 28—July 3, 1970; Dallas, June 20-26, 1971; 
Boston, June 25-July 1, 1972; Las Vegas, Nevada, June 24—30, 1973. Midwinter 
Meetings: Washington, D.C., January 27—31, 1969. 
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DESIGN—Tectonic . . . structural, architectural in feeling. Classic proportions, simple 


inear geometry, meticulous detail. CONSTRUCTION—Sturdy. In wood, metal, fabric, 
aminated plastic. Modular, interchangeable carrel panels. Complete flexibility in the use 
HUMAN ENGINEERING -—Work habits researched in depth for student needs, 
nvolvement, acceptance. COLOR COORDINATION—Wide selection of colors, materials, 


inishes . . . uniquely expressing your design creativity. Planning a contemporary library? 
ontact us for further information and assistance. 


bf space. 


IBRARY BUREAU REMINGTON RAND OFFICE SYSTEMS DIVISION 


- 801 PARK AVENUE, HERKIMER, NEW YORK 





pu 
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Yes. Because you 
teaching philosophy 
in every subject. 


In English. Every author of importance was mo- 
tivated by a personal philosophy. For Emerson, 
it was "self-reliance." For Coleridge, it was a 
distinct concept of reason and nature. High 
school students will more easily understand their 
works—once they understand their thinking. 


In History. The United States Constitution ev- 
olved from the thinking of men like Thomas 
Jefferson, Thomas Paine, Benjamin Franklin. 
But where did their ideas of "democracy" and 
"justice" really begin? The answer is in the writ- 
ings of philosophers—tens of centuries ago. 


In Science. Today's astonishing scientific dis- 
coveries—surgical transplants, the synthesizing 
of "life," speculations about the creation of the 
universe — are making young people question 
traditional religious and moral beliefs. This 
problem of "religion vs. science" may be new to 
your high school students — but philosophers 
have been coming to grips with it for centuries. 


In Math. Students can be taught to solve equa- 
tions—or manipulate groups of numbers—with- 
out ever knowing what mathematics really is. 
But once they understand the kind of thought 
processes that lead to mathematical discoveries, 
their interest in the subject will increase remark- 
ably. 


An encyclopedia 
of philosophy 
in high school? 


The Encyclopedia of Philosophy is a reference 
work of the highest practical value for the high 
school student and high school teacher. It be- 
longs in your library. 

For more information and a free High School 
Curriculum Guide, use the coupon below. 


Specifications: The only major reference work 
on philosophy published in the Engiish language. 
Eight volumes. Over 500 pages each. Page size— 
8% x 11. 4,300 pages; almost 5,000,000 words. 
1,450 articles; more than 500 contributors. Com- 
prehensive index with 38,000 entries. 


The Encyclopedia of Philosophy 
Collier-Macmillan Library Services 
866 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022 
Please send. set(s) of The Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy. Bill me at $219.50 per set. 

[] Send a free sample High School Curriculum 
Guide. 

Г] Have a representative call with more information. 

















Name 





Title 





Name of School 





Address 





City 





LIBRARY EQUIPMENT. INSTITUTE: CHARGING. SYSTEMS 


June 1-22, 1968 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Sponsored by 
THE BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT SECTION OF THE 
LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 
and 
THE INFORMATION SCIENCE AND AUTOMATION DIVISION 






OBJECTIVES: 


To review the state of the art of library charging systems today and the prospects for the future. 
Types of systems will be presented and discussed. Exhibits by equipment manufacturers will 
demonstrate systems. | 


РКОСКАМ: 


FRIDAY, JUNE 21, 1968 


9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon: Registration, Continental Hotel 
12:00 noon-2:00 p.m.: Luncheon, President Hotel 


Keynote address by 
Mr. Jules Mersel 
Systems Development Corporation 


= 2:00 p.m.-5:00 p.m.—Session I: Manual Charging Systems, Continental Hotel 

E 5:30 p.m.-7:00 p.m.— Cocktail Party (no host) 

m SATURDAY, JUNE 22, 1968 

E 

p 9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon— Session II: Semi-automatic Charging Systems, President Hotel 
E: 12:00 noon-2:00 p.m.—Luncheon, Continental Hotel 

F. Speaker: Dr. Michael Barnett, RCA 

E 2:00 p.m.-5:00 p.m.—Session III: Automatic Charging Systems, President Hotel 


Sessions I, II, III will include presentations by manufacturers with analyses and comparisons of 
similar systems by a panel of librarians. 


Fee: $20— registration fee includes two luncheon tickets. 


FOR REGISTRATION: 


Write to LAD/ISAD Library Equipment Institute, ALA, 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago, 
Illinois 60611. Attendance limited to 600. 
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The 
YOUNG READERS BIBLE 


should he in all libraries! 


ERE'S WHY... 


The Young Readers Bible has 
many special features which make 
it an outstanding reference vol- 
ume: 
*Big format—814x11 inches 
*Large type, two columns to the 
> page 
*Reading material arranged in 
paragraph form 
*Verse numbers placed in margins 
*Printed in two colors 
*8 pages of full-color maps 
*Bold-faced subject headings 
*Time-chart on the endsheets in 
three colors 
*Blue cloth binding with attractive 
full-color dust jacket 












HERE'S WHY... 


This exclusive Revised Standard 
Version Bible is completely new 
in concept and execution. It car- 
ries out a bold new approach to 
Bible publishing and represents 
10096 new type setting for this 
volume. It was primarily designed 
to make the study of the Bible 
more meaningful to young read- 
ers, it is also an excellent resource 
for teachers and students. 













These are only a few of the many 
reasons why the Young Readers 
Bible should be іп all libraries . . . 
make sure it is in yours! 

900 pages. $6.95 












ABINGDON PRESS 


Nashville 


New York 
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SEAL COMoress 101 


DRY MOUNTING - LAMINATING PRESS 


ONE PRESS - MANY USES 


fa DRY 
'MOUNTING 


4% CLOTH 
BACKING 


i; LAMINATING 


TRANSPARENCIES 





DRY MOUNT WITH SEAL MT5 OR FOTOFLAT 


The rubber-based adhesive coatings on Seal MT5 and 
Fotoflat are evenly distributed by electric eye equip- 
ment; your assurance of the perfect end result — a 
smooth, lasting bond. Only Seal offers MT5 for general 
mounting purposes; low temperature Fotoflat for remov- 
able work, color prints, porous surfaces and acetates. 


LAMINATE WITH SEAL-LAMIN 


Protect prints, lithos, paintings, maps, menus and other 
pliable and rigid materials with Mylar-based Seal-Lam- 
in laminating film; lustrous or matte finish. Waterproof, 
smearproof, Use it with opaque projectors; matte elim- 
inates light bounce-back. Wipe off grease pencil marks. 
Laminate flowers, butterfly wings, leaves. TV, study, 
decor, industrial, library, hospital and other uses. 


CLOTH BACK — HINGE WITH CHARTEX 
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Chartex dry backing cloth with heat sealing adhesive 
on one side of high quality cotton adds substance, 
strength and protection against tearing and wear to flat 
and rolled materials without sacrificing pliability. Flats 
stay flat; rolled sections do not tear. Hinge acetates and 
papers. For double protection, laminate one side with 
Seal-Lamin; then cloth back other with Chartex. 


TRANSPARENCIES WITH TRANSPARA-FILM 


Easy, inexpensive, exciting! Opaque work becomes 
transparent in minutes with a Seal COMpress 101 and 
Transpara-film Render any clay-coated printed matter 
(popular magazines for example) into a transparency 
for overheads, slides, light boxes. Use for training pro- 
grams, sales meetings, point-of-sale advertising pieces 
and hobbies. 


DRY MOUNTING AND LAMINATING PRESSES — MT5 — FOTOFLAT — CHARTEX — SEAL-LAMIN — TRANSPARA-FILM 


SEAL COMpress 101. Condensed model 
for economy. Accommodates materials 
12" x 15" in one operation. Larger 
materials — 24" x y any 
length in sections. 115V-AC; 
220V-AC available. Built- $155. 


in outlet for tacking iron. КОВ DERBY 


Other Seal presses 
from platen size 82” 
x 112” to 26" x 32". 
For full particulars 
and FREE copy of 
Better Mounting man- 
val write Seal, In- 
corporated Dept. PB, 
Derby, Conn. 06418. 


SEAL 


INCORPORATED 


DERBY, CONN. 
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From the АГА Washington Office 


By Germaine Krettek 
and Eileen Cooke 


FREEDOM FROM IGNORANCE—BUT CURB SPENDING 


On Feb. 5, one week after releasing the adminis- 
tration's 1969 budget, recommending bare-bones 
funding for school library books and the building 
of libraries, President Johnson sent Congress his 

"Education Message—the Fifth Freedom, pro- 
posing a package of programs ranging from pre- 
school through postgraduate and adult basic edu- 
cation. However, very little new money is re- 
quested to support these proposals. Most are re- 
quests for extension of existing programs, such 
as the Higher Education Act. He said he believed 
that the mid-1960's would be remembered as a 
time of unprecedented achievement in Ámerican 
education—that the federal government has 
raised investment in education to nearly $12 bil- 
lion annually, almost triple the level of four years 
ago. During this period, Congress has approved 
more than 40 laws to support education. While 
recounting this record of solid achievement, the 
fact still remains that the budgetary requirements 
of the Vietnam war override the nation's educa- 
tional needs. The President said that we must 
carefully set our priorities. 


To meet our urgent needs with a stringent overall 
budget, several programs must be reduced or deferred. 
We can reduce expenditures on constructior of facili- 
ties and the purchase of equipment. But many of our 
urgent educational programs which directly affect 
the young people of America cannot be deferred. For 
the cost—the human cost—of delay is intolerable. 

These principles underlie my 1969 budgetary rec- 
ommendations and the proposals in this message. . . . 

On January 6, 1941, President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt set forth to Congress and the people “four essen- 
tial human freedoms” for which America stands. . .. 

Today—wealthier, more powerful, and more able 
than ever before in our history—our nation can de- 
clare another essential human freedom. 

The fifth freedom is freedom from ignorance. . . . 
We have already begun the work of guaranteeing that 
fifth freedom. The job, of course, will never be fin- 
ished. For a nation, as for an individual, education is 
а perpetually unfinished journey, a continuing process 
ef discovery. 


Reflecting the pledge of giving priorities to 
people rather than things, the 1969 budget (July 
1, 1968-June 30, 1969) for HEW programs rec- 
ommends several program reductions or defer- 
ments, including cutbacks in construction of pub- 
lic libraries and academic facilities and in the 
purchase of school library books and equipment. 

The $186.1 billion U.S. budget proposes only 


` $46 million in fiscal 1969 for the Elementary and 


Secondary Education Act Title II program for 
school library resources, textbooks, and other 
instructional materials. This is 53 per cent below 
the $99.2 million finally allocated for fiscal 1968 
after spending cutbacks were ordered by Con- 
gress in December (P.L.90-218). Another reduc- 
tion recommended in the area of school aid is 
under the National Defense Education Act 
Title III program for equipment and books— 
$17,950,000 is requested, dependent of course 
upon Congress extending the authorizing au- 
thority now scheduled to expire June 30, 1968. 
This request is $57,290,000 below the fiscal 1968 
allocation. 

In his budget message of Jan. 29, the President 
said that his recommendations reflected “a de- 
termined effort to slow the pace of federally 
financed construction programs as much as possi- 
ble, consistent with orderly government and sound 
practices.” It implies “a rigorous application of 
priorities, providing increases where needs are 
urgent and returns high, slowing the growth of 
programs with less urgent priority, and reducing 
outlays where requirements have decreased or 
programs have become outmoded.” 

Reenforcing this policy, the budget proposes 
that only $9,185,000 in new money be provided 
for public library construction under the Library 
Services and Construction Act, Title П. However, 
this is to be added to the $9 million carried over 
from fiscal 1968, making a total of $18,185,000, 
the same amount finally allocated for this current 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968. 

Also caught in the construction bind are the 
funds for building higher education facilities, in- 
cluding college libraries. The request is for $75 
million in new money for grants, to be added to 
carry-over funds, making a total of $225.6 million 
available in fiscal 1969, plus $150 million for 
loans. 

The budget requests for the other major li- 
brary programs under the Library Services and 
Construction Act, the Higher Education Act, and 
the Medical Library Assistance Act are as fol- 
lows: 

ESCA Title I—services, $35,000,000 (1968 
final allocation, same); Title III—cooperation, 
$2,281,000 ($2,256,000); Title IV-A—institu- 
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tional services, $2,094,000 ($2,014,000); Title 
IV-B—services to the handicapped, $1,334,000 
($1,254,000). 

HEA Title Il-A—college library resources, 


$25,000,000 (same); Title  Il-B—training, 
$8,250,000 (same); research, $3,550,000 
(same); Title II-C—LC cataloging, $5,500,000 
($5,000,000) . 


MLAA—construction, $1,250,000 ($3,750,000) ; 
training, $1,433,000 ($1,000,000) ; special scien- 
tific projects, $200,000 ($100,000) ; research and 
development, $2,288,000 ($1,600,000) ; resources, 
. $2,800,000 ($2,500,000); regional medical li- 
braries, $2,415,000 ($1,500,000); publications, 
$300,000 ($800,000). 

The budget recommendations for the Higher 
Education programs are contingent upon exten- 
sion of the laws which expire June 30, 1968. 


LC APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL 1969 
The Librarian of Congress has requested a total 
of $41,780,000 for the operation of the Library 
during fiscal year 1969. This amount (includ- 
ing a proposed supplemental appropriation of 
$755,000 for increased salary costs in fiscal year 
1968 appropriations) represents an increase of 


$3,884,000 over fiscal 1968 appropriations. 

Included in the Library’s budget are the follow- 
ing items: $6,668,000 for Books for the Blind and 
Physically Handicapped, an increase of $568,000 
over fiscal 1968 appropriations; $2,686,000 for 
the P.L.480 Book Procurement Program, an in- 
crease of $457,000; and $7,338,000 for the dis- 
tribution of catalog cards, an increase of $794,000 
over fiscal 1968 appropriations. 

Under appropriations for the Architect of the 
Capitol is a request of $2.8 million for final plans 
and specifications for the Library of Congress 
James Madison Memorial Building. This request 
was made in a supplemental appropriation bill 
during the last days of the Congress, but was 
denied without prejudice to the need for a third 
Library of Congress building. During the Ameri- 
can Library Association Midwinter Meeting in 
Miami the ALA Council adopted a resolution 
urging Congress to act swiftly to make appropria- 
tions to further construction, as did the Associa- 
tion of Research Libraries during its midwinter 
meeting. 

Edmond L. Applebaum, assistant director of 
the Processing Department, has recently visited 
bookdealers, librarians, and government officials 











Special World ее 
CENTENNIAL OFFER! 


Order your ''first century” collection now, 
on either 35mm microfilm or microfiche. 
You will receive a free Duopage copy of 
the historical first edition of this publica- 
tion which has grown from 108 pgs. in 1868 
to a volume of 896 fact-filled pages in 1966. 


ЖКН 
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WORLD ALMANAC о 
“FIRST CENTURY” 
NOW In MICROFORM 


s 66,000 pages of text now in easy reference form 


e a valuable teaching supplement for school and 
college courses 

e each edition indexed . . 
by writers and researchers. 

Publishers of the A/manac, Newspaper Enterprise Association, 

and Micro Photo Division of Bell & Howell Company are making 

these first 100 years of the famous World Almanac available in 


microform as part of the Centennial Celebration of America's 
most distinguished single volume reference annual. 


ү NENEN 


Order the World Almanac in either 35mm roll 
microfilm or microfiche from: 


MICRO PHOTO DIVISION 


1700 SHAW AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO 44112 





1868-1876, 1886-1966 
ON 35MM MICROFILM 
OR MICROFICHE— 
$500.00. Continuing 
subscription prices 

in microform quoted 

on request. 


. a ready reference for use 


BELL s HOWELL 
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in Spain to begin discussions concerning the 
possibilities of extending the Shared Cataloging 
Program to that country. 


CARD DIVISION MECHANIZATION PROJECT 

Аз a part of the Card Division Mechanization 
Project designed to speed up the Library's card 
distribution service, the Library some months ago 
issued а "Request for Proposals" for developing 
a subsystem to reproduce catalog cards on de- 
mand in an automated system. Technical evalua- 
tion of the proposals received has now been com- 
pleted, and three firms whose proposals received 
the highest scores have been asked to submit 
priced bids by March 1. А contract for building 
and installing the reproduction subsystem is ex- 
pected to be awarded this spring or summer, de- 
pending on congressional appropriation of the 
necessary funds. өөө 








MOVING? . MARRYING? 
CHANGING POSITIONS? 


Please keep ALA informed when you change 


‘your address, your name or your position. 


If you cannot locate your current membership 


card or seem to have missed issues of your 
membership publications, please notify ALA. 


Remember, it takes several weeks for records 
changes to become effective. During this 
period, mail will be sent to your former ad- 
dress. 


For any membership records changes or prob- 
lems, please write: 


Membership Records 
American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 





ASSISTANT TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN 


Desire M.S. in Library Science with B.S. in one of the sciences or engineering; or 
will consider B.S. in science or engineering with experience and interest in career 
in Library Science. Foreign language skills desirable. Responsibilities include assisting 
head technical librarian їп development, staff direction, acquisition, cataloging, 
physical organization and provision of customer services in industrial technical library 
of 10,000 volumes, 450 periodicals, substantial holdings of report and suppliers' 


literature. May involve work with proprietary literature. Staff of four clerks. Library 
serves 500 professional, administrative and technical personnel. Liberal salary and 
benefit program. Send resume and salary requirements to C. L. O'Meara, Manager 
of Corporate Recruiting. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


Neenah, Wisconsin 54956 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 
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Be informed .... | 


Join the 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


«your Association works for уои ! 


Free membership.information and promotional materials are 
available from: 
MEMBERSHIP PROMOTION: 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
. 50 EAST HURON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 
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THE 200th YEAR 


Encyelopaedia Britannica 
enters & third century as the 


world's greatest single reference . 


resource: every subject in the 
realm of man’s knowledge— 
covered in greater depth than 
any other reference set and in 
terms students can understand 
and use. Especially useful in the 


1968 edition are revisions of: 


articles on the people and places 
involved in the current Middle 
East crisis. The article on China 
deseribes the present power 


struggle among Communist. 


Chinese leaders— and updated 


biographies on each further aid : 





the student's comprehension. 
New in 1968 is a 29-page article 
on Information Processing — 
from early use of the abacus to 
the latest in computer pro- 
gramming. 

Over 10,000 authorities from 
all over the world contributed 
to this monumental edition. 
Over 1,700 are from ten of the 
world’s leading universities. 
Forty-one are Nobel Prize 
winners. 


Britannica is so much more 
than a repository of facts. It 
explains, evaluates and inter- 
prets information so that stu- 
dents and teachers can realize 
its deepest meaning— with full 





confidence in its accuracy and 
applicability. 

200th ANNIVERSARY EDITION 
CONTAINS: О 28,264 Pages O 
36,428,800 Words O 35,031 
Articles O 22,492 Individual 
Illustrations O Unequaled 
Visual Aids O Deluxe Red Royal 
Binding and new, reinforced 
back-binding 0 Comprehensive 
Atlas includes exciting Goode 
maps О One-volume Index 
Encyclopaedia Britannica — 
1968 ... 24 volumes, $292.50 
per set ($263.50 per set when 
2 or more are purchased simul- 
taneously). Contact your EBE 
Representative or write us 
direct at DEPT. ALA-R 68-9. 


Reference Division 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 


425 N. Michigan Avenue e Chicago, Illinois 60611 


1968 CHECKLIST OF “‘LOOK-IN-FIRST’’ 
REFERENCE BOOKS PUBLISHED BY GALE 


ACRONYMS AND INITIALISMS DICTION- 

ARY: Guide to Alphabetic Designations, Acro- 

nyms, Initialisms, and Similar Condensed Appella- 

tions. 2nd ed. Ed. by Robert C. Thomas. 1966. 

767 p. $15.00 
(Cited in Library Journal list of "Reference Books 
of 1965.") 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARIES AND RE- 

LATED WORKS: 4n International Bibliography. 

Ed. by Robert B. Slocum. 1967. 1,056 p. $20.00 
Cites, with annotations, 5,600 who's who's, biobib- 
liographies, biographical indexes, dictionaries, etc., 
published since 1500 in 108 countries. 


BOOK REVIEW INDEX. Ed. by Mildred 

Schlientz. $24.00 per year 
Published monthly, BRI annually indexes over 
105,000 reviews of 51,000 titles. (In Library Journal 
list of "Reference Books of 1965.") 


BOOK REVIEW INDEX. 1965 Cumulation. Hard 
bound. 606 p. $15.00 


BOOK REVIEW INDEX. 1966 Cumulation, Hard 
bound. 592 p. $15.00 


BOOKMAN'S PRICE INDEX. Ed. by Daniel F. 

McGrath $32.50 per vol. 

Volume I. 1965. 2,009 p. 32,000 book entries; 

28,000 periodical entries. 

Volume И. 1967. 1,302 p. 66,000 book entries. 
Gives edition, condition, binding, price, etc. of 
126,000 rare and out-of-print books and periodicals. 


CODE NAMES DICTIONARY: 4 Guide to Code 

Names, Slang, Nicknames, Journalese, and Similar 

Terms. Ed. by Frederick G. Ruffner, Jr., and Rob- 

ert C. Thomas. 1963. 555 p. $15.00 
(Cited in Library Journal list of "Reference Books 
of 1963.") 


CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS. Ed. by James M. 

Ethridge, Barbara Kopala, and Carolyn Riley. 

1962-. Published semiannually. About 2,000 entries 

per volume. Cumulative index. $25.00 per year 
Approximately 17,000 unduplicated sketches in print. 
(“For all libraries."—Library Journal) 


DIRECTORY OF SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND 

INFORMATION CENTERS—Volume 1. 2nd ed. 

Ed. by Anthony T. Kruzas. 1968. 1,048 p. $28.50 
Updates information on more than 13,000 special 
libraries, information centers, and documentation 
centers. (1st ed. cited in Library Journal list of 
"Reference Books of 1963.") 


Volume 2. GEOGRAPHIC-PERSONNEL IN- 
DEX. $15.00 
Volume 3. NEW SPECIAL LIBRARIES (Peri- 
odic supplement). 
Supplements Volume 1 until publication of the 3rd 
ed. 


Inter-edition subscription $25.00 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ASSOCIATIONS. 5th ed. 

Ed. by Frederick G. Ruffner, Jr., et al. 1968. 

Volume 1. NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS OF 

THE U.S. $29.50 
Newly updated and enlarged edition with more than 
13,600 membership organizations. (In Choice list 
for “Opening Day” collections.) 


Volume 2. GEOGRAPHIC-EXECUTIVE INDEX. 

$17.50 

Volume 3. NEW ASSOCIATIONS (Periodic sup- 
plement). 

Supplements Volume 1 until publication of the 6th 

ed. Inter-edition subscription $25.00 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 
ABROAD— <4 Guide to Daily Newspapers in Non- 
English-Speaking Countries. By Dennis L. Wilcox. 
1967. 234 p. $11.75 , 


EXECUTIVES GUIDE TO INFORMATION 

SOURCES. 1966. 3 vol. 2,468 p. $37.50 
Identifies specialized sources of information on spe- 
cific subjects. (Cited in Library Journal list of “50 
Business Books of 1966.") 


MANAGEMENT INFORMATION e 
ea. $8.75 
Eleven published information guides cover real es- 
tate, building construction, public finance, the textile 
industry, etc. Two new series titles are in press: 


SYSTEMS AND PROCEDURES, INCLUDING OF- 
FICE MANAGEMENT. Ed. by Chester Morrill. 


ELECTRONICS INDUSTRIES INFORMATION 
SOURCES. Ed. by Gretchen Randle. 


NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF NEWSLETTERS 
AND REPORTING SERVICES. 1966. 240 p. 
$20.00 
1,500 special-interest publications identified and de- 
scribed. (Cited in Library Journal list of “SO Busi- 
ness Books of 1966.") 


RESEARCH CENTERS DIRECTORY. 2nd ed. 

Ed. by Archie M. Palmer and Anthony T. Kruzas. 

1965. 666 p. $35.00 
Subjects studied, staff, budgets, etc., are among the 
data given for 3,000 university and independent re- 
search groups. (Cited in Library Journal list of "Ref- 
erence Books of 1965.") 


NEW RESEARCH CENTERS (Periodic supple- 

ment). Ed. by Archie M. Palmer. 
Supplements RCD until publication of the 3rd ed. 
Inter-edition subscription $25.00 


STATISTICS SOURCES. 2nd ed. Ed. by Paul 
Wasserman, Eleanor Allen, and Charlotte Georgi. 
1965. 387 p. $20.00 
Pinpoints 12,000 published and unpublished sources 
for statistics on 8,000 subjects. (Ist ed. cited in 
Library Journal list of “Business Books of 1962.") 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS ABOUT ONE OR ALL GALE TITLES WRITE FOR OUR FREE REFERENCE BOOK CATALOG 
. ALL GALE TITLES ARE SENT ON THIRTY-DAY APPROVAL AND A NO-OBLIGATION RETURN PRIVILEGE 


GALE RESEARCH COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48226 


BOOK TOWER 
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The Flow of Ideas: 


a proposal for an 


| international book institute 


by Simon Michael Bessie 


The world, they say, is divided between opti- 
mists and pessimists, and since I hold with the 
optimists, І ask your indulgence in starting 
this optimist’s view of our problems by quot- 
ing from the opposition, specifically a limerick. 


God's plan made a hopeful beginning 

But man spoiled his chances by sinning. 
We trust that God's glory 
Will end up the story, 

But at present the other side's winning. 


The question I propose to ask tonight is this: 
„Нож is' our side doing? By our side І mean 


of course those who believe in the freest pos- ` 


sible flow of ideas throughout the world, spe- 
cifically in the form of books. 

A convenient place for me to begin is at the 
end of the Second World War—not because I 
propose to trace the history of these past 
twenty odd years, but because of a small 
: event that took place shortly after the end of 
that war which seems to me to light up the 
whole field. Unesco, as you all know, was first 
setting up its headquarters in Paris, and the 
suggestion was made by that great friend of 
our side, Morris Ernst, that the lobby wall be 
covered by a world map showing not the 
usual things but the restrictions to the free 
flow of ideas—censorship, tariffs, currency 
‘and other restrictions, illiteracy, poverty. The 


idea seemed excellent to many of those in 
. Paris at the time, but others thought it might 
prove embarrassing 10 some of the countries, 
so it was dropped. I’m sorry for if we had a 
copy of it to flash upon the wall now we could 
see how things were in 1946, what has been 
accomplished, what remains to be done. B: 
stead we have to try to imagine it. 

In general, I think, we should see great 
progress—a lowering of barriers in several 
places (including of course the United States 
for, as we know, our own affluent society is 
far from free of Шеш); ‘an improvement of 
international copyright; a growth in the ex- 
port and import,- thus .the availability, of 
books; a beginning of the long march toward 
the goal of libraries for everyone who wants 
шыш a start of local publishing 3 in develeping 


e Mr. Bessie is pres- 
ident of Atheneum 
Publishers. He de- 
livered this address 
at а program on the 
International Year of 
the Book held during 
the Midwinter Meet- 
ing in Bal Harbour, 
Florida, 
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countries; perhaps most important of all, an 
increase of awareness in many places that de- 
spite our many differences we do now live in 
one world, a quite small world at that, and we 
in the book world must think and act interna- 
tionally. 

Our world map of ideas would also, of 
course, show many darker areas: copyright 
under attack, censorship zealously at work, 
limitations and inadequacies, sometimes on an 
unbelievable scale. Just think of the problems 
in some of the Asian, African, and Latin 
American countries which you may know. 

Let's have a look at some of the specifics 
behind these generalizations. 1 do so from the 
viewpoint of a publisher, but I believe there 
will be virtually nothing that would not be 
similarly seen by a librarian. 

Аз many of you know, there is an interna- 
tional organization of publishers called the In- 
ternational Publishers! Association. It has ex- 
isted since 1897. But when our ideas map was 
imagined in 1946, IPA still had very little 
participation by the U.S. and exercised little 
influence outside of Europe, if indeed within 
that continent. Since then American participa- 
tion has vastly increased, and I think we can 
find in the IPA's purposes a handy definition 
of the problems we face on the international 
scene. 


Purposes of IPA 


IPA's first purpose is to protect copyright, 
which is another way of saying the integrity 
of the author. I don't intend to harangue 
this knowledgeable group on the subject of 
copyright, but it is so basic an issue that it 
has to be the first item on any list of in- 
ternational book problems. Most of you know 
that the world copyright picture has never 
been a simple one, and it is not today. But 
if we keep that 1946 imaginary map in mind, 
I think we see great strides. There is the 
Universal Copyright Convention which is clear- 
ly an advance in spreading the basic idea of 
copyright and in making copyright practices 
more nearly uniform. If we had a world gov- 
erned by UCC plus reasonable national copy- 
right laws, things would be lovely. But we 
haven't yet, and, indeed, we have recently seen 
an effort by some of the developing nations to 
amend the Berne copyright rules to permit 
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such nations to go around copyright in cer- 
tain circumstances. Many of us who have 
given much more than lip service to the book 
problems of developing countries, believe this 
to be a bad and misguided move. We be- 
lieve that no country can develop the writers, 
books, publishers, libraries—in sum, the read- 
ing culture it needs—without fair copyright, 
and we, on an international basis, are at- 
tempting to win the argument. The issues are 
high, but it may be wise to remember that 
they can have a simple human element. 

For example, Iran is notably book and li- 
brary-minded and much of its growth in these 
fields stems from programs initiated by the 
Royal Family. However, Iran still lacks an in- 
ternal copyright act, or any relationship to a 
world copyright convention, for that matter., 
This was brought sharply to the attention of 
the Empress in connection with her own liter- 
ary efforts to create storybooks for children 
in the Persian language. 

One of these efforts was a translation of 
Hans Christian Andersen's The Little Mer- 
maid which appeared in book form, but much 
to her surprise it also appeared in two Persian 
language newspapers as a serial During 
a press conference when she was explaining the 
work of her Organization for the Intellectual 
Growth of Children, she upbraided the repre- 
sentatives of the two papers who had “pir- 
ated" her translation. 

“But, Your Majesty,” they replied, “our 
papers simply wanted to bring your transla- 
tion to the attention of a broader readership.” 

“You should have sought my permission,” 
she remonstrated. 

“Мау we remind Your Majesty that there is 
no copyright law in Iran and traditionally all 
publishers have been free to use the works 
of others.” 

“Ts that so,” she said. “We’ll see to that. I 
shall speak to my husband about it this very 
evening.” 

And she did, and though it may be a long 
time before a copyright law is enacted, the 
Iranian Parliament is presently studying the 
question. 

As you can see, I believe copyright is abso- 
lutely fundamental to the whole structure of 
the book for all concerned, librarians as well 
as authors and publishers. To end this item on, 
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a lighter note, when I am occasionally told 
that there may be a slight difference of views 
between some librarians and publishers on 
certain aspects of copyright, I am reminded of 
another limerick: 


А skeleton once in Khartoum 

Invited a ghost to his room 

They spent the whole night 

In the eeriest fight 

As to who should be frightened of siti 


The second expressed purpose of the IPA is 
to support the promulgation of textbooks in 
developing countries. If I may wrench this a 
bit by turning textbooks into just books and 
developing countries into just countries, we 
come to the next problem which can perhaps 
., be stated simply as making more books avail- 

able to more people. We know how acute a 
problem this is within our own country, how 
many schools and communities have no li- 
braries and no bookstores, how many libraries 
and bookstores are far below the standards we 
need. Well, I guess we also know how immea- 
surably more acute this problem becomes on 
the international scene. I have experienced few 
sights more depressing than the brave West Af- 
rican school entirely without books, unless it 
may be the sight of those same people, after 
they’ve learned to read and have nothing 
available for reading. The problem is simply 
stated: On a world scale there is a shortage of 
books which can’t be measured. This is not 
only a matter of quantity but also of quality 
in the sense that the need is for the right 
“kind of materials in the right languages. You 
have all experienced this in one community or 
another, and I’m sure you can imagine what it 
is like in developing countries. Furthermore, 
the problem is not only one of getting suffi- 
cient quantities of the right kind of books; it 
is also a matter of finding people competent to 
develop the indigenous library and publishing 
facilities that are needed. If you think of that 
1946 world map again and examine it in this 
respect, you might conclude that little has 
been done. Апа indeed, the task is so large 
that it can never be done. But those of you 
who are familiar with the overseas activities 
of the ALA, of Franklin Book Programs, and 
the one or two other efforts being made might 
be more optimistic, as indeed I am. 
№ 


І shan't presume to tell you about АТА ас- 
tivities, but I do wish, as a publisher in your 
midst, to salute ALA for the establishment of 
a Washington office of the ALA International 
Relations Office under Ralph Esterquest and 
for such projects as those for library educa- 
tion in Ankara and Tokyo. 

A distinguished American publisher who in 

recent years has spent much time abroad 
wrote this to me recently: ; 
We need librarians almost more than we need 
libraries throughout the world. It is discourag- 
ing indeed to walk into a library in a develop- 
ing country, even a very inadequate, meager li- 
brary and there find the books locked up. Li- 
brarians who know the value of books when they 
are read, who will fight to see that books are 
placed in the hands of those who need them, 
who will buy, borrow, or steal to acquire hooks 
for their collections—those are the people and 
those are the assets that are most greatly needed 
in the international scene. Í am convinced that 
if we had enough librarians, we would be much 
closer to having enough books. 


In both these domains, the training of peo- 
ple to produce and handle books and the pro- 
duction of more and better books, a splendid 
role has been played in these past fifteen years 
by Franklin Book Programs, a nonprofit orga- 
nization known to many of you. If you detect 
a note of pride in my comments about Frank- 
lin, you should know that I am on its board, 
that I have traveled on its behalf, and that 
there is nothing in the book world which I 
feel more honored to serve. Many of you 
probably know something about Franklin and 
a number of you have been involved in Frank- 
lin projects, so I shall try to mention only a 
few highlights of Franklin’s activities. 

Basically Franklin’s aim is to stimulate in- 
digenous publishing in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. This is done by helping with 
the translation into local languages of Ameri- 
can and other needed books and by assisting 
in the training of book publishing people. To 
date, Franklin has been involved in produc- 
ing, all locally, some 3622 editions to a total 
of 77,942,455 copies. One of Franklin’s essen- 
tial beliefs is that book development and li- 
brary development go hand in hand, and 
neither much faster than the other. 

So, Franklin has played a small role in li- 
brary activity, to wit: In the United Arab Re- 
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public, Franklin has provided Egyptian 
schools with supplementary readers. In Af- 
ghanistan, a project is under way to provide 
material for fifty model school libraries. In 
Iran, Franklin provides book collections for 
libraries. In Latin America, Franklin has 
helped in a variety of library projects includ- 
ing training librarians, developing guides to 
libraries, installing model libraries for chil- 
dren, for technical schools, and for secondary 
schools. 


Libraries in Argentina 


To give you a sense of what these projects 
are really like let me describe one: The prov- 
ince of Santiago del Estero in Argentina is 
hot, thinly populated, difficult to reach from 
the more developed coastal areas, and has a 
high rate of illiteracy. It will be the site of at 
least one phase of the country’s pilot literacy 
program, which is being directed by the Na- 
tional Literacy Committee, formed by execu- 
tive directive from Argentina’s president. The 
National Committee has asked the Fundacion 
Interamericana de Bibliotecologia Franklin to 
undertake the library phase of the project in 
Santiago del Estero. 

Under the direction of Roberto Couture de 
Troismonts, the Fundacion’s director for li- 
brary science, the Fundacion will set up two 
central libraries. They will be situated in the 
capital city, Santiago del Estero, and in 
Afiatuya and will service approximately fifty 
village libraries in the province. The Funda- 
cion will be in charge of hiring and training 
librarians, of choosing books for the libraries, 
and of purchasing jeeps which will supply 
the village libraries through rotating “book 
boxes.” There will also be a bookmobile ser- 
vice in the immediate area of the capital city. 
Through the cooperation of the armed forces, 
the main libraries will be housed in unused 
military buildings. 

The library phase of the project will sup- 
port other efforts being made by the National 
Literacy Committee to increase literacy in the 
province. 

Franklin wouldn’t pretend to more than a 
partial competence in the library field, but it 
hopes for more activity despite such disap- 
pointments as last year’s failure to get funds 
for a project sponsored jointly with the ALA 
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to survey school library needs in the develop- 
ing countries to come up with a viable ap- 
proach to reading opportunities for children 
outside the classroom. 

I could go on about Franklin, but I think 
that gives us an idea of what it's about. If you 
think I’ve been talking for the past few min- 
utes more like a librarian than a publisher, let 
me say first that I do not consider that a re- 
proach and, second, let me quote these words 
from a recent Franklin newsletter: “Libraries 
not only buy books themselves; next to 
schools, they do more than any other institu- 
tion to develop the interest in reading that 
eventually produces educated citizens and in- 
formed book buyers.” 

The third purpose of the International Pub- 
lishers? Association is to support the free- 
dom to publish and to read, which brings us 


‘to another place where that 1946 map would 


show progress here and there and a goodly 
number of dark spots. Freedom is, of course, 
a relative word, or at least subject to differ- 
ing interpretation. We consider our more-or- 
less free enterprise system of publishing freer 
than a state controlled system such as prevails 
in some other parts of the world. But, we have 
learned that our Russian friends, for example, 
think the other way around, and, if they 
haven't convinced many of us, they have at 
least caused us to envy some aspects of their 
publishing and consumption of books. Which 
reminds me of a story Ambassador Averell 
Harriman told a few years ago of a discussion 
he had had with the then Premier Khrüshchev. 
They were arguing about free elections, and" 
Harriman was saying that a free election re- 
quired at least two candidates, and Khrushchev 
was maintaining that the problem was one of 
free choice. After a while Khrushchev said, 
“Look here, Ambassador, as I understand it, 
in the recent election for governor of New 
York state, the candidates were a Harriman 
and a Rockefeller; do you call that a free 
choice?” 

Jokes and nuances aside, let me try to be 
clear about this: freedom to publish, in my 
opinion, means freedom to publish anything; 
if it is against the law, let that be judged in 
open court. And, freedom to read means free- 
dom to read anything that has not been so 
judged. Our 1946 map, brought up to 1968, | 
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will show many places where that condition 
does not prevail, including more than a few 
which are under democratic regimes. Not all 
publishers nor, I suppose, all librarians would 
agree with my view that all censorship is bad. 
But I wonder how many would not agree that 
there is still too much of it all over the world, 
and that we of the book world are obliged to 
support the freedom to read everywhere? 

Actually, the freedom to publish and to 
read in many parts of the world is as much in- 
hibited by economic and financial obstacles as 
by censorship. This brings us to the fourth and 
last purpose of the JPA—to eliminate road- 
blocks to the free circulation of books. These 
roadblocks are of several kinds, but the prin- 
cipal ones are economic. A few examples will 

~ illustrate. 

Import duty on paper into Mexico is ex- 
tremely high so that the cost of manufacture 
discourages the reprinting of many titles in 
that country. Again, in Australia, the import 
tax on paper is so high that it is cheaper to 
have books printed and bound in Singapore 
and then cart them back to Australia. 

Currency problems obstruct the flow of 
books in many places. For example, deval- 
uation in India eighteen months ago has al- 
most excluded American books from that mar- 
ket. 

Thanks to the Florence Agreement, which 
was lustily supported by the library profession 
along with others, tariffs, with few exceptions, 
have been eliminated as a major obstacle to 
international movement of books. But ex- 

“change restrictions still pockmark that old 
map. The U.S. Information Media Guarantee 
program was designed to help us over that 
currency wall, and I gather that librarians in 
such countries as Yugoslavia and Poland were 
able to appreciate its value. But, IMG was 
stopped, and the problem of currency restric- 
tion is the one most frequently mentioned by 
publishers and librarians when they are asked 
about international movement of books. One 
publisher with whom 1 recently discussed this 
problem simply said his mind boggled at the 
difficulties of getting small quantities of 
needed books into remote parts of the world, 
and he wondered if we shouldn't consider es- 
tablishing reproduction centers in various 

, places to work along the same lines as Univer- 


sity Microfilms here, paying suitable royalties, 
of course. 

Here, obviously, we of the book are con- 
fronting the same basic problem that faces 
others: Much of this world simply does not 
have the means to acquire or produce enough 
of the object in which we are interested. We 
can help them, as we have, but more, perhaps 
much more. Must not we also bend some еї- 
fort to persuading them to help themselves, 
maybe by putting a higher value on books 
than certain other, possibly flashier, artifacts? 

These, it seems to me, are some of the out- 
standing factors to note as one looks through 
the eyes of an American publisher at the in- 
ternational scene today. Through the eyes of 
this optimistic American book publisher, I see 
several other encouraging developments. 


International Book Institute 


One is the recent proposal for an Interna- 
tional Book Institute, supported by outstand- 
ing leaders in many fields. Its purpose, quite 
simply, is “to increase greatly our exchange of 
books with other countries, getting more of 
our books to foreign countries and more of 
their books to American readers.” 

The words of the proposal are worth our at- 
tention: 


The book is man’s best invention for recording, 
collecting, disseminating, and exchanging knowl- 
edge. It is essential to the progress and develop- 
ment of peoples and nations. It is equally essen- 
tial to peace and world harmony because it re- 
duces the cultural distance between peoples and 
provides a permanent base for better understand- 
ing. - 
The United States has the world’s greatest 
book publishing industry, and that industry has 
been a major factor in our national development 
over the past two centuries. Only since the end 
of World War II, however, has the United States 
begun to engage seriously in international book 
trade. A few commercial publishing companies 
have pioneered in the opening of significant for- 
eign markets, and government has employed 
books in various overseas programs, always as 
incidental material supporting government ob- 
jectives—information, aid programs in develop- 
ing countries, and cultural exchange. The num- 
ber of U.S. books that have been shipped or re- 
printed abroad runs into the millions. However, 
this output is small in terms of our capability 
and small in terms of the need for our books 
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abroad. Moreover, there has been little or no co- 
ordination of planning among our overseas book 
programs, either public or private. 

At the same time, the inflow of books from 
abroad has been meager, with the result that 
most of our books on foreign subjects have been 
written by Americans and published by Ameri- 
can houses. Except for imports of English lan- 
guage books from the British Commonwealth 
and for occasional translations from other lan- 
guages, publications have been available in the 
main only to scholars and students of foreign 
languages who have taken the trouble to seek 
them out. Аз in the case of book exports, im- 
ports have not begun either to approach their 
potential numbers or to fulfill America's need 
for them. 

Aside from a few notable exceptions, e.g., the 
Information Media Guarantee program, the 
USIS textbook subsidy program, and AID’s re- 
print programs, there has been virtually no co- 
ordination of public and private programs or ob- 
jectives. The creation, in 1962, of the Govern- 
ment Advisory Committee on International Book 
Programs was the first serious attempt to estab- 
lish a dialogue between government and the 
publishing industry. Given its limited power and 
responsibility, this committee has proved to be 
very useful In 1966 the Interagency Committee 
on Government Book Programs was established 
by the Department of State for the purpose of 
coordinating international book activities within 
government. Like the Government Advisory 
Committee, it has been successful in increasing 
vital communication among its participating 
agencies. However, the time has arrived—indeed, 
it is long overdue—when we must have more 
joint planning and discussion of all our inter- 
national book programs. It is time to move from 
dialogue to action (seminar) with continuous 
day-to-day communication in depth, not only 
between the public and private sectors, but also 
within each of these sectors. There must be cre- 
ated a national institution whose task it will be 
to plan, coordinate, advise on, and in some 
cases, carry out U.S. international book pro- 
grams, an institution with a broad objective view 
of the relationship of international book pro- 
grams to the national, indeed, international, 
good. 

We therefore propose the establishment of an 
International Book Institute (tentative title). 
Tt will be an independent, nonprofit corporation, 
created by private initiative and private funds, 
with the purpose of facilitating in every possible 
way the flow of books and related educational 
and cultural material to and from the United 
States and foreign countries. (Hereinafter, the 
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word “books” will be assumed to cover all kinds 
of related materials in other media, including 
films, microfilms, tapes, recordings, and other 
audiovisual aids in educational and informational 
systems.) 


I remind you that this is simply a proposal, 
not yet a reality. It certainly deserves our sup- 
port. 

Another encouraging factor is of particular 
relevance to this gathering: I mean the con- 
siderable and intimate collaboration between 
the publishing and library professions which 
has been growing in the last fifteen years. We 
have worked together domestically on such 
matters as the National Book Committee, Na- 
tional Library Week, support of library legis- 
lation, opposition to censorship. In the inter- 
national field, we have collaborated in support | 
of IMG, of the Universal Copyright Conven- 
tion, the Florence Agreement, international 
postal rates, and the standardization of 
publishing and library statistics. 

This collaboration in both domestic and 
foreign areas is based upon a real identity of 
interests. Leaders in the library profession 
have recognized that encouragement of free 
authorship and publishing is vital to the sup- 
ply of the materials which libraries need. And 
publishers have recognized that the library 
market is essential to the publishing of many 
books. 

It seems to me that if our examination this 
evening of that imaginary map of the flow of 
ideas has shown, anything it has revealed a 
world of many problems, some defeats, some 
triumphs, and a challenge to those who live Ьу” 
the book. Don't you agree that it is a very in- 
viting challenge? eee 
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This is the report which the Ad Hoc Joint 
Committee on National Library/Injormation 
Systems (CONLIS) presented to the ALA 
Council at Midwinter. The committee recom- 
mends the establishment of a National Li- 
brary/Information Program. 


"In March of 1966, at the invitation of Robert 
Vosper, president of the American Library 
Association, representatives of ALA, the Asso- 
ciation of College and Research Libraries, the 
Association of Research Libraries, the Council 
of National Library Associations, the Federal 
Library Committee, the Library of Congress, 
the Medical Library Association, the Special 
Libraries Association, and the American Doc- 
umentation Institute met in Chicago to con- 
sider the Recommendations for National Doc- 
ument Handling Systems in Science and Tech- 
nology as proposed by the Committee on 
Scientific and Technical Information (CO- 
SATI) of the Federal Council for Science and 
Technology. The discussion at this meeting in- 

(dicated a consensus that the recommendations 





made by COSATI, purely acide from the mer- 
its or demerits the individual proposals made, 
were basically inadequate to the real needs of 
the situation by virtue of their limitation to 
science and technology. Not only did they fail 
to consider the urgent needs for improved ac- 
cess to information in the social sciences ‘and 
the humanities (which is not attributed to any 
lack of awareness or understanding on the 
part of COSATI, but only ‘to the limited 
charge given it), but in the opinion of those 
present, this failure vitiated even some. of the 
proposals made by COSATI. The close and es- 
sential relationships between the physical and 


. biological sciences, the social sciences, tech- 


nology, and the humanities prohibit clear-cut 
divisions between them, and most libraries are 
therefore compelled to serve all of these fields 
to at least some extent. Any real improvement 
in their service to any field must therefore in- 
volve their total system. This does not mean 
that all fields will be served in precisely the 
same way or that different techniques and 
methods may not be employed to best satisfy 
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different needs, but only that these must be 
systematically compatible and coherent if any 
field, including those in science and technol- 
ogy, is to be adequately served. 

The library associations represented at this 
meeting have long recognized that stronger 
and more unified systems organized on a na- 
tional basis are essential to significantly im- 
proved library and information services. They 
have already been instrumental in establishing 
a number of programs directed toward im- 
proving the nationwide access to information 
through such systems as interlibrary loan, 
union catalogs, the Farmington Plan, and 
most recently the centralized cataloging 
scheme at the Library of Congress. It has also 
been recognized that further significant ad- 
vances must be dependent upon substantial 
participation by the federal government. 

Accordingly, the representatives at this 
meeting recommended the establishment of a 
joint committee to be called the Ad Hoc Joint 
Committee on National Library/Information 
Systems (CONLIS) and to have several func- 
tions: 

With due regard for all types and levels of 
library service, to: 

l. Be responsible for drafting a program 
directed toward improvement of the access to 
and availability of information through na- 
tional systems of libraries and information 
centers; 

2. Be responsible for continuing advice to 
and liaison with appropriate federal and other 
bodies on behalf of the library associations 
represented; 

3. Through its members, keep the associa- 
tions fully and regularly informed of commit- 
tee activity and the recommendations formu- 
lated by the committee. 

Representatives on the committee have been 
designated by the following six major na- 
tional library associations: American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries, American Documenta- 
tion Institute, American Library Association, 
Association of Research Libraries, Council of 
National Library Associations, Medical Li- 
brary Association, and Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation. 

In accordance with its charter, the commit- 
tee presents the following as its report and 
recommendation for the first essential step to- 
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ward the establishment of an effective national 
library/information system. 


Assured access to information 


The basic hypothesis proposed by the com- 
mitteee is that the national interest requires 
assured and ready access by all citizens to all 
unrestricted information.* In simplest terms, 
information as a commodity is essential to our 
development as individuals, to optimization of 
our activities, to the strength of our nation, 
and to the progress and survival of mankind. 
To have access, dificult, slow, or restricted 
only to a few, is to limit utilization, which 
thus diminishes our total national accomplish- 
ment and welfare; it is in everyone’s interest 
that all that is known is readily available to 
all so that it can be used. No one—doctor.- 
scientist, lawyer, engineer, teacher, public of- 
ficial, or plain citizen—should have less access 
to information merely because he is not lo- 
cated in a major center of population or re- 
search. The national interest is best served by 
equality of access by all elements of the econ- 
omy, wherever located, to insure equality of 
opportunity and competence. Minor differ- 
ences in speed and convenience of access will 
undoubtedly remain inevitable because of 
differences in location, but even the slowest 
and least convenient access must not be so 
slow and inconvenient that, practically, as in 
many cases now, it amounts to no access. 

It is recognized, of course, that distinctions 
must be made between users and their pur- 
poses in order to prevent abuse and overload 


* The reader must guard against misunderstanding 
the term “information” as it is used here and 
throughout this report. Commonly, most people tend 
to use the word “information” to mean specific facts 
and data; to mean what scientists are concerned 
with as opposed to what the humanist, the philoso- 
pher, the novelist, and the poet are concerned with. 
But as used here the term is to be understood in 
its more general sense as the meaningful content 
of any communication as opposed to the random, 
meaningless, interfering noise or static that may 
also be present. In this sense, the text of a poem, a 
novel, a history, and an engineering handbook are 
all equally “information.” We know of no other 
simple term that covers the content of any com- 
munication regardless of its subject matter and so 
have used this one, but caution again that it must 
not be understood as meaning only “scientific in- 


formation.” 
a 
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of the system. The high school student writing 
a theme and the doctor do not need, or want, 
the same amount and detail of information 
about the cause and treatment of cancer, for 
example. But this is a minor problem and 
solvable, as it is solved now, by common 
sense. What is important is that safeguards 
and limits not be sought in payment schemes. 
Áccess to information should not be a func- 
tion of the ability to pay for it. 

Access Equally Urgent for All Fields of Knowledge 

The need for maximum information exists 
in all realms of human thought; any consider- 
ation of the problem must encompass the so- 
cial sciences, basic sciences, humanities, tech- 
nologies, etc. The complexities, interrela- 
tionships, and fluidities of today’s disciplines 

~and the unpredictability of tomorrow’s re- 
quire initial acceptance of this total approach 
to the information problem. An advanced so- 
ciety is unquestionably dependent upon ad- 
vanced technology, but it is no less dependent 
upon advanced social sciences and a sound 
humanistic understanding. Our purpose is to 
build a society in which humans, as well as 
machines, can live happily. 

Inherent differences in information charac- 
teristics, modes of analysis and storage, and 
types of need in various subject fields may re- 
quire somewhat different systems of solution in 


different fields, and different timetables for de- . 


velopment will result not only from this but 
from recognized priorities of need. But inde- 
pendent uncoordinated developments by type 
of discipline cannot hope to solve even their 
individual problems. The inherent interrela- 
tions and overlaps between subject fields 
makes them interdependent and requires a 
common system even though that system in 
turn functions through a multiple switching 
capability. 
Quantity of Information 

The amount of significant information ex- 
isting and being added daily is beyond the 
grasp of any individual; he cannot hope to be 
familiar with all of that now existing or to 
keep current with the new additions to it. The 
impossibility of this, together with other limi- 
tations, such as his memory capacity and time 
available for work, has resulted in the now fa- 
miliar phenomenon of specialization by indi- 
.viduals in only one area of knowledge. But the 


number of publications is so great that the in- 
dividual cannot hope to acquire for his per- 
sonal library even that portion of the total 
pertinent to his own speciality, and he must 
therefore depend upon library/information 
centers as sources for needed publications. Yet 
none of these, in turn, can cope with the re- 
quirements in acquisition and processing of 
the potential input, at anything approaching 
comprehensive and uniform levels. At the 
same time, the individual, even with special- 
ization, is still left with the problem of having 
to locate within the large and rapidly growing 
body of communications that information that 
is pertinent to his needs and interests without 
missing any of importance when he has not 
time enough to scan all of it to find those parts 
that are pertinent to him. Present techniques 
for recording the existence of information, for 
analysis and evaluation, for creation of surro- 
gates (abstracts, indexes, catalogs, etc.) for 
retrieval by users are inadequate, and adequate 
new methods are not yet fully developed. This 
is true both in conventional libraries and in 
other information systems, whether automated 
or not, despite the range of present opera- 
tional, pilot, and experimental efforts. Every- 
one now lacks access to information he can 
profitably use by reason of the mass to be 
screened, the inadequate bibliographic con- 
trols, his own lack of time, and his library's 
inability to possess all the information he 
needs. 

It is obvious that the only solution to this 
difficulty is one that will enable any user to 
identify with only a short expenditure of his 
own time—and it must be short if he is to 
have sufficient time left to read what he identi- 
fies and then put the resulting information to 
use—all of that smaller segment of informa- 
tion within the larger body that is important 
to his needs. 

Local Resources Are limited 
` Аз just indicated, no library supported by 
some relatively small community (university, 
corporation, city, county, or state) can afford 
to obtain all published information and to an- 
alyze and classify it so that any part is readily 
identifiable and quickly available for use. 
Even if they could, this would obviously be a 
wasteful duplication of effort. The only solu- 
tion is to enlarge the community that shares 
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access to the information so that the cost, 
being more widely spread, can be afforded. 
For overall economy and accessibility to all, 
an integrated system based on the nation as a 
single community is required—a system that 
deals with all forms in which information is 
published, all types of information, and all 
fields of knowledge. It is taken for granted 
that each local community will continue to 
provide for itself most of what that commu- 
nity requires and that the national system, 
which each community supports in part 
through its taxes, will not replace the local ef- 
fort, but only augment it by providing for all 
what can be afforded only if all share in sup- 
porting it for their common use. 

It is readily apparent that bibliographic 
analyses—catalogs, indexes, abstracts, and the 
like—can easily be supported and shared na- 
tionally (and even internationally). It is this 
ability that has already made possible such 
significant tools as Chemical Abstracts, Math- 
ematical Reviews, The National Union Cata- 
log, Psychological Abstracts, and all the oth- 
ers. Experience such as that provided in the 
United States by the National Library of 
Medicine and the Center for Research Librar- 
ies and in England by the National Library 
for Science and Technology has also demon- 
strated that libraries and scholars across the 
nation can effectively share in using many 
kinds of publications that they cannot afford 
locally provided that they are readily, and as- 
suredly, available from such a central location 
geared to serving the nationwide community 
whenever those publications are needed 
locally. 


Federal government action required 


The foregoing sections assert that maximum 
access to information is in the national inter- 
est, that present systems are inadequate, that 
concerted and comprehensive planning must 
occur, and that local resources as presently 
constituted are limited. It is evident that a na- 
tional base of operations is in order, and it 
follows that the federal government is the 
most logical body to carry responsibility for 
a problem requiring nationwide support and 
coordination. Indeed, it is precisely to provide 
an instrument for national affairs that a federal 
government was established. 
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The distinction bears making between the 
total “national” information problem and the 
“federal” information problem. The latter has 
been the subject of several studies in recent 
years. While directed in some respects to na- 
tional needs, these have inevitably been in- 
fluenced by agency requirements, notably re- 
search and development effort in science and 
technology, and the viewpoints therefore tend 
to be restricted. But no central agency now ex- 
ists within the federal government with re- 
sponsibility and authority for cognizance of , 
the total information problem as it affects all 
the nation. Certain provisions have been made 
according to discipline (medicine, agricul- 
ture), mission (nuclear science, space, de- 
fense), branch (legislative), etc. Other provi- 
sions have sprung up in the private sector be~“ 
cause of demonstrated need (engineering, 
metals, translations). Information, however, 
is not divisible into mutually exclusive areas 
or forms. Final responsibility cannot be so 
based or excessive duplication and yawning 
gaps will continue to appear in the structure 
of our information resources. 

Furthermore, such assignment (or default) 
of responsibility encourages proprietary philo- 
sophies, both within the government and with- 
out. While this may generate and is generated 
by enthusiasm, it does not necessarily work 
toward the overall welfare. The expenditure of 
money, time, effort, and emotion by a single 
group or body, without some overall direc- 
tion, feeds this proprietary character of devel- 
opment, and the passage of time hardens the 
situation. The very essential elements of com- 
patibility and coordination are growing in- 
creasingly remote even now. 

A final factor requiring the federal ap- 
proach is the necessity for providing geo- 
graphical equivalences in accessibility. 


Present and long-range needs 
must be met 
The magnitude of all requirements in total 
information needs makes it certain that the 
most advanced technologies must be utilized, 
including those now known and those yet to 
come. Many of the newer means of recording, 
analyzing, storing, retrieving, and transmitting 
information are proving technically feasible, 
though still not wholly useable because of eco-, 
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nomic factors. Long-range planning must be 
initiated and capabilities strengthened to take 
complete advantage of such methods at all 
stages of the information cycle and to serve 
the needs of all individuals. 

Achievement of success by new systems can 
be assured only if sufficient resources are 
made available in development and applica- 
tion. Yet complete achievement is recognized 
to be still some years away—whether five, fif- 
teen, or thirty. The present need is too urgent 
to be endured without a considerable measure 
of relief. Therefore, it is also essential that 
study, planning, and implementation occur 
with respect to short-term requirements. In 
brief, work must proceed simultaneously on 
carefully established short-, intermediate-, and 

“long-term goals and not be limited to long- 
range goals only. 

The committee is quite aware of the magni- 
tude of the task. The problems are compli- 
cated and many, reaching well beyond the 
world of libraries per se. In the following sec- 
tions, some of the basic elements of total prob- 
lem and total system are outlined, with major 
points which must receive consideration. 

The process of placing desired information 
in the hands of an inquirer consists of two 
steps: 1) determination of the existence of the 
information and its location within the sys- 
tem and 2) obtaining and delivering to the 
inquirer thé information thus identified and 
located. Áutomatic systems of the future will 
probably accomplish these steps in a way that 
makes them so nearly simultaneous, as far as 
the user is concerned, that he thinks of the 
process as only one step. Indeed, the response 
in some present-day operating systems gives 
this impression. Nonetheless, in any system 
these two distinct operations are involved, 
however simultaneous they may seem, and 
they are here considered separately for this 
reason as well as because immediate improve- 
ment in access to information will most proba- 
bly require improving each of these steps by 
different methods. 


Intellectual access 


The complexity of the identification process 
is not always well recognized, and better solu- 
tions to the problems, in many cases, have yet 
io be achieved. The identification process in- 


cludes subject analysis and classification, as 
well as the physical description of the publica- 
tion, and in some cases, note of its loca- 
tion(s). There has been decreasing success in 
control and increasing dissatisfaction. One 
cause is the high degree of knowledge and 
training required for the task. Personnel with 
greater specialization and in larger numbers 
have been needed, yet they have not generally 
been available for this endeavour. Other 
causes are the mass of publication, which has 
increased to the point of near-suffocation, and 
the new forms of publication (separately 
published research reports, for example), not 
easily fitted into established bibliographic pat- 
terns. Finally, analyses that have been pre- 
pared are not always widely available or com- 
patible with those done elsewhere, resulting ei- 
ther in unnecessary duplication with waste of 
manpower and resources or in deprivation of 
wider access. 

Particularly because, as seems most likely 
for some considerable time yet, every local li- 
brary collection cannot contain every publica- 
tion its particular community of users re- 
quires, every library must at least be able to 
provide full intellectual access (bibliographic) 
to all significant information and not merely 
to that in its own collection. 

Improved intellectual access requires, ini- 
tially, enlargement of coverage. In simplest 
terms with infinite implications, all documents 
and records must be subjected to some or all 
parts of a screening and analysis process, 
This must occur, not in some subject fields 
only, but eventually in all fields. The impor- 
tance now attached to science and technology 
and the services presently operating therein 
may bring about activity in this sector more 
immediately. Yet the need in other disciplines 
is no less urgent, and in some possibly more 
so, in the light of social, political, and artistic 
implications of our times. No discipline can 
flourish in the absence of information ex- 
change. It is quietly recognized that adequate 
provision is simply nonexistent іп many—if 
not most—of the social sciences and in the hu- 
manities. While certain nonscience disciplines 
are undertaking programs of improvement, 
their requests for assistance have not been sat- 
isfied to nearly the same extent as have those 
in the sciences. It is certain that there are de- 
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grees of need by economists, for example, no 
less urgent and important, if with less glamour, 
than the needs of physical scientists. 

An obvious problem will be the screening 
of publications and other input to any store of 
information, to admit material of deserving 
significance. This significance cannot be deter- 
mined by simple and arbitrary rules applied 
to a communication, nor can future needs and 
purposes be precisely predicted. This does not 
imply that all communications must, there- 
fore, be treated as equally important or that 
prior judgments cannot be made with a high 
degree of reliability. It does mean that judg- 
ments to exclude a particular document or, 
having once included it, later to eliminate it, 
must be made only with the greatest care. 

The essential content communications must 
be identified and tagged for potential re- 
trieval, and accommodation made for changing 
terminology, interpretation, and language. 
Each unit of the record should be so digested 
and prepared that it may respond at any ap- 
propriate level and in a wide variety of forms 
as may be needed. Demands, for example, 
may require statements of data, bibliographic 
citations, abstracts, distillations or digests, lo- 
cations of documents, or the complete docu- 
ments themselves. Information from related 
units should also be incorporated in contin- 
uously updated larger summaries and reviews. 
Thus, provision must be made for storage, not 
only of the original records, but of various 
surrogates representing or substituting for 
such units. 

In addition to access to the content of all 
recorded information, it should also be possi- 
ble to obtain current, short-term, periodic re- 
ports of information newly received. The pa- 
rameters of such continuing reports should 
also be readily modifiable to reflect changing 
interests and developments. Any system must 
also have the capability of referring an initial 
query to the most relevant sources, of switch- 
ing a request to an appropriate store of infor- 
mation and to succeeding stores as required. 

Implementation of intellectual access re- 
quires parallel processing of inquiries, so that 
needs may be matched with available units of 
information. Definition, refinement, and quali- 
fication of requests will have to be as complete 
as possible, prior to any attempt at access. 
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However, it should be possible to modify re- 
quests during the searching process in the 
context of information found to be available. 
Such "dialogue" may take into account a dis- 
closed volume of existing information; it may 
also involve examination of various surrogates 
or restatement of level or character of need to 
aid in further refinement of the request. 

In contemplating any national system re- 
sponsive to requests from all geographic 
areas, in all subjects, and with varying levels 
and forms of output, the need for compatibil- 
ity and standardization is obvious. Yet it is 
recognized that different subject fields present 
different requirements in all phases of infor- 
mation handling. These requirements will be 
satisfied best by specific system components 
and techniques. Furthermore, research and de-. 
velopment now under way, already completed, 
or still to be initiated will employ theories, so- 
lutions, and equipment of quite specific na- 
ture. There is a problem of immense complex- 
jty, therefore, in achieving any degree of uni- 
versal access to information through common 
channels, by conversion, switching capability, 
or other means, and only substantial capital 
investment in research and development can 
hope to find satisfactory solutions. Such an in- 
vestment is not only of national benefit but 
beyond the capacity of any single field or li- 
brary. 

It is undebatable that any future system 
must start from and be built upon the existing 
information structure. А number of surveys 
have studied some aspects of this present 
structure, but a much more thorough study of 
present indexing, abstracting, and cataloging 
services 15 required to discover more precisely 
the existing gaps, inadequacies, and duplica- 
tions in order to determine where improve- 
ment js most required and how it can be pro- 
vided. Delegation to and support of existing 
but inadequate private agencies—commercial 
as well as nonprofit—as well as public agen- 
cies providing bibliographic services must be 
anticipated and provided for. 

Production and consumption of informa- 
tion knows no national limits, and the impor- 
tance of information-oriented activity in other 
countries is well recognized. The intellectual 
access to which we refer incorporates publica- 
tions and resources of all countries and of all, 
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time. It follows that consideration must be 
given to a worldwide approach to the prob- 
lem, with fullest possible coordination of tal- 
ent and work in all parts of the world. 


Physical access 


Physical access is the second of the two es- 
sential steps to information. Once the exist- 
ence and location of a text or data is deter- 
mined, it must then be made available. Biblio- 
graphic access alone is only a means to an 
end. It tells the inquirer what it is he needs, 
but then he must be provided with that mate- 
rial. 

As with intellectual or bibliographic access, 
this physical access must be available to all 
and in all fields of information. It cannot be 

‘limited to certain areas, such as the metropoli- 
tan centers of the country. It must serve the 
scholar, the industrialist, the scientist, the law- 
yer—all sectors of society—denying no rea- 
sonable request from anyone in the country. 

Users differ in their requirements for physi- 
cal access to information. For example, most 
often the individual concerned with the arts, 
be it graphic or verbal, needs the original or a 
reproduction of the original visual representa- 
tion. The scientist, on the other hand, is often 
likely to want a distillation of the original and 
be willing never to see the latter. This does 
not mean that the scientist never wants to see 
the original document. Some sciences are less 
concerned with quantitative data, or the origi- 
nal is needed for the study of methodology or 
insight into the overall purpose of the study. 
At the same time, the artist may need but a 
fact or an abstract. Thus the information sys- 
tem which is to provide full physical access 
must be able to supply the original, an index 
or abstract of the original (surrogate), and a 
distillation of the original. How to do this best 
is the crux of the physical access part of the 
problem of providing full information service 
to the nation. 

At the present time, it is the user’s library 
or information center, whether it is public, ac- 
ademic, special, or government, that provides 
him with physical access to published infor- 
mation. It must be recognized, however, that 
the amount of significant information already 
available and the accelerated rate at which 
new information appears makes it impossible 


now for this local library to acquire all the 
publications its patrons need. Some new ap- 
proach is needed that will enable every local 
library to have assured and, most important, 
ready access from another source to what it 
cannot provide from its own collection. Essen- 
tially this amounts to the assurance that there 
is such a source—a national lending library 
system—from which any library can borrow 
(or acquire a photocopy) quickly and easily 
any needed item not available in its own col- 
lection. The user will still apply to his local 
source, but backing up that local library or in- 
formation center will be all the stored infor- 
mation elsewhere in the nation and the knowl- 
edge that under a national effort all new data 
is being collected someplace as it becomes 
available. Only when this is a reality will that 
basic need be taken care of—a copy of all 
publications somewhere in the country that is 
readily available to all. Confronting us at this 
point is the problem of copyright, the means 
by which enterprise in the intellectual field is 
given a property right. The whole copyright 
law is now under study for possible revision. 
What the exact nature of these revisions may. 
be is not of concern to the problem of access 
to information so long as the means is re- 
tained to make information readily available. 
Solutions range from free copies of anything 
to a fee system for all copies. Somewhere in 
this range is the answer that will protect the 
author and publisher of information and still 
make it readily and quickly available to all. 

It must be emphasized, however, that any 
system assumes and its planning recognizes 
continuance, and even the strengthening, of 
local resources. The corporation or govern- 
ment agency or school or public library is ex- 
pected to provide, and may be assisted by var- 
ious means to do so, a substantial proportion 
of needed services. The national system is a 
backup resource. It is not intended to replace 
the local resource but to produce what this 
cannot practically provide for itself. It must 
also be recognized that there should be rela- 
tive equivalence of access in all regions and at 
all necessary levels of complexity. The context 
of local resources and the means of support- 
ing them will require study and the formula- 
tion of measures of need. Considerable evi- 
dence can be mustered that costs of informa- 
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tion and services drastically handicap educa- 
tors and researchers in many segments of the 
country and the world. 

This new national system to provide ready 
access to all information is a huge task. Such 
a system is predicated, of course, on the as- 
sumption that library service will be available 
to all within the next few years. Behind this 
service there will then have to be the overall 
coordination of acquisition programs and of 
distribution programs for the acquired mate- 
rials. Modern technology already can ease the 
task greatly, and it is even possible now to vis- 
ualize the time when such an information sys- 
tem will be able to provide directly the infor- 
mation wanted, rather than the document it- 
self in some form. 

Instantaneous recall of some information is 
essential in our age. However, it is recognized 
that such speed is not always necessary, an- 
other factor easing the burden of this great 
national effort. The combination of requesting 
by telephone and receiving by airmail, backed 
up by TWX or some other similar machine, 
wil take care of the large majority of re- 
quests. The technology for this last method of 
providing physical access is fully developed 
today, but it is still not truly available to most 
people. It is essential that this form of service 
be strengthened and enlarged now. Indications 
are that machine retrieval may someday be a 
complete reality in all areas of information, 
but until this is true, it will be necessary to 
take care of most physical access by present 
methods. The accelerated growth of significant 
information makes it imperative that we adopt 
machine methods as quickly as possible, but 
at the same time proceed to strengthen present 
methods of physical access for use during the 
interim period, be it ten, twenty, or more 
years.' 


Recommendation 


The essential framework for effective fed- 
eral action is now lacking, because there is no 
agency within the federal structure with either 
the responsibility or the authority to see that 
an adequate solution is developed and imple- 
mented. Therefore, our fundamental recom- 
mendation as the essential first step is: 


That there be established within the federal 
government a single agency with the responsi- 
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bility to assure that there is ready access to all 
significant published information by all ele- 
ments of the economy and with the continuing 
budget support that will enable it to fulfill this 
responsibility. 


It is emphasized strongly that this is not a 
recommendation for a monstrous, monolithic, 
federal agency to replace all existing channels 
for disseminating and providing access to in- 
formation. There must be many channels for 
these purposes, and basic library service is 
best provided, as it is now, by libraries di- 
rected and supported by the local community 
of users (whether this community is a city, 
town, or other political division; a university, 
college, or other school; a corporation or 
other commercial organization; or a govern- 
mental department or agency) and dependent ' 
on commercial publishers and distributors 
and on scholarly functions in the whole pro- 
cess of access to information and its transfer, 
dissemination, and preservation. Each such 
community is expected to continue to provide 
the basic library services for itself, which are 
capable of satisfying most of the community's 
needs, while the national agency's function is 
to augment these by providing for the com- 
mon use of all libraries those collections and 
services that the local community cannot af- 
ford but can be supported only by the nation- 
wide community and to provide a means for 
coordinating and standardizing the work of li- 
braries, publishers, and associations to avoid 
unnecessary duplication of their effort and ex- 
penditure. In the provision of these new, aug« 
menting services, the national agency should 
have the authority to itself establish and sup- 
port, directly or through contract with other 
organizations, the national service libraries 
and bibliographic facilities required. 

Which of these alternatives the agency 
elects in each case should not now be specified 
in detail, in part because there is insufficient 
information to do so accurately, and in paxt 
because the system requirements and the tech- 
niques for satisfying them will undoubtedly 
change with time, and the national 
library/information agency must be free to 
change its actions accordingly. Indeed, the 
first function of the proposed agency must be 
to investigate the present system more thor- 
oughly than any group or organization now. 
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has the resources to do, initiate research on 
both technical (equipment) and functional 
problems, and itself determine its own best ac- 
tions to fulfill the responsibility named above 
and to accomplish its mission. But what can 
be specified now are the major organizational 
requirements if this agency is to perform effec- 
tively. 

First, the agency's responsibilities should be 
limited to national library services, that is, to 
services to be made equally available to all the 
nation's libraries, including the federal librar- 
ies, rather than for it to attempt to combine 
basic library service to the federal government 
itself with service to the nation as a whole. 
The principle this recognizes is that the divi- 


sions, departments, and agencies of the federal. 


* government need access to information for 
their own use, and as in universities, research 
establishments, industry, and other elements 
of the economy, the primary satisfaction of 
these needs requires a library directed by and 
primarily responsive to the needs of the 
agency being served. It is no more possible 
for a federal library, merely because it is fed- 
erally supported, to give first priority atten- 
tion to the needs of libraries in the nation as a 
whole from a collection and staff organized 
and supported primarily to serve the needs of 
a local community of users than it is for a 
nonfederal library, such as that of a univer- 
sity, to do so. Such a federal library, getting 
its budget support from the federal agency 
served in order that the agency's information 

.needs might be met, must organize itself so 
that it can best satisfy those needs and give 
first priority in service to the individuals in 
that agency rather than to the more remote 
users in the rest of the country. From the 
other side, a library organized and responsi- 
ble to serve the nation as a whole by augment- 
ing what the local libraries can provide for 
their own communities of users cannot with- 
out conflict serve as the basic, primary infor- 
mation source for one particular agency. This 
is even less possible than to expect a single 
federal library, such as the Library of Con- 
gress, adequately to serve all the information 
needs of the Department of Defense, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Department of 
State, and all the others and for these to give 
.up completely their own libraries. 


This conflict between service to the nation 
as a whole and service to a particular local 
group is greatest with respect to the provision 
of physical access and is substantially less, 
though far from insignificant, with respect to 
bibliographic access. In the latter case, biblio- 
graphic descriptions and analyses prepared by 
a library for its own use can be duplicated or 
in other ways made available to other librar- 
ies without interfering with local access or 
needs. This has in fact been the basis for the 
Library of Congress catalog card distribution 
service. 

Since the "national group" versus "local 
group" problem is well illustrated by Library 
of Congress activity, some description will be 
useful. Under its program, the Library of 
Congress has prepared and printed catalog 
cards for its own use in accordance with its 
own needs as the Library of Congress and 
then merely printed additional copies for pur- 
chase by libraries so that they could take ad- 
vantage of this cataloging. This was, and is, 
very valuable in making it unnecessary for 
other libraries to duplicate the intellectual 
work of the cataloging done by the Library of 
Congress. But this was not a complete solution 
to the problem of cataloging even monographs 
and serial titles in all libraries, because in 
many cases the cataloging priorities es- 
tablished at the Library of Congress which 
were intended to be those best satisfying the 
needs of the users it has primary responsibili- 
ties to serve—the Congress itself—were differ- 
ent from the needs of other users throughout 
the nation, and in a great many other cases, 
the Library of Congress neither acquired nor 
catalogued the publication at all since it was 


. of insufficient interest to the needs of the Con- 


gress. To have changed priorities to satisfy 
the needs of the nation as a whole would have 
been a disservice to the needs of Congress it- 
self; while to have acquired and cataloged ti- 
tles out of scope to the congressional interest 
could have been done only by diverting funds 


- from other Library of Congress services, thus 


handicapping its primary mission of service to 
Congress. 
The only practicable way of avoiding this 


. conflict of interest is the one finally arrived at 


in this particular case—that is, by giving an- 
other agency the funds to pay for the addi- 
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tional cataloging to be done in the national in- 
terest, with authority to transfer these funds 
to the Library of Congress, as the best avail- 
able agency to do this additional work with 
assurance that it would be consistent with 
LC’s own cataloging. This responsibility of 
the Library of Congress for service to the na- 
tion as a whole, being thus separately funded 
and staffed, does not compete with its services 
to Congress for support or priority in perfor- 
mance and continuation. 

The pattern represented in minature by this 
program of cataloging one particular group of 
publications in the national interest is thus 
similar to the one here recommended for im- 
plementation of a complete national library 
system. It separates federal funding and re- 
sponsibility for library services to the nation 
as a whole from funding and responsibility 
for library services to the federal community 
itself so that they do not come into conflict 
and neither one is forced into a secondary po- 
sition. At the same time, it does not preclude 
making available for the national benefit those 
services that the federal libraries perform for 
their own purposes that can without conflict 
be utilized nationally, and indeed, establishes 
an agency to coordinate these more effectively. 

In addition to the requirements above, one 
other appears to us to be of primary impor- 
tance if the National Library Agency is satis- 
factorily to meet the national needs. This is 
that responsibility for determination of the 
agency’s programs and policies be vested in a 
board, commission, or committee of persons 
representing the communities of users to be 
served. The actual administrative officers will 
of course be qualified civil servants, ultimately 
responsible to the President and Congress and 
undoubtedly will come to these positions with 
experience gained in the user communities. 
But the needs and problems of these commu- 
nities vary in detail, and only with time can 
those persons continually facing them in their 
daily work remain fully familiar with them. 
Unless policies are guided and programs de- 
termined by those whom the agency serves, 
there is grave danger of its becoming, despite 
the best will in the world, out of touch with 
current needs and too slowly responsive to 
new problems and new solutions. For this rea- 
son, the agency and its director must be con- 
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tinually guided by a group representing the 
users. 

Whether this body is a board or commis- 
sion legally responsible for program and pol- 
icy guidance or a committee charged merely 
with advising the actual administrators, per- 
haps practically makes little difference, though 
legal responsibility is more certain of effec- 
tiveness and is therefore recommended. But in 
any case, such a group of experts in a position 
where its voice must be heard and heeded, 
without its having to hunt for a channel of 
communication and fight for an audience, is 
essential to keep the system continually and 
most effectively responsive to the national 
need and interest. This group must represent 
the ultimate individual users, major types of 
libraries, and the various agencies concerned 
with support of research. 

There are several possible places within the 
federal structure where the National Library 
Agency might be placed, and several possible 
forms it might take. It might, for example, be 
established— 

1. As a bureau or division within the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare; 

2. As an independent commission, similar 
in form to the Atomic Energy Commission, or 
as a foundation similar to the National Sci- 
ence Foundation and the National Foundation 
for the Arts and Humanities; 

3. As an independent division of the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

If the responsibility for this function of as- 
suring ready access to information by all ele- ; 
ments of the economy is to be assigned to an 
existing executive department, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare is a more 
logical choice than any other, and indeed it 
has already been charged for some time with 
administering various programs of library 
aid. It is important to note, though, that no 
such National Library Ágency is here recom- 
mended, and as is required adequately to 
solve the problem, no agency now exists 
within the department, and in fact, the admin- 
istration of even existing library legislation is 
now diffused through the department so that 
there is no unified direction of all efforts to- 
ward the same goal. But only a single agency 
competently staffed with men and women of ex- 
pert knowledge in the fields of librarianship , 
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and information handling, with the assigned 
responsibility to assure that all elements of the 
economy have ready access to all information 
and with authority not limited to just one way 
of accomplishing this or to only some aspects 
of the problem, can hope to insure a solution 
that avoids both unnecessary duplication and 
gaps in coverage. 

The operational functions required of the 
agency in fulfillment of its responsibility, and 
particularly its needs to have the freedom to 
initiate research and to act dynamically and 
promptly in an environment of rapidly chang- 
ing technology, might be better satisfied 
through the establishment of an independent 
commission, similar in form to the Atomic 
Energy Commission or a Library Foundation 

~ similar in form to the National Science Foun- 
dation, reporting directly to the President and 
Congress. Either one would undoubtedly make 
the complete centralization of responsibility 
and administration, and thus the unified ap- 
proach that is essential to an economically 
practical solution to the information problem, 
easier than inclusion of the agency within the 
already complex bureaucratic environment of 
a large executive department such as Health, 
Education, and Welfare. But despite these ad- 
vantages, there are also disadvantages from 
the point of view of public administration in 
adding still another agency budgeted outside 
of a cabinet department. 

Locating the National Library Agency 

‚ under the Library of Congress would have the 
„advantage of placing it more closely in con- 
nection with the largest single library within 
the federal establishment and one that, al- 
though intended primarily to serve a federal 
agency (the Congress), is now also serving in 
some ways the library/information needs of 
the nation as a whole. But it has already been 
pointed out that the same agency cannot with- 
out disservice to one or the other serve the na- 
tionwide need when it also must satisfy the 
primary information need of a federal agency. 
This conflict could be avoided only by es- 
tablishing the National Library Agency as a 
wholly separate agency from the Library of 
Congress itself and with a wholly separate 
budget, the only connection being that both 
would be administered by the Librarian of 
„Congress. 


The major disadvantage of this location of 
the agency is that, even with separate budgets 
for the Library of Congress per se and the 
National Library Agency, under this arrange- 
ment the National Library Agency budget still 
remains on the Legislative Branch side rather 
than on the Executive Branch side and thus 
gives an unfair impression of the actual pur- 
pose of the expenditure. A second disadvan- 
tage lies in the bifurcation of the responsibili- 
ties of the Librarian of Congress himself. 

Balancing the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of these several possible locations and 
forms for the National Library Agency, we 
believe that although any one of them can be 
made workable, the administrative and budge- 
tary relationships will be more logical and less 
conflicting if the agency is made a separate of- 
fice with the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. But we emphasize again 
that wherever located and whatever form the 
National Library Agency takes responsibility 
for assuming all national library/information 
needs are satisfied must be concentrated in a 
single agency; its function must not be weak- 
ened by combining responsibility for service 
to the nation as a whole with responsibility 
for primary service to the federal establish- 
ment itself; the agency must have broad au- 
thority to act directly or through grants or 
contracts with other federal, public, and non- 
profit agencies; and policy and program guid- 
ance must be provided by a board or commit- 
tee representing the immediate and ultimate 
users of the system to insure responsive and 
responsible guidance.in the national interest. 


ҰпллАм К. Beatty, Medical Library Asso- 
ciation 

Witam S. Bupincton, Special Libraries 
Association 


.LAURENCE В. HEILPRIN, American Documenta- 


tion Institute 

WiLLiíaM D. Моврнү, American Association 
of Law Libraries 

James E. SKIPPER, Association of Research 
Libraries 

Впт, M. Woops, Council of National Library 
Associations 

Соврох R. М/плдАм5, chairman, American 
Library Association 
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DOUBLE STAR RATING 
* * (Recommended for first purchase, 
by both public and school libraries.) 
—Library Journal 


“ONE OF THE BEST ENCYCLOPEDIAS. mm and NOW 


FOR CHILDREN” 
—General Encyclopedias in Print—1967 


“OUTSTANDING” | 
—Elementary School Library Collection (Bro-Dart) 







“EXCELLENT” 
—RQ 


*COMPREHENSIVE" 


—Catholic Library World At 1. 

: КАИ 

“BR NEW” 
—Choice 
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read the evaluation of 


THE NEW BOOK 
OF KNOWLEDGE 


by The Booklist 
and Subscription Books Bulletin of 
the American Library Association 


Following are excerpts from the review that appeared in the December 15th issue: 


bx ‚ THE NEW ВООК OF KNOWLEDGE 
is designed to meet the reference needs 
of children today in the classroom, 


library and home. It accomplishes its ` 


purpose. 


Бх The literary style is clear, direct 
and readable so that the elementary 
school child can use the material on his 
own...the writing is as interesting as 
good children's literature. 


В JZ Тһе set is profusely illustrated with 
C both color and black and white illustra- 
tions. They are consistently attractive 


and of high quality, well selected to ex- . 


plain апа also to extend the text, and 
placed near the text they supplement. 


Jz Because THE NEW BOOK ОЕ 


KNOWLEDGE is an authoritative, accu- 
rate, readable general encyclopedia for 
children...it is recommended for school 
library, public library and home pur- 
chase. 


Thus the most authoritative reference book 
reviewing medium joins the growing acclaim 
for The New Book of Knowledge. This com- 
mendatory appraisal, appearing only a little 
over a year after publication, emphasizes the 
unusual educational significance accorded 
the new children's encyclopedia by reviewers 
and educators across the country. (We invite 


. you to send for a reprint of the complete re- 


view by the Subscription Books committee, or 
of any review referred to above.) 


Grolier Educational Corporation 
845 Third Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 10022 
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Fast help! 
Bro-Dart's complete 


cataloging 


processing kits $ 
Over 32,000 titles 
for immediate delivery 


NOTE: SET OF 8 CATALOG < 
CARDS INCLUDES EXTRAS 


Bro-Dart will handle your kit orders as 
soon as they are received—on any of 
over 32,000 elementary and secondary 
school titles! Each Bro-Dart kit gives you 
headed catalog cards, imprinted book 
card, book pocket and spine label. And 
when there's a choice of classification 
Bro-Dart has provided for that, too. For 
example, individual biographies are pre- 
pared under thewidely used call number: 
"B with biographee's surname," or in an 
alternate kit in which no call number has 


andf 


Judson, Clara Ingram 
^ "Abraham Lincoln 


* hudson, Clara Ingram 
Abraham Lincoln 


Life Rory of i 

vos Abraham Li 
Mad ырс farm boy Uni tro а. : 
ti States, during Civil War days, 2 





been imprinted. This same flexibility is 
available for "Easy" books. The six spine 
labels provide alternates and blanks. 
The cost of the kits is remarkably eco- 
nomical, and, if you order books and 
kits from Bro-Dart, kit prices are even 
lower. Kits for Audio-Visual materials also 
available. 


For further information and a list of more 
than 32,000 immediately available titles, 
write: 


vo Dat 


Dept. ALA-3 * P.O. Box 923 * Williamsport, Pa. 17701 


2 
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In Miami the sun was warm, the sky blue аза 
poster, and the nights as balmy as a techni- 
color movie. Ácross the rest of the nation, one 
of the severest coldwaves in history sent 
many of the delegates scurrying to phones to 
hear of furnace breakdowns and stalled autos 
from those on the home front. Visions of the 
shuttered Edgewater Beach Hotel, closed sud- 
denly just before Christmas, haunted the con- 
vention planners. The decision to move the 
Midwinter Meeting to different locations was 
Just two years old. The thought of what might 
have happened provided the only real “chill” 
of the conference. 

As the delegates to the convention shucked- 
out of their winter woolens and into light cot- 
tons and much drip-dry, stories of atrocities 
of travel in the subzero north were related 
with relish. One plane in Minneapolis had to 
forego takeoff when it was discovered the 
door had frozen open. The shivering passen- 
gers were herded into another plane. А super- 
jet out of Ohio iced up so heavily over Geor- 
gia that they were forced to land and take 
refuge in a hangar for two hours of thawing. 

А total of 1658 persons registered as of the 
Thursday session of Council offered proof of 
the success of the idea to move Midwinter 


a + S 
EELA zr Sure 
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to other cities in order to provide a broader 
scope in attendance. Апа it was also a record- 
breaking “working” conference with 621 meet- 
ings, a library equipment exhibit, and a gen- 
eral program session introducing the idea of 
an international “Year of the Book." With 
meetings getting under way at 8:30 in the 
morning and many lasting up to midnight, 
there was little opportunity to fry the hide on 
the beaches and along poolside. 


Council 


Meeting in the Medallion Room of the 
Americana Hotel provided a U.N.-like setting 
for the two sessions of ALA Council Ar- 
ranged in tiers around the stage, the Council 
heard a series of reports and discussions that 
ranged from bland routine to deep concern. 
Opening the session and establishing the tone 
for the meeting was Foster E. Mohrhardt, 
president. 


President's Address 


Looking at ALA and general library devel- 
opments since San Francisco impresses one 
with the dynamic character of librarianship in 
1968 and the ability to meet effectively needs 
and challenges in every aspect of life. 
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Headquarters Needs 


When we met six months ago, there was 
much concern in this Council about the pro- 
posed change in headquarters location. The 
decisive membership vote to remain in Chi- 
cago still leaves us faced with an urgent need 
for adequate headquarters facilities. Immedi- 
ately following the membership decision, the 
Executive Board authorized the continuation 
of the Space Needs Committee and outlined its 
. responsibilities to include: 

1. Projecting long-range space needs. 

2. Exploring the possibilities for expanded 
use of present facilities. 

3. Studying the comparative efficiency of al- 
ternatives such as rental space, expansion, or 
a new building. 

4. Investigating costs and financing. 

The committee's responsibilities are so 
broad, significant, and urgent that they will 
need all the guidance and aid that you can 
provide. 

When the present building was planned, de- 
termined efforts were made to provide space 
and facilities for years ahead. The unprece- 
dented growth in librarianship and the Asso- 
ciation have made the present quarters inade- 
quate long before the anticipated time. The 
Executive Board has, therefore, decided that 
intensive studies and projections of ALA 
growth must be made as the first step in space 
planning. Staff size, changes in responsibility, 
relationships to state and regional develop- 
ments, and new developments in the profes- 
sion are some of the factors that must be ex- 
amined at an early stage. 

The rapid expansion of your Ássociation in 
membership and responsibilities is taxing the 
ALA organizational structure as well as the 
building and space. The membership and the 
Executive Board recognize that changes must 
be made in the headquarters staff structure if 
this office is to respond quickly and usefully 
to changing and growing membership needs. 
The budgeting process must be streamlined 
and coordinated. PEBCO members have been 
considering a new Central Planning and Bud. 
get Mechanism. Consideration is also being 
given to realignments that would provide the 
senior executive staff with more time for 
study, evaluation, and planning. 


Anyone who has worked closely with ALA 
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headquarters employees is impressed with 
their intense interest in library developments 
as well as with the technical details of their 
work. We are too apt to take for granted the 
staff support at every level of our work. The 
outstanding esprit de corps is a tribute to the 
warm and understanding leadership of our 
executive director, David Clift. 


Federal Activities 


In signing the Library Services and Con- 
struction Act, President Johnson pointed out 
that: 

In the past decade, this law has given assist- 
ance to libraries serving 75 million Ameri- 
cans. 

Thirteen million Americans have received 
library service for the first time. 

Local libraries have bought more than 27 
million books and other education items. 

719 new libraries have been built. 

$100 million in federal funds has been 
matched by more than $321 million in state 
and local funds. 

We have had understanding support from 
the President and the Congress, and we ap- 
preciate what they have done for American li- 
brarianship. 

Important as these support programs are, 
they must not divert our attention from other 
federal activities directly affecting nearly 
every phase of our professional work. 

You will recall that at our San Francisco 
Council meeting last June, the ALA Intellec- 
tual Freedom Committee reported on the ur-, 
gent need for an objective study of obscenity. 

Through action of the Congress and the 
President, we now have a Commission on Ob- 
scenity and Pornography. The commission 
will study intensively such topics as “the effect 
of obscenity and pornography upon the public 
and particularly minors.” Membership of the 
commission has just been announced by Presi- 
dent Johnson. Chaired by Dean Lockhart of 
the University of Minnesota Law School, the 
group includes leaders from many professions. 
We are particularly pleased that the strong in- 
terests of our field in this subject are recog- 
nized by the appointment of Frederick Wag- 
man of the University of Michigan Library to 
the commission. 

Pending or completed legislative activities, 
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affecting our work indicates increases in 
postal rates and copyright. 

Intensive cooperative activities of the three 
national libraries, development of the MARC 
cataloging project, and preliminary work on 
the Library of Congress serials center repre- 
sent the varied federal developments that have 
direct implications for libraries throughout 
the country. 

The National Advisory Commission on Li- 
braries has just submitted a report to the 
President. We still look forward to exploring 
and studying the report and its implications at 
the Kansas City Conference. 


Grants 
We are delighted to learn that the H. W. 


- Wilson Foundation has decided to extend 
through 1972 its scholarship grants. The 
amounts of individual grants and the total for 
the period are substantially increased over 
previous years. With the Association's interest 
in and development of manpower programs, 
we wish to express our appreciation to How- 
ard Haycraft, president of the Foundation, for 
his aid to library education and stimulation of 
scholarship programs. 

By emphasizing quality as well as numbers 
in support of library school students, these 
Scholarships are making important contribu- 
tions to professional library services. The gen- 
eral public and the library profession are joint 
beneficiaries of this forward-looking program. 

We are, also, again professionally indebted 
Хо the Knapp Foundation, whose president, С. 
E. Stouch, recently announced a grant of 
$1,163,718 to the Association for a five-year 
School Library Manpower Project. Although 
the most direct impact of the project will be 
on school libraries and recruitment, it is ex- 
pected that every segment of librarianship will 
benefit from this imaginative and realistic 
project. 

À recent announcement of the ACRL 
Grants Committee discloses ninety grants of 
funds and equipment to college and university 
libraries. І 

The Council on Library Resources, through 
assistance to the Library Technology Program 
and other ALA activities, has been responsible 
for some of our most stimulating and progres- 
„sive programs. 


Interest, support, and critical evaluation by 
ALA members are essential to the Associa- 
tion’s viability. 


Association Activities 


Recently evident is renewed interest in 
greater cooperation and coordination. Some 
members have expressed concern with the 
splintering of Association interests and ac- 
tivities. Discussion at an orientation meeting 
for incoming officers of divisions and sections 
and new Executive Board members showed 
interest in developing means for increased 
interaction among units of ALA. One group 
proposed the encouragement of “controlled 
fragmentation” leaving with the overall ALA 
matters of concern to the total library world. 

Such discussions are healthy and useful 
now when our Association is in such a period 
of expansion. Whatever changes may be re- 
quired, let’s be certain that they are imple- 
mented only after careful consideration and 
planning, rather than through piecemeal ac- 
creditation. 

Two of our newest committees have rapidly 
developed exciting programs. The Ad Hoc 
Committee on Opportunities for Negro Stu- 
dents in the Library Profession under the dy- 
namic chairmanship of Mrs. Virginia Lacy 
Jones has developed a project for a “recruit- 
ment and scholarship program to attract 
Negro students to the library profession.” 

The Special Committee on National Man- 
power Programs was appointed to take advan- 
tage of the initiative provided by Mary V. 
Gaver’s presidential program. We are im- 
pressed with the activities of the committee 
and the work already undertaken and the as- 
sessment evaluations and program develop- 
ment for library manpower. 

Local libraries continue to show ingenuity 
and imagination in developing services to 
meet changing and challenging social and ed- 
ucational needs. We can all be proud of the 
cooperation between ALA and the President’s 
Council on Youth Opportunity. “Making the 
Summer Count—A Librarian’s Guide to Ac- 
tivities for Young People” is a highly useful 
guide for those developing activities to moti- 
vate the reading of children and young peo- 
ple, particularly the handicapped. Stimulation 
for the effort came through the National Li- 
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brary Week Steering Committee and is indica- 
tive of the close working relationship between 
librarians and publishers. 

President Johnson, in signing the Library 
Services and Construction Áct, and, also, at a 
recent Smithsonian speech, emphasized his 
personal commitment to libraries and their 
support of his national goal—"As much edu- 
cation for every citizen as he wants and can 
absorb." 

Our Association has a long and firm com- 
mitment to this; and present interest, stimula- 
tion, and support give us an opportunity that 
must be acted upon by us all. 


Nominating Committee 


Richard E. Chapin, chairman of the ALA 
Nominating Committee, formally presented 
that committee’s report as it appeared in the 
November Bulletin. Anne C. Edmonds, 
chairman of the Council Nominating Com- 
mittee, presented the list of candidates as it 
appeared in the December Bulletin. 


Committee on Appointments 
Some Accent on Youth 

Roger H. McDonough, chairman of the 
Committee on Appointments, took the occa- 
sion of reporting the names of the members of 
the ALA Nominating Committee as they ap- 
peared in the September Bulletin to comment 
on the efforts of the committee to introduce 
new and younger members to Association ac- 
tivities. He defined the term “young” as indi- 
cating anyone younger than himself. 

First Vice-President and President-Elect 
McDonough felt that too little was known of 
the methods and problems of committee ap- 
pointments: 

“I began work on this project in August by 
preparing a letter for the September ALA 
Bulletin inviting suggestions and particularly 
calling attention to my desire to bring some 
younger members into the committee struc- 
ture. I also enlisted the help and cooperation 
of my fellow state librarians and the head- 
quarters staff, and literally hundreds of replies 
were received to these appeals, and there was 
a considerable logistical problem in handling 
them efficiently. With the help of the ALA 
staff, a master list was prepared of all persons 
now serving on ALA committees. I believe 
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this was the first time this had been done, and 
it proved to be extremely helpful. As a corol- 
lary step, my office made lists for each com- 
mittee of all persons suggested for appoint- 
ment. Obviously, we: were then able to check 
the suggested names against the master list 
and try to fit people into the various openings 
that were available. 

“Before reaching any decisions, I prepared 
some criteria to serve as guiding principles 
for any nominations to be brought to the Ex- 
ecutive Board at its fall meeting in Chicago. 
These were as follows: 1) present commit- 
ments (or lack of them); 2) ALA member 
for at least five years; 3) has already served 
at divisional, sectional, or state level; 4) geog- 
raphy (spread the appointments) ; 5) type of 
librarian (cataloger, reference librarian, ad- , 
ministrator, etc.); 6) endorsements; 7) age 
(bring in some young blood). Afer all of the 
above had been considered, the overriding 
consideration, in my judgment, was that the 
appointment go to the person who would do 
the best job for the Association on the partic- 
ular committee concerned. 

"We then came to the facts of life of the 
problem (which is that there was a consider- 
able gap between what we might want to do 
and what the hard realities of the situation 
permit). When the chips were down and real 
decisions had to be made, it turned out that 
my committee and I were responsible for no 
more than 50 to 60 new appointees for an or- 
ganization of more than 36,000 members. We 
were, therefore, unable to bring in as many. 
new people as we wished, and, in many cases, 
this is because so many people are continued 
for a second and/or third two-year term. 

"The ground rule for most committee ap- 
pointments has been that no person may serve 
more than six years or a total of three two- 
year terms. It would appear that people who 
have been appointed for one two-year term 
are sometimes recommended for reappoint- 
ment on a more or less automatic basis, al- 
though this was not the intention when the 
ground rule was established. I have suggested 
to the Executive Board that this and other fea- 
tures of the committee structure be reviewed 
to see if it is the fairest we can devise. 

“In any case, our committee was firm in 
not recommending for appointment any per-, 
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son who was already serving on another ALA 
committee or who was a candidate for an elec- 
tive office, including that of president-elect of 
a division. In some instances, I went out of 
my way to inform some of the individuals 
who had been recommended for appointment 
and informed them why they were not being 
considered. They were uniformly gracious and 
understanding and readily agreed that multi- 
ple appointments should be avoided. 

“When I met with the Committee оп Ap- 
pointments, I brought out all of these facts 
and informed them that I was still interested 
and concerned that we bring in a number of 
good young members of our Association and 
suggested that they consider this for action at 
the division level. 

“I make this somewhat extended explana- 
tion because I believe committee work to be the 
very essence of service within the Association 
and because I feel strongly that all appoint- 
ments must be carefully thought through if 
the Association is to be well served and if all 
our members are to be afforded a fair oppor- 
tunity for service. It is at the committee and 
division level that most of the real work of the 
Association is accomplished. There is another 
important consideration which must not be 
overlooked. It is that for many individuals, a 
committee post is required to justify their at- 
tendance at national conferences. In such in- 
stances, a committee appointment may repre- 
sent a kind of passport.” 


Headquarters Space Needs 


Katherine Laich, chairman of the Head- 
quarters Space Needs Committee, reported on 
activities resulting from the decision of mem- 
bership to maintain ALA headquarters in Chi- 
cago. A study is to be undertaken analyzing 
current and historical records to determine 
the size and scope of headquarters, possible 
income and expenditures, and to collect data 
on comparative costs of building an addition 
to the existing structure, renting additional 
space, building a new structure suitable for 
the needs of the Association for the next 
twenty years. 


Membership Bylaws Changed 


Sarah L. Wallace, chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee, reported on proposed 


changes in Article 1 of the Bylaws concerning 
membership. The wording of the classification 
of Librarian Members was changed to allow 


for other professions such as personnel and 


public relations. The classification of Corre- 
sponding Member was dropped. The question 
of withholding the right to vote from organi- 
zation or institution members is under further 
study, and recommendations will be presented 
at the Kansas City Conference. The Bylaws, as 
approved, are printed below. Those interested 
in comparing them with the existing Bylaws 
may like to see page 1241 of the November 
1967 Bulletin. 


BYLAWS 
Article 1. Membership 


Sec. 1. Classification of Membership. Member- 
ship of the Association shall consist of: 
А. PERSONAL MEMBERS 

1. Librarian Members—all members who are 
employed in library service or related ac- 
tivities or who are enrolled in a program 
of library education. 

2. Trustee Members—all members who are 
trustees of libraries. 

3. Honorary Members—persons nominated by 
the Executive Board and elected for life 
by the Council. 

4. Life Members—all who are life members 
at the time of the adoption of this section 
and other persons who shall elect to con- 
tribute to the endowment fund of the As- 
sociation the dues provided in Sec. 2 of 
this Article. 

5. Continuing Members—those persons who 
have had 25 years of consecutive member- 
ship in the Association, who are members 
at the time of retirement from library 
service or related activities, and who have 
applied for such membership for life. 

6. Lay Members—all Personal Members not 
included in any of the above categories 
but interested in the work of the Associa- 
tion. 

B. ORGANIZATION MEMBERS 

l. Library and Library School Members— 
nonprofit libraries and nonprofit schools 
conducting programs of library education. 

2. Library Association Members—local, state, 
regional, national, and international asso- 
ciations of librarians and libraries. 

3. Nonlibrary Members—nonprofit organiza- 
tions other than libraries, library schools, 
library associations. 

4. Affiliated Organization Members—national 
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and international organizations having 
purposes similar to those of the Associa- 
tion or its subdivisions. 

C. ЅрЕСІА, MEMBERS—patron of the ALA, sus- 
taining, supporting, cooperating, subscribing, 
and contributing—persons and organizations, 
except nonprofit libraries and library schools, 
electing to pay the dues specified in Sec. 2 
of this Article. 

Sec. 2. Dues, Rights, and Privileges. All mem- 
bers except those becoming life members before 
1939 shall be eligible for two divisional member- 
ships (one in a type-of-library division and one 
in a type-of-activity division) without the pay- 
ment of additional dues to the Association. 
Members of the Association may become mem- 
bers of more than two divisions upon payment 
of additional dues of $5 for each additional 
division publishing a journal (excluding news- 
letters and other similar materials) and $2 for 
each other additional division. However, a mem- 
ber of two divisions jointly publishing a journal 
shall pay $2 for the additional division. The 
divisions shall have the right to impose addi- 
tional fees upon their members, except no ad- 
ditional division fees may be imposed on Honor- 
ary, Continuing, or Special Members. Only 
Personal Members and personal Special Mem- 
bers shall have the right [to vote and] to hold 
office. The dues to be paid, the publications to 
be received, and the divisional privileges shall 
be as follows, although any member may pay a 
higher rate than is provided herein and receive 
corresponding privileges: 

A. PERSONAL MEMBERS 
1. Librarian Members: ALA Bulletin and 

upon request Proceedings. 
Class A. Nonsalaried Librarians (students 
enrolled in a program of library educa- 
tion, retired librarians not eligible for 
continuing membership, nonsalaried li- 
brarians who are members of religious 
orders, etc.), Canadian librarians who be- 
long to the Canadian Library Association, 
and other foreign librarians not employed 
in libraries in the U.S. or Canada, dues $6. 
Class B. Salary up to $3,000, dues $6 
Class C. Salary $3,001-$4,000, dues $10 
Class D. Salary $4,001—$5,000, dues $14 
Class E. Salary $5,001—$6,000, dues $18 
Class F. Salary $6,001—$7,000, dues $22 
Class С. Salary $7,001-$8,000, dues $26 
Class Н. Salary $8,601-$9,000, dues $30 
Class I. Salary $9,001-$10,000, dues $35 
Class J. Salary $10,001-$15,000, dues $40 
Class K. Salary $15,001 and over, dues $50 
2. Trustee Members 
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Dues, $6 annually; ALA Bulletin and 
upon request Proceedings. 

3. Honorary Members à 
No dues; ALA Bulletin and upon re- 
quest Proceedings and any divisional 
memberships. 

4. Life Members 
Dues, $500; ALA Bulletin and upon 
request Proceedings and Membership 
Directory, and, for those becoming life 
members after 1939, two divisional 
memberships. Additional life divisional 
memberships may be obtained for $50 
each, Designation of divisional member- 
ships may be changed at the end of 
each membership year as desired. 

5. Continuing Members 
No dues; ALA Bulletin and upon re- 
quest Proceedings. 

6. Lay Members 
Dues, $6 annually; ALA Bulletin and 
upon request Proceedíngs. 

B. ORGANIZATION MEMBERS 
1. Library and Library School Members 

а. ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, Member- 
ship Directory, and appropriate head- 
quarters services shall be available to 
libraries and library schools upon pay- 
ment of annual dues as follows: 

Annual Operating Dues 

Expenditures 

$9,999 or under 

$10,000 or over 


$10 

$10 plus 50 cents for 
each additional $1000 
annual expenditure 
or fraction thereof 
over $10,000 up to 
$500,000. Maximum 
dues $250. 

Library and Library School Members 
paying dues of $60 or more: any divisional 
memberships requested. 

For determination of the rate to be paid 
for membership services and publications, 
annual operating expenditures shall be 
defined as the total annual operating ex- 
penditures of the previous fiscal year. | 

b. Divisions, departments, or branches of 
Library and Library School Mem- 
bers, dues $10 annually; ALA Bulle- 
tin, Proceedings, and Membership 
Directory. 

c. Canadian libraries which belong to 
the Canadian Library Association 
and other foreign libraries, dues $10 
annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceed- 
ings, and Membership Directory. 
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2. Library Association Members 
Dues $25 annually; ALA Bulletin, Pro- 
ceedings, and Membership Directory. 
3. Nonlibrary Members 
Dues $10 annually; ALA Bulletin, Pro- 
ceedings, and Membership Directory. 
4. Affiliated Organization Members 
Dues $25 annually; ALA Bulletin, Pro- 
ceedings, and Membership Directory. 
C. SPECIAL MEMBERS 
l. Patron of the ALA 
Dues $1000 annually; any divisional 
memberships requested, ALA Bulletin, 
Proceedings, and Membership Direc- 
tory. 
2. Sustaining Members 
Dues $500 annually; any divisional 
memberships requested, ALA Bulletin, 
Proceedings, and Membership Direc- 
tory. | 
3. Supporting Members 
Dues $300 annually; any divisional 
memberships requested, ALA Bulletin, 
Proceedings, and Membership Directory. 
4. Cooperating Members 
Dues $200 annually; апу divisional 
memberships requested, ALA Bulletin, 
Proceedings, and Membership Direc- 
tory. 
5. Subscribing Members 
Dues $100 annually; any divisional 
memberships requested, ALA Bulletin, 
Proceedings, and Membership Directory. 
6. Contributing Members 
Dues $75 annually; any divisional mem- 
berships requested, ALA Bulletin, Pro- 
ceedings, and Membership Directory. 
Sec. 3. Members falling into two or more 
tategories of membership shall pay the highest 
applicable dues and shall receive corresponding 
privileges. The Executive Board shall have the 
authority to make adjustments in the scale of 
dues for cases not clearly covered in Sec. 2. 
Sec. 4. The class to which any persona] mem- 
ber belongs, except Honorary, Life, and Special 
Members, shall not be specified in the Directory 
and shall be regarded as confidential. 


Ask for Federal Agency 
to Assure Access to Information 


William S. Budington presented the report 
of the Аа Hoc Joint Committee on National 
Library/Information Systems. Floor discus- 
sion was generally favorable, and the report 
was endorsed by Council. The National Advi- 
sory Commission on Libraries was presented 


with a copy of the report during its investiga- 
tive sessions, and it was felt that they would 
provide the initial federal reaction. The report 
is printed on page 255. 


A Status Report from the 
Freedom of Access to Libraries Committee 

Keith Doms, chairman of the Freedom of 
Access to Libraries Committee, reported a 
29.3 per cent response to their questionnaire 
designed “to gauge the readiness of libraries 
to adjust policies, practices, or facilities for the 
widest use of libraries by all segments of soci- 
ety." They are currently being evaluated and 
will form the basis for the final report to be 
presented in Kansas City. A program of inter- 
views with national spokesmen for minority 
groups is in progress to provide current infor- 
mation and opinion which will offer a frame- 
work for specific study proposals and priority 
ratings. 


Hammond Incorporated Library Award 


Philip S. Ogilvie, chairman of the Awards 
Committee, announced the new wording for 
the C. S. Hammond Company Library Award: 


The Hammond Incorporated Library Award of 


: $500 and a citation is presented annually to a 


librarian or library in а community or school for 
making an unusual contribution, through either 
continued service or a single contribution of last- 
ing value, to effective use of or increased inter- 
est in maps, atlases, and globes by children and 
young people through high school age. 


The original wording was: 


Made to a librarian who has effectively encour- 
aged the use of maps and atlases or promoted 
an interest in cartography. 


Council Takes Stand on 

Copyright Legislation 
By far the liveliest session was in response to 
the clear and concise presentation of the is- 
sues involving the change of copyright now 
before the Senate. Edmon Low, chairman of 
the Committee on Legislation, made the pre- 
sentation as a joint report with the Committee 
on Copyright Issues. In the discussion that 
followed, L. Quincy Mumford stated that he 
could not endorse the resolutions as they 
stood. He had discussed the report with the 
legal counsel for the Library of Congress and 
was taking the position that they could agree 
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on the right of librarians to copy material as 
replacement for copyrighted works no longer 
commercially available, however, they feel that 
the general statement on the concept of fair 
use goes beyond all previous concepts of this 
term. Verner Clapp, in his inimitable style, 
spoke elegantly in behalf of the resolutions 
and summed it up with, “АП we are doing is 
insisting on our right in existence long before 
the copyright." This was underscored by 
references half mumbled about Sumer and the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. It is also at his sug- 
gestion that the entire report is printed. All res- 
olutions passed unanimously, including a 
charge from Council that the Legislation Com- 
mittee, working with legal counsel and the 
members of the Washington Office, attempt to 
place these resolutions into action. 


The Committee on Copyright Issues and the 
Legislation Committee, after careful evaluation 
of the terms of House Bill 2512 as passed April 
11, 1967 (and its Senate counterpart S. 597 as 
proposed), believe the Copyright Revision Bill 
in its present form is inimical to the interests of 
libraries and the public because: 

First, it would subject librarians to liability 
for copyright infringements for which they are 
not responsible and from which they have no 
practical escape; 

Second, it would deny librarians the right to 
replace, by copying, copyrighted works which 
are no longer commercially available. 

The proposed bill provides that a librarian 
who reproduces a copyrighted work is guilty of 
copyright infringement and liable for costs of 
litigation, actual damages, statutory damages up 
to $20,000 per infringement, and, if found guilty 
of having committed offense willfully, of impri- 
sonment for up to one year, unless he can af- 
firmatively prove in court that the use which 
was made of such copy by the person requesting 
it was a “fair use." 

Since the librarian cannot control the use 
which is made of any copy of a copyrighted work 
and since the mere copying of a copyrighted 
work by a librarian may not be considered by 
the courts a “fair use," the “fair use" defense 
may well provide no practical protection to 
librarians. 

Thus, if this legislation is enacted, libraries 
and trustees of libraries will be faced with three 
alternatives. First, cease all copying for library 
users. Second, continue copying and accept the 
risk that no copyright infringement suit will be 
filed. Third, continue copying but, first, have all 
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copying requests cleared by legal counsel in 
advance; second, keep for a period of three 
years a record of the names and addresses of 
persons for whom copies are made as well as a 
written statement of the intended use of the 
copy; and third, obtain and preserve for three 
years an indemnification agreement from each 
user. 

The Committee on Copyright Íssues and the 
Legislation Committee are of the opinion that 
the abolition of "in library" copying of copy- 
righted works would impose a serious and un- 
reasonable hardship on libraries and those they 
serve. 

The committees are also of the opinion that 
no librarian or trustee should be required to 
provide essential library services at the risk of 
incurring civil and even criminal liability. 

The committees finally are of the opinion that 
the administrative and legal burdens involved in 
providing minimum protection against legal lia- 
bility under the proposed bill are wholly un- 
realistic, economically infeasible, and profes- 
sionally unacceptable. 

Accordingly, the committees recommend that 
the following resolution be adopted by the Coun- 
cil: 

RrsoLvED, that the Association seek to have 
the Copyright Revision Bill (S. 597) amended to 
include the following additional provisions: 

Chapter 1 of the bill should contain a new 
section 118 to read as follows: 

"Notwithstanding the provisions of section 
106, it is not an infringement of copyright for a 
nonprofit school, college, publie, reference, or 
research library to reproduce a work, or a por- 
tion thereof, in its collection, provided such 
reproduction is not for the direct or indirect 
commercial advantage of the library and pro: 
vided further that nothing herein shall excuse 
such user of its collection from any liability for 
copyright infringement he might otherwise incur 
by reason of his use of such reproduction." 

Chapter 1 of the bill should contain а new 
section 117 to read as follows: 

*Notwithstanding the provisions of section 
106, it is not an infringement of copyright for a 
nonprofit school, college, publie, reference, or 
research library to reproduce a work in its 
collection without permission of the copyright 
owner or owners, if such reproduction is for the 
purpose of replacing such work, or a portion 
thereof, and not for the direct or indirect com- 
mercial advantage of the library." 

RESOLVED FURTHER, that the Association op- 
pose the passage of any copyright revision bill 
not containing the substance of the foregoing 
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amendments. 

Аз part of the total revision of the copyright 
law under consideration by the Congress, a sep- 
arate bill has been passed by the Senate and 
sent to the House which would establish a na- 
tional commission to study the relationship of 
the new technology to copyright. 

This bill, 5.2216, and the national commis- 
sion it would establish, is designed to permit 
the passage of the Copyright Revision Bill be- 
fore the resolution by the national commission 
of the critical issues of computer use of copy- 
righted works and other utilizations of copy- 
righted works made possible by technological 
advances. 

Recognizing the potential impact of the new 
technology on library services and activities, we 
are of the opinion that the copyright problems 
created by the new technology must be studied 
in depth. We would of course consider it more 
logical if such problems were studied and rec- 
ommendations made by the commission before 
any Copyright Revision Bill is enacted. 

However, if this is impractical; we neverthe- 
less believe that the Association should support 
the establishment of the commission and en- 
deavor to participate actively in its work. 

We make this recommendation, however, only 
with the further recommendation that the Asso- 
ciation strongly urge the Congress to amend the 
Copyright Revision Bill to provide that such of 
its terms as relate to any copyright usage under 
study by the national commission not become 
effective until the national commission has 
made its report and the recommendations con- 
tained therein have been acted upon by the 
Congress. 

Accordingly, the committee proposes that the 
following resolutions be adopted by the Council: 

RzsoLvzp, that the ALA support the national 
commission to be created by 5.2216; and 

RESOLVED FURTHER, that the ALA strongly 
urge that the Copyright Revision Bill be amended 
to provide that such of its terms as relate to any 
copyright usage under study by the national 
commission shall not become effective until the 
commission has made its report and the recom- 
mendations contained therein have been acted 
upon by the Congress. 


In addition, the following resolution was 
also passed unanimously by Council upon pre- 
sentation by Mr. Low. 


Be it RESOLVED that the American Library Asso- 
ciation, a professional organization with a mem- 
bership of more than 37,000, hereby urges the 
Congress of the United States to take immediate 


action to make appropriations to further the 
construction of the Library of Congress James 
Madison Memorial Building in the interest of 
economy and efficiency, because, due to escala- 
tion in prices, any delay only adds to the cost 
of the building, which is generally recognized 
as essential. Funds now necessarily being ex- 
pended for rental space could be saved; and 
services vital to the library world, the research 
community, and the public would not be en- 
dangered because of lack of appropriate space. 

Therefore the American Library Association 
calls upon the Congress to act swiftly in the 
national interest on behalf of the Library of 
Congress, which serves as the national library 
of the United States and whose services are 
central and essential to the welfare of the na- 
tion’s libraries. 


For the first time in many years the Notable 
Books list was presented to Council and at the 
same time released to the press. The practice 
of holding it for publication in the March 
issue of the ALA Bulletin was dropped as 
being too restrictive a practice. The annotated 
list appears on page 309. 

Council quickly and unanimously approved 
the affiliation of the ACRL Slavic and East 
European Subsection with the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Slavic Stud- 
ies (AAASS) as presented by James Humphry 
III, president of ACRL. 


Research Gains Emphasis 


The Committee on Organization, under the 
chairmanship of Robert N. Sheridan, pre- 
sented several changes for consideration of 
the Council. 

First to be approved was the establishment 
of a Library Research Round Table with the 
following stated purpose— 

1. to contribute toward the extension and 
improvement of library research; 

2. to provide public program opportunities 
for describing and criticising library research 
projects and for disseminating their findings; 

3. to orient and educate ALA members con- 
cerning research techniques and their useful- 
ness in obtaining information with which to 
reach administrative decisions and solve prob- 
lems. 

Second action was to dissolve the Advisory 
Committee to the ALA Office for Research and 


Development and establish a new permanent 
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committee of five for five-year terms with pri- 
mary responsibility for identifying research 
needs. 

Third action confirmed the location of the 
Joint Committee on Library Service to Labor 
Groups as a part of the Adult Services Divi- 
sion and modified their objectives to read as 
follows: 


The joint committee's objective is to aid and 
encourage the development of library services to 
labor groups in the following ways— 

l. To initiate and develop through its own 
membership and the organizational structure of 
its parent organizations, ways and means of 
fostering closer cooperation between labor 
groups and libraries. 

2. To serve as a catalyst for libraries and 
other educational institutions which try to fulfill 
both expressed and unexpressed needs of the 
labor community. 


3. To keep its colleagues in the field aware 
of the needs and developments in the labor- 
library area in order that programs, consistent 
with the goals of the Adult Services Division, 
may be developed which are responsive to cur- 
rent needs. 

4. To disseminate to librarians, labor edu- 
cators, and other interested parties, through 
whatever media available, information which 
wil bring libraries closer to the needs and 
aspirations of the people that they seek to serve. 


And in final action, the Committee on Orga- 
nization increased the Subscription Books 
Committee from 35 to 50 members and affili- 
ated the Association of American Library 
Schools with the Library Education Division. 

There being no new business introduced 
from the floor, the session was adjourned until 
the upcoming Kansas City Conference. өөө 





The ALA Executive Board devoted a major 
portion of its six sessions to reviewing with 
responsible groups matters coming before the 
Council and determining its recommendations 
to Council. 

Aside from informational reports and items 
to be followed up, action was taken on a num- 
ber of matters. In approving recommendations 
from the 1968-69 Committee on Appoint- 
ments, the board responded to President-Elect 
Roger McDonough’s concern over the rela- 
tively small number of committee appoint- 
ments that are possible in any given year. The 
Executive Director was asked to examine the 
present procedures and committee needs in an 
attempt to determine where service beyond the 
two-year appointment is needed to benefit the 
programs of the Association. Committee 
chairmen and staff were asked to examine the 
subcommittees of ALA committees and seek a 
more workable operational structure. 

Staff was also instructed to include annually 
complete information concerning all Associa- 
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tion units in the Organization and Informa-. 
tion issue of the ALA Bulletin as well as infor- 
mation on headquarters services that are 
available to units and the membership. The 
board also wished the information in the Pro- 
gram Memorandum to go to all the member- 
ship through a special or regular issue of the 
Bulletin. І 

Тһе 1974 annual conference, originally set 
for Minneapolis, was changed to New York, 
July 8-13. The effect of this change upon pre- 
viously scheduled sites for 1975 and, possibly 
1976, was left for further exploration and de- 
cision. 

In view of possible decreases in the future 
of outside financial support for the Library 
Technology Program, the advisory committee 
for LTP was asked to study the future activi- 
ties of the program and report to the board at 
its 1968 spring or annual conference meeting. 
Two project proposals from the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Opportunities for Negro Students in 
the Library Profession were approved and the 
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Executive Director authorized to seek support- salaries and to examine the TIAA-CREF ге- 
ing funds: 1) Recruitment and Scholarship — tirement plan in view of the higher Social Se- 
Program to Attract Negro Students to the Li- curity base upon which are based staff and 
brary Profession and 2) Publication of a Pie- Association contributions. 


torial Booklet on Negro Professional Librari- The constitutional provision of divisional 
ans to be Used to Recruit Negro Students to authority was supported by the board's com- 
the Library Profession. mendation without action on the Revised In- 


A resolution from ALA expressing appre- terlibrary Loan Form recommended by and 
ciation to the U.S. Office of Education for the submitted to the board by the Reference Serv- 
publication of its Preliminary Report on Aca- ices Division. 


demic Libraries was adopted upon recommen- The establishment of an executive commit- 
dation of the Library Administration Divi- tee of the board was considered but held for 
sion. possible future action; instead, the Executive 


The Headquarters Personnel Committee of Director was instructed to take such action 
the board was asked to bring in, at the between meetings of the board as seems neces- 
board’s 1968 Spring Meeting, data to rein- sary and to give further study to the proposal. 
force its proposed increase in headquarters —David Н. Clift. eee 





The Program Evaluation and Budget Com- actively involved in the development of studies 
mittee meeting was devoted to a discussion of апа projects. 
“activities of ALA in facilitating or encourag- © Despite some published information about 
ing cooperative planning among libraries of the functions of various ALA divisions, there 
the same type or of various types— present was some feeling that a large segment of the 
status, gaps, and suggestions for the future." membership was not clear about either the 

Reports were heard from the type-of-library mission or activities of ALA units. 
and type-of-activity divisions and selected © There is still overlapping jurisdiction and 
ALA committees—Audio-Visual, Instruction duplication of efforts. For example, the newly 
in the Use of Libraries, International Rela- appointed Committee on Instruction in the 
tions, Legislation, and National Library Week Use of Libraries found that four divisional 
—committees whose missions imply coopera- committees and subcommittees and one ALA 
tion and coordination. committee were considering independently the 

A pattern of existing cooperative activities employment of newer media in teaching ше 
was discernible under such categories as co- use of libraries. 
sponsorship of ALA programs and institutes, © Greater cooperation among ALA units will 
cooperative bibliographic and publishing be needed in the coming years in planning the 
projects, cooperation in the development of legislative program. Strict lines of demarca- 
standards and the gathering of statistics, and tion between types of libraries may tend to 


cooperation with outside agencies. vanish as grant programs become part of 
A number of shortcomings also were pointed larger legislative enactments. This trend will 
out: require evaluation of human and natural re- 


* А gap was noted between the information sources on a cost-benefit basis. 
level of the total ALA membership and of the ө The willingness to cooperate, as well as the 
leaders of the Association and those more meeting of standards, will be used increasingly 
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as a criterion by federal and state agencies in 
approving grants of funds. 

* The Office for Library Education, the Com- 
mittee on Accreditation, and the Library Edu- 
cation Division have sensed that, while li- 
brarians generally have been moving toward 
wider recognition of the need for cooperative 
activity in serving their public, their approach 


POT cee em 


gen 


ea eee 


Midwinter’s second annual general program 
was held before some six-hundred of the dele- 
gates in the International Ballroom of the 
Americana Hotel. The three-part program led 
off with Sir Frank Francis, director of the 
British Museum and president of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Library Associations, 
speaking on the merits of an observance to 
be called the International Year of the Book. 
Involving as many of the countries of the 
world as is possible, the proposed program 
would place emphasis on reading and the 
means of obtaining books and information. 
Quoting from the papal encyclical “Prog- 
ress of Peoples,” Sir Frank Francis pointed 
out that “hunger for knowledge is just as de- 
basing as hunger for food.” He emphasized 
the importance for the Western countries, in 
particular, engaging themselves in a program 
that could lead to effective adaptations of our 
use of books and printed material to the needs 
of new and developing countries of the world. 
He cautioned, during his address and in in- 
formal after-comment, that we should not as- 
sume to transfer to a wide section of the 
world that does not share our cultural heri- 
tage those processes in reading and dissemina- 
tion of materials we have developed over the 
centuries. He advised that we should be ready 
to experiment and to adapt our existing ideas 
to the needs of the many differing social and 
political cultures participating. And he 
pointed out that we could most likely gain 
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to education seems to be tending in almost the 
opposite direction, with demands for narrower 
specialization in library education. 

* The personal philosophy of librarians is 
basic to successful cooperation. It was pointed 
out that while librarians pay lip service to 
cooperation, they have not always, in fact, 
backed their words with action. өөө 


‚ new insights and techniques that would be of 


distinct advantage in reaching those segments 
of our own population that do not share our 
respect for books and libraries. An interna- 
tional year, such as the one proposed, could 
provide opportunity for all of us to test the 
written word. We could devote full attention 
to the future of the written word and deter- 
mine what the written word does better than 
any form of communication. 

Sir Francis explained the growth and devel- 
opment of the International Federation of Li- 
brary Ássociations and its pertinence to the 
development of this proposal. “Аз time goes 
on," he said, “it becomes clear that we need 
each other." The federation acts as a clearing- 
house, а forum, and a means of concerting ac- 
tivities in such international problems as bibli- 
ographic control, book catalogs, the use of ma- 
chinery, joint services, and machinery. He ad- 
mitted that at one time the federation had 
been a closed circle but has now reached a 
membership of 90 men representing 50 coun- 
tries while still maintaining an easiness cf re- 
lations that provides the best possible atmos- 
phere in the international field. 

He offered two criteria for determining par- 
ticipation in an International Year of the 
Book. He felt that we must first make certain 
that we have a contribution that we want to 
make and, secondly, that we believe in the 
power of the word to such an extent that we 
can engender the missionary zeal necessary to 
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carry out such a program. And, finally, he 
charged the world of librarianship to be crea- 
tive, to be searching, and to be unsatisfied. 
Peter S. Jennison, executive director of the 
National Book Committee, addressed the 
group on the spread of the concept of Na- 
tional Library Week programs in several Eu- 
ropean countries and most recently in Ceylon 
and Brazil The wide observance of Book 
Week was an indication of the awareness in 
literate countries of the values of reading de- 
velopment. It was in the developing countries 
that he found the most serious problems. 
“Book readership is not keeping pace 
with the rising indices of education, dispos- 
able time, and income. We know from our 
own pressing social challenges the desperate 
needs of millions of people who cannot read 


well enough to ‘make it? in an increasingly 
complex urban and affluent society. 

“These needs,” he concluded, “are even 
more critical in emerging societies where vi- 
able publishing and library systems are still 
rudimentary.” 

As summation of his support of the idea, 
Mr. Jennison said, “By strengthening the 
whole fabric of the international book com- 
munity, we add a new dimension of status and 
stature to each of its constituent parts. We 
have always been an outward-looking people 
and nation; by stimulating and cooperating 
with an international effort of this signifi- 
cance, we prove that we have not after all lost 
the will or the means to embrace productive, 
humanitarian, peaceful causes.” 

eee 





Adult Services Division 


The ASD board gave considerable attention 
to projects of the division’s committees both 
proposed and under way. 

The Publishers Liaison Committee pre- 
sented a proposal for a J. Morris Jones- World 
Book Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award to sup- 
port an invitational two-day conference tenta- 
tively titled "The Future of General Adult 
Books and Reading in America." The confer- 
ence would bring together selected individu- 
als, such as adult book editors, literary critics, 
librarians, writers, publishers, and educators, 
to identify the role which general adult books 
and reading will play in the lives of American 
adults during the next twenty years. On the 
recommendation of the ASD Special Projects 
Committee, the board approved ASD's sub- 
mission of the proposal as a project of the 
Publishers Liaison Committee. 

It was agreed that further work is needed to 
identify an appropriate institution for the pro- 
ject proposed by the Committee on Library 
Service to an Aging Population for a training 


institute under Title V of the Older Americans 
Act. The project had been approved in princi- 
ple earlier. 

The board received a report from the Read- 
ing Guides Promotion Committee on plans for 
introducing Reading Guide No. 9, “Contem- 
porary Philosophy" by Sidney Hook (cur- 
rently in production), and the last of the Read- 
ing for an Age of Change series, ^Man and 
His Government," and on plans for stimulat- 
ing use of the series as a whole. 

The ASD National Library Week Commit- 
tee reported that it was analyzing the total 
tabulations of the survey of public library ser- 
vice to the homebound and those in hospitals 
and institutions. Further work on this analysis 
will be carried forward during the spring, with 
the help of the LAD Library Organization and 
Management Section's Statistics Committee 
for Hospital and Institution Libraries and the 
NLW Program headquarters staff. Prelimi- 
nary plans are under way for the ASD NLW 
Committee to work on an investigation of the 
degree to which libraries are involved in the 
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employment picture, looking forward to the 
development of a proposal for a funded study. 

Publication of the 1967 revision of the list 
*Books for Adults Beginning to Read" in The 
Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin and 
its availability as a reprint was reported by 
the Reading Improvement for Adults Commit- 
tee. The Subcommittee on Materials for the 
Spanish Speaking reported that it was nearing 
completion of its list. The Publications Advi- 
sory Committee reported on its analysis of the 
need for a revision of the NSSE Yearbook, 
"Adult Reading." The recommendation that 
revision be discussed with the ALA Publish- 
ing Department and the specific suggestions 
which were made for revision were accepted 
by the board. Other committees submitted 
plans for features to be published in the ASD 
Newsletter. The Coordinating Committee on 
Materials plans to make a further survey of 
lists and other publications available from 


public libraries on a subscription basis or for: 


reprinting, and the Committee on Legislation 
outlined a series of articles on various aspects 
of legislation of concern to ASD. The series, 
“ASD Guides to the Literature of Adult Serv- 
ices," will continue with guides on reading 
improvement for adults, cooperating with 
community agencies, the library and the hand- 
icapped, and the bridge from student life to 
community life. 

The Committee on Adult Materials Selec- 
tion Policies, Practices, and Procedures will 
continue to collect more material on book se- 
lection policies and will analyze them for the 
basic elements common to all. Further work 
will also be done on a bibliography and on re- 
viewing a published analysis of acquisition 
trends. | 

Two new committees started their work at 
the Midwinter Meeting—the Standards Devel- 
opment Committee and a special committee on 
materials selection and acquisition, initiated 
by ASD and made up of representatives of all 
divisions, which outlined areas of concern for 
further consideration at Kansas City. A plan- 
ning committee for ASD’s program at the Gal- 
axy Conference of adult education associa- 
tions to be held in Washington, D.C., in De- 
cember 1969 was authorized, and a subcom- 
mittee requested by the Publications Advisory 
Committee to advise and assist the editor of 
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the ASD Newsletter in planning and obtaining 
articles and othér materials for publication 
was granted. 

The ASD/RSD Committee on Orientation 
requested that its status be changed from that 
of a special to a standing committee. This was 
approved, with the suggestion that a title more 
fully descriptive of the committee's function 
be adopted. The committee reported plans to 
keep abreast of developments by watching for 
relevant publications, periodical articles, and 
other materials and to work with the other 
ALA committees involved with instruction or 
orientation, with the possibility of a pre- 
conference workshop in 1970 in mind.— 
Eleanor Phinney. 


American Association of School Librarians 


The first session of the AASL Board of Di- 
rectors at Midwinter was an information re- 
trieval meeting. Guest speakers were heard 
from various agencies, organizations, and 
committees with special reports of import to 
members of the board. 

Among those bringing information were 
Paul Janaske, chief, Branch of Library and 
Information Sciences, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion; Mary Helen Mahar, acting chief, In- 
structional Research Branch, USOE; Don 
White, executive vice-president, National 
Audio Visual Association; Germaine Krettek, 
director, ALA Washington Office; and Robert 
Frase, director, Joint Washington Office, 
American Book Publishers Council and Amer- 
ican Textbook Publishers Institute. 

All committee chairmen, all state school li- 
brary supervisors, and other interested per- 
sons were invited to attend this meeting. 
Chairmen of committees with report informa- 
tion of wide interest were asked to bring their 
reports to this first meeting. Those committees 
reporting were: Professional Relations, Inter- 
national Relations, and Legislation. 

This was, indeed, an information retrieval 
session, retrieving important information con- 
cerning libraries and education from those 
who are “where the action is.” 

The first Distinguished Library Service 
Award for School Administrators was an- 
nounced at Midwinter on January 9 by the 
AASL Board of Directors. 

Three persons were named for unique and 
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sustained contribution toward furthering the 
role of the library and its development in ele- 
mentary and/or secondary education, accord- 
ing to Carolyn Whitenack, AASL president. 
They were: M. G. Bowden, Department of Ed- 
ucation, Trinity University, San Antonio; 
Wesley Gibbs, superintendent, Skokie, Il- 
linois, School District 68; and James Sen- 
senbaugh, Maryland Department of Educa- 
tion, Baltimore. Rachael De Angelo, chairman 
of the award jury, gave the report of the com- 
mittee. 

This award will be presented at the Confer- 
ence of the National Education Association in 
Dallas, July 1—5. 


American Association of State Libraries 


During the Midwinter Meeting, the divi- 
sion’s activities covered a diverse range of top- 
ics reflecting the varied interests of its mem- 
bers. 

The Executive Board authorized a commit- 
tee to study the expected report of the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Libraries in 
the light of ASL concern for implementing 
many of its probable recommendations. The 
committee was further charged to propose 
means whereby the recommendations might 
be discussed by the full membership of the di- 
vision. 

At the request of the state library consul- 
tants, whose principal concern is work with 
children and youth, a discussion group was es- 
tablished with Elizabeth Burr, Wisconsin De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Division of Li- 
brary Service, as its first chairman. The group 
is preparing a statement on the differing re- 
sponsibilities of public library children's li- 
brarians and elementary school librarians, as 
well as plans for meeting other mutual needs. 

The recommendations arising from the No- 
vember 1967 University of Illinois Graduate 
Library School Allerton Park Conference on 
State Library Consultant Services were re- 
ferred to the Planning Committee, which will 
identify those ASL should work on and those 
faling within the fields of responsibility of 
other ALA units. 

At the request of the Public Library Asso- 
ciation, an interdivisional committee was au- 
thorized to develop a brief publication di- 
rected to laymen, legislators, and others in 


which federal and state funds for public li- 
brary support would be listed by state and the 
uses of the funds identified by broad categor- 
les. 

The Planning Committee, after reviewing 
the responsibilities of the division, recom- 
mended fuller communication between mem- 
bers and greater involvement of staff of state 
library agencies in the work of ASL. The Ex- 
ecutive Board, in pursuance of their proposal, 
agreed to request funds for 1968-69 and sub- 
sequent years for a quarterly newsletter to be 
edited by the executive secretary and distribu- 
ted, to all personal members, provincial and 
state library agencies, and accredited library 
schools. The board further authorized a com- 
mittee to prepare guidelines for state library 
legislation and made plans to work with an 
appropriate group in the Heference Services 
Division on a study of distribution, availabil- 
ity, and use of federal and state documents. 

The need for closer liaison with the Asso- 
ciation of Hospital and Institution Libraries 
was recognized, and a plan for liaison be- 
tween the two boards is under way. Similarly, 
closer ties with the ALA International Rela- 
tions Office and the International Federation 
of Library Associations were seen as desira- 
ble; the division’s International Relations 
Committee was asked to take this as part of its 
continuing responsibility. It was also thought 
that many state library agencies should be- 
come associate members of the International 
Federation of Library Associations, at an an- 
nual cost of 150 Swiss francs, in order to add 
its publications to their resources. 

Detailed plans were made for updating 
Standards for Library Functions at the State 
Level and for the Atlantic City Conference 
(1969) meeting at which the five type-of-li- 
brary divisions will join to discuss “Mobiliz- 
ing Total Library Resources for Service.”— 
Eleanor A. Ferguson. 


American Library Trustee Association 


ALTA's brightest Midwinter highlight oc- 
curred with the report of work completed, 
and other aspects well under way, in con- 
nection with its project supported by $9000 
from the J. Morris Jones-World Book 
Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award. The first 
phase—in-person, in-depth, full-day interviews 
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for trustee and library leaders in eight states 
where trustee organization and activity has 
been particularly effective—has been com- 
pleted, and the elements of strength which cre- 
ate such effectiveness have been identified. A 
full report will be written in the spring, and 
the survey results will be reported and applied 
at the Tri-State Conference for Trustee Lead- 
ers, an invitational conference of trustees and 
librarians from Illinois, Missouri, and Iowa, 
to be held May 16-18 in St. Louis. 

The division's new publications program, 
which got under way with Workbook fora 
Successful Workshop, by Mrs. Dorothy D. 
Corrigan, Rockford, Ill, now in its third 
printing, moved further with final approval at 
Midwinter of the manuscript “The State Trus- 
tee Organization," by Mrs. Barbara B. Hol- 
den, Newport, N.H., a manual which presents 
methods for better organization and more ef- 
fective action by state trustee groups. This 
wil replace the Model Manual for Library 
Trustees, which has been used by ALTA up to 
this time. The revised “Guidelines for Holding 
a Governor's Conference on Libraries," by 
Mrs. Weldon Lynch, Oberlin, La., is now also 
ready for publication as a project of the 
ALTA Governor’s Conference Committee. 
This committee also developed a plan for wide 
circulation of the filmed record of the Gover- 
nor’s Conference held in the state of Washing- 
ton last fall and began work on a new survey 
of the states in which Governor’s Conferences 
have been held. 

ALTA’s new publications have been sup- 
ported, in part, by income from its Endow- 
ment Fund which now totals $15,000. The En- 
dowment Fund Committee is investigating ad- 
ditional means of fund raising appropriate for 
an ALA division. 

From Midwinter came approval for ALTA 
to work with the Library Administration Divi- 
sion and the University of Illinois Graduate 
Library School to plan a conference for trust- 
ees and library building consultants. The pur- 
pose would be to consider the problems and 
ethics of the consultant and the trustee client 
and to pinpoint the responsibilities of each 
member of the planning team—the consultant, 
the librarian, the trustee, the ‘architect, and 
the designer. ALTA also expects to cooperate 
with the Special ALA Council Committee on 
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Freedom of Access to Libraries, which is con- 
cerned with the provision of library services 
under circumstances that promote and encour- 
age equal opportunity for employment and use 
of libraries by all of the people by stimulating 
library boards across the nation to undertake 
self-analysis in this area. 

In cooperation with the Adult Services 
Division/Reference Services Division Orienta- 
tion Committee, an ALTA representative has 
been investigating the possibility of develop- 
ing a universal library symbol which will in- 
stantly signal “library,” through discussions 
with museum galleries, art school directors, 
commercial designers, and foundations. His 
preliminary report has encouraged ALTA to 
establish a committee to study the possibility of 
raising funds to support the development of. 
such a symbol. In the area of intellectual free- 
dom, ALTA’s subcommittee is working on 
better methods of bringing a message concern- 
ing trustee responsibilities in the area of intel- 
lectual freedom before every gathering of 
trustees. 

As a means of enabling the division to work 
more effectively, the State Associations. Com- 
mittee has developed a job description for 
ALTA’s regional directors: those seven mem- 
bers of the ALTA board who carry out con- 
tinuous liaison between trustees working at 
the state and national level of library develop- 
ment. Both ALTA’s Membership Subcommit- 
tee and Legislative Liaison Subcommittee of 
the respective ALA committees are restructur- 
ing to appoint regional representatives to bol- 
ster the work of the regional directors and in 


line with this successful method of operation. 
—Edward G. Strable. 


Association of College and 
Research Libraries 


The ACRL Board of Directors confirmed 
two mail votes approving: 

1. A “Proposal for an Investigation of Cur- 
rent Practices of the Comprehensive Commu- 
nity College Library as It Relates to the In- 
structional Program,” approved by the ALA 
Executive Board in the fall of 1967 and sub- 
mitted to the U.S. Office of Education. 

2. The affiliation of the Slavic and East Eu- 
ropean Subsection with the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Slavic Studies, 
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also approved by Ше АГА Council at its Mid- 
winter Meeting. 

The board agreed not to support a proposal 
that libraries be encouraged to accept ALA 
membership cards as borrower registration. It 
approved continuation of the program of one- 
year appointments of junior members to 
ACRL committees in order to provide time for 
additional experience with the program and, 
also, approved the establishment of a Commit- 
tee on Ácademic Status to be concerned with 
librarians in all aspects of higher education 
when the University Libraries Section's Ad 
Hoc Committee on Academic Status completes 
its present assignment. 

The centralization of staffing for produc- 
tion, advertising, and distribution of five ALA 
division journals was approved contingent 
upon the approval by PEBCO of a half-time 
professional staff member in the ACRL office 
to compensate for time which would otherwise 
be lost to it. The board approved a newsletter 
for college presidents to be edited by an aca- 
demic librarian and produced and distributed 
by the Association of American Colleges be- 
ginning in September 1968. 

Chapter status for the Philadelphia Area 
Chapter and the Tri-State Chapter (Ohio, West 
Virginia, and Western Pennsylvania) of 
ACRL was given by the board under the re- 
vised ACRL Constitution and Bylaws. A re- 
vised statement of responsibility for ACRL 
was approved and will be presented to the 
ALA Council in Kansas City. 

. The appointment of Peggy Sullivan as proj- 
ect director of the Junior College Library In- 
formation Center, beginning March 1, 1968, 
was approved by the board. The “Proposal 
for the Establishment of Demonstration Li- 
braries in Community Colleges,” developed by 
the Junior College Libraries Section, was con- 
sidered and will be submitted to the Board of 
Directors in a mail vote during the spring of 
1968. | 

Other board action consisted of the ap- 
proval of the proposal to seek to establish a 
joint committee with the American Council of 
Learned Societies and to ask the Association 
of Research Libraries to join in this effort; 
the authorization of the plan of the Rare 
Books Section to change its name to Special 
Gollections Section and to include the interests 


of manuscripts librarians and other special 
collections interests; the approval of the es- 
tablishment of an Education and Behaviorial 
Sciences Subsection of the Subject Specialists 
Section; and the approval of changing the term 
of appointment to the editorial board of 
Choice from two to three years and approval 
of the editorial board's preliminary plan to 
develop a proposal for a program to publish 
supplements to Books for College Libraries. 

It was learned that ARL had voted to ap- 
prove a recommendation of the ACRL Ad Hoc 
Committee on University Library Standards 
to establish a joint committee to consider 
means of implementing this activity. 

The board discussed: 

1. The U.S. Office of Education plans for 
publication of statistics for college and univer- 
sity libraries, commenting on the publication 
of the selected statistics, distributed to board 
members. 

2. 'The revised criteria for grants applica- 
tions under the Higher Education Act of 
1965, Title II A. 

3. The work-study programs under the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Асї.. 

The Committee on Community Use of Аса- 
demic Libraries approved a questionnaire to 
survey community use of junior college librar- 
ies and considered a proposal for an in-depth 
regional survey of community use of academic 
libraries. 

The Committee on Cooperation with Educa- 
tional and Professional Organizations dis- 
cussed plans for a program meeting with the 
National Association of Student Personnel 
Administrators Conference to be held in Min- 
neapolis in the spring of 1968. 

The Publications Committee recommended 
the termination of the existing ACRL Micro- 
card Series and the inauguration of a new se- 
ries to explore new and developing methods of 
technology with expanded coverage. The Sub- 
committee to Revise the Junior College Li- 
brary Standards considered a preliminary 
draft of criteria for junior college library ser- 
vice to update the present standards. 

The Law and Political Science Subsection 
approved a questionnaire to identify the back- 
ground, professional interests, and activity de- 
sires of the subsection's membership and ap- 
proved creation of two committees: 1) to 
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study, evaluate, and comment upon Class К 
schedules of the Library of Congress, in coop- 
eration with the Resources and Technical 
Services Division, and 2) to develop a guide 
for legal collections in nonlaw libraries, in 
cooperation with the Reference Services Divi- 
sion.—George M. Bailey. 


Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries 


AHIL’s board meetings were largely con- 
cerned with the development of projects and 
with considering the role and responsibilities 
of the division in the rapidly changing field of 
the health sciences and corrections. Discussion 
of changes in AHIL’s scope of responsibility 
statement was continued; this statement will 
undergo further consideration by the divi- 
sion’s Committee on Organization before the 
annual conference. 

The implications of recent legislation, the 
possible availability of funds for projects, 
demonstrations and training, and the relation- 
ships of AHIL with related organizations and 
agencies were given major attention. At one 
session, Germaine Krettek and Eileen Cooke of 
the ALA Washington Office; Margaret C. Han- 
nigan, U.S. Office of Education; Stella Loef- 
fler, chairman, AHIL Committee on Legisla- 
tion; Mrs. Lura G. Currier, chairman, Re- 
search Committee; and Clara E. Lucioli, repre- 
senting AHIL’s Special Projects Committee, 
were all present to discuss their working rela- 
tionships and roles. Miss Krettek commented 
on the ways in which the division could help 
in preparing, supporting, implementing, and 
evaluating legislation in the field of hospital 
and institutional services, and Miss Hannigan 
outlined her responsibilities, emphasizing the 
need for constant interchange of information 
among the groups represented. 

Specific attention was given to a project pro- 
posal presented in preliminary form by the 
Research Committee which was approved for 
further development by the committee and to 
several others submitted by the Special Pro- 
jects Committee. Planning will go forward 
immediately for two films, one designed to 
show how AHIL’s information and advisory 
services reach out to a network of hospital, in- 
stitution, and related library programs and il- 
lustrating characteristic services. A second 
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film is proposed which will be oriented to the 
needs of the library user, showing techniques 
of services, resources, and use of materials 
and special programs of motivation and ther- 
apy in typical situations. Other projects ap- 
proved included the development of a person- 
nel resource file to be used as a source of in- 
formation on consultants, lecturers, etc., by 
both those within the hospital and institution 
library field and by related organizations, and 
as a coordinating mechanism in working with 
these organizations, and the establishment of 
an interdivisional committee with the Public 
Library Association to prepare a joint state- 
ment based on the section of the revised PLA 
standards concerning public library responsi- 
bility to serve persons in hospitals, institu-. 
tions, nursing homes, the handicapped, and 
homebound. 

The board approved a nomination for the 
division's Exceptional Service Award and also 
a special citation, both to be presented at the 
annual AHIL Awards Luncheon at the annual 
conference in Kansas City. 

The only AHIL committee which was able 
to schedule a meeting was the Troubled Child 
Subcommittee of the Bibliotherapy Commit- 
tee, which reported that it had nearly com- 
pleted its work on the remaining lists being 
compiled—"Sibling and Peer Relationships,” 
*Sex—Ínformation and Pertinent Fiction," 
“Parents with Problems," and “Adjusting to 
Physical Handicaps." 

Both AHIL and the Adult Services Division 
agreed to approve steps leading to the assigri- 
ment to the ALA Elections Committee the 
function of certifying divisional elections. 
These two divisions also endorsed the idea of 
a White House Conference on Aging, cur- 
rently being presented as a resolution in the 
Congress, expressing the hope that the confer- 
ence might be scheduled in 1971 rather than 
in 1970, and voted that these divisions should 
be actively involved both in planning and par- 
ticipating in such а conference.—£Zleanor 
Phinney. 


Childrems Services Division 


More than fifty guests, including represent- 
atives from twenty-one state library agencies 
attended the continental breakfast hosted by. 
the U.S. Jaycees and sponsored by the CSD 
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Advisory Committee to the Jaycee *Good Read- 
ing" Program. It was an opportunity to see 
and hear more about an effective, expanding, 
cooperative program in which sixteen states 
participate at present, The program is being 
expanded to include recommended paperbacks 
for children with completion of the first list 
expected by May 1968. 

The Mildred L. Batchelder Award Selection 
Committee recommended and the board voted 
to announce the recipient of the award each 
year it is presented on International Chil- 
dren's Book Day, April 2, which is Hans 
Christian Andersen’s birthday. The frst 
award will be announced in 1968 and presented 
at the membership meeting in Kansas City. 

With pleasure and pride, the board voted to 
‘increase the amount of the Frederic Melcher 
Scholarship from $2000 to $2500. 

The Committee on National Planning for 
Special Collections of Children’s Books pre- 
sented the draft for the introduction to Sub- 
ject Collections in Children’s Literature and 
sample pages of sections to the board with the 
contract from R. R. Bowker for publication of 
the manuscript. Approval was voted, depen- 
dent upon review by ALA legal counsel. 

The Ad Hoc Research Committee reported 
that the proposal for a research project, with 
the first objective “to identify the separate 
and interrelated responsibilities of school and 
public libraries serving children and to define 


the function of each,” presented to the Univer- - 


sity of Wisconsin Library School will be de- 
veloped by them and presented for consider- 
ation for a federal grant for research. If accept- 
ed, the project will begin September 1, 1968. 

A newsletter reporting ongoing, effective, 
innovative programs of service to disadvan- 
taged children will be issued by the Commit- 
tee on Library Services to the Disadvantaged 
Child. Work is completed on the preliminary 
draft for the first issue with publication sched- 
uled for late spring. 

Two new committees were authorized by 
the board: a standing committee on research 
and a special committee on liaison with organ- 
izations serving children. 


Library Administration Division 


The LAD board received the report of the 
Ad Hoc Committee to Study the Feasibility of 


Annual National Salary Goals. The report 
states that it is feasible and desirable to es- 
tablish such goals. The LAD board directed 
the Personnel Administration Section to ap- 
point a standing committee to plan a program 
of acquisition and study of the pertinent data 
and the procedures for establishing annual 
salary goals for librarians of all types of li- 
braries. 

Two project proposals of the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Opportunities for Negro Students 
in the Library Profession were approved by 
the LAD board and presented to the ALA Ex- 
ecutive Board. One of the projects is the pro- 
duction and distribution of a new pictorial 
booklet about opportunities in the profession; 
the other is a two-year project of recruitment 
and scholarships. 

The completed report of the LAD/LED ad 
Hoc Committee on Subprofessional or Techni- 
cian Class of Library Employees was accepted 
by the LAD board. The report will be avail- 
able soon to institutions and personnel inter- 
ested in technician programs and employees. 

The LAD board forwarded to the ALA Ex- 
ecutive Board a resolution expressing appre- 
ciation to the U.S. Office of Education on be- 
half of the American Library Association for 
the publication of the Preliminary Report on 
Academic Libraries, 1966—67. 

The Buildings and Equipment Section of 
LAD reported to the LAD board the coopera- 
tion of BES with the American Library Trus- 
tee Association in planning ап institute for 
trustees and librarians on the relationship be- 
tween trustees and library building consult- 
ants. This institute is expected to be held in 
the spring of 1969. 

The Circulation Control Committee, Circu- 
lation Services Section, reported preparation 
of questionnaires on fines and related subjects 
for public libraries and for college and uni- 
versity libraries. The questionnaires will be 
mailed to libraries soon. 

LiBRARY ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 
Section: The Committee on Comparative Li- 
brary Organization worked on the proposed 
Library Organization Charts; publication of 
the charts is expected in 1968. 

The LOMS Ad Hoc Statistics Committee on 
the Physical Facilities of Libraries made plans 
at Midwinter to consult with USOE on mat- 
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ters of terminology which need to be brought 
into conformity with USOE practice and to 


. consult with the American Institute of Archi- 


tects for an informal opinion on definition of 
terms to be used in the glossary. 

The LOMS Statistics Committee for Li- 
brary Education has received replies from 87 
per cent of the schools queried in the recent 
survey. Tabulations of that survey are now 
being made. The report (anticipated in 
spring 1968) will include information about 
library education in graduate accredited pro- 
grams, other graduate programs, undergradu- 
ate programs, technician programs, and li- 
brary schools in Canada. 

The LOMS Statistics Coordinating Commit- 
tee and the other committees on statistics dis- 
cussed methods and proposals for the develop- 
ment of a national plan for library statistics. 

The PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION SECTION 
received and approved the report of the Certi- 
fication Committee. The report recommends 
three levels of certification—permanent, pro- 
visional, and limited. The PAS board recom- 
mended that the certification be implemented 
through the state chapters. The LAD board 
will consider this report at the Kansas City 
Conference. 

The Personnel Publications Committee is 
studying the federal civil service job descrip- 
tions and schedules for library personnel (se- 
ries 1410, 1411, 1412) to ascertain their ap- 
plicability to other types of libraries and what 
assistance information about this series would 
give to other libraries. It is anticipated that 
the committee will make available copies of 
guides and job descriptions of these series if 
they are thought to be of major assistance to 
other than federal library administrators. 

The Ad Hoc Committee to Study ALA’s 
Tenure Policy reported that a skeletal outline 
of personnel management for public libraries 
and one for academic libraries will be pre- 
sented at the Kansas City Conference. 

Ровілс RELATIONS SEcTION: The Friends of 
Libraries Committee made plans for the publi- 
cation of a new kit of materials to assist 
Friends groups. The new kit will be sold; and 
it is anticipated that it will be available at 
Kansas City. 

The Public Relations Section recommended 
that an annual Radio-TV-Film Festival be 
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held, and that а media preconference work- 
shop be held in Atlantic City. 


Information Science and 
Automation Division 


Program planning for ISAD is conducted 
by groups concerned with annual conference 
programs, both for Kansas City and Atlantic 
City; preconference institutes, also both for 
Kansas City and Atlantic City; and special in- 
stitutes which were previously called regional 
institutes. A consolidated report of these activ- 
ities was presented. 

An Atlantic City program proposed as a 

“Conference on Interlibrary Cooperation 
through Network Communications,” is being 
planned jointly with the Reference Services 
Division and the Resources and Technical: 
Services Division. Consideration was also 
given to presentation, possibly at the member- 
ship meeting, of a state-of-the-art paper which 
could be both honorific and annual. 
_ Last year ISAD received permission from 
the Executive Board to hold ten regional insti- 
tutes. Planning is proceeding apace for the 
first three of them to be held during May, 
July, and August of this year. Permission will 
be sought for ten more to be held next year, 
seven of which are in the same series as the 
ones already planned. As the MARC tapes will 
be available commercially after July 1, 1968, 
it was felt both by the Library of Congress 
MARC Pilot Project staff and ISAD mem- 
bers that ten institutes aimed at the depart- 
ment/divisional heads of libraries likely to 
use MARC П format magnetic tapes would 
be of great use to the library profession. Both 
members of the Information Systems Office of 
LC and MARC users will be used in the pre- 
sentations. Several other possible subjects for 
series of special institutes were considered for 
future years. 

Although the Dissemination of Information 
Committee itself did not meet, all four subcom- 
mittees under it presented reports and/or held 
meetings. After six months of activity, the 
Clearinghouse Subcommittee has given a 
somewhat superficial analysis of several exist- 
ing clearinghouses. Although they realize that 
further work is needed, the conclusion was 
drawn that some of the existing agencies need 
to be strengthened and ISAD need not get di- 
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rectly involved. Opinion was noted, however, 
that one good central agency would probably 
do a better job of meeting all needs than a 
large number of limited agencies. 

A basic reason for organizing ISAD was to 
impart information to members through pub- 
lications. Money was provided for an interim 
communication, Interface, until the regular 
scholarly journal is under way. Application 
for partial financial support of the journal for 
the first three years was made and received 
from the Council on Library Resources which 
granted $21,009. Although the title of the 
publication was first announced as the Journal 
of Information Science and Library Automa- 
tion, it has been changed to the Journal of Li- 
brary Automation since it was felt that confu- 
-sion would result with the publication of the 
American Society for Information Science. The 
editor, Frederick G. Kilgour, Ohio College Li- 
brary Center, Columbus, was chosen, and pro- 
duction of the first issue, to appear this 
spring, is under way. The editorial board of 
the Journal will report directly to the Board 
of Directors rather than through the Dissemi- 
nation of Information Committee, a change 
approved by the board. 

The Software and Computer Program Ex- 
change (SCOPE) met and submitted a report 
which contained a strong interest, not only in 
gathering data about computer programs and 
other software in the library automation area 
and distributing the same, but also in es- 
tablishing an extensive research program to 
generalize modules of specific computer appli- 
cations, prepare them in such a way that the 
logic can be used by applications program- 
mers without the need of redoing the entire 
systems study, and extensively documenting 
this work for wide use. 

The Education Committee held its first 
meeting at Midwinter, and areas were identi- 
fied which might prove fruitful to further in- 
vestigation. They include: 

1. Investigating standards for courses and 
programs already offered or under consider- 
ation. 

2. Establishing liaison with the Office of Li- 
brary Education and the Library Education 
Division. 

3. Coordinating efforts of an ‘educational 
nature of other ISAD committees. 


The Machine-Readable Cataloging Format 
Committee presented its report to the Board 


-of Directors. The report, which accepts the 


structure of the MARC II format, the identifi- 
cation of the data elements, and certain parts 
of the requisite character set, was approved 
for the library profession by the board, which 
resolved to “endorse the MARC П format 
as an ALA standard for the communication of 
bibliographic data in machine-readable form 
and support the MARC II format as a pro- 
spective national standard." Such approval 
was passed on to the boards of RSD and 
RTSD. The committee was discharged. 

New bylaws for ISAD were presented to the 
board by the Bylaws Committee as presently 
provided and developed in meetings held dur- 
ing December. In essence, the proposed 
changes bring ISAD more into line with other 
divisions. Specifically, the office of secretary 
will be eliminated, a standing Planning Com- 
mittee was added, the executive secretary was 
added to the list of officers and to the board 
as a nonvoting member, certain powers im- 
plied as residing with the president were given 
to the board, committee structure was modi- 
fied by adding a standing Bylaws Committee 
and a standing Organization Committee, and 
provisions for sections and discussion groups 
were made. The proposed bylaws will be pre- 
sented to the membership for acceptance. 

Other board action included the approval of 
the formation of a centralized journal produc- 
tion office; the suspension of the activity of 
the Review Committee for the COSATI Sub- 
panel on Thesaurus until it is further called 
upon; the appointment of a member to the 
RSD Information Retrieval Committee; the 
approval of the ALA Glossary revision, em- 
ploying ISAD assistance to insure the inclu- 
sion of data processing terms; and the ap- 
proval of cosponsoring a J. Morris Jones- 
World Book Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award 
proposal. 

No action was taken on a proposal to use 
the ALA membership card as a universally 
recognized library identification card. 

While board approval was given in princi- 
ple to the idea of young members of the 
profession serving as “interns” on divisional 
committees, it was felt that an "intern" pro- 
gram was not feasible since all divisional 
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members are eligible for committee positions 
without regard to length of experience. 

A report from the interdivisional Universal 
Numbering System for Publications Commit- 
tee was received and approved. The chairman 
was asked to convey this approval to proper 
authority. 

Library Education Division 


The LED Board of Directors accepted the 
revised report (December 1967) of the Inter- 
divisional Ad Hoc Committee of LAD and 
LED on Subprofessional or Technician Class 
of Library Employees. 

A proposal for an RTSD-LED Library 
School Traveling Fellowship program was ap- 
proved in principle. 

The LED president was directed to send let- 
ters to the Commissioner of Education and the 
Associate Commissioner for Adult, Vocational, 
and Library Programs urging that 1) dead- 
lines for submittal of institutes under Title IT 
of HEA be reopened and extended and 2) 
permission be granted to the administration of 
Title IT to transfer funds from institute to fel- 
lowship grants and vice versa. 

The board approved, on recommendation of 
the LED Legislation Committee, development 
of a library education legislation network. 

An amendment to the Bylaws to provide for 
discussion groups also was: approved, and the 
proposed amendment will be presented to the 
membership at the Kansas City Conference. 
The Bylaws Committee was directed to submit 
an amendment to the bylaws providing for af- 
filiation of state and regional groups con- 
cerned with library education. 

The request of the Asia Foundation Grant 
Committee to increase the per diem allotted to 
Asian students for attendance at conferences 
to $20 also was approved by the board. 

The Committee on Relations of Library 
School Libraries discussed plans for a meeting 
to consider ways in which the committee 
could help implement the recommendations of 
the Albany Conference on the Bibliographic 
Control of Library Science Literature. The 
conference will be held in April 1968. 

The Equivalencies and Reciprocity Commit- 
tee continued to plan for a conference on the 
evaluation of credentials of librarians from 
overseas; the committee hopes to hold it as 
a preconference institute in 1970. 
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The Interdivisional Committee on Training 
Programs for Supportive Library Staff has 
completed a first draft of guidelines for train- 
ing programs for library technical assistants 
and expects to submit a working set of guide- 
lines before spring. 

The chairman of the International Library 
School Committee will prepare a draft pro- 
posal for the committee to consider. 

The National Library Week Committee will 
prepare a statement which is to be addressed 
to library school faculty. The committee hopes 
that students in library schools and library 
science programs can be involved in NLW ac- 
tivities. 

The Organization and Activities Committee 
will study the Procedure Manual of the divi- 
sion with a view to revision. Future committee. 
activities will include efforts to direct LED ac- 
tivities in the areas of 1) relationship with re- 
gional and state library education groups and 
2) cooperation with other ALA divisions. 

The Publications Committee will study the 
matter of getting library science texts into 
paperback editions, the need for library sci- 
ence texts in general, and the means of en- 
couraging publishing in areas in which there 
seems to be a need. 

Ап ad hoc committee of the TEACHERS SEC- 
TION will be appointed to continue work on the 
"basic buying list for library school collec- 
tions." The Media Research Committee ex- 
pects to complete its bibliography of audio- 
visual materials for the teaching of library 
science this year. The bibliography will be 
published as an Occasional Paper of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Graduate School of Library 
Science—Agnes L. Reagan. 


Public Library Association 


The Board of Directors at its Midwinter 
meeting approved a proposal of the Public Li- 
brary Activities Committee for a committee to 
plan a study comparable to the Public Library 
Inquiry which would delineate the goals of the 
public library and define means of achieving 
them in the last third of the twentieth century. 

Changes in the division bylaws to conform 
to the new ALA machine tallying of ballots 
were approved for presentation to the mem- 
bership and adoption at Kansas City. 

The Audio-Visual Committee, meeting for 
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the first time since it was established, recog- 
nized the need for guidelines to amplify the 
references to this type of material in Mini- 
тит Standards for Public Library Systems, 
1966. Plans for preparation of such a docu- 
ment, designed to encourage integration of all 
forms of audio-visual material with the li- 
brary's collection in traditional formats, were 
made. 

Public Library Reporters dealing with 
bookmobile service, in-service training, and 
salary statistics are in various stages of devel- 
opment, according to the Publications Com- 
mittee. They will be ready for publication in 
1968. 

The Metropolitan Area Library Service 
Committee invited a number of heads of large 
city libraries and state librarians to meet with 
‘them to discuss problems and needs with which 
the committee should deal. 

The division's most ambitious current activ- 
ity, the “Study of Library Systems," being 
prepared by Nelson Associates, is in its final 
stages, and the report will be published in the 
coming summer. The Interlibrary Cooperation 


Committee, which originally proposed the: 


study, will present some of its findings at con- 
ference. 

The Board of Directors endorsed enthusias- 
tically the suggestion of the American Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries for a meeting at the 
Atlantic City (1969) Conference sponsored by 
the five type-oflibrary divisions to review 
progress and discuss barriers to interlibrary 
cooperation.—Eleanor A. Ferguson. 


References Services Division 


In the manner of all successful Midwinter 
business meetings, the division noted the com- 
pletion of projects started at earlier meetings, 
heard progress reports of activities still under 
way, and launched new activities. In addition, 
it devoted time to improved methods of opera- 
tion and made many final decisions on Kansas 
City Conference plans. 

A thorough study of variations in editorial 
material appearing in magazines indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, representing the final and di- 
vision-approved report of the Special Commit- 
tee to Study the Indexing of Variant Editions 
of Periodicals, was published in the February 
ALA Bulletin. 


The board received word that the manu- 
script developed by the Basic List of Refer- 
ence Books Committee is now in the hands of 
the ALA Publishing Department, and that the 
International Encyclopedia of the Social Sci- 
ences, a project on which RSD has had a rep- 
resentative for a number of years, will be 
available to libraries starting in March. 

The Library Journal List Committee fin- 
ished its annual task of selecting reference 
books which are particularly appropriate for 
small to medium-size public and college li- 
braries and reported that this year’s list will 
again be shorter (approximately 80 titles) be- 
cause of increased specialization in reference 
book publishing. 

The Catalog Use Committee has completed 
two studies of catalog use in the reference de- 
partments of large public and university li- 
braries, and the committee 18 moving ahead on 
a study of book catalog use and the compila- 
tion of a bibliography on the subject. 

Following a special working session in Chi- 
cago in December, the Interlibrary Loan. Com- 
mittee was able to report progress along a 
number of lines. The revised Interlibrary 
Loan Form has had approval from appropri- 
ate units of the Association and is ready to be 
produced in an NCR (No Carbon Required) 
form. The draft of the new Interlibrary Loan 
Code is ready for wide circulation to ap- 
propriate divisions and committees of ALA, 
and publication in the bulletins of national li- 
brary associations in order to receive com- 
ments and criticism. The code will be supple- 
mented with a suggested Model State Code. 
The committee also reviewed a proposal for a 
cost study of interlibrary loan procedures de- 
veloped by one of its members. 

High on the list of important new RSD de- 
velopments is the plan for the publication of 
КО in an extended format to start with the Fall 
1968 issue. À program was developed, to be 
submitted to PEBCO, to support a journal ap- 
proximately 100 pages in length per issue, 
continuing as a quarterly, accepting advertis- 
ing up to a one-third advertising to two-thirds 
editorial ratio, newly designed in layout, ty- 
pography, and size. 

The RSD History Section, now 1150 mem- 
bers strong, reached a decision to set up a Ge- 
nealogy Committee to coordinate the interests 
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of those many members who work in both ge- 
nealogy and history. This action is in re- 
sponse to the estimated tenfold increase in ge- 
nealogy reference work in some larger librar- 
ies and was influenced by the 132 letters re- 
ceived by P. William Filby in reaction to the 
article he wrote, “Is Genealogy Reference?,” 
which appeared in a recent issue of RQ. 

One of RSD’s newest committees, the Past 
Presidents Committee, studied at length the 
question of more thorough involvement of 
RSD committee members in the total division 
program. As a start, committee members will 
be invited to attend the second RSD board 
meeting at Kansas City, which will serve as a 
general reporting session to those who work 
in the division. 

A questionnaire has been developed and 
field-tested for querying professional societies 
and agencies who produce computer-based 
reference and bibliographic services by the 
Science and Technology Reference Services 
Committee. The results of this project will be 
reported at Kansas City. 

RSD continues to work closely with other 
divisions on cooperative activities. This Mid- 
winter came the first report of the new 
ASD/RSD Interdivisional Committee on Com- 
mon Concerns which learned that there are, in 
fact, numerous common concerns of the two 
divisions which make closer relationships de- 
sirable. 

An interesting new development is reflected 
in the RSD board approval of the report of its 
representatives on the Machine Readable Ca- 
taloging Format Committee. The board also 
approved the proposal for a “Conference on 
Interlibrary Cooperation through Network 
Communications,” for submission to the -J. 
Morris Jones-World Book Encyclopedia-ALA 
Goals Award Committee, developed in cooper- 
ation with RTSD and ISAD. 

Actions were taken to strengthen RSD's 
methods of operation by the establishment of 
a Bylaws Committee to review the ten-year-old 
document and to establish an ad hoc commit- 
tee to consider the setting up of a unit within 
RSD concerned with student instruction in li- 
brary use.—Edward G. Strable. 


Resources and. Technical Services Division 
A proposal for a Library School Traveling 
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Fellowship, to be sponsored by RTSD and 
LED, was approved by both boards at Mid- 
winter. If funding is obtained, fellowships are 
to be awarded to library school instructors in 
technical services to spend several months vis- 
iting publishers’ outlets, book dealers, binding 
firms, microfilm firms, processing centers, var- 
ious types of libraries, etc., to become better 
informed about field conditions in the techni- 
cal services. 

А proposed conference on Interlibrary 
Cooperation through Network Communica- 
tions was approved by the boards of RTSD, 
ISAD, and RSD. Application will be made 
for a J. Morris Jones-World Book Encyclo- 
pedia-ALA Goals Award for this purpose. 

The RTSD board approved the proposal to 
centralize the production, distribution, and 
advertising of five journals, including Library 
Resources & Technical Services, at ALA head- 
quarters under a professional publications 
officer. 

The MARC II Format developed by the In- 
formation Systems Office at the Library of 
Congress was endorsed by the RTSD board as 
an ALA standard for the communication of 
bibliographic data in machine-readable form. 
Support will be given to it as a prospective 
national standard. 

In further action, the board voted to recom- 
mend to the membership at the Kansas City 
Conference that ALA Councilors nominated 
by the division be made voting members of 
the board. The board also voted to recom- 
mend the creation of the offices of vice-chair- 
man and past chairman of the Council of Re- 
gional Groups. 

In view" of the arrangement made with 
ISAD to exchange minutes and to invite 
a member of each board to attend the meetings 
of the other board, the Committee on ISAD 
Relations was discharged at its own request. 

The ALA Editorial Committee will be as- 
sured of the division's full cooperation and as- 
sistance in the proposed revision of the ALA 
Glossary. 

On recommendation of the Planning Com- 
mittee, the board approved the creation of an 
ad hoc committee to explore RTSD interests 
in relation to international librarianship and 
resolved as a first step to try to send a dele- 
gate to the coming IFLA meeting; approved 
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the continuing liaison with the Technical 
Services Section of the Canadian Library As- 
sociation, and agreed to explore areas where 
development of further cooperation is needed 
or desirable. 

The RTSD “Goals for Action,” drawn up by 
the Planning Committee, were adopted. The 
board recommended to the sections a similar 
self-searching and rethinking of their goals. 
Approval was given to the recommendation of 
the Interdivisional Committee on a Universal 
Numbering System for Publications that the 
Library of Congress be asked to negotiate 
with the publishers sponsoring the Standard 
Book Numbering System in order to make 
certain alterations; reconsideration of this 
system for possible endorsement by ALA will 
be undertaken after such negotiations have 
been successfully concluded. 

Among divisional committees meeting at 
Midwinter, the American Book Publishers 
Council/RTSD Joint Committee discussed, 
with the help of experts representing librari- 
ans, publishers, and manufacturers, the prob- 
lems of permanent/durable book papers, per- 
formance standards for library bindings, and 
the Standard Book Numbering System. 

The Centralized Processing Committee, en- 
larged to include academic and school librari- 
ans, made plans for an updated annotated list 
of processing centers, to serve as a basis for a 
research project. 

The Planning Committee, having received 
endorsement of several of its projects by the 
board, discussed with the Library Technology 
Program a possible project to standardize 
forms used in technology services along the 
lines of the interlibrary loan and photodupli- 
cation order forms; discussed with the Edi- 
torial Committee the problem of standardizing 
terminology as a first step in the revision of 
the ALA Glossary; and discussed with the 
chairman of the LAD Statistics Committee for 
Technical Services the problem of the stan- 
dardization of technical services statistics. 

Plans also went forward for an open meet- 
ing to be held at Kansas City under the Plan- 
ning Committee’s auspices, at which time li- 
brarians would be encouraged to bring for- 
ward ideas for studies and projects in the 
technical services. 

. The Micropublishing Projects Subcommit- 


tee of the Resources Committee announced at 
Midwinter a major breakthrough in its long- 
continued effort to find a means for prepubli- 
cation reviews of extensive micropublishing 
projects. With the assistance of the Library 
Technology Program and the cooperation of 
Choice, projects will be judged for technical 
quality and their merit as resources. 

The Standards Committee discussed, from 
the technical services aspect, the standards for 
college libraries and the draft of a revision of 
school library standards and forwarded criti- 
cisms and suggestions to the responsible bod- 
les. 

The Editorial Board of LRTS agreed that 
beginning with the summer issue, abstracts 
wil be provided for each published article. 
Other plans include an enlarged program of 
book reviews and of articles on technical ser- 
vices developments in other countries. 

The Acgutsirions Section’s Executive 
Committee voted to invite a representative of 
the Canadian Library Association to attend 
future meetings of the committee. It approved 
the request of the Bookdealer-Library Rela- 
tions Committee to invite a bookdealer to at- 
tend its meetings and assist the committee to 
undertake constructive activities in this field. 

The Reprinting Committee was asked to 
communicate with the Micropublishing Sub- 
committee and the Interlibrary Loan Commit- 
tee with regard to the rewriting of the guide- 
lines for “Lending to Reprinters” to include 
lending for microreproduction. Other current 
Reprinting Committee projects include discus- 
sions on the pricing of reprint publications 


-and a possible clearinghouse for information 


about titles librarians wish to have reprinted. 
The Library Materials Price Index Committee 
will undertake to coordinate and encourage 
grant proposals for studies and the prepara- 
tion of new price indexes useful to the profes- 
sion, such indexes to be of both nonbook and 
book materials. 

The Advisory Committee on the Guidelines 
for Book Purchasing Study, a joint endeavor 
with the National League of Cities, reviewed a 
draft of the final report by Evelyn Hensel, di- 
rector of the study. 

The Executive Committee approved the rec- 
ommendation of the Policy and Research 
Committee for the development of:a proposal 
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for a textbook on library acquisitions. А re- 
quest for a meeting at Kansas City to explore 
the needs for a national listing or collection of 
public school curriculum materials was also 
approved. 

CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION SECTION: 
À new committee to prepare a manual of stan- 
dard practice for the organization of nonbook 
materials in libraries was approved by the 
CCS Executive Committee, and the coopera- 
tion of AASL was promised by its board. 
Representation will be given to a wide range 
of interested groups such as the ALA Audio- 
Visual Committee, the ACRL Junior College 
Libraries Section, and the NEA Department of 
Audiovisual Instruction. It is hoped that this 
committee, as well as the new Children's Cata- 
loging Committee, may be appointed and pre- 
pared to hold meetings in Kansas City. 

A proposal to discontinue the Classification 
and Headings committees and to merge their 
functions into a Committee on the Subject 
Analysis of Library Materials Committee was 
approved by the CCS Executive Committee. 
Projects of the former committees, such as a 
study of the techniques and problems of re- 
classification and an investigation of the use 
of subject headings in libraries, will be pur- 
sued by the larger committee. 

REPRODUCTION or LIBRARY MATERIALS SEC- 
TION: A final report was received from the 
Committee on Photocopying Costs in Librar- 
ies, containing data gathered by questionnaire 
and analyzed to show inclusion or exclusion 
of various cost elements in pricing; LRTS will 
carry a summary article. 

Revisions were suggested and approval 
given to a questionnaire prepared by the Sim- 
plified Payments Committee. This will be 
mailed to a spectrum of libraries to determine 
the magnitude and feasibility of a credit-card 
system for expediting and simplifying pay- 
ments for copies. 

The section’s representative to USASI Sec- 
tional Committee PH5 is to be advised again 
of the Executive Committee’s opposition to 
elimination of the 3-by-5-inch size from any 
proposed microfiche standard, although 
preference might be shown to use of the 
4-by-6-inch size in any new microform proj- 
ects. Approval was indicated for inclusion of 
information related to interlibrary loan prac- 
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tice in the Directory of Library Photoduplica- 
tion Services, in response to an inquiry from 
the RSD Interlibrary Loan Committee. 

Continuing concern was expressed for revi- 
sion of the ALA Glossary, with potential pilot 
terminological work proposed by the section. 
The studies of the Committee on Copyright 
Issues were reviewed by the section's repre- 
sentative, who will report the section's con- 
cern with the work of the proposed National 
Commission to study the relationship of new 
technologies to copyright. Current status of 
several facsimile transmission projects was re- 
ported to the Telefacsimile Committee. 

SERIALS SECTION: The ad hoc Committee to 
Study the Feasibility of Developing a Direc- 
tory of Serials Librarians has been appointed 
and will report at Kansas City. 

The List of International Subscription 
Agents Committee expects to have the list 
ready to be presented for publication in late 
summer. 

The Duplicates Exchange Union Committee 
has prepared a booklet describing the ar- 
rangement whereby some 375 libraries now 
exchange usable duplicate materials, both pe- 
riodicals and books, at no cost other than re- 
funding postage. This brochure will be distrib- 
uted this spring to the group and will be used 
to answer any inquiries the RTSD office may 
receive concerning the group. | 

The Policy and Research Committee pro- 
posed that the Serials Section consider: 

1. А study to consider the feasibility of or- 
ganizing a “Union Catalogs Automation Pack- 
age" which would include programs, docu- 
mentation, etc. 

2. Five proposals which are meant to be 
coordinated with LC’s national serials data 
program: a) forecasting the arrival of issues; 
b) study of the frequency pattern of journals; 
c) study of the internal form used in auto- 
mated systems to present or store holdings 
statements; d) setting up a committee to work 
with LC in determining the number of serial 
titles with worldwide scope; e) study of uni- 
versal number systems for serials.—Elizabeth 


Rodell 


Young Adult Services Division 


The urgent need for more effective pro- 
grams for disadvantaged youth was a major 
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concern during YASD board discussions. The 
present brochure, "Rural Library Services to 
Disadvantaged Youth," will be revised to in- 
clude material on programs for the migrant, 
Mexican-American, and American Indian 
youth. Active exploration and implementation 
of ways to expand and improve summer pro- 
grams in libraries were initiated. 

A committee was authorized, and will be 
formed immediately, to work on a proposal 
for a top-level national conference of youth 
organization leaders to establish active pro- 
grams, to be continued at local levels, related 
to disassociated and alienated youth. 

A booklist, “Happenings—Be All You Can 
Be, You Make Your World,” relating to the 
theme of National Library Week, will be dis- 
tributed as a special activity of the YASD Na- 
tional Library Week Committee. Librarians 
working with young adults in The Free Li- 
brary of Philadelphia compiled the list. 


Permission will be requested for a YASD 
subcommittee of the ALA Audio-Visual Com- 
mittee. 

Slides showing activities in working with 
young people in all types of libraries in this 
country and abroad, which were shown at the 
YASD exhibit at the San Francisco Confer- 
ence, will be duplicated and available (with 
accompanying tape describing activities) on 
loan from ALA headquarters. 

The annual Best Books list will include an 
explanatory statement on the purpose and 
criteria of the list. 

A program report from the Guidebook on 
Services to Young Adults in Public Libraries 
Committee informed the board that it will 
suggest what should be, rather than what is, 
and will set goals toward which to work. A 
chapter on case studies is to be included, in- 
terpretation of which might suggest solutions. 

ecc 





.. committees, round tables. 


Committee on Accreditation 


The Committee on Accreditation reviewed 
the returns from its first experimental use of a 
new annual report form for the continuing re- 
wiew of accredited library schools. On the 
basis of the analysis and discussion of the re- 
ports, a special meeting of the committee will 
be held in the spring to revise and improve 
the form for future use. 

The committee considered the increasing 
number of doctoral programs being es- 
tablished or planned in library schools and 
prepared a statement on the subject for distri- 
bution to the accredited schools. 

Plans were made to continue, at Kansas 
City, the practice of inviting representatives of 
other organizations and units to discuss their 
special educational problems with the commit- 
tee. | 

Tt was moved to proceed immediately to the 
naming of a COA subcommittee to reconsider 


the undergraduate programs in librarianship 
and to develop the standards and guidelines 
needed in the light of desired developments in 
this area.—-Lester Asheim. 


Audio-Visual Committee 


The Audio-Visual Committee heard a prog- 
ress report on the А-У Task Force survey, a 
final report to be presented at Kansas City. 

The committee approved the establishment 
of an AHIL Audio-Visual Advisory Commit- 
tee as a subcommittee of the Audio-Visual 
Committee; voted dissolution of the Audio- 
Visual Reader Committee; authorized the de- 
velopment of guidelines for audio-visual ser- 
vices in public libraries by the PLA Audio-Vis- 
ual Committee; authorized the ACRL Audio- 
Visual Committee to develop a handbook of 
outstanding examples of audio-visual installa- 
tions and equipment already existing in col. 
lege libraries; and approved the revision of 
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ALA Policy П-А-9, “Film Services in Librar- 
les." 

The committee voted final approval, with 
some suggestions of minor changes, of the 


“Guidelines for Audio-Visual Services in Aca- 
demic Libraries."—Elaine Mitchell. 


Awards Committee 


The Awards Committee considered propos- 
als for the establishment of six new ALA 
awards. 

The proposed Esther J. Piercy Award in 
Technical Services, submitted by the Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division, was 
returned to that division for further study and 
clarification regarding the funding of the 
award. 

RTSD and the Library Education Division 
submitted a joint proposal for a Traveling Li- 
brary School Award. While the idea and pur- 
pose of the award was commended, the com- 
mittee did not feel it was suitable as an ALA 
award. The proposal was returned, therefore, 
with the suggestion that it be taken to another 
appropriate agency for implementation. 

The George Freedley Memorial Award, pro- 
posed by the Theater Library Association, was 
not approved. 

“Tabled, pending further study,” was the 
Popular Subscription Service Scholarship 
Award, submitted by LED. 

The American Association of School Li- 
brarians proposed the Elisabeth B. Hamilton 
Award, and the committee determined that as 
proposed, the award would be too difficult to 
administer. The proposal was tabled until the 
criteria could be made more explicit. The Li- 
brary Studies Program Award (of Behavioral 
Research Laboratories), also presented by 
AASL, was not approved as an ALA award. 

In other action, the Awards Committee de- 
termined that donors of ALA awards must 
henceforth also provide the finished citations. 
It accepted notification from AASL of the dis- 
continuance of the Grolier-Americana Schol- 
arship Award, effective at the San Francisco 
Conference. The committee also approved new 
wording of the criteria governing the C. S. 
Hammond Company Library Award. Philip S. 
Ogilvie, chairman, was directed by the com- 
mittee to present these final two items to the 
. ALA Council for approval.—Judith F. Krug. 
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Committee on Chapter Relations 


The Committee on Chapter Relations in- 
vited the ALA Councilors representing chap- 
ters and the presidents of the chapters to meet 
with the committee. Brief presentations were 
made on organization and training by Mrs. 
Agatha Klein, Minnesota Library Association; 
on fiscal and management responsibilities by 
Mrs. Nancy Blundon, Pennsylvanian Library 
Association; and on program and projects by 
Mrs. Eleonora Harmon, Vermont Library As- 
sociation. 

Following these presentations, the meeting 
was opened for discussion of the factors in- 
volved in working toward closer relationships 
between ALA and its chapters in order to 
bring about improvement in joint efforts to 
improve and promote library service through 
increased effectiveness of programming and 
operations. 

John Anderson, committee chairman, sum- 
marized the discussion as focusing on three 
major points: 1) communication from the 
chapters to the divisions, committees, boards, 
and other units of ALA, and from these units 
to the chapters; 2) education and training of 
Councilors and other chapter officers; and 3) 
involvement of the individual members in the 
development of program originating at the 


chapter level and progressing to the national 
level. Ruth Warncke. 


Committee on Economic 
Opportunity Programs 

The Committee оп Economic Opportunity 
Programs approved a revised draft of a ques- 
tionnaire on Library Involvement in Pro- 
grams for the Disadvantaged and instructed 
staff to seek technical assistance on final word- 
ing and arrangement. The questionnaire will 
be tested by members of the committee. 

A proposal to gather information on library 
jobs that can be performed by people of lim- 
ited background and capabilities was dis- 
cussed. In order to emphasize the need for an 
upgrading potential in such jobs and for the 
changed concept of library service implied, it 
was agreed to expand the proposal before sub- 
mitting it to the Executive Board for approval 
to seek funds to implement it. 


Editorial Committee 


The ALA Editorial Committee devoted a 
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major part of its meetings to working sessions 
on a new edition of the ALA Glossary. It 
heard presentations of need from representa- 
tives of the Resources and Technical Services 
Division and a report on the work of 739 
from ALA’s representative to Z39. The com- 
mittee voted to establish a planning subcom- 
mittee to begin work immediately on prepar- 
ing plans for revising the glossary and deter- 
mining steps to implement those plans. 

The committee received and approved the 
final report and recommendations of its Sub- 
committee on Reviewing Nonprint Material in 
the Booklist. It also approved the subcommit- 
tee's recommendation to appoint a new sub- 
committee to serve as a continuing Advisory 
Committee оп Reviewing Nonprint Material 
in the Booklist. 

The Editorial Committee reviewed the 
Booklist practice of providing catalog card in- 
formation for titles listed and established a 
new policy limiting inclusion to Library of 
Congress card information only. 

In other action, the Editorial Committee ap- 
proved publication of a manuscript entitled 
"Carnegie Libraries: Their History and Im- 
pact on American Public Library Develop- 
ment" by George S. Bobinski and voted that 
bibliographies of individual authors, in gen- 
eral, fall outside the scope of the Association's 
publishing program.—Pauline J. Love. 

The Subcommittee on the Reviewing of 
Nonprint Material in the Booklist completed 
its final report and presented it to the Edito- 
rial Committee. The report identified the 
néeds for reviewing nonprint materials, analy- 
zed reviewing needs which are being filled 
and areas where there are gaps, reported the 
subcommittee’s findings on the size of the job 
and feasibility of undertaking review services, 
and concluded that current reviewing of non- 
print material in the Booklist is needed by all 
types of libraries. The subcommittee report rec- 
ommended that the current reviewing of the 
following types of material be undertaken in 
this order of priority: filmstrips, 8mm loops, 
transparencies, nonmusical phonorecords, and 
16 mm motion pictures. 

The subcommittee also made recommenda- 
tions for the reviewing procedures to be fol- 
lowed by the Booklist for these nonprint mate- 
rials and for implementing this service in 


steps or phases. 

The subcommittee concluded its assignment 
with the recommendation that the Editorial 
Committee appoint a new subcommittee to 
serve as a continuing advisory committee on 
reviewing nonprint material in the Booklist. 
—Edna Vanek. 

The Subcommittee on New Lists for School 
Libraries refined its project proposal for a 
new list of audiovisual materials for elemen- 
tary schools, K-8, and voted that the project 
statement be submitted to the Editorial Com- 
mittee for implementation and funding. The 
proposed new list will be a buying guide de- 
signed to provide a quality collection of au- 
diovisual materials that, in combination with 
the list of books for elementary schools and 
the list of periodicals, will make it possible to 
give initial library service to children in ele- 
mentary schools. Geared by selection and or- 
ganization to the general curriculum of elemen- 
tary schools, the list will be selective and will 
be correlated to the minimum collection sug- 
gested in the June 1967 draft of the Standards 
for School Media programs. The list will in- 
clude 8mm and super 8 films, filmstrips, 
globes, recordings, slides, study prints, and 
transparencies.—Pauline Cianciolo. ` 


Committee on Instruction in the 
Use of Libraries 


This new ALA standing committee held its 
first meeting at Midwinter and began the im- 
plementation of some of the recommendations 
which had been made by the ad hoc commit- 
tee which preceded it. 

In relation to the clearinghouse function 
which had been assigned to it, the committee 
agreed that through the ALA Bulletin it 
should solicit imaginative, innovative pro- 
grams. In considering one of its areas of con- 
cern, the instruction of teachers in the evalua- 
tion and use of library materials, it decided 
that the only way to improve instruction is 
through the teachers, by selling the idea that 
education may be made more effective by the 
use of library materials of all kinds. 

In order to reach top-level administrators 
and educators who may pass the idea down to 
practicing teachers, it was agreed that the 
committee should attempt to sponsor a confer- 
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ence to bring librarians together with repre- 
sentatives of leading educational groups. The 
purposes of the conference would be to pro- 
vide opportunity for face-to-face communica- 
tion and interaction between the education 
and library professions concerning the many 
problems involved in the use of libraries as an 
instructional resource; to allow participants, 
through a combined analysis of the situation, 
to obtain a broad picture of the potential and 
enrichment which libraries can offer the edu- 
cational process; to develop a statement of the 
nature and scope of the problems and respon- 
sibilities of the participating professional 
groups in working together toward their solu- 
tions; and to establish two-way channels of 
communication. 


Intellectual Freedom Committee 


The Intellectual Freedom Committee re- 
solved to “investigate further the practice of 
the federal government in subsidizing author- 
ship and/or publication of trade books.” 

Ervin Gaines, committee chairman, direc- 
tor, Minneapolis Public Library, appointed 
Alex Allain, Jeanerette, La., and Mrs. Mary 
Ann Hanna, Michigan State Library, Lansing, 
to prepare a position paper on the resolution 
for information, discussion, and action at 

Kansas City. 
^ In other action, the committee decided to 


meet at the Kansas City Conference with the - 


chairmen of all state association Intellectual 
Freedom committees and to plan for a confer- 
ence on intellectual freedom to be held prior 


to the Atlantic City conference in 
1969.—Judith Е. Krug. 


International Relations Round Table 


The IRRT board met twice during Midwin- 
ter. Preliminary membership reports for 1968 
indicate that the inclusion of a membership 
form with the ALA dues notices (new this 
year for round tables) will vastly increase 
membership. The board scheduled a meeting 
at Kansas City to discuss the implications of 
this in regard to future structure of the round 
table and its programs. 

Other plans completed for Kansas City in- 
clude an open program meeting and a second 
open meeting for the election of officers and 
the presentation of reports by area chairmen. 
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These reports have previously been a part of 
closed board meetings. The usual. reception 
for visiting foreign librarians will be held at 


the Linda Hall Library.—David Wilder. 


Junior Members Round Table 


The JMRT Executive Board considered 
plans for a European tour for young librari- 
ans, collection of information about young li- 
brarians for possible appointments to ALA 
and division committees, a possible awards 
program for librarians with JMRT interests, 
and a proposal to provide information for. 
younger librarians to continue their education 
in doctoral programs in library science. 

Discussion also concerned the improvement 
of the JMRT News Notes and other areas of 
concern to junior members of the profession. 
A contribution of $250 was gratefully ac- 
cepted from the Exhibits Round Table.— 
George M. Bailey. 


Library Committee of the President’s 
Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped 


The committee suggested additional efforts 
at the state and national level to get service 
and civic organizations to assist in promoting 
library service for the physically handicapped. 
The service is available to those handicapped 
persons unable to read in a normal manner. 

Keith Jennison, of Keith Jennison Books in 
Large Type, and Robert S. Bray,. chief, Divi- 
sion of the Blind and Handicapped, Library 
of Congress, both pointed out that there are 
countless handicapped persons, eligible for the 
service, who are unaware of its existence. 
Both suggested a door-to-door approach. They 
also emphasized the importance of reading to 
the preparation for employment and pointed 
out that reading is required in most work. 

The committee recommended that “dial-a- 
message” telephone service be established to 
inform the handicapped of whom to contact to 
obtain employment information. The commit- 
tee also recommended that libraries be urged 
to cooperate by serving as distribution centers 
for literature on employment of the handi- 
capped. 

The committee will promote employment- 
of-the-handicapped displays in libraries, fea- 
turing books on persons who have surmounted 
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impairments to live as useful members of their 
communities. Libraries will also be encour- 
aged to work with governors! and community 
committees on setting up similar displays in 
commercial establishments. À 

It was agreed the Library Committee will 
look into the availability of funds through 
various rehabilitation and manpower pro- 
grams to pay for tryouts for handicapped 
persons in library positions. Clara Lucioli, 
Cleveland Public Library, suggested that such 
trials would enable library school deans and 
library personnel officers to learn an appli- 
cant's capabilities. This would enable the deans 
to counsel the applicants more effectively and 
would enable the personnel officers to place 
handicapped persons in jobs compatable with 
their abilities.—Larry K. Volin. 


National Library Week Committee 


The National Library Week Committee 
meetings were concerned with future plan- 
ning, the organization of the Kansas City Con- 
ference open meeting for the general member- 


Joint Committee on Union List of Serials 


Ás a result of a recommendation in the 
Consumer Survey of New Serial Titles, the 
publication pattern of NST will be 
changed to that of the National Union 
Catalog—three quarterly, nine monthly, 
and an annual issue. A subcommittee is to 
be appointed to follow up on other recom- 
mendations made in the report. 

The Serials Data Program has received 
the requested funds from the three na- 
tional libraries and the Council on Library 
Resources but not yet from the National 
Science Foundation. The program is now 
operating at the rate covered by the ap- 
propriated funds. The LC Information 
Systems Office has begun the first phase by 
reviewing what is going on in the country, 
considering coordination with the MARC 
format, considering a universal numbering 
scheme, etc. A contract has been let with 
Nelson Associates for a users’ survey. A 
list of 120-150 people at a minimum of 
forty institutions are to be contacted. A 
final format for discussion of the data ele- 
ments to be covered is not expected before 
Sept, 30, 1968.—Kenneth Soderland. 





ship, and the coordination and orientation of 
the ALA division committees for NLW. 

The first joint meeting of the committee 
with the divisional representatives of NLW 
committees was held during Midwinter, and 
another meeting was held for the state execu- 
tive directors of NLW programs. Representa- 
tives of the NLW Program of the National 
Book Committee were involved in these meet- 
ings, as well as in some of the division NLW 
committee meetings and planning sessions. 

Immediate major emphasis will be placed 
on the formation of guidelines, and possibly 
workshops, to be used for the benefit of the 
various division committees for NLW in order 
to provide a greater continuity to the overall 
NLW program. 

The ACRL Committee for NLW is working 
on the production of a brochure aimed at the 
employers of graduates of junior college train- 
ing programs. The purpose of the brochure is 
to alert the employers of junior college train- 
ing programs to the libraries in these junior 
colleges and what these employers can do to 
assess and improve these libraries. 

The ALTA Committee for NLW has made 
arrangements with the NLW Program Office 
for the printing of a brochure stressing the role 
that individual trustees can play in a success- 
ful NLW program, with examples and case 
histories. The committee also plans to give in- 
creased attention to the importance of overall 
library cooperation in the individual commu- 
nity in order to provide the best possible li- 
brary service. 

The ASD Committee for NLW plans to 
complete its joint project with AHIL on Hi- 
brary service to the homebound and institu- 


‘tion inmates with a series of periodical publi- 


cations and the formation of priorities for in- 
dividual libraries interested in providing ser- 
vice to the homebound and institution in- 
mates. Future emphasis of the committee will 
center upon the aid possible through library 
collections and services in improving the em- 
ployment picture in major metropolitan areas. 

LED’s Committee for NLW compiled and 
published in the LED Newsletter a list of de- 
vices to be used by libraries wishing to focus 
attention on NLW. The next project of the 
committee is to concentrate effort on the two 
goals of the committee concerning NLW: 1) 
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increasing awareness of library school stu- 
dents to the possibilities and potentials of 
NLW and 2) making the general public aware 
of the library education system. The first step 
in this program will be a letter to the deans of 
library schools urging the appointment of a 
single faculty member in each library school 
to be concerned with NLW and to point out 
the general goals and aims of the NLW pro- 
gram.—Cosette Kies. 


Office for Research and 
Development Advisory Committee 


The Office for Research and Development 
Advisory Committee heard a report from 
David Kaser relative to the Science Acquisi- 
tions Study, indicating that the advisory com- 
mittee is satisfied with the study. The commit- 
tee was asked to continue to advise on the ed- 
iting of the report for publication and to rec- 
ommend means of implementing the findings. 

.For information, Mr. Kaser reported on the 
Association of Research Libraries’ research 
program concerning training for research li- 
brarianship. 

The chairman reported to the Office for Re- 
search and Development Advisory Committee 
on the meeting with the Executive Board at 
which time board members were asked for 
their views on ALA’s role in research. From 
this discussion the advisory committee will 
make some recommendations to the board fol- 
lowing a special meeting of the committee on 


March 29. 


Office for Recruitment 


'The structure of the Office for Recruitment 
Network, including regional, state, and local 
representatives, was reviewed at a meeting of 
the OFR Regional Representatives. It was pro- 
posed that a handbook be developed for use 
by state representatives, and it was suggested 
that the Office for Recruitment director be en- 
couraged to travel to as many states as possi- 
ble, participate in workshops, etc. 

The OFR Advisory Committee voted unani- 
mously to endorse two project proposals of 
the Ad Hoc Committee on Opportunities for 
Negro Students in the Library Profession, sub- 
ject to changes suggested by members of the 
advisory committee. (The proposals are for a 
recruitment and scholarship program and for 
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a recruitment booklet.) The advisory commit- 
tee also endorsed the proposals of the Regional 
Representatives for a reevaluation of the struc- 
ture of the Recruitment Network and for a pro- 
gram on recruitment at the Kansas City Con- 
ference. 

The OFR Materials Committee has pre- 
pared two bibliographies, one for librarian-re- 
cruiters and one for guidance counselors. А 
new leaflet on hospital and institution librari- 
anship has been prepared in cooperation with 
the Library Education Division. and the Asso- 
ciation of Hospital and Institution Libraries. 
А leaflet on the college and university librar- 
jan is in progress. Recruitment ads were re- 
ported placed through the Materials Commit- 
tee in The College Placement Annual, Barnard 
College's F'oman's Work, and Word Business 
'68 published by the Yale Daily News. 


Subscription Books Committee 


The Subscription Books Committee adopted 
for insertion in its Committee Manual and for 
transmittal to the АГА Committee оп Ар- 
pointments recommendations for membership 
criteria. The committee also heard and en- 
dorsed the report ot its Subcommittee to He- 
vise the Committee Manual which included re- 
view, examination, and criticism of a draft re- 
vised manual and its index. 

The committee approved renewal of the 
practice of preparing and publishing omnibus 
consumer articles and editorials, an endeavor 
the committee has not undertaken since 1950. 
The group decided to publish some twelve 
consumer articles on the basis of two per cal- 
endar year. During 1968 work will begin on 
an article on the Subscription Books Commit- 
tee which will be given national circulation 
and publicity, one on buying encyclopedias, 
another on sales practices, and a fourth on 
children's encyclopedias.—Helen К. Prince. 





Slides (80) showing “Young Adult Li- 
brary Service Around the World” are avail- 
able, with narrated tape and printed com- 
mentary, on interlibrary Joan. Requests 
should be submitted on the standard ALA 
interlibrary loan request form, Headquar- 
ters Library, American Library Associa- 
tion, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 60611. 
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Kansas City Conference Planning 


The first general session of the Kansas City 
Conference will convene at 8:30 р.м., Sunday, 
June 23. The second general session will be 
held at 8:30 r.m., Friday, June 28, after the 
inaugural banquet for President-elect Roger 
Н. McDonough. 

The first Council session will begin at 
10 A.M., Tuesday, June 25. Councilors will 
meet for their second session at 9 A.M., Fri- 
day, June 28. 

The ALA membership meeting will be held 
from 2 to 4 P.M., Wednesday, June 26. 


Adult Services Division. The ASD program 
on Thursday, June 27, will be sponsored by 
the Reading Improvement Committee and will 
be concerned with materials for today's emerg- 
ing reader. The program has been planned 
1) to call attention to the fact that suitable 
materials for the new reader are lacking, 2) 
to show that the disadvantaged are trying to 
get more materials through production in 
their own ways, and 3) through the demon- 
stration of these materials, to show that the 
need for better materials is important to new 
readers and urgent for today’s society. —. 

“The Adult Services Librarian in Today's 
Society" will be the topic of a program on 
Friday, June 28. The adult services librarian 
—who he is, his duties, educational qualifica- 
tions, role in the administrative framework— 
will be discussed. 


American Association of School Librarians. 
AASL will sponsor a preconference June 21— 
23 on “Forces Affecting School Libraries." 
“National Planning for Media Standards" 
will be the topic of the program meeting on 
June 25. 

J. Graham Sullivan, deputy commissioner, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, will address the State Assembly Break- 


fast on June 24. He will discuss the role of 
the school librarian in the new educational 
plan. 

The Supervisors Section will sponsor a 
program meeting Monday, June 24, on "The 
Supervisor's Challenge." The development of 
cross-media learning centers, planning fa- 
cilities, staff utilization, flexible programs and 
independent study, the library instruction 
program, and administrative responsibilities 
will be discussed. The Supervisors Section 
luncheon will be held Wednesday, June 26. 
The topic will be “The School Library Pro- 
gram.” 

AASL will cosponsor a meeting with the 
Children’s Services Division, Public Library 
Association, and Young Adult Services Divi- 
sion. 


American Association of State Libraries. 
The ASL program on Monday, June 24, will 
be a symposium on “The Library Services 
Act—the First Dozen Years.” Speakers will 
discuss changes in funding, services, and the 
role of the state library during 1956-68, and 
a political scientist will speak on “Where Is 
State Government Going?” 


American Library Trustee Association. The 
major ALTA programs for Kansas City will 
deal with implications for trustees in the re- 
ports of the National Advisory Commission 
on Libraries and a thorough investigation of 
the changing institution of public library trus- 
teeship, to be presented by a speaker of na- 
tional stature followed by a panel discussion 
representing pro and con points of view con- 
cerning the functions of trustees. 

There will be regional meetings of trustees 
with the ALTA regional directors, an ALTA 
recognition luncheon, and an evening of relax- 
ation with dinner and a visit to the Starlite 
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Theatre. 


Association of College and Research Li- 
braries. The ACRL program will revolve 
around the report of the National Advisory 
Commission on Libraries as it relates to the 
academic community. The program will in- 


clude a speaker discussing the commission’s ` 


recommendations and a reaction panel repre- 
senting the ACRL Surveys Committee, Stan- 
dards Committee, and Committee on Liaison 
with Accrediting Agencies. 

The Committee on Non-Western Resources 
is holding a preconference on non-Western 
materials for undergraduate libraries. “Li- 
brary Services for Vocational and Technical 
Education” will be the theme of the Junior 
College Libraries Section preconference. The 
Rare Books Section preconference will be con- 
cerned with current trends in the rare book 
trade in various countries of the world. 

The program of the College Libraries Sec- 
tion will be concerned with interinstitutional 
cooperation at the college level. The Subject 
Specialists Section program, being cospon- 
sored by the Slavic and East European Sub- 
section and the Law and Political Science 
Subsection, will include a talk on “Continuity 
and Change in Russian Librarianship.” 

The Advisory Committee on Cooperation 
with Educational and Professional Organiza- 
tions will invite representatives of boards of 
higher education in the area to a luncheon to 
discuss common interests. The Library Ser- 
vices Committee will cosponsor a program with 
the Reference Services Division and the Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division on 
“The Bibliographer and the Academic Li- 
brary.” 


Association of Hospital and Institution Li- 
braries. A workshop on areas of library ser- 
vice of concern to hospital and institution 
librarians wil be sponsored by AHIL on 
Sunday and Monday, June 23-24. Preregis- 
tration is planned but will not be required. 

Author Louis Meyer will address a dinner 
on Sunday, June 23, and the AHIL awards 
luncheon and business meeting will be held 
Monday, June 24. 

А. panel presentation on small hospital and 
nursing school libraries has been scheduled 
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for Tuesday, June 25. 
There wil be a tour of the Menninger 
Clinic on Wednesday, June 26. 


Children's Services Division. The CSD pro- 
gram, cosponsored by the Young Adult Ser- 
vices Division, American Association of 
School Librarians, and Public Library Asso- 
ciation, will be held Wednesday morning, 
June 26. The keynote speaker will be Jeanne 
Noble, professor of education, Center for 
Human Relations and Community Studies, 
New York University, who will discuss “Chil- 
dren and Young People, Today and Tomor- 
row." After her address, the audience will 
meet in small discussion groups to consider 
one of the following topics: cooperating to 
provide maximum library programming to 
children and young people; cooperating on 
the provision of maximum library materials 
for children and young people; determining 
our separate and/or mutual responsibilities 
in providing library services to children and 


young people. The session will conclude with 


a summary of recorders’ reports from the 
discussion groups. 

The Newbery-Caldecott Awards dinner will 
be held June 25 in the Muehlebach Hotel. 
The capacity of the ballroom where the din- 
ner will be held limits the number of guests 
to 1360. Reservations will be accepted after 
April 1 by CSD; reservations postmarked 
before April 1 will not be accepted. 


Information Science and Automation Divi- 
sion. ISAD will sponsor a joint meeting with 
the Serials Section of the Resources and Tech- 
nical Services Division in order to present the 
purposes, operations, and work completed to 
date by the National Serials Data Program at 
the Library of Congress. Continued refine- 
ment of this program will continue. The for- 
mat of the meeting will be a presentation to 
500-600 persons and then questions from the 
audience. 

The second program will be a presentation 
to up to 600 persons of the MARC II format 
for bibliographic identification of monographs. 
This program, presented by the Information 
Systems Office of the Library of Congress, is 
aimed at a broad audience of librarians who 
would like general information about the 
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MARC Pilot Project and its uses. 

À preconference institute with the Buildings 
and Equipment Section of the Library Admin- 
istration Division will deal with circulation 
systems, including manual, semi-automated, 
and fully automated ones. Presentations will 
be made by both manufacturers and users. 


Junior Members Round Table. The Orienta- 
tion Session for younger members of the 
profession and for persons attending their 
first ALA conference will again be held on 
Sunday afternoon, with cosponsorship by the 
ALA Membership Committee. Mary Gaver, 
ALA immediate past president, will be key- 
note speaker. After her address, there will be 
round table discussions led by resource per- 
sons, knowledgeable about ALA activities. 

At a second program, library school deans 
will discuss doctoral studies opportunities in 
an effort to interest younger members of the 
profession in such programs. 


Library Administration Division. The LAD 
general session on Thursday, June 27, will be 
an open hearing on a draft of the revised 
Code of Ethics and will be sponsored by the 
Personnel Administration Section. 

LAD's Buildings and Equipment Section 
and the Information Science and Automation 
Division will cosponsor a preconference on 
circulation control systems. The BES Building 
Committee for College and University Librar- 
ies plans a program on “Coordinated Environ- 
ment.” Three seminars will be sponsored by 
the BES Building Committee for Hospital, In- 
stitution, and Special Libraries—one on li- 
braries in correctional institutions, one on 
hospital libraries, and one on library facilities 
for the blind and physically handicapped. 

The Circulation Services Section will spon- 
sor a program on “Architectural Require- 
ments for Circulation Services.” The program 
will be cosponsored by the BES Architecture 
Committee for Public Libraries. 


Library Committee of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped. The committee will cosponsor with 
the Library Education Division and the Asso- 
ciation of American Library Schools a pro- 
gram on counseling handicapped persons 
seeking admission to library schools and 


placement of handicapped library school grad- 
uates. It is expected that several handicapped 
persons employed in libraries at the profes- 
sional level will participate. The committee 
will also arrange for handicapped persons em- 
ployed in libraries to help staff the President’s 
Committee exhibit at the conference. 


Library Education Division. The LED pro- 
gram meeting will be based on the guidelines 
for “technician” training programs being de- 
veloped by the LED Interdivisional Committee 
on Training Programs for Supportive Library 
Staff. 

The LED Legislation Committee will hold 
an open meeting on ongoing and planned leg- 
islation for library education and research, 
and the Research Committee will cosponsor a 
program with the Research Committee of the 
Association of American Library Schools. The 
Teacher's Section plans a program on inde- 
pendent study programs in librarianship. 

LED will also cooperate with the Library 
Committee of the President's Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped in presenting 
a program. 


Public Library Association. “The Metro- 
politan Library Looks to Its Future” will be 
the theme of the PLA meeting on Tuesday, 
June 25. A sociologist will speak on “Social 
Problems of Urbanism,” and panelists will 
discuss service to the disadvantaged, area- 
wide use of the central library, role of the 
state library, and financial support. 

The Interlibrary Cooperation Committee: 
will sponsor two meetings on the systems 
study. On Monday, June 24, interpretations 
of the report in governmental, financial, and 
service areas will be discussed. On Wednes- 
day, June 26, the topic will be the impact 
of the study on three systems studied by their 
directors. 

The program of the Armed Forces Librari- 
ans Section will be held on Monday, June 
24. The topic will be “Project Transition,” 
assisting the returning serviceman through 
counseling, skill training, education, and 
placement. The AFLS luncheon also will be 
held on Monday. 


Reference Services Division. The RSD pro- 
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gram meeting will be devoted to the thorny 
problem “1з Genealogy Reference?," with a 
symposium to present points of view and a 
general discussion by those attending the 
meeting. 

The Science and Technology Reference 
Services and Information Retrieval commit- 
tees are developing a program on “Computer- 
Based Reference and Bibliographic Services" 
with presentations by a producer, librarian, 
and user of a major service and a report of a 
committee survey of such services. 

An open forum on the new interlibrary 
loan code will be sponsored by the Interli- 
brary Loan Committee, and “Major Aspects 
of Handling Public Documents," with a state- 
ment of the problem and six discussion 
groups on specific areas, will be presented by 
the RSD/RTSD Committee on Public Docu- 
ments. 

"Immigrant Trains" has been chosen by 
the History Section as a subject particularly 
appropriate to the location of the conference. 

A meeting on the subject of the bibliogra- 
pher in the academic library will be cospon- 
sored by RSD and the ACRL Library Services 


Committee. 


Resources and Technical Services Division. 
RTSD will cosponsor with the RTSD Serials 
Section and the Information Science and Au- 
tomation Division a program on automated 
serials control programs, Thursday, June 27. 

The Cataloging and Classification Section 
will hold a four-day seminar, beginning June 
26, on "Problems in the Application of the 
Anglo-American Cataloging Code." No regis- 
tration or fee will be required. 

“Telefacsimile for Libraries" will be spon- 
sored by the Reproduction of Library Ma- 
terials Section, also on June 27. | 

The Acquisitions Section and the Univer- 
sity Libraries Section of the Association of 
College and Research Libraries will cosponsor 
a program titled “Tools of Our Craft,” 
dealing with bibliographical publications. It 
will be held Wednesday, June 26. 

The Technical Services Costs Committee 
plans a program on cost. 


Young Adult Services Division. See Chil. 
dren's Services Division. 








Newbery —Caldecott 1968 


Mrs. E. L. Konigsburg, author (as well as 
illustrator) of From the Mixed-Up Files oj 
Mrs. Basil E. Frankweiler, Atheneum, has 
been named winner of the 1968 John Newbery 
medal for the “most distinguished contribu- 
tion to American literature for children.” Wit 
plus an ear for the natural dialogue of chil- 
dren sparks the story of a twelve-year-old girl 
and her nine-year-old brother who revolt 
against suburban life and go to live in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Mrs. Konigs- 
burg, mother of three children, holds a mas- 
ter's degree in chemistry and has been a 
teacher. 

Newbery runners-up: E. L. Konigsburg, 
Jennifer, Hecate, Macbeth, William McKinley, 
and Me, Elizabeth (Atheneum) ; Scott O’Dell, 
The Black Pearl (Houghton Mifflin); Isaac 
Bashevis Singer, The Fearsome Inn (Scrib- 
ner’s Sons) ; Zilpha Keatley Snyder, The Egypt 
Game (Atheneum). 
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Ed Emberley, illustrator for Drummer. Hoff, 
Prentice-Hall, has been named winner of the 
Randolph J. Caldecott medal for the artist of 
1968's “most distinguished American picture 
book" for children. He was runner-up in last 
year's awards for the book One Wide River to 
Cross. Both titles were done in collaboration 
with his wife Barbara. Mr. Emberley holds a 
master's degree from the Massachusetts Col- 
lege of Art and shares a keen interest in 
Americana with his family in their 1640-era 
home in Massachusetts. Brilliant colors over 
bold wood cut lines set the pace for brightly 
dressed militia and their adventure with a re- 
markable cannon which goes kahbabloom. 

Caldecott runners-up: Leo Lionni, Fred. 
erick (Pantheon); Taro Yashima, Seashore 
Story (Viking) ; Ed Young, The Emperer and 
the Kite, by Jane Yolen (World). 
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Recent 


A 


Titles 


The Abbreviated Citation: A Bibliographical Problem 
ACRL Monograph No. 28 

A current bibliographical guide in selected subject fields to major 
English language references which identify abbreviated titles of serials, 
standard works, and research reports. Lists more than 100 sources in 
85 subject fields for identifying coded or shortened-form citations. 
Mary R. Kinney. $2.25 


Anglo-American Cataloging Rules 
North American Text 


This new code incorporates in one volume the official rules for entry 
and description of both book and non-book library materials. C. Sum- 


ner Spalding, editor. 


Bibliography of Place-Name Literature, 2d ed 


The revised and enlarged edition of the authors' standard guide (1948) 
to the literature dealing with place-names in the U. S. and Canada. 
Richard. B. Sealock and Pauline A. Seely, compilers. $7.50 


Books for Children 1966-1967 


This book selection and buying guide lists the more than 800 children's 
books recommended for purchase in The Booklist and. Subscription 
Books Bulletin from September, 1966 to August, 1967. Gives complete 
buying and cataloging information, the original Booklist review, and 
grade level from pre-school through junior high for each title listed. 
The classified subject arrangement makes it easy to identify and com- 
pare specific books. Subject, author, title index. An excellent tool for 
ESEA purchases. $2.25 


Books for College Libraries 


$8.50 


Lists 53,000 titles for the undergraduate library by LC classification. 
Entries give full author, title, edition, imprint, main pagination, and 
LC card number. Author-subject index. Prepared under the direction 
of Melvin J. Voigt and Joseph Н. Treyz. $45.00 


Guide to Reference Books, 8th ed 


A completely revised, and enlarged edition of the guide to outstanding 
reference books. Lists and describes nearly 8,000 reference books pub- 


lished through 1964. Constance M. Winchell 


Guides to Newer Educational Media, 2d ed 


A comprehensive, annotated guide to the catalogs, lists, professional 
organizations, and specialized periodicals which systematically pro- 
vide information on films, filmstrips, kinescopes, phonodiscs, phono- 
tapes, programmed. instruction materials, slides, transparencies, and 
videotapes. This revision covers guides from January, 1957 through 
April 1, 1967. Margaret I. Rufsvold and Carolyn Guss. $1.50 


Libraries: Building for the Future 


Reports the papers and discussions of the three day Library Buildings 
Institute and ALTA workshop held in Detroit, July, 1965. Illustrated. 
Robert J. Shaw, editor. $4.50 


$15.00 


Publishing 
Department 
AMERICAN 


LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


50 East Huron 
Chicago 60611 
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THE WORLD'S LARGEST RECORD & AUDIO DEALER 


Su 660DY 


To ALL LIBRARIANS: 

Make THE BEST USE of your NEW 
TITLE 1 and TITLE 2 Funds. Choose 
your LP RECORDS and PRE-RECORDED Tapes 
from THE WORLD'S LARGEST DEALER. 


Our Discount Ranges from ; 


OVER 380 DIFFERENT 
LABELS of ALL CATEGORIES 
SUCH AS 
CLASSICAL e SEMI-CLASSICAL e AU rs ff 
OPERA e POPULAR e JAZZ o Mo 


RICK т RIL + ADS o | ононе rn ot one ore 
n e e i to size o 
POETRY e COMEDY etc., etc., etc. ur 15-100 RECORDG 


up to 250 RECORDS 35% OFF 








Records Delivered 300 RECORDS or MORE ..40%, OFF 


Open Account 


to Your School, Qur PRE-RECORDED ТАРЕ 
University or Library DISCOUNTS range from 25% to 30% 


LIBRARY PERSONNEL are asked to pre-pay their orders including 50¢ to cover ‘all post- 
age charges. Above prices to all staff personnel, no open accounts to staff personnel, 
please. 
. 

Be sure YOU get Sam Goody's comprehensive catalog of Speech, Litera- 
ture, Drama and Poetry contains 15,000 poems, plays, and sonnets. 
Send for your copy today. The price is $1.00. However, a credit 
will be given with receipt of your first order. 

: ° 

PLEASE REFER to THIS AD 
For further information write: Mr. Schaffner 


SAM GOODY * 46-35 54th Road * Maspeth, New York 11378 
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Solve your periodical 
binding problems with 
rebound periodicals. 


PERIODICAL. 
BINDING/ |». 
SERVICE 12. ) 





It makes so much sense, you'll wonder 
why it wasn’t done before. It's called 
Periodical Binding Service .. . a unique 
plan whereby we subscribe to maga- 
zines at our expense on behalf of your 
library. As they are published, we store 
the magazines until each volume is 
complete . . . then we bind these mint 
condition issues into Class A Library 
Bindings and deliver them to your Ii- 
brary as completed volumes. 





For More Information Write . 
PI elena eae ————— —— —4 


AMERICAN 
BINDERY. te. 
914 Jefferson, Topeka, Kansas 66607 


Please send more information regarding: 
PBS by return mall 


HERE'S HOW PBS SERVICE 
BENEFITS YOU 


* PBS ends customary off-shelf time 
for binding 
* PBS eliminates ordering of 
missing issues 
* PBS prevents mutilation prior 
to binding 
* PBS avoids bindery preparation costs 
* PBS provides titles indexed in 
Readers Guide to Periodical Literature 
* PBS assures bound volume 
delivery 60 days faster 
* PBS qualifies for Federal 
assistance funds 


Librarian 





Library Name 
Address 
City, State 





eek ue ELE 


Zip 





а — — — — —À — 


r 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Mathematics books 


REPRODUCED FULL-SIZE BY. 
DUOPAGE 





Send for 32-page catalog listing 
out-of-print mathematics books 
available in many languages. 


Catalog alsoincludesinformation 


on how you can now obtain the 
other hard-to-get books you need. 





i M BASES 1 $ изу ; 
M ME а а To E 
[FULL SIZE BOOK ^ 
E REPRODUCTIONS 
[AVAILABLE BY. 
H couUuD0rAGR 
K E (x 


MICRO PHOTO Division 


4700 SHAW AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO 44112 





WAITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG: 





T3 Веи = НОШЕЦ 








Try One Free 
For 10 Days 


Prove to yourself why Potdevin Label 
Pasters are used by the world's most up- 
to-date libraries to cut costs and speed 
processing of up to 250 books per hour 
with only one operator. 


Economical hand-operated or motor- 

driven models (6, 8%, 12, 18 inch £a 
widths) feature accurate glue control james 

regulators — provide thorough over-all g 
gluing without messy oozing at edges. > 
Ungummed side stays clean. And you + 
save money too. No need to pay for and f= 
stock expensive pre-gummed labels. be 


In addition to the line of label pasters, Ё 
Potdevin Edge Gluers are available for 
quick application of due date slips, 
pockets, etc., neatly, permanently and 
accurately. 


For particulars, write: . 





onl ty , : 

$8 4, Potdevin Machine Company 

3 ° 274 North Street { = 
POTOEVIN Teterboro, New Jersey | tal E CREE шыл 
М4 6 BEN ML : рл 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1967 


The 1967 annual selection of Notable Books 
was announced Thursday, January 11, by the 
Notable Books Council at the second session 
of the ALA Council at the Midwinter Meeting 
in Bal Harbour, Florida. 

The list of 65 books from 28 publishers was 
chosen from approximately 400 nominations 
submitted by libraries of all sizes and repre- 
senting all parts of the country. Unique this 
year was the selection of a paperback original 
and a U.S. government document. 

“These books were selected for their signifi- 
cant contribution to the widening of man’s 
knowledge, the understanding of contemporary 
problems, and for the pleasure they can pro- 
vide to adult readers,” said Mrs. Lillian 
Moore Bradshaw, president of the Adult Serv- 
ices Division and director, Dallas Public Li- 
brary. 

Notable Books Council members who made 
the final selection are: Mrs. Virginia E. 
Parker, chairman, assistant director, Port 
Washington Public Library, New York; L. 
Dorothy Bevis, associate director, School of 
Librarianship, University of Washington, Se- 
attle; Mrs. Orrilla Т. Blackshear, program as- 
sociate, Library Materials Research Project, 
University of Wisconsin Library School, Madi- 
son; William H. Cox, adult services consultant, 
Rochester Public Library, New York; Ervin 
W. Gaines, director, Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary; Thomas D. Gillies, assistant director, 
Linda Hall Science Library, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; Charles Hewitt, Flint Public Library, 
Michigan; Don Olsen, chief librarian, Special 
Services Library System, Ft. Sam Houston, 
Texas; Richard Powdrell, University of New 
York, Agricultural and Technical Institute, 
Farmingdale, New York; Irene Slevken, Dav- 
enport Public Library, Iowa; David Turiel, 
head, Book Order Office, New York Public Li- 
brary; George Wakefield, assistant coordina- 


tor of Central Services, Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary. | 

Participating libraries include: Boston 
Public Library; Carnegie Public Library of 
Clarksdale and Coahoma County, Mississippi; 
Cleveland Public Library; Concord Public Li- 
brary, New Hampshire; Dakota-Scott Re- 
gional Library, West St. Paul; Dallas Public 
Library; Douglas County Library, Rose- 
burg, Oregon; Enoch Pratt Free Library, Bal- 
timore; Falls Church Public Library, Vir- 
ginia; Free Library of Philadelphia; Fresno 
County Free Library, California; Georgia 
State Department of Education, Public Li- 
brary Service, Atlanta; Louisville Free Public 
Library; Madison Public Library, Wisconsin; 
Michigan State Library, Lansing; Mt. San 
Antonio Junior College Library, Walnut, Cali- 
fornia; New Orleans Public Library; Oakland 
Public Library; Orlando Public Library, Flor- 
ida; Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica, 
New York; Scenic Regional Library, Union, 
Missouri; Seattle Public Library; Stephens 
College Library, Columbia, Missouri; Terre 
Haute Public Library, Indiana; Trenton State 
College Library, New Jersey; Tucson Public 
Library; Tulsa City-County Library; Wayne 
State University Library, Detroit; Westport 
Public Library, Connecticut. 


Амаро, JORGE. Shepherds of the Night. 
[Novel] Life in Bahia, Brazil, described 
with an earthy humor. Knopf. 

Amosov, NIKOLAI. The Open Heart. Intimate 
journal of two days in the professional life 
of a Russian heart surgeon. Simon & Schus- 
ter. 

ARCINIEGAS, GERMAN. Latin America: a Cul- 
tural History. A vivid panorama that points 
up the link between literary and political’ 
activities. Knopf. 

AUDEN, Wystan Нисн. Collected Shorter 
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Poems, 1927-1957. А poet's selection of 
some 300 of his pieces. Random. 

Barnes, HAZEL ESTELLA. An Existentialist 
Ethics. Forceful expression of a humanistic 
existentialist’s point of view. Knopf. 

BECKER, STEPHEN D. The Outcasts. [Novel] 
An American engineer is faced with social 
as well as technical problems while building 
a bridge in a jungle country. Atheneum. 

BERNSTEIN, JEREMY. A Comprehensible 
World: on Modern Science and It Origins. 
Intelligible interpretation of people and 
ideas of modern science. Random. 

Burcakov, MIKHAIL AFANASEVICH. The Mas- 
ter and Margarita. [Novel] Tr. by Michael 
Glenny. A major Christian allegory by an 
outstanding Russian writer. Harper. 

CARAWAN, GUY, and CANDIE CARAWAN. Ain't 
You Got a Right to the Tree of Life? The 
People of Johns Island, South Carolina, 
Their Faces, Their Words, and Their Songs. 
Engaging portrait of an isolated community. 
Simon & Schuster. 

CARDI, JOHN. This Strangest Everything. Ex- 
cellent work in many moods by a mature 
poet. Rutgers. 

Соте, Ernest, and THOMAS FLAHERTY. House 
of Bondage. An eloquent pictorial report on 
the condition of the black South Africa. 
Random. 

Cotes, Rosert. Children of Crisis; a Study 
of Courage and Fear. The effects of desegre- 
gation on the lives of individuals, Negro and 
white. Little. 

Conot, Ковевт E. Rivers of Blood, Years of 
Darkness. Carefully researched account of 
the Watts riot of August 1965. Bantam. 

Dickey, James. Poems, 1957-1967. New 
poems together with selections from earlier 
publications. Wesleyan University. 

FRIENDLY, FRED. Due to Circumstances Beyond 
Our Control. Autobiography with frank com- 
mentary on television broadcasting policies. 
Random. 

FULBRIGHT, JAMES WILLIAM. The Arrogance 
of Power. A farsighted appraisal of Amer- 
ica's role in world affairs. Random. 

GALBRAITH, JOHN KENNETH. The New In- 
dustrial State. A provocative, iconoclastic 
profile and projection of the U.S. economy. 
Houghton. 

Gor», HERBERT. Fathers; a Novel in the Form 
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о} a Memoir. Highlights the chasm between 
fathers and young sons. Random. 

GoLpinc, WILLIAM GERALD. The Pyramid. 
[Novel] A cultivated returnee’s reminis- 
cences disclose the impact of his native vil- 
lage on his life. Harcourt. 

HALLE, Louis ]О5ЕРН. The Cold War as His- 
tory. Realities and rationalizations behind 
Cold War dynamics and developments. Har- 
per. 

Hanroc, Jan DE. The Captain. [Novel] In a 
World War II setting, the story compellingly 
conveys the senselessness of war. Atheneum. 

HirsMAN, ROGER. To Move a Nation; the Poli- 
tics of Foreign Policy in the Administration 
of John F. Kennedy. A lively survey and 
assessment, Doubleday. 

Jounson, RoNarp. The Book of the Green 
Man. Ап American's poetic response to 
England's seasons, rivers, rocks, and rills. 
Norton. 

KAvVANAUGH, JAMES J. A Modern Priest Looks 
at His Outdated Church. An earnest, im- 
passioned, controversial critique. Trident. 

KENNAN, GEORGE Frost. Memoirs, 1925-1950. 
U.S. diplomacy in action, seen through the 
discerning eyes of a distinguished career 
diplomat. Little. 

Kerr, WALTER. Tragedy and Comedy. Percep- 
tive analysis and comparison of comedy and 
tragedy. Simon & Schuster. 

Kozor, JONATHAN. Death at an Early Age; 
the Destruction of the Hearts and Minds 
of Negro Children in the Boston Public 
Schools. Distressing disclosures. Houghton. 

Kuznetsov, ANATOLII PETROVICH. Babi Yar; 
а Documentary Novel. A lad's ingenuous 
impressions of the Nazi occupation of his 
native Russian town. Dial. 

LowELL, ROBERT. Near the Ocean. [Poems] 
Original pieces and free translations, many 
expressing quiet despair at man’s dark 
wishes. Farrar. | 

Massie, Ковевт К. Nicholas and Alexandra. 
Compassionate account of the last years of 
the Romanov family and czarist Russia. 

_ Atheneum. 

Moore, Marianne. Complete Poems. The 120 
poems the author wishes to preserve. Mac- 
millan-Viking. 

Morison, SAMUEL Ётдот. “Old Bruin”; Com- 
modore Matthew C. Perry, 1794-1858. De- 
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finitive biography of a noted American 
naval officer, Little. 

Morris, WinLIE. North Toward Home. А New 
Yorker born and educated in the South re- 
counts his transition from prejudice to lib- 
eralism. Houghton. 

Mumrorp, Lewis. The Myth of the Machine; 
Technics and Human Development. A pro- 
vocative theory of the origin and nature of 
technological society. Harcourt. 

NABOKOV, VLADIMIR VLADIMIROVICH. Speak, 
Memory; an Autobiography Revisited. 
Charming reminiscences of childhood and 
formative years as a writer. Putnam. 

NERUDA, Раво. The Heights of Macchu 
Picchu. A Chilean poet’s best work sym- 
bolizes man’s upward progress. Farrar. 

Nicotson, Sir HAROLD GEORGE. Diaries and 
Letters. v.2, The War Years, 1939-1945. 
A witty, brave, and humanistic record. 
Atheneum. 

Pinrer, Hanorp. The Homecoming. [Play] 
Startling interpretation of questions of love 
and responsibility in an English drama. 
Grove. 

Ротмт, Nicoras. Wilderness Kingdom, Indian 
Life in the Rocky Mountains: 1840—1847. 
Unusual reminiscences, illustrated with 
Point's own primitive paintings and draw- 
3ngs. Holt. 

Porox, Cmarw. The Chosen. [Novel] The 
clash between generations and between ex- 
tremely orthodox and more liberal Jewish 
sects is sensitively presented in the story of 
two teenage friends. Simon & Schuster. 

PnrrCcHETT, Vicror Sawpon. Dublin, a Por- 
trait. Photos by Evelyn Hofer. Commentary 
in word and picture on Dublin history and 
character. Harper. 

Reston, JAMES BARRETT. The Artillery of the 
Press; Its Influence on American Foreign 
Policy. Discerning comment on press and 
government. Harper. 

Ruems, Maurice. The Flowering of Art 
Nouveau. History of the scope and influence 
of a turn-ofthe-century art movement. 
Abrams. 

RUSSELL, BERTRAND, Зр EARL. Autobiography, 
1872-1914, A seminal mind revealed with 
candor, Little. 

Sacus, Netty. О the Chimneys; Selected 
Poems. Tragic nobility in the work of a 


German poet. Farrar. 

Sack, Jonn. M. War and camp life seen 
through the thoughts, reactions, and fate of 
an actual infantry company. New American 
Library. 

ScHELL, JonaTHAN. The Village of Ben Suc. 
A bitter picture of the mindless horrors of 
war. Knopf. 

SCHULBERG, Ворр, ed. From the Ashes: Voices 
of Watts. The writings of persons living in 

' the Los Angeles Watts area аге a clear ex- 
pression from an angry minority. New 
American Library. 

SICHEL, PIERRE. Modigliani; а Biography of 
Amedeo Modigliani. The artist as his own 
enemy. Dutton. 

Simon, Rrra James, ed. As We Saw the Thir- 
ties; Essays on Social and Political Move- 
ments of a Decade. University of Illinois. 

Snow, Baron CHARLES Percy. Variety of 
Men. Personal impressions of nine outstand- 
ing men in science, government, and litera- 
ture. Scribner. . 

STEEL, Ronatp. Pax Americana. Scathing 
view of U.S. absolutist stance in Asia and 
South America. Viking. 

SrEGNER, WALLACE EARLE. All the Little Live 
Things. [Novel] Humor and lyricism in a 
tale of withdrawal versus acceptance. Vik- 
ing. 

STOPPARD, Tom. Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern Are Dead. [Play] Thoughtful and 
amusing variations on a theme from Hamlet. 
Grove. 

Sryron, WILLIAM. The Confessions of Nat 
Turner. [Novel] The mind of a slave revolt 
leader is realized in a tragic prose poem. 
Random. 

TERKEL, Stups. Division Street: America. A 
poignant documentary on the people of a 
city. Pantheon. 

Tuomas, Piri. Down These Mean Streets. The 
autobiography of a Puerto Rican in Harlem 
shows his eventual achievement, against 
brutal odds, of a wholesome social attitude. 
Knopf. 

Тпллсн, PAuL. My Search for Absolutes. With 
drawings by Saul Steinberg. The last work 
of a major philosopher. Simon & Schuster. 

U.S. Presipent’s Commission on Law En- 
FORCEMENT. The Challenge of Crime in a 
Free Society. Far-reaching probe of crime 
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and law enforcement. U.S. Government 
Printing Office. 

WEINBERG, ALVIN Martin. Reflections on Big 
Science. Essays on the relation between sci- 
ence and society. Michigan Institute of Tech- 
nology Press. 

Westin, ALAN F. Privacy and Freedom. An 
exploration of the nature of privacy and 
modern intrusions upon it. Atheneum. 

WILDER, Taornton Niven. The Eighth Day. 
[Novel] Philosophical musings on life's 
meaning are threaded through the story of 
two families involved in a mysterious mur- 
der. Harper. 

WirsoN, Ancus. No Laughing Matter. [Novel] 
Humor and pity in a witty dissection of 
twentieth-century English society. Viking. 

Woornr, LEONARD SmwEYy. Downhill All the 
Way. Sensitively written political, literary, 
and publishing memories of the crisis era 
of 1919-39. Harcourt. 

Yoors, Jan. The Gypsies. Personal experiences 
of Romany life by a Belgian adopted in his 
youth by a gypsy family. Simon & Schuster. 


Copyright © 1968 American Library As- 
sociation. Permission to reprint this list or any 
portion of it as news is expressly granted to 
libraries, periodicals, and newspapers; but 
permission to reprint it for resale purposes is 
hereby denied to commercial printing firms. 
The ALA Publishing Department offers the 
annotated list for sale in leaflet form: 50 cop- 
ies, $3; 100 copies, $5; 250 copies; $11; 500 
copies, $20; 1000 copies, $37.50; 2500 copies, 

$90; 5000 copies, $175. eve 
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THERE COMES A DAY 


А. film program designed to assist community 
groups in planning youth opportunity programs 
of recreation, education, and jobs is available 
rental free. In color and narrated by Jack Lem- 
mon, the film is available in three formats—a 
slide film (22 minutes), a filmstrip, (22 minutes), 
and a 16mm film (using stills and running 1315 
minutes). Produced by the President's Council 
on Youth Opportunity, 733 Fifteenth St, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. When ordering, indicate 
the type of film desired, size of audience, and, 
if possible, give alternate dates for meetings 
scheduled. 
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Expert Service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
| for ` | 
ALL LIBRARIES 
Ж 
FAXON LIBRARIANS' GUIDE 


Available on request 
* 


For the very best library sub- 
scription service—ask about our 
Til Forbidden Automatic Re- 
newal plan. 


* 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


515-525 Hyde Park Ave. 
* 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 


Boston, Mass. 02131 








LOW COST PEHIODICAL 
AND PAMPHLET FILES 


3 WIDTHS TO 
EACH: SIZE 





Sturdy—Attractive— Unique 
ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 


FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon re- 
quest. You will receive it by return mail along 
with handy size-chart and additional details. 
No obligation or salesman follow-up. 


Uagafiles aell themselues 









THE MAGAFILE CO. 


: 2800 MARKET ST. e ST. LOUIS, MO. 63103 
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When you say 
LIBRARY BOUND 
PAPERBACKS 


Armor Books are paperbacks which 
have been library-bound in 
hard covers to the standards of the 
Library Binding Institute. 


They are available out of stock in over 
1500 "Educator Approved” titles. 


They cost less than hardback editions 
and will provide library bound 
service at lowest cost per circulation. 


Most books out-of-print in hardbacks 
may be obtained in Armor quality 
because paperbacks are obtainable 
and we will bind to your order. 







Write today for 
the Armor Catalog and a sample 
Armor Book — no obligation 


S. Division of Reynolds Bindery 
тюз Lister, Kansas шу, мо. $4127, 816 CH 1- 0163. 


Armor EBooks, 





: 


-raphy; glossary. 





Introducing 


Harvard Studies in 
East Asian Law 


Jerome Alan Cohen, 


Chairman of the 
Editorial Committee 


Law, of one kind or another, is 
invoked in nearly all of today’s 
complex international relation- 
ships. Yet ideas and uses of law 
are markedly different in East 
and West. This infinitely impor- 
tant new series will make avail- 
able for the first time to Ameri- 
can statesmen, students, lawyers, 
social scientists, and historians, 
reliable information on the tra- 
ditions, theoretical bases, and 
workings of East Asian law. 


The first two volumes are: 


LAW IN IMPERIAL CHINA 
Exemplified by 190 

Ch’ing Dynasty Cases 

(Translated from the 

Hsing-an hui-lan) 

With Historical, Social, and 
Juridical Commentaries 

By Derk Bodde and Clarence Morris 


The continuity and authority of 
the traditional Chinese codes of 
written laws made them unri- 
valed instruments for measuring 
precisely, dynasty by dynasty, 
the shifting configurations of 
Chinese social and political val- 
ues. This is the first comprehen- 
sive picture, for western readers, 
of the basie concepts and the 
functioning of Imperial Chinese 
law. Seven appendices; bibliog- 
$17.50 


THE CRIMINAL PROCESS 

IN THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC 
OF CHINA 1949-1963: 

An Introduction 


By Jerome Alan Cohen 


Mr, Cohen has pieced together a 
mass of data drawn from many 
sources to provide the first real 
insight the West has had into the 
criminal process in China today. 
He begins with an overview of 
what he calls China’s “legal ex- 
periment” from 1949 through 
1963, then systematically pre- 
sents primary source material, 
interspersed with his own com- 
ments, questions, and notes. An 
invaluable English-Chinese glos- 
sary of institutional and legal 
terms is included. $15.00 
Standing order inquiries, and requests to 


receive information on new volumes as 
announced, are invi 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 
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News from the 
Divisions 





INFORMATION SCIENCE AND 
AUTOMATION DIVISION 


JOURNAL OF LIBRARY AUTOMATION 
The ISAD journal, the first issue of which 
wil be published later in the spring, will be 
titled Journal of Library Automation, rather than 
the previously announced Journal of Informa- 
tion Science and Library Automation, in order to 
avoid confusion with the publications of the 
American Society for Information Science, the 
new name of the American Documentation In- 
stitute. No change in the scope of the journal is 

suggested by this modification of the title. 


INTERFACE 
The first issue of Interface, the communica- 
tion te members of ISAD, was mailed in Decem- 
ber 1967 to members of record on Oct. 31, 


1967. Members joining after that time will be 
sent copies as long as the supply lasts. 

John P. McGowan, associate librarian, North- 
western University Library, Evanston, Ill., 


is editor. The second issue will be published 
about May. News items or short articles for this 
issue should be sent to Mr. McGowan as soon as 
possible. 





> : YS uino uM C 


by Marjorie E. Weissman 


LTP PRODUCTS 


Protection provided by existing patents should 
make it possible in the near future to market an 
LTP-developed modification of a pneumatic tube 
cartridge. The design, which allows books to 





BAKER 
TAYLOR 


WHOLESALER IN THE, U.S. 


[ Most complete first-shipment 
service 


© 11⁄2 million books in each 
division stock 


© More than 100,000 different titles 


@ Biggest stocks of 
University Press books 


€ Discounts competitive ... bidding 
- welcomed 


@ Complete reports on shorts 





Order from nearest warehouse: 


DIVISION ADDRESSES: Hillside, N.J. 07205 • Momence, 
Il., 60954 + Reno, Nev. 89502 • School Center, 50 
Kirby Ave., Somerville, NJ. 08876 + Interstate Library 
Service (subsidiary) 4600 N. Cooper, Okla. City, 73118 
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ah seb for 


NEW ЕМС 
READING DEVELOPMENT 
TAPES 


Tapes 1-6, teacher’s guide, 
and student workbook 
now available 


Send for sampler on this 
series to 


Dept. A 

EMC CORPORATION 
180 East Sixth Street 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 
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be dispatched without damage via pneumatic 
tube, is an adaptation of the holding device 
used in LTP's reusable shipping containers. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


Former president of the Council on Library 
Resources, Verner W. Clapp, has accepted the 
invitation of Chairman Harold W. Tribolet to 
serve on the advisory committee for the conser- 
vation of library materials project. Other mem- 
bers are H. Richard Archer, Paul N. Banks, 
Margaret C. Brown, Richard W. Luce, Stewart 
P. Smith, and Colton Storm. 


LTP REVAMPS PRICING, DISTRIBUTION FOR REPORTS 


LTP has adopted a new pricing and distribu- 
tion plan for Library Technology Reports in its 
continuing effort to broaden the availability of 
this publication. Retroactively effective Dec. 
1, 1967, the price for a complete set of back 
issues of the Reports (three years, each of which 
consists of six issues) is $95 when the complete 
set is ordered with a subscription for the cur- 
rent year ($100). Thus, the new subscriber can 
get all materials published in the Reports to 
date, plus the current year subscription, for $195, 
as opposed to the old pricing schedule which 
would require an outlay of $325. It is hoped 
that this reduction of $130 will encourage new 
subscribers to purchase the entire set from the 
beginning. 

Through the new distribution plan, reports on 
single topics will be issued in a series of port- 
folios priced at $35 each. Topics available in 
the portfolio form will include: Steel shelving, 
manual typewriters, electric typewriters, type- 
writer ribbons, electric erasers, record players, 
catalog card reproduction, steel filing cabinets, 
contemporary steel office desks, contemporary 
posture chairs, photocopiers, microform readers, 
microform reader-printers, and circulation con- 
trol systems. Other topics will be added to the 
portfolio list after publication in Library Tech- 
nology Reports. Such topics as card catalog 
cabinets, contemporary steel swivel chairs, wood 
straight-back chairs, and plastic straight-back 
chairs are anticipated. 

Materials in the portfolios will be exact dupli- 
cates of the materials as published in the Re- 
ports. Each portfolio will be up to date at the 
time of purchase—portfolios held in inventory by 
LTP will receive the same supplements and re- 
visions as are issued from time to time to sub- 
scribers of the Reports. However, once a port- 
folio has been purchased, no effort will be made 
by LTP to update the materials held by the 
purchaser. To update a portfolio; a purchaser 

















e E ces ааа. 


When you order binding 
can you depend on the 
delivery schedule? 


Heckman offers 28 day 
pick-up and delivery service 
in over 25 states. 


I am interested in: 
Т] Heckman's 28 day Pick-up and Lelivery 


Service. 


О Heckman's new Simplified Ordering Program 
for Standardized Magazine Bindings. 


П Heckman's 1968 Catalog of Paperback Books. 


Name —— 





Library. 
City. 
State. 2 Zip. 

THE HECKMAN BINDERY, INC. &) 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 46962 
PHONE: AREA 219 - 982-2107 


"BOUND TO PLEASE'O 
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would purchase either the particular issue of 
the Reports ($20) which contained the updating 
materials or a new portfolio which has been 
kept up to date by LTP ($35). 

By issuing portfolios, it is hoped that a li- 
brary with an immediate specific need, but with 
a limited budget, can purchase only that infor- 
mation it requires for the lower price of $35. 
The typical article in the Reports appears with 
lengthy introductory matter followed by evalua- 
tions of six to twelve pieces of equipment; in 
later issues, this article is supplemented with 
further equipment evaluations. For example, 
steel shelving has appeared in four issues of the 
Reports and, according to publication plans, will 
appear in two or three future issues before the 
test program is complete. Thus, a librarian who 
wants all materials published in the Reports on 
steel shelving only would have to buy six or 
seven issues at $20 each and would end up 
paying $120 to $140. In the portfolio form, he 
will be able to acquire all the steel shelving ma- 
terials for $35. 

The advantage of the portfolio method of dis- 
tribution is the lower cost for the librarian with 
a limited budget and a specific immediate need. 

"The disadvantage is the loss of current aware- 














YOU WILL HAVE— 


"CONFIDENCE" 


in Our Complete 
Periodicals Service— 
All American and Foreign Titles 


Promptness is a Traditional part 
of McGregor Service . . . as well as: 


EXPERIENCE 

TRAINED PERSONNEL 
FINANCIAL STABILITY 
AMPLE FACILITIES 
RESPONSIBLE MANAGEMENT 


An attractive brochure is 
available for the asking. 












SUBSCRIBE TO 
McGREGOR 
PERIODICALS 
BULLETIN 


OUR 
35TH 





2 
MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 61054 
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ness offered by the full subscription. о 
portfolio purchasers will not get-a number o / 
features included in a regular subscription to 
the Reports—the four sections dealing with ab-, 
stracts, new products, LTP news, and questions 
and answers; the bonus pamphlets which appear 
from time to time; and certain articles which 
are not available in portfolios, e.g., equipment 
surveys and articles not extensive enough to 
merit inclusion in the portfolio series. 
Scheduled for publication in the March issue 
of Library Technology Reports are articles on 
these topics: The Easamatic microfiche reader 
(manufactured by Eastman Kodak); the 4-foot 
version of Amestack steel shelving (manufac- 
tured by the W. R. Ames Company) ; and evalua- 


tions of twelve record players suitable for library 
use. eee 








Syspac MARK ш, a new, innovative book-charg- 
ing machine is introduced by Bro-Dart, Inc. The 
unit features quiet operation and is styled to fit 
into any decor. It requires no change in present 
circulation systems, operating in little more than 
one square foot of desk space and plugging into 
an ordinary electrical outlet. Manufacturer claims 
that it maintains complete borrower’s record on 
a book card without consuming it, simplifies 
overdue procedures (eliminating the need of re- 
ferring to registration files), eliminates date due 
cards, makes book slipping more efficient, can 
be used with either master or date due book card 
filing systems, and works with virtually any type 
of book card, including data processing cards. 
Additional data available from Bro-Dart, Inc., 
56 Earl St., Newark, N.J. 07114. 


х x & 


XPANDABLE FOLDER, a corrugated folder that ex- 
pands to hold any item up to 54” in height is now 
being offered by United States Box Crafts, Inc., 
67 Metropolitan Ave., Brooklyn 11211. Designed 
especially for mailing or packaging of shallow 
items, such as catalogs, fabrics, leather goods, 
metal goods, paper products, phonograph rec- 
ords, photographs, plastics, etc. It offers protec- 
tion to the contents since the folder expands it- 
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self to “form fit” the contents. Used as a mailer, 
the new folder, named “Xpanda-Pac,” cuts. the 
overall weight to a minimum and results in postal 
savings. “Xpanda-Pac” has a smart, dirt-resistant, 
tan linen exterior with a clean white interior. A 
special diecut tongue slides into a notch and locks 
the folder closed. “Xpanda-Pac” is carried in 
stock in eight basic sizes; special sizes are run 
to customer requirements. Samples of all styles 
are free on request from the manufacturer. 


Tue Ip “360 Cartridge Carrousel” stores 360 


l6mm microfilm cartridges in a revolving rack 
requiring less desk top space than a typewriter. 
It is designed for either 3M or Recordak micro- 
film cartridges. It also accommodates IBM tape 
cartridges and 16mm roll film in boxes. Measur- 
ing 18" sq. x 36" h., it has a capacity of more 
than a million documents on microfilm. Features 
modular construction of high impact polystyrene 
and is available in beige, light grey, and IBM 
blue. Adaptable to an infinite variety of filing 
and small parts storage applications. Compre- 
hensive data can be obtained from Information 
Design, Ine., 755 Loma Verde Ave., Palo Alto, 
Calif. 94303. eee 





Since 1935 


A COMPLETE & THOROUGH 
LIBRARY BOOK WHOLESALER 


100,000 square foot warehouse 
Equipped and Staffed to Complete 
Your Book Orders 


@ EVERY AVAILABLE TITLE SUPPLIED from 
over 1200 publishers 


* COMPLETE CATALOGING and BOOK 
PROCESSING of EVERY TITLE from OUR 
PROCESSING CENTER 


WRITE FOR DETAIL BROCHURES 


Tennessee Book Company 
847 Reedwood Drive 
Nashville, Tennessee 37202 


JENKINS BOOK COMPANY DIVISION 
600 MAGAZINE STREET 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 70130 





Your Certified 
Library Binder 
belongs on 


Only one man can help you get the 
most from your books. He is your 
Certified Library Binder — the man who 
rebinds your worn books according to 
CERTIFIED STANDARDS so that they 
will multiply your circulation five times 
at less than half the cost. He is the man 
who can beautify your library with 
quality — who can inspire good reading 
by making books attractive too — 
whether books have been prebound 
or rebound, 


THIS SEAL GUARANTEES 
PERFORMANCE 


It is the stamp of approva! given only to 
CERTIFIED LIBRARY BINDERS which is your 
assurance that your hooks have been hound 

according to the standards of the 
Library Binding Institute. 


Without this seal, you have no assurance that 
your books have heen truly library hound. 


Be well intormed, write today 
for free literature. 


There is no obligation. 


160 State Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02109 





LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 
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Library 
Machine 


PRINTS LOW 


CATALOG CARDS < COST 
Hundreds of Libraries—big and small—now print 
3x5 professional catalog cards and postcards (any 
quanti) with new precision geare stencil cuppa 

ecially designed for Library requirements. Buy di- 
rect on Five Year Guarantee. FREE— Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 13, Chicago 40 









AT 


The Most Versatile Library Adhesive 


-Ts]-1s | сја 


THE KING OF ALL ADHESIVES 












Sobo, the original white resin glue is ex- 
cellent for inost any library gluing proj- 
ects. It binds book covers, repairs manu- 
scripts and takes care of scores of other 

library mending problems. Can be used 

in gluing machines. Completely transpar- 

ent, great flexibility and odorless. At better 
. stores. If unobtainable, send $1 for 4 Oz. 
- plastic bottle with spout. 


SLOMONS, Dept. AL, LLC., New York 11101 








30 days from 


— NOTABLE BOOKS — 


1967 


- The annual selection of the year’s 


most highly recommended adult 
books chosen by ALA’s Aputr Ser- 


' vices Division. Brief annotations for 


each of the sixty—five titles and the 
two-color leaflet format make it a 
good distribution piece to stimulate 
interest in current books and li- 
brary use. Suitable for imprinting 
and folded to fit a number 10 énve- 
lope. 


50 copies—$3. 100—$5. 


250—811. 500—$20. 1000—$37.50. 


` 2500—$90. 5000—5175. 


Publishing Department : 


AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


50 E. Huron St. Chicago 60611 








today we can 


make shipment on any one 
of Ames famous line of. 
steel shelving . . . 


CONVENTIONAL 


UNICASE 


AM ESTACK 


WALL HUNG 


ANY ONE OF 20 COLORS (will ship Tan in 7 days) 


CALL NOW COLLECT.....(408) 262-1000 Ext. 205 


AMES W. В. AMES COMPANY 


SHELVING DIVISION 


Since 1910 


1001 Dempsey Road • Milpitas, California 95035 
SPECIALISTS IN STEEL LIBRARY SHELVING 
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TUCSON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


А new regional branch opening in July and an- 
other library on the drawing board have created 
new positions. Openings include Branch Librarian 
Hi, Children's Librarian H, Reference Librarian H, 
Young Adult Librarion Н and beginning positions 
for reference, young adult, and children. Applica- 
lions now being accepted. 


Requiremenis: Graduate library degree from ALA 
uccredited school. No experience necessary for 
Librarian 1; two years for Librarian 1; and four 
years ior Librarian ПІ. Must be U.S. citizen. 


Working Conditions: Librarian | beginning at 
$6,600; Librarian П at $7,500; and Librarian HI at 
$8,400. Excellent health insurance and retirement 
plan; 11 paid holidays; 13-18 days vacation. 


Superb climate with outstanding recreational, 
educational and cultural opportunities. Rapid ad- 
vancement possible wtih library serving growing 
county of 335,000. 


Send Application to: 


LIBRARY DIRECTOR, 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES 


BOX 5077, CITY HALL, 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 857011 


LIBRARIANS! 


THE CITY OF LOS ANGELES has 
positions immediately available in 
branches, subject departments, techni- 
cal services, children’s work and book- 
mobiles. 


SALARY: $575 TO $715 A 
MONTH for those having at least 24 
units in Library Science. (May start 
above minimum with a Master's Degree 
or one year professional experience.) 


Good opportunity for professional 
growth and promotional advancement 
in a growing system. 


Students may apply during their last 
semester of library school. U.S. citizen- 
ship is required. 


Write to Personnel Department, 
Room 100A, City Hall, Los Angeles, 
California 90012. 


LIBRARIANS 
WORK IN NEW YORK CITY 


THE Н. W. WILSON COMPANY has im- 
mediate openings for indexers and cata- 
logers on the following book and periodi- 
cal indexes: 

ART INDEX 

BUSINESS PERIODICALS INDEX 

STANDARD CATALOGS 
INDEXER: Position requires assigning sub- 
pect headings fo articles in current journals 
after initial training. Subject background 
essential. 
CATALOGER: Position requires cataloging 
and classifying material in all age groups. 
Experience. helpful. 
Salary will depend on qualifications and 
experience and will be reviewed annually. 
Many Company benefits such as vacations, 
sick pay, pensions, Blue Cross, Blue Shield, 
Major Medical, etc. 5 days, 35 hour week. 


Send resume and inquiries to: 
Office of Personnel Administration 
The H. W. Wilson Company 


950 University Avenue 
Bronx, New York 10452 


IMMEDIATE OPENINGS 


Expanding Navy library in the field of Ocean- 
ography, planning to automate many aspects of its 
work, has openings for the following pcsitions: 


$9,657 
Head, Technical Services 


$5,565-$8,054 
Reference Librarians 


$6,734-$8,054 
Cataloguers 
Acquisitions Librarians 


Qualifications: Degree in Library Science re- 
quired. Reference Librarians can substitute de- 
gree in Physical Sciences. Experience in technical 


and/or scientific library desirable. Send SF-57 or 
resume 1o: 


U. S. Naval Oceanographic Office 
Washington, D. C. 20390 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 
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` FOR SALE 


IRREGULAR Serials are one of our specialities. For- 
eign books and periodicals, current and out-of-print. 
Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 
OUT-OF-PRINT, Colonial “out-of-print” Book Ser- 
vice, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of-print books 
are listed in all library indexes (Granger: Essay & 
General Literature, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biogra- 
phy, Lamont, Speech, еїс.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 
4 St, New York 10003. 
BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
'guage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's Gallic 
War, Cicero's Orations, or Virgils Aeneid. Each 
$3.75. Write for free catalog of other translations. 
Translation Publishing Co., P.O. Box 34, Eastchester, 
N.Y. 10709. : 
PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our unique 
Buying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Boston 02120. 
INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, Eastern, 
Western, and Midwestern editions. Monthly Index— 
: $10 yr. Cumulated (6 mos. & annual) —$15. Annuals 
available 1960 thru 1967—$10 ea. INDEX, 1725 
Kings Rd., Corvallis, Or. 97330 
WANT lists get prompt attention, wide search, rea- 
sonable prices from International Bookfinders, Box 
3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, Ca. 
“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan" by Wilma Bennett. 
Alphabetical fields-of-work subject headings. Direc- 
.tions for filing and list of headings only, $2. Com- 
plete set including labels for the 270 fields of work, 
501 cross references, and 58 items of supplementary 
' information, $14 postpaid. Paste labels on your own 
folders to set up your vertical file of pamphlets on 
occupational information. Sterling Powers Publishing 
Co., 18 Palmer St., Athens, Oh. 45701. 

EASE your work with Library Instructional and 
Art Color-Sound filmstrips with recordings. Write for 
catalog. Library Filmstrip Center, 140 N. Old Manor, 
Wichita, Ks. 67208. 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. Larg- 
est and best selections anywhere. Please send us your 
list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Serv- 
ices, Inc., Serial Dept., 56 E. 13 St., New York 10003. 

UNION and Labour Speakers’ Handbook (Austral- 
jan). How to avoid unemployment, etc. Bound $2, 
paperback $1.60, to Bala Press, Bala, N. Wales, 
United Kingdom. 

BOOKS located for you. Any out-of-print title. Free 
searching. Never an obligation to buy any book. We 
will locate 1 or 1000 books for you. Write Brainard 
Book Co., Box 444AL, La Grange, Il. 60525. 


POSITIONS OPEN 

east 
. ASSISTANT library director. Challenging position 
jn an expanding library system on Long Island’s 
North Shore. 5th-year degree and 3 years experience 
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preferred. Salary $8500 and up, depending on experi- - 
ence. Complete benefits. Please send resume to B-440. - 
CATALOGERS (LC). 11 college libraries in beau- 
tiful Finger Lakes area beginning cooperative pro. 
cessing center. Learn automation while you earn. ' 
We're moving ahead. Want to join us? 2 positions 
open. $7000-$8000 to begin. Send resume to Robert 
Schalau, Dir, College Center of the Finger 
Lakes /Library Center, Gen. Del, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 
STAFF librarian. Publishing company. Library cat- 
alog and index publisher has opening for librarian 


- with library science degree and cataloging experience 


to direct filing of library cards. Will also handle 
technical matters relating to source and customer li- 
braries. Above-average salary and benefits. Write to 
or phone collect Mr. Hansen at 617-426-8190, G. K. 
Hall & Co., 70 Lincoln St., Boston, Ma. 02111. 

ANOTHER giant step forward in Pennsylvania. 
New positions authorized by the state library to 
maintain its national leadership role.. 11 new faces 
needed now: 3 library development supervisors to im- 
plement LSCA Titles Ш, IVa and IVb, 
$10,954—914,657, 5 years of professional experience in 
public library development work or 6 years in profes- 
sion including 3 years in public library service and 2 
years in supervisory capacity; 4 library development 
advisors, $9454-$12,675, 4 years in development work 
or 5 years of experience in profession including 3 
years in public library; 2 librarian I1, $8580-$11,501, 
3 years experience in professional work; 2 librarian 
І, $7055-$9454, no experience necessary. All require 
MLS. 15 days vacation, 14 holidays. Retirement plan, 
shared medical insurance. Write or telegraph Ernest 
E. Doerschuk, Jr., State Ln., Pennsylvania State Li- 
brary, Box 1601, Harrisburg 17126. 

CLARK Art Institute, Williamstown, Massachu- 
setts, requires a cataloger with MLS degree, back- 
ground in foreign languages and history of art, to as- 
sist in the rapid development of its library in antici- 
pation of a program of graduate study in art history. 
Salary dependent on qualifications and experience. 
Apply to Michael Rinehart, Іа. 

ASSISTANT art librarian. Smith College. Art Li- 
brary. Primary responsibilities: subject cataloging of 
books, full cataloging of photographs, pamphlet files. 
Past assistants moved to top positions. Qualifications: 
MLS (may be in process), knowledge of History of 
Art, preferably college major, scanning ability in lan- 
guages. Experience not essential Salary dependent 
on qualifications. Liberal vacation and fringe bene- 
fits, 4 colleges of Connecticut Valley (Amherst, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, Mount Holyoke, Smith) 
offer cultural life. Scenic countryside with summer 
and winter sports. 3 hours from New York, 2 from 
Boston by car. Limousine service to Hartford-Spring- 
field airport. Send resume to Phyllis А. Reinhardt, 
Ln. Hillyer Art Library, Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Ma. 01060. - 

TWO librarians, extension and young adult. Salary 
negotiable, but minimum $6500 with MLS. Excellent 
fringe benefits, retirement, new $1,475,000 air-condi- 
tioned building under construction. Pennsylvania Dis- 
trict Center located 96 miles east of Pittsburgh in 
beautiful mountain area, Write James McNeal, Pres., 
Pg Library Board, 6 Av. at 15 St., Altoona, Pa. 

3. 

HEAD cataloger. Co-ed 4-year college of business. 
100 day students. Rapidly expanding library services. 
MLS preferred. Should have working knowledge of 
Library of Congress classification. Salary ; range 
$6000-810,000. 4 weeks vacation, pension program, 
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“Blue Cross-Blue Shield, and tuition reimbursement 


program. Apply Dean Ann R. Shapiro, New Hamp- 
shire College, Manchester, N.H. 03101. 
MILLERSVILLE State College, Pennsylvania. Lo- 
cated in Lancaster County, readily accessible to met- 
ropolitan centers from New York City to Washington, 
Chairman, Department of Library Education. 
Growing department housed in newly constructed li- 


. brary; air-conditioned. Administrative ability, liberal 


education, doctorate preferred; will consider final 
stage of completion of doctorate. Salary and rank 
commenusrate with qualifications. Faculty teaching 
position. MLS plus teaching experience and work to- 
ward doctorate preferred. Salary and rank com- 
mensurate with qualifications. Desire to fill both posi- 
tions by September 1968. Apply James E. Maurey, 
Dean, Division of Education, Millersville State Col- 
lege, Millersville, Pa. 17551. 

IMMEDIATE opening for librarian interested in 
working with children. Opportunity to assist in plan- 
ning new children's department in million dollar 
building project. Salary dependent upon training 
and experience. Junior librarian, $7000-$7600; se- 
nior librarian, $8000-$9000. Will consider beginning 
librarian or trainee, Apply Mrs. Doris Rinaldo, Asst. 
Dir., Public Library, Second Av. & 4 St., Brentwood, 
NJ. 11717. 

SPRINGFIELD College library. 2 professional staff 
positions open for assistant librarians in charge of 1) 
readers services and 2) cataloging and book process- 
ing. Salary range $8000 and up, depending on quali- 
fications. Write Mrs. Doris Borrner, Ln., Springfield 
College, Springfield, Ma. 01109. 

ASSISTANT director. $10,200-$13,000. Public li- 
brary in city of 50,000. Excellent budget and fine staff 
in modern building scheduled for expansion. Collec- 
tion of 92,000 volumes. Assist in administrative func- 
tions and help coordinate public services. Must have 
supervisory experience in public library work. 4-6 
weeks vacation, all usual fringe benefits. Send resume 
to Wiliam А. Dillon, Dir, Jervis Library, Rome, 
N.Y. 13440. 

ART and music department head opening. MLS 
required plus 5 years experience, with subject spe- 
cialization, Also requires qualities of professional 
leadership and ability to develop community-related 
program. Excellent working conditions and benefits, 
Salary range $10,153-$12,181. Apply Dorothy Drys- 
dale, Asst. Ln., Public Library, 500 Main St, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 06103. 

BIBLIOGRAPHER, September 1, 1968, to do bib- 
liographic research toward building book collection, 
and related assignments depending upon special 
qualifications, at college with ample book budget. 
Collection will quadruple within few years. Qualifica- 
tions: MSLS plus graduate degree in social sciences, 
humanities, or science, 3 or more years experience as 
bibliographer or subject specialist in major university 
library, knowledge of French, German, and other 
languages. Salary: $9260-$13,680 for 9 months, de- 
pending on qualifications, with 6 weeks summer em- 
ployment optional; faculty status and vacations. 
Construction of new library begins this spring. Col- 
lege located 50 miles north of Pittsburgh. Apply 
Harold E. Helmrich, Ln., Slippery Reck State Col- 
lege, Slippery Rock, Pa. 16057; tel: 412-794-4413. 

LIBRARIAN П, To supervise circulation work, 
share їп reference coverage and adult book selection, 
displays, etc. MLS degree and experience. Modern 
library in pleasant suburb of 25,000 outside Hartford. 
Salary range $7696.$9594. Generous benefits. Send 


resume to Mrs. Marjorie G. B. Buck, Dir, Public 
Library, 515 Silas Deane Hwy. Wethersfield, Ct. 
06109. 

CHILDREN'S librarian wanted to direct one of 
the country’s most modern and progressive libraries 
for children—Fitchburg Youth Library. The person 
selected for this position must be a fully trained 
librarian who desires the freedom and opportunity 
to carry out a dynamic program under ideal condi- 
tions. Extensive previous experience is not required. 
Write, in confidence, for our photographic brochure 
and more detailed information. Tell us about your 
qualifications, your goals, and salary requirements. 
Arthur J. Kissner, Chf. Ln., Public Library, Fitch- 
burg, Ma. 01420. 

LIBRARIANS for diversified work in reference, 
audiovisual and general services. Public library 
serves city of 50,000. Modern building, sophisticated 
operation. Collection of 92,000. Various salary sched- 
ules available in range of $6800-$10,800, depending 
on qualifications. 4-6 weeks vacation, all usual fringe 
benefits. Send resume to William A. Dillon, Dir., 
Jervis Library, Rome, N.Y. 13440. 


southeast 


LIBRARIAN П: $8040-810,440. Cataloger. 2 years 
experience. Degree from ALA-accredited library 
school. To work with state agency collector and, under 
supervision of librarian IV, coordination for activities 
under Title III, LSCA. A civil service agency. Usual 
fringe benefits. Apply Personnel Officer. West Vir- 
ginia Library Commission, 2004 Quarrier St, 
Charleston, W.V. 25311. 

THREE professional vacancies due to staff expan- 
sion and retirement, Acquisitions librarian, to super- 
vise staff of 3 adults, acquisitions budget approaching 
$50,000, ability to plan later conversion to computer- 
based operations. Two catalogers. Head cataloger, to 
supervise 4 adults, responsibility for all main and de- 
partmental collection cataloging; cataloger, interest 
and/or experience in serials/documents. Positions 
offer challenge, opportunity for advancement. Salary 
range $7000-$9500. Excellent fringe benefits. Write 


В-441. 

DIRECTOR: county system of 5 libraries and 
bookmobile located in scenic western Maryland, 2% 
hours drive from Pittsburgh, Baltimore, and Wash- 
ington. Present budget $135,000, increasing to 
$160,000 in July 1968. Graduate library science de- 
gree and experience required. Fringe benefits include 
20 working days vacation, sick leave, full hospitaliza- 
tion. Salary $10,000-$13,000. Apply Dr. Adam Baer, 
Pres, Allegany County Board of Library Trustees, 
111 Frost Av., Frostburg, Md. 21532. 

DOCUMENTS librarian in Law School Library. 
Salary range $6720-$8400. State retirement system, 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield, sick leave. Apply Frances 
Farmer, Law Ln., University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville 22901. An equal opportunity employer. 

ACQUISITIONS librarian. Position open. As de- 
partmental head assists in formulating acquisitions 
policies and directing the acquisitions program of the : 
library. Requirements: ability and experience to 
organize work and supervise acquisitions staff. Col- 
lege degree and BS or MS in library science re- 
quired. Salary competitive and open. Month vacation 
and generous fringe benefits. Send resume to J. Louis 
Kuethe, Asst. Ln., Milton S. Eisenhower Library, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 21218. An equal 
opportunity employer. 

CONSULTANT II. Salary range $9420-$12,180. 
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5-years experience. Degree from ALA-accredited li- 
brary school. To supervise direct service program in 
15 counties. 2 50-ft. trailers in use in 9 counties on 
8-hour, 3-week schedule. Collection and staff housed 
in Charleston. Staff of 4 work with trailers. Total 
staff of 8 to work with 12 libraries and trailers. Li- 
brary with a budget of $81,500. Staff and operation 
costs from state agency budget. A civil service agency. 
Usual fringe benefits. Apply Personnel Officer, West 
Virginia Library Commission, 2004 Quarrier St., 
Charleston, W.V. 25311. 

LIBRARIAN IV. Salary range $9900-$12,780. 6 
years experience, preferably in academic, public, or 
state library agency. Degree from ALA-accredited 
library school. To coordinate activities under Title 
IH, LSCA, and to supervise professional and semi- 
professional staff involved in reference, bibliography, 
and acquisitions at the state agency level. A civil 
service agency. Usual fringe benefits. Apply Person- 
nel Officer, West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 
Quarrier St., Charleston, W.V. 25311. 

POSITIONS immediately available in a rapidly 
growing public library system in the action center of 
Florida. Head of technical processes, librarian IV; 
head of young adult department, librarian III; librar- 
ian I (little or no experience required) and librarian 
П in adult services with special interest in any of 
these areas: business, science and technology, fine 
апе; general information and reference. 5th-year li- 

brary degree required. New improved salary scale in 
effect. Liberal fringe benefits. Apply Public Library, 
10 N. Rosalind, Orlando, F1. 3280 

PENSACOLA, Florida. Зы ө supervisor. Sal- 
ary $7228-$8788. Degree in library science with 2 
years experience, or appropriate degree with 12 
semester hours library science and 2 years experi- 
ence, at least 1 with business, scientific and technical 
material. As No. 2 in municipal library system, will 
head new technological section. Send resume to 
Thomas S. Siler, Dir. of Pers., P.O. Box 1471, Pensa- 
cola, К]. 32502. 

WANTED: city librarian to direct, supervise, plan, 
organize, and coordinate all library activities for a 
city of 40,000 population. Requirements: graduation 
from a library school of recognized standing plus sev- 
eral years of professional experience. Virginia certifi- 
cation desirable. Good compensation and fringe bene- 
fits. Apply to Drawer 1, Room 205, City Hall, Peters- 
- burg, Va. 23803. 

REFERENCE and book selection librarian, located 
half way between Philadelphia and Baltimore, in an 
excellent water and sports area. This library offers 
unusual opportunities. Salary range $6200-$7760. 
Apply to Administrator, Cecil County Library, Elk- 
ton, Md. 21921. 

MIAMI-DADE Junior College needs catalog li- 
brarian. Centralized acquisitions, cataloging for mul- 
ticampus libraries. Position requires MLS from ALA- 
accredited library school and U.S. citizenship. Fac- 
ulty rank and status. Salary: start $7920, but higher 
commensurate with experience. Contact Personnel 
Director, Miami-Dade Junior College, 11011 S.W, 104 
St, Miami, ЕІ. 33156. 

REFERENCE librarian. New building in a year. 
MLS ALA.accredited. $8500. Apply R. Е. Lancaster, 
Ln., Virginia Western Community College, Box 4915, 
Roanoke, Va. 24015. 

LIBRARIANS. Chief 
needed immediately; also branch heads, reference 
and children’s librarians for newly established coun- 
tywide library system. Excellent opportunity with 
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of technical processing’ 


full benefits for experienced and inexperienced li. 
brarians in large county surrounding the city of 
Richmond. Master's degree in library science re- 
quired. Beginning salary between $6864 and $8988, 
depending on position and experience. To apply, 
send resume.to Personnel Office, County of Henrico, 
P.O. Box 3-V, Richmond, Va. 23207. 


midwest 


ADULT services librarian. Challenging opportunity 
in growing community. Salary open, dependent upon 


experience. LS degree required. Apply Lois V. 
МЕ Public Library, 510 Walnut Av., St. Charles, 
1. 60174. 


YOUNG adult book reviewer wanted for enlarged 
Booklist reviewing staff at ALA headquarters in Chi- 
cago. Stimulating work, consisting of reading and ev- 
aluating current books for use by young adults, age 
14-18, for librarian with degree from an accredited 
library school, experience in working with young peo- 
ple in high school and preferably also in public li- 
braries, a wide knowledge of books suitable for 
young adults, critical book judgment, and ability to 
write concise annotations. Beginning salary $7956 
with annual increments to $11,160. Pleasant working 
conditions. Liberal vacation and excellent fringe ben- 
efits. Apply to Edna Vanek, Ed., Booklist and Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin, ALA headquarters 60611. 

RARE books cataloging head. University of Michi- 
gan Library. Required qualifications: relevant cata- 
ing experience, preferably in research library, read- 
jng knowledge of classical and two modern European 
languages, supervisory ability. Graduate degree in sub- 
ject field desirable. Supervises 2 professionals, 1 cler- 
ical. Beginning $11,600. Apply to Marjorie M. Tomp- 
kins, Pers, University of Michigan Library, Апп 
Arbor 48104. University of Michigan is an equal op- 
portunity employer. 

HEAD librarian in progressive southern Minnesota 
city of 12,587 population, Salary open and highly 
competitive. Periodic salary increases, cost of living 
bonuses, state requirement system, paid hospitaliza- 
tion plan including major medical coverage, sick 
leave, annual vacation, 8 paid holidays, and $2000 
life insurance. $40,250 budget. $6500 of which is for 
books. 33,600 volumes, 125,000 circulation, 3 full.time 
nonprofessional staff members plus student help. Pre- 
liminary plans drawn for new $270,000 addition to 
house 60,000 volumes. MLS from ALA-approved li- 
brary school required, some experience preferred. 
Apply Myron Medin, City Mgr, Municipal Bldg., 
New Ulm, Mn. 56073. 

GILBERT M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, Wiscon- 
sin 53140. Two positions, librarian I. 5th-year library 
degree required. Salary range $6400-$8574, begin- 
ning salary dependent upon experience. One position 
in central reference department, other is head of 
branch. Will consider library assistant IV for branch 
position; eollege degree required. Salary scale for li- 
brary assistant IV, $5400-$7234. Annual 5% incre- 
ments for satisfactory service, 22 days vacation, sick 
leave cumulative to 960 hours, state retirement plan, 
social security, health insurance paid by city. Apply 
Rose Mosigian, Asst. Dir. 

OPENINGS for 3 qualified librarians: adult serv- 
ices head, responsible for reference, readers service, 
book selection, displays; extension service head, su- 
pervise bookmobile and branch services, develop 
book collection, plan new services; childrem's serv- 
ices head, complete charge to develop book collec- 
tion, story-hour program, initiate new services. .These 
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"positions offer challenging opportunities in a growing 
community for right persons. Minimum salary $7500, 
month vacation, sick leave, state retirement, Blue 
Cross available. Apply to Library Director, Fairfield 
County District Library, Lancaster, Oh. 43130. 

HEAD librarian: for city of 17,000. Modern, air- 
conditioned building. Provides all service to county 
of 36,802 by 2 branches and bookmobile, Staff of 13. 
Book collection, 57,000. Budget, $97,000. 4 weeks va- 
cation. Sick leave. Retirement. Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield available. MS in LS and some experience 
preferred. Salary open. Apply Urban Н. Doorley, 
i Amos Memorial] Public Library, Sidney, Oh. 

SLAVIC cataloger with several years of cataloging 
experience, preferably including experience in cata- 
loging Slavic materials, to perform descriptive and 
subject cataloging and classification for Slavic lan- 
guage books and serials. $9000—810,200 a year. Apply 
to Marjorie M. Tompkins, Pers., University of Michi- 
gan Library, Ánn Arbor 48104. University of Michi- 
gan is а equal opportunity employer. 

LIBRARY director for Ceniral Michigan Library 
System and Ingham County Library. ll branches 
pius bookmobile and 6 contracting libraries in 3 
counties. MSLS plus 4 years experience, minimum. 
Salary approximately $12,000. Usual benefits. Write 
Robert J. McCarthy, Pres., Ingham County Library 
Board, 527 S. Washington Av., Lansing, Mi. 48933. 

LIBRARY director: overall administration of a 
professionally sound and dynamic public library in а 
highly educated and cultural community. Service area 
of 9488. Located in the heart of Michigan winter 
and summer sports area. MLS degree required. Lib- 
eral vacation and fringe benefits. Salary open, de- 
pending on qualifications. Apply К. Н. Phinny, 8 
E. Main St., Fremont, Mi. 49412. 

ASSISTANT librarian for the Glenview Public Li- 
brary serving a population of 25,000. Attractive 
dynamic suburb north of Chicago. Would take 
part in administrative decisions, plan programs 
and help formulate policy. 16,000-square-feet addi- 
tion to a building of 11,000 square feet to be com- 
pleted June 30, 1968. Library is an active member 
of the North Suburban Library System which has 
great promise and potential. Good opportunity for 
a potential public library service desirable. Salary 
$7000-$8400, depending on experience. Resume to 
Peter Bury, Hd. Ln. Public Library, 1930 Glen- 
view Rd., Glenview, П. 60025. 

BRANCH librarian ПІ, head of new downtown 
branch to be completed soon. Salary $9312 to start 
with 4 years experience up to $10,224 with 10 years 
experience, maximum $11,088. Fringe benefits in- 
clude $5000 free life insurance. $200 toward Blue 
Cross or other health insurance. 4 weeks vacation. 
Apply to John A. Oliver, Asst. Dir., Public Library, 
1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mi. 48502. 

WISCONSIN State University, Whitewater, seeks 
candidate for graduate and special collections libra- 
rian who will work under the supervision of the as- 
sistant director of libraries. Salary range from $8500- 
$9500 for academic year with opportunity for sum- 
mer position at % of academic year salary. MSLS 
and master's degree in a subject field required. Suc- 
cessful experience in university library work is de- 
sirable. Service to begin September 1, 1968. Assistant 
learning materials center librarian, to work under 
supervision of librarian of this center. Salary range 
from $8000-$8700 for academic year with opportu- 
nity for summer position at 26 of academic year. 


MSLS required and successful experience in either 
School libraries or educational materials centers de- 
sirable. Service to begin September 1, 1968. Pro- 
fessional librarians have academic rank and privileges, 
university retirement system. Blue — Cross-Blue 
Shield, sick leave, social security and included in 
state retirement. Excellent working conditions in 
new, air-conditioned building with cooperative 
faculty. Write Stith М. Cain, Dir. of Ls., Wisconsin 
State University, Whitewater 53190. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. A busy library in St. Clair 
Shores, Michigan (30 minutes from downtown De- 
troit), needs a fully trained librarian to assume re- 
sponsibility for the children’s collection and services. 
7 paid holidays, fully paid Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 
paid vacations and sick leave, social security and re- 
tirement plan. Beginning salary (without experi- 
ence), $6013 increasing to $6681. Beginning salary 
with experience and master's degree from accredited 
library school, $7152 increasing to 88023. 
Possibility of an increase in 1968. Apply to Virginia 
MacHarg, Ln., Public Library, 22500 Eleven Mile 
Rd., St. Clair Shores, Mi. 48081. 

DIRECTOR of Library services. Position now open 
for a director of library services in new, air-condi- 
tioned library to be completed in 1968. West Bend, 
Wisconsin, is known as the “biggest little city in 
Wisconsin” with 13,000 population. It is located on 
the fringe of the Milwaukee metropolitan area. West 
Bend and Washington County are included in the 
Southeastern Wisconsin Regional Planning Commis- 
sion area, A University of Wisconsin Regional Center 
will be completed in 1968, Applicants must have a 
degree in library science with some experience. The 
library now has a circulation of 115,000 and over 
30,000 volumes. This position would afford an op- 
portunity for an energetic person to exercise initia- 
tive and energy in administration and development of 
growth potential of this new library. Salary 
$7500-$8500 with hospital and medical benefits, 8 
paid holidays, 12 days sick leave, and annual vaca- 
tion. There are many new apartments available at 
reasonable rentals. Please send resume to Mrs. Alan 
E. Pick, 1203 Evergreen St., West Bend, Wi. 53095. 

HEAD of adult services, $8448-$9996, to direct 
adult reference and book services in community of 
60,000 with 3 liberal arts colleges. Located on Missis- 
sippi River within easy traveling distance of Chicago 
and Minneapolis. MSLS with 4 years appropriate ex- 
perience. Standard working conditions and benefits. 
Write W. G. Fullmer, Dir., Carnegie-Stout Public Li- 
brary, Dubuque, Ia. 52001. 

HEAD librarian for growing Chicago suburb of 
15,000. Present staff includes full-time children's li- 
brarian. Opportunity to assist in building-expansion 
program from the beginning. Salary open, usual ben- 
efits, degree required. Write B-445. 

LIBRARIAN: to serve as editor to plan and de- 
velop publishing projects solicit manuscripts, work 
with specialists in varying areas of librarianship on 
publishing ideas. Challenging position combining li- 
brarianship and publishing. MLS in library science 
plus major or minor in English or journalism and 
library experience. Salary range $9720-$13,692. Ex- 
cellent staff benefits. Send complete resume and 
reference to Director, Publishing Department, ALA 
headquarters. 

WISCONSIN State University, Whitewater, seeks 
candidates for positions of: Serials librarian, who 
will be responsible for selecting, claiming, binding, 
and cataloging serials. Salary range from $9500- 
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$10,500 for academic year with opportunity for sum- 
mer position at % of academic year. MSLS required, 
additional graduate work desirable, 2 years of suc- 
cessful experience with serials, and knowledge of 


DP applications to serials desirable. Service to begin: 


March 1, 1968, Assistant cataloger, salary range from 
$8000-$8700 for academic year with opportunity 
for summer position at ?$ of academic year. MSLS 
required, and successful cataloging experience in 
Library of Congress classification system plus pro- 
ficiency in German and/or Russian desirable. Service 
to begin September 1, 1968. Professional librarians 
have academic rank and privileges, university re- 
tirement system. Blue Cross-Blue Shield, sick leave, 
social security and included in state retirement. Ex- 
cellent working conditions in new, air-conditioned 
building with cooperative faculty. Write Stith M. 
Cain, Dir. of Ls., Wisconsin State University, White- 
water 53190. 

TWO positions. 1) Head librarian for public li- 
brary expanding to new $580,000 building to house 
87,500 volumes. Suburb of 28,000, 30 minutes from 
Chicago Loop; member of state system. MLS from 
ALA-approved library school and administrative ex- 
perience preferred. Salary from $7200, depending on 
experience. Usual benefits. Challenging opportunity. 
2) Children’s librarian. Prefer MLS or some experi- 
ence. Salary open, depending on education and ex- 
perience. Usual benefits. Send complete resume to 
aes Durckel, 940 S. Michigan, Villa Park, Il. 

WANTED: Librarian, lowa Western. Community 
College, Council Bluffs, Iowa. Located in the Omaha 
metropolitan area. To start, at the latest, June 1, 
1968. МА required; prefer college experience. 'Close 
to 2 universities: Creighton University and the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska (Omaha Campus). Move to new 
campus іп 1970. Starting salary range: 
$10,000-$14,000. Month vacation annually; opportu- 
nity for 3 months sabbatical with full pay every 3 to 
5 years; opportunity for 1 year sabbatical with % pay 
after 7 years, Estimated enrollment by 1979: 5000. 
Contact Robert D. Looft, Supt., 321 Sixteenth Av., 
Council Bluffs, Та. 51501. 

CURATOR for active, expanding Regional History 
Division concerned with Kansas and adjacent areas, 
particularly economic and political history. 40,000 vol- 
umes, 500 shelf-feet of manuscripts, several thousand 
photographs. Curator to assume responsibility for or- 
ganization and service to faculty and student re- 
searchers. New building (Kenneth Spencer Research 
Library) to be ready in late spring 1968, fully air- 
conditioned and humidity-controlled. MLS plus train- 
ing or strong interest in American history. Faculty sta- 
tus; salary commensurate with experience. Equal op- 
portunity employer. Apply Terence Williams, Actg. 
Asst. Dir. of Ls, University of Kansas Libraries, 
Lawrence, Ks. 66044. 

HEAD librarian for public library serving a subur- 
ban community of 25,000 just 15 miles west of Chi- 
cago. Degree from accredited library school and 2 


years of professional experience required. Competi- ` 


tive salary, the minimum for a librarian with MLS 
„and 2 years of public library experience being $8500 
a year. Usual fringe benefits. Send resume to Mrs. 
Walter Schaefer, Pres, Board of Directors, Public 
Library, 1722 N. 74 Ct., Elmwood Park, П. 60635. 
CATALOGER and reference librarian for liberal 
arts college of 1000 students. Book collection of 
96,000 including government documents. Both posi- 
tions open now. MLS required. Salary open, depend- 
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ing on experience. Faculty status. Month vacation.” 
ТПА, Blue Cross and major medical available. In 
progressive city with cultural and recxeational op- 
portunities. For further particulars write to Dorothy 
Doering, Drury College, Springfield, Mo. 65802. 

MICHIGAN, University of, Ann Arbor. Beginning 
graduate librarians, beginning range $7200-$8000: 1) 
descriptive catalogers, original cataloging in subject 
fields and European languages where competent, sev- 
eral positions; 2) subject cataloger & classifier, in 
subject fields and European languages where com- 
petent. Experienced graduate librarian: descriptive 
& subject cataloger (including classifying), descrip- 
tive and subject cataloging of microfilm copies of 
books in Short-Title Catalogue of Books . . . 1475- 
1640 (half-time); classifies and assigns subject head- 
ings to books in subject fields and European 
languages where competent (half-time), beginning 
$8000-$9000. Apply to Marjorie M. Tompkins, Pers., 
University Library. University of Michigan is an 
equal opportunity employer. 

OHIO State University. Positions available requir- 
ing experience: head oj reference department, head 
of acquisition department, a circulation librarian, 
curator of rare books and special collections, апі 
head of the branch campus library at Marion, Ohio. 
Salary and faculty title appropriate to experience, 
educational preparation, publications, and profes- 
sional activity. Positions available requiring no pre- 
vious professional experience: head of geology library, 
reference librarians in commerce library, botany and 
zoology library, and main reference room, social sci- 
ences bibliographer, serial bibliographer, cataloger in 
Slavic and general LC, and assistant personnel li- 
brarian. Benefits for all positions include full faculty 
rank with accompanying privileges, 5 weeks vacation 
plus 6 holidays, premiums paid on major medical and 
life insurance policies, and time off with pay up to 5 
hours a week for additional study. Association with 
research library of over 2 million volumes and staff 
of 93 professionals gives excellent opportunities for 
committee work, promotions, and career growth. 
Each position includes responsibility for some book 
selection. Columbus is a metropolitan area of over 
800,000 with many cultural activities, low cost of 
living index and ample housing. University has golf 
course, ski slope, indoor ice skating, and indoor pool. 
]f area of your interest is not mentioned above but 
a move is necessary in the near future for your pro- 
fessional growth, send your inquiry. Our definite fu- 
ture plans include a Univeréity College Library serv- 
jng lower-division undergraduates on the West Cam- 
pus, and Undergraduate Library, and expansion in 
health sciences, agriculture, engineering, MEDLARS, 
and others. MLS from ALA-accredited school re- 
quired. Beginning salary with no professional ex- 
perience or related experience is $7200. Increment 
{ог second master's is $600. Send resume and salary 
requirements to Personnel Office, 1858 Neil Av., 
Columbus 43210. Ап equal opportunity emplover. 

HEAD librarian, for public library. College town 
of 13,000. Challenging opportunity to develop pro- 
grams. Staff of 6, including 1 professional. 30,000 
volumes. Usual benefits, salary open. MLS graduate 
degree required. Apply to Mrs. Eric Fairley, Pres., 
Board of Trustees, Public Library, 501 S. Superior 


- St, Albion, Mi. 49224. 


HEAD librarian. Position available in unique na- 
tional association of 4000 members dealing in bank 
public relations and marketing. Head librarian 
needed in rapidly growing Information Center. Op- 
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portunity to administer all. aspects of library work 
and to expand facilities, acquisitions, and special 
services. MLS degree or equivalent in experience. 
Attractive benefits and Loop location. Write or call 
James B. Watt, Adm. Mgr. & Dir. of Res, Bank 
PRMA, 120 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 60602; tel.: 
312-182-1442. 

ADULT services head. To plan and direct the 
program of adult services in a community of 50,000 
located 40 miles from Chicago's Loop. New library 
building to be completed this summer. 5th-year li- 
brary degree and 2 years experience working with 
adults required. Beginning salary $9800. 4 weeks va- 
cation, hospitalization insurance, state retirement 
plan. Apply to Mrs. Edna Holland, Ln., Gail Borden 
Public Library, 50 N. Spring St., Elgin, П. 60120. 

DIRECTOR for library in attractive, residential 
suburb in southern’ Michigan, serving 80,000 people; 
budget, $269,750; book collection, 95,000; circulation, 
436,000; staff of 17 full time, 33 part time; 4 weeks 
vacation and good fringe benefits. System experience 
desirable, but not essential. Salary $12,000 up, de- 
pending on qualifications. Write B-451. 


mountain plains 


LOOKING for new horizons? We have 27,000 square 
miles to share with assistant county librarian for ex- 
panding tricounty system in scenic northern Nevada. 
Salary $6564-$7992. New position, primary responsi- 
bility for community services. MLS from ALA-ac- 
credited library school required; practical experience 
preferred, but not vital. Write Miss Davis C. McDan- 
iel, Ln., Elko County Library, Elko, Nv. 89801. 

POSITION open September 1, 1968: librarian of 
Curriculum Materials Center and instructor of some 
library science courses. Master’s degree from ALA- 
accredited library school required. Beginning salary 
$8480 for 11 months. Faculty status, TIAA, social 
security. Apply to R. L. Lokken, Pres., State College, 
Valley City, N.D. 58072. 

HEAD librarian for growing library serving city of 
15,500 and a developing regional program for an ad- 
ditional 15,000 persons. Present library constructed 
in 1966. Community has college, recreational and cul- 
tural facilities. MLS degree required, some experi- 
ence preferred. Apply Frank U. Koehler, City Mgr., 
Scottsbluff, Nb. 69361. 

COORDINATOR for library system: 6 counties, 10 
libraries, 200,000 population. 5th-year degree plus ex- 
perience. Minimum salary $7200; leave and benefits. 
Apply Mrs. С. L. Jones, Chmn., Plains and Peaks 
Public Library System, 1303 Mesa Rd., Colorado 
Springs, Co. 80904. 


southwest 


HEAD librarian, MLS degree from ALA-accredited 
school required. Growing community of 32,000. High, 
dry climate. Send resume, salary requirements. Ex- 
pansion program in the planning. Apply Mrs. Alan 
Antweil, Public Library, Hobbs, N.M. 88240. 

CATALOGER. Rice University, Houston, Texas. 
New building, good prospects. Salary open, at least 
$700/mo., more for exceptional training and ability. 
Houston cost of living among lowest in U.S. Write 
Hardin Craig, Jr., Ln. 

DYNAMIC, capable administrator to head public 
library in growing community of 40,000. Graduate 
degree from ALA-accredited library school and ad- 
ministration experience required. Month vacation, 
social security, sick leave, state retirement plan. 


Send resume to Trustee, Victor V, Bolognini, Rt. 2, 
Box 1610, South Spring Acres, Roswell, N.M. 88201. 


pacific northwest 


CATALOGERS with experience sought for growing 
department. New building, expanded operations 
planned. Faculty rank, normal benefits, salary to 
$8000 dependent upon qualifications. 5th-year library 
degree, language facility required. 2 positions avail- 
able July 1. Contact Dean of Library Service, Univer- 
sity of Montana, Missoula 59801; tel: 406-243-2053. 

LIB N openings, Oregon State Library. Op- 
portunity for professional fulfillment! Attractive, spa- 
cious working conditions, liberal retirement benefits. ` 
If you have an MSLS degree, imaginative ideas, and 
professional talents to dedicate to interesting, worth- 
while public service, possibly one of these positions 
is for you. Director of field services. Plans and di- 
rects the course of statewide public library develop- 
ment in cooperation with the state librarian. Super- 
vises activities of public library consultants. Salary 
range $9930-$11,880, depending on qualifications. 
Assistant director, technical services division. Librar- 
ian 5. Primarily responsible for documents/serials 
section. Builds documents collection and does con- 
sultant work with Oregon depository libraries. Salary 
range $9120-$10,980, depending on qualifications. 
Catalogers. Librarian 4. Supervises cataloging of doc- 
uments, including some actual cataloging of federal 
and state documents. Responsible for the work of 2 
other librarians and 2 clerk-typists. Salary range 
$8400-$10,140. Librarian 2. Primarily involves cata- 
loging of documents. Salary range $7050-$8580. Gen- 
eral consultant for public libraries. Librarian 4. Field 
services division staff member who serves as a field 
consultant on a statewide basis, providing leadership 
general guidance, planning, and specialized informa- 
tion needed by local libraries and library leaders. Re- 
sponsible for advising library boards and groups 
throughout thé state on library policy and develop- 
ment. Salary range $8400-$10,140, depending on 
qualifications. Reference librarian. Librarian 2. Re- 
sponsible for answering requests in a specialized 
subject field from individuals, school, public aca- 
demic, and special libraries. Supplies reference and 
research materials and services for state agencies and 
officials; provides resource materials and research 
services for members of State Legislature. Participate 
in selecting materials for the State Library collection. 
Salary range $7050-$8580. Send applications to State 
Library, Salem, Or. 97310. 

SCIENCE librarian to assist in formulation of sci- 
ence division, eoordinate selection and build collec- 
tion, effect liaison with science faculties. New build- 
ing, expanded operations planned. Faculty rank, nor- 
mal benefits. Rank and salary dependent upon and 
commensurate with candidates qualifications, 5th-year 
library degree, language facility, reference or admin- 
istrative experience, relevant science background or 
experience required. Position available July 1. Con- 
tact Dean of Library Service, University of Montana, 


- Missoula 59801; tel.: 406-243-2053. 


ACQUISITIONS Hbrarian for department with 3 
professional assistants, book budget of $350,000. MLS 
and several years acquisitions experience required, 
large institution preferred. Rank of assistant pro- 
fessor, minimum starting salary $9216. Assistant in 
business administration-economics department. MLS 
required, business administration or economics major 
preferred. Instructor, minimum salary $7296. Write 
Jean P. Black, Ln., Box 1151, Portland, Or. 92707. 
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far west 


CITY of San Diego offers employment opportunities 
to librarians for immediate and future vacancies. 
Children's librarians especially wanted but vacancies 
in other fields of librarianship available. Salary to 
$7572 depending on qualifications. Requires college 
graduation with 24 units of library training applica- 
ble to public library service. Unnecessary to. come to 
San Diego prior to employment. Outstanding em- 
ployee benefits include annual vacation, sick leave, 
injury leave, and paid-for health and life insurance. 
Splendid local educational and recreational facilities. 
. Ünsurpassed weather. Citizenship required. For de- 
tails write Susann Williams, Civil Service Dept., City 
Administration Bldg, San Diego, Ca. 92101. Án 
equal opportunity employer. 

REFERENCE librarian: city of Oceanside, Califor- 
nia, needed immediately in medium-sized public li- 
brary, rapidly expanding book collection, member of 
cooperative system with TWX communication to refer- 
ence center and other libraries. Beautiful beach, 
mountains minutes away—all the advantages of 
southern California living. Fringe benefits. $604 a 
month (salary study pending). Degree from ac- 
credited library school, experience desirable but not 


necessary. Write Dorothy Jauer, Pres. Offr., P.O. Вох. 


776, Oceanside, Ca. 92054. 


LIBRARIAN IL Two librarians needed to һер. 


modernize county library operation and to help plan 
for new main library building. Duties may include 
any combination of the following: young adult work; 
supervision of circulation dept.; supervision of au- 
dio-visual dept.; supervision of order dept. MLS and 
1 year of professional library work. Salary range 
$7356-88940 a year. Starting salary depends on qual- 
ifications. Good employee benefits. Pleasant commu- 
nity in which to live. Contact Stanislaus County Per- 
sonnel Office, Rm. 305, Court House, Modesto, Ca. 
95354. 

LIBRARY director for city of Burbank, California, 
population 95,000. Salary $10,980-813,505 a year. 
(Recommended rate, if approved, will be $12,552- 
$15,528 a year.) Salary may be set above the mini- 
mum for particularly well-qualified applicants. Va- 
cancy is due to retirement. No temporary appoint- 
ment has been made. This position will be filled on a 
permanent basis as a result of this nationwide com- 
petition. Qualifications: Ány combination of training 
and experience equivalent to completion of a college 
education, completion of an additional year in a 
library school, accredited by the American Library 
Association and 5 years of professional library ex- 
perience, 2 of which have been in an administrative 
capacity. Excellent fringe benefits including state 
retirement plan, $10,000 paid life insurance for em- 
ployee, paid health insurance for employee and fam- 
ily, 11 paid holidays a year, liberal vacation allow- 
ance and sick leave benefits. Closing date for filing: 
Friday, March 22, 1968. For complete information, 
contact Personnel Department, City Hall, 275 E. 
Olive Av., Burbank, Ca. 91508. . 

CALIFORNIA anyone? One librarian IV, salary 
$9612-$11,700. Supervisor of branches. 4 years of 
professional library experience, at least 2 of which 
must have been in administration of a large branch 
library, or in a specialized function or department 
in a large library system. Three librarian III. Per- 
sonnel. Salary $8820-$10,320. Coordinator of chil. 
dren’s work in county branches and head of regional 
branch. Salary $8724-$10,596. All positions require 
3 years of professional library experience in super- 
visory capacity in addition to training or experience 
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in the specific field. Three librarian I or II. Cataloger,. 4 
branch librarian, and reference department assistant. 
Salary $7212-$9384. Applicants may be hired above 
beginning step depending on experience. U.S. citizen- 
ship required. Write to Dorothy Drake, Cty.-Co. Ln., 
Sacramento City-County Library, 1930 T St., Sacra- 
mento, Ca. 95814. 

hawaii 
LIBRARIAN IV: state of Hawaii civil service posi- 
tion in Kealakekua, Kona, Hawaii, responsible for 
operating 3 branch libraries. Requires MLS and 2 
years professional library work experience. Must he 
U.S citizen. $8100 to $10,332 per annum. Write De- 
partment of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., 
Honolulu 96813. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WOMAN, under 40, МА, teaching and public library 

experience, 13 years high school librarian. Seeks po- 

sition as coordinator of school libraries, reference as- 

sistant in college library, or teacher of library science 

courses in college. Prefer metropolitan area. Write 
-444-W. 


LIBRARIAN. Male, 35, MLS with 6 yrs. experi- 
ence library administration and 8 yrs. teaching history 
in independent secondary school. Speaks Fr, Sp., 
Eng.; travelled. Seeks position of responsibility, pre- 
ferably on East Coast. Min. salary $8000 -- benefits. 
Write Henry T. Callan, Assumption Preparatory 
School, 670 W. Boylston St, Worcester, Ma. 01606. 

HIGH school librarian desires position for summer 
months. Prefer cataloging or general library assist- 
ance within 100 miles of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Pre- 
fer work in university or public library. 2 years li- 
brarian experience. Available mid-June through Au- 
gust. BA degree with library license. Write B-447-W. 

IS there a college left where great teaching is the 
most respected attainment: I’d rather be there. As- 
sociate university librarian, male, 60, AB, BLS, 25 
years in reference and administration, including 
4 years teaching library science. Strong humanities 
background; strengthening collections a specialty. 
Northeast area preferred. Present salary $12,700. 
Available summer 1968. Write B-448-W. 

WOMAN, MS, 715 years library experience in- 
cluding college, public, and army libraries. wants 
position in Southwest, must be in or near college or 
university. Available in September. Write B-449-W. 

CATALOGER, man, 82, library degree from a 
South American university in 1965. Fluent in Span- 
ish and Portuguese. Write B-450-W. 

ENGLISH girl, 32, FLA. 13 years public library 
experience in England and New Zealand, seeks em- 
ployment in New York City area from July 1968. 
Reply to D. Oliphant, 12. Hay St, Wellington, C-4, 
New Zealand. А 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 754. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Copy receipt and 


cancellation deadline: six weeks preced- 
ing date of issue. If voucher forms are 
required, please submit them with dupli- 
cate copy of our invoice to the Classified 
Department. 
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Ном тапу encyclopedias 
have 70 Nobel Prize 
contributors? 


Only one. 


AUTHORITATIVE / SCHOLARLY / READABLE 


L 
TESTED AND PRODUCED AT / TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER / LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 60044 





Say, World B О ok. - 


How about a date? 


Look for the date...on the spine 
of each of the 20 volumes of the 
1968 edition of The World Book 
Encyclopedia for schools and 
libraries. 

In response to requests from 
librarians, World Book now shows 
the edition year right on the 
backbone. You suggested it. We 
thought it was a fine idea, so now 
you can see the date at a glance. 

But open World Book and see 
how its contents also reflect our 
efforts to keep World Book 
responsive to the needs of its 
users. World Book 1968 would 
welcome a date with you. 





nf oos OIOM | 


THE WORLD BOOK E 
Field Enterprises Educational Corp. 

Chicago, London, Rome, Stockholm, Sydney, Toronto 
Subsidiaries: Field Educational Publications, Inc., 
(formerly Harr-Wagner), and A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
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April 1968 





Now you can get 
100 rare titles Men like Cartier, Capt. John Smith, Champlain, 


A А Washington, Lewis and Clark, Greeley, Roosevelt. 
of American histor And some not-so-famous men and women. But. 
y always the real McCoys. (Is there a better way for 
e a student to learn history than to read it from the 
Written by the men hand of the man who lived it? ) 
° The 100-title March of America Collection 
who made It. spans 400 years from The Columbus Letter of 1493 
through the closing of the frontier in 1893. 

Every volume is a line-for-line, full-scale, clothbound, facsimile reprint of the original edition. 
Included are illustrations, maps and a special introduction on the significance of the book. You also 
get Library of Congress catalog cards and an annotated bibliography. 

Many of these titles have never been available to libraries 
before. Now, you can have the complete collection for only $450. 

We can send you more information on The March of Amcrica, 
if you let us know who and where you are. 

Why should you look for things when we've 
already found them. JU 
University Microfilms, ax- 
300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 48103/313-761-4700 


XEROX 





















REFERENCE WORKS 


Catalogue of the Library of the ARCTIC INSTITUTE 
of North America, Montreal, Canada 


One of the three largest libraries devoted to the polar regions, this is the most complete 
collection in North America. It is particularly strong in arctic and subarctic material, con- 
sisting of some 9,000 volumes and 20,000 pamphlets and reprints. The periodical collection 
of some 1,200 titles is included, with many analytics for the newer issues. All subjects— 
scientific (biological, physical and social), technical and general—are represented, including 
publications in English, Russian, French, German, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Finnish, 
Japanese, etc. Entries are by author and subject, as well as co-author, series, title (of books 
in English), etc. where applicable. 

Estimated 70,000 entries, 4 volumes 


Prepublication price: $220.00; after January 31, 1969: $275.00 


Catalogue of the Library of the 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF DESIGN, Harvard University 


The catalog of the Library of the Graduate School of Design, Harvard University, is an in- 
ternationally known source of research in the fields of architecture, landscape architecture, 
and urban planning. The catalog excels in its coverage of urban planning. Topics within the 
general field include: urban renewal, urban design, city and regional planning, state and na- 
tional planning, housing, zoning, regional science, developing nations, computer technology, 
and many other topics. Landscape architecture is represented by a distinguished and unex- 
celled collection of both American and European examples. The collection of literature on 
architecture is one of the foremost in the country. A unique feature of the catalog is the sys- 
tematic indexing of periodical articles. 
Estimated 611,000 cards, 44 volumes 
Prepublication price: $2100.00; after July 31, 1968: $2600.00 


EARLY NONCONFORMITY, 1566-1800: A Catalogue of Books in 
Dr. Williams’s Library, London 


This is a catalog of all the books and pamphlets in Dr. William’s Library, founded in 1729, 
concerned with Early Nonconformity in England from Elizabethan Puritanism to the end of 
the 18th century, and printed between 1566 and 1800, together with related works from 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales and New England. 


Author Catalogue 
Estimated 31,600 cards, 5 volumes 


Prepublication price: $255.00; after October 31, 1968: $320.00 


Subject Catalogue 
Estimated 33,700 cards, 5 volumes 
Prepublication price: $270.00; after October 31, 1968: $335.00 


Chronological Catalogue 
Estimated 14,400 cards, 2 volumes 
Prepublication price: $115.00; after October 31, 1968: $145.00 


10% additional charge on orders outside the U.S. 
Descriptive material on these titles and a complete catalog of publications are available on request. 


G. K. HALL & CO. 70 Lincoln Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02111 











_ Plug it into the nearest outlet. 





and the computer: 
Bro-Dart's newSysdacM 


And who knows? In some libraries, you 
may never need a computer with the new 
Sysdac working for you. Sysdac Mark III, 
for example: 

о maintains complete borrower’s record 
on book card without consuming it. 

о resettable counter eliminates hand tallies 

n eliminates retyping of book cards 

о eliminates registration files 

п eliminates date due cards 

о speeds up book slipping 

о has new quiet, velvet-smooth motor 

It’s available for book card filing in a 
Master Book Card File as a Tab-Out sys- 
tem or, for conventional date due book 
card filing, as Tab-In system. 

Can be used with any book card includ- 
ing data processing cards. The only new 
form you'll need is the Sysdac plastic 
borrower’s I.D. card. 

And you know it’s dependable. After 
all, it’s the successor to the Sysdac I and tte = ait 
II that have been proven by school, public 
and college libraries for years. 56 Earl Street, Newark, New Jersey 07114 

Newark • Williamsport • Los Angeles • Brantford, Ontario 
THE COMPLETE LIBRARY SOURCE 





The Sysdac Mark III may be purchased, 
rented, or a lease-buy arrangement can 
be made. 

For details, write ALA-4 





Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 60611. Second- 
class postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices. 
Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. ALA membership required. Single copies 504 each. PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
Postmaster: Please send notice of undeliverable copies on form 3579 to Membership Records Department, American 
Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 60611 
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APRIL COVER 


This interpretative illustration 
by the noted author and illus- 
trator, Bernarda Bryson, ap- 
pears in Gilgamesh, written 
by Miss Bryson and chosen as 
one of the Notable Children's 
Books of 1967. Other illustra- 
tions in the book reflect the 
actual relics that have been 
uncovered from the era when 
the legend of Gilgamesh was 
current. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 


versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
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DOUBLE STAR RATING 
* * (Recommended for first purchase, 
by both public and school libraries.) 
—Library Journal 


“QNE OF THE BEST ENCYCLOPEDIAS Р апа now 


FOR CHILDREN” 
—General Encyclopedias in Print—1967 





“OUTSTANDING” 
—Elementary School Library Collection (Bro-Dart) 


“EXCELLENT” 
—RQ 


*COMPREHENSIVE" 
— Catholic Library World 


“BRAND NEW” 
—Choice 
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read the evaluation of 


THE NEW BOOK 
OF KNOWLEDGE 


by The Booklist 


and Subscription Books Bulletin 
of the American Library Association 


Here are excerpts from the review that appeared in the December 15, 1967 issue: 


У THE NEW BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
is designed to meet the reference needs 
of children today in the classroom, 
library and home. It accomplishes its 


purpose... 


XX The literary style is clear, direct 
and readable so that the elementary 
school child can use the material on his 
own...the writing is as interesting as 
good children's literature. 


г The set is profusely illustrated with 
both color and black and white illustra- 
tions. They are consistently attractive 
and of high quality, well selected to ex- 
plain and also to extend the text, and 
placed near the text they supplement... 


ўс Because THE NEW BOOK ОЕ 
KNOWLEDGE is an authoritative, accu- 
rate, readable general encyclopedia for 
children...it is recommended for school 
library, public library and home pur- 
chase. 


Thus a widely respected reference book 
reviewing medium joins the growing acclaim 
for The New Book of Knowledge. This com- 
mendatory appraisal, appearing only a little 
over a year after publication, emphasizes the 
unusual educational importance accorded 
the new children’s encyclopedia by reviewers 
and educators across the country. (We invite 
you to send for a reprint of the complete re- 
view by the Subscription Books committee, or 
of any review referred to above.) 


Grolier Educational Corporation 


845 Third Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 10022 
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Our bracket stacks also 
yold books. — . | 





















We build bracket stacks to stay 
built, and that makes us kind of 
rare these days. But we know that 
a library is a lifetime investment 
for you, so we build equipment 
to last a lifetime. 


Tough, rugged stack shelves 
that shrug off abuse. 


Smooth, edgeless shelves that 
can't harm a hair on 
Hemingway's head. 


And good-looking, too, for 
our designers know the value 
of pleasing the eye as well 

as nourishing the mind. 


Our bracket stacks were designed 
and built to hold books, 
newspapers, magazines. And 
occasionally a young reader. 


Everything about our library units 
is made the way library equipment 
ought to be. Equipment that 
looks good and works well—a 
solid, lasting investment. 


LIBRARY 


DIVISION 





ART METAL INC 


-JAMFSTOWN NEW YORK 


NOW-FOR THE FIRST TIME- 





ALL THE FACTS AND 


answer 
countless 
questions 
that 
cross 
your 
desk 
each 

day 
about... 


Student Enrollment @ Faculty 
Salaries @ Pupil-Teacher Ratio 
€ Achievement Tests € State 
Education Expenditures @ NSF 
Awards @ Educational Research 
@ Earned Degrees @ School-Age 
Population € ADA € School 
Lunch Program € Educational 
Legislation e Graduate Study e 
Adult Education € Classroom 
Teacher Salaries @ International 
Education @ Foreign Students e 
School Libraries ө Vocational 
Education @ Federal Money for 
Education e Fellowships and 
Grants @ Public School Systems 
€ Research and Development e 
Nursery Schools @ School Bond 
Elections @ School Retention 
Rates @ Educationally Deprivede 
School Dropouts @ Educational 
Achievement @ Private Schools 
€ School Attendance Laws e 

School Census @ Instructional 
Rooms € School Finance e 

Kindergartens € Educational 
Construction ө Study Abroad 
@ Education Associations @ Etc. 


UNDER ONE COVER! 


FIGURES OF EDUCATION 










































Designed to fill the growing need for a comprehensive, up-to-date source of educationa 
facts and statistics, Standard Education Almanac 1968 represents the only single-volumt 
reference work devoted exclusively to the rapidly changing education field. Teachers, stu 
dents, counselors, school administrators, researchers, and the like will find the Almanac ar 
indispensable source of information on virtually every aspect of education from kinder 
garten through graduate school. Conveniently arranged in five separate and complete sec 
tions (Education—General, Elementary and Secondary Education, Higher Education, Federa 
Government and Education, Related Statistics of Education) the entire volume is thoroughly 
indexed for quick and easy reference. Hardbound $12.95. 





Order From 


ACADEMIC MEDIA, INC. 





Standard Education Almanac 1968 
10835 Santa Monica Boulevard aTa 


Thisisthelongawaited _ 
International Encyclopediz 


internatio 
Mations intemationa 
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Маа Macmillan 


Macmillan 


Free Press ам Macmillan 
Pree Press 


4 
Pree Press s 
Free Press 





f the Social Sciences. 


The first reference work of its kind in over thirty years, 
it brings the full scope of modern social science to your library. 


The original Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences was published by 
The Macmillan Company in 1937. Instead of merely “bringing it 
up-to-date,” we felt that a totally new encyclopedia was 

called for — one which would reflect the far-reaching progress 
being made by current social science. 

Now, after an investment of more than seven years and two 
million dollars, the International Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences is ready. 

This monumental work covers the full range of contemporary 
social science: anthropology, economics, geography, history, law, 
political science, psychiatry, sociology — and statistics, 
the tool of the social scientist. 

Every article is written with unusual clarity. But sophisticated 
concepts have not been oversimplified. And the encyclopedia 
is liberally cross-referenced and indexed to be of maximum use to 
students, social scientists and laymen in other fields. 

The authority of the work is unquestionable. The list of over 
1,600 contributors — as well as the editorial board 
— reads like a virtual *Who's Who" of distinguished social 
scientists throughout the world. No viewpoint of any 
importance has been overlooked. 

Send for our free prospectus today. It includes a complete list of 
editors and contributors (with their affiliations), a detailed 
index of all 17 volumes, and the story of how this unique 
encyclopedia was created. 

Use the coupon below. 


International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences 
Collier-Macmillan Library Services, Dept. ALA-4 
866 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022 


[] Please send set(s) of the /nternational Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences. Bill me at $495.00 per set. 


O Send a free сору of your prospectus. 
[] Have a representative call with more information. 











Name Title 





Name of School 





Address 





DECORATOR COVERS 
BY TREASURE TROVE! 


Lovely decorator fabrics and decorator papers 
collected from the world over. Exciting 
original designs. АП brilliantly reproduced 
in superb colors on fine buckram to 
bring an entirely new dimension to 

library rebinding and prebinding. 


Decorator Covers are indentified with 

the little TT symbol, hallmark of the 

finest quality covers and binding 

skills. They are extra-protected with a 

tough plastic coating that keeps them new- 
looking through many more circulations. 


Ask your quality Treasure 'Trove binder to 
show you a selection of sample - 
Decorator Covers. See what 
a beautiful difference they 
can make in your library. 
And at no extra cost. 


for "Homeward Bound" Rebound 


and Pre-bound Books 
2134 East Grand Avenue, Des Moines, lowa 
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Reminder: ADI Is Now ASIS 


Don’t forget that since Jan. 1 the American 
Documentation Institute has been the American 
Society for Information Sciences (ASIS). The 
title of their quarterly publication remains 
American Documentation. 


Church and Synagogue Library Association 


The first annual conference of the association 
will be held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in 
Philadelphia, May 27-29, 1968. It is open to 
those interested in or active with church and 
synagogue libraries. For information contact 
Mrs. Dorothy Rodda, 1812 Manor Rd., Haver- 
town, Penn. 19083. 


Current R & D in Scientific Documentation 


Herner and Company of Washington, D.C. is 
compiling issue no. 15 of the National Science 
Foundation's publication, Current Research and 
Development in Scientific Documentation. They 
are eager to hear from those engaged in pro- 
grams not previously listed. A questionnaire will 
be sent to each interested person or organiza- 
tion upon request from Project CRDSD, no. 15, 
Herner and Co. 2431 K St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20037. 


Jr. College Library Information Center 


Established as the result of a $15,000 grant 
from the J. Morris Jones- World Book Encyclo- 
pedia-ALA Goals Award for 1967, the Junior 
College Library Information Center began oper- 
ation March 1. Peggy Anne Sullivan, having 
concluded her work with the five-year Knapp 
School Libraries Project, was named director 
on a halftime basis while she continues her 
studies in library science at the University of 
Chicago. A survey of literature in the field will 
be part of the project. Handbooks, blueprints, 
organization charts, development plans, annual 
reports, etc. may be sent at any time to the Cen- 
ter at ALA headquarters. 


Distinguished Library Service Awards 
The American Association of School Librari- 


ans, a division of ALA and a department of the 
National Education Association, announced the 





first winners of the newly established Distin- 
guished Library Service Award for School Ad- 
ministrators, given to administrators who have 
made contributions toward furthering the role 
of the library in elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. The recipients were M. G. Bowden, pro- 
fessor of education, Trinity University, San An- 
tonio; Wesley Gibbs, superintendent of Skokie 
School District 68, Skokie, Ill.; and James A. 
Sensenbaugh, superintendent, Maryland State 
Department of Education, Baltimore. 


To Test Book Theft Prevention 


The Council on Library Resources, Inc. has 
provided the Philadelphia Free Library with a 
$66,500 grant for the development and field- 
testing of the “Checkpoint” system designed to 
prevent book thefts from the library. Emerson 
Greenaway, director of the library, said in ac- 
cepting the grant, “prevention of book thefts is 
one of the most urgent problems facing our li- 
brary and others. The ‘Checkpoint’ system is 
the most practical and least costly of any sys- 
tem we have examined thus far.” 


National Center for Higher Education 


The American Council on Education accepted 
a $2.5 million grant from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation toward construction in the nation’s 
capitol of a National Center for Higher Educa- 
tion to provide a central office and library and 
meeting facilities for independent associations 
serving the nation’s colleges and universities. 
Total cost for the building is expected to reach 
$5.5 million, not including the property at Du- 
pont Circle. 


Princeton’s William Dix Cover Story 


It is rare that a librarian gets on the cover of 
any magazine. Librarian of Princeton University, 
William Shepherd Dix, appears on the cover of 
Presbyterian Life for Jan. 15, 1968. The article, 
“More Books for More People,” tells the story 
of a scholar, librarian, and gentleman. 


Ohio’s BOOKS/JOBS Program 


The State Library of Ohio, the Ohio Library 
Association, and the Bureau of Employment Ser- 
vices have embarked on a joint project named 
BOOKS/JOBS. Seven regional meetings have 
been held in Ohio in an attempt to develop 
meaningful materials and realistic programs to 
reach nonusers and establish cooperative action 
programs with community agencies. A brochure 
is available from Mrs. Joanne Wolford, coordi- 
nator, State Library of Ohio, 65 S. Front St., 
Columbus 43215. 
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Chemical Abstracts Library Panel 


A six-member Library Panel has been form- 
ed as an adjunct to the Chemical Abstracts 
Service Advisory Board. They are to provide 
lines of communication with the library commun- 
ity and are concerned with the development of 
library-oriented programs. Members of the panel 
are: Fred E. Croxton, director, Redstone Scien- 
tific Information Center, U.S. Army Missile 
Command; Richard De Gennaro, associate uni- 
versity librarian for systems development, Har- 
vard University Library; Roger M. Martin, li- 
brarian, Shell Development Corporation; Ste- 
phen А. McCarthy, executive director, the Asso- 
ciation of Research Libraries; John Sherrod, 
assistant director of systems development, Atom- 
ic Energy Commission, Division of Technical In- 
formation; James L. Wood, head librarian of 
Chemical Abstracts Service, chairman. 


Handy Tool for Catalogers and Searchers 
Available from the International Federation 
of Library Associations is the second and defini- 
tive edition of Names of Persons: National 
Usages For Entry in Catalogues by A. H. Chap- 
lin and Dorothy Anderson. The booklet tells the 
history behind the usage of names according to 
country and language. The booklet costs $3.50 


including postage, and can be obtained by writ- 
ing 13 Vine Court Rd., Sevenoaks, Kent, En- 
gland. 


Library Telecommunications Directory 


The Library Mechanization Committee of the 
Canadian Library Association in collaboration 
with Duke University Medical Center Library 
has published the second edition of the Library 
Telecommunications Directory ; Canada-U.S. It is 
a list of all libraries currently using Telex or 
TWX teletypewriter service. One copy is free to 
libraries with additional copies at $1 (payable to 
Duke University Medical Center). Write David 
Skene Melvin, Lake Erie Regional Library Sys- 
tem, 305 Queens Ave., London, Ontario, Canada. 


New Image Is the Media 


At the National Audio-Visual Association meet- 
ing in Miami, Carolyn I. Whitenack, president 
of the American Association of School Librar- 
ians, in addressing the dealers and suppliers of 
materials and equipment, said that the new image 
of the librarian is as a media specialist and 
that the new audiovisual instruction standards 
will become standards for school media pro- 
grams. “For too long," Miss Whitenack said, 
“we have worried about status and names and 


























Protect loose material from the ravages of time, 
dust and careless handling. 


Keep associated magazines, pamphlets, clippings, 
booklets, etc. together for ready reference! 
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Library ОРУТ" 


MAGAZINES * PAMPHLETS • BOOKLETS > LOOSE MATERIAL 
IN GOOD CONDITION —AND SAVE BINDING COSTS! 


Heavy cardboard construction, reinforced corners, green vellum fronts, leather pull, contents label. 
Five convenient sizes: 10"x7"x4"; 124"x9 VA"x4"; 13"x10"x3V2"; 14A"x103A"x3"; 16VA"xl1l "x3". 
Write today for complete descriptive folder. 


Apex PAPER BOX CORPORATION 311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 




















Saving binding costs. Magazines kept together in 
good condition without need for costly binding. 


Improve shelf appearance—covers are easy to 
dust, present a good appearance for a long time. 
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not about function of media. I don't care what 
you call it as long as you have it." 


Guide to Reprints, 1968 

There it is! In 128 controversial pages, the 
annual edition of Guide to Reprints, was pub- 
lished by Microcard Editions, 901 26th St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. It is paperbound 
and in a format similar to BIP. This year the 
entries exceed 17,000 from 100 publishers. Where 
is the controversy? Wait until you see some of 
the prices that follow the titles. 


New Series from ASD 

Using Audio-Visual Materials is the first pub- 
lication in a new series projected by the Adult 
Services Division, Guide to the Literature oj 
Adult Services. This four-page reprint of the in- 
sert that appeared with the Fall 1967 ASD News- 
letter is available free upon request for up to 
25 copies; for 26 or more, the charge is 3 cents 
each. Dorothy N. Lynch, audiovisual consultant 
for the Nassau Library System, is the author. 
The work is considered a revision of the ASD 
Guide to the Literature of Libraries and Film 
Utilization, published in June 1960. 


Outstanding Books That Lasted 
*Lasting Books, 1944—64,” were selected from 














WE 
GOOFED! 


FOR REGISTRATION: 


Write to LAD/ISAD Library Equipment 
Illinois 60611. Attendance limited to 600. 


If we have spoiled anyone's plans for June . . . 
we humbly beg pardon! 


the twenty-one annual lists of “Notable Books.” 
The 109 titles in the selection were chosen and 
annotated by a special committee of ASD. The 
leaflets are available from the ALA Publishing 
Department at these rates: 50 copies, $4; 100 
copies, $7; 250 copies, $15; 500 copies, $25. 


COLT Conference in May 


Last May a national conference on library 
technology sponsored by the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges was held in Chicago. Out 
of the conclave grew two regional workshops in 
Maryland and California. From these workshops 
developed the Council on Library Technology 
(COLT) and its first national conference on 
May 23-25 in Toledo, Ohio. For information 
write to Mrs. Rhua Heckert, University of To- 
ledo, 2801 W. Bancroft, Toledo, Ohio 43606. 


Choice Bibliographic Materials Coming Up 


Careful readers of the Choice editorial ma- 
terial are finding additional values in the pre- 
sentation of theme materials suitable for not only 
colleges and universities but for medium and 
large public libraries as well. The current month 
features materials on the American Negro. Plan- 
ned for May will be a listing of Outstanding 
Academic Books. In June Junior College Book 





LIBRARY EQUIPMENT INSTITUTE: 
CHARGING SYSTEMS 


is on 
June 21-22, 1968 


Kansas City, Missouri 


(not for three weeks as listed on 
page 240 of the Bulletin in March '68.) 


Institute, ALA, 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago, 
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Selection апа Government Documents will be 
the focal point. The huge July-August issue will 
feature History of Education and Student and 
Social Issues. Where at all possible, the theme 
for each issue is carried out in the reviews and 
advertising. 


Additional Recruitment Materials 


Two new leaflets prepared by the Materials 
Committee of the Office for Recruitment are 
now available. *A Bibliography for Librarian- 
Recruiters" is of special interest to those directly 
involved in recruitment. “А Bibliography for 
Guidance Counselors" lists articles, books, and 
films designed to assist those offering counseling 
to potential recruits. А specific career field is 
covered in *A Career in Hospital and Institu- 
tion Librarianship” prepared by the Library 
Education Division and the Association of Hos- 
pital and Institution Libraries of ALA. All leaf- 
lets are available in quantity: 25, 75e; 50, $1.25; 
100, $2.25; 250, $5.50; and 500, $9.50. Single 
copies are free. 


Remember Library/USA at New York 


A detailed story of the Library/USA exhibit 
at the New York World's Fair has been pub- 


lished by ALA. It was prepared by Gordon P. 
Martin, project director, Joseph Becker, con- 
sultant, and Alphonse F. Trezza, then ALA staff 
liaison. Featured are chapters on data proces- 
sing training, evaluation of the exhibit, roster 
of the staff, list of the reference books, the Presi- 
dent's collection, and bibliographies of books 
and films. The price is $5 per copy. 


Galveston Grows on Gifts 


Starting its life through the generosity of a 
Swiss immigrant, the Henry Rosenberg Public 
Library, Galveston, Tex., continues its growth 
through donations. Late in 1967 an unusual rare 
book room was created and endowed by Ag- 
ness Peel Fox. The room recreates the living 
and dining rooms of her home furnished with 
antique furniture, crystal, and silver. The col- 
lection for the room includes Babylonian tab- 
lets, Aldine Press books, New England primers, 
fore-edge paintings, and incunabula. As if this 
were not enough excitement for one year, an- 
nouncement was made in February of a gift of 
a half-million dollars from the Moody Founda- 
tion for construction of a new wing of the li- 
brary. Not an unusual story in the history of li- 
braries, to be sure, but it is one of pride for 
Galveston. өөө 


We are happy to announce that at 
a graduate seminar on Library Sciences, 
during the morning coffee break, 
in a chat between black-with-two-lumps 


and tea-with-Danish, 


the subject of Bro-Dart’s almost 


limitless title availability 
came up. 


Bro-Dart P.O. Box 923, Williamsport, Pa. 17701 
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A Change of name... 





but not of purpose 


GREGG INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS LIMITED, our new name, 
more truly reflects our publishing activities and will ensure that our many 
bookseller and librarian customers throughout the world can be certain 
of our identity. 


We are proud of our reputation. 


By our change of name we wish to emphasize that we have severed con- 
nections with our former distribution agent in America (The Gregg Press 
Incorporated). 


Gregg Press Limited was founded in 1961 to provide a service to schol- 
ars by the publishing of learned works and the reprinting of rare and 
out-of-print books. 


As one of the leading reprint publishers we have established an inter- 
national reputation for academic integrity, reliable information and effi- 
cient service. 


As GREGG INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS LIMITED, we con- 
tinue to be the sole publishers of all titles listed in our catalogs; our 
1967/68 General Catalog contains 535 titles of which 326 (over 1,000 
volumes) at the present time are either published or in production. Many 
more titles are in the course of preparation. We alone can guarantee con- 
tinuity in the supply of all our publications. 


Complete catalogs and additional information are available on request 
—subjects include: 


AFRICAN LANGUAGES * ANTHROPOLOGY * ARCHAEOLOGY * ART & 
ARCHITECTURE œ BIBLIOGRAPHY • ECONOMICS & POLITICAL 
SCIENCE * HISTORY * LAW * LITERATURE * LITURGY: MUSIC e 
NATURAL HISTORY * ORIENTALIA • THEOLOGY & HUMANISM. 


Libraries and scholars are invited to continue to place orders through 
their booksellers. 


GREGG INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHERS LIMITED 


Formerly Gregg Press Ltd. 
1, WESTMEAD, FARNBOROUGH, HAMPSHIRE, ENGLAND. 


In America: 157 SOUTH RIDGEWOOD ROAD, KENTFIELD, CALIFORNIA 94904 





mE 
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Some selected items from National Librar y Week 
elebration 


E A RECENT ADDITION... 
| 
| 
D 
I 
I 


Discover the 
Magic of 
Attractive, 
Colorful 
SIGNS 


made the эю тар BSED 

| Esther | PULITZER 

SHOWCARD АШ" 
WAY 


FAUTH GIFT 


PARENTS & TEACHERS 


* SPANISH 








Here is the "open sesame” to a new world of brilliant, first choice of hundreds of libraries throughout the land. 
clear, crisp posters, signs, markers, cards, visual aid Anybody can operate it. It is simple, fast and offers 
material, original copy for offset printing—as only the virtually unlimited possibilities. There is а SHOWCARD 
SHOWCARD MACHINE can do it. MACHINE exactly suited to your needs. 


It's amazing what you can do with the economical Want to know more? Just write, ph i 
SHOWCARD MACHINE. Its versatility has made it the dade г cedri dine 1 


SHOWCARD MACHINE COMPANY 


320 W. Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 60610 


Just a Few of the Many Libraries Profiting from SHOWCARD MACHINES 


Alabama Public Library, Montgomery, Ala. Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 

Springdale Public Library, Springdale, Ark. Wayne County Library, Wayne, Mich. 

Pomona Library, Pomona, Calif. Dakota Scott Regional Library, West St. Paul, Minn. 
Edmonton Public Library, Edmonton, Alberta,Canada Free Public Library of East Orange, East Orange, N. J. 
Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. Maywood Public Library, Maywood, N. J. 

Wilmington Free Library, Wilmington, Del. Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Jacksonville Free Public Library, Jacksonville, Fla. Arthur A. Houghton Jr. Library, Corning, N. Y. 
Augusta Library, Augusta, Ga. Levittown Public Library, Levittown, N. Y. 

Pine Mountain Regional Library, Manchester, Ga. Mid-York Library System, Rome, N. Y. 

State Library, Honolulu, Hawaii North Country Library System, Watertown, N. Y. 
Rockford Public Library, Rockford, III. Public Library of Cincinnati & Hamilton, Cincinnati, O. 
East Chicago Public Library, East Chicago, Ind. Columbus Public Library, Columbus, O. 

Monroe County Public Library, Bloomington, Ind. Harrisburg Public Library, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Public Library of South Bend, South Bend, Ind. Free Library of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eisenhower Library, Baltimore, Md. McKissick Memorial Library, Columbia, S. C. 

Prince Georges Co. Memorial Library, Bladensburg, Md. Greenville County Library, Greenville, S. C. 

Radcliffe College Library, Cambridge, Mass. Nashville Public Library, Nashville, Tenn. 

Lynn Public Library, Lynn, Mass. North Central Regional Library, Wenatchee, Wash. 
Winchester Library, Winchester, Mass. Library Commission, Charleston, W. Va. 

Dearborn Public Library, Dearborn, Mich. La Crosse Public Library, La Crosse, Wis. 


Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. University of Wisconsin Memorial Library, Madison, Wis. 


PINPOINTS THE NEWS 


NDEX 


of The Christian Science Monitor 


Both Eastern (Microfilm) and Western editions are indexed: The Mid- 
western edition also from Jan. 1, 1962, the London from Jan. 1, 1967. 





MONTHLY SERVICE. .. . . . . . $10.00 YR. 
CUMULATED SERVICE . . . . . . $15.00 YR. 
(Jan.-June '68 and '68 annual) 

BINDER (ELBE SPRINGTYPE . . . . $ 2.50 EA. 
ANNUALS . . . $10.00 EA. 


1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965, 1966, 1967 


1958 and 1959 are also being indexed as part of the new historical 
indexing project—publication in 1968 and 1969. 


Privately published by Helen M. Cropsey 
IF YOU HAVE MICROFILM FACILITIES . . . 
Why not order The Christian Science Monitor on microfilm for the 
years 1960 through 1968 at $45 per year, or 
$405 TOTAL FOR THE NINE YEARS 


and the microfilm reference key—INDEX of The Christian Science 
Monitor. 


1960 THROUGH 1968, WITH З BINDERS ... 


9112.50 


YOU MAY ORDER BOTH MICROFILM AND INDEX FROM 


INDEX 


OF THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
1725 KINGS ROAD 
CORVALLIS, OREGON 97330 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica honors the 
1968 School Library Award Winners 


San Ramon Valley Unified School District, 


Danville, California... === First Prize, $2,50( 
Beaverton, Oregon, School District No. 48... 1 1. Second Prize, $1,50( 
Long Beach, Mississippi, Public Schools. .. Third Prize, $1,00¢ 


Other National Finalists: South Bend, Indiana, Community Schools; Iowa City, Iowa, Communit; 
Schools; Swampscott, Massachusetts, Public Schools; Jackson County Schools, Sylva, North Carolina 
Fargo, North Dakota, Public Schools; Newport News, Virginia, Public Schools and Tacoma, Washington 
Public Schools. 













Private Schools Citation: 
The Sisters of Charity of St. Elizabeth, who operate 88 elementary schools in New 
Jersey, will receive a special citation for development of school library service. 
This is the second private or independent school system to be so honored. 








The cash awards, to enlarge book and magazine col- 
lections, will be presented during National Library 
Week, April 21-27, at ceremonies to be planned in 
the three winning communities. 

Inaugurated in 1963, the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica School Library Awards program 
continues to emphasize the importance of good 
elementary school libraries to the quality of educa- 
tion... to stimulate public interest in school libraries 
...and to encourage citizen planning for their devel- 
opment and advancement. 

The program is administered with the advisory 





assistance of the American Association of Scho 
Librarians, a Division of the American Libra 
Association and a Department of the National Edu 
cation Association. 

The awards are highlighted in a 14-minute colo 
filmstrip, “Тһе Challenge.” Civic and professiona 
groups, parents’ organizations and others interestec 
in stimulating public support for elementary schoo 
library development can obtain the filmstrip at $: 
per copy or request it on loan by writing Schoo 
Library Awards, Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60611 


erm 


d 





bes 0m 
€ bac 
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Members of the AASL Advisory Committee meet following the group's nomination of the ten finalists for the 1968 awards. Members of tl 
committee (left to right) are Laura Dell Justin, Assistant Executive Secretary, American Association of School Librarians, Washington, D.C 
Mother Mary Cyril, SHCJ, Holy Family School, Portland, Ore.; Lu Ouida Vinson, Executive Secretary, AASL, Chicago, Ш.; Mrs. Elizabe 
T. Fast, Chairman, Director of Library Services, Groton, Connecticut, Public Schools; Mrs. Jean Moore, Librarian, Prairie School, Prair 
Village, Kansas; Mrs. Irene Gullette, Coordinator of Elementary Library Science, Broward County Public Schools, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla.; ar 
Miriam Peterson, Director, Division of Library Science, Chicago, Ill., Board of Education. 





Rapt first graders listen to librarian, Mrs. Marylouise Hiles, in storytelling session at the Douglas A. MacArthur Elementary School Library, Cleveland, Ohio 


55,000 to be awarded in 1969 in the 
7th Annual Encyclopaedia Britannica 
School Library Awards 


Awards of $2,500, $1,500, and $1,000 each will be given to the three selected 
school systems which, with due consideration of resources, show 

the greatest measure of growth and progress toward the goal of good library 
service in the elementary schools of the system as a whole. 


For application write to the School Library Supervisor in your state; to the 
American Association of School Librarians, 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago, 
Illinois 60611; or to School Library Awards, Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 


Encycl dia Britannica, Inc (А) M aavan AAN 
псус орае la i a y m Ue) of advancing knowledge 
Watch National Geographic's “Тһе Lonely Dorymen," brought to you by Encyclopaedia Britannica, in color 

on CBS-TY at 7:30 p.m. (E.S.T.) Tuesday, April 16, 





FREE FOR ALL 





A Wish-You-Were-Here Postcard 


It seems to me that the ALA summer confer- 
ence is a good time and place to get librarians, 
those a year or two out of graduate school, in- 
terested in the profession. As a rule, only chief 
librarians or, in larger libraries, the heads of 
the various departments are “sent” to confer- 
ence by their governing bodies. Junior librari- 
ans, because of the costs of travel and accommo- 
dations, must be content with a “wish you were 
here” postcard, and another year slips by with 
an “oh well, maybe next year.” 

Are there or would there be any groups in 
or connected with ALA or any commercial estab- 
lishments, such as Demco or Gaylord, which 
are interested in undertaking a program which 
would, in essence, finance a trip to conference 
for young librarians who would not, because of 
the expense involved, otherwise be able to go? 

I am quite sure that the response to this type 
of program would be excellent if a sponsor 
could be found. Or is there such a program al- 
ready? 

Јортн L. МАРІЕЅ 
Cataloger 

U.S. Naval Station Library 
Newport, R.I. 


(We asked an old friend to respond in advance.) 
Judith Maples raises a good point in her letter 
concerning the need to have more junior librar- 
ians attend professional conferences. However, 
her solution may not be within the ethics of li- 
brarianship. I would hate to see a "conflict of 
interest" trial in the library profession. Perhaps 
other libraries might be interested in one small 
attempt we are making in Dayton to help young 
librarians attend professional meetings. 

This library has always paid all or a large 
part of the expenses of any staff member who 
served on a committee or had a part in the 
program in a state or national library conference. 
The result was that year after year the older 
staff members were the ones who seemed to have 
their expenses paid. We also paid the expenses 
of a representative from the Staff Association, 
and occasionally a younger staff member was 
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sent by the Staff Association. Last year, the Staff 
Association found that it had enough funds to 
send its own representatives, and the library was 
relieved of this expense. 

Recently, a plan was developed by a staff com- 
mittee to encourage participation in professional 
activities by younger and newer staff members. 
Any staff member who belongs to one of the pro- 
fessional associations may submit a written ap- 
plication to attend a conference to the Admin- 
istrative Council, consisting of the major de- 
partment heads, who select one of the applicants 
on the basis of his professional qualities and po- 
tential. This plan permits at least one of our 
younger people to attend the annual state and 
national conferences. 

There must be other plans which have had sim- 
ilar results. 

WiLLIAM CHAIT 

Director 

Dayton and Montgomery County 
Public Library 

Dayton, Ohio 





STATE OF THE IMAGE 





го BE GRATEFUL JUST 70 BE UP TIGHT? 


by Atice Wittic 
STANFORD Law LIBRARY 
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Handbooks to the Modern VVorld 


LATIN AMERICA 
AND 

THE CARIBBEAN 
A Handbook 


WESTERN EUROPE 
A Handbook 


ASIA 
A Handbook 


AFRICA 


A Handbook 
to the Continent 


Revised and 
Enlarged Edition 


Edited by CLAUDIO VELIZ. This new book in the 
series will be the most comprehensive single-volume 
work of reference on South and Central America and 
the Caribbean. The first section of the book consists 
of surveys of each country's history, political and 
economic development and special problems, with 
full statistics. Further sections deal with the econ- 
omy, politics, and social background of the area as 
a whole. 872 pp., 32 pp. of maps, 
16 pp. of illus. $25.00 


Edited by JOHN CALMANN. Part One of this compre- 
hensive work examines the entire range of political, 
economic, cultural, and social patterns and concerns 
of Western Europe today. In Part Two, twenty-six 
distinguished authorities survey questions ranging 
from Western European defense to the state of the 
contemporary arts. Part Three analyzes the organi- 
zations that are helping to integrate the economies, 
trade patterns, and legal systems of Western Europe. 
“Recommended.” —Library Journal. 720 pp., 20 pp. 
of maps, 8 pp. of illus. $20.00 


Edited by GUY WINT. In one succinct volume, all the 
essential facts about Asia east of lran. “А high 
quality source of factual information and scholarly 
discussions about Asian politics, economics, and 
society and cultures as these impinge on the rest of 
the world. . . . For school and home libraries it will 
be valuable."—Booklist. “An encyclopedia of the 
kind to make its users wonder how they managed 
without it.'"—The Guardian (London and Man- 
chester). 869 pp., 28 pp. of maps. $25.00 


Edited by COLIN LEGUM. More than forty experts on 
African affairs are represented in this one-volume 
reference work that includes articles on the culture, 
geography, artistic trends, and economic growth of 
each African state, as well as chapters on literature, 
the press, traditional religion, trade unions, and re- 
cent political developments. ‘‘The standard reference 
book on Africa and the most comprehensive work of 
its kind."—Choice. 570 pp., maps, illus. $18.50 


FREDERICK A. PRAEGER 


111 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10003 
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Why should y 


University Microfilms has been accumul 
ing the world's published knowledge. 

When you find it difficult to decide what you need 
and find what you need, we can help. Send for our free 
catalogs or talk with our field representatives. 

We're specialists in helping you select source materi: 


On-Demand Publishing 
Current and Backfile Periodicals on Microfilm 
have over 2,000 modern periodicals on 35mm 
positive microfilm. A good start is our Basic Collection, 
periodicals including Scientific American, Atlantic, 
Time, Life. 
A more comprehensive collection consists of 98 titles 
(Both collections include our microfilm reader. ) 
We also have 13,0 backfile periodicals; profession: 
scientific, trade, Early English, American, Chinese, 
Russian, government and newspapers. 


Doctoral Dissertations 
How do you know what new dissertations are bein: 
written? Every month we publish “Dissertation Abst 
containing abstracts of over 1,800 new dissertations 
written at more than 190 doctorate-granting univer- 
sities in the U.S. and Canada. 

How do you find out if a dissertation exist: 

a certain subject? The solution is DATRIX. 
A computerized system that searches the 12! 
dissertations in our files and retrieves titles c 
pertinent dissertations with a speed th; 
brings results in days instead of weeks. 
You can order complete diss 
tions on 35mm positive microf 

or bound xerographic copies. 





оК for things when we've already found them. 


Out-of-Print Books 
If we don't have the book you're looking for, we'll find 
film it, clear copyright, pay royalties and send it to you. 
Whether we find the book in Timbuktu or in our collec- 
n of 50,000 old and new titles; whether the original is 
rth $10 or $10,000, the cost is the same. A penny-and- 
hird a page for 35mm positive microfilm. Four cents 
age for a paperbound xerographic copy. Six cents 
age for a copy in a foreign language. 


American Prose Fiction 
This microfilm series includes almost all of the 5,600 
es in Lyle Wright's definitive bibliography covering the 
"iod from 1774 to 1873. 


Early English Books 
[wo collections: The first is based on Pollard and 


igrave’s short-title catalog, 26,500 titles from 1473-1640. 


e second includes the Wing bibliography, 90,000 titles 
5lished from 1640-1700. 


Facsimile Reprints 
Vanity Fair 
This magazine is an exciting social, political and cul- 
'al history of 1913-1936, told in words and pictures by 
з most talented people of the day. In 33 volumes, plus 
lex, itis an encyclopedia of an era. 


The March of America Collection 
One hundred hardbound titles covering 400 years of 
nerican history, written by the men who made it. From 
е "Columbus Letter of 1493" through the closing of the 
mtier in 1893. 


The Legacy Library 
A magnificent collection of classics for children. The 
ginal versions. Not a word changed. Not an illustration 
lrawn. Not a teaching book. But a book to enjoy. 
Four different sets. Ten books to a set. Now in print. 


Novyi Mir 
Novyi Mir from 1925-1944. A complete uncensored 
reprint, very rare in both the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 


Equipment 
University Microfilms Reader 
Many of our periodicals, books and dissertations are 
on microfilm. So we also offer a quality microfilm reader. 
It's portable, easy to use, and it's only $125 postpaid. 
Enough said? 


That's pretty much the story of University Microfilms. 
Solet us know what you need. We can help you help 
everybody from school children to doctoral candidates. 

We keep over 600,000 old and new titles downstairs 
in our vaults. But, if what you need isn't here, we'll find it 
for you. Even if we end up in the Zillerthal Alps like we 
did last year to microfilm 11th and 12th century manu- 
scripts in monastic scriptoria. 

Where do you think we'd go for you? 

Why should you look for things when we've already 
found them. 


Send us your name, address and the numbers 
of the catalogs you want. 
1. Complete Periodicals Reference Catalog 
2. Basic and Comprehensive Periodical Collections 
3. Catalogs of Out-of-Print Books 
A) Bibliography, Library Science, General Works 
B) Business and Economics C) Education D) Fine 
Arts and Architecture E) History, Political 
Science F) Language and Literature G) Law and 
Public Administration H) Philosophy and 
Psychology D Religion J) Sociology and Statistics. 
Early American Books and Periodicals 
American Prose Fiction 
Early English Literary Periodicals 
Early English Books 
Facsimile Reprint Catalog (90 Titles) 
The March of America Facsimile Collection 
10. The Legacy Library 
11. Russian Language Books 
12. Novyi Mir 
13. Microfilm Reader 
14. Source Material in the Field of Theatre 
15. National Cyclopedia of American Biography 


oouog 


University Microfilms, A Xerox Company 
300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48103 


XEROX 








Take your 
«С> LP's off the 
shelves. Store them 
where they can be seen 
and appreciated. Gaylord 
Browsers display records at 
waist height, in good light...facing 
out, at an easy-reading angle. 


Gaylord Browsers take hardly any floor space 
at all, and they're handsome furniture pieces, too. 
Built of fine maple, in your choice of Dark Maple or Honey 
Maple finish, to harmonize with your other library fixtures. 
Finished on all four sides, so they can be used anywhere... . against 
a wall... back-to-back ... or free standing. 


Two models. No. 4024 displays up to 250 records in four top compartments. 
No. 4048 stores an extra 300 records in the lower compartments... 550 in all. 
Stimulate record circulation by displaying your LP's in Gaylord Browsers. 


Not all new library products come from Gaylord, but you'd be surprised how many of the 
good ones do. Write for our interesting folder about Browsers . . . just for your records. 


Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 13201 e Stockton, Calif. 95201 
GAYLORD Library Supplies • Art Reproductions e A/V Filing Systems. 
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Editor's Choice 





(The following is an excerpt from a very fascinat- 
ing speech delivered by Charles O'Halloran, Mis- 
souri state librarian, at the 1967 Missouri Library 
Association conference. The speech is reprinted in 
full in the MLA Quarterly, vol. 30, no. 4, Decem- 
ber 1967. Have a nice National Library W eek— 
GRS.) 


What role shall the librarian play in this world in 
which we find ourselves? I suggest that the role 
of the librarian should be characterized by a num- 
ber of attitudes. I would suggest first that they be 
deeply committed to the idea that mankind and 
especially the individual man is important and 
that that individual man, whoever he may be, has 
a stake in this world both present and future; that 
he can and must understand his world and must 
be able on the basis of that understanding to 
make those choices, make those desisions which 
will effect the future; that man is not a part of a 
great machine which is driving forward, onward, 
inevitably propelled by blind fates; that there are 
within our society possibilities of choice and that 
that choice can be made by the individual man. 
Secondly, I would suggest that the librarian must 
be committed to the proposition that the individ- 
ual man can be and should be informed, en- 
lightened, aware. This should not be a vague, 
mystical kind of commitment. This should not be 
to a vague proposition of everybody knowing 
something, but rather the notion that the indi- 
vidual, discrete human being should become more 
and more aware. Third, the librarian must assume 
for himself the role of the challenger—one who 
would challenge those persons in our society, and 
it seems to me there are a great many of them, 
who would group all of us into classes, who would 
generalize as to how we behave, as to our values, 
and to our needs. You would challenge the plan- 
ner, the generalizer, those persons who would 
attempt to govern our society and ignore all of 
those differences which exist among us. The li- 
brarian would in this sense revel in the maverick, 
in the outlaw, in the independent, the man who 
thinks for himself, the man who attacks the status 
quo, who attacks stability, who holds nothing in- 
evitable, who believes nothing is a product of 
blind fate. This librarian, I believe, would commit 
himself to the support of the individual. The li- 
brarian would fight any and all who would sug- 


gest that something is final, something is inevit- 
able. The librarian in this sense would become a 
modern day Socrates who would go about the 
town questioning, challenging, insisting that the 
formulas which have been proposed are simply 
not quite sufficient, that man's life, man's exist- 
ence just isn't quite that simple. He would speak 
of what knowledge is, what awareness is, what 
quality is. He would be concerned with needs, the 
real needs, not the theoretical needs of human 
beings. We talk a great deal in our circles about 
something called service. I think we need to be 
committed to service but l'm bored frankly with 
some of our concepts of service. I'm bored at the 
idea that we are butlers, handmaidens, scullery 
maids. J. Robert Oppenheimer, Robert Mc- 
Namara, John Kennedy, T. S. Eliot are public 
servants: creative, imaginative, independent, 
forceful, provocative public servants. I would 
submit that the librarian might espouse this kind 
of service rather than that of the handmaiden, the 
butler, the scullery maid. 

We as librarians can, if we choose, pass on to 
some future generation something like nine bil- 
lion 3 X 5 cards neatly arranged, neatly organ- 
ized with the centimeter size of books carefully 
measured and recorded on the cards. We can pass 
on our bookmobiles which by that time will have 
been converted to lake side cabins. We can pass 
these things on; this can be our monument. I 
think we ought not. We have a chance to jump 
in, participate in the evolution of mankind, in a 
world, a society, a situation of immense complica- 
tion. We can participate; we can aid the individual 
as he faces these problems and help him to solve 
them and make intelligent decisions. We can sup- 
port him or we can passively stand aside and hope 
that all turns out well. The challenge to us, I 
think, is whether we can accept some responsibil- 
ity for human existence. Somewhere today in 
somebody's library, somewhere in this world, 
there may be an embryonic Socrates, Plato, even 
Christ. What can we say to him, what can we do 
today? The challenge is before us. There is so 
much we could do. We can abandon our practical 
concerns about how we do something, how we 
distribute, how we warehouse, how we run our 
libraries, and we can commit ourselves to man- 
kind itself, to mankind's problems, to mankind's 
progress. I hope we can accept this challenge. I 
think we must. 








Predicasls ... 


provides a complete set of 
tools for the business librarian 


INDEXING 


FORECAST 
ABSTRACTING 
& COMPOSITE 
FORECASTING 


INDEPENDENT 
ANALYTIC 
WORK 


Activities include... 


F & S INDEX OF CORPORATIONS AND 
INDUSTRIES indexes and briefs the anal- 
ysis and news of articles from over 500 
publications. In one year the INDEX con- 
tains over 150,000 entries arranged by 
2,500 subjects and industries and 20,000 
companies. 


PRICES: Меекіу— $96.00 per year 
Monthly—$84.00 per year 


Also F & S ANNUAL and F & S INDEX 
INTERNATIONAL 


PREDICASTS digests and systematically 
arranges 30,000 forecasts abstracted 
from over 500 publications. Coverage 
ranges from general economics to de- 
tailed product. PREDICASTS provides con- 
sensus of forecasts through 1980 for 
180 basic economic and industrial series. 


Quarterly (incl. cumulative) 
$172.00 per year. 


Also EXPANSION & CAPACITY DIGEST, 
WORLD-Regional-CASTS and WORLD- 
Product-CASTS 


INDUSTRY STUDIES on educational tech- 
nology, cryogenics, biomedical electron- 
ics, siding, etc. Studies utilize Predicasts 
information sources and extensive indus- 
try contact and typically cover industry 
structure, economic environment, end- 
uses, market projections, and competition. 


PRICE: $150.00/study. 


Also GROWTH & ACQUISITION GUIDE, 
ELECTRONICS TRENDS, PAPER TRENDS, 
PLASTICS TRENDS, Custom Forecasting, 
Custom Acquisitions & Contract Research 


Subscribers and clients of Predicasts, Inc. account for 
well over half of the Gross National Product. They do 
most of the business literature searching, market re- 
search, management consulting, investment research 
and forecasting, and they include 24 of the 25 largest 


U.S. corporations. 


For more information or 
no risk trial subscription write 
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PREDICASTS, INC., 
Dept. AL-1 


10550 Park Lane, University Circle 
Cleveland, Ohio 44106 


Library 
Supplies 
and Books 
Catalog 


Your handiest 
source of supplies 
and books, includ- 
ing ALA selected U.S. Jaycee titles. In 64 
pages, everything from labels and catalog 
cards to bookcarts and special typewriters 
for librarians. Popular Shelf-Files in six 
styles for magazine storage, library use. 


WRITE: THE HIGHSMITH COMPANY, INC. 
' Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 53538 





LIBRARIANS 
















Scientific Book Service has perfected a 
revolutionary new system that elimi- 
nates countless hours of work, freeing 
your assistants for more urgent assign- 
ments. 


write for FREE COPY of this plan 


5% to 30% Discounts to Libraries 


SCIENTIFIC BOOK SERVICES INC. 


114-26 Rockaway Beach Blvd. Rockaway Park, N.Y.11694 








Congressional 
Digest | 4 


Congress d? Consumer Protection Proposals 
(March 1968) includes “The Scope of Present 
Federal Activity,” “Current Status of Pending 
Proposals,” “ ‘Truth in Lending’ in the 90th 
Congress,” “Basic Types of Consumer Credit 
Accounts,” and “The New Johnson Consumer 
Proposals.” Pros & Cons treat with three major 
consumer protection proposals. 


munitum 
тиш 





Controversy Over Proposed Federal Anti-Riot 
Legislation (April 1968) includes background 
of the proposed legislation, action in the Con- 
gress, and descriptions of existing State and 
Federal laws. The Pro & Con discussion ex- 
amines the merits of proposed Federal anti- 
riot legislation. 


Rates: 1 yr., $12.50; single copy, $1.50. 


Write: THE CONGRESSIONAL DIGEST 
$231 P St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007 
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A vast, Tolkienesque adventure— 
haunting, hypnotic, totally absorbing — 
about a gigantic castle named Gormenghast 
and the memorable people who live inside 
and outside its timeless walls 


The Gormenghast Trilogy 


By MERVYN PEAKE 


“It is part of the mainstream of mid- 
century fiction, and I recommend it to 
both the scholar and the general reader." 

—BRUCE A. BEATIE, Saturday Review 







"Has already become a classic of Gothic 
fantasy in Britain ... To read these nar- 
ratives is to revel in stately rhetoric 
marching across the printed page like 
knights in armor, and, more important, 
to lose yourself in a fairy-tale world of 
far away and long ago."—JOHN BARKHAM, 

Saturday Review Syndicate 


"A brilliant work, the product of a 


WN VOUD SOLIL 


n vog WHA 


unique тіпа . . . It can stand with the 
best that has been done in the English 
language." —BEVERLY FRIEND, 
Chicago Daily News 
"A triumph . . . an eccentric, poetic mas- 
terpiece.” —ROBERT OSTERMANN, 
National Observer 
Vol. I: TITUS GROAN. $7.50 
Vol. II: GORMENGHAST. $7.50 WEYBRIGHT anv TALLEY 


201 Park Ave. South, N.Y. 10003. 


А Д ? E 3 East 54th St., New York 10022. 
Vol. III: TITUS ALONE. $5.00 WT Distributed by E. P. Dutton & Co., 
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Who 





killed 








Our computer, that’s who. 


We think the cardicide was justifiable. After all, 
maintaining a card catalog is an expensive, time- 
consuming job. 


So we developed the computerized book catalog 
system. It does away with the card . . . and all the 
typing, proofreading, filing and revisions that go 
along with it. Instead, we use automatic data proc- 
essing techniques to record and cross reference your 
latest purchases. Then each month we mail you sets 
of up-dated book catalogs containing the library’s 
listings by subject, title, author and any other cate- 
gories you specify. 


You won't miss the card . . . and neither will the 
public. Book catalogs are easier to use than cards, 





the 
ard? 





and can be placed in various parts of the library. 
Branches and other close-by libraries can list all 
titles in the area with a code designating the book's 
location. 


Let us tell you more about the Science Press book 
catalog service. Write for our new brochure today. 


the 
science press 


INCORPORATED 
301 West Chestnut Street 
Ephrata, Pennsylvania 17522 
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Fast help! 


Bro-Dart's complete 


cataloging and f 


processing kits 
Over 32,000 titles 


UN- Judson, Clara Ingram 
Abraham Lincoln 


LIN Judson, Clara Ingram 
COLN Abraham Lincoln 


for immediate delivery 


NOTE: SET OF 8 CATALOG 
CARDS INCLUDES EXTRAS 


Bro-Dart will handle your kit orders as 
soon as they are received—on any of 
over 32,000 elementary and secondary 
school titles! Each Bro-Dart kit gives you 
headed catalog cards, imprinted book 
card, book pocket and spine label. And 
when there’s a choice of classification 
Bro-Dart has provided for that, too. For 
example, individual biographies are pre- 
pared under the widely used call number: 
"B with biographee's surname," or in an 
alternate kit in which no call number has 


waham Linco from a 


Preside: 








been imprinted. This same flexibility is 
available for "Easy" books. The six spine 
labels provide alternates and blanks. 
The cost of the kits is remarkably eco- 
nomical, and, if you order books and 
kits from Bro-Dart, kit prices are even 
lower. Kits for Audio-Visual materials also 
available. 


For further information and a list of more 
than 32,000 immediately available titles, 
write: 


Eno Dart 


Dept. ALA-4c * P.O. Box 923 * Williamsport, Pa. 17701 
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BASIC REFER FOR EVERY LIBRARY: 
Encyclopaedia Britannica [] Encyclopaedia Britannica Replica of wy 
1768 Edition O Britannica Junior Encyclopaedia O Compton's 
Encyclopedia O Enciclopedia Barsa (Spanish) O Great Books of 
the Western World O Gateway to the Great Books Г] Britannica 
World Atlas (International) O Compton's Dictionary of the 200%Аппіхегѕагу 
Natural Sciences O Compton's Illustrated Science Dictionary 


1768 Y 1968 


For details on how these master reference re- 
sources сап be tailored to your library needs... 


WRITE DEPT. ALA-R 68-12 


Reference Division 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 
425 N. Michigan Ave. • Chicago, IIl. 60611 
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One of the issues currently claiming the time and energetic 


efforts of librarians, trustees, and friends of libraries 
throughout the country is the copyright legislation pending 
in the U.S. Congress. Activitiy in this area of mutual 
concern has accelerated noticeably since this matter was 
presented to the ALA Council and the recommended Resolutions 
of the ALA Commi ttee on Copyright Issues and the ALA Commi t- 
Тее on Legislation were adopted at the Midwinter Meeting. 
(See March 1968 ALA Bulletin, pp. 275-77. The Association 
position is also set forth in a three-page attachment to the 
February 27 issue of the ALA Washington Newsletter.) 


Prompted by the Council's action, many other associations 
and groups representing the interest of users of copyrighted 
materials are taking another look at the implications of the 
Copyright Revision Bill, as proposed, and at the bill which 
would create a National Commission on Technological Uses of 
Copyrighted Materials. 


The library point of view, as established by the Resolutions 
of Council, has been presented to key members of Congress, 
the Register of Copyrights and educational groups as well as 
representatives of copyright owners and publishers. The 
objectives of Association activity have been: 


First, to obtain recognition of the right of librarians 
to preserve the integrity of their collections; 


Second, to prevent librarians from being held legally 
liable for copyright infringements for which they 
are not responsible and over which they have no 
effective control; 


Third, to preserve "in-library" photocopying as a 
legitimate and essential service for library users 
and for the physical protection of library col- 
lections; and 


Fourth, to assure libraries the right to utilize on 
reasonable terms and conditions all technological 
advances in information storage, retrieval, and 
reproduction, 
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In this connection, the Association has been most concerned 
with seeking a fair accommodation among all interests con- 
cerned. While largely satisfied with and appreciative of 
the responses to the Association's position to date, the ALA 
Committee on Legislation will, nevertheless, require the 
assistance of every librarian, every library trustee, and 
every friend of libraries to obtain the accommodation 
sought. For this reason, libraries and their governing 
authorities are requested to carefully evaluate the implica- 
tions of a ban on photocopying on their operations and the 
persons they serve, 


The time will doubtless come, durina this session of Congress 
or the next, when all of us concerned with library service as 
an integral part of education will be called upon to provide 


policy makers with the facts they need for sound legislative 
action, It is essential that we be prepared when that time 
arrives. 


It is to be emphasized that the position of ALA is not, in 
any respect, antagonistic or inimical to the interests of 
copyright owners or publishers. The Copyright Revision Bill 
offers a rare opportunity to clarify the law and define the 
rights and responsibilities of authors, publishers, libraries 
and users of copyrighted materials. By such clarification 
and definition, lawsuits such as that filed by Williams and 
Wilkins Company against the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare - naming especially the National Library of 
Medicine and the Library of the National Institutes of 
Health - can be made unnecessary and the costs and antago- 
nisms they generate avoided. 


Your Association is the voice of reason in the Congressional 
consideration of copyright. Amplified by your support, con- 
cern, and influence, this voice will be heard. 


Germaine Krettek 


Associate Executive Director and 
Director, ALA Washington Office 


March 12, 1968 
ALA Conferences: Kansas City, Missouri, June 23-29, 1968; Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, June 22—28, 1969; Detroit, June 28—July 3, 1970; Dallas, June 20-26, 1971; 


Boston, June 25—July 1, 1972; Las Vegas, Nevada, June 24—30, 1973. Midwinter 
Meetings: Washington, D.C., January 27—31, 1969. 
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According to a national survey among 
secondary school librarians, Collier's is the encyclopedia 
used most by secondary school students. 

And have you seen the new binding for the 1968 Collier's? 
It's brighter, stronger, more quickly identifiable than ever. 










Collier-Macmillan Library Services · 866 Third Avenue, New York 10022 





NOW COMPLETELY COORDINATE AND 
FURNISH YOUR ENTIRE LIBRARY WITH 
THE NEW WISTALINWE® BY ESTEY 


Vistaline" —the high style design library equipment, at home in any setting, 
traditional or modern. Utilizing design features from the highly successful Vista- 
base" shelving line, Estey can coordinate the overall appearance of your furniture 
and shelving as shown in this typical library background. 


For further information on this fresh new approach to attractively priced 


library equipment — 


E SLEY CORPORATION Drawer E, Red Bank, New Jersey 


ОМ PARADE! Spring Books For Young Readers... 


... from Parents’ Magazine Press 


Charming Picture and Story Books 


WHAT IS A WHISPERY SECRET? by Lois Hobart, illustrated by 
Martha Alexander. A gentle picture book filled with the tenderness 
to which young children easily respond. Ages 3-7; Grades K-2. 
$3.50. $3.00L/L* March 


THE CAT AND THE FIDDLER by Jacky Jeter, illustrated by Lionel 
Kalish. The hilarious story of a fiddler and his dancing cat. Ages 
4-8; Grades K-3. $3.50. $3.00L/L* March 


DONKEY-DONKEY written and illustrated by Roger Duvoisin. A 
re-issue of a story by the famous author-illustrator about a donkey 
who worries about how he should wear his ears. Ages 4-8; Grades 
K-3. $3.50. $3.00L/L* April 


HELPFUL MR. BEAR by Chizuko Kuratomi, illustrated by Kozo 
Kakimoto. A charming story of friendship between large and small 
inhabitants of the animal world. Ages 3-7; Grades K-2. $2.95. 
$2.59 L/L* March 


JUST ONLY JOHN written and illustrated by Jack Kent. The story 
of a little boy who wanted to be different than what he really was. 
Ages 4-8; Grades K-3. $3.50. $3.00L/L* May 


BERNADETTE'S BUSY MORNING by па D. Hodgson, illustrated 
by John E. Johnson. Young children will identify with the gentle, 
friendly bear who wakes up thirsty one morning, accidentally 
breaks her chain and frightens everyone in her search for water. 
Ages 4-8; Grades K-3. $3.50. $3.00L/L* April 


EIGHTEEN COUSINS by Carol G. Hogan, illustrated by Beverly 
Komoda. A story in verse about a city child who visits in the coun- 
try for the first time. Ages 4-8; Grades K-3. $3.50. $3.00 L/L* 
May 


JUST RIGHT by Lilian Moore, illustrated by Aldren A. Watson. 
A story of simple ecology, illustrating how various aspects of 
nature depend on one another. Ages 4-8; Grades K-3. $3.50. 
$3.00 L/L* May 


WATCH OUT! by Harold Longman, illustrated by Franklin Luke. 
A series of cautionary tales, in rhymes and pictures, designed to 
teach young children the elementary rules of safety. Ages 4-8; 
Grades K-3. $3.50. $3.00 L/L* .March 


HOW TO BE A HERO written and illustrated by Harvey Weiss. 
A fanciful, humorous book on how every young reader can become 
a hero—in wildly imaginative ways and in real life. All ages; All 
grades. $3.50. $3.00 L/L* May 


*The symbol L/L denotes Parents’ Magazine Press Longlife Library Bindings. 





Illustration from Little Songs For Little People 
Fascinating Stories from Foreign Lands 


THE LEGEND OF THE WILLOW PLATE by Alvin Tresselt and 
Nancy Cleaver, illustrated by Joseph Low. The tragic tale of two 
Chinese lovers who are immortalized in the willow plate design. 
Ages 6-10; Grades 1-5. $3.50. $3.00 L/L* March 


A KINGDOM LOST FOR A DROP OF HONEY by Maung Htin Aung 
and Helen G. Trager, illustrated by Paw Oo Thet. Fifteen Burmese 
folktales in which solutions to problems are intended to re-estab- 
lish harmony. Glossary of Burmese terms. Ages 8-12; Grades 3-7. 
$3.95. $3.34 L/L* April 


SUCH IS THE WAY OF THE WORLD by Benjamin Elkin, illustrated 
by Yoko Mitsuhashi. Another of Mr. Elkin's freely rendered African 
folktales, this one from Ethiopia. Ages 4-8; Grades K-3. $3.50. 
$3.00 L/L* May 


THE CRANE MAIDEN by Miyoko Matsutani, illustrated by Chihiro 
Iwasaki. This old Japanese story tells of a crane who visits an old 
couple as a beautiful young girl. When they break a promise and 
see her true form, she must fly away. Ages 4-8; Grades K-3. 
$3.50. $3.00 L/L* April 


Activity Books 


LITTLE SONGS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE illustrated by Harlow Rock- 
well. Nineteen songs selected from Humpty Dumpty's Magazine, 
with 7”, 3314 RPM record. Ages 4-8; Grades K-3. Book only—$3.50. 
$3.00 L/L*. Book and Record—$3.95. $3.34 L/L* April 


SIMPLY FUN! written and illustrated by James Razzi. Book of 
activities that do not require cutting into the book and that can.be. 
done with materials easily available in a home or classroom. Ages 
4-8; Grades K-3. $3.50. $3.00 L/L* March 


Dramatic Non-Fiction for Older Readers 


CHRONICLES OF NEGRO PROTEST, A Background Book for 
Young People Documenting the History of Black Power, compiled 
and edited with a commentary by Bradford Chambers. The book's 
aim is to give young readers a broader background of the history 
of Negro protest from the time of the first recorded petition for 
freedom by a Negro in 1675 to the tumult of today's headlines. 
The historical documents and the connecting commentary will 
give young Americans of all races a new depth of understanding 
about the origins of the Negro protest movement as well as the 
intense issues of “Black Power" today. Special photographic 
insert. Ages 12-up; Grades 7-up. $4.50. $3.75 L/L* May 


Send for our Catalog with fully annotated backlist. 


PARENTS' MAGAZINE PRESS 


A division of Parents' Magazine Enterprises, Inc. 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 
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Want the latest in Ss 


fast,easy 
book | 
charging? 


m 


Trim, slim, low in silhouette and 
in price, the new RECORDAK STARFILE 
Microfilmer, Model RV-1, is designed 
to simplify book charging in your 
library. It takes very little counter 
space—only 16" x 17". And it's push- 
button easy to operate. It even has 
a removable tray with individual 
compartments for date-due slips, 
book and borrower's cards. Exposure 
control is automatic. You just press 
the button . . . and another book is 


SRECORDEK Microfilm Systems by Kodak 


Come to Kodak. 


„Кодак 








charged out...with split-second speed. 

This new STARFILE Microfilmer 
can help you charge out books three 
times faster than by hand.It gives you 
aphoto-accurate film record that helps 
spot overdues fast. Look-up is easy 
with a RECORDAK Film Reader. 

For more information on this new 
library time-saver, contact: Eastman 
Kodak Company, Business Systems 
Markets Division, Department G-4) 
Rochester, New York 14650. 
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by Judith F. Krug 


From time to time, and especially in periods 
of great stress or social upheaval, a variety of 
real or imagined evils have been attributed to the 
reading of obscene and pornographic works. 
The words “obscenity”? and “pornography,” 
which in themselves cause considerable emotion, 
are often applied indiscriminately to materials 
containing ideas, acts, and words which one or 
another group may find reprehensible. They 
have become catch-all words denoting, when 
applied to literature, material that should not 
—cannot, in fact,—be considered American. This 
thinking, carried several steps further, has led 
to the strongly-held assumptions that “good 
books promote good behavior" and “bad books 
promote bad or antisocial behavior." While there 
never has been an objective study made to sup- 
port the validity of the assumed causal relation- 
ship between reading and behavior, many states, 
nevertheless, have passed laws limiting the free- 
dom to read so-called obscene and pornographic 
works. ALA has fought the tendency of persons 
to use the assumptions as facts, but on the other 
side, there is no proof to the contrary. 

For the past several years, the Congress of 
the United States has been concerned about 
obscenity and pornography and any conse- 
quences that the reading of such material 
may have. Several bills have been brought to the 
floor of both bodies of Congress aimed at dis- 
covering more about the effect that reading por- 
nographic or obscene material may have on be- 
havior. ALA opposed the passage of these bills. 
As pointed out in testimony, the Association be- 
lieved that baseless assumptions would only 
be perpetuated unless provision were made for 
scientific research into the question by a respon- 
sible institution. Unbiased, unemotional informa- 
tion usually can only be gathered through the 
scientific method by persons knowledgeable in 
the process. ALA believed that it had to oppose 
all bills looking for a causal relationship be- 
tween reading and behavior until a provision for 
scientific study was incorporated into the legis- 
lation. 

In the summer of 1967, such bills were intro- 


duced. H.R.10347 and S.188 were brought to 
the floors of the House and Senate almost si- 
multaneously, and on Oct. 3, 1967, President 
Johnson signed P.L.90-100, thus creating a na- 
tional Commission on Obscenity and Pornog- 
raphy. It is assigned four specific duties: 


1. with the aid of leading constitutional law author- 
ities, to analyze the laws pertaining to the control 
of obscenity and pornography and to evaluate and 
recommend definitions of obscenity and pornography; 

2. to ascertain the methods employed in the dis- 
tribution of obscene and pornographic materials and 
to explore the nature and volume of traffic in such 
materials; 

3. to study the effect of obscenity and pornography 
upon the public, and particularly minors, and its 
relationship to crime and other antisocial behavior; 
and 

4. to recommend such legislative, administrative, 
or other advisable and appropriate action as the 
commission deems necessary to regulate effectively 
the flow of such traffic, without in any way inter- 
fering with constitutional rights. 


The commission, to be composed of eighteen 
members appointed by the President, was to in- 
clude “persons having expert knowledge in the 
fields of obscenity and antisocial behavior, in- 
cluding but not limited to psychiatrists, sociolo- 
gists, psychologists, criminologists, jurists, law- 
yers, and others who have special competence 
with respect to obscenity laws and their appli- 
cation to juveniles.” On Jan. 2, 1968, the White 
House announced the appointment of 18 promi- 
nent citizens to serve as members of the com- 
mission. William B. Lockhart, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota School of Law, was selected 
as the commission’s chairman; Frederick H. 
Wagman, director of the University of Michi- 
gan Library in Ann Arbor is also a member.* 


* The other members of the commission are: Ed- 
ward E. Elson, president, Atlanta News Agency; 
Thomas D. Gill, senior judge, Juvenile Court, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Dr. Edward D. Greenwood, psychiatrist, 
Menninger Clinic, Topeka, Kan.; Rev. Morton A. 
Hill, S.J., executive secretary of Operation Yorkville, 
Inc., New York; G. William Jones, assistant profes- 
sor of broadcast film art, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas; Kenneth B. Keating, associate judge, 
New York Court of Appeals, Albany; Dr. Joseph T. 
Klapper, director, Social Research, CBS, New York; 
Otto N. Larsen, professor of sociology, University of 
Washington, Seattle; Rabbi Irving Lehrman, Temple 
Emanu-El, Miami Beach, Fla. Freeman Lewis, execu- 
tive vice-president, Pocket Books, Inc., New York; 
Rey. Winfrey C. Link, executive director, Four-Fold 
Challenge Campaign, Nashville, Tenn.; Dr. Morris A. 
Lipton, professor of psychiatry and director of re- 
search development, School of Medicine, University 


of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; Thomas C. Lynch, 
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In order to carry out its duties effectively, the 
commission has been empowered to hold hear- 
ings and sessions. It may also “consult with 
other federal agencies, governors, attorneys gen- 
eral, and other representatives of state and local 
government and private organizations to the ex- 
tent feasible." The chairman or vice-chairman 
may obtain official data from any unit of the exec- 
utive branch of the government. 

The distinctiveness of this law lies in the 
commission's power to obtain scientific data by 
making “contracts with universities, research 
institutions, foundations, laboratories, hospitals, 
and other competent public or private agencies 
to conduct research on the causal relationship 
of obscene material and antisocial behavior." 

Immediately after President Johnson signed 
the commission into law, ALA's Intellectual 
Freedom Committee forwarded a resolution to 
the Executive Board. The resolution, adopted 
by the Executive Board on Oct. 31, 1967, and 
since forwarded to the commission, reads: 


Intrinsic to the professional responsibilities of the 
members of the American Library Association is a 
deep concern over the constitutional problems of a 
free press. The American Library Association has 
repeatedly asserted its conviction that a decent re- 
spect for the printed word is essential to a demo- 
cratic society. The Library Bill of Rights expresses 
that conviction. 

Nevertheless, the American Library Association al- 
so recognizes that an old question in a new guise has 
arisen in the last several years: whether certain 
materials, either in words or pictures, have a dele- 
terious effect on society by inducing antisocial be- 
havior in individuals, particularly in young people 
who are still in the process of maturing. 

The American Library Association is persuaded 
that this is a question which ought to be answered 
if it lies within the power of men to assemble the 
evidence and to interpret it wisely. 

There is a secondary question which also deserves 
an answer: If it can be demonstrated that certain 
predictable harm can be caused in some people by 
exposure to certain kinds of writings, what options 
are available to society to ameliorate that harm with- 
out encroaching on traditional liberties set forth in 
the First Amendment to the Constitution. 

It seems to the American Library Association that 
the Presidential Commission on Obscenity and Por- 
nography, as authorized by P.L.90-100, provides a 
vehicle for stimulating serious investigations and 
providing answers to the two questions. 


attorney general of California, Sacramento; Barbara 
Scott, associate counsel, Motion Picture Association 
of America, New York; Cathryn A. Spelts, instructor, 
South Dakota School of Mines, Rapid City; Marvin 
E. Wolfgang, Center of Criminological Research, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
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While the American Library Association regrets 
that the time limit imposed on the commission pre- 
cludes the completion of certain kinds of sociological 
and psychological investigations, nevertheless many 
useful data can be assembled within a two-year 
period. These data can then be sorted and studied 
with a view to taking appropriate legislative action. 

The American Library Association endorses and 
supports the idea of the commission, urges the ap- 
pointment of people of the highest qualifications to 
the commission, and pledges its cooperation to the 
work of the commission. The support of the Ameri- 
can Library Association is conditioned only by some 
apprehension lest the commission be led into sensa- 
tional and superficial analyses of the evidence. 

It is the considered judgment of the American Li- 
brary Association that the questions which the com- 
mission will face are so grave and so fraught with 
serious implications to the future of our society that 
the commission should give primary emphasis to the 
maintenance of a free press, 


In the resolution, ALA recognizes the limi- 
tations placed on the commission by the time 
factor. According to the law, “the commission 
shall report to the President and the Congress 
its findings and recommendations as soon as 
practicable and in no event later than Jan. 31, 
1970.” With the delay in appointing the mem- 
bers, the life of the commission has been cut 
to a little more than two years, and the work 
has not yet been funded. The effective life span, 
therefore, continues to be an unknown factor. 

Encouragement can be taken, however, from 
Mr. Lockhart’s first public statement as chair- 
man. He stated, in effect, that the first act of 
the commission would be to request from Con- 
gress an extension of time. We are led to be- 
lieve that this request has an excellent chance 
of being approved. 

The establishment of the commission comes at 
a fortuitous time. Several states have recently, 
or are currently, considering bills limiting the 
sale and distribution of so-called pornographic 
and obscene materials. It is hoped that the com- 
mission will establish, on a scientific basis, what 
causal relationship, if any, exists between this 
type of reading and antisocial behavior. Any 
bills currently before state legislatures should 
be tabled until final report of the commission is 
available. The commission’s report may prove 
that there is no need for obscenity and pornog- 
raphy laws; however, if such a need is estab- 
lished, the report may provide a factual, un- 
biased foundation for these laws. Every librarian 
should be on the alert for such bills and should 
urge their respective legislatures to table any 
that appear. The Office for Intellectual Free- 
dom stands ready to lend assistance wherever 
and whenever it is feasible. өөө 
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Selected by Library Journal 


for inclusion in its list of 
BEST SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL BOOKS OF 1967 





"Suitable for either layman or scientist... 
Readable text rich in data often needed 
for reference work... High quality 
illustrations" —LxsgARYv JourNAL, March 1, 1968 


THE LAROUSSE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF ANIMAL LIFE 


Forword by 
ROBERT CUSHMAN MURPHY 


640 fact-filled pages * more than 6,000 different animals 
described by twelve world-famous authorities * lavishly 
illustrated with more than 1,000 photographs (over 100 in 
full color) * easy-to-use format based on the latest system of 
zoological classification, completely indexed for instant reference 
* measures 1134 x 815 inches—contains over 400,000 words • list price, $25.00. 





With its wealth of facts, brilliant illustrations, and impressive format, this is one of the 
most useful and important books in the field of natural history to appear in recent years. It 
will be treasured as an indispensable reference by professional naturalists, interested 
laymen, and students of all ages. 

Here, in one comprehensive volume, is a systematic survey of all animal life found on 
our planet, from the single-cell protozoa to the highly specialized vertebrates. With the aid 
of over 1,000 superb illustrations the reader is given an authoritative account of the varied 
species that inhabit our continents and oceans. The twelve well-known contributors write 
with clarity, sure knowledge of their subjects, and an enthusiasm seldom found in a popular 
reference book. 

The ENCYCLOPEDIA is based in part on the well-known La vie des animaux by the late 
Professor Leon Bertin, Musée National d'Histoire Naturelle. Present contributors include 
such distinguished scientists as Maurice Burton, Benjamin Dawes, R. Phillips Dales, and 
R. G. Davies. 


Write to Department ALA-4 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 


330 West 42nd Street, N.Y. 10036 
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BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND BOOKS 
HAVE STAYING POWER 


When all other books fail, BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND BOOKS will 
still be there doing their job. 


Such quality saves you money in lower cost — as low as 26 per reader. 
No other binding can claim such a low cost. 


Bound-to-Stay-Bound Books are not like other books mainly because they outlast 
other books. Why this is so is simply a matter of technical excellence in their 
construction — a development of over forty-five years of constant research in combining 
hand skills with automated machinery. Bound-to-Stay-Bound 
Books should never be confused with books called "Library Editions." Bound-to- 
Stay-Bound Books are books which have been prebound to meet and even exceed the 
standards of the Library Binding Institute. 


Bound-to-Stay-Bound Books offer greater circulation per dollar. There are 
other bonuses available also, costing only pennies, to bring your acquisition costs way down 
e Pre-Processing of books 
e Catalog Cards with your books 
: e Almost 20,000 popular juvenile titles 
e ө ө ө AND LOW VOLUME PRICES 


We issue a general catalog and several supplements each year featuring latest up-to-date 
selections. Simplify your purchasing problems. Write today for latest literature. 


New METH i Zinlty д, 


Morton Road • Jacksonville, Illinois 62650 
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LIBRARY JOURNAL says... 


"For anyone who needs the Foundation Directory, Locate hundreds 
this new reference work will complement it. The 

major objective of the Grant Data Quarterly is to of grant sponsors 
provide its readers with a comprehensive, up-to-date in each issue 
picture of grant support available from all sources o 
of financial aid. These sources include profit as well ө [Partial list т sponsors] 

: А А c we E c | Science hc cil 
as nonprofit bodies. Each issue is divided into broad азе С ae 
subject divisions, such as social sciences, humanities, National Dairy Council 

Д frc American Cancer Society 
and others, and appropriate subdivisions . . . . А Ford Foundation 
" © y m N | f > 
major strength of the work is the listing of ip edes ete m 
United States governmental agencies and American Library Association 
z Е U. S. Department of Agriculture 
programs .... This highly important Rockefeller Foundation 
reference source is recommended DRM 
for all but the smallest Easter Seal Research Foundation 
2 Т Council on Library Resources, Inc. 
library. American Chemical Society 


Danforth Foundation 

U. S. Department of Labor 

Fryer Educational Research 
Foundation 

Arthritis Foundation 

Shell Companies Foundation 

American Museum of Natural 
History 


U. S. Department of Commerce 

American Council of Learned 
Societies 

National Tuberculosis Assn 

United Health Foundation 


DeBakey Medical Foundation 


Harper and Row, Publishers 

Society for Religion in Higher 
Education 

Humanities Fund 


Sears-Roebuck Foundation 
American Medical Association 


American Political Science Assn. 

Special Libraries Assn 

American Federation of Teachers 

Smithsonian Institution 

National Institutes of Health 

National Multiple Sclerosis 
Society 

Office of Economic Opportunity 

Agricultural Development Council 

Foundation for Economic 
Education 


National Association of Indepen- 
dent Schools 

American Heart Assn 

Educational Facilities 


Laboratories 
U. S. Public Health Service 


Typical Entry Includes: Engineering Foundation 
National Foundation on the Arts 
€ ORGANIZATION NAME andiHumanities 
@TYPE Lockheed Leadership Fund 
@ PURPOSE Association of College and 
Research Libraries 
@ ELIGIBILITY Carnegie Corporation 
@ FINANCIAL DATA Charles Е. Kettering Foundatiow 
@ DURATION U.S. Department of the Interior 
Esso Education Foundation 
@ APPLICATION College English Association 
INFORMATION Continental Oil Company 
€ DEADLINE Twentieth Century Fund 


€ ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO and much, much more! 
€ SPECIAL STIPULATIONS 





Order 
GRANT DATA QUARTERLY 


from 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
$35 


ACADEMIC MEDIA, INC. % Matching Custom Ring Binder 


10835 Santa Monica Boulevard j " i inti 
Los Angeles, California 90025 Provided Free with Each Subscription 





C dt » z DU CAU Ut x 
d produce furniture for libraries 
ly. Modern, beautifully detailed 
rniture employing the finest 
Brdwoods or combinations of 
oods and metals, with many 
the operations performed 
hand. And in addition to 
bncentration upon one field, 
e high standard of excellence, 


e offer you people. 


e give 


accumulated expertise of many 
years of service. Their advice and 
close cooperation can be most 
valuable їо you іп planning the 
layout and decor of your library, 
in suggesting ways of providing 
efficient operation while 
maintaining an atmosphere 
conducive to concentration. We 
enjoy working closely with 


ibrary planners some 
əxceptional things 


o work with... 


| 
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planners during preliminary design 
stages. Whatever your particular 
needs, you have a lot more to work 
with at Library Bureau. 

Ask your representative for details. 
He's in your phone book under 
Remington Rand. 


LIBRARY BUREAU 


REMINGTON RAND OFFICE SYSTEMS DIVISION 
801 PARK AVENUE. HERKIMER. NEW YORK 


including people 


+ 
SPERRY RAN 








From the ALA Washington Office 


By Germaine Krettek 
and Eileen D. Cooke 


CONGRESS MOVING TO MEET HEA DEADLINE 
Hearings on the Higher Education Act Amend- 
ments of 1968 (H.R. 15067, 5.3098) are well 
underway in the House Special Education Sub- 
committee and scheduled to begin Mar. 12 in 
the Senate Education Subcommittee. Although 
this legislation includes several new proposals, 
the amendments to the Title П library pro- 
grams are identical to those in last year’s bill 
(H.R. 6232) upon which ALA witnesses testi- 
fied last spring. However, the Association was 
again invited to present its views; this time, on 
two other areas included in the new twelve-title 
bill, which holds great prospects for library in- 
volvement. One is an amendment to HEA Title 
III, aimed at improving the quality of graduate 
school doctoral programs. The other would add 
a new Title УШ to HEA to establish coopera- 
tive sharing of facilities and resources through 
networks for knowledge. 

The basic provisions in this administration-sup- 
ported legislation would authorize a five-year ex- 
tension of the Higher Education Act, the National 
Defense Education Act, the Higher Education 
Facilities Act, and the National Vocational Stu- 
dent Loan Insurance Act. In addition, the meas- 
ure proposes the new doctoral and network pro- 
grams, education for public service, and advance 
funding for HEA, NDEA, and HEFA. The in- 
tent of the latter provision is to give educators 
and school officials adequate lead time to plan 
and evaluate programs. This would allow appro- 
priations to be made a year in advance of their 
obligation, a feature included in the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Amendments of 1967 
(P.L. 90-247). 

The Networks for Knowledge title is parti- 
cularly interesting and worthy of support be- 
cause it offers the potential for developing more 
rapid and more comprehensive means for trans- 
mitting desired information to library users 
wherever they may be and whenever they may 
want it. Since it is designed to encourage insti- 
tutions of higher education to share facilties and 
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SPECIAL GROUP 
FLIGHT TO EUROPE 
BY T.W.A. BOEING JET 707 


Departure AUGUST 16 NEw YORK— 
FRANKFURT 
SEPTEMBER 7 FRANKFURT— 
LoNDON—NEW YORK 
From & to New York Round Trip 
$283.00 
From & To Chicago Round Trip 
$349.00 
Rates from other cities upon request 
The Group flight is organized for the Inter- 
national Federation of Library Associations 
meeting in Frankfurt August 18-24 and 
available to all IFLA delegates and ob- 
Servers, *On the return passengers can 
board the plane either in Frankfurt or in 
London. 
* Information on accreditation of dele- 
gates and observers is available from ALA 
and other member associations in the U.S. 
and Canada. 
For detailed information, please phone or 
write to: 


UNITOURS, INC. 
eie се 312) phone 726-1824 


Return 


Detach and Mail 

I To: UNITOURS, INC. 
122 EAST WASHINGTON STREET 
| CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60602 

SUBJECT: EUROPE GROUP FLIGHT 

DEPARTURE AUGUST 16 
C] Please mail information and reserva- 
tion form. 


D] Please mail package tour itineraries 
available in conjunction with the 
Group flight. 


| NAME: 
| ADDRESS: 
Crys 


| STATE: 
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ALA as a matter of policy does not sponsor tours. 
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resources through cooperative arrangements, it 
should complement related library projects un- 
der HEA Title III, to strengthen developing in- 
stitutions, and under LSCA Title IIT, to en- 
courage interlibrary cooperation. 

An appropriation of $8 million would be 
authorized for FY 1969 and such sums as may 
be necessary for the next four fiscal years to 
implement the network program. According to 
the language of the legislation, grants for proj- 
ects for planning, developing, or carrying out 
such arrangements would include: collecting 
and sharing modern curricular materials; joint 
use of facilities such as classrooms, libraries, or 
laboratories, including joint use of necessary 
books, materials, and equipment; or affording 
access to specialized library collections through 
preparation of interinstitutional catalogs and 
through development of systems and preparation 
of suitable media for electronic or other rapid 
transmission of materials; establishment and 
joint operation of closed-circuit television or 
equivalent transmission facilities; establishment 
and joint operation of electronic computer net- 
works and programs for transmission of library 
materials; and exchange of faculty and other 
arrangements for strengthening the academic 
programs of participating institutions. 

ALA went on record in support of the net- 
works proposal during the House subcommittee 
hearing on Feb. 28, as is evident from the per- 
tinent excerpts from the Association's statement 
prepared by Frederick Wagman: 


Library networks will not only provide college and 
university libraries with freer access to each other's 
materials, but will also allow them to interconnect 
with national and private information resources as 
well. The Library of Congress, the National Library 
of Medicine, the National Agricultural Library, and 
many cther information centers in the private sector 
are engaged in active network programs that are 
aimed eventually at a linking of their resources to 
libraries elsewhere in the nation. Fuller implementa- 
tion of the network principle will bring with it a 
new challenge opportunity for higher education. The 
ability to communicate data as well as voice over 
common carrier communication lines will enable 
libraries to tap the vast and rich resources of our 
large national libraries in an unprecedented way. It 
will serve as a mechanism for identifying the loca- 
tion of a particular bibliographic item, for obtaining 
copies of materials which cannot be found locally, and 
for drawing on the information sources which are 
unique to specialized collections. А national network 
of knowledge is certain to have a profound effect on 
higher education by making a wider range of ma- 
terials uniformly available to individual institutions. 
Certainly, this new capability can only result in a 
general upgrading of the level and quality of library 
sapport to higher education. ... 
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At the same time it must be borne in mind that as 
much as we welcome the advantages which tech- 
nology can offer, the push button age of library 
operations is not yet here, and for a very considera- 
ble time to come we shall be dependent on tradi- 
tional means of making our resources available to 
each other. These procedures are time consuming, 
costly, and generally misunderstood. Roughly 90 per 
cent of the expense and labor incurred by a library 
in sharing its materials with other libraries is not 
apparent, and we hope devoutly that in the imple- 
mentation of the authorization provided by this 
amendment it will be borne in mind that the librar- 
ies called upon to share their research resources need 
very considerable assistance with the costs involved. 
Almost no university library that serves as a re- 
source institution for smaller libraries can afford the 
expense it currently incurs in meeting these requests. 
For efficient interlibrary network service as could be 
provided under this title, financial assistance is need- 
ed for a long time while we experiment with more 
efficient techniques that utilize technological devel- 
opments for the storage, retrieval and transmission 
of recorded information. 


The Networks for Knowledge proposal seems 
to offer great promise for improving library ser- 
vice and speeding up the flow of information to 
all types of users. However, unless the pending 
copyright legislation is amended to apply a 
moratorium on those provisions dealing with 
computer applications and advanced technology 
for experimentation and demonstration pur- 
poses, it appears likely that this exciting pro- 
gram may get mired in some copyright entangle- 
ment. 


From the Library of Congress 


by Elizabeth Hamer 
and Adoreen McCormick 


LC'S PROCESSING DEPARTMENT REORGANIZED 

То meet needs resulting from increased activi- 
ties and responsibilities, especially in relation to 
recently established programs, the organization 
of the Processing Department has been realigned 
to provide assistant directors for three major 
functional areas: 1) acquisitions and overseas 
operations, 2) cataloging, and 3) processing 
services. These assistant directors, with the di- 
rector and the associate director of the depart- 
ment, wil form a management team to resolve 
major policy problems. 

Edmond L. Applebaum, who has been assistant 
director of the Processing Department since 
April 1966, has been designated assistant direc- 
tor for acquisitions and overseas operations. In 
addition to his present responsibilities for co- 
ordinating the Library's programs under Title 
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II-C of the Higher Education Act and P.L. 480, 
he will assume administrative responsibility for 
the Exchange and Gift Division, the Overseas 
Operations Division, the Selection Office, and 
the Field Offices which the Library has estab- 
lished under P.L. 480 and the Higher Education 
Act. 

C. Sumner Spalding, formerly chief of the 
Descriptive Cataloging Division, has been named 
assistant director for Cataloging and will have 
responsibility for the Descriptive Cataloging, 
Shared Cataloging, and Subject Cataloging Di- 
visions, the Decimal Classification Division 
(formerly the Decimal Classification Office), and 
the Cataloging Instruction Office. 

Stephen R. Salmon, formerly executive officer 
of the Processing Department, will be assistant 
director for Processing Services. In this posi- 
tion, he will be responsible for the four divisions 
engaged in the production and control activities 
of the department: Card Division, the Catalog 
Maintenance and Catalog Publication Division, 
the Serial Record Division, and the Union Cata- 
log Division. In addition, he will be responsible 
for coordinating the department’s technical pub- 
lication programs and the implementation of 
mechanized systems within the department. 


assistant chief for Production to chief of the 
Card Division, succeeding Alpheus L. Walter, 
who retired in 1967. 


HISTORY OF PAPERMAKING EXHIBIT 

A major exhibit on the art and history of 
papermaking will open at the Library of Con- 
gress on April 21 as part of the Library’s par- 
ticipation in National Library Week, From the 
earliest handmade paper, found in China and 
dating from the first century A.D., to the ma- 
chine-made product of the modern paper indus- 
try, the exhibit will depict the methods, the ma- 
terials, and the men who were important in the 
development of the craft. 

In conjunction with the opening of the ex- 
hibit, Henk Voorn, director of the Dutch Foun- 
dation of Paper History and president of the 
International Association of Paper-Historians, 
will speak at the Library Wednesday evening, 
April 24, In addition, Papermaking: Art and 
Craft, a booklet based on the exhibit, will be 
published and sold for $3 by the Library. 

The exhibit on papermaking will be available 
to schools, libraries, museums, and other insti- 
tutions in the United States and Canada through 
the Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibit 





Loran Р, Karsner has been promoted from Service early in 1969. eee 
30 days from today we can 
make shipment on any one 

of Ames famous line of 
steel shelving . . . 
CONVENTIONAL. AIVIESTACK 
UNICASE WALL HUNG 


ANY ONE OF 20 COLORS (will ship Tan in 7 days) 


CALL NOW COLLECT.....(408) 262-1000 Ext, 205 


АМЕЅД 


. бїпсе 1910 


Ш. В. AMES COMPANY - 


SHELVING DIVISION 
1001 Dempsey Road • Milpitas, California 95035 
SPECIALISTS IN STEEL LIBRARY SHELVING 
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Librarians speak out. 


A simple way to boost book circulation... 
send for this report! 
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The DuPont Company 

Room А5682 

Wilmington, DE 19898 

Please send me a free copy of 
the booklet "The Way Librarians 
Tell It”, 


Name 


Address 








City 





State... Zip 





This free booklet reports on 
a survey conducted by Du Pont 
among librarians coast to coast. 
It's called “The Way Librarians 
Tell It"...and it tells about the 
importance of—and the protec- 
tion of—book jackets in building 
circulation. 

Du Pont makes the MYLAR* 
polyester film used by all leading 
book-jacketmanufacturers. Jacket 
covers of Du Pont’s rugged MYLAR 
keep books looking new, attrac- 


“REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, - 7 


tive and clean, checkout after 
checkout. Dust jackets protected 
with MYLAR won't tear, rip, crack 
or discolor. In fact, they usually 
last as long as a book’s binding. 
Be sure to look for the MYLAR 
trademark when ordering from 
your supplier’s catalog. 

But get the full story in “The 
Way Librarians Tell It". Simply 
fill out the coupon and тай. 


(dU PNDMYLAR' 
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Abingdon _ 


ASCENTS 


E. Stanley Jones. Certainly the religious book 
of the year! Written three times, discarded 
twice, his autobiography is as unconventional, 
as provocative as the author himself. “This is 
not just a book," he explains, '5t's a transcript 
of a way to live ....a summing up of life's 
conclusions . . . . a personal prescription for 
living." With index of persons and places. - 
$4.95 June 


THESE REBELLION 
VINTAGE IN THE 
YEARS WILDERNESS 


Margot Benar y-Isbert. “I prefer to call 
old age an adventure, while others 
may call it a calamity." Laughter, 
tears, and deep reflection mingle as 
the author shares the wisdom gained 
from a long, eventful life. A challenge 
to risk, to live, to grow old with verve. 
$3.75 June 10 


A DEVOTIONAL 
| TREASURY FROM 
THE EARLY CHURCH 


Compiled by Georgia Harkness. Songs, 
poetry, allegories, prayers, letters of 
counsel—inspired writings are gath- 
ered from first-century Christian lit- 
erature. Selected for its enduring mes- 
sage, each passage is accompanied by 
significant biographic data. $3.50 
April 8 


George W. Coats. Two attitudes to- 
ward the Israelite trek in the wilder- 
ness thread through the Old Testa- 
ment—harmony with Yahweh and 
open rebellion. In analyzing the mur- 
muring texts, Dr. Coats shows they 
originated in conflict between the two 
Hebrew kingdoms. $6.50 May 13 


STRANGE FACTS 
ABOUT 
THE BIBLE 


Webb Garrison. Where does “Amen” 
come from? What happened to the 12 
Lost Tribes of Israel? Where did the 
name “Bible” originate? These and 
412 other curious questions about the 
Bible, its history, interpretation, and 
influence are answered in this enter- 
taining account. $4.95 May 13 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Nashville 


New York 
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1962-1967 

FIVE YEARS THAT CLOSED 
THE REFERENCE GAP 

IN 

CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS 





Contemporary Authors . . . Providing librarians and researchers with authentic, readable, 
and personal accounts of the lives and work of the people who are writing the books your 


patrons read. 


Gale recently published Contemporary Authors, Vol- 
umes 1-4, First Revision, thereby completing a five-year 
cycle of service for one of the most widely acclaimed 
new reference works published in this century. 


Since CA's inclusion in both the major national lists of 
best reference books of 1962, reviewers for every major 
periodical published for librarians have unanimously 
recommended CA for acquisition by high school, col- 
lege, and public libraries. Choice additionally selected it 
for their basic list of books that should be in every 
‘Opening Day’ collection for new high school, junior col- 
lege, and college libraries. CA is cited among the titles 
recommended in the Standard Catalog for Public Li- 
braries, and the new Random House Dictionary of the 
English Language has included Contemporary Authors 
in its Selected Bibliography of Major Reference Works. 


Research has revealed that some 75% of the listings in 
Contemporary Authors are not to be found in any other 
commonly-used bibliographical references and that, 
when authors are also listed elsewhere, CA sketches are 
usually superior in both detail and content. Individual 
librarians from coast to coast report that CA is now the 
most consulted reference title on their shelves; that its 
existence has freed them from the innumerable hours 


formerly spent in fruitless or nearly fruitless searches in 
obscure sources that might yield bio-bibliographical data 
about a living writer. Now, with Contemporary Authors 
at hand, they can be reasonably certain that up-to-the- 
minute details on most authors are no farther away than 
the CA shelf. 


NEWER WRITERS ARE WELL REPRESENTED 


Since 1962, 19,000 unduplicated sketches, with content 
ranging from one hundred to several thousand words, 
have been included in the twenty volumes of CA pub- 
lished to date—five times as many sketches on living 
writers as any similar work, with facts and figures gen- 
erally ten years or so in advance of most other sources. 
This coverage follows a basic CA concept that not only 
the established writer, but also the new writer (the one 
for whom it is most difficult to find meaningful bio- 
graphical material)—first novelists, new juvenile and 
young adult authors, new textbook writers, new essayists, 
poets, biographers, historians—should be included as 
soon as possible after he becomes eligible by reason of a 
current publication. Naturally, the editorial emphasis is 
on first-hand material secured directly from the authors 
themselves. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF Contemporary Authors 


to 4,000 in 


CA offers a breadth of coverage of major, minor, and unranked authors unmatched by any other source. 
CA covers nearly 2,000 writers of recently published books in each of its two volumes every year—close 


Book Tower 


876 


oa conta more current authors of interest to young readers than all the other common sources com- 
ined. 


Each entry includes basic personal, educational, and career history data, plus these distinctvie features: 
Complete bibliographies of the original publication of each author’s books, regardless of the number 
of titles. Many author bibliographies in CA mention fifty, one hundred, or more titles—one lists 435. 
Work in Progress is reported, with titles and probable publishers and projected completing dates, Side- 
light information which gives special insight into their work, character, attitudes, and opinions is pro- 
vided by many authors. 


* The annual indexes are cumulative from the first volume. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICES 


ALL VOLUMES PUBLISHED TO DATE 
Volumes 1-20, including 1967 revision of 1962-63 volumes, $104.50 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—TWO VOLUMES $25.00 


TEST Contemporary Authors WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION 
. ORDER TODAY—USE FOR THIRTY DAYS 
EITHER RETAIN AND REMIT PAYMENT OR RETURN AND CHARGE WILL BE CANCELLED 


Free Descriptive brochure available upon request 


GALE RESEARCH COMPANY 
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Detroit, Michigan 48226 


The High John Library Project is part of a néw 
approach to educational preparation for public li- 
brary service. It is ап experimental program in 
library education for work with с specialized cli- 
entele being conducted through the U.S. Office of 
Education by the School of Library and Informa- 
tion. Services of the University of Maryland and 
Prince George's County Memorial Library. А re- 
print from D.C. Libraries, vol. 39, no. 1. 


We just call it.the High John Library Proj- 


ect, and Г don't really want to write an arti- 
cle about it. The literature is already chock 
full of stuff on, as Ralph Shaw says, “How 
І run my library good," and reading about 
High John could be just as stultifying as “Му 


thirty-seven bookmobile stops and how they . 


grew." | 

If only we could draw it in pictures or bet- 
ter yet convey it by ESP; but I guess until 
something new comes along, we'ré stuck with 
words on paper. High John is meant to be 
experienced so maybe we can present it that 
way. - : 

It starts maybe with a bird. In his tall cy- 
lindrical cage, Chico, the Half Moon’ parrot, 
snared by Kay Ecelbarger and given us with 
the warning that “he bites,” surveys his book 
world usually with one beady eye. He eats his 





| sunflower seeds and hollers now and then, 


but that beady eye is ever suspicious. Get too 
close and the parroty bill cocks itself in readi- 
ness, lest somebody try to invade his world. 

Chico's world is microcosmic; the macro- 
cosmos is our communities of Fairmount 
Heights, Cedar Heights, Chapel Oaks, Seat 
Pleasant, and others, and we are the intruders. 
So many people been messing with these folks, 
they're tired of it—of surveys and promises, 
plans and proposals: so we planned in the quiet _ 
and prepared without fanfare. Then we opened 
with a bang! No promises, no proposals. Just, 
bang! A library—and here it is.  . 

READ A HUNDRED BOOKS, GET AN 
ALLIGATOR FREE, says a sign. “A live alli- 
gator?” You bet! “Well—I already read 
three books." 

NO ESCALATION, says another sign and 
piques the puzzlement of all. 


“We need a certain exact kind of steel 
bracket shelving; no it can't go out on bids," 
we say to the money people. “This kind. Be- 
cause we can tilt the shelves so the books are 
presented face out lke on a wide easel. Face 
out! Who on earth is interested in the spine 
of a book? Cover out! Pictures! I don't know, 
maybe half the shelving at High John will be 
like easels. All the McNaughton books rented 
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are on easel shelving. Absolutely! What's the 
sense of having all the latest best reading if you 


hide it away spine out on some ordinary 
shelf?” 


The next thing we decided? Carpet on the 
floors! “But—” But nothing. Just walk around 
a little. Quiet! Soft! Beautiful! Adds a whole 
dimension to the library. Plus, no floors to 
wash, wax, slide on, and like that. A dark 
blue-green carpet, wall to wall, then mist-green 
book shelves, bright red bookends and shelf 
labels, two gold lounge chairs, one green one, 
and a wild Danish camp lamp in the First 
Room. 

In the Middle Room: all table. Almost. A 
round table, four chairs. All the reference 
books. All the sex books. Sort of the Older 
Youth (formerly Young Adult) section. But 
not labeled anything except Middle Room. 
In the kitchen (this is a once house we're 
talking about) the circulation desk—except 
for registration which is done just inside the 
front door by a librarian. ` 


That's the Book Box. Got the idea in Balti- 
more when we were setting up library rooms 
in the neighborhood centers. All the big skin- 
ny books, the picture books, lots of fairy tale 
books were supposed to stand by themselves 
on the bottom shelf. Right off, of course, they 
fell off: a big heap of books on the floor. 
Great! Rustle and plow through them. Fine 
fun. Why not get ahold of a sort of sand box 
type thing—off the floor but low enough for 
the little tykes and then just dump the big 
books in it and let the kids all grumple 
through them. Couldn't buy one, had to make 
it. About four by thrée by two feet high and 
painted yellow to go with the two deacon's 
benches. Book Box works fine except for one 
thing. Supposed to be casual (messy) look- 
ing; the kids keep straightening it up! Neat 
piles, all in order. Fie! 


What squeak? Oh, that. No, not Chico— 
the paperback racks. Spinning around. We 
took the doors off the big closets. Voila! Pa- 
perback nooks. Great sound, right? Creak- 
ing, squeaking; books are circulating. 


Those things? Tokens, man. Tokens? Yeh. 
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You pay for your books with’em. No books 
without 'em. You get 'em right here. Sign your 
name, then get your tokens. Books due in 
two weeks. Renewable. No fines. 


Aralessa, Daran, and Rick—they run the 
desk in the kitchen. Clericals, you might say. 
They live right around here. In school or out 
of school or night school—one of each. Sharp 


kids. 


No, man. No volunteers. We pay everybody. 
Volunteers don't make it. Doing somebody a 
favor they figure. “Maybe they won't miss me 
if Pm late today.” No good. We pay every- 
body. Except eight of the twelve members of 
the university's graduate school class in li- 
brary service to unserved communities. It's 
part of their academic requirement to put in 
at least four hours a week at High John and 
to develop a special program or project for 
the library. They get a grade. Four twenty- 
hour people, also student assistants. Half 
time school, half here. They get a good stipend 
and tuition waiver. 


What's going оп in this library? PI tell 
you what's going on: nothing much yet! Ask 
us in a month. We just finished our shake- 
down cruise. Two rough weeks. Shake-up 
cruise, maybe. Bunch of little imps bustin’ 
in the basement—just up to mischief; 300 
kids crammin’ into the First Room; older cats 
lollygaggin’ on the Corner Room floor, wall 
to wall legs. Just waitin’. Testing. We made 
it. Most important thing first couple weeks: 
set up a pattern for order and discipline that 
everybody understands. Library is warm and 
welcoming, but don’t bug me, dad. I don’t 
bug easy, and I don’t shock easy so you try 
messin’ with me, you'll be out on the street 
again. Smoke? Sure just pick up an ash tray, 
check the “pot” at the door and smoke all you 
want. 

(Okay, what’s up here? “Nothing man, I 
ain’t doin’ nothing.” Right, and a good night 
to you, my friend. We'll see you tomorrow. 
“But, I ain't doin’ nothing." The best reason 
in the world to leave. When you come here 
you do something even if you just sit there 
and cool it. Doin’ nothing means playin’ 
around. Forget it. We'll see you tomorrow. 
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Come back Friday night, too. Teen canteen 
in the basement—if that committee ever de- 
cides to make it here.) 


The basement? Aha! Ask Tim Huston 
about the basement. Tim is a lot more than 
just tall, but that was the clincher in getting 
that flamin’ sheet rock up on the basement 
ceiling after the fire marshall said make the 
downstairs burnproof. We did it, the hard 
way, and learned the same way. How to find 
the beams after you've covered them all up. 
How to strap a couple tin cans on your feet 
to move around on and still be high up. Ex- 
perts we got to be inside a month. See those 
walls around the furnace? We did that, too. 
Probably saved a couple hundred on labor 
alone all told. Oh yes, ask Persis Darling, 
too, about the basement—she, who painted 
the outside direction signs for all the roads 
around, painted them in clouds of plaster dust. 


The saga of the lost hammers. "Where's 
the freedom hammer?" Should be engraved 
on the cornerstone. Where is it? Nobody 
knows. Lifted? Walked away? Busted? A lit- 
tle of everything, probably. Eight hammers 

vanish. Job is finished with hammer number 
nine! (Maybe a sign: READ A THOUSAND 
BOOKS, GET A HAMMER FREE!) 


The day the chairs came. Class meeting at 
High John. Martha Ashley, former librarian 
in Fairmount Heights, present resident of 
nearby Chapel Oaks, is guest speaker. Up 
drives a huge semitrailer truck. One driver. 
Contract says: dump it on the lawn. Every- 
body, “class break!”—everybody carries 
boxes of chairs into basement. Martha Ashley, 
too. A wondrous sight to tear the eye. Fifteen 
minutes, the truck is empty. Everybody glow- 
ing from Faustian manual labor, let alone 
from helping the High John. 


High John? Actually, High John, the Con- 
queror, that is to say, High John de Conquer. 
A mythical morale officer for ante bellum 
slaves, an omnipresent dispenser of hope and 
humor; a sly folk hero fox of a man who with 
winning wit and cool cunning would outwit 
Massa hands down—well, usually. “ОР High 
John,” they’d say, “wouldn’t let this get him 


down. Why I recall the time when Big John 
....” And the stories passed themselves around 
—and then were lost. A few yet, but most 
gone. Gone with the memory of High John de 
Conquer. Until. 


How long? "We started thinking about this 
project away last spring sometime—spring 
1966, that is. How to set up teaching train- 


‘ing classes and a laboratory library to give 


the middle class librarian-to-be a taste and a 
talent for working with “those people"—a 
real so-called library “poverty program.” Arid 
paragraphs of proposal written and rewritten, 
then the search for funds. Eugene Kennedy 
at USOE picks up the ball, and the money 
squeezes in just under the fiscal deadline on 
June 28, 1967. Nettie Taylor at Maryland 
State Library Extension Division gives a 
boost, gets LSCA money to us through Prince 
George’s County Library. PG also gives us a 
boost with books, maintenance services, and 
best of all, Gerri Hall, hired away from Pratt 
in Baltimore to be High John’s librarian full 
time. 


So we are on the way. Shake down is over 
—some still shaking a bit. We are ready to 
start programming. The sky is no limit. Ab- 
solutely not! Whatever activity is not covered 
elsewhere in the community—cultural, edu- 
cation, social entertainment—is ours. We'll 
initiate, coordinate, operate, cooperate, pub- 
licize, advertize, synthesize, and most impor- 
tant, analyze. 

Dr. Mary Lee Bundy: analyzer extraordi- 
nary, research director for the project. Sub- 
stantial and significant portion of project is 
research and evaluation of what goes on, why, 
how, and all the rest. Aim: entire library pro- 
fession must be in on what happens at High 
John. Profession—is it possible—could well 
be changed a bit by new discoveries, if any. 
The inner city library as well as its parent 
and peers in center and suburb could profit. 
But, we need solid, researched conclusions, 
formule, evaluated experience. We'll have it. 
Students-in-training are encouraged to take 
the research methods course next, then do in- 


dependent study for additional three credits '. 


Too much one-shot stuff going on trying to 
“reach the unreached"— no analysis done, no 
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conclusions reached. One-shot, half-wise stuff. 
Library as a whole still fails to reach out far 
enough. 

High John Project represents one of two 
frontiers in library field, the other being au- 
tomation. Tim says technology vs. humanism. 
Maybe so. But we are forgetting people. 
People! No machines needed here. Can't au- 
tomate feelings, smiles, the wiping away of 
tears. No way to program it. Reading Kafka 
to teenage boys, Curious George and Ask Mr. 
Bear to smaller frv. Got to be done, folks. No 
machines needed. Twenty-five per cent of 
affluent society grinding in poverty (“Poverty 
is so boring." How can library deal with bore- 
dom?), "information explosion" means noth- 
ing here; better to answer, What does a lemon 
look like? What is grass? People needed, 
smiles needed, trust needed. Understanding 
and patience needed. Leave your middle class 
"normality" for a while. Flex! Bend! Be sup- 
ple! Learn, friends, learn. Close your mouth; 
open your ears and eyes. Don’t just hear: lis- 
ten! Be afraid, full of fear (we all are), for 
your life if need be as the darkness moves 
around the High John, but know also that 
Sam Grey and others like him are next door 
ready in an instant to aid and protect “their” 
library and “their” librarians. “I hope to 
God,” said Sam, “you folks’ll stay around here 
for awhile." 


It is opening night, Monday the 23d of 
-October. The man drives up with his truck. 
On the truck, a mammoth generator and the 
biggest, hugest, most monstrous searchlight 
ever seen. He fires it up. Straight into the 
night sky a beam reaches and circles and 
sweeps. Now it starts: free Pepsi, balloons, 
lollipops. Outdoor movies—the christening of 
our mobile film van, story sessions. And kids! 
Hundreds of kids, thousands of kids, it seems. 
Families come, too. Sam Grey. Martha Ash- 
ley. Violetta Waites brings fresh flowers from 
the Sunbeam Youth Group of Chapel Oaks. 
Flashbulbs, posing, grumpling in the Book 
Box. Suddenly the floor quivers, shakes, 
pounds. The Diamond Cyclones are tuning up 
in the basement. Nine pieces of amplified 
sound! Tremendous! The basement is jam- 
packedtight. Nobody dances. Just digs. The 
house quakes. Somebody upstairs says, is this 
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the way it is all the time? Outdoors, while 
the beam sweeps, the truck driver joins in 
laughter as Laurel and Hardy romp through 
“The Golden Age of Comedy." 

Three hundred people sign up for tokens. 

Darkness deepens, the crowd begins to 
thin, there is still Pepsi left. Save your cups, 
rises the cry, no more cups. Sam Grey and his 
sons and friends help tote the Pepsi kegs in- 
side. The movie van is dismantled. The giant 
beam slides silently back into its glowing bowl. 
The band packs up while little boys walk on 
their hands on the basement floor. The crowd 
drifts away, down the unpaved streets, mov- 
ing between infrequent street light pools. The 
library grows quiet—reluctantly. Chico is 
covered for the night. Doors locked, lights 
out. The cries and laughter of High John’s 
children come distantly. 


M 


Sigh. High John is open. Now our work 
begins. 


NOTABLE BOOKS — 
1967 


"The annual selection of the year's 
most highly recommended adult 
books chosen by ALA's NOTABLE 
Booxs Councit. Brief annotations for 
each of the sixty-five titles and the 
two-color leaflet format make it a 
good distribution piece to stimulate 
interest in current books and li- 
brary use. Suitable for imprinting 
and folded to fit а number 10 enve- 
‚ Торе. 

50 copies—$3. 100—$5. 
250—$11. 500—$20. 1000—$37.50. 

2500—$90. 5000—8175. 





Publishing Department 


AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


50 E. Huron St. Chicago 60611 
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it needs PROTECTION ... 


EBSCO—SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE COMPANY 
1230 First Avenue North 

Birmingham, Alabama 35203 

(205) 323-6351 


EBSCO—SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE COMPANY 
540 Granite Street 

Braintree, Massachusetts 02184 

(617) 843-2383 843-2384 


EBSCO—SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE COMPANY 
EBSCO Building 

Red Bank, New Jersey 07701 

(201) 741.4300 


EBSCO—GILBERTS SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
POST OFFICE BOX 5826 

Terminal Annex 

Denver. Colorado 80217 

(303) 222-1446 


EBSCO—HANSON.BENNETT MAGAZINE AGENCY 
826 South Northwest Highway 

Barrington, Illinois 60010 

(312). 381-2190 / 381-2191 


EBSCO SUBSCRIPTION SERVICES. 
1112 Texas Bank Building 

Dallas, Texas 75202 

(214) RI 2-5323 


EBSCO—f AIRBANK SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
3138 East McDowell Road 

Pheonix, Arizona 85008 

(602) 275.8549 


EBSCO— NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS COMPANY 
2352 Utah Avenue 

EI Segundo, California 90245 

(213) 772-2381 


EBSCO—NATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY 
1366 Sutter Street 

San Francisco, California 94109 

(415) 775 8338 


EBSCO—NATIONAL MAGAZINE AGENCY 
512 Nicollet Building 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 55402 
(612) 333-5081 


MAGAZINE 
BINDERS 
BY 





MARADOR and VULCAN 


THE REGAL THE VULCAN 


THE ALADDIN 










J ... to survive 


PROTECTION as afforded by the REGAL 
4220CFB Magazine Binder by Marador . .. 
available from 


EBSCO SUBSCRIPTION SERVICES 


The Regal 4220CFB is a majestic binder made of First Quality 
RIGID Virgin Vinyl so that it WILL NOT BEND ON VERTICAL 
SHELVES! 


The REGAL (shown at left) features a 
patented Keylock metal for protection 
against unauthorized removal of contents, 
has a glass-clear front and back, and is 
available in a backbone color of Brown, 
Red, or Green. The REGAL—$3.75 each. 


The VULCAN 1210CFSB is a quality binder 
unequalled in price . . . has flexible clear 
front and solid back in Red, Brown, Green 
or Blue. With Keylock metal or patented 
Vulcan metal. The VULCAN—$2.45 each, 
with Keylock metal; $1.95 each with Vul- 
can metal. 


The ALADDIN 8220CFB is a dependable 
binder of quality made to stretch budgets. 
It is glass clear-front and back, and fea- 
tures a convenient snap-in metal.The 
ALADDIN—$1.45 each. 


Order from any office listed at left, stating quantity, color, and 
sizes desired (attach list of periodical titles to be used in 
binders for correct sizing). If imprinting is desired (at .25¢ per 
line), send copy and state color of imprinting (any color). 


Write to any Office for additional information on the REGAL, 
the VULCAN, or the ALADDIN . . . on other library accessories 
and for the finest Periodical Subscription Service available . 
anywhere! 


EBSCO SUBSCRIPTION SERVICES 


division of EBSCO 
Industries, 
Inc. 


International Headquarters • Birmingham, Alabama 35201 
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Picture credits: Pan-Asia and Emil Schulthess from Black Star. 
Charles Phelps Cushing. Marc Riboud and Henri Cartier-Bresson 
from Magnum. Eastfoto. National Museum of History, Taipei. 
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Americana Style 


18 distinguished scholars 
E “rethink” China... one of 
7 4,000 entirely new articles in the 
1968 Encyclopedia Americana. 





Our new, 100-page article on China is a good 
example of revision, AMERICANA style. Instead 
of salvaging usable material, piecing it together 
with new information, AMERICANA editors 
ripped out the entire section and started over 
again. Eighteen distinguished scholars were 
brought together to "rethink" all of China. 


This treatment is typical of the AMERICANA 
attitude toward revision. Altogether, more than 
6,500 articles in the current printing are new, 
revised or rewritten, with unmistakably new 
scholarship, attitudes and insights. 


Of these 6,500, more than 4,000 articles are 
entirely new, accompanied by more than 2,000 
new illustrations and 100 new maps. Since 1964, 
the number of new, revised or rewritten arti- 
cles totals more than 22,000. 


Most important, AMERICANA revision means 
that whatever the topic, it must be alive. Re- 
vitalizing the sense of wonder and fascination 
that compels the reader to go on is an integral 
part of revision, AMERICANA style. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
AMERICANA 


Grolier Educational Corporation 
j 1 845 Third Avenue 
—À New York, New York 10022 
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a report 

from 

the insurance 

for libraries committee 


Libraries of the United States, which repre- 
sent a multibillion dollar investment, are so 
little insured that widespread public knowl- 
edge of this inadequacy would result in a na- 
tionwide scandal. Librarians and library ad- 
ministrators are so shockingly ignorant of the 
insurance needs of their institutions, and so 
derelict in educating themselves in this area, 
that it is hard not to think of them as verging 
on incompetent. If only three of over one hun- 
dred major libraries I could name had a seri- 
ous fire in 1968, the uninsured loss would ex- 
ceed fifty million dollars. What is worse is 
that proper solutions have been available for 
some time. 

For well over seven years the Insurance for 
Libraries Committee of ALA's Library Ad- 
ministration Division has tried to make avail- 
able and have libraries use adequate efficient 
all-risks insurance protection. Publication, al- 
most five years ago, of the Library Technology 
Project publication number seven, Protecting 
the Library and Its Resources, with an ALA 
model policy included as one of the most im- 
portant features of the book, and agreement 
by the Hartford Insurance Group to seek state 
approval in each of the 50 states of a policy 
based on this model offered the solution. 

To measure our success and to supply cost 
figures and other pertinent information about 
library insurance the Library Technology 
Project late last year sent a questionnaire pre- 
pared by the Insurance for Libraries Commit- 
tee to 13,150 libraries. When results were in, 
we discovered that what we were able to mea- 
sure was not success, but overwhelming fail- 
ure. Of the 13,150 questionnaires sent out in 
October 1966, only 1369 (10.4 per cent) were 
received by the cutoff date, February 28, 
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Ihe Makings 


1967. That 89.6 per cent of the queried librar- 
ies could not or did not answer the few rela- 
tively simple questions contained on one let- 
ter-size sheet is worthy of considerable specu- 
lation. I will, however, limit myself to those li- 
braries which did respond. 

Of the 1255 clear cut responses received to 
the question, “Наз you library bought insur- 
ance based on the model policy or a similar 
all-risk policy ?", 993 libraries (79.1 per cent) 
responded *no." An analysis of the 114 un- 
clear responses shows another 77 “по” 
answers (69.6 per cent). Altogether, only 299 
libraries (21.8 per cent) indicated that they 
had bought or were about to buy an all-risk 
policy, and, even in these cases, many of the 
answers are suspect and indicate inadequate 
or inefficient insurance protection. 

While it would seem that the publicity 
given to the model policy, its ready availabil- 
ity from the Library Technology Project of- 
fice, and its publication in Protecting the Li- 
brary and Its Resources, should have put it at 
the fingertips of every library administrator, 
many respondents indicated that they had 
never heard of it. Comments such as, “I am 
not familiar with the model policy," *We do 
not have a copy of the model policy," and 
“Could you send me a copy of the model pol- 
icy?" were repeated again and again on the 
returned questionnaires. 

While the purpose of the questionnaire was 
to obtain information from libraries having 
insurance, it was most dramatic in revealing 
how many libraries were inadequately insured 
or not insured at all. Here are a few typical 
comments: “South Dakota State Library is 
not covered by insurance"; “Only our build- 
ings are protected on a $100,000 deductible 
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of a Nationwide Scandal 


policy (Flint Public Library)"; “We are 
aware that the town of Norwood (Morrill Me- 
morial Library of Norwood, Massachusetts) 
does not have the best insurance coverage 
available”; “We are not, we feel, adequately 
covered (Lucile Nix, chief librarian, State of 
Georgia Public Library Service Unit)”; “The 
state of Nebraska carries no insurance (Louise 
A. Nixon, executive secretary, Nebraska 
Public Library Commission) .” In many cases, 
libraries indicated that they were “self-in- 
sured" or were part of a larger organization 
which practiced “self-insurance.” Here are 
some typical and in some cases amazing, 
comments: “The City of Philadelphia is a 
self-insuring institution and maintains its own 
insurance fund (Thomas W. McConkey, Free 
Library of Philadelphia)"; “For better or 
worse the legal opinion from Boston is that 
State College collections are self-insured, i.e., 
the tax-payer must replace if destroyed. I tried 
to convince them otherwise with no luck (Neil 
B. Olson, head librarian, State College at 
Salem, Massachusetts, Library)"; “The state 
of Indiana does not carry insurance. ЇЇ a 
state building burns, it is hoped that the State 
Budget Agency will find funds for repair or 
reconstruction of damaged or destroyed prop- 
erty (Edgar W. Chamberlain, assistant direc- 
tor, Indiana State Library)." The list of 
major libraries practicing self-insurance is an 
impressive one which includes Southern Illi- 
nois University; Michigan Technological Uni- 
versity; University of Florida Libraries; Uni- 
versity of Missouri Library; University of 
New Hampshire Library; Alameda County, 
California, Library; Boston Public Library; 
Montgomery County, Maryland, Department 
of Public Libraries; and over 150 more as re- 


corded on the returned questionnaires. 

While in some few cases the questionnaire 
sparked the interest of librarians and insur- 
ance agents— This questionnaire has brought 
to our attention the inadequacy of our present 
insurance (B. G. Byron, treasurer, Black 
Mountain, North Carolina, Public Library)"; 
*Our insurance man became so intrigued he 
studied this model policy for some time hailing 
the work of your committee (John Spellman, 
librarian, Grays Harbor College, Aberdeen, 
Washington)”—in many other cases the li- 
brarian simply turned his questionnaire over 
to a business manager or the local insurance 
agent to be answered. This resulted in such 
helpful replies as, “The business manager re- 
ports that we have adequate insurance," “The 
city has group insurance for all employees," 
and “Enclosed is a photostat of the insurance 
policy covering our library." 

If, in spite of all of the above, we still could 
have determined some standard rates, deducti- 
bles, policy lengths, and annual cost figures for 
those libraries with all-risk coverage, the ques- 
tionnaire would have had at least some posi- 
tive results. Unfortunately, the differences are 
so great that the best advice I can give 
would-be insurance purchasers is to get a copy 
of the model policy, determine values, and go 
out shopping for an underwriter. 

When we asked for a premium rate per 
$1000 of coverage, we got a number of com- 
pletely useless replies such as “varies,” “aver- 
aged," “confidential,” “tailored,” and “blan- 
ket.” Where actual rates were given, they var- 
ied so widely that to tabulate and report them 
would be foolish. The lowest rate reported was 
$.0962 per year per $1000 and the highest 
was $40.72 per year per $1000. In many cases 
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librarians had no idea what their rate was. 
They were able to report only the total dollars 
their insurance cost them. Deductibles varied 
greatly, with many libraries failing to take ad- 
vantage of lower premiums by having some 
deductible amount. The usual policy length 
was three years, although some used five-year 
policies and a very few, one-year policies. 
For a variety of reasons not one library 
uses the model policy exactly. Harold Roth, 
then director of the Public Library of East 
Orange, New Jersey, writes, “The New Jersey 
Library Association has not yet accepted the 
model insurance policy as a basis for covering 
libraries. Under the circumstances, we are still 
operating under the Valuable Papers Policy 
which we have had in force here for about fif- 
teen years.” Why the model policy needs to be 
approved by NJLA is something I don’t un- 
derstand, and why NJLA hasn’t approved it, 
if this step is indeed necessary, is another 
mystery. Some libraries must insure with a 
larger parent group such as a city or univer- 
sity and cannot buy their own insurance. 
Other libraries cited cost as a factor. For ex- 
ample, Richard E. Willson of the Amos Me- 


morial Library in Sidney, Ohio, wrote, “We 
tried to get a model policy from Hartford but 
the cost was several hundred dollars more 
than what we are paying.” Other libraries try 
to get a better rate by buying a package of 
insurance policies from one agent, thereby 
getting more standard commercial type poli- 
cies. 

The returns from this questionnaire indi- 
cate to me that the Insurance for Libraries 
Committee must do the following: 

1. Engage in a profession-wide insurance 
education campaign. 

2. Reprint and distribute widely and in 
multiple copies the model policy. 

3. Work with the insurance industry to fa- 
miliarize agents with the model policy. 

4. Persuade more insurance companies to 
offer the model policy. 

5. Persuade the Hartford Insurance Group 
to reduce its rates under the model policy. 

6. Publicize availability of LTP publication 
number seven, Protecting the Library and Its 
Resources. 

7. Publish a simplified booklet on “How to 
buy insurance for your library.” өөө 


УО; Resource Cente Equipment 








Your library now can be as attractive as it is functional . . аз inviting 
as it is versatile... as good-looking as it is practical... as appealing 
as it is economical. 

Smith System’s new Library/Resource Center units are expandable 
—3’ modules in 42”, 60”, 72”, 84”, heights—with 6”, 8”, 10”, 12”, 
shelves. Easy to handle. Contemporary designs in steel... library 
ebony with a mellow white trim. Durable baked enamel. 

Bookshelves—Display Shelves—wall mounted or free-standing. 
Carrels. Tables. Book Trucks. Racks for audio-visual materials... 
records, 16mm, cartridge and slide films, audio and video tapes, com- 
puter tapes etc. All the pieces you need to fully equip your library or 
resource center. 

Distributed by leading school and library suppliers. Write for catalog. 
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roducts of Distinction 


SMITH SYSTEM MANUFACTURING CO. 
56 Emerald Street S.E., 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 55414 e Phone 612-336-1784 
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The Subprofessional 


or Technical Assistant 


a statement of definition 


The following report, developed by the Interdivisional Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee of the Library Education Division and the Library Administra- 
tion Division, was approved by the executive boards of both divisions 
at the ALA Midwinter Meeting, January 1968. The report now rep- 
resents official policy of both divisions. 

The report proposes some basic definitions of the subprofessional or 
“technician” class of library employees and suggests sample classification 
specifications, including statements of typical duties. It is not meant to 
serve as a definitive guide to position classification. 

With the submittal of its report, the committee has asked to be dis- 
charged. 

To implement the recommendations in the statement, the Library 
Education Division has appointed an Interdivisional Committee on 
Training Programs for Supportive Library Staff, which includes repre- 
sentatives from LED, the Association of Colleges and Research Libraries 
Junior College Libraries Section, the Library Administration Division, 
the Committee on Accreditation, with the director of the Office for Li- 
brary Education an ex officio member. This committee is currently 
working on guidelines which will serve as 1) general guidance for those 
who are planning programs of training for supportive staff and 2) stan- 
dards for evaluating existing programs in this area. A later phase of 
the committee’s work will deal with more specific details of recom- 
mended content for such programs. 

The Personnel Publications Committee of the Personnel Administra- 
tion Section, Library Administration Division is studying ways in which 
examples of currently used job descriptions and classification guides for 
professional, subprofessional, and nonprofessional library positions can 
be published and made generally available to libraries. 


This committee was charged with the responsibility for preparing a 
statement of definitions of the subprofessional or technician class of 
library employees and developing classification specifications, including 
statements of typical duties to accompany the definitions. 

An examination of library literature and unpublished materials on 
the subject of subprofessional classes of library employees showed con- 
tinuous concern of the profession with the role of supporting staff of 
clerical and para-professional or subprofessional workers. Standards 
for school, college, public, and special libraries all specify personnel 
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requirements for professional librarians, subprofessional, clerical, and 
custodial staff. The ratio of professional to nonprofessional staff varies. 

Little constructive guidance appears in the literature for an agency 
desiring to employ subprofessional library staff. Duties and classifica- 
tion and qualification standards for employees under the professional 
level vary between areas and institutions. Local recruitment and train- 
ing of this group is generally accepted. Recognition of need for devel- 
opment of additional levels of library service has been advanced by 
some authorities who advocate special training of nonprofessional staff 
to relieve the employing library of part of the in-service training and 
to improve competence of the employees. Advocates of these additional 
types of library staff envision the professional librarian's duties as be- 
coming more truly professional as qualified assistants assume greater 
responsibility for library procedures. 

Names and categories for library employees supporting the staff of 
professionally educated librarians differ. For example, they are called 
clerks, assistants, aides, subprofessional, nonprofessional, or supporting 
staff. The following groups recur in many classification plans: 

Pages—employees used principally for shelf work or moving books 
but often assigned some additional responsibilities of a clerical nature 
such as physical preparation of books. 

Clerks or clerical staff—positions in which the common business 
practices are the primary duties even though in-service training may 
relate those practices to library situations. Many library systems have 
numerous levels of service in this category with promotional oppor- 
tunities culminating in a position as administrative assistant. 

Library assistant/aide/technician—usually trained on the job or in 
special library-sponsored classes to perform various duties from tech- 
nical processing to circulation, public relations, and even some refer- 
ence work of a directional or fact locating type. Grades or levels of 
positions in the nonprofessional classification may number six or more 
in large libraries or systems. Education and experience of applicants 
may qualify them for entry above the minimum salary for the class. 

Student assistants—Many schools, colleges, and universities are for- 
tunate in having part-time employees whose knowledge, skills, and 
abilities enable them to perform many of the para-professional duties. 

Excluded from the supporting staff for the purpose of this report are: 

1. Librarians. 

2. Subject, language, or other professional specialists. Personnel 
employed for duties in which their education or ability in a particular 
field is the prime requisite are often classified in special professional 
categories. 

3. Trainees, that is, college graduates employed while obtaining pro- 
fessional education for library service. Appointments are usually for a 
limited period at the end of which the employee moves to the pro- 
fessional group or reverts to the nonprofessional status. 

In line with generally recognized principles of position classification, 
this committee based its study on the following assumptions: 

* The distinctions between professional librarian work and work 
closely allied to it but not in itself professional is often difficult and 
requires careful analysis based on knowledge of the occupation, upon 
recognized classification standards, and detailed position descriptions. 
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PHOTO COURTESY or PUBLIC LIBRARY OF CINCINNATI AND HAMILTON COUNTY 


Pages sort a rush of returned books 


Duties of the position are the basis for the classification. Among the 
differences that distinguish professional from nonprofessional work are 
that librarian positions primarily demand a knowledge of and background 
in the theories, principles, and objectives of library service and its func- 
tional specialties; analytical ability and capability to exercise judgment; 
an understanding of interrelationships between the library clientele or 
public, the institution or parent organization of the library, and other 
information sources; the capability to deal successfully with a variety 
of library administrative and management problems; ability to analyze 
and adapt to changing needs; awareness of research and developments 
in librarianship and related fields so as to evaluate and apply findings of 
such studies as appropriate. This knowledge is based on an educational 
background and knowledge in depth of one or more subjects acquired 
by college education and followed by graduate level training in library 
service at an accredited college or university. 

• Many library activities may be organized so that specific tasks 
can be performed successfully by nonprofessional staff. Some librarian 
positions contain a high percentage of clerical duties as an integral part 
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of a professional responsibility. Often these duties may be broken down 
into a series of steps which may be assigned to clerical or nonprofes- 
sional staff. 

* Reorganization and restructuring of some librarian positions ap- 
pears to be an essential step toward meeting the critical existing short- 
age of professional librarians and future requirements. A realignment 
of duties often can separate individual steps so that some components 
of a professional task with narrower responsibilities can be assigned 
to nonprofessional personnel. Such action should aid in recruitment of 
higher quality applicants and should result in more efficient and eco- 
nomical use of personnel. 

* À recognized middle group of employees between the professional 
and clerical levels would help to solve some of the library manpower 
problems. The gap between clerical and professional staff is often too 
wide, leading to reluctance to reassign segments of professional respon- 
sibilities. A middle level staff competently trained could further relieve 
professional staff from performing routines, techniques, and procedures 
not requiring full professional knowledge. 

* Movement up the career ladder for nonprofessional staff would 
not permit crossover to professional positions unless the individual met 
the qualification standards for professional librarian. A supporting staff 
of library clerks and library technical assistants would progress in a 
separate career series as high as the work is available and their talents 
enable them to perform. 

* The nonprofessional duties and responsibilities involve application 
of a variety of procedures and processes based on predetermined guide- 
lines and precedents. They do not include application of full profes- 
sional knowledge and ability for predicting effects of innovations or 
appraising the validity of changes on the basis of theoretical considera- 
tions. 

* The proposed middle staff of library employees may be considered 
as falling within the clerical series particularly by libraries under a 
civil service plan that does not recognize other categories of nonpro- 
fessional staff for libraries. 


Limits of the report 


Analysis of the employment market and the needs of library manage- 
ment are given priority in this report. It projects the concept of trained 
supporting staff for professional librarians. The report does not neces- 
sarily reflect existing classifications or employment opportunities in all 
types of libraries. The roles of the library clerk and library technical 
assistant are conceived as a realistic partial solution to library man- 
power problems. Monetary return the employee may expect from the 
extra training in the current employment market is not a major con- 
sideration. 

Other professions, such as teachers, social workers, doctors, and 
nurses are confronted with similar problems—the educated specialists 
are spending too much time on routines at the expense of services. Їп 
order to improve conditions, supporting staffs are being developed. 

Assessment of the role in library service of personnel with library 
courses as part of a program of formal education culminating in a 
baccalaureate degree was not within the purview of this committee. This 
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fact does not preclude the use of such personnel in appropriate assign- 
ments. 


Two categories proposed 


Two levels of subprofessional or para-professional staff are proposed, 
to be associated in subsidiary or accessory capacity, namely library 
clerks and library technical assistants. The term technician was dis- 
carded in view of the characteristics that have become associated with 
it in scientific fields. Assignments include nonprofessional or para- 
professional duties of limited scope. Performance of such work pri- 
marily requires skills peculiar to library work, such as knowledge of a 
circulation system, ability to perform simple cataloging and classifica- 
tion, to transcribe in bibliographic form, to use book lists, dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, and other elementary reference aids, to apply clearly 
established methods, skills, and procedures to the service needs of a 
library under the supervision of a librarian. Duties may be limited to 
one department or area of service. Skills and knowledge typically are 
gained through on-the-job experience or through specialized training 
courses. Large units of service may desire to develop grade levels within 
these two categories. 

Excluded from library clerk or library technical assistant positions 
are: 

l. Positions in which the clerical work is of a general office nature 
and can be filled by individuals with office-type specialized experience, 
e.g., secretary, personnel clerk, accounts maintenance clerk, file clerk. 

2. Positions which require a full professional knowledge of librarian- 
ship and exercise of judgment based on a broad knowledge of books 
and other library resources, their intellectual organization, and their 
educational, informational, international, cultural, and scholarly use. 

3. Positions involving specific but limited library techniques and 
functions when the work requires other professional, scientific, or spe- 
cialized education in the subject matter. Artists, editors, and other 
professional specialists fall within this category as do positions for 
which language or subject competence are of primary importance. 


Not clerical, not professional 


The relative importance of the position of the library clerk or library 
technical assistant duties compared with the requirements for typing, 
stenographic, card punch operations, or other specialized clerical skills 
is the major consideration. When the primary requirements are for 
clerical skills, the position would be classified as a clerical job. 

Modern management practices and mechanization of some library 
operations frequently make it possible to divide complex operations or 
functions into a series of simple tasks. This permits shift of parts of 
professional operations from a single professional librarian to one or 
more assistants who operate under direction of the librarian. Therefore 
actual duties must be analyzed as well as the supervision received and 
the knowledge and ability possessed by the employee. Consideration is 
also given to the recruitment sources, the career ladder, and the needs 
of management. 

Library clerks and library technical assistants work under the super- 
vision of a supervisory assistant or a librarian. They are typically pro- 
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Assistant answers patron's question at ready reference desk... 


ficient in one functional area or in limited phases of library service 
work. Generally they follow established methods and procedures which 
have been developed by librarians for the service needs of the particu- 
lar library. The work requires a practical knowledge of library func- 
tions and services, familiarity with standard library tools, and the 
ability to apply the methods and procedures of the particular library. 


Library clerk 


DEFINITION. А library clerk performs duties involving simple tasks 
related to typical library goals and functions but limited to strict adher- 
ence to specific routines and procedures. Work is under close supervi- 
sion of a librarian or library technical assistant. 

SCOPE ОЕ ASSIGNMENTS. Duties typically include repetitive clerical or 
manual library routines or application of procedures within specific 
guidelines. Instructions are readily memorized or set forth in a staff or 
operating manual. Examples are: work at a circulation desk, such as 
routines of charging, discharging or renewing materials, registration 
of readers, reserving books, overdues; searching shelves and arranging 
materials; physical preparation and minor mending of books and other 
materials; ordering printed cards; preparation of orders for library 
materials, typing catalog cards, etc., in accordance with standing in- 
structions. Some positions may call for related duties such as care of 
audiovisual materials and text collections, use of duplicating, flexowriter 
and other machines, maintaining records for periodicals, preparation 
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PHOTOS COURTESY OF MILWAUKEE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


clerk checks file of serials received by library. . . clerk types catalog cards. 


for bindery, simple directional and factual information about library 
services or materials. In a small library, assignment may cover a variety 
of duties of limited complexity. 

PERSONAL СомтАстѕ. Such activity is required in some positions not 
only with other employees but the library’s clientele and business asso- 
ciates. At the library clerk level, public contacts are usually of a rela- 
tively factual or directional nature. Departures from established pro- 
cedures are referred to higher authority. 

LEVEL oF RESPONSIBILITY. It is usually limited to routine work which 
is spot checked. More difficult assignments are subject to close review. 
Consequences of error are not long lasting except when public relations 
are involved. Prior clearance is obtained from supervisor on matters 
concerning judgment or change from established patterns. 

The library clerk does not normally supervise other employees. On a 
large staff, he may be responsible for lower grade clerical staff. 

QUALIFICATION STANDARDS PmoPosED. One must be a high school 
graduate or above with a knowledge of office practices, including typ- 
ing, and, through experience on a clerical staff of a library or special 
vocational training. One must be oriented to the library program, prac- 
tices, terminology and have developed skills in specific library rou- 
tines and procedures pertinent to this level of assignment. Positions in 
which the library clerk has contact with the public require tact, cour- 
tesy, poise, and alertness plus judgment sufficient to carry on public 
contacts of a relatively factual or directional nature. 
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EXAMPLES OF ASSIGNMENTS. Illustrative of duties but not all inclu- 
sive are the following: 

1. In a small library of any type and particularly in a school library, 
the library clerk may assist in library routines such as acquisition, 
mechanical preparation, and circulation of instructional materials and 
equipment; care of shelves and files; direct users to the location of 
library materials. Examples of specific duties related to acquisition and 
mechanical preparation of materials include searching for simple trade 
bibliographic data, maintaining checklists of magazines, opening and 
collating new books, adding marks of ownership, preparing pamphlets 
and clippings for files, and special library filing. In connection with 
circulation, he assists at the charging desk, sorts and files book cards, 
cards or slips other materials, counts and records circulation statistics, 
compiles statistical data, and issues overdue notices. He also gives 
assistance in shelving books and other materials, is responsible for the 
order and appearance of shelves and files, shifts materials as required, 
and assists with inventory records. In a small library employing only 
one assistant, secretarial duties relating to library business may be 
assigned. The library clerk works under direct supervision of a librar- 
ian or library technical assistant. 

2. In a larger library having separate departments, as in a school, 
college or university, special, or public library, typical assignments for 
a library clerk are: 

* [n the circulation department: registers library borrowers; ex- 
plains lending rules, arrangement and resources of library; assists 
readers in locating specific books; checks out library materials to 
patrons; sorts and files charge records; issues overdue notices; counts 
and records circulation statistics; receives and records fine money; 
performs assigned shelf reading and assists in inventory. The work is 
performed under the direction of a library technical assistant or other 
head of department. 

* [n a technical services department: follows established routines 
in sorting, alphabetizing, or arranging catalog and shelf-list cards. 
Checks catalog cards with entries under personal names. Performs cleri- 
cal preparation of catalog and shelf-list cards. Sorts, alphabetizes, and 
stamps cards for withdrawal processes. 

* [n a technical processing department: prepares a variety of li- 
brary materials presorted by the supervisor, applying procedures and 
instructions pertinent to the piece in hand (books, pamphlets, music, 
recordings, films, microfilms, etc.). For example: processing with book 
cards, pockets, stamps, and appropriate markings, new acquisitions, 
reinstatements, reclassified titles, transfers, and rebound materials for 
reference and circulation use; preparing binder's slips; mending; let- 
tering with machine or stylus; and maintaining reconditioning rec- 
ords and other files. Using knowledge of formats and bindings, he 
makes a preliminary separation of books to be reconditioned; prepares 
books for contract binding; receives books bound on contract; checks 
against bindery invoices; and processes. 

* [n a serial records section: maintains records of serial publica- 
tions, identifies serial publications and posts receipt of issue to proper 
record, routes copies in accordance with standardized distribution lists, 
distributes extra copies, determines whether issues are missing and, if 
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so, follows established procedures for submitting claims. Matters con- 
cerning serials which are difficult to identify, for example because of 
a change in issuing organization, distribution channels, numbering 
sequence, unusual titling patterns, foreign language publications, etc., 
are referred to the supervisor. 


Library technical assistant 


DEFINITION. Library technical assistant duties are based on skills 
required by the library clerk, but, in addition, a proficiency developed 
in one or more functional areas or in certain limited phases of library 
service is required. Library technical assistants will generally follow 
established procedures which have been developed by librarians. They 
work under the supervision of a librarian and may supervise and direct 
library clerks or clerical staff. In a closely coordinated library system, 
a library technical assistant may be responsible for a service unit. 

In this category, there may be personnel with additional qualifications 
such as college credits or some courses in library service whose edu- 
cational background qualifies them for more independent responsibility 
for limited aspects of library services. 

Scope or ASSIGNMENTS. Typical duties include supervision of library 
clerk or clerical staff in performance of duties in the area of assign- 
ment. He may perform specialized library clerical duties, such as 
descriptive cataloging, interlibrary loan or acquisitions work, help read- 
ers in using catalog, locate simple bibliographic information, answer 
directional questions, be in charge of department, such as circulation 
or reserve collection. He uses independent judgment and makes deci- 
sions within guidelines but consults with librarian or supervisor on 
unusual problems and works under general supervision of librarian. 

PersonaL Contacts. Many positions require supervision of other 
employees and a work relationship with the library's clientele and 
business associates. Public contacts are usually important to the as- 
signment. The degree of authority is limited to adherence to estab- 
lished library policies. 

LEVEL or RESPONSIBILITY. He deals with a wide variety of situations 
including frequent public and personal contacts and relies to a large 
extent on staff manuals or established policies, frequently requesting 
advice of his supervisor. Independent actions or decisions are subject 
to review. Errors in judgment may injure the staff and public rela- 
tions or delay program development. 

QUALIFICATION STANDARDS PRoposED. High school graduation with 
progressively responsible successful experience as library clerk that has 
led to proficiency in one or more of the functional areas; or two years 
of appropriate formal post secondary school courses to provide back- 
ground in library services, techniques and procedures, and, if required 
for particular positions, business training in accounting, office manage- 
ment and personnel supervision, operation and maintenance of instruc- 
tional materials and equipment, or automated data processing equip- 
ment, graphic arts skills, and so forth. 

Personal qualifications include discretion, judgment, initiative, in- 
terest and aptitude for library work, ability to understand and follow 
written and oral directions, friendly and effective manner, and ability 
to supervise others. 
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PHOTO COURTESY OF MILWAUKEE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Aide checks out books at drive-in window 


EXAMPLES OF ASSIGNMENTS. Illustrative of duties but not all inclu- 
sive are the following: 

l. In a school library, the duties and responsibilities of the library 
technical assistant are related to the size of the library staff, the library 
program, and the services provided to the school. They may include 
assistance in training and review of the work of the library clerk and 
student aides and coordination of work of parent volunteers. Under 
direction of a librarian, he may supervise circulation desk work, file 
and revise catalog cards, cross references, add new serials; plan and 
prepare displays; check bibliographies for required information; assist 
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in preparation of lists of instructional materials on specific subjects, 
prepare orders for library materials; prepare statistics; accept respon- 
sibility for additions to and upkeep of clipping, pamphlet, and other 
files of special materials; assistance in preparation and utilization of 
instructional materials. He may employ skills necessary for operation 
and maintenance of instructional equipment and schedule and record 
loans. 

2. In a public, college, university, or special library, duties vary de- 
pending upon the size and departmentalization of the library. For 
example, in a small library organization, the library technical assistant 
is delegated responsibility for many of the clerical and business op- 
erations under the supervision of the librarian and for direct super- 
vision in many instances over the work of clerical and part-time help. 

3. In a larger library organization, the library technical assistant 
may be in charge of a service, such as circulation with responsibility 
for supervision and training of pages and clerical staff. Depending upon 
the department to which assigned, he may perform or be responsible 
for a variety of duties, such as informational desk service, preparation 
of work and time schedules, supervision of clipping, picture, and other 


files. 


Recommendations 


Greater use of a middle-level service of library employees between 
clerical and professional is recommended in view of demands for li- 
brary service and growth of library activities. In view of the present 
and anticipated employment market, it is essential to assign the limited 
number of professional librarians only to duties that require full pro- 
fessional education. It is recommended that two levels of service be 
recognized between clerical and professional staff—1) library clerk 
and 2) library technical assistant. Classification standards for these 
levels and typical duties are proposed for consideration. Grades within 
the two series would be established as required, and either or both 
types employed as appropriate for the level of work assigned. 

In terms of modern management practice and for maximum use of 
professionally qualified librarians, some pre-employment training of 
staff below professional level is desirable. The in-service training in 
individual libraries of this work force estimated at requiring over 
145,000 additional personnel in the next ten years is neither economical 
nor feasible except by large libraries or library systems. Furthermore, 
with mobility of population, a standardized preparation of supporting 
staff would enhance employment prospects of the individual and aid 
the employing agency. Screening of prospective applicants and orien- 
tation in library goals and methodology of such a middle-level library 
staff is practical through vocational and junior college training pro- 
grams. Projects of this nature may obtain financial assistance under 
federal government legislation. 

It is recommended that the Library Education Division and Library 
Administration Division recognize the value of training for library 
clerks and library technical assistants and develop curricula and stan- 
dards for such training to strengthen existing and planned programs. 

eee 
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THE WORLD'S LARGEST RECORD & AUDIO DEALER 


Zu GOODY. 


To ALL LIBRARIANS: - 

Make THE BEST USE of your NEW 
TITLE 1 and TITLE 2 Funds. Choose 
your LP RECORDS and PRE-RECORDED Tapes . 





from THE WORLD'S LARGEST DEALER. 


OVER 380 DIFFERENT 
LABELS of ALL CATEGORIES 
SUCH AS 
CLASSICAL o SEMI-CLASSICAL e 
OPERA e POPULAR e JAZZ e 
FOLK MUSIC • SHOWS © PLAYS e 
ROCK n ROLL е READINGS e 
POETRY ә COMEDY etc., etc., etc. 





Records Delivered 
Open Account 
to Your School, 
University or Library 


Our Discount Ranges from 


MA.. 


ACCORDING to sixe of ONE ORDER: 

up to 50 RECORDS ............... 30% OFF 
up to 100 RECORDS ...... 331; % OFF 
up to 250 RECORDS ........ 359, OFF 
300 RECORDS or MORE ..40*, OFF 


Our PRE-RECORDED TAPE 
DISCOUNTS range from 25% to 30% 


LIBRARY PERSONNEL are asked to pre-pay their orders including 50¢ to cover all 'post- 
age charges. Above prices to all staff personnel, no open accounts to staff personnel, 


' please. 


Be sure YOU get Sam Goody's comprehensive catalog of Speech, Litera- 
ture, Drama and Poetry contains 15,000 poems, plays, and sonnets. 


Send for your copy today. The price is $1.00. However, a credit 
will be given with receipt of your first order. 









LÀ E 
PLEASE REFER to THIS AD 
For further information write: Mr. Schaffner 


SAM GOODY * 46-35 54th Road * Maspeth, New York 11378 
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by Alex Ladenson 


; a result of important amendments to 

G the Fair Labor Standards Act (P.L. 
89-601) enacted by Congress on Septem- 
ber 23, 1966, school, hospital, college, and 
university libraries are now subject to the 
provisions of this law. 

Before describing these provisions, it 
may be helpful to trace briefly the legisla- 
tive history of this measure. The Fair La- 
bor Standards Act was adopted June 25, 
1938, under the administration of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and was designed to help 
fight the Great Depression. In his message 
to Congress in 1937, President Roosevelt 
declared: 


Our nation so richly endowed with natural 
resources and with a capable and industrious 
population should be able to devise ways and 
means of insuring to all our able-bodied 
working men and women a fair day's pay 
for a fair day's work. 


This new labor law met with consider- 
able success and, as a consequence, was 
broadened and expanded under the suc- 
cessive Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy, and 
Johnson administrations. President Tru- 
man made the following assessment in 
1949: “This act has proved to be wise and 
progressive remedial legislation for the 
welfare not only of our wage earners, but 
of our whole economy.” President Eisen- 
hower, in his first economic report to the 
nation, stated that “ап effective minimum 
wage program should cover millions of low- 


paid workers now exempted.” 


In a special message to Congress on 
February 2, 1961, President Kennedy, rec- 


ommending a minimum wage increase 


and expanded coverage under the act, said: 


This will improve the incomes, level of living, 
morale, and efficiency of many of our lowest 
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paid workers and provide incentives for their 
more productive utilization. This can actually 
increase productivity and hold down unit 
costs, with no adverse effects on our competi- 
tion in world markets and our balance of 
payments. 


President Johnson, in a somewhat simi- 
lar vein, made the following statement in 
his message to Congress of May 18, 1965: 


Many American workers whose employment 
is clearly within the reach of this law have 
never enjoyed its benefits. Unfortunately, 
these workers are generally in the lowest 
wage groups and most in need of wage and 
hour protection. We must extend minimum 
wage and overtime protection to them. 


Finally, in its report on the proposed 
1966 amendments, the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare wrote: 


The committee believes that the proposed 
amendments contained in H.R.13712 consti- 
tute an important contribution to the nation's 
war on poverty. Poverty is not restricted to 
the unemployed alone. Many who are counted 
among the ranks of the poor are workers who 
receive less than a living wage. One of the 
reasons for this is that they are employed in 
industries outside the protection of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. Extending the coverage 
of the act will do much to relieve the plight 
of these “working poor." 


lt is clear from the above that this la- 
bor legislation which has been on the fed- 
eral statute books for almost three decades 
has enjoyed the blessings of both Demo- 
cratic and Republican administrations. 

Under the 1966 amendments, the Fair 
Labor Standards Act applies to every em- 
ployee who “is engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce, 
or is employed in an enterprise engaged 
in commerce" (Title 29, sec. 206, U.S. 
Code). At this point the lay person may 
well inquire, by what stretch of the English 
language do school, hospital, college, and 
university libraries come within the pur- 
view of this law. The answer is to be found 
in the legal definition of the phrase, “an 
enterprise engaged in commerce.” 

To begin with the act defines the term 
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"enterprise engaged in commerce," in part, 
as an enterprise whose employees are en- 
gaged in handling or working on “goods 
that have been moved in or produced for 
commerce." It is quite obvious that library 
employees handle goods that have been 
moved in or produced for commerce. The 
act further defines the term "enterprise" 
as "related activities performed by any 
person or persons for a common business 
purpose." It then goes on to provide that 
for purposes of this law, the following 
activities shall be deemed to be for a busi- 
ness purpose: 


[Activities] in connection with the operation 
of a hospital, an institution primarily engaged 
in the care of the sick, the aged, the mentally 
ill or defective who reside on the premises of 
such institution, a school for mentally or 
physically handicapped or gifted children, 
an elementary or secondary school, or an 
institution of higher education (regardless of 
whether or not such hospital, institution, or 
school is public or private or operated for 
profit or not for profit.) 

(Title 29, sec. 203, U.S. Code.) 


It is the above provision that specifically 
brings school, hospital, college, and uni- 
versity libraries within the operation of 
this act. 

Turning now to the substantive provi- 
sions of the act, it should be observed that 
there are two major sets of provisions: one 
relating to minimum wages, the other to 
hours of work. For this reason, the law is 
also referred to as the “Wages and Hours 
Act.” 

For all nonagricultural employees 
brought under the act by the 1966 amend- 
ments, and this includes persons employed 
in school, hospital, college, and university 
libraries, the legal minimum wage rates 
are set at the following levels: 

1. Not less than $1 an hour, beginning 
February 1, 1967. 

2. Not less than $1.15 an hour, beginning 
February 1, 1968. 

3. Not less than $1.30 an hour, beginning 
February 1, 1969. 

4. Not less than $1.45 an hour, beginning 
February 1, 1970. 
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9. Not less than $1.60 an hour, beginning 
February 1, 1971. 


It may be of interest to note that the 
minimum wage rates for previously cov- 
ered employment under the act, prior to 
the 1966 amendments, were increased to 
not less than $1.40 an hour, beginning 
February 1, 1967, and not less than $1.60 
an hour, beginning February 1, 1968. 

It should also be observed that the law 
permits full-time students to be employed 
in retail or service establishments or in ag- 
riculture at a wage xate not less than 85 
per cent of the minimum wage applicable 
under the schedule enumerated above, on 
a part-time basis. Permission to do this, 
however, must first be secured by the em- 
ployer from the U.S. Department of Labor. 
Such student employment is restricted to 
twenty hours per week except during school 
vacations. The number of students that 
may be so employed is limited in accor- 
dance with a formula prescribed in the act. 

With reference to maximum hours of 
work, the law provides that no employee 
shall be scheduled for more than a forty- 
hour workweek unless such employee is 
paid overtime at a rate of not less than 
one and one-half the regular rate at which 
he is employed. For newly covered em- 
ployment, however, (including occupations 
in school, hospital, college, and university 
libraries) the overtime provision takes ef- 
fect as follows: 


1. After 44 hours in a workweek, begin- 
ning February 1, 1967. 

2. After 42 hours in a workweek, begin- 
ning February 1, 1968. 

8. After 40 hours in a workweek, begin- 
ning February 1, 1969. 


It is important to indicate that the Fair 
Labor Standards Act does not apply to any 
person employed in an executive, adminis- 
trative, or professional capacity. The law 
also exempts from its provisions academic 
administrative personnel and elementary 
and secondary school teachers. 

Under the act, employers are required to 
maintain records on wages, hours, and 
other items in accordance with regulations 


issued by the Secretary of Labor. Failure 
to pay the statutory minimum wage and 
overtime compensation renders the em- 
ployer subject to cumulative back-wage li- 
abilities. Unpaid wages may be restored 
through the intervention of the Department 
of Labor or recovered through court ac- 
tion. Serious violations of the law may re- 
sult in severe penalities. Records required 
by the law must be made available for in- 
spection by representatives of the Labor 
Department. 

For the sake of completeness, it may be 
pertinent to report, also, that the law con- 
tains provisions restricting child labor and 
establishes sixteen years as the minimum 
age for most employment covered by the 
act. The law also prohibits employers from 
discriminating on the basis of sex in the 
payment of wages for equal work. In the 
same establishment, employees of one sex 
must not be paid wages at rates lower than 
those paid employees of the other sex for 
doing equal work on jobs requiring equal 
skill, effort, and responsibility which are 
performed under similar working condi- 
tions. 

One final question remains. Does the 
Fair Labor Standards Act apply to public 
libraries? The answer is no. Ín defining 
the term “employer,” the law specifically 
excludes the U.S. government or any state 
or political subdivision thereof (except 
with respect to employees of a state or 
political subdivision employed in a hospi- 
tal, school, or institution of higher educa- 
tion). Although the act is not legally appli- 
cable to public libraries, it is important for 
public librarians to be cognizant of its pro- 
visions. Labor unions and employee groups 
will no doubt bring pressure to bear on 
library boards to meet the wage and hour 
standards fixed in the law. Since these are 
minimum standards, it is dificult in an 
affluent society to oppose them. 

Further information concerning the pro- 
visions or operation of the act may be ob- 
tained from any regional or field office of 
the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 


divisions of the U.S. Department of Labor. 
#62 
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Every School or School Library should have 


THIS BEAUTIFUL 24-INCH-DIAMETER GLOBE 


in one of these NEW FUNCTIONAL MOUNTINGS 


The magnificent new 24-inch Cartocraft library refer- 
ence globe has become even more useful and ap- 
pealing to young children by virtue of two unique and 
functional mountings that have found great favor in 
school libraries and modern classrooms. 72" in cir- 
cumference. 


THE LOW-LEVEL GLOBE 


This mounting is designed so that small children, especially in 
the primary grades, can examine the globe easily—and to facili- 
fate transportation. The 24" globe is mounted in a Freedom 
Cradle attached to a low platform with wheels. Any place on the 
lorge globe can be examined by small children who are im- 
pressed by its large size and the ease with which they can 
point to places in any part of the world. The mounting makes 
it possible to transport the globe reodily from the library or 
classroom to any other classroom. 


Order No. G23POWW .............. Aor SS deis $123.50 
THE CART-A-GLOBE 


Here is another easily transported globe mounting—a handy tote 
cart with two shelves. The upper level is designed to hold the 24" 
globe in a Freedom Cradle, which can be removed from the cart 
if desired. The shelf below will carry the atlases or other books. 
This mounting is especially desirable for conveying the globes 
from the library to the classroom or from one classroom to an- 
other. 


Order No. XTCG24 лушы шее ккк ЫКСЫЗ Жыны» $150.50 


The Cartocraft 24" globe presents physical facts about the world 
as well as cultural and political data. Varying shades of green, 
yellow, buff and brown depict elevations above sea level, Ocean 
depths are shown in shades of blue. 


AVAILABLE ALSO IN 
FLOOR STAND MOUNTINGS: 


G24P15 NAVIGATOR Blond Maple .................. $195.00 
G24P15w NAVIGATOR Genuine Walnut .............. 210.00 
G24P15m NAVIGATOR Mahogany finish .............. 210.00 
G24P15f NAVIGATOR Fruitwood finish ............... 210.00 


See pages 48 and 49 of Catalog 68. 


ORDER FROM THE PUBLISHERS OR WRITE 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
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The Cart-a-Globe 


DENOYER-GEPPERT | ms 


GLOBES 





TIMES MIRROR 


5235 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60640 


ATLASES 
PICTURES 
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by W. Н. Auden 





The Idle Word 
The Black Word 


In all literary awards there is an element of 


lottery. It would be false modesty were I to. 


say that I am unworthy of the great honor 
you are paying me today; at the same time, 
however, I can think of several other writers 
- who would, I know, have deserved it no less 
than І. This means that, in thanking you, I 
must try to speak less on my own behalf than 
in the name of all my fellow-citizens of the 
Republic of Letters, that holy society which 
knows no national frontiers, possesses no mili- 
tary hardware, and where the only political 
duty incumbent on all of us at all times is to 
love the Word and defend it against its ene- 
mies.  . 

Our principal enemies of the True Word 
are two—the Idle Word and the Black Magi- 
cian. 


The idle word 

He who tells a deliberate lie is aware of 
what he is doing; lying may corrupt his heart 
but not his intellect or the language in which 
he lies. But we corrupt our hearts, our intel- 
lects, and our language when we use words 
for purposes to which the judgement, true or 
false, is irrelevant. We сап, for instance, 
speak, not because we have anything we be- 
lieve it important to say, but because we are 
afraid of silence or of not being noticed. And 
we can listen to or read the words of others, 
not in order to learn something, but because 
we are bored and need to fill up time. Cock- 
tail-party chatter and journalism in the pejor- 
ative sense are two aspects of the same disease 
-—what the Bible calls Idle Words for which 
at Judgement Day God will hold us account- 
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able. Since the chatterer has nothing he really 
wishes to say and the journalist nothing he 
really wishes to write, it is of no consequence 
to either what words they actually use. In 
consequence, it is not long before they forget 
the exact meanings of words and their precise 
grammatical relations and, presently, without 
knowing it, are talking and writing nonsense. 

This kind of corruption of language has 
been enormously encouraged by mass educa- 
tion and mass media. Until quite recently, 
most people spoke the language of the social 
class into which they were born. Their vocab- 
ulary might be limited, but they had learned it 
at first-hand from their parents and neigh- 
bors, so that they knew the correct meanings 
of such words as they did know and made no 
attempt to use any others. Today, I would 
guess that nine-tenths of the population does 
not know what 30 per cent of the words it uses 
actually mean. Thus, it is possible to hear 
someone who is feeling sick say “I am nau- 
seous,” for a reviewer of a spy-thriller to de- 
scribe it as enervating, and for a television 
star to say of an investment agency which was 
sponsoring -his program, “they are integrity- 
ridden.” 

To make polite conversation is, of course, 
essential to a civilized society, and if idleness 
of speech has become such a problem in our 
time, one of the reasons is that polite conver- 
sation is no longer regarded as an art which 
has to be learned. When we are children, the 
only society we know is a society of intimates 
—parents, brothers and sisters, uncles and 
aunts, etc. It is only as we grow older that we 
encounter strangers, some of whom may in 
the future become intimate friends, others cas- 
ual acquaintances, while others we shall never 
see again, and we have to learn that we cannot 
speak to strangers or, for that matter to the 
public, in the same way that we speak to inti- 
mates. One of the worst characteristics of 
present-day society is its childish indiscretion 
which ignores this difference. Both in conver- 





This is the acceptance speech which W. H. Auden, 
poet, essayist, and playwright, delivered upon re- 
ceiving the 1967 National Medal for Literature. 
The award is sponsored by the National Book 
Committee. 
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sation and in books, people today are only too 
ready to take their clothes off in front of total 
strangers. 

Again, while it is a great blessing that a 
man no longer has to be rich in order to 
enjoy the masterpieces of the past, for paper- 
backs, first-rate color reproductions, and ster- 
eo-phonograph records have made them avail- 
able to all but the very poor, this ease of ac- 
cess, if misued,—and we do misuse it—can 
become a curse. We are, all of us, tempted to 
read more books, look at more pictures, listen 
to more music than we can possibly absorb; 
and the result of such gluttony is not a cul- 
tured mind but a consuming one. What it 
reads, looks at, listens to is immediately for- 
gotten, leaving no more traces behind it than 
yesterday's newspaper. 


Words as black magic 


More deadly that the Idle Word is the use 
of words as Black Magic. Like the White 
Magic of poetry, Black Magic is concerned 
with enchantment. But, while the poet is him- 
self enchanted by the subjects he writes about 
and only wishes to share his enchantment with 
others, the Black Magician is perfectly cold. 
He has no enchantment to share with others, 
but uses enchantment as a means of securing 
domination over others and compelling them 
to do his will. He does not ask for a free re- 
sponse to his spell; he demands a tautological 
echo. 

In all ages, the technique of the Black Ma- 
gician has been essentially the same. In his 
spells, the words are deprived of their mean- 
ings and reduced to syllables or verbal noises. 
This may be done literally, as when magicians 
used to recite the Lord's Prayer backwards, or 
by reiterating а word over and over again as 
loudly as possible until it has become a mere 
sound. For millions of people today, words 
like communism, capitalism, imperialism, 
peace, freedom, democracy have ceased to be 
words, the meaning of which can be inquired 
into and discussed, and have become right or 
wrong noises to which the response is as in- 
voluntary as a knee reflex. It makes no differ- 
ence if the magic 1з being employed simply 
for the aggrandisement of the magician him- 
self, or if, as is more usual, he claims to be 
serving some good cause. Indeed, the better 
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the cause he claims to be serving, the more 
evil he does. Most commercial advertising, re- 
voltingly vulgar though it is, is compara- 
tively harmless. If advertising conditions me 
to buy a brand of toilet soap, provided that 
the law prevents the sale of substance which 
poisons my skin or leaves me dirtier that I 
was before, no harm is done me, for it can 
make no difference to my body or soul which 
brand I use. Political and religious propa- 
ganda are another matter, for politics and reli- 
gion are spheres where personal choice is es- 
sential. 

As a practioner of the art, I could wish, for 
wordly reasons, that poetry were more popu- 
lar. I am, however, glad and proud that it is 
not. Poetry cannot be employed by the Black 
Magician; if one responds to a poem at all, 
the response is conscious and voluntary. And 
poetry cannot, it would seem, be reduced to 
an idle word. Novels, even good ones, can be 
read simply to pass the time; music, even the 
greatest, can be used as background noise; 
but nobody has yet learned to consume a 
poem-—either one cannot read it at all, or one 
must listen to it as its author intended it to be 
listened to. 


Employment of language 


Language, as such, is the concern of every 
human being at all times. But artists, whose 
medium is language, that is to say poets and 
novelists, have special problems of their own, 
and these vary with times and places. In cul- 
tures, polytheistic societies, for example, in 
certain historical epochs, like the Romantic 
Age, literary artists have been accorded a 
public status which tempted them to think of 
themselves more highly than they ought to 
think. Today, they are in danger of not taking 
their art seriously enough. Their reaction to 
their diminished status may take two forms. 

They may, in a futile attempt to recover so- 
cial importance, attempt to become propagan- 
dists for some good cause, to be, as current 
jargon has it, engagé. The world about us is, 
as it always has been, full of gross evils and 
appalling misery. But it is a fatal delusion and 
a shocking over-estimation of the importance 
of the artist in the world to suppose that, by 
making works of art, we can do anything to 
eradicate the one or alleviate the other. The 


political and social history of Europe would 
be what it has been if Dante, Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Titian, Mozart, Beethoven, et al., had 
never existed. Where social evils are con- 
cerned, the only effective weapons are two: 
political action and straight reportage of the 
facts, journalism in the good sense. Art is im- 
potent. The utmost an artist can hope to do 
for his contemporary readers is, as Dr. John- 
son said, to enable them a little better to enjoy 
life or a little better to endure it. Further, let 
us remember that, though the great artists of 
the past could not change the course of his- 
tory, it is only through their work that we are 
able to break bread with the dead, and with- 
out communion with the dead, a fully human 
life is impossible. 

The opposite reaction is to imagine that, if 
it is true, and I think it is, that art cannot be 
effective as serious action, then let it be frivo- 
lous action: instead of making political 
speeches, let us invent happenings. But the 
pop artist, like his engagé brother, forgets that 
the artist is not a man of action, but a maker, : 
a fabricator of objects. To believe in the value 
of art is to believe that it is permanently on 
hand in the world. The probabilities of suc- 
cess are against him, but an artist must not at- 
tempt anything less. Until quite recently, this 
seemed self-evident, for all fabrication was 
carried on in the same way. Houses, furniture, 
tools, linen, tableware, wedding-dresses, etc., 
were made to last and be handed on from опе. 
generation to the next. This is no longer the 
case: such things are now deliberately de- 
signed to become obsolescent in a few years. 
This, however deplorable, is possible because 
such craft objects are to some extent neces- 
sary: men must have dwelling places, chairs, 
and so on. But the so-called “fine” arts which 
are purely gratuitous—nobody has to write or 
read a poem or a novel—cannot follow this 
path without becoming extinct. 

In defending us against losing our nerve, let 
us take comfort from the masterpieces of the 
past, for one thing they have to teach us is 
that social and technological change are not as 
fatal to a genuine work of art as we are in- 
clined to fear. Our world is already utterly 
different from the worlds in which they were 
created; yet we can still comprehend and 
enjoy them. 
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The future looks-gloomy enough, but there 
is one change in our ways of thought which 
, seems to me encouraging. Since the end of the 
eighteenth century until quite recently, the 
scientists believed and succeeded in convinc- 
ing most people that they were right, that sci- 
ence could arrive at an objective knowledge of 
things-in-themselves. To this assertion artists 
reacted in two ways: some tried to become as 
much like scientists as possible and banded to- 
gether under the slogan of naturalism; others 
averted their eyes from the phenomenal world 
altogether as the abode of Satan and tried to 
create purely aesthetic worlds out of their sub- 
jective feelings. 

Tf today, it seems to me, the word “real” 
can be used at all, the only world which is 
real for us, as the world in which all of us, in- 
cluding scientists, are born, work, love, Late, 
and die, is the primary phenornenal world as 
it is and always has been presented to us 
through our senses, a world in which the sun 
moves across the sky from east to west, the 
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stars are hung in the vault of heaven, the mea- 
sure of magnitude is the human body, and ob- 
jects are either in motion or at rest. If this be 
accepted, it is possible that artists may be- 
come both more modest and more self-as- 
sured. None will produce the kind of work 
which demands that a reader spend his whole 
life reading it and nothing else. The.claim to 
be a genius will become as strange a notion as 
it would have seemed to the Middle Ages. 
There might even be a return to a belief in the 


` phenomenal world as a realm of sacred analo- 


gies. 

But this is guessing. In the nieantime, and 
whatever is going to happen, we must try to 
live as E. M. Forster recommends that we 
should. 


The people I respect must behave as if they 
were immortal and as if society were eternal. 
Both assumptions are false. Both must be ac- 
cepted as true if we are to go on working and 
eating and loving and are able to keep. open a 
few breathing-holes for the human spirit. ӨӨӨ 
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ВЕЦ ВЕ 
вец ае 
BELLE 


computer-aided loan system 


ВЕЦ АЕ 
BELLREL 


At last, the much discussed real-time (immedi- 
ate response) computer system for handling 
transactions in a library network has gone 
into operation. The computer-aided library 
loan system aimed at providing faster and 
more responsive service is a first for Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories at Murray Hill, New Jer- 
sey. The system consists of two terminals in 
each of the Holmdel, Murray Hill, and Whip- 
pany, New Jersey, technical information li- 
braries linked by Dataphone © to the comp- 
troller’s division 360-40 computer at Mur- 
ray Hill. 

In effect, the book and journal collections 
of the Bell Laboratories’ three largest libraries 
are pooled in one large computer-stored li- 
brary providing instant circulation informa- 
tion to librarians who are miles apart. 

BELLREL has many automatic features 
built in to aid both librarians and library 
users. For example, two of the member librar- 
les might buy a copy of an important new 
book which becomes very popular. As re- 
quests pour in, the library clerk tells BELL- 
REL the assigned account number of each 
person wanting the book. Аз soon as a copy 
of the book is returned, BELLREL automati- 
cally determines who is first in line, charges 
the book to him (wherever he is located), as- 
signs the correct loan period, and tells the li- 
‘brary loan clerk where the book should be 
sent. The waiting list is then “bumped up” in 
much the same manner as airline reservations. 

If the borrower does not return the book on 
time, the system produces an overdue notice. 
In the meantime, at frequent intervals, BELL- 


REL reports on how many people are on the 
waiting list. This provides libraries with the 
necessary information in deciding on addi- 
tional orders to fill the demand. 

In addition, for the borrower who can't lo- 
cate a particular book, the clerk asks the com- 
puter about the status of the volume. Within 
several seconds BELLREL responds, indicat- 
ing if the volume is on loan, who has it, if 
other copies exist, and if there are other users 
on a waiting list. 

For librarians, one of the more important 
benefits other than the immediate response ca- 
pabilities would be the improved feedback on 
the use of publications. Information that has 
been too costly to collect in the past few years 
could once again be provided. BELLREL can 
report on the use of book titles and subject 
areas by each library location, thus providing 
the librarian with an additional tool in build- 
ing resources, shifting subject materials to 
meet needs, and as a guide in weeding. 

This system, then, can be said to provide li- 
braries with information on loans, returns, re- . 
newals, reservations, and queries. In all, eigh- 
teen types of “real-time” questions or transac- 
tions can be handled. 

Overnight processing on a "batch" basis is 
used for ready-to-mail overdue notices, 
printed with all information, including the 
borrower’s address. This has eliminated the 
hand processing of some 60,000 notices per 
year for this library system. It is this same 
“batch” processing that provides the informa- 
tion on the current status of books, journals, 
and other circulating materials. 
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Book and borrower data required for 
immediate retrieval is maintained in direct ac- 
cess disk files, and a complete history of all 
transactions are recorded on magnetic tapes. 

The BELLREL System was recently demon- 
strated to members of the American Docu- 
mentation Institute as part of a tour of Bell 
Laboratories, Holmdel locations, during the 
30th annual A.D.I. convention in New York. 

During the demonstration, a loan clerk at 
the keyboard of an input terminal at Holmdel 
queried the computer at Murray Hill about 
the availability of book titles and made addi- 
tions to the waiting lists. In less than two sec- 
onds, she received a response from the com- 
puter. The answer was printed out at her type- 
writer terminal. 

Because information can be recorded either 
directly through the typewriter console or 
through the use of a card reading unit àt the 
input terminal, the system can handle all 
classes of library publications with or without 
the use of prepunched cards. This flexibility 
also is available for recording borrower iden- 
tification, since two-thirds of the library trans- 
actions are the remote kind, in response to 
telephone or mailed requests. 


Facts about BELLREL 


* Objectives—Improved ^ service through 
pooling of the Holmdel, Murray Hill, and 
Whippany library resources, up-to-date re- 
` porting on the status of each book, identifi- 
cation of all items on loan to any person, au- 
tomatic follow-up on reservation queues, etc.; 
reduced clerical labor; better feedback on 
collection use, etc. 

e Network—Two IBM terminals with key- 
board, printer, and card read facilities in 
‚ each library (Holmdel, Murray Hill, Whip- 
pany) linked by Western Electric 103A Data- 
phones to the comptrollers division IBM 
860-40 computer at Murray Hill. 

* Computer Equipment—IBM 360-40 with 
256k byte core, #2314 disk units, #2702 
transmission control unit, #2740 monitor 
terminal, etc. 

* Real-time : Operations—Nineteen different 
transactions covering loans, returns, reserva- 
tions, and queries. 

* Batched Operations—Daily loan lists, over- 
due notices, missing lists, high-demand lists, 
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statistics, use analyses, etc. 

* Traffic—Over 300,000 transactions are ex- 
pected to be handled in 1968. 

* On-line Records—Separate disk records 
for publications (initially some 70,000 vol- 
umes) and man files. Access is.direct or by 
the Index Sequential Access Method (ISAM), 
as appropriate. 

* History Records—Each day's transactions 
are transferred that night to magnetic tape, 
giving complete records by publication, sub- 
ject class, date, library location, user, depart- 
ment, etc. 

© Input Operations—Keyboard only or in 
combination with card reading for maximum 
flexibility in handling items with or without 
punched cards. 

* Error Detection—Computer responds to an 
input with alpha identification of the book 
and man identification numbers involved in 
the transaction. Line, message class, data se- 
quence, and other errors are also covered by 
a wide range of diagnostic messages. 

e Reservations Handling—Requesters аге 
queued against the book title, not copy or li- 
brary. When any copy of the title is returned 
to one of the three libraries, the book is au- 
tomatically charged to the first person wait- 
ing, and the waiting list is "bumped up." 

e Collection Accountability—Real-time ac- 
counting for all items charged to individuals, 
outside libraries, bindery, new book display, 
etc., or in transit to a “home” library. Ques- 
tions may be asked about a title, a copy of a 
title, a user's record, the reserve queue, over- 
night loans, etc. 

* Computer Usage— Shared with regular op- 
erations in the comptroller's division. In ad- 
dition to the 360 Operating System, core is 
partitioned into 1) the teleprocessing logic of 
the Queued Teleprocessing Access Method 
(QTAM), 2) the library logic package, in- 
cluding message editing and processing, and 
3) batched processing programs and opera- 
tions for all purposes. 

* Programs—32 real-time and 23 batch pro- 
grams plus the 860 Operating System. Pro- 
grammed in COBOL level F and Basic Assem- 
bly language. 

e System Development—A joint effort of the 
technical information libraries and the comp- 
troller's division. өөө 
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New Interlibrary 


Loan Code Drafted 


At a special meeting held in Chicago on De- 
cember 2—3, the Interlibrary Loan Committee 
of the American Library Association Refer- 
ence Services Division prepared a draft of a 
new national interlibrary loan code. This is 
the fourth code prepared under the auspices 
of committees of ALA; the first code was 
adopted in 1917, the second in 1941, and the 
code currently in use was adopted in 1952 
(slightly revised in 1956). 

In its preparation of the draft of the new 
code, the committee had in mind several ba- 
sic considerations. It was agreed that one na- 
tional code could not meet the needs of all 
libraries. A nationwide code which had few 
restrictions on the types of materials which 
could be requested and on the purposes for 
which requests could be made would place 
an intolerable burden on the larger lending 
libraries and probably could not be honored 
by these libraries. On the other hand, it was 
felt that because of the growth of state and 
regional cooperative systems and cooperative 
acquisitions programs, practices on the local, 
state, and regional level should be as liberal 
as possible. The committee therefore decided 
to prepare a code for use on the national level 
and also to suggest a model code which might 
be adapted for local, regional, and special 
uses. 

Another basic consideration in the prepara- 
tion of the code was the complaint about poor 
borrowing practices—lack of proper biblio- 
graphical form in requests, lack of verifica- 
tion of requests, improper screening, and im- 
proper routing of requests. To try to remedy 


this situation the committee decided to re- 
move the procedural material from the text 
of the code and expand it in the form of a 
separate interlibrary loan manual. The com- 
mittee planned that the publication and dis- 
tribution of the code and manual be handled 
by ALA headquarters, which will hopefully 
make them more widely known and will en- 
courage the standardization of practices and 
procedures. 

The code will be submitted to the boards 
of ALA divisions and to appropriate commit- 
tees of ALA for their consideration at the 
Kansas City Conference. An open meeting on 
the code will be sponsored by the Interlibrary 
Loan Committee at the same conference. 


Draft prepared 
This code, adopted by the American Li- 


brary Association on , governs the 
interlibrary lending relations among libraries 
on the national level, among research librar- 
ies, and among libraries not operating under 
special or local codes. Libraries of a common 
geographical area or those specializing in 
the same field may find it advantageous to 
develop codes for their own needs. There is 
appended to this national code a model state 
code [not included with this text] which may 
be considered for adoption by such groups of 
libraries with common interests. 

On the national level interlibrary loan re- 
quests should be restricted to materials which 
cannot be obtained readily and at moderate 
cost by other means. The costs involved in 
lending and the conflict in demand for cer- 
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tain kinds of materials necessitate this restric- 
tion. 

The American Library Association has pub- 
lished [manual in preparation, not yet pub- 
lished] a manual explaining in detail the pro- 
cedures which should be used in implement- 
ing the principles of this code. Libraries re- 
questing materials on interlibrary loans are 
expected to have copies of this manual and 
to abide by its recommendations. 

The present interlibrary loan system may 
be radically changed by less conventional 
methods of transmission of materials, such 
as telefacsimile and computer networks. Until 
such methods have gained widespread accep- 
tance, their use must be based on special 
agreements among libraries. 

DEFINITION 

Interlibrary loans are transactions in which 
library materials are made available by one 
library to another; for the purposes of this 
code they include the provision of copies as 
substitutes for loans of the original materials. 
PURPOSE 

The purpose of interlibrary loans is to make 
available for research materials. not owned 
by a given library, in the belief that the fur- 
therance of knowledge is in the general in- 
terest. Interlibrary loan service supplements 
a library’s resources by making available for 
the use of an individual materials from other 
libraries and not owned by the borrowing li- 
brary. 
RESPONSIBILITY OF BORROWING LIBRARIES 

It is assumed that each library will pro- 
vide the resources to meet the study, instruc- 
tional, informational, and normal research 
needs of its users and that requests to borrow 
materials from another library will be limited 
to unusual items which it does not own and 
cannot readily obtain at moderate cost. In the 
case of academic institutions, requests should 
be limited to those needed for faculty and 
staff research and the thesis and dissertation 
research of graduate students. 

Research topics should be selected accord- 


ing to the resources on hand and should not - 


require extensive borrowing from other li- 
braries. If an individual needs to use a large 
number of items located in another library, 
he should make arrangements to use them at 
that library. 
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The borrowing library should screen care- 
fully all applications for loans and should 
reject those which do not conform to this 
code. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF LENDING LIBRARIES 

In the interests of furthering cooperative 
research, it is desirable that lending libraries 
interpret as generously as possible their own 
lending policies, with due considerations to 
the interests of their primary clientele. 

Lending libraries have the responsibility 
of informing any borrowing library of its 
failure to follow the provisions of this code. 
SCOPE 

Any type of library material needed for the 
purpose of research may be requested on loan 
or in photocopy from another library. The 
lending library has the privilege of decid- 
ing in each case whether a particular item 
should or should not be provided and whether 
the original or a copy should be sent. 

Libraries should not ordinarily ask, how- 
ever, to borrow the following types of ma- 
terials: U.S. books in print at moderate cost; 
serials, when the particular item needed can 
be copied at moderate cost; rare materials, 
including manuscripts; basic reference ma- 
terials; genealogical, heraldic, and similar 
materials; bulky or fragile materials which 
are difficult and expensive to pack (e.g. news- 
papers); and typescript doctoral disserta- 
tions, when fully reproduced in microfilm and 
readily available. 

EXPENSES 

The borrowing library assumes the respon- 
sibility for all costs charged by the lending 
library, including transportation, insurance, 
copying, and any service charges. If the 
charges аге more than nominal and not au- 
thorized beforehand by the borrowing library, 
the lending library should inform the request- 
ing library and ask for authorization to pro- 
ceed with the transaction. Borrowing libraries 
should try to anticipate charges, such as for 
copies and authorize them on the original 
request. 

It is recommended that in the interests of 
efficiency the lending library absorb nominal 
costs, such as for postage or for ten pages or 
less of copies. 

CONDITIONS OF LOANS 
The safety of borrowed materials is the 
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responsibility of the borrowing library. In 
case of loss or damage, the borrowing library 
is obligated to meet all costs of repair or re- 
placement in accordance with the preferences 
of the lending library. 

The borrowing library is bound by any 
limitations on use imposed by the lending li- 
brary. It is recommended to lending libraries 
that any limitations, such as “for use in li- 
brary only," be based on the physical condi- 
tion or the bibliographic character of the 
particular item rather than be imposed on 
all materials lent. 

Unless specifically forbidden by the lending 
library, it is assumed that copying, in accord- 
ance with copyright law and ALA policy, is 
permitted. 

PLACEMENT OF REQUESTS 

Libraries should exhaust local resources and 
make an effort to locate copies through the 
use of bibliographical tools, union lists, and 
union catalogs. Requests should be made to 
one of the nearer institutions which have the 
desired material. Care should be taken, how- 
ever, to avoid concentrating requests on a 
few libraries. 

In the absence of special agreements, re- 
quests should normally be placed by mail us- 
ing the standard ALA forms or by teletype 
using a format based on the ALA interlibrary 
loan form. When an urgent request js made 
by telephone, this initial request should be 
immediately followed by the confirming ALA 
form. 

Form or REQUEST 

* Materials requested must be described com- 
pletely and accurately following accepted bib- 
liographic practice. 

* Items requested should be verified and 
sources of verification given; for this purpose 
borrowing libraries should have access to 
basic bibliographic tools. When the item re- 
quested cannot be verified, the statement “can- 
not verify" should be included with complete 
information on the original source of refer- 
ence. If this provision is disregarded and the 
bibliographie data appear to be incorrect, the 
request may be returned unfilled. 

* The name and status (position or other 
identifying information) of the individual 
for whom the material is being requested 
should be included on the request form. 


* The standard ALA interlibrary loan form 
(or where applicable, the АГА photoduplica- 
tion order form) should be used for requests. 
* All correspondence and shipments should 
be conspicuously labeled “Interlibrary Loan.” 
Duration ОЕ Loan 

Unless otherwise specified by the lending 
library, the duration of loan is normally cal- 
culated to mean the period of time the item 
is to be in the borrowing library, disregard- 
ing the time spent in transit. 

The borrowing library should ask for re- 
newal only in unusual circumstances, and a 
second renewal should never be asked for with- 
out a specific explanation. The renewal request 
should be sent in time to reach the lending 
library on or before the date due. The lend- 
ing library should respond to renewal re- 
quests promptly; if it does not, it will be as- 
sumed that renewal for the same length as the 
original loan period is granted. 

Material on loan is subject to recall at any 
time, and the borrowing library should com- 
ply promptly. 

The loan period specified by the lending 
library should be appropriate to the type of 
material. 

NOTIFICATION AND ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 

The lending library is expected to notify 
the requesting library promptly whether the 
material is being sent; if the material can- 
not be supplied, the lending library should 
state the reason. 

Except in the case of very valuable ship- 
ments, no acknowledgment of receipt is nec- 
essary. If there is undue delay in receipt, 
however, the receiving library has the re- 
sponsibility to notify the sending library so 
that a search may be initiated promptly. 
VIOLATION OF THE CODE 

Continued disregard of any of the provi- 
sions of this code is sufficient reason for sus- 
pension of borrowing privileges. eee 


Readers are invited to study the text of 
the drafted code and to submit comments 
and suggestions to: Marjorie Karlson, 


chairman, RSD Interlibrary Loan Com- 
mittee, John M. Olin Library, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri 63130. 
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ALA Membership Statistics 














ALA's membership passed 37,000 in December Delaware 125 
1967. Exact figures were 37,885 as of December District of Columbia 538 
31. Florida 823 
ALA’s membership statistics as of December Georgia 576 
31, 1967, are listed here at the request of the Hawaii 194 
Membership Committee. Copies of a six-page Idaho 101 
1967 membership information report are avail- Illinois І 2,547 
able free, on request, from the ALA Member- Indiana 1,019 
ship Promotion Office. Towa 593 
Kansas 510 
ALA MEMBERSHIP Kentucky 473 
1967 1966 youisiana a 
Personal* Pe prs Maryland 889 
Institutional "O78 953 Massachusetts 1,149 
Special Michigan 1,620 
*Includes Life, Continuing, and other members who Minnesota 759 
do not pay dues annually. ' Mississippi 180 
Missouri 758 
ALA DIVISION MEMBERSHIP Montana 12] 
Type-or-LIBRARY oe a 
66 evada 
DIVISIONS V RA New Hampshire 169 
ACRL 12,834 11,464 
New Jersey 1,361 
AASL 12,481 11,159 ; 
PLA 11,934 10,999 New Mexico 200 
AHIL 1474 1235 New York А 4,192 
ASL 1,058 889 North Carolina 554 
North Dakota 94 
Ohio 1,599 
Total 39,781 35,739 Oklahoma 406 
Oregon 455 
TYPE-OF-ÀCTIVITY Pennsylvania '" 2170 
Divisions Rhode Island 199 
RTSD 10,122 9,135 South Carolina 344 
YASD 8,602 - 7,856 South Dakota 115 
CSD 7,906 6,958 Tennessee 581 
RSD 6,104 5,406 Texas 1,199 
LAD 5,491 4,842 Utah 151 
ALTA 3,509 3,047 Vermont 122 
ASD 2,910 2,700 Virginia 751 
LED 2,384 1,990 Washington 775 
ISAD 2,718 677 West Virginia 160 
Wisconsin 802 
Total 49,806 42,611 Wyoming 99 
U.S. TERRITORIES 
MEMBERSHIP OF STATE, U.S. TERRITORIES, Canal Zone 19 
CANADA, AND OTHER FOREIGN COUNTRIES Guam 15 
Unrrep STATES 1967 1966 Puerto Rico 55 
Alabama 299 276 American Samoa 2 
Alaska 51 49 Virgin Islands 10 
Arizona 349 315 Caroline Isle 2 
Arkansas 342 335 CANADA 995 
California 3,009 2,480 OTHER FOREIGN COUNTRIES 1,002 
Colorado 429 383 шш: 
Connecticut 580 550 Total 
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123 
525 
747 
556 
116 
92 
2,288 
930 
558 
468 
432 
713 
14 
801 
1,076 
1,586 
739 
166 
735 
110 
272 
15 
153 
1,245 
179 
3,913 
532 
82 
1,481 
354 
402 
2,045 
184 
321 
106 
554 
1,072 
122 
100 
702 
658 
150 
763 


803 
930 





37,885 34,754 


April 1968 


Notable 
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MAM MZ, 


Selected by the Book Evaluation Committee of the 
Children’s Services Division of the American Li- 
brary Association, aided by suggestions from school 
and children’s librarians in 25 libraries. Committee 
members are: Mrs. Ruth G. Gagliardo, formerly di- 
rector of library services, Kansas State Teachers 
Association, chairman; Mrs. Mabel Boyd Bell; Helen 
E. Kinsey; Mary Elizabeth Ledlie; and Mrs. Mar- 
garet H. Miller. 


Arraur, Ruta M. Requiem for a Princess. Illus. by 
Margery Gill Atheneum, $3.95. Shocked by the 
discovery that she is adopted, an English girl 
gains perspective by reliving in dreams the life 
of a sixteenth-century Spanish girl, also adopted. 

Barer, Jan B. Joanjo; A Portuguese Tale. Pictures 


by [the author.] Seymour Lawrence/Delacorte, - 


$4.50. A Portuguese fisherman’s small son dreams 
of glory in a richly colored picture book of strik- 
ing design. 

BERNARD, JACQUELINE. Journey toward Freedom; 
The Story of Sojourner Truth. Norton, $4.50. In- 
spiring biography of a Negro woman born in 
slavery who became a dynamic spokesman for 
social reform. 

Bryson, Bernarpa. Gilgamesh; Man’s First Story. 
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Шив. by [the author.] Holt, $4.95. In text and 
handsome illustrations the author-illustrator effec- 
tively retells a Sumerian hero tale. 

CLYMER, ELEANOR (LowENTON). My Brother Stevie. 
Holt, $3.50. Annie, 12, schemes to keep her little 
brother out of trouble in this genuine story of in- 
ner city life, 

Downer, Marton. Roofs over America. Lothrop, 
$3.95. Focuses on roof tops to give a panoramic 

. view of American domestic architecture from Co- 
lonial days to the present. 

DUNNING, STEPHEN and others, comps. Reflections on 
а Gift of Watermelon Pickle . . . and Other Mod- 
ern Verse. Lothrop, $3.95. Illustrated with .en- 
hancing photographs, a collection of 114 poems, 
fresh in approach and contemporary in expression. 

Ез, ELLA Тновр. Roam the Wild Country. Draw- 
ings by Bret Schlesinger. Atheneum, $425. In 
Argentina three boys and an old gaucho drive a 
herd of horses across two treacherous mountain 
ranges to save them from the drought. 


` EMBERLEY, ВАКВАВА. Drummer Hoff. Adapted by 


[the author.] Шив. by Ed Emberley. Prentice- 
Hall, $4.25. А, humorous folk verse about the 
building of а cannon, aptly interpreted in equally 
amusing stylized pictures. 


The above illustration is from Drummer Hoff adapted by Barbara Emberley, illustrated by Ed Emberley. 
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Forman, James. Horses of Anger. Bell Books, Far- 
rar, $3.50. Through experience on the battlefield 
and on the home front a young Nazi patriot grad- 
ually recognizes the falseness of Nazi propaganda 
and the futility of war. ` 

Fox, Pavia. How Many Miles to Babylon? А novel. 
Шив, by Paul Giovanopoulos. David White, $3.95. 
In a Brooklyn ghetto James, 10, is kidnapped by 
three tough boys and used in their dog-stealing 
racket. 

GARFIELD, Leon. Smith. Ilus. by Antony Maitland. 
Pantheon, $3.95. Lusty Dickensian tale of a young 
pickpocket in eighteenth-century London’s under- 
world. 

Соррем, Rumer. The Kitchen Madonna. llus. by 
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From The Emperor ond tbe Kite by Jane Yolen, illustrated 
by Ed Young. 
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Carol Barker. Viking, $3.75. An act of love per- 
formed for a lonely servant brings an aloof little 
boy out of himself in this touching story. 

HaMiLTON, Vircrnia, Zeely. Ilus. by Symeon 
Shimin. Macmillan, $3.95. A Negro girl learns to 
distinguish between fantasy and reality when she 
finally meets the majestic woman she has imagined 
to be a Watusi princess. : 

Harman, НомрнкЕҮ, comp. Tales Told Near a 
Crocodile; Stories From Nyanza. Illus. by George 
Ford. Viking, $3.95. This choice collection of ten 
legends and fables comprises a new source of au- 
thentic African folklore. 

HAUGAARD, ERIK Curistian. The Little Fishes. Ilus. 
by Milton Johnson. Houghton, $3.50. Deeply mov- 
ing story of the grim struggle of three Italian 
war orphans to survive the horrors of World War 
II. 

Hit, Exmasern Starr. Evan’s Corner. Illus. by 
Nancy Grossman. Holt, $3.95. The need of a place 
of one’s own and the joy of sharing are warmly 
conveyed in the story of a boy in an overcrowded 
slum apartment. 

Нівѕсн, S. Canr. Printing from a Stone; The Story 
of Lithography. Viking, $3.75. Pleasingly presented 
history of lithography as an art medium and as a 
printing technique. 

Hosan, RussELL. The Mouse and His Child. Pictures 
by Lilian Hoban. Harper, $4.50. А convincing 
fantasy chronicles the harrowing and heroic ad- 
ventures of a discarded windup mouse and his 
child in search of happiness and security. 

Honcrs, Сүвп, Water. The Marsh King. Ilus. by 
[the author] Coward-McCann, $3.95. Fine saga- 
like story of King Alfred's victorious campaign 
against the invading Danes. Sequel to The Name- 
sake. 

Houston, James A. The White Archer, an Eskimo 
Legend. Illus. by [the author.] Harcourt, $3.50. 
A vividly written story of an Eskimo boy's per- 
sonal triumph over hatred reflects the author's 
knowledge and appreciation of Eskimo character 
and culture. 

Hurcuins, Ross E. The Ant Realm. Photos by the 
author. Dodd, $4.50. Remarkable close-up photo- 
graphs and an animated text describe the amazing 
habits of ants. 

Janeway, ELIZABETH., Ivanov Seven. Pictures by 
Eros Keith. Harper, $3.95. Humor prevails in a 
folk-like tale of a young lad commandeered into 
the Czars army. 

Комісѕвовс, E. L. From the Mixed-up Files of Mrs. 
Basil E. Frankweiler. Шиѕ. by [the author.] Athe- 
neum, $3.95. А runaway brother and sister live 
undiscovered for one wonderful week in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art in this uncommonly 
fresh and vital story. 

Kontessure, E. L. Jennifer, Hecate, Macbeth, Wil- 
liam McKinley, and Me, Elizabeth. Illus. by [the 
author. Atheneum, $3.50. Crisply told and origi- 
nal, the story of two lonely girls whose friend- 
ship evolves from imaginative play in which one 
is a witch and the other, her eager apprentice. 
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Larson, JEAN RussELL. The Silkspinners. Шив, by 
Uri Shulevitz. Scribner, $3.95. Li Po’s odyssey in 
search of the lost silkspinners of China, delight- 
fully told and harmoniously. illustrated. - 

Іломмі, Leo. Frederick. Pantheon, $3.50. In en- 
chanting collage, the tale of a poetic mouse who, 
in preparation for winter, gathered words and 
colors while the other mice gathered food. 

Ілрѕүте, Ковевт. The Contender. Harper, $3.50 A 
Negro dropout finds relief from outside pressures 
and inner conflicts at a Harlem boxing center.‘ 

London Bridge Is Falling Down! Illus. by Peter 
Spier. Doubleday, $3.95. Marvelously detailed 
drawings picture the action of the nursery rhyme 
against a background of bustling London town. 

McGiNLEY, Parris. A Wreath of Christmas Leg- 
ends. Illus. by Leonard Weisgard. Macmillan, $3.95. 
Fifteen medieval legends retold in graceful verse 
апа illustrated with sensitive drawings. 

Mayne, Wiiliam, Earthfasts. Dutton, $3.50. Life in 
a quiet English village is disrupted when an 


eighteenth-century drummer boy emerges from the 
ground. in this gripping, highly original story. 

Mexrzer, Mitton, ed. In Their Own Words; A His- 
tory of the American Negro, (0. 3] 1916-1966. 
Crowell, $4.95. Final volume of an excellent three- 
part history presented in selections from firsthand 
sources. 

Moon, SHEILA. Knee-deep in Thunder. Drawings by 
Peter Parnall Atheneum, $4.95. A long, intricate 
fantasy in which Maris and her creature compan- 
ions in a mysterious land are engaged in a strug- 
gle between good and evil. 

Morton, Miam, comp. A Harvest of Russian Chil- 
dren’s Literature. Ed., with introd. and commen- 
tary, by [the comp.] Univ. of California, $12.50. 
An invaluable sampling of Russian literature, 
from nursery rhymes to excerpts from novels, be- 
ing read by Soviet children today. 

Noten, BARBARA, ed. Africa Is People; Firsthand 
Accounts from Contemporary Africa. With an 
introd. by Mercer Cook. Dutton, $6.95. These se- 
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lections afford a stimulating introduction to the 
history, people, and problems of Africa. 

O’Dett, Scorr. The Black Pearl. Illus. by Milton 
Johnson. Houghton, $3.25. In a compelling, deftly 
-written narrative, Ramon struggles with two ene- 
mies, one human, the other a sea monster, over 
possession of the magnificent Pearl of Heaven. 

POLLAND, MADELEINE A. Deirdre. Doubleday, $3.50. 
Compassionate love story based on the ancient 
Irish legend of Deirdre. 

SANDBURG, CARL. The Wedding Procession of the 
Rag Doll and the Broom Handle and Who Was 
in It. Pictures by Harriet Pincus. Harcourt, $3.25. 
Droll doublespread pictures capture perfectly the 
unique humor and imaginativeness of Sandburg's 
story. 

SCHAEFER, Jack Warner. Mavericks. Illus. by Lor- 
ence Bjorklund. Houghton, $3.25. Aging Jake 
Hanlon's dramatic and affecting reminiscences of 
his younger days in the Old West when spirited 
mustangs roamed the plains. 

Scorr, Ann HERBERT. Sam. Drawings by Symeon 
Shimin. McGraw-Hill, $3.75. No one in the family 
has time for preschooler Sam in this uncomplica- 
ted story with expressive, life-like illustrations. 

Senpax, Maurice. Higglety Pigglety Pop! Or, There 





From Brian Wildsmith's Birds. 
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Must be More to Life. Pictures by [the author.] 
Harper, $4.95. Delightfully absurd, sophisticated 
fantasy with drawings to match recounts a Sealy- 
ham terrier’s search for experience. 

SHOTWELL, Loutsa Rosstrer. Adam Bookout. Ilus. 
by W. Т. Mars. Viking, $3.95. A confused runa- 
way orphan from Oklahoma finds understanding 
and learns about tolerance in a changing neigh- 
borhood in Brooklyn. 

SnuuLEvmz, Uni, One Monday Morning. Scribner, 
$3.95. In a diverting picture book a lonely little 
boy in a dreary tenement imagines that the king, 
the queen, and the prince come to visit. 

SINGER, Isaac BasHEVIs. The Fearsome Inn. Tr. by 
the author, and Elizabeth Shub. Illus. by Nonny 
Hogrogian. Scribner, $4.50. Evocative illustrations 
complement a masterful tale of witches, devils, and 
magic spells. 

Ѕімсев, Isaac Basuevis. Mazel and Shlimazel; ог, 
The Milk of a Lioness. Pictures by Margot Ze- 
mach. Tr. from the Yiddish by the author and 
Elizabeth Shub. Ariel Books, Farrar, $4.50. Fla- 
vorsome pictures illustrate a Jewish tale in which 
the spirits of good luck and bad. luck wage a 
battle of wits over a peasant lad. 

Snyper, 71РНА Keatiey. The Egypt Game. Draw- 
ings by Alton Raible. Atheneum, $3.95. An ab- 
sorbing inventive game played by six children in 
a deserted storage yard has unexpected results. 
Wonderfully real in every respect. 

Srorz, Mary SLATTERY. A Wonderful, Terrible Time. 
Pictures by Louis S. Glanzman. Harper, $3.95. 
Differing reactions of two believable middle-class 
Negro girls to their first experiences away at camp. 

Tacore, Sir RABINDRANATH. Moon, For What Do 
You Wait? Poems. Ed. by Richard Lewis. Tus. 
by Ashley Bryan. Atheneum, $3.50, Distinctive de- 
signs in sharp, bright colors interpret seventeen two- 
line nature poems. 

TowNsEND, Jonn Rowe. Good-bye to the Jungle. 
Lippincott, $3.75. Honest, contemporary story of 
two English teenagers who manage to improve: 
conditions for their impoverished family despite 
a shiftless father and his slovenly common law 
wife. 

WirpsMiTH, Brian. Brian Wildsmith’s Birds. Watts, 

‚ $4.95. A wedge of swans and a walk of snipe are 
among the gatherings of birds assembled in paint- 
ings aglow with color. 

Witpsmira, Baran. Brian Wildsmith’s Wild Animals. 
Watts, $4.95. Stalking the pages of this stunning 
book are a pride of lions, a skulk of foxes, and 
other groups of wild animals. 

YasHiMa, Taro (Pseud. of Jun lwamatsu). Sea- 
shore Story. Ius. by [the author]. Viking, $4.95. 
Ancient tale of a Japanese fisherman retold in a 
lovely picture book with delicately colored, imagi- 
native paintings. 

YoLEN, Jane Н. The Emperor and the Kite. Pic- 
tures by Ed Young. World, $3.95. Sensitive re- 
telling of an old Chinese tale, beautifully illus- 
trated with colored pictures, each cut from а 
single piece of paper. soo 
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A four-part series based on the “Program 
Memorandum" (eighth, edition) which was 
presented as a working paper for the Pro- 
gram Evaluation and Budget Committee 
(PEBCO) at the 1968 Midwinter Meeting at 
Bal Harbour, Florida. 


Extensive as the activities reported here may 
seem, they do not constitute the total of ALA's 
program of activities. Studies and projects 
that were reported in the planning stage in a 
previous year and that have not yet come to 
fruition, although definite progress has been 
made, are not included. The work of many or- 


ganizational committees, such as nominating, 


constitution and bylaws, elections, etc., re- 
ceives no attention here. The creative and dif- 
ficult work of planning programs for the an- 
nual conference—a major responsibility re- 
quiring hours of work of literally thousands 
of members and the entire staff—is never 
mentioned. Although the serial publications 
will be listed, no word is said concerning the 
efforts of their member-editors and their advi- 
sory committees to make them effective. 

To the members of ALA goes the credit for 
the program of activities that eventually 
achieves the long-term objectives of the Asso- 
ciation. Such activities are carried out within 
an organizational framework consisting of a 
council, an executive board, committees and 


AT ALA 
ACTIVITIES 


round tables, and fourteen divisions, each with 
a board of directors and such sections, subsec- 
tions, committees, and subcommittees as are 
necessary. 

A headquarters staff is employed to assist - 
the membership in its work. Headquarters 
staff members serve as secretariat for the var- 
ious units of ALA. In addition, they provide 
advisory and consultant services through cor- 
respondence, conferences, and trips into the 
field;represent the Association to other orga- 
nizations and maintain working relationships 
with them; carry out the necessary business of 
the Association; organize and supervise a 
large variety of meetings, including the an- 
nual conference and Midwinter; and edit, 
publish, and distribute publications. 

It is hoped that in the publishing of this se- 
ries the membership will have an opportunity 
to investigate the scope and diversity of the 
activities of their Association. At the same 
time, it is hoped that those within the mem- 
bership contemplating moving into active par- 
ticipation in the work of their Association will 
find this series a guide to possible areas of in- 
terest. And finally, it is hoped that it will 
serve as an impressive reminder to the entire 
membership of the growth and development of 
their profession and its intricate involvement 
with the business of providing ever improving 
library service and standards. 
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АГА as an interpreter 


of library services 





thru organization 


The American Library Association, in order 
to carry out its functions of developing and 
interpreting library services, must contin- 
uously assess its internal organization for 
efficiency. The reorganization in 1956, result- 
ing from the Management Survey conducted 
by Cresap, McCormick, and Paget, provided 
methods whereby the organization can be ad- 
justed to changing needs without sacrifice of 
its basic structure. Many units of АГА do, 
from time to time, modify their organization. 

The Committee on Organization of the As- 
sociation of Hospital and Institution Libraries 
(AHIL) is studying a report from ALA’s 
Committee on Organization (COO) regarding 
AHIL’s petition to broaden the scope of its ac- 
, tivities to include libraries and librarians serv- 
ing all those unable to make normal use of li- 
brary facilities. Further discussion with COO 
of the advisability of incorporating services to 
groups not now specified in АНІ з statement 
of responsibility, such as the mentally re- 
tarded and the physically handicapped, will be 
carried on by the AHIL Board of Directors on 
the basis of recommendations from the divi- 
sion's Committee on Organization. 

The Planning and Action Committee of the 
Association of College and Research Libraries 
(ACRL) held a two-day meeting in New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, to review the total 
needs and problems of academic libraries and 
to develop a more practical and continuing 
program for ACRL. АП ACRL units reviewed 
their statements of purpose for the committee, 
which, after deliberation, drew up a revised 
statement of responsibility to be submitted to 
the ACRL Board of Directors. 

The petition for division status by the Sub- 
ject Specialists Section of ACRL, approved by 
ACRL in 1966, is under consideration by the 
ALA Committee on Organization. The Refer- 
ence Services Division (RSD) has invited the 
Subject Specialists Section to become part of 
RSD. Meetings of representatives of the units 
involved, sponsored by COO, have been held 
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to consider what action will serve the best in- 
terests of the units and of ALA. 

A group of manuscripts curators met at the 
annual conference in San Francisco, June 
1967, to discuss the organization of a group 
to consider problems in the field of manu- 
scripts. The participants agreed to accept the 
invitation to join the ACRL Rare Books Sec- 
tion, which will enlarge its program to cover 
these interests. 

Two discussion groups for representatives 
of large research and of medium-sized re- 
search libraries have been organized by mem- 
bers of the Serials Section of the Resources 
and Technical Services Division (RTSD). 

Recognition of the growing ішеггеја- 
tionships between adult and reference services 
in libraries led to the establishment by the 
Adult Services Division (ASD) and the Refer- 
ence Services Division of an ASD/RSD Com- 
mittee on Common Concerns to provide a 
means for continuing dialogue. ` 


Chapter Relations 

A growing concern for strengthening the re- 
lationships between the total ALA and its 
chapters led to the establishment of a Special 
Committee on Chapter Relationships at the 
1967 Midwinter Meeting. The committee has 
circulated two questionnaires to the Council 
representatives of state and regional chapters. 
One asks for information concerning such 
matters as organization and dues, the other 
for opinions on ways of strengthening ALA- 
chapter relations. The results have been tabu- 
lated and will be analyzed as a basis for ac- 
tion. E 

Divisions, too, establish continuing rela- 
tions with their counterparts in the chapters. 
Potential productive methods of working with 
its ten division affiliates is the current major 
concern of the RSD Affiliates Committee. Fol- 
lowing meetings in 1966 with affiliates in Ohio 
and Texas, an exploratory session was held 
with the Essex County, New Jersey, affiliate 
in 1967. The committee continues to use its 
census of reference groups in the U.S. to lo- 
cate possible new affiliates. 

The American Library Trustee Association 
(ALTA), which has always worked closely 
with trustee organizations, is working on a 
plan for affiliation of state and regional trus- 
tee groups with the division through its seven 
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regional directors and its new Committee оп 
State Associations. A J. Morris Jones- World 
Book Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award went 
to ALTA to support its project for strengthen- 
ing, revitalizing, and organizing state trustee 
associations. Steps in the project will include 
1) a study of strong trustee organizations to 
develop criteria for effectiveness; 2) a pilot 
workshop to present and test the study re- 
sults; 3) the presentation of conclusions 
reached in ALTA program sessions at the At- 
lantic City Conference; and 4) the promotion 
of similar workshops at state and regional lev- 
els. 

As ALA becomes bigger and more complex, 
the orientation of members and officers be- 
comes more necessary. The Junior Members 
Round Table (JMRT) continues to fulfill its 
role of orienting the recent ALA member in 
the profession and in his local, state, and na- 
tional organization by holding an orientation 
meeting at the beginning of the annual confer- 
ence, where the past president of ALA dis- 
cusses the new member and his relation to 
ALA and the profession. Round table discus- 
sions provide an opportunity for persons at- 
tending their first conference to talk about 
ALA with more experienced members of the 
profession. A hospitality suite and a JMRT in- 
formation booth permit the newcomers to be- 
come better acquainted. 


Intern Committee Members 

The presidents of ALA and of most divi- 
sions and section chairmen are making a de- 
termined effort to include new, young, or rela- 
tively untried members in the activities of the 
association. The RSD board has approved a 
plan to seek out and add junior members of 
the Association to RSD committees for one- 
year appointments, and the ACRL Board of 
Directors established a program of intern 
committee membership on an experimental 
basis. by authorizing the president-elect to ap- 
point one junior member to each ACRL stand- 
ing committee for a one-year term to involve 
promising young librarians in the associa- 
tion’s affairs. 

On November 9 and 10, 1967, an orienta- 
tion meeting for vice-presidents of divisions, 
vice-chairmen of sections, and new members 
of the ALA Executive Board was held in Chi- 
cago. The fifth in an annual series, this was 


the first one to be held apart from the Mid- 
winter Meeting, which comes too late in the 
official year to provide a completely helpful 
experience for the new officers. The partici- 
pants were introduced to the supporting ser- 
vices provided by headquarters staff and to 
the governing documents of ALA. They took 
part in discussions of leadership responsibili- 
ties and of ways of achieving greater interac- 
tion among the units of ALA. 

A difference of opinion on the latter point 
may herald a significant Association-wide de- 
bate. Part of the group felt that increased in- 
teraction was essential; part recommended, in 
light of the growing size of ALA, that “соп- 
trolled fragmentation" be encouraged, leaving 
with the overall ALA only those matters that 
are of concern to the total library world. 

The mail vote, undertaken at the petition of 
over 300 members, to determine whether or 
not to overturn the decision of Council (at the 
San Francisco Conference, June 1967) to 
move ALA headquarters to Washington, D.C., 
was completed on October 15, 1967. The vote 
was 9781 to 6997 in favor of setting aside 
Council’s action. Headquarters, therefore, will 
remain in Chicago. 


thru conferences 


Attendance at the annual conference in San 
Francisco was 8116—the second highest atten- 
dance record. The number of meetings ex- 
ceeded 1000 including the president’s special 
program but not the seven preconferences. 

The program of general interest at the 1968 
Midwinter Meeting in Florida was an evening 
session, Wednesday, January 10, on interna- 
tional relations. Commercial exhibits were in- 
augurated on an experimental basis at this 
Midwinter Meeting. 

Facts and Faces, the ALA Council, an illus- 
trated biographical handbook, is prepared an- 
nually by RSD in cooperation with the H. 
W. Wilson Company and distributed at the 


annual conference. 


thru National Library Week 


In response to the report of the Committee 
to Evaluate ALA’s Participation in National 
Library Week (NLW), presented to Council 
at the 1967 Midwinter Meeting in New Or- 
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leans, the NLW Committee of АГА, consisting 
of state NLW directors, state association pres- 
idents, and state library agency directors, was 
dissolved. The ALA Commitee on NLW, con- 
sisting of seven members, was established. The 
committee has developed a plan of action, in- 
cluding a meeting with the chairmen of its 
subcommittees in six of the divisions to coor- 
dinate programs, continued the workshop pro- 
gram for the orientation of state directors and 
other people involved in state NLW programs, 
and prepared articles for the library press 
with information on NLW goals, uses, and 
programs. 

NLW workshops were held in 1967, preced- 
ing the conferences of the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association, the Mountain Plains Li- 
brary Ássociation, the Middle Atlantic Library 
Association, the New England Library Asso- 
ciation, and preceding the four-state North 
Central Library Conference. Workshops were 
also held in Atlanta and Dallas, since no re- 
gional meetings were scheduled for the South- 
east and Southwest in 1967. 
^. The divisional subcommittees of the ALA 
Committee on NLW function in various ways. 
The NLW Committee of ACRL has developed 
a brochure to promote junior college libraries 
and technical training programs for distribu- 
tion to potential employers of the graduates of 
these programs. The ALTA Committee is col- 
lecting case studies of trustee participation in 
the NLW program for inclusion in a 
brochure. The NLW committee of ASD, aug- 
mented by members representing AHIL, is an- 
alyzing the results of the 1967 survey of 
public library services to the homebound and 
to residents of hospitals and institutions circu- 
lated and tabulated by state library extension 
agencies. The responses are being examined 
for information on the extent and character of 
services now being provided and for specific 
examples that can be cited in articles, etc., ini- 
tiated by the National Library Week Program 
staff. The results of a similar form, circulated 
to members of AHIL, will be included in the 
final summary reports on the survey. 


thru public relations 


ALA’s public relations activities center in 
the Public Relations Office at headquarters. 
Releases are prepared on every phase of ALA 
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activity and distributed to the library, educa- ' 
tion, and general press. All relations with the 
mass media at the annual conference and Mid- . 
winter Meeting and throughout the year are 
handled by this office. Cooperation with na- 
tional media organizations is undertaken in 
encouraging library observance of such na- 
tional events as National Newspaper Week 
and National Radio Month. The ALA Public 
Relations Reporter, a monthly newsletter for 
libraries, is published by the office, which also 
provides a self-supporting photograph service 
to the news media and a TV slide series for 
libraries. PRO gives consultant service to the 
membership and staff on promotion activities 
and on the content and format of publications. . 

Other units of ALA undertake promotional 
activities such as exhibits and the distribution 
of materials at the annual conference, at chap- 
ter meetings, and meetings of other associa- 
tions. The Exhibits Round Table (ERT) 
works to improve relations between librarians 
and commercial exhibitors. During the an- 
nual conference, ERT sponsors activities help- 
ful to librarians, such as furnishing the con- 
ference envelope and the package-wrapping 
accommodations desk. As the official ALA 
unit for commercial and special members who 
want to be more active in ALA, ERT works in 
conjunction with state library associations to 
improve standards of state library meeting ex- 
hibits. 

The Publishing Department promotes the 
Association nationally and internationally, not 
only through the sale of its books and audio- 
visual aids, but through exhibits and the dis- 
tribution of its catalogs. On an average of 
twice a week, the department exhibits its pub- 
lications at library and other professional 
meetings. The annual Catalog of Publications 
and a second catalog, School Activities and 
the Library, reach a wide and varied audience 
here and abroad. Press releases reach the gen- 
eral press, national and international, and the 
more specialized press. Individual mailings on 
items of specific interest are directed to differ- 
ent types of libraries. 


thru membership promotion 


As of October 31, 1967, the membership of 
ALA reached 36,873, an increase of 3557 over 
the 1966 count, or more than 10 per cent. In 
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cooperation with the Membersliip Committee, 
a national network of state and regional repre- 
sentatives, the Membership Promotion Office 
utilizes exhibits, direct mail, articles and ad- 
vertisements, news releases, and brochures to 
increase membership. Special promotion pro- 
grams include the continuing Complimentary 
Student Membership program, the annual ob- 
servance of ALA Membership Day in October, 
and, in 1967, a mailing of a prestige promo- 
tion piece to 1000 selected potential special 
members. 

Two monthly newsletters, Ideas and Join, 
continue to be distributed to the committee 
and to heads of units at headquarters. The 
publications of the various units of ALA, as 
well as the ALA Bulletin, carry membership 
promotion information regularly. 


thru headquarters library 


The headquarters library serves the head- 
quarters staff and, within its resources, the 
membership. Ín addition, the library has an 
extensive interlibrary loan circulation of Li- 
brary Administration Division (LAD) collec- 
tions of slides, folders and programs of new 
library buildings, Dana publicity scrapbooks, 
and audiovisual materials on library use and 
promotion. The latter serve as a source for li- 
brary schools, libraries interested in purchas- 
ing, and libraries having a one-time need for 
a program. The Association's archives at 
North Pier Terminal are a responsibility of 
the librarian. Plans for organizing the back 
archives are being made by the executive di- 
rector. A brochure explaining the scope of the 
library's services is in preparation. 


thru awards 


The ALA awards, citations, and scholar- 


ships are presented for distinguished service > 


to the profession, for publication of signifi- 
cant materials, and for study and research. 
Approximately 25 awards will be presented 
during 1968, most of them during the annual 
conference in Kansas City in June. (For the 
list and description of all awards, see ALA 
Bulletin, November 1967, p. 1123-6.) 

The Board of Directors of the American 
Association of School Librarians (AASL) 
voted to dissolve the Grolier-Americana Schol- 


arship Awards because other funds seem to 
meet the need. With the approval of the 
donor, a new Grolier-American Study Com- 
mittee has been appointed to make recommen- 
dations for a new proposal. It sees, as a possi- 
ble outcome, a monograph series to implement 
innovative education through school libraries. 


thru special programs 


The special programs coordinator works 
with units of ALA, such as the divisional of- 
fices on a Division Officers Orientation Meet- 
ing; ALTA on the implementation of its win- 
ning J. Morris Jones-World Book Encyclo- 
pedia~ALA Goals Award proposal; the ACRL 
Junior College Libraries Section on planning 
for a workshop in St. Louis, June 1968, prior 
to the ALA Kansas City Conference; and the 
ALA Publishing Board on planning for a meet- 
ing. at Midwinter 1968 with the editors of 
ALA journals and newsletters. 









ALA as a builder 
of library collections 


the process 


Criteria for materials selection and for se- 
lection tools have been the concern of several 
units of ALA. A special committee on Adult 
Materials Selection Policies, Practices, and 
Procedures of ASD is gathering adult materi- 
als selection policies and plans to study adult 
selection practices and procedures as separate 
from acquisitions functions; and a draft state- 
ment of criteria for evaluation of audiovisual 
materials for adult use is in preparation by 
the ASD Audio-Visual Committee. 

“Materials Selection for Hospital and Insti- 
tution Libraries,” a statement of criteria for 
selection of library materials for hospital and 
institution libraries, developed by a special 
AHIL committee, was published in 1967 and 
is now available from AHIL. 

The Information Retrieval Committee and 
the Science and Technology Reference Ser- 
vices Committee of RSD are jointly devel- 
oping a plan for seeking the reactions of 
reference librarians to the new computer-pro- 
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duced reference tools for the purpose of devel- 
oping criteria for such tools. 

At the Midwinter Meeting in Florida, a re- 
vision of the policy statement of AASL on re- 
view and examination centers was presented. 
The statement sets guidelines for the establish- 
ment of examination centers and distinguishes 
them from demonstration centers. It offers 
some help in clarifying the role of each for li- 
brarians and publishers. 


thru selection aids—serials | 


Thé Booklist and Subscription Books Bulle- 
tin, a guide to current books, is part of the 
` -Publishing Department program. Published 
twice a month, September through July, and 
once only in August, it has a paid subscrip- 
.tion of over 35,000. 

The Booklist sections come within the au- 
- thority of the Editorial Committee. Reviews 
are prepared by a full-time staff of editors and 
.reviewers with the advisory assistance of a 
group of librarian-selection specialists. The re- 
views recommend books for purchase for a 
general library collection desigried for use by 
adults, young adults, and children in public 
and school libraries. About 11,500 books will 
be evaluated during 1967—68, and about one- 
third will be selected for review in The Book- 
list. Original paperback books and pamphlets 
are also selected and reviewed. Various special 
lists .prepared by individuals or committees 
are published as à service to subscribers. 
Among these are a quarterly section of re- 
views of selected 16mm films, samplings of 
U.S. government publications, six to eight 
compilations of foreign books prepared by the 
Foreign Book Selection Committee of the 
Public Library Association (PLA), the Nota- 
ble Books lists for adults, children, and young 
adults, and announcements of the reading lists 
in the ASD “Reading for an Age of Change 
series. The revised basic list, “Books for 
Adults Beginning to Read,” appeared in the 


. December 1 issue of The Booklist and is now. 


available as a separate reprint from the ASD 
_ office. A program for the reviewing of audio- 
visual materials in The Booklist has been de- 
veloped by the Editorial Committee’s Subcom- 
mittee on the Reviewing of Nonprint Material 
in The Booklist. The subcommittee held its 
first meeting in May 1967 and submitted its 
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final report and recommendations covering 
priorities, scope, criteria, and procedures of 
reviewing nonprint material to the Editorial 
Committee in January 1968. 

The Subscription Books Bulletin. section of 
The Booklist is the work of the 35-member 
Subscription Books Committee which prepares 
and publishes reviews of reference books and 
of books sold by the subscription method for 
libraries and library patrons. The committee 
expects to prepare and publish detailed evalu- 
ations of eleven general reference encyclope- 
dias, twenty-eight general reference sources 
confined ‘to a single subject field, four general 
fact-finding reference scurces, and three gen- 
eral bibliographic reference sources during 
the year 1967-68. The committees commit- 
ments during the coming year include, in ad- 
dition to five-year evaluations of continuously 
revised encyclopedias, review of the new Merit 
Students Encycolpedia, McGraw-Hill Eney- 
clopedia of World Art, which has been in pro- 
cess since 1959, and the nine-volume Ency- 
clopedic Dictionary of Physics. During the 
year, the committee expects to receive and 
answer inquiries on reference books. 

: Choice, a monthly current book selection 
guide of ACRL evaluated 5461 titles in. its 
third volume, March 1966-February 1967, 
with the assistance of 2600 viewers. The 
“Opening Day Collection” was published sep- . 
arately with a sale of over 1000 copies by the 

summer of 1967. A subscription campaign 

using an attractive brochure contributed to a . 
43 per cent increase in the number of sub- 
scriptions. Advertising revenue. increased by 
66 per cent. Additional promotion is planned 
for 1967-68. The continuance of this publica-. 
tion was assured by a second grant of 
$108,855 from the Council on Library Re- 
sources for 1966-69. Plans include the publi- 
cation of a supplement cumulating recom- 
mended titles dating from January 1964, since 
Books for College Libraries includes -only- 
materials published through December 1963. 
As a result of numerous requests, ' consider- 
ation is being given to the publication of re- 
views on cards. 

*Notable Books" lists are produced an- 
nually by ASD, the Children's Services Divi- 
sion (CSD), and the Young dale Services 
Division (YASD). 
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The RSD Library Journal List Committee 
reviews the field of reference publication an- 
nually and develops a list of good, current, 
relatively inexpensive reference books for the 
small and medium-size publie library, with 
some consideration for the small college li- 
brary, for publication in Library Journal and 
` distribution by reprint at library meetings. 


thru retrospective lists 


*Books for Children, 1966—67,” a reprint of 
reviews of children's books as reviewed in The 
Booklist, September 1966 through August 
1967, is intended as a handy buying guide to 
assist librarians and teachers in selecting new 
children's books for schools and libraries. 

The list, “Lasting Books, 1944-64,” com- 
piled by a special committee of ASD as a retro- 
spective list of “Notable Books," was published 
in leaflet form by the ALA Publishing De- 
partment and became available in September 
1967. 


thru separate aids 


The third title in the second series of the 
"Reading for an Age of Change" reading 
guides, “Cultural Anthropology," by Walter 
Goldschmidt (No. 8), was published in 1967 
by ALA in cooperation with the Public Af- 
fairs Committee, Inc. Overall responsibility 
for this activity rests with the ASD Special 
Projects Committee with the assistance of a 
special advisory committee for each guide, a 
promotion committee, and an evaluation com- 
mittee for the series. 

The Slavic and East European Subsection 
of the ACRL Subject Specialists Section, com- 
pleted the Biographical Directory of Librari- 
ans in the Field of Slavic and East European 
Studies, published by the ALA Publishing De- 
partment in the summer of 1967. 

Lists of books relating to television pro- 
grams for distribution to schools and libraries 
were prepared by the Bibliography Subcom- 
mittee of the CSD Children’s Books in Rela- 
tion to Radio and Television. For 1967-68 
they include lists for DISCOVERY-ABC on: 
Circuses; State Fairs; The Farm Family; 
Satellites; Salmon Fishing and North Ameri- 
can Indians; Conservation; Hawaii; San 
Francisco—-Its History and What it is Today; 
Southern California—the Spanish Influence; 


and the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution. A list was prepared for the ABC- 
TV special on Africa also. The committee pre- 
pares the book lists as requested by the na- 
tional television networks. | 

“Books to Help Children Adjust to a Hospi- 
tal Situation" was published by AHIL in 1967 
and is now available for sale by AHIL. This 
revision and updating of a bibliography, orig- 
inally published by the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, was made 
available to ALA by the society's editor as 
worthy of a larger audience than that reached 
by his organization. 

*1966 Children's Books of International In- 
terest," selected by the CSD subcommittee of 
the ALA International Relations Committee, 
was prepared for distribution to the Chil- 
dren’s Subsection, Public Library Section, 
International Federation of Library Associa- 
tions (IFLA) at the Toronto Conference. 


thru lists in other journals 

“Introducing the Older Generation to Chil- 
dren,” a book list prepared by the CSD Book 
Evaluation Committee, appeared in the De- 


„cember 1967 issue of the NEA Journal. This 


list updates one that appeared in the “Book- 


. Shelf" of that publication in 1961. 


The YASD Best Books for Young Adults 
Committee is working on the annual list to be 
published in the NEA Journal and reprinted 
for wide distribution. 

A list compiled by the Troubled Child Sub- 
committee of the AHIL Bibliotherapy Com- 
mittee on the topic “Dropouts and the Value 
of Edcuation" has been submitted to an edu- 
cational journal for publication; the commit- 
tee is seeking to place a list on the topic 
“Self-Worth and Self-Realization" in a peri- 
odical in the field of social work. Work on the 
remaining lists on the topics of "Wildlife and 
Men Against Nature,” “Sibling and Peer Rela- 
tionships,” and “Adjustment to Physical 
Handicaps” was continued at the Midwinter 
Meeting. 


thru new aids—proposed 


The needs of various types of libraries have 
prompted the development of new selection 
aids planned for publication in 1968, such as 
“Books for Junior Colleges,” a selected list of 
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15,000 titles to serve as an authoritative book 
selection guide for libraries in junior and 
community colleges with transfer or liberal 
arts programs, compiled under the editorship 
of James W. Pirie and the aegis of the Edito- 
rial Committee. 

The Starter List for the New Book Collec- 
tions Committee of PLA is at work on a list of 
titles for first purchase for new branch and 
other libraries. The list, containing some 5000 
titles with buying information but no annota- 
tions, will probably be published by R. R. 
Bowker Company about mid-1968. 

The RSD Basic Reference Books Committee 
has almost completed its work on a list of ap- 
proximately 800 titles in all fields selected for 
the small to medium-size public library. 

The Teachers Section of the Library Edu- 
cation Division (LED) has started work on a 
“basic buying list for library schools.” As a 
first step, course bibliographies and reading 
lists are being collected from schools offering 
a master’s degree in library science. Plans call 
for establishing an advisory policy committee 
to guide the work of “working parties,” one 
for each subject area. 

A librarian and a social studies instructor 
are preparing jointly an annotated list of 
materials for use in the social studies program 
of the secondary schools. 

An annotated list of approximately 3000 
books for elementary schools, grades K-8, is 
now being compiled under the editorship of 
Elizabeth D. Hodges. Intended to serve as a 
buying guide to a quality collection of books 
that will make it possible to give initial li- 
brary service for children in elementary 
schools, grades K—8, the publication will em- 
phasize by selection and organization the ele- 
mentary school curriculum, interpreted in the 
broad sense of the term. 

The Editorial Committee's Subcommittee on 
New Lists for School Libraries, which planned 
the elementary book list, is also developing 
plans for a companion volume, an annotated 
list of nonprint materials for elementary 
school libraries, grades K-8. The proposed 
publication is intended to serve as a buying 
guide to a quality collection of audiovisual 
materials that will make it possible to give ini- 
tial library service to children in elementary 
schools. Geared by selection and organization 
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to curricular needs, the list will include only 
materials recommended for purchase by 
schools with special emphasis on materials for 
purchase at the building level. The nonprint 
materials list will include 8mm films, film- 
strips (including sound filmstrips), globes, re- 
cordings (disc and tape), slides, study prints, 
and transparencies. 

The Editorial Committee’s Periodicals List 
Subcommittee, under the chairmanship of Ma- 
rian Scott, is preparing an annotated list of 
periodicals for schools, grades K-12. The new 
list will serve as a buying guide for elemen- 
tary and secondary school libraries and will 
list all the titles that can be recommended for 
use by and/or with students. The list, which 
will give emphasis to the needs of the general 
school curriculum interpreted broadly, will in- 
clude periodicals, newspapers, and periodical 
and newspaper indexes relevant to those se- 
lected. 

The Editorial Committee’s Subcommittee on 
Vocational-Technical Education Lists is devel- 
oping plans for lists of vocational and techni- 
cal education materials to meet the needs of 
high schools, post high school programs, and 
junior colleges. 

In addition to these projects, all of which 
were planned by the Editorial Committee’s 
Subcommittee on New Lists, the subcommittee 
is continuing plans for developing two lists 
for secondary schools: a list of books for the 
academic program and a companion list of 
nonprint materials. 


Aids for Special Users 

Other proposed works are concerned with 
the needs of special groups of users. “Aids for 
Selecting Books for the Reluctant Reader" has 
been completed by the Instructional Materials 
Committee of AASL and was submitted to the 
board of directors at the Midwinter Meeting. 

A subcommittee of the ASD Committee on 
Reading Improvement for Adults is compiling 
a list of recommended reading for the Span- 
ish-speaking, including both books in Spanish 
and other materials which will help the Span- 
ish-speaking adult to learn English. 

The ASD Committee on Library Service for 
an Aging Population is planning a book list 
designed to help the lay person who lives or 
works with older people to understand better 
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the emotional, psychological, and physical 
changes affecting the aging. 

Aids on specified subjects are in prepara- 
tion. The AFL-CIO-ALA (ASD) Joint Com- 
mittee on Library Service to Labor Groups, 
through a subcommittee that included repre- 
sentatives of CSD, YASD, and AASL has pre- 
pared a list of books on labor for young peo- 
ple to be published in this fiscal year. 

A selected and annotated list of more than 
40 periodicals in engineering and the applied 
sciences, ranked by level of difficulty and spe- 
ciality, is nearing completion by the RSD Sci- 
ence and Technology Reference Services Com- 
mittee. The committee has also started work 
on a list of similar periodical titles in biomed- 
ical fields, both designed to help librarians in 
small and medium-size libraries. 

The AFL-CIO-ALA (ASD) Joint Commit- 
tee on Library Service to Labor Groups is 
preparing an annotated list of films on labor 
suitable for purchase or rental by a school or 
public library. 

Other proposed publications are concerned 
with special subject areas. The manuscript of 
the ninth title in the “Reading for An Age of 
Change" series, ASD, under the supervision of 
the Special Projects Committee, "Contempo- 
rary Philosophy," is in production, and an 
author is under contract for the last of the 
series, “Мап and His Government.” 

"Subject Guide to Major United States 
Government Publications," a comprehensive 
guide to United States government publica- 
tions of major permanent reference value, pre- 
pared by Ellen Jackson under the aegis of the 
Editorial Committee, will be published posthu- 
mously this year. 

A list of recommended books on British 
and American genealogy and heraldry with 
complete buying guide information is being 
compiled by P. W. Filby. The list, a project of 
the Editorial Committee, will contain approxi- 
mately 300 annotated entries for British and 
600 for American titles. 

At the request of the African-American In- 
stitute, New York City, a CSD Advisory Com- 
mittee on Books on África for Children was 
appointed to work with the institute in selec- 
tion of materials for a list to be published by 
the United States Committee for the United 
Nations Children's Emergency Fund (Uni. 


cef). Work began in October 1967 and will be 
completed early in 1968. 


thru new and revised editions 


The titles undergoing revision are con- 
cerned with materials for children and young 
adults. The 1967 revision of Selecting Mate- 
rials for School Libraries: Guidelines and Se- 
lection Sources to Insure Quality Collections 
is in print and ready for distribution through 
the office of AASL. 

The Elementary Library Magazine Articles 
Bibliography Committee (AASL) is revising 
Magazines for School Libraries: A Bibliogra- 
phy. 

A revision of the list “Outstanding Fiction 
for College-Bound Students” prepared by the 
YASD Selection of Books and other Materials 
Committee was released in September, and a 
revised edition of “Outstanding Biographies 
for College-Bound Students” done by the same 
committee will be ready early in 1968. 

A second edition of the 1957 Book Bait 
which will list some 100 adult titles selected 
for their appeal and suitability to young peo- 
ple is being prepared by the author at the re- 
quest of the Editorial Committee. 

The revision of The Teachers’ Library is 
near completion. This is the work of the Joint 
Committee on Professional Libraries of AASL 
and the National Commission of Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards of NEA 
working with the assistant executive secretary 


of AASL whose office is in the NEA Center. 


thru bibliographical projects 

The annual survey of national bibliographi- 
cal services and related activities, which has 
been published each year in RQ, is planned 
now for separate publication by RSD. 

The RSD Wilson Indexes Committee, which 
advises subscribers and the company on peri- 
odicals to be included in the indexes and stud- 
ies general problems arising in the preparation 
of these indexes, has completed its study of 
the Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature 
and will begin a new study of the Abridged 
Reader’s Guide and the Art Index. 

A special committee of RSD charged with 
the problem of studying the indexing of var- 
iant editions of periodicals (regional, foreign, 
and special interest) published its first report, 
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“Variation of Editorial Material in Periodi- 
cals Indexed in Reader's Guide," in the Feb- 
ruary 1968 ALA Bulletin. 

Guides or indexes have been published or 
are in preparation as projects of the Editorial 
Committee. À new edition of Guides to Newer 
Educational Media by Margaret Rufsvold and 
Carolyn Guss, which identifies and describes 
all the available catalogs, lists, services, 
professional organizations, journals, and peri- 
odicals that systematically provide informa- 
tion on audiovisual aids was published in Sep- 
tember. 

Historical Sets, Collected Editions and Mon- 
uments of Music, 2d revised edition by Аппа 
Harriet Heyer, in the process of publication, 
is a revised and expanded edition of the origi- 
nal work which records and indexes major 
sets of music for musicologists, music librari- 
ans, reference collections, musicians, and stu- 
dents of music. 

The first supplement, 1965—66, to the 
Eighth Edition of Guide to Reference Books 
by Eugene Sheehy, Reference Department, Co- 
lumbia University Library, is forthcoming 
early in 1968. 

A fourth edition of Subject Index:to Books 
for Intermediate Grades, by Mary K. Eakin, is 
in preparation. This new edition is designed 
as a reference tool to be used by classroom 
teachers and librarians in identifying trade 
books of value as teaching materials for 
grades 4—6. 

Other units have guides and indexes in 
preparation. The YASD Board approved the 
plan of the R. R. Bowker Company to publish 
a comprehensive subject index to books re- 
commended for young adults as proposed by 
the Young Adult Working List Service Com- 
mittee. An advisory committee to the project 
appointed by YASD will work with the 
publisher. 

_ The RSD Business Reference Services Com- 

mittee has ready for publication a bibliogra- 
phy dealing with business directories and has 
started a companion publication covering 
business services. 


Materials Studies 
Various studies concerning materials are in 
process, The survey of the use of paperback 
books in some 2000 public libraries, spon- 
sored by PLA and two committees of the 
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American Book Publishers Council with a 
grant from the New World Foundation, is 
ready for publication. 

The Improvement of School Library Pro- 
grams Committee of AASL and the ad hoc 
Paperback Survey Committee have completed 
the work on the survey of the use of paper- 
backs in schools. This survey was done in 
cooperation with the American Book Publish- 
ers Council and School Management Maga- 
zine. The results have been computerized and 
will be published in School Management. Re- 
prints will be available to AASL. 

The CSD Committee on the National Plan- 
ning of Special Collections of Children’s 
Books is working now on details concerned 
with the publication of “Subject Collections of 
Children’s Books” by R. R. Bowker. 
` The Slavic and East European Subsection 
of ACRL is planning the compilation of a 
work describing Slavic and East European li- 
brary resources in the United States. 

The Microfilm Committee of the Art Sub- 
section of ACRL’s Subject Specialists Section 
is developing a list of out-of-print books in the 
art field for microfilming. 

A preconference institute at the University 
of Kansas in June 1968 will be held by the 
Committee on Non-Western Resources of the 
ACRL College Libraries Section on the devel- 
opment of non-Western collections in college 
libraries. 00 


First Batchelder Award to Knopf 
Erich Kastners The Little Man, pub- 
lished by Alfred A. Knopf Inc., has been 
announced the winner of the newly created 
` Mildred L. Batchelder Award “to an Ameri- 
can publisher for a book considered to be 


the most outstanding of those books origi- 
nally published in a foreign language, in a 
foreign country, and subsequently published 
in the United States. . . ." Presentation will 
be made during the membership meeting of 
the Children's Division at the Kansas City 
Conference on June 26, 1968. 
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by Marjorie E. Weissman 
NEW GRANT 


A grant of $6250 has been received from the 
Council on Library Resources, Inc., to support a 
typography-legibility-reproducibility study, The 
study is being conducted by William R. Hawken, 
LTP’s reprography consultant. 

Research in this field for Copying Methods 
Manual, written by Hawken and published by 
ALA in 1966, indicated the need for further work 
directed toward the establishment of better stan- 
dards criteria for microforms of research ma- 
terials. Much of the work has already been done 
and has reached two distinct but interrelated 
phases—typography legibility studies and repro- 
ducibility studies. The grant will permit com- 
pletion of the first phase with the publication of 
“Typography and Legibility: An Analytic and 
Comparative Study.” 


FREE ТО LIBRARIANS 


CURRENT ISSUE: NEW PERIODICALS REPORT 


Monthly issues contain complete bibliographic in- 
formation and editorial scope of new periodicals. 
Alphabetical and subject index provides instant 
location of any listing from Vol. 1, No. 1 to 
current issue. Annual subscription only $10.00. 
Write today for free current issue and complete 
details to: "Department 250." 


NEW PERIODICALS REPORT 
BOX 4406 - NEW YORK, NY 10017 


Chiang's New Model . . . Price $54.50 


CATALOG CARD DUPLICATOR 


Important improvements achieved from wide ex- 
perience, assure to produce high quality catalog 
cards, with enlarged space good also for printing 
post-card, book card, book pocket, address, etc, 
Plus new features in stencil and new Ink 
fo dry in 10 minutes. 
Patented + Performance Guaranteed . 
Order "On Approval" Invited 


Order now directly from the Inventor: 


Chiang Small Duplicators 
53100 Juniper Road, South Bend, Indiana 46637 








MICROPUBLICATION REVIEWS 


Substantive reviews of materials published in 
microform that would be bought by college and 
university libraries will be published by Choice. 
Reviews will include evaluation of the technical 
aspects of the micropublications, such as film 
emulsion, resolution of image, reduction ratios, 
permanence of process, etc. Initially the evalua- 
tions will be financed by LTP. 


BINDING STANDARDS 


The Federal Library Committee has author- 
ized its secretary, Paul Howard, to draft an ex- 
perimental contract based on LTP performance 
standards for library binding for binding books 
for federal libraries. The contract will be used 
first by the Library of Congress, but is expected 
to serve later as a model for all federal libraries. 
It is anticipated that it will be ready in fiscal 
1969. It will be remembered that Paul Howard 
represented the Special Libraries Association on 
the committee for library binding standards. 

eee 





Cine Sounp 16 is an- 
nounced by Viewlex, 
Inc. This is a com- 
pact unit designed 
to answer all the 
audiovisual needs re- 
quiring viewing, read- 
ing, or projecting of 
16mm sound or silent motion picture film, As a 
viewer, it is a flexible motion picture screening 
room. Eliminating the need for separate, dark- 
ened screening rooms, a built-in rear projection 
screen of over 50 square inches gives full picture 
brilliance in ordinary room light. It can also be 
converted into a conventional projector for large 
screen showing. The solid-state 5-watt full-fidelity 
amplifier delivers clear sound. Simple automatic 
loading makes it extremely easy to use. Operat- 
ing modes include regular 16mm projection in 
forward and reverse, fast forward and reverse 
at 4x sound speed, single frame viewing with easy 
access for frame marking, and frame-at-a-time ad- 
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140,000 ABSTRACTS 
Permanent Hardbound 
Published in April 1988 


These unusual editions will 
be your convenient aad 
permanent record of ihe 
events of 1967 апа the 
first half of 1968, They 
contain brief abstracts of 
the articles that appeared 
in over business, 
trade, and financial pob- 
lications, arranged by both 
industry and company. 
They tell you at a glance 
what has been written on 
any company or business 
subject, Acquisition News 


INDEX OF CORPORATIONS & INDUSTRIES 


1967 Business History Yearbook 


700 PAGES: 


PREDICASTS, INC. Dépt. ALI 


~ Company Studies — 
Expansion Plans — Indus- 
try Trends — investment 
Recommendations — Mar- 
ket Forecasts — New Prod- 


ucts — Nows items —- 


Every Нет of possible sig- 
nificance fo you is indexed 
and briefed. You'll get 
all the basic information 
at a glance and a com- 
plete guide to additional 
facts, It is Indispensable: 
for all business research. 


Price: $64.00 


PLUS: JAN.- JUNE 1968 

SEMI-ANNUAL 
350 pages, 70,000 abstracts 
Convenient spiral-bound 
Published in August 1968 


10550 Park Lane, University Circle 


Cleveland, Ohio 44106 


Gentlemen: Please send ле the 
‘1967 Business History Yearbook, 


Name 


Position esses 


Firm izle uu D A egg. Lx 


Everyman's United Nations 























vance and reverse. À heat absorbing system plus 
forced air cooling prevents overheating. High 
velocity rewind in both directions eliminates reel 
switching. The unit weighs 51 pounds and stands 
1714" high x 21” wide x 3114" deep. Com- 
ponents include a fast 2" F 1.6 anastigmatic 
color corrected projection lens with matching 
optical system, 500-watt projection lamp, reel 
spindles for 1600-foot capacity, and an electrical 
system which is fully fuse-protected. The price 
is $795. For further information, contact Viewlex, 
Ine., Holbrook, Long Island, N.Y. 11741. 


х X * 


SrUDENTS may now observe by means of Trip- 
pensee Skyscopes and Skyslides celestial phe- 
nomena photographed by professional astron- 
omers. Each Skyslide contains eight 35mm pho- 
totransparencies of heavenly phenomena and is 
accompanied by its own individual study guide 
and description written by a noted author and 
teacher of astronomy and space science. The 
Skyscope is constructed of heavy duty plastic 
with a five-power lens and is 834” in length and 
234” in diameter. For prices, kit information, 
etc., write Trippensee Planetarium Co., Sagi- 
naw, Mich. eee 


ŁY United Nations Publications 
SPY 


The eighth edition will contain the basic history of the Organization from 1945 to 1965 
and will be a complete handbook of the functions and activities of the United Nations 
and its related agencies during the past twenty years. The contents include a description 
-of the United Nations and the intergovernmental agencies related to it, and a summary 
of its work on political, security, economic, social, legal and administrative questions. 
Everyman's is the accurate, unbiased and complete story of the United Nations family 
presented in a form that fulfils the needs both of the expert and the casual reader. Forth- 
coming. Cloth $6.00 / Paper $2.50 


World Population Conference, 1965 


The proceedings are published in four volumes. In addition to general information about 
the Conference covered in the first volume, the other volumes include selected papers 
on many leading topics, such as: fertility factors and patterns; family planning; mortality 
considered from the demographic, medical and genetic standpoints; population pro- 
jections; pcpulation as related to natural resources and agricultural development; and 
various demographic aspects of industrialization and economic development. 


Volume 1 : Summary Report 

Volume I} : Fertility, Family Planning, Mortality 

Volume [If : Projections, Measurement of Population Trends 
Volume IV : Migration, Urbanization, Economic Development 


Each Volume Cloth $7.50 / Paper $5.50 


For further information write: United Nations Publications, Room 1059, 
New York, М. Ү. 10017 
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Since 1935 


A COMPLETE & THOROUGH 
LIBRARY BOOK WHOLESALER 


100,000 square foot warehouse 
Equipped and Staffed to Complete 
Your Book Orders 


@ EVERY AVAILABLE TITLE SUPPLIED from 
over 1200 publishers 


* COMPLETE CATALOGING and BOOK 
PROCESSING of EVERY TITLE from OUR 
PROCESSING CENTER 


WRITE FOR DETAIL BROCHURES 


Tennessee Book Company 
347 Reedwood Drive 
Nashville, Tennessee 37202 


JENKINS BOOK COMPANY DIVISION 
600 MAGAZINE STREET 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 70130 





LIBRARIAN 
Wanted As 
SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


$ on West Coast 
for Library Book Catalog Sales 








Territory Open 


THE SCIENCE PRESS, INC. 
300 W. Chestnut Street 
Ephrata, Pennsylvania 17522 


COMPUTERIZED AND SEQUENTIAL CARD 
MANUFACTURERS OF LIBRARY BOOK CATALOGS 











PRINTS 


CATALOG CARDS 


Hundreds of Libraries—big and small—now print 
3x5 professional catalog cards and postcards (any 
quantities) with new precision geared stencil printer 
especially designed for Library requirements. Buy di- 
rect on Five Year Guarantee. FREE— Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 14, Chicago 40 - 















РОВОМ 


LIBRARIANS : 
WORK IN NEW YORK CITY | 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY has immediate 
openings for indexers and catalogers on the 
following book and periodical indexes: 


ART INDEX p 
BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX B 
BUSINESS PERIODICALS INDEX a 
CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX E. 
STANDARD CATALOG E. 
INDEXER: Position requires assigning subject ie 
headings to articles in current journals after 1 
initial training. Subject background essential, Ü 








CATALOGER: Position requires cataloging and 
classifying materia! in all age groups. Experi- 
ence helpful. 

Salary will depend on qualifications and ex- 
perience and will be reviewed annually. Many 
Company benefits such as vacations, sick pay, 
pensions, Blue Cross, Blue Shield, Major Medi- 
cal, etc. 5 days, 35-hour-week. 


Send resume and inquiries to: 
Office of Personnel Administration 
The H. W. Wilson Company 


950 University Avenue 
Bronx, New York 10452 


У; 














IT'S HERE! 
CAREER WORLD 
Magazine 


the exciting new publication for job- 
seeking students and young adults 


Current job openings listed by na- 
tional employers plus helpful career 
articles on advertising, public rela- 
tions, library science, Civil and 
Foreign Service, journalism, educa- 
tion, etc. 


A ‘must’ for every school and 
public library 


Subscriptions: $6 one year—$15 
three years. Student rate—$5 per 
year. Sample copies—75¢ each. 


CAREER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Suite # 1203-3333 University Blvd. West 
Kensington, Md, 20795 
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FOR SALE 


BUILDING Special Collections is one of our special- 
ties, Foreign books and periodicals, current and out- 
сав Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, 


OUT-OF-PRINT, Colonial “out-of-print” Book Ser- 
vice, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of-print books 
as listed in all library indexes (Granger: Essay & 
General Literature, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biogra- 
phy, Lamont, Speech, etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 
4 St., New York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage classics, Interlinear Editions: Caesar's Gallic 
War, Cicero's Orations, or Virgils Aeneid. Each 
$3.75. Write for íree catalog of other translations. 
"Translation Publishing Co., P.O. Box 34, Eastchester, 
N.Y. 10709. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner's ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 02120. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, Eastern, 
Western, and Midwestern editions. Monthly Index— 
$10 yr. Cumulated (6 mos. & annual) —$15. Annuals 
available 1960 thru 1967—$10 ea. INDEX, 1725 
Kings Rd., Corvallis, Or. 97330. 

ANT lists get prompt attention, wide search, rea- 
sonable prices from International Bookfinders, Box 
3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, Ca. 

“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan” by Wilma Bennett. 
Alphabetical fields-of-work subject headings. Direc- 
tions for filing and list of headings only, $2. Com- 
plete set including labels for the 270 fields of work, 
501 cross references, and 58 items of supplementary 
information, $14 postpaid. Paste labels on your own 
folders to set up your vertical file of pamphlets on 
occupational information. Sterling Powers Publishing 
Co., 18 Palmer St., Athens, Oh. 45701. 

EASE your workload with Library Instructional and 
Art Color-Sound filmstrips with recordings. Write for 
catalog. Library Filmstrip Center, 140 N. Old Manor, 
Wichita, Ks. 67208. ` 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. Larg- 
est and best selections anywhere. Please send us your 
list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Ser- 
vices, Inc, Serial Dept, 56 E. 13 St, New York 
10008. 

Union and Labour Speakers Handbook (Austra- 
lian). How to avoid unemployment, etc. Bound $2, 
paperback $1.60, to Bala Press, Bala, N. Wales, 
United Kingdom. у 

BOOKS located for you. Any out-of-print title. 
Free searching. Never an obligation to buy any book. 
We will locate 1 or 1000 books for you. Write Brai- 
nard Book Co., Box 444AL, La Grange, Il. 60525. 

ECS offers a nonprofit "matching" service with 
unique new confidential procedures to assist librarians 
in locating new career opportunities. No placement 
fees. Write Educational Career Service, Inc., Box L, 
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Princeton, N.J. 08540. 

JUDAIC-HEBRAIC library of renowned Hebrew 
scholar & physician, approx. 3000 vols., as whole only; 
also medical library, 2500 vols., 8 languages, as whole. 
For details and catalogs, Mrs. L. M. Herbert, 339 W. 
Moreland, Phoenix, Az. 85003. 


POSITIONS OPEN 

east 
ASSISTANT library director. Challenging position in 
an expanding library system on Long Island's North 
Shore. 5th-year degree and 8 years experience pre- 
ferred. Salary $8500 and up, depending on experi- 
ence. Complete benefits. Please send resume to B-440. 

ANOTHER giant step forward in Pennsylvania. 
New positions authorized by the state library to 
maintain its national leadership role. ll new faces 
needed now: 3 library development supervisors to 
implement LSCA Titles II, IVa, and IVb, 
$10,954-$14,657, 5 years of professional experience in 
public library development work or 6 years in profes- 
sion including 3 years in public library service and 2 
years in supervisory capacity; 4 library development 
advisors, $9454-$12,675, 4 years in development work 
or 5 years of experience in profession including 3 
years in public library; 2 librarian П, $8580-$11,501, 

years experience in professional work; 2 librarian 
I, $7055-$9454, no experience necessary. All require 
MLS. 15 days vacation, 14 holidays. Retirement plan, 
shared medical insurance. Write or telegraph Ernest 
E. Doerschuk, Jr., State Ln., Pennsylvania State Li- 
brary, Box 1601, Harrisburg 17126. 

ASSISTANT art librarian. Smith College, Art Li- 
brary. Primary responsibilities: subject cataloging of 
books, full cataloging of photographs, pamphlet files. 
Past assistants moved to top positions. Qualifications: 
MLS (may be in process), knowledge of History of 
Art, preferably college major, scanning ability in lan- 
guages, Experience not essential Salary dependent 
on qualifications. Liberal vacation and fringe bene- 
fits, 4 colleges of Connecticut Valley (Amherst, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, Mount Holyoke, Smith) 
offer cultural life. Scenic countryside with summer 
and winter sports. 3 hours from New York, 2 from 
Boston by car. Limousine service to Hartford-Spring- 
field airport. Send resume to Phyllis A. Reinhardt. 
Ln. Hillyer Art Library, Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Ma. 01060. 

TWO librarians, extension and young adult. Salary 
negotiable, but minimum $6500 with MLS. Excellent 
fringe benefits, retirement, new $1,475,000 air-condi- 
tioned building under construction. Pennsylvania Dis- 
trict 'Center located 96 miles east of Pittsburgh in 
beautiful mountain area. Write James McNeal, Pres., 
Piiblic Library Board, 6 Av. & 15 St., Altoona, Pa. 

03. 

IMMEDIATE opening for librarian interested in 
working with children. Opportunity to assist in plan- 
ning new children’s department in million dollar 
building project. Salary dependent upon training and 
experience. Junior librarian, $7000-$7600; senior li- 
brarian, $8000-89000. Will consider beginning librar- 
ian or trainee. Apply Mrs. Doris Rinaldo, Asst. Dir., 
Hope Library, Second Ау. & 4 st., Brentwood, N.J. 

SPRINGFIELD Colleze library. 2 professional staff 
positions open for assistant librarians in charge of 1) 
readers services and 2) cataloging and book process- 
ing. Salary range $8000 and up, depending on quali- 
fications. Write Mrs. Doris Borrner, Ln., Springfield 
College, Springfield, Ma. 01109. 
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ASSISTANT director. $10,200-$13,000. Public li- 
brary in city of 50,000. Excellent budget and fine 
staff in modern building scheduled for expansion. 
Collection of 92,000 volumes. Assist in administrative 
functions and help coordinate public services. Must 
have supervisory experience in publie library work. 
4-6 weeks vacation, all usual fringe benefits. Send 
resume to William А. Dillon, Dir, Jervis Library, 
Rome, N.Y. 13440. 

ART and music department head opening. MLS 
required plus 5 years experience, with subject spe- 
cialization. Also requires qualities of professional 
leadership and ability to develop community-related 
program. Excellent working conditions and benefits. 
Salary range $10,153-$12,181. Apply Dorothy Drys- 
dale, Asst. Ln., Public Library, 500 Main St, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 06103. | 

LIBRARIAN II. To supervise circulation work, 
share in reference coverage and adult book selection, 
displays, etc.. MLS degree and experience. Modern li- 
brary in pleasant suburb of 25,000 outside Hartford. 
Salary range $7696-$9594, Generous benefits. Send 
resume to Mrs. Marjorie G. B. Buck, Dir., Public Li- 
brary, 515 Silas Deane Hwy., Wethersfield, Ct. 06109. 

CHILDREN’S librarian wanted to direct one of 
the country's most modern and progressive libraries 
for children—Fitchburg Youth Library. The person 
selected for this position must be a fully trained li- 
brarian who desires the freedom and opportunity to 
carry out а dynamic program under ideal conditions. 
Extensive previous experience is not required. Write, 
in confidence, for our photographic brochure and 
more detailed information, Tell us about your qualifi- 
cations, your goals, and salary requirements. Árthur 
o e Chf. Ln., Public Library, Fitchburg, Ma. 
0 А 

LIBRARIANS for diversified work in reference, 
audiovisual, and general services, Public library 
serves city of 50,000. Modern building, sophisticated 
operation. Collection of 92,000. Various salary sched- 
ules available in range of $6800-$10,800, depending 
on qualifications. 4-6 weeks vacation, all usual fringe 
benefits. Send resume to William A. Dillon, Dir., Jer- 
vis Library, Rome, N.Y. 13440. 

LIBRARIAN П to run library for 25,000 popula- 
tion. MLS preferred with 2 years experience. Salary 
starts at $8700 with yearly increments. New building 
planned for near future, Member of system. This is 
an administrative position. Candidate must be able to 
train and supervise personnel, choose volumes for 
rapidly increasing holdings, have good knowledge of 
reference works, meet public with tact and courtesy. 
We are interested in long-term employment. Write 
Mrs. H. Wesley King, Pres., Free Library, 516 Front 
St., Vestal, N.Y. 13850. 

NORTHERN N.J. YA librarian, MLS. Self starter 
with ideas that will affect the disaffected. 2 years ex- 
perience, $6600-$8250, no experience, $6300-$7875 
(may hire within ranges). Unusually cooperative 
staff, good book budget, easy commuting from NYC. 
“Be the librarian you want to be.” Call collect 
201-673-0152 or write М. Scilken, Dir, Orange 
(N.J.) Public Library. 

ACQUISITIONS head. Position open for MLS 
graduate of accredited library school, with experience 
in university or college acquisitions department, to 
head department. Starting salary $8250 and up, de- 
pending on qualifications. Month vacation and liberal 
fringe benefits. Apply to Paul B. Kebabian, Dir. of 
Ls., University of Vermont, Burlington 05401. 

CATALOGER needed at Middlebury College to di- 


rect reclassification of collection of 170,000 volumes 
from Dewey to LC. Some recataloging also involved. 
Experience in LC classification essential, also good 
knowledge of cataloging principles; knowledge of 
modern foreign languages desirable. Usual benefits; 
generous vacation. For further information write J. 
К. McKenna, Ln. Middlebury College Library, Mid- 
dlebury, Vt. 05753. 

REFERENCE librarian with experience for 2-year 
comprehensive community college of 4000 students. 
MLS required. New campus and library. Position to 
start September 1, 1968. Salary range $9720-$11,460. 
Liberal fringe benefits including TIAA and CREF. 
Faculty status. Send resume to Carl Talbot, Ln. 
Monroe Community College, 410 Alexander St., 
Rochester, N.Y. 14607. 

HEAD librarian. Town of 25,000 in Springfield 
metropolitan area. Salary $8672~$9890. MLS and ex- 
perience required, usual fringe benefits. Available 
immediately. Apply C. H. Nystrom, Public Library, 
West Springfield, Ma. 01089. 

DIRECTOR. Immediate opening in beautiful, res- 
idential Montclair, N.J., population 43,000, 15 miles 
from New York City. Salary range $10,145-$13,475, 
depending on experience and qualifications, Annual 
increments. Municipal pension, Blue Cross, 25 work- 
ing days paid vacation, 12 holidays. Modern, 2-story 
facility plus 1 branch. Volumes, 175,000; circulation, 
300,883. IBM-equipped circulation control Congenial 
staff (30 full-time, 14 part-time), ideal working con- 
ditions, cooperative board. Overall administration of 
services. Require MSLS and minimum 5 years admin- 
istrative experience. Apply Mrs. С. Warren French, 
Pres, Bd. of Trs, Free Public Library, 50 S. Fuller- 
ton Av., Montclair, N.J. 07042. 

PROVIDENCE College, with a new library under 
construction, is rapidly expanding its collections and 
staff. Immediate opening for assistant cataloger. June 
openings in reference. Salary $6500-$8000, depend- 
ing on experience; month vacation, faculty status, 
medical insurance, TIAA, social security. Apply to 
Joseph H. Doherty, Dir., Providence College Library, 
River Av. at Eaton St., Providence 02918. 

LIBRARIAN for periodicals and interlibrary loans. 
Beginning September 1968. Faculty rank and status. 
2 months vacation. Salary open, depending on experi- 
ence. Write Alfred J. Krahmer, Ln., Susquehanna 
University Library, Selinsgrove, Pa. 17870. 

ASSISTANT library director: in a progressive 
community of 40,000, located in the NY metropolitan 
area. 35-hr. week, 4 weeks vacation, and other gen- 
eral fringe benefite. MLS required, with ability to 
write, develop programs, and capable of handling ad- 
ministrative duties. Salary open. Apply to Henry 
Thomas, Free Public Library, 10-01 Fair Lawn Av., 
Fair Lawn, N.J. 07410. 

CHILDREN’S coordinator to develop programs for 
avid young readers for greatly enlarged main library 
and 2 branches on Long Island adjacent to New York 
City. Minimum 2 years children’s experience after 
MLS degree. Excellent book budget, free hand in de- 
veloping services. Salary $8000-$9750, depending on 
experience. Liberal staff benefits including fully paid 
retirement benefit. Apply Director Edward Н. Fenner, 
Public Library, 1735 Hempstead Turnpike, Elmont, 
N.Y. 11003. 

HEAD children’s department. Busy library 12 miles 
from New York City. Graduate library degree re- 
quired. Blue Cross, Blue Shield, major medical paid. 
$8000 up, depending on experience. Apply to Barbara 
A. Mearns, L. Dir., Public Library, 292 Piaget Av., 
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Clifton, N.J. 07011. 

MAIN Line Philadelphia Library: librarian-in- 
charge for the Ardmore Public Library, 1 of 6 libraries 
in the Lower Merion Library Ássn. 15 minutes to mid- 
town Philadelphia. Book collection of 20,000 vols. 
Some prior or subsequent experience to MLS degree, 
31%-ы. wk, 4 wks. vac., fringe benefits. No resi- 
dence requirement. $7500-$8300, dep. on exp. Write 
Lower Merion Library Assn., Lancaster & Bryn Mawr 
Avs., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 19010; tel: 215-527-1280. 

AREA Library director. For beautiful Sussex County, 
a rural-becoming-urban center in northwest New Jer- 
sey. Newly expanded main reference library, 2 
branches, 2 hookmobiles, serve estimated population 
of 65,000. Staff of 20. MLS and at least 2 years ex- 
perience in administrative capacity. 37%4-hour week. 
Civil Service. Full range of fringe benefits, 12 paid 
holidays, 4 weeks vacation. Applications are now be- 
ing accepted for July 1, 1968 vacancy. Send resume 
to Dorothy E. Henry, Dir, Sussex County Library, 
R.D. 3, Box 76, Newton, N.J. 07860. 

EXCITING position of public library consultant 
now open with the Connecticut State Library. Experi- 
ence required. Salary range $10,380-$12,660. Excel- 
lent fringe benefits. Ápply to Samuel E. Molod, Assoc. 
State Ln., Division of Library Development, State Li- 
brary, Hartford, Ct. 06115. 


CHILDREN'S librarian, main library, to continue. 


programs and develop new ones to serve avid young 
readers. New, greatly enlarged children's department. 
Senior librarian, minimum 2 years experience in 
children's work to head department. Salary $7100- 
$8600, depending on experience. Junior librarian, sal- 
ary $6600-$7850, depending on experience. MLS de- 
gree, liberal staff benefits including fully paid retire- 
ment benefits, 4 weeks vacation, 12 paid holidays, and 
cumulative sick leave. Apply Director Edward H. 
Fenner, Public Library, 1735 Hempstead Turnpike, 
Elmont, N.Y. 11003. 

WHO loves children? Do you want the challenge 
of guiding children’s reading in a rural area? There 
is a job for you on a school bookmobile, and an office 
in the children’s section of a new addition to the Sus- 
sex County Library, a-top New Jersey! 3715-hour 
week. Civil Service. Full range of fringe benefits, 12 
paid holidays, 4 weeks vacation. Send resume to 
Dorothy E. Henry, Dir., Sussex County Library, R.D. 
8, Box 76, Newton, N.J. 07860. 

ASSISTANT director. A new position to assist di- 
rector in administrating main library and 2 branches 
located in Elmont, Long Island, adjacent to New 
York City. А new building expansion program near 
completion. Minimum 4 years administrative experi- 
ence. New Pork state certification. Salary $8500- 
$10,500. Liberal staff benefits including fully paid re- 
tirement benefits, 4 weeks vacation, 12 paid holidays, 
and cumulative sick leave. Apply Director Edward H. 
Fenner, Public Library, 1785 Hempstead Turnpike, 
Elmont, N.Y. 11003. 

southeast 
LIBRARIAN II: $8040-$10,440. Cataloger. 2 years 
experience. Degree from ALA-accredited library 
school. To work with state agency collector and, 
under supervision of librarian IV, coordination for 
activities under Title ПІ, LSCA. A civil service 
agency. Usual fringe benefits. Apply Personnel 
Office, West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 
Quarrier St., Charleston, W.V. 25311. 

THREE professional vacancies due to staff expan- 
sion and retirement. Acquisitions librarian, to super- 
vise staff of 3 adults, acquisitions budget approaching 
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$50,000, ability to plan later conversion to computer- 
based operations. Two catalogers. Head cataloger, to 
supervise 4 adults, responsibility for all main and de- 
partmental collection cataloging; cataloger, interest 
and/or experience in serials/documents. Positions 
offer challenge, opportunity for advancement. Salary 
range $7000-$9500. Excellent fringe benefits. Write 
В-441. 

DOCUMENTS librarian in Law School Library. 
Salary range $6720-$8400. State retirement system, 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield, sick leave. Apply Frances 
Farmer, Law Ln., University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville 22001. An equal opportunity employer. 

ACQUISITIONS librarian. Position open. Аз de- 
partmental head assists in formulating acquisitions 
policies and directing the acquisitions program of the 
library. Requirements: ability and experience to 
organize work and supervise acquisitions staff. Col- 
lege degree and BS or MS in library science re- 
quired. Salary competitive and open. Month vacation 
and generous fringe benefits. Send resume to J. Louis 
Kuethe. Asst. Ln., Milton S. Eisenhower Library, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 21218. An equal 
opportunity employer. 

CONSULTANT П, Salary range $9420-$12,180. 
5-years experience. Degree from ALA-accredited li- 
brary school. To supervise direct service program in 
15 counties. 2 50-ft. trailers in use in 9 counties on 
8-hour, 3-week schedule. Collection and staff housed 
in Charleston. Staff of 4 work with trailers. Total 
Staff of 8 to work with 12 libraries and trailers. Li- 
brary with a budget of $81,500. Staff and operation 
costs from state agency budget. A civil service 
agency. Usual fringe benefits. Apply Personnel 
Officer, West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 
Quarrier St., Charleston, W.V. 25311. 

LIBRARIAN IV. Salary range $9900-$12,780. 6 
years experience, preferably in academic, public, or 
state library agency. Degree from ALA-accredited li- 
brary school. To coordinate activities under Title III, 
LSCA, and to supervise professional and semi-profes- 
sional staff involved in reference, bibliography, and 
acquisitions at the state agency level. A civil service 
agency. Usual fringe benefits. Apply Personnel 
Officer, West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 
Quarrier St., Charleston, W.V. 25311. 

WANTED: city librarian to direct, supervise, plan, 
organize, and coordinate all library activities for a 
city of 40,000 population. Requirements: graduation 
from a library school of recognized standing plus sev- 
eral years of professional experience. Virginia certifi- 
cation desirable. Good compensation and fringe bene- 
fits. Apply to Drawer 1, Room 205, City Hall, Peters- 
burg, Va. 23803. 

MIAMI-DADE Junior College needs catalog librar- 
ian. Centralized acquisitions, cataloging for multi- 
campus libraries. Position requires MLS from ALA- 
accredited library school and U.S. citizenship. Fac- 
ulty rank and status. Salary: start $7920, but higher 
commensurate with experience. Contact Personnel Di- 
rector, Miami-Dade Junior College, 11011 S.W. 104 
St., Miami, ЕІ. 33156. 

REFERENCE librarian. New building in a year. 
MLS, ALA-accredited, $8500. Apply R. F. Lancaster, 
Ln. Virginia Western Community College, Box 4915, 
Roanoke, Va. 24015. 

LIBRARIANS, Chief of technical processing 
needed immediately; also branch heads, reference 
and children’s librarians for newly established coun- 
tywide library system. Excellent opportunity with full 
benefits for experienced and inexperienced librarians 
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їп large county surrounding the city of Richmond. 
Master's degree in library science required. Begin- 
ning salary between $6864 and 88988, depending on 
position and experience. To apply, send resume to 
Personnel Officer, County of Henrico, P.O. Box 3-V, 
Richmond, Va. 23207. 

WAY down yonder near New Orleans in adjacent 
Jefferson Parish librarians are needed for the fourth 
largest public library in Louisiana. New 30,000 sq. ft. 
headquarters building located in Metairie just % 
mile south of Lake Pontchartrain. 15-minute drive to 
Le Vieux Carre de la Nouvelle Orleans. Paid Blue 
Cross, credit union. 35-hour week. Librarians II earn 
$555-$710. Apply Personnel Department, New Court- 
ойе, Gretna, La. 70053; tel: 504-367-6611, Ext. 

INFORMATION specialist. 'To organize and direct 
staff in the operation of a news library. Establish sys- 
tem for indexing, storing, and retrieving political 
background required. MLS not necessary. Salary 
open. Write B-452. 

CATALOGING, reference, and acquisitions posi- 
tions open. Salary range $6720-$8400, depending on 
experience. АП positions require 5-year degrees from 
ALA-accredited library school. Apply to Frank C. 
Shirk, L. Dir., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Va. 24061. 

HEAD of program work with children to work di- 
rectly with children in storytelling, film and book dis- 
cussion programs, music listening programs, class vis- 
its, etc., and with the librarians in the branches. Ex- 
panding system needs an experienced person inter- 
ested in experimenting with new programs, MSLS 
degree. Salary commensurate with experience. Lib- 
eral fringe benefits include 24 days of annual leave, 
12 days sick leave, paid holidays, retirement. Send re- 
sume to the Personnel Officer, Prince George's 
County Memorial Library, 6532 Adelphi Rd., Hyatts- 
ville, Md. 20782. 

HEAD librarian, independent school. Independent 
college-preparatory day school 600 students, pre- 
school through grade 12, Wilmington, Delaware, 
needs trained, experienced, imaginative head librar- 
ian. School shortly to embark on development pro- 
gram involving possible library expansion. Present 
staff includes 2 librarians and a part-time secretary. 
Salary based on experience, but will be competitive. 
Write Headmaster, Tower Hill School, 2813 W. 17 
St., Wilmington, De. 19806. 

SERIAL records librarian: to organize a serial rec- 
ords department in a rapidly expanding 4-year-old 
university. 83,000 sq. ft. building scheduled for com- 
pletion this summer. Salary $8500. Also, many addi- 
tional openings for the fall in cataloging, acquisitions, 
reference, government documents, audio-visual, and 
public services. Send resume to Aaron I. Michelson, 
Hd. Ln., University of South Alabama, Mobile 36608. 


midwest 
ADULT services librarian. Challenging opportunity 
in growing community. Salary open, depending on 
experience. LS degree required. Apply Lois V. 
Miller, Public Library, 510 Walnut Av., St. Charles, 
П. 60174. 

YOUNG adult book reviewer wanted for enlarged 
Booklist reviewing staff at ALA headquarters in Chi- 
cago. Stimulating work, consisting of reading and 
evaluating current books for use by young adults, age 
14-18, for librarian with degree from an accredited 
library school, experience in working with young peo- 
ple in high school and preferably also in public li- 


braries, a wide knowledge of books suitable for 
young adults, critical book judgment, and ability to 
write concise annotations, Beginning salary $7956 
with annual increments to $11,160. Pleasant working 
conditions. Liberal vacation and excellent fringe ben- 
efits. Apply to Edna Vanek, Ed., Booklist and Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin, ALA headquarters 60611. 

RARE books cataloging head. University of Michi- 
gan Library. Required qualifications: relevant cata- 
loging experience, preferably in research library, 
reading knowledge of classical and two modern Euro- 
pean languages, supervisory ability. Graduate degree 
in subject field desirable. Supervises 2 professionals, 
1 clerical. Beginning $11,600. Apply to Marjorie М. 
Tompkins, Pers., University of Michigan Library, 
Ann Arbor 48104. University of Michigan is an equal 
opportunity employer. 

librarian in progressive southern Minnesota 
city of 12,587 population. Salary open and highly 
competitive. Periodic salary increases, cost of living 
bonuses, state requirement system, paid hospitaliza- 
tion plan including major medical coverage, sick 
leave, annual vacation, 8 paid holidays and $2000 life 
insurance. $40,250 budget, $6500 of which is for 
books. 33,600 volumes, 125,000 circulation; 3 full- 
time nonprofessional staff members plus student help. 
Preliminary plans drawn for new $270,000 addition 
to house 60,000 volumes. MLS from ALA-approved li- 
brary school required, some experience preferred. 
Apply Myron Medin, City Mgr, Municipal Bldg, 
New Ulm, Mn. 56073. 

GILBERT M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, Wiscon- 
sin 53140. Two positions, librarian I. 5th-year library 
degree required. Salary range $6400-$8574, begin- 
ning salary dependent upon experience. One position 
in central reference department, other is head of 
branch. Will consider library assistant IV for branch 
position; college degree required. Salary scale for li- 
brary assistant IV, $5400-$7234. Annual 596 incre- 
ments for satisfactory service, 22 days vacation, sick 
leave cumulative to 960 hours, state retirement plan, 
social security, health insurance paid by city. Apply 
Rose Mosigian, Asst. Dir. 

OPENINGS -for 3 qualified librarians: adult ser- 
vices head, responsible for reference, readers service, 
book selection, displays; extension service head, su- 
pervise bookmobile and branch services, develop 
book collection, plan new services; children’s services 
head, complete charge to develop book collection, sto- 
ry-hour program, initiate new services. These posi- 
tions ofler challenging opportunities in a growing 
community for right persons. Minimum salary $7500, 
month vacation, sick leave, state retirement, Blue 
Cross available. Ápply to Library Director, Fairfield 
County District Library, Lancaster, Oh. 43130. 

librarian: for city of 17,000. Modern, air- 
conditioned building. Provides all service to county 
of 36,802 by 2 branches and bookmobile. Staff of 13. 
Book collection, 57,000. Budget $97,000. 4 weeks va- 
cation. Sick leave. Retirement. Blue Cross—Blue 
Shield available. MS in LS and some experience pre- 
ferred. Salary open. Ápply Urban H. Doorley, Pres., 
Amos Memorial Public Library, Sidney, Oh. 45365. 

CHILDREN'S librarian. A busy library in St. Clair 
Shores, Michigan (30 minutes from downtown De- 
troit), needs a fully trained librarian to assume re- 
sponsibility for the children's collection and services. 
7 paid holidays, fully paid Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 
paid vacations and sick leave, social security and re- 
tirement plan. Beginning salary (without experi- 
ence), $6013, increasing to $6681. Beginning salary 
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with experience and master's degree from accredited 
library school, $7152 increasing to $8023. Possibility 
of an increase in 1968. Apply to Virginia MacHarg, 
Ln. Public Library, 22500 Eleven Mile Rd., St. Clair 
Shores, Mi. 49081. 

DIRECTOR of library services. Position now open 
for a director of library services in new, air-condi- 
tioned library to be completed in 1968. West Bend, 
Wisconsin, is known as the "biggest little city in 
Wisconsin" with 13,000 population. It is located on 
the fringe of the Milwaukee metropolitan area. West 
Bend and Washington County are included in the 
Southeastern Wisconsin Regional Planning Commis- 
sion area. À University of Wisconsin Regional Center 
will be completed in 1968. Applicants must have a 
degree in library science with some experience. The 
library now has a circulation of 115,000 and over 
30,000 volumes. This position would afford an oppor- 
tunity for an energetic person to exercise initiative 
and energy in administration and development of 
growth potential of this new library. Salary 
$7500-$8500 with hospital and medical benefits, 8 
paid holidays, 12 days sick leave, and annual vaca- 
tion. There are many new apartments available at 
reasonable rentals. Please send resume to Mrs. Alan 
E. Pick, 1203 Evergreen St, West Bend, Wi. 53095. 

HEAD of adult services, $8448-$9996, to direct 
adult reference and book services in community of 
60,000 with 3 liberal arts colleges. Located on Missis- 
sippi River within easy traveling distance of Chicago 
and Minneapolis. MSLS with 4 years appropriate ex- 
perience. Standard working conditions and benefits. 
Write W. G. Fullmer, Dir., Carnegie-Stout Public Li- 
brary, Dubuque, Ia. 52001. 

HEAD librarian for growing Chicago suburb of 
15,000. Present staff includes full-time children's li- 
brarian. Opportunity to assist in building-expansion 
program from the beginning. Salary open, usual ben- 
efits, degree required. Write В-445. 


MICHIGAN, University of, Ann Arbor. Beginning 


graduate librarians, beginning range $7200-$8000: 
1) descriptive catalogers, original cataloging in sub- 
ject fields and European languages where competent, 
several positions; 2) subject cataloger & classifer, in 
subject fields and European languages where compe- 
tent. Experienced graduate librarian: descriptive & 
subject cataloger (including classifying) , descriptive 
and subject cataloging of microfilm copies of books 
in Short-Title Catalogue of Books . . . 1475-1640 
(half-time) ; classifies and assigns subject headings 
to books in subject fields and European languages 
where competent (half-time), beginning ($8000- 
$9000. Apply to Marjorie M. Tompkins, Pers., Uni- 
versity Library. University of Michigan is an equal 
opportunity employer. 

LIBRARY director: overall administration of a 
professionally sound and dynamic public library in a 
highly educated and cultural community. Service area 
of 9488. Member of a 10 county library system. Re- 
quirements: college degree and‘ library experience; 
MLS degree not required. Liberal vacation and fringe 
benefits. Salary open, depending on qualifications. 
Apply R. Н. Phinny, 8 E. Main St., Fremont, Mi. 49412. 

SLAVIC cataloger with several years of cataloging 
experience, preferably including experience in cata- 
loging Slavic materials, to perform descriptive and 
subject cataloging and classification for Slavic lan- 
guage books and serials, $9000-$10,200 a year. Apply 
to Marjorie M. Tompkins, Pers., University of Michi- 
gan Library; Ann Arbor 48104, University of Michi- 
gan is a equal opportunity employer. 
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HEAD librarian, for public library. College town 
of 13,000. Challenging opportunity to develop pro- 
grams. Staff of 6, including 1 professional. 30,000 vol- 
umes, Usual benefits, salary open. MLS graduate de- 
gree required. Apply to Mrs. Eric Fairley, Pres, 
Bosrd of Trustees. Public Library, 501 S. Superior 
St. Albion, Mi. 49224. 

ADULT services head. To plan and direct the pro- 
gram of adult services in a community of 50,000 lo- 
cated 40 miles from Chicago's Loop. New library 
building to be completed this summer. 5th-year li- 
brary degree and 2 years experience working with 
adults required. Beginning salary $9800. 4 weeks va- 
cation, hospitalization insurance, state retirement 
plan. Apply to Mrs. Edna Holland, Ln., Gail Borden 
Public Library, 50 N. Spring St., Elgin, Il. 60120. 

DIRECTOR for library in attractive, residential 
suburb in southern Michigan, serving 80,000 people; 
budget, $269,750; book collection, 95,000; circula- 
tion, 436,000; staff of 17 full time, 33 part time; 4 
weeks vacation and good fringe benefits. System ex- 
perience desirable, but not essential Salary $12,000 
up, depending on qualifications. Write B-451. 

CATALOGER. For Arts Reference Library, Detroit 
Institute of Arts. Library science degree and famil 
jarity with art and foreign languages required. Gen- 
erous fringes including paid Blue-Cross-Blue Shield, 
sick leave, etc. Salary $7201-88411. Apply Detroit 
Civil Service Commission, 612, City-County Bldg. De- 
troit 48226. 

IOWA State University, Ames. Beginning graduate 
librarians, $1100: 1) serials librarian, general serials 
work, would also receive training in new computer- 
ized serials list, 2) order librarian, all phases of ac- 
quisition and order, subject background in at least 
one science area helpful, 3) order librarian, language 
capability in German or Russian, some experience 
desirable, this position $7700 plus, depending upon 
qualifications. Experienced graduate librarian: 
descriptive/subject cataloger, academic background 
in physical science, knowledge of 1 modern European 
language required, Slavic very desirable, starting sal- 
ary $8000-$9000. Iowa State, major science univer- 
sity, broadening its programs in humanities and so- 
cial sciences; now building $3.2 million library addi- 
tion, new staff quarters; circulation automation pro- 
gram under way. Library and staff future excellent. 
Apply Warren B. Kuhn, Dir., University Library. 

WASHINGTON University School of Medicine Li- 
brary serving a dynamic research-oriented biomedical 
community has 2 staff vacancies. Cataloger: to cat- 
alog and supervise the processing of all library mate- 
rials and to participate in an acquisitions/cataloging 
mechanization project. Circulation librarian: to su- 
pervise a busy circulation staff consisting of 3 full- 
time and 5 part-time clerks and 2 shelvers. Salary is 
commensurate with training and experience. Liberal 
fringe benefits. If you think you are qualified, apply 
to Estelle Brodman, PhD, Ln. & Prof. of Med. His- 
tory, Washington University School of Medicine Li- 
brary, 4580 Scott Av., St. Louis 63110. 

TECHNICAL services librarian. To catalog and to 
supervise acquisitions program in liberal arts college 
library. 4 professionals on present library staff. Year- 
round library operation. Month vacation, TIAA, paid 
major medical etc. Salary open; minimum $7200. 
Higher for appropriate experience, or other qualifica- 
tions. Graduate LS degree required. Write to William 
R. Brandt, Ln., Lane Library, Ripon College, Ripon, 
Wi. 54911. 

CATALOGER, for rapidly growing liberal arts col- 
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lege. LS degree required. Experience desired. Paid 
Blue Cross, TIAA, Christmas, Easter vacation and 1 
month in summer, Salary open; competitive. Write 
James А. Dodd, Dir, Shipman Library, Adrian Col- 
lege, Mi. 49221. 

COMMUNITY relations coordinator. Experience in 
adult education, public relations, community groups, 
writing, editing, radio and television. 5th-year library 
Science degree required. Opportunity for innovative 
programs, in both inner city and suburban areas. 
Month's vacation, excellent state retirement system, 
modern, air-conditioned building. $9568-$11,419 (in 
5 steps). Director, Dayton and Montgomery County 
Public Library, 215 E. 3 St., Dayton 45402. 

ELEMENTARY school librarians for 1968-69. Re- 
quire Illinois State teacher certification and library 
science degree. Prefer elementary education major 
and A-V training. Beginning salary for 10 months 
$6000-$7020. Apply Mrs. Harriette Н. Crummer, 
EM of Sch. Ls, 1703 Orrington Av., Evanston, П. 

01. 

NEW positions: undergraduate librarian, $10,000— 
$12,000, depending on qualifications; general refer- 
ence, $7600 and up, depending on qualifications. 
Miami University, founded in 1809, has an enroll. 
ment of 11,000 and a library of over 500,000 volumes 
and offers accredited doctorates in 8 subjects. Oxford 
is a sylvan university town near Hueston Woods state 
park and 35 miles northwest of Cincinnati. Apply to 
John Weatherford, Assoc. Dir. & Univ. Ln, Miami 
University, Oxford, Oh. 45056. 

CHIEF of central library. For Detroit suburban 
community of 70,000. Salary range $8178-$13,035. 
Requires MLS and administrative experience. 37-hour 
week, 4 weeks vacation, sick leave, social security, 
and a good retirement plan. Excellent working condi- 
tions in one of America’s finest suburban libraries. 
Open on or before July 1, 1968. For additional infor- 
mation and application forms write William T. Pe- 
ters, Ásst. Dir, Grosse Pointe Public Libraries, 10 
Kercheval, Grosse Pointe, Mi. 48236. 

BIBLIOGRAPHER. Iowa State University Library, 
Ames. A new, senior position. Applicants should have 
graduate degree specifically in English or history, but 
other social science or humanistic disciplines consid- 
ered; also Sth-year library degree. Reading knowl- 
edge of at least 1 modern European language. Would 
work closely with faculty to greatly expand present 
holdings; report directly to director of the library. 
Towa State, major science university, now emphasiz- 
ing new programs in humanities, social science. Fu- 
ture for growth and development excellent. Begin- 
ning $11,000+. Apply Warren B. Kuhn, Dir., Univer- 
ity Library. 

UNIVERSITY of Toledo. To head the library at 
our Community and Technical College. New campus. 
New library building now under construction. Located 
1% miles from main campus. To open for service late 
fall of 1968. Unusual opportunity to develop collec- 
tion, services, and staff. Competitive salary. 24 work- 
ing days vacation. 5th-year degree required. Apply 
Patrick Barkey, Dir., of Univ. Ls., University of To- 
ledo 43606. 

CHILDREN'S librarian for public library in college 
town of 21,690. Position open July 1, 1968. Library 
science degree desirable. Includes social security, state 
retirement plan, 4 weeks vacation, and sick leave. Sal- 
ary open. Apply Mrs. John B. Wright, 3 Westwood 
PL, Jacksonville, Ш. 62650. 

ASSOCIATE cataloger. To share in cataloging and 
classification and revision of work of clerical assis- 


tants. Some reference work. Position may involve re- 
classification to LC and division of catalog in near fu- 
ture, 8 weeks vacation. Starting salary to $8000, TIAA, 
full insurance program, 36-hour week. Kenyon, a 
small college for men, with a coordinate college for 
women opening in 1969, is in Gambier, Ohio, an un- 
usually attractive college town. Interviews at ALA- 
Kansas City may be arranged. Write to Edward C. 
Heintz, Ln., Kenyon College Library, Gambier, Ohio 
43022. 

OHIO offers new and exciting opportunities for 
consultants, administrators, reference and subject spe- 
cialists, catalogers, childrem's librarians, and other 
specialists. Variety of positions open in public, aca- 
demic, state, and special libraries. Excellent salaries, 
statewide retirement system. The state library offers a 
free placement service. For information and regis- 
tration form write Mrs. Faith B. Stoughton, State Li- 
brary of Ohio, 65 S. Front St., Columbus 43215. 

ASSISTANT librarian for the Glenview Publie Li- 
brary serving a population of 25,000. Attractive, dy- 
namic suburb north of Chicago. Would assume re- 
sponsibility for the library's adult services. Would 
take part in administrative decisions, plan programs, 
and help formulate policy. 16,000 sq. ft. addition to 
building of 11,000 sq. ft. to be completed June 30, 
1968. Library is active member of the North Suburban 
Library System which has great promise and poten- 
tial Good opportunity for a potential public library 
administrator. À minimum oí 2 years public library 
service desirable. Salary $7000-$8400, depending on 
experience. Resume to Peter Bury, Hd. Ln., Public 
Library, 1930 Glenview Rd., Glenview, Ill. 60025. 

LIBRARY teaching position: professional library 
degree necessary. Experience in publie or college li- 
brary desirable. Opportunity for person interested in 
helping to expand an undergraduate library science 
program into one offering graduate degree. Summer 
work included. Growing college of more than 11,000 
students in southern Minnesota. Salary negotiable, de- 
pending on experience and training. Apply to Mary 
B. Cropper, Actg. Hd. of І. Se., Mankato State Col- 
lege, Mankato, Mn. 56001. 

TWO positions open in expanding Community Col- 
lege moving into new library building. 5th-year de- 
gree required. 12-month contract. Salary open, de- 
pending on qualifications and experience. Write Har- 
lan L. Heglar, St. Clair County Community College, 
323 Erie St., Port Huron, Mi. 48060. 

STATE Library Division, Michigan State Depart- 
ment of Education is seeking experienced library 
personnel to staff 3 statewide consultant positions. 
Public library consultant serves in a consultative ca- 
pacity in the establishment and improvement of public 
library facilities in an area of the state. Library in- 
stitutions consultant works with Library Services and 
Construction Act, Title IVa Program, providing li- 
brary consultative services to state correctional insti- 
tutions and state hospitals. Library Audiovisual con- 
sultant provides audiovisual consultative services on 
a statewide basis. Requirements: А master's degree 
in library science and 4 years of professional library 
experience, preferably as a library consultant. Loca- 
tion: Lansing, Michigan, must be willing to travel 
Starting salary: $9667-$12,298, depending on quali- 
fications with a 696 increase expected July 1, 1968. 
Fringe benefits: Benefit program equivalent to 2496 
of base salary includes sick and annual leave, state 
retirement, group health insurance plan, group life 
insurance plan, group disability insurance plan, 8 
paid holidays, and longevity program. Apply to Don- 
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ald Lillrose, Pers. Dir, Michigan Department of Ed- 
ucation, 520 Michigan National Tower Bldg. Lan- 
sing, Mi. 48902. 

TWO positions now open. Public Library in grow- 
ing community of 56,000 near Lake St. Clair and just 
20 minutes on X-Way to downtown Detroit. Member of 
new County Library System providing book display, 
ordering, and processing. Liberal benefits include 9 
paid holidays, 10, 15, & 20 days vacation, 12 annual 
cumulative sick days, longevity, city retirement plan, 
city pays health and hospitalization for employee and 
dependents, also $50CO life insurance policy. Degree 
from ALA-accredited library school required. Experi- 
ence not necessary but desirable. Librarian I to work 
with young teens and be responsible for young peo- 
ples collection including book selection. Salary $6182- 
$7017, depending on experience. Librarian П, adult 
reference and book selection. Salary $7476—$8208, de- 
pending on experience. Shirley V. Brabant, Ln., Pub- 
lic Library, 27251 Gratiot Av., Roseville, Mi. 48066. 

REFERENCE librarian opening with interesting 
and challenging possibilities. Professional service to 
adults, maintain and continue development of Local 
History Collection, staff responsibilities. Unusual op- 
portunity for professional growth. Metropolitan area 
in active library climate. Library degree. Salary range 
$6600-$7911, plus Blue Cross paid up to $280, sick 
leave, vacation, other benefits. New, air-conditioned 
building. Contact Joseph M. Silver, Dir, Bacon Me- 
morial Public Library, 2613 Biddle Av., Wyandotte, 
Mi. 48192; tel.: AV 2-7661. 

ASSISTANT librarian: reference circulation. MLS 
degree and appropriate experience required. Faculty 
status. Social security, paid major medical, group life 
insurance, and state retirement. Liberal sick leave 
with cumulative features, Salary range for academic 
year between $7409-$9793, depending on experience. 
Maximum of schedule through annual increments 
$12,517. Position o2en August 19, 1968. Opportunity 
to participate in planning new library facility with 
excellent advancement possibilities. Apply G. A. 
Parkinson, Dir, Milwaukee Technical College, 1015 
N. 6 St., Milwaukee 53203. 


mountain. plains 
LOOKING for new horizons? We have 27,000 square 
miles to share with assistant county librarian for ex- 
panding tricounty system in scenic northern Nevada. 
Salary $6564-$7992. New position, primary responsi- 
bility for community services. MLS from ALA-ac- 
credited library school required; practical experience 
preferred, but not vital. Write Miss Davis C. McDan- 
jel, Ln., Elko County Library, Elko, Nv. 89801. 

POSITION open September 1, 1968: librarian of 
Curriculum Materials Center and instructor of some 
accredited library science courses. Master’s degree 
from ALA-accredited library school required. Begin- 
ning salary $8480 for 11 months. Faculty status, 
TIAA, social security. Apply to R. L. Lokken, Pres., 
State College, Valley City, N.D. 58072. 

COORDINATCR of reference services, librarian 
ПІ. Salary range $7758-$9401. Department head re- 
sponsibilities. Strong department, expanding pro- 
gram. Apply Director's Office, Lincoln City Libraries, 
Lincoln Nb. 68503. 

HEAD of sociology & business department, Denver 
Public Library. Salary range $8424-$11,004, periodic 
increases; good fringe benefits. MLS + 4 years 
professional experience, l of which must have been 
in a supervisory position. Literature and/or language 
specialist. Salary range $7368-$9636. MLS -+ 3 years 
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professional experience. Apply Personnel Officer, 
Public Library, 1357 Broadway, Denver 80203. 

HEAD cataloger: needed for large department in 
research library. Must have sound knowledge of LC 
and previous administrative experience. Assistant 
professorship, sabbatical leave, TIAA-CREF, Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield, 24 days vacation, low cost life and 
accident insurance, reduced tuition. Salary $10,000 or 
higher. Other positions available: catalogers; subject 
reference in sciences, social science, literature; au- 
dio-visual specialist; assistant serials order librarian. 
Instructor rank. Salary $6850 and up. Send personal 
resume to Ralph D. Thomson, Dir, University of 
Utah Libraries, Salt Lake City 84112. 

DIRECTOR of cultural activities. Littleton, Colo- 
rado (est. population 20,500) , pleasant growing suburb 
of Denver requests applications for director of cul- 
tural activities. Primary responsibility is administra- 
tion of the municipal library which has an-annual bud- 
get of $112,000, 12 employees and good possibility of 
increasing program. Spacious new $350,000 building 
dedicated October 1965. Additional responsibility is . 
administration of new $135,000 historical museum 
which is now being established. Liberal fringe bene- 
fits. Council-manager government with advisory 
boards. Director responsible to city manager. Degree 
in library science and minimum of 3 years applicable 
experience. Salary approximately $770 a month. Send 
resume to City Manager, City Hall, Littleton, Co. 
80120. 

HEAD librarian at Doane College, Crete, Nebraska. 
At least master’s degree; good training and experience 
necessary; vigorous leadership. Help in occupying 
and developing new library facility. Very attractive 
remuneration. Contact D. E; Williams, Dean. 


southwest 

HEAD librarian, MLS degree from ALA-accredited 
school required. Growing community of 32,000. High, 
dry climate. Send resume, salary requirements. Ex- 
pansion program in the planning. Apply Mrs. Alan 
Antweil, Public Library, Hobbs, N.M. 88240. 

PHOENIX, Arizona, has a booming public library 
system which can offer you immediately a position in 
adult services, children’s services or technical ser- 
vices, if you have the qualifications required. Mini- 
mum qualifications: master’s in LS, U.S. citizenship, 
pass medical examination. Salary range $6768-$8496, 
starting salary commensurate with experience, liberal 
fringe benefits. For full details contact W. R. Hen- 
derson, L. Dir., 12 E. Mc Dowell, Phoenix 

COUNTY librarian to supervise library program for 
3 new libraries located in Clayton County, Georgia 
(Atlanta area). Library degree plus experience re- 
quired. Send resume to Director, Flint River Re- 
gional Library, 210 S. 6 St., Griffin, Ga. 30223. 


F pacific northwest 

CATALOGERS with experience sought for grow- 
ing department. New building, expanded operations 
planned. Faculty rank, normal benefits, salary to 
$8000 dependent upon qualifications, 5th-year library 
degree, language facility required. 2 positions avail. 
able July 1. Contaet Dean of Library Service, Univer- 
sity of Montana, Missoula 59801; tel.: 406-243-2053. 
LIBRARIAN openings, Oregon State Library. Op- 
portunity for professional fulfillment! Attractive, spa- 
cious working conditions, liberal retirement benefits. 
If you have an MSLS degree, imaginative ideas, and 
professional talents to dedicate to interesting, worth- 
while public service, possibly one of these positions 
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is for you. Director of field services. Plans and di- 
rects the course of statewide public library develop- 
ment in cooperation with the state librarian. Super- 
vises activities of public library consultants. Salary 
range $9930-$11,880, depending on qualifications. 
Assistant director, technical services division. Librar- 
ian 5. Primarily responsible for documents/serials 
section. Builds documents collection and does con- 
sultant work with Oregon depository libraries. Salary 
range $9120-810,980, depending on qualifications. 
Catalogers. Librarian 4. Supervises cataloging of doc- 
uments, including some actual cataloging of federal 
and state documents. Responsible for the work of 2 
other librarians and 2 clerk-typists. Salary range 
$8400-$10,140. Librarian 2. Primarily involves cata- 
loging of documents. Salary range $7050-$8580. Gen- 
eral consultant for public libraries. Librarian 4. Field 
services division staff member who serves as a field 
consultant on a statewide basis, providing leadership 
general guidance, planning, and specialized informan- 
tion needed by local libraries and library leaders. Re- 
sponsible for advising library boards and groups 
throughout the state on library policy and develop- 
ment. Salary range $8400-$10,140 depending on 
qualifications. Reference librarian. librarian 2. Re- 
sponsible for answering requests in a specialized sub- 
ject field from individuals, school, public, academic, 
and special libraries. Supplies reference and research 
materials and services for state agencies and officials; 
provides resource materials and research services for 
members of State Legislature. Participate in selecting 
materials for the State Library collection, Salary 
range $7050-$8580. Send applications to State Li- 
brary, Salem, Or. 97310. 

SCIENCE librarian to assist in formulation of sci- 
ence division, coordinate selection and build collec- 
tion, effect liaison with science facilities. New build- 
ing, expanded operations planned. Faculty rank, nor- 
mal benefits. Rank and salary dependent upon and 
commensurate with candidates qualifications, 5th- 
year library degree, language facility, reference 
or administrative experience, relevant science back- 
ground or experience required. Position available 
July 1. Contact Dean of Library Service, University 
of Montana, Missoula 59801; tel.: 406-243-2053. 

PROFESSOR, assistant or associate, at Central 
Washington State College, Ellensburg, Washington. 
Experience in elementary school teaching, library as- 
signment, and use and development of audiovisual 
materials are essential Master's degree required; 
doctorate preferred. Salary depends upon preparation 
and experience. Contact Dr.Conrad H, Potter, Chmn., 
Department of Education. 

ASSISTANT librarian with responsibility for cata- 
loging and supervision of processing in small liberal 
arts college. Experience not essential some knowl- 
edge of modern languages desirable. 5th-year LS de- 
gree required. Excellent library budget and salary 
scale. Month vacation, social security, TIAA. Beauti- 
ful, highly functional new library building. Write 
Richard С. Elliott, Ln., College of Idaho, Caldwell, 
Id. 83605. 

TWO positions open July 1, 1968: require degrees 
from ALA-accredited schools. 1) Technical services 
librarian. Minimum of 3 yrs. appropriate professional 
experience in college library. LC classification. Direct 
work of catalog and order departments; supervise 
experienced clerical staff of 5. Must be adaptable to 
new ideas, including data processing. 2) Serials and 
documents librarian. Minimum of 2 yrs. experience 
desirable. Assist in developing rapidly growing col- 


lection; responsible for ordering, claiming, and bind- 
ing serials collection. Supervise govt. depository docs. 
collection begun in 1966. Assist students and faculty 
in use of indexes and collection. Rapidly expanding 
4-yr. college. Air-conditioned building, new in 1964. 
About 60,000 volumes; 1968-69 materials budget of 
over $100,000. Entering state system of higher ed., 
Jan. 1969. Usual fringe benefits, faculty status, state 
retirement. Month vacation. Salaries dependent on 
qualifications. Write to Ruth McBirney, Ln., Boise 
College Library, Boise, Id. 83707. 

HEAD librarian, Umatilla County, in Pendleton, 
Oregon, the Round-Up City. Degree in library sci- 
ence. Experience desirable. Salary approximately 
$8500. Send resume to Leonard Lorenzen, 110 N. E. 
Furnish Av., Pendleton, Or. 97801. 

ASSISTANT director, technical services division, 
Oregon State Library, librarian 5. Located in Salem, 
capital city of 67,000 midst scenic, rolling hills and 
abundance of Oregon's Willamette Valley. Opportun- 
ity for professional growth and challenge in important 
position as assistant to technical services director and 
with primary responsibility for work of an active 
documents/serials section. Builds documents collection 
and does consultant work with Oregon's state de- 
pository libraries. Ássists in planning for automation 
of serials. Qualifications: MLS degree and 4 years of 
experience, including work with documents. Salary: 
$9120-$10,980, depending on qualifications. Apply to 
Oregon State Library, Salem 97310. 


far west 
CITY of San Diego offers employment opportunities 
to librarians for immediate and future vacancies. 
Children's librarians especially wanted but vacancies 
jn other fields of librarianship available. Salary to 
$7572 depending on qualifications. Requires college 
graduation with 24 units of library training applica- 
ble to public library service. Unnecessary to come to 
San Diego prior to employment. Outstanding em- 
ployee benefits include annual vacation, sick leave, 
injury leave, and paid-for health and life insurance. 
Splendid local educational and recreational facilities. 
Unsurpassed weather. Citizenship required. For de- 
tails write Susann Williams, Civil Service Dept., City 
Administration Bldg, San Diego, Ca. 92101. An 
equal opportunity employer. 

SENIOR librarian, $686-$858, graduate degree 
from a recognized library school and 2 years of 
professional library experience; junior librarian, 
$598-$747, bachelor’s degree and 1 additional year in 
a recognized library school or 2 years of professional 
library experience. Redwood City offers outstanding 
employee benefits including annual vacation, sick 
leave, disability leave, health and life insurance, re- 
tirement program & annual salary review. Ideal pe- 
ninsula living, 25 miles south of San Francisco, with 
splendid local education & recreational facilities, Cit- 
izenship required. Apply Personnel Office, City Hall, 
Redwood City, Ca. 94064. 

LIBRARIAN II, in charge of reference service. 
Some administration work. Library school graduate 
with experience preferred. Monthly salary $556—$676, 
may be hired above first step, depending on qualifica- 
tions. Excellent fringe benefits. New building. Mem- 
ber of system. Town of 15,000 with service area of 
35,000. Pleasant, smog free, with cultural and recre- 
ational attractions. Midway between San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. Opportunity for advancement. Con- 
tact Personnel Office, City Hall, 400 N. Douty St., 
Hanford, Ca 93230. 
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DIRECTOR of public services. To direct 22 
branches and 2 bookmobiles of county library system. 
Salary range $11,280-$14,040. Requires 4 years re- 
sponsible professionel library experience including 2 
years in an administrative and supervisory capacity. 
Regional librarian. New position under director of 
public services to coordinate a geographical division 
of 12-15 branches. Salary range $9654-$11,904. Re- 
quires 3 years professional library experience includ- 
ing l year in a supervisory capacity. Bookmobile li- 
brarian. To serve a growing better educated popula- 
tion. Salary range $8124-$10,104. Requires 1 year 
professional library experience. Librarian 1. No ex- 
perience necessary. Salary range $7296-$9060. АП 
above positions require ALA-accredited LS degree or 
5th-year LS study. Positions will be filled by inter- 
view. Obtain application forms from the County of 
Orange Personnel Dept., 801-С №. Broadway, Santa 
Ana, Ca. 92701. 

COORDINATOR, adult library services. $876- 
$1063 a month. Requires completion of prescribed 
course in library science and 6 yrs. exp. within the 
last 10 yrs. including at least 3 yrs. at the level of de- 
partment head or a responsible administrative posi- 
tion. Contact San Francisco Civil Service Commission, 
Room 160, City Hall, San Francisco 94102; tel: 
415-558-4495. 


hawaii 


LIBRARIAN IV: state of Hawaii civil service posi- 
tion in Kealakekua, Kona, Hawaii, responsible for 
operating 3 branch libraries. Requires MLS and 2 
years professional library work experience. Must be 
U.S. citizen. $8100 to $10,332 per annum. Write De- 
partment' of Personnel Service, 825 Mililani St, 
Honolulu 96813. 


canada 


WINNIPEG Public Library requires: branch, adult 
services, and children's librarians. Salary range 
$6900-$7800, depending on experience. Applicants 
must hold degree from CLA- or ALA-accredited 
school, Apply to Personnel Manager, City of Winni- 
peg. Administration Bldg., Civic Center, Winnipeg 2, 
"Manitoba. 

TWO catalogers experienced in LC classification 
and preferably with background in sciences or major 
European languages are required to fill catalog divi- 
sion's professional complement of 10. Positions may 
involve revision of cataloging done by. junior profes- 
sionals and library assistants. Competitive salaries, 
month vacation, full faculty fringe benefits. Rapidly 
growing (over 50,000 volumes added in 1967; collec- 
tion over 300,000) library in liberal arts oriented in- 
stitution (4000) students) in British Columbia's cap- 
ital city. Apply to D.W. Halliwell, Ln., University of 
Victoria, B.C. ` 

XAVIER College Library, Sydney, Nova Scotia, has 
an opening for a cataloger with a BLS degree and 
experience in the Library of Congress classification. 
The position will involve also some work in the ac- 
quisition and serials departments. For further infor- 
mation, apply to D. Е. Campbell, Prin, Box 760, 
Sydney, N.S. 

А. JOB that is different every day and the joys of 
` the open road are yours when you become our second 
general librarian in a rapidly developing new rural 
library system. Salary $6400, 4 weeks vacation, CLA 
pension. Apply Regional Librarian, Wheatland Re- 
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gional Library, Lower Level, 23 St. & 4 Av., Saskatoon, 
Sask. А 


POSITIONS WANTED 

UNIVERSITY, college, administrative position sought 
by male. BSLS; PhD (history), 20 years expérience 
university, college technical services, readers services. 
Available spring-summer 1968. $13,000 minimum. 
Write B-442-W. 

Is there a college left where great teaching is the 
most respected attainment: Га rather be there. Asso- 
ciate university librarian, male, 50, AB, BLS, 25 
years in reference and administration, including 4 
years teaching library science. Strong humanities 
background; strengthening collections a specialty., 
Northeast area preferred. Present salary $12,700. 
Available summer 1968. Write B-448-W 

WOMAN, MS, 7% years library experience includ- 
ing college, publie, and army libraries wants position 
in Southwest, must be in or near college or univer- 
sity. Available in September. Write B-449-W. 

CATALOGER, man, 32, library degree from a 
South American university in 1965. Fluent in Spanish 
and Portuguese. Write B-450-W. 

PERMANENT time cataloging position sought 
in USA or Canada. MLS MA (French literature), 10 
years study French, 6 Spanish, 2 German, 3 Russian; 
8 months residence in France, 3 years experience 
university cataloging, Available summer-fall 1968. 
Write Ken Morris, 1512 W. Bradley Av., Apt. C, Peo- 
ria, П. 61606. 

UNIVERSITY, college, administrative position 
(head, assoc.) wanted by man, age 40. MLS, PhD 
(librarianship), June '68. Experience as head libra- 
rian. Available summer-fall 1968. Write B-453-W. 

SCHOOL Librarian. Desires position, fall 1968, AB 
degree, 18 semester hours undergraduate, library sci- - 
ence, 18 years experience. Write B-454-W. 

LIBRARIAN, BSLS, Peabody College, 30 yrs. high 
school experience, wants cataloging position in col- 
lege or centralized processing center. Prefer south or 
lower Midwest. Write B-455-W 

COLLEGE, university positions in the Midwest 
area. À couple seeks positions in technical services or 
reference in same community. One has MA from 
Denver and 5 years of experience, the other has 
M.Libr. from Washington and 2 years of experience. 
Available July 1968. Write B-456-W 

GEOLOGIC librarian to relocate. "Woman, age 43. 
344-4 years of library experience in Earth Sciences 
Geology, Aerospace. Training MLS -+ 70 hours sci- 
ences, special libraries, IBM Programming, maps, in- 
formation retrieval. College or research library de- 
sired. $10,000 minimum. Write B-460-W. 














Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75¢. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Copy receipt and 
cancellation deadline: six weeks preced- 
ing date of issue. If voucher forms are 
required, please submit. them: with dupli. 
cate copy of our invoice to the Classified 
Department. 
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How many encyclopedias 
have 70 Nobel Prize 
contributors? 


Only one. 


ENCAN 


EDUCAION 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


AUTHORITATIVE / SCHOLARLY / READABLE 
14 VOLUMES 


TESTED AND PRODUCED AT / TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER / LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 60044 





Say, World Book. 


ow about a date? 


Look for the date...on the spine 
of each of the 20 volumes of the 
1968 edition of The World Book 
Encyclopedia for schools and 
libraries. 

In response to requests from 
librarians, World Book now shows 
the edition year right on the 
backbone. You suggested it. We 
thought it was a fine idea, so now 
you can see the date at a glance. 

But open World Book and see 
how its contents also reflect our 
efforts to keep World Book 
responsive to the needs of its 
users. World Book 1968 would 
welcome a date with you. 
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WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises Educational Corp. 
Chicago, London, Rome, Stockholm, Sydney, Toronto 


Subsidiaries: Field Educational Publications, Inc., 
(formerly Harr-Wagner), and A. J. Nvstrom & Co. 
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From MERCURIUS Musicus, 1669, 
to Esquire, 1967. 

Periodicals, periodicals, and more 
periodicals. Professional, scientific, 
trade, Early English. American, oS 


ооо" Alotof periodicals were published 


positive microfilm. between 1669 and last week. 


With so many period- А 
icals to choose from, it's 
understandable if vou find it We ve got almost all of them. 
difficult to decide what you 
necd. We can help. We're specialists in providing source material. 
And we understand things like budgets, space and curriculum. 
For a beginning library, we might recommend our Basic Collection; SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, ATLANTIC, TIME, READER'S DIGEST, NEWSWEEK and 30 other periodicals. 
For alarge library, we might recommend the Comprehensive Collection; 
all the titles in the Basic Collection plus 64 others. 
Every periodical is indexed in READERS’ GUIDE. And when you order either 
collection, we include our microfilm reader. 
Write for University Microfilms’ free 170-page catalog of periodicals. 
Or talk with one of our specialists in your area. 
Why should you look for things when we've already found them. 
University Microfilms, A xerox Company 
320N. Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48103/313-761-4700 


XEROX 










Have you heard about- ` 
the new | 


Education 
Division of 
Western 


Publishing 
Company, Inc. - 


This Division publishes and services 
educational needs from preschool 
through college. It offers one consoli- #* 
dated source for a wide variety of 
materials at all levels— 


The School 


* Books in Goldencraft Library 


and Library Binding 


* Books in Publisher's Standard 


Department "= 


• Paperbacks 
( formerly Golden Press, Educational n) * Overhead transparencies 


sion, and Western Publishing Education : К 
* Filmstrips 
The product range from this Depart- • Recordings 
ment includes: 


* Books from the publishing divisions 
of Western Publishing 
Golden Press Odyssey Press * Preschool and Kindergarten play 
Pegasus Whitman Publishing and activity materials 


* Arts and Crafts supplies 
* Teacher Education Materials 


For catalogs, book list and information, please write: 


Western Publishing Company, Inc. 


Education Division, School and Library Department, 850 Third Avenue, New York, М.Ү. 10022 


Some books have it. 





Take an average prebound book from your 
shelves and open it. Compare it with the 
books above. If it looks like the bottom book, 
it needs a FLEXIWELD binding. 

Flexiweld not only makes reading easy, it 
increases the life of the book while decreas- 
ing overall cost. With that combination of 
virtues, you know it has to be a Bro-Dart 
innovation. 

Flexiweld follows Class “A” library bind- 
ing specifications, except that the pages are 
welded together by a double fan glue, in- 
stead of traditional oversewing. Each page 
has a highly flexible glue line on the side, 
welding it to the next. But please! Don't 


confuse Flexiweld with ordinary perfect bind- 
ing. Try a simple page “Tear Test" and see 
for yourself how superior it is. 

Naturally Flexiweld uses only the best glue 
available to give your books quality, durabil- 
ity and flexibility. It wouldn't be a Bro-Dart 
product if it didn't. 

For more information write to: Dept. ALA-5 


Fro Dart 


P.O. Box 923, Williamsport, Pa. 17704 


Williamsport e Newark e Los Angeles e Brantford, Ontario 


THE COMPLETE LIBRARY SOURCE. 





Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 60611. Second- 


class postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices. 
Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. ALA membership required. Single copies 50¢ each. PRINTED IN U.8.4. 
Postmaster: Please send notice of undeliverable copies on form 3579 to Membership Records Department, American 
Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 60611. 
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MAY COVER 


Kansas City boasts hundreds of 
beautiful fountains on its thor- 
oughfares and in parks and 
shopping areas. The J. C. 
Nichols Fountain on the Coun- 
try Club Plaza is one of the 
more dramatic favorites. (Spe- 
cial duotone process by Sidney 
Pivecka.) 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 


versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
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Cheap 
Imitation. 


Book catalogs were quite popular in the 18th and 
19th centuries. Unfortunately, they had one draw- 
back — it cost a lot to update them. 


Today book catalogs are back. And that one draw- 
back is gone. 


Here's how our cheap imitation works. As titles are 
purchased, the information is mailed to Science 
Press. At our plant it is fed into a computer that 
organizes and cross references the data in the style 
specified by the library. Once a month these revi- 
sions are added to the library's current listings and 
an updated book catalog is printed automatically. 
There are separate books for listings by title, author, 
subject, and any other category you desire. 





A single set of book catalogs can contain the entire 
holdings of all cooperating libraries in a given area. 
Duplicate sets can be distributed to the participating 
libraries, their branches, and to school libraries. 


Learn more about the Science Press book catalog 
service. Write today for our new brochure. 


INCORPORATED 
301 West Chestnut St. 
Ephrata, Pennsylvania 17522 
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According to a national survey among 
secondary school librarians, Collier's is the encyclopedia 
used most by secondary school students. 

And have you seen the new binding for the 1968 Collier’s? 
It’s brighter, stronger, more quickly identifiable than ever. 
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Librarian Becomes Town Fool 


Joachim Foikis gave up his career in librar- 
ianship to don cap and bells and become the 
"town fool" of Vancouver. He has quickly be- 
come the happiest and most beloved man in the 
city. He is now petitioning city hall to allow 
him the medieval tradition of extracting a far- 
thing from every fool he meets. You can read all 
about him in the March issue of Atlas, p. 28. 
We can only hope that this isn't the beginning 
of a trend. Or is it the culmination of a pro- 
fession? 


Children's Spring Book Festival 


The late New York Herald Tribune's Chil- 
dren's Spring Book Festival is continuing under 
the sponsorship of Book World, the Sunday 
book review supplement of the Chicago Tribune 
and the Washington Post. The festival runs from 
May 5 through 11, and the special issue of 
Book World will appear on May 5. 


Lubetzky Lecture Series 


Last February 16 marked the first in a 
series of lectures on cataloging and classifica- 
tion named in honor of Seymour Lubetzky at 
the Graduate School of Library Science, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. Raymond 
К. Olding delivered the first lecture, “Wynd- 
ham Hulme’s Literary Warrant and Information 
Indication,” which will be published in late 
spring. Mr. Olding, chief deputy librarian of 
the State Library of South Australia, has been a 
visiting professor at the Library School of the 
University of Minnesota. 


Ford Grant to the Schomburg Collection 


Ford Foundation announced a $15,000 grant 
to the New York Public Library to assist in the 
preservation of the Schomburg Collection of 
Negro Literature and History. The funds will 
assist arranging, cataloging, and preserving ma- 
terials including manuscripts, letters, papers, 
books, and early newspapers. Ebony magazine 
featured a story last year on the deplorable state 
of this collection and the frustrations in trying 
to raise funds for its preservation. 
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Library Technology and Architecture 


The Harvard Graduate School of Education 
is planning for a new library/research facility 
and is sharing its initial investigation of the place 
of media and materials in the university and their 
relationships to the design of the library build- 
ing. Six consultants were called for a special 
conference, and the results are now available 
in paper for $1. 


Seattle University’s Lemieux Library 


Because of special climatic conditions in the 
Seattle area, a unique marble facing design of 
Vermont Plateau Danby marble was created to 
eliminate the possibility of pressure spalling or 
water penetration. Each marble panel is in- 
dividually supported and separated from every 
other piece by a joint which is open except for 
a thin seal of silicone rubber backed by a foam 
plastic cord. The building seats 1500 and has 
an ultimate capacity of 500,000 volumes. 


Wayne State Medical Library Grant 


The first of a series of grants totaling $10 
million went to Wayne State University Medical 
School in Detroit. The $1.5 million grant will 
go toward a new medical library, the first to be 
built under the Medical Library Assistance Act 
(P.L.89-201). 


Poster Rates as “In” for The Year 


The Eastern Regional Public Library System 
with headquarters at the Boston Public Library 
recently distributed a delightful “camp” poster 
designed for use outside the library—in store 
windows, public buildings, on public transpor- 
tation, or wherever people congregate. The poster 
was designed by Nancy Landen, publications 
artist for the Boston Public Library. See p. 510. 


A To-The-Point Quote 


In the Winter issue of Electronic Age, house 
organ of the Radio Corporation of America, 
Joseph Becker writes on “Electronic Innovations 
in the Library," pp. 24-26. *A nationwide net- 
work of library systems connecting local, state, 
and national resources is bound to involve sev- 
eral processing centers and many stations using 
combinations of leased and switched communi- 
cations facilities. The design of such a system 
of systems is highly complex, and the introduc- 
tion of broad-band transmission channels be- 
tween libraries will require more than simple 
agreement among them on common rules of 
practice. Success will depend on painstaking 
system design, the utmost technical skill, and, 
above all, a sense of purpose and commitment on 
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the part of network participants in the library 
community." Mr. Becker is currently director 
of information sciences of the Interuniversity 
Communications Council. 


World Periodical Title Code 


The goal of compiling fiveletter codes for 
the titles of all the world's periodical publica- 
tions in science and engineering is now much 
nearer. A giant step will be possible through a 
National Science Foundation grant of $26,900 
to the American Society for Testing and Ma- 
terials in Philadelphia. Designed for use in com- 
puter based information retrieval work, the code 
is to be published in August 1969. The ASTM 
already has compiled and published a list of 
some 40,000 titles 


Britannica’s School Library Awards 


The national winners in the annual Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Awards for improvement of 
elementary school library programs are: Ist 
place, San Ramon Valley Unified School Dis- 
trict, Danville, Calif; 2d place Beaverton, Ore., 
School District #48; 3d place, Long Beach, 
Miss., Public Schools. The prizes are $2500, 
$1500, and $1000 respectively. : 


He's Got a Little List... 


Donald Lehnus, assistant professor of the 
department of librarianship at Western Michi- 
gan University has compiled a list of 300 head- 
ings for U.S. Government agencies and bodies 
and has arranged them alphabetically and ac- 
cording to the Anglo-American Cataloging Rules. 
Also provided 1з an index arranged according 
to the number of the rule applied for studying 
examples of entries established according to a 
specific rule. A copy is available for $1 by writ- 
ing to the author at Kalamazoo, Mich. 49001. 


The Reward of Reading 


A booklet by William Ready and Richard 
Matzek designed for young adults from high 
school to college age is now in its second edi- 
tion. Under the title of The Reward of Read- 
ing: Guide to the Library, short essays on li- 
brary and literary subjects are arranged, illus- 
trated with photos and cartoons. Being less a 
working guide to the library, it places more 
emphasis on the reasons for the library and its 
practices. Single copies are $1 with a self-ad- 
dressed envelope, 6” х 9”; lots of ten for $5 
post-paid from the McMaster University Book 
Store, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 


Children's Literature in the == 
Elementary School 
Second Edition 

By Charlotte S. Huck, The Ohio State 


University, and Doris Young Kuhn, 
University of Nebraska: 





Completely reorganized and updated, the re- 
vision of this well-known reference now in- 
cludes such features as: 








e Anew chapter on the teaching of literature 
that provides a taxonomy of literary skills, 
and specific, practical guides for various lit- 
erature lessons. 


* А complete reorganization of Part П on 
the types of literature. Each chapter is ar- 
ranged by genre rather than by topic. 


* À section of 28 four-color illustrations 
from well-known children's books to help the 
reader become more aware of the uses and 
effectiveness of color. 


* Ап extensive pronunciation guide. 


ө The most comprehensive, up-to-date cov- 
erage of literary awards available in any text. 


© Lists of Related Readings at the end of 
almost every chapter, organized by content to 
aid the teacher or librarian in locating books 
about a specific topic. 


@ New chapters on traditional literature, 
modern fantasy and humor .. . more poems 
and more complete poems. 


April 1968 $9.95 


816 pages 





Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 


383 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
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LACUNY Proposai 


It is not very often these days that the adjec- 
tives forthright and forceful can be applied to 
a statement of principals for library develop- 
ment. The Library Association of the City Uni- 
versity of New York (LACUNY) does just that 
in the Master Plan Statement for Libraries in 
the City University of New York. It could very 
well serve as a guide to other libraries in the 
position of having to make a policy statement. 
Ás an example of the clean and concise style, 
the following is quoted from the subsection "D. 
Staff Development": "Continued progress is 
needed in the field of library staff development. 
Professional librarians should have the increased 
opportunities for effective participation in fur- 
thering the aims of the university. They should 
be encouraged to pursue graduate study and 
undertake research, to read, to travel, and to 
become increasingly active in intellectual activi- 
ties on and off campus. The wasteful and dis- 
couraging practice of requiring members of the 
library department to follow an administrative 
or clerical staff schedule should be corrected. 
Sharper differentiation must be made between 
professional and clerical tasks. A more rapid 
growth in clerical staffs must be implemented 


At a crucial point, 


in order to achieve a ratio of at least 60 per cent 
clerical to 40 per cent professional staff mem- 
bers.” The entire statement is three double- 
spaced type-written pages and is signed by the 
LACUNY president, Sharad Karkhanis, 


Enoch Pratt Cancels Children’s Fines 

When a system discovers that 27,000 children 
once registered have lost their privilege to use 
their card because of fines, it usually shrugs its 
shoulders and either continues on or raises the 
fines. For at least a year, the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library has canceled all back fines and will 
record no new ones. All of this is in the hope 
that through education and developing a sense 
of responsibility about the care of books more 
children will be able to use the library. 


Health Sciences Librarianship 


Proceedings of an invitational conference on 
education for Health Sciences Librarianship in 
September of 1967 has been published by the 
University of Washington School of Librarian- 
ship under the editorship of Irving Lieberman, 
director of the school. Participants included 
Estelle Brodman of Washington University, 
Henry Gartland of the Library Service for the 
Veterans Administration, and David A. Kronick, 


in the middle of the party honoring the 
304th birthday of William Shakespeare, 
а Baconite and an Oxonian barely managed 
to avert disaster by agreeing on Bro-Dart 

as an excellent source for fast and 


accurate book cataloging and processing. 
All’s-well that ends well. 


Bro-D art P.O. Box 923, Williamsport, Pa. 17704 
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head of the Medical Library at the University 
of Texas. 


International Frankfurr Book Fair 


Johannes Gutenberg will be honored by a 
jubilee-exhibition of his printing press and 
workshop at the twentieth International Book 
Fair at Frankfurt, Germany, on September 19 
to 24. The number of exhibitors is expected 
to reach 3000. ` 


Summer Institutes and New Courses 


ALASKA: University of Álaska, College, 99701. 
Organization and administration of a school ma- 
terials center. July l-Aug. 9, 1968. Н. Theodore 
Ryberg. 

Arizona: University of Arizona, Tucson 
85721. Library service to the disadvantaged. 
June 24-Aug. 2, 1968. Elinor C. Saltus. 

CALIFORNIA: University of California, Ber- 
keley 94720. Law librarianship. July 8-Aug. 2, 
1968. Dan F. Henke. University of California, 
Los Angeles 90024. Oral history in college, uni- 
versity, special and public libraries. July 8-19, 
1968. James V. Mink. University of California, 
Los Angeles 90024. Map librarianship. June 24- 
July 5, 1968. Raymund F. Wood. University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 90007. Train- 
ing library school faculty in information science. 
Jan. 27—]une 5, 1969. Martha Boaz. 

District оғ CoruMBlA: Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D.C. 20017. Federal li- 
brary resources, services, and programs for li- 
brary science and information science faculties. 
June 11—22, 1968. Fr. James J. Kortendick. 

ЕтокІрА: Florida State University, Tallahassee 
32306. Institutional library services. July 15—26, 
1968. Ruth H. Rockwood. 

GEORGIA: Emory University, Atlanta 30322. 
Government publications. July 29—Aug. 16, 1968. 
А. Venable Lawson. University of Georgia, 
Athens 30601. Research concerning the edu- 
cational effectiveness of the school library. July 
29-Aug. 21, 1968. Ruth W. White. 

Hawan: University of Hawaii, Honolulu 
96822. Media resources in school libraries. Aug. 
5—23, 1968. Sara Jaffarian. 

По: University of Illinois, Urbana 
61801. Application of the new technology to 
school libraries. Sept. 12, 1968-]une 4, 1969 
(new course). Cora E. Thomassen. 

Inpiana: Indiana University, Bloomington 
47401. The elementary school library collection 
—its selection, evaluation, and use. June 3-21, 
1968. Margaret I. Rufsvold. Purdue University, 
Lafayette 47907. Elementary school librarians 
as instructional materials specialists. Sept. 4, 


1968-June 8, 1969 (new course). Carolyn I. 
Whitenack. 

Kentucky: Eastern Kentucky University, 
Richmond 40475. Organizing and administering 
newer media. June 17-Aug. 2, 1968. Juanita 
Phillips. 

Louisiana: Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge 70803. School library supervision and 
centralized technical services. June 24—Aug. 2, 
1968. Norris McClennan. - 

MARYLAND: University of Maryland, College 
Park 20742. Automation of bibliographical ser- 
vices for libraries based on Project MARC. June 
10-21, 1968. Charles D. Batty. Library admin- 
jstrators development program. Aug. 11-23, 
1968. John Rizzo. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Simmons College, Boston. 
The film in communication. Sept. 8, 1968-June 
1969. Jane A. Hannigan. 

Micuican: Wayne State University, Detroit 
48202. Institutional library services for state li- 
brary personnel. Ápril 15—26, 1968. Genevieve 
M. Casey. Program planning and budgeting for 
libraries. May 13-24, 1968. Genevieve M. Casey. 
Interlibrary cooperation. April 29-May 10, 1968. 
Genevieve M. Casey. Western Michigan Univer- 
sity, Kalamazoo 49001. Techniques for utiliza- 
tion of school instructional materials in class- 
room teaching. July l-Aug. 9, 1968. Marilyn 
Miller. 

Missounr University of Missouri, Columbia. 
65201. Computer-based library information sys- 
tems. July l-Aug. 2, 1968. Ralph H. Parker. 

New York: Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, N.Y. 12181. Systems study as related to- 
library operations. July 8-26, 1968. Edward А. 
Chapman. State University of New York at Al- 
bany 12203. Films in the high school library. 
June 24-Aug. 2, 1968. William A. Katz. 

Моктн CAROLINA: Appalachian State Univer- 
sity, Boone, N.C. 28607. Innovations and trends. 
in elementary school libraries. July 15-Aug. 16, 
1968. Eunice Query. East Carolina University, 
Greenville, N.C. 27834. Current problems and 
trends in school media programs. June 10-July 
19, 1968. Emily S. Boyce. 

Оно: Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 
44240. Elementary school library service for 
middle class urban children. Oct. 5, 1968-May 
31, 1969 (19 days part time). Alice C. Rusk. 
Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland. Au- 
tomation of library processes. June 17-July 5, 
1968. LaVahn M. Overmyer. Children's literature 
reference sources. July 1-12, 1968. Virginia. 
Haviland. 

OKLAHOMA: University of Oklahoma, Normar 
73069. Problems in administration and organiza- 
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Поп of multimedia resources for public and 
academic libraries. July 1-26, 1968. Evelyn С. 
Clement. Workshop on children's literature. 
June 10-21, 1968. Corine Randazzo. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Drexel Institute of Technol- 
olgy, Philadelphia. Solving library personnel 
problems. June 3-4, 1968. Boynton S. Kaiser. 
European library study tour. July 22-Aug. 12. 
Katherine M. Holden. Edinboro State College, 
Edinboro, Penn. 16412. Planning the elemen- 
tary school library. Aug. 5-30, 1968. Richard A. 
Neubauer. University of Pittsburgh 15213. Mod- 
ern equipment use in libraries and library edu- 
cation. Aug. 19-30, 1968. Jay E. Daily. 

Texas: North Texas State University, Denton 
76203. Elementary school library as a media 
center. July 15-Aug. 23, 1968. Sarah Law Ken- 
nerly. Our Lady of the Lake College, San An- 
tonio 78207. Expanding public, school, and aca- 
demic library service to the culturally and eco- 
nomically disadvantaged. July 15-Aug. 23, 1968. 
Sr. JoAnn McCreedy. 

WASHINGTON: University of Washington, Seat- 
tle 98105, Library executive development pro- 
gram. April 6-18, 1968. Irving Lieberman. Wash- 
ington State University, Pullman 99163. A team 
approach to improvement of library services in 


elementary schools serving disadvantaged youth. 
June 24-Aug. 2, 1968. Inga K. Kelly. 

Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin, Madison 
53706. Bibliographic services in East Asian stud- 
ies. June 9-20, 1969. Dorothea Scott. Serving 
readers (bibliotherapy) through hospital and in- 
stitutional libraries. July 8-19, 1968. Margaret 
C. Hannigan. University of Wisconsin, Milwau- 
kee 53201. Nonbook materials in libraries of all 
types and information centers. Aug. 19-30, 1968. 
Florence E. DeHart. 

Guam: College of Guam, Agana 96910. De- 
velopment of school instructional materials cen- 
ters. June 10-July 19, 1968. Jack L. Middendorf. 

Puerto Rico: University of Puerto Rico, San 
Juan 00931. Qualification of selected subprofes- 
sional personnel for professional rating. Aug. 
12, 1968-]uly 18, 1969. Thomas E. Benner. 


USOE Library Services at Conference 


Аз an additional service to the membership, 
arrangements are being made to provide space 
necessary for the USOE Library Services Branch 
in providing advice and counsel on services avail- 
able to libraries. This special information cen- 
ter will be located adjacent to the ALA office 
area in Kansas City. 





Number 


Book Wholesaler 


in America! 


w BAKER. TAYLOR „ 


Most complete first-shipment service of any wholesaler! 


. More than 1% million books in each division warehouse! 
Over 100,000 different titles ready for shipment! 


No order too small...none too large! | 





Send your next orders to 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
office nearest to you 


EASTERN DIVISION 
Ear M antes NEW JERSEY 08876 


йу А 
Telephone 201- 722-8000 


MIDWEST & SOUTHERN DIVISION 
MOMENCE, EDS 60954 
Telephone: 815-472-2444 

Chicago Tel.: 312-346-4074 


N.Y.C. 212-227-8470 
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Additional Workshops and Institutes 

А. special workshop in Film Utilization and 
Reading is offered from July 22-Aug. 2 and a 
Reference Services workshop from July 6-19. 
Both are features of the summer session at the 
University of Montana. For information write to 
Lawrence W. Hodges, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Montana, Missoula 59801. 

A short course on The Computer and Its Use 
in Information Handling will be held at the 
Graduate Library School of the University of In- 
diana June 5-19. Students will be provided an 
opportunity to write a program to be run on 
computers at the university. For information 
write: Education Building, Room 29, Blooming- 
ton 47401. 


New Library Serial Announced 


Academic Press announced the forthcoming 
publication of a new serial entitled “Advances 
in Librarianship” under the editorship of Mel- 
vin J. Voigt, librarian for the University of 
California at San Diego. It is planned as an an- 
nual review surveying ten to twelve topics of 
current interest. 


Standards for Periodical Format 


USA Standard for Periodicals: Format and 
Arrangement, sponsored by the Council of Na- 
tional Library Associations and published by 
the United States of America Standards Insti- 
tute, established standards of entry on the cover, 
spine, and masthead of periodicals and serials 
in order to facilitate handling of these docu- 
ments by libraries and to provide for machine- 
readable data for those libraries automating 
their serials handling. The standards are a con- 
sensus of both the librarians and the publishers 
that served on the special committee. 


FID Conference Set for Moscow 


The preliminary program and call for papers 
for the International Congress on Scientific In- 
formation, to be held in conjunction with the 
thirty-fourth International Federation For Doc- 
umentation (FID) conference in Moscow, Sept. 
9-18, 1968, have recently been announced by 
the Soviet Organizing Committee. For complete 
information write to the U.S. National Commit- 
tee for FID, National Academy of Sciences, 
2101 Constitution Ave., Washington, D.C. 20418. 





BAKER & TAYLOR’s business is to supply 
the books librarians ask for; not to restrict 
your libraries to current titles only. And that 
is why each of our Division warehouses 
keeps on hand, stocks of more than 1% mil- 
lion books...more than 100,000 different 
titles from about 1,200 publishers! 


No matter which of the recognized selec- 
tion sources you use...no matter if your 
book funds are from regular budget or Fed- 
eral grants... whether your book needs are 
small or large... you will find that BAKER & 
TAYLOR gives the finest wholesale book 
service obtainable! 


WESTERN DIVISION 


RENO, NEVADA 89502 
380 Edison W ay 
Telephone: 702-786-6700 


INTERSTATE LIBRARY SERVICE CO. 
A subsidiary of 


The Baker & Tayfor Co. Texas, 


4600 Nerth Cooper 
Telephone: 405-525-6561 


TETERE. 


inc. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 73118 HOUSTON, TEXAS 77019 
1701 West Gray Street 
Telephone: 713-524-6411 


First shipment normally 
made within 48 hours! 


Up to 85% of average orders 
completed in first shipment! 


Complete cataloging and 
processing service on 

18,000 juvenile titles! 
Competitive bidding welcomed! 


Biggest stocks of 
University Press books! 


Discounts competitive 
and realistic! 


BOOK INSPECTION CENTER BOOK INSPECTION CENTER 
abe Bakar & Taylor Co. of 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 96036 
5820 Wilshire Blvd., Suite 509 
Telephone: 213-938-2925 


Britannica Reprints Original Edition 

Those libraries with some special gift money 
on hand will want to consider the handsome re- 
print of the original edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica now available to mark the 200th an- 
niversary. Pages of the original edition were 
photographically reproduced and printed on spe- 
cial paper in two colors to simulate the aged 
character of the original Stains on pages were 
reproduced by mounting them as the second 
color. Even the replica binding has been an- 
tiqued to add to the feeling of age. Retail price 
is listed at $79.50. You may want a personal 
copy of the three volume set to casually place on 
your coffee table. 


Ball State Announces MLS Program 

Marion Grady, Ball State University librarian 
at Muncie, Ind., announced a graduate program 
leading to a Master of Library Science degree 
beginning with the fall quarter. A number of as- 
sistantships are available to qualified graduate 
students for the academic year. Stipends range 
from $2400 to $2750, depending on previous ex- 
perience. Robert Lee, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, and consultant from the 
American Library Association, is assisting in 
drawing up a program for accreditation. 


Tri-State ACRL Meets in Cleveland 

Having just received chapter status, the Tri- 
State Association of College and Research Li- 
braries meets May 17 and 18 at Case Western 
Reserve University in Cleveland. The former 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia chapters 
will climax their program meeting with a ban- 
quet and address by Frederick G. Kilgour, direc- 
tor of the Ohio College Association research pro- 
gram. Barbara Miller, assistant librarian at 
Wheeling College Library in West Virginia, is 
secretary-treasurer for the group. 


Miami Valley Union List of Serials 

The libraries of Dayton and the surrounding 
area, popularly known as Miami Valley, an- 
nounced the publication of a computer produced 
Union List of Serials in the Libraries in the 
Miami Valley. The list contains 8880 titles and 
includes the subscription and backfile informa- 
tion for serial holdings in twelve academic, two 
public, and twenty-five special libraries. Produc- 
tion of the list began in June 1967. It lists hold- 
ings up to January 1, 1968. The Union List of 
‚ Serials and New.Serials Titles were used as au- 
thority. A unique feature of the list is a chart of 
the lending and copy-policies of each of the con- 
tributing libraries. Anyone wishing copies may 
order them at $15 each from the Wright State 
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University Library, Colonel Glenn Highway, 
Dayton 45431. 


Fine Way to End a Marriage 
The following note was received, along with a 


' library card and overdue notice, and is beyond 


comment: 

“This book (entitled The Murderers Among 
Us) was returned at this library on Oct. 19 or 
20. It was due on Oct. 16. I paid 20 cents fine. I 
am returning the card because this notice has 
broken up my marriage. Thanks for nothing. 
Especially since I returned the book over a 
month ago.” (Reprinted from Operation 
L.A.P.L., vol. XXI, no. 1, Feb. 1968, a publica- 
tion of the Los Angeles Public Library.) 


Human Rights Anniversary 

This is the twentieth year of the adoption of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights by 
the United Nations. The ALA Council passed a 
resolution at the 1967 conference which reads as 
follows: 


Resotvep: That the Council of the American Library 
Association calls on all libraries to observe 1968 as 
International Year for Human Rights by making ma- 
terials available; by establishing and carrying on pro- 
grams, including displays appropriate to their users; 
and calls on groups within the Association to con- 
sider the observance of International Year for Hu- 
man Rights for their program in 1968. 


A Handsome Bibliography 


Shades of olive and Prussian blue provide the 
eye-catching touch to “Outstanding Biographies 
for College-Bound Students” in its current re- 
vised edition. The brochure is designed to attract 
the interest of the high school student and offer 
guidance in his college-prep reading. Prices start 
at 25 for $1; 100 for $3; 500 for $11; and end 
at 1000 for $20. Write to the Young Adult Ser- 
vices Division at ALA headquarters. 


Administrators Attention 


The Library Administration Division is col. 
lecting information about library job descriptions, 
job specifications, and salary scales for profes- 
sional, subprofessional, and library technician 
or library aide positions. Such information is re- 
quested by library administrators very frequently 
for their assistance in developing good classifi- 
cation patterns and in writing good job descrip- 
tions. If you are willing te have your library's 
job descriptions and specification and salary 
structure made available to other librarians, 
please forward the pertinent materials to Mrs. 
Ruth Frame, executive secretary, LAD, ALA, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 60611. 
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Suffolk County library Directory 


Copies of the 1968 Suffolk County Library 
Association directory are available at $1.50 per 
copy. Make checks payable to the association 
and send to the attention of William Kramer, 
Lindenhurst Memorial Library, 440 S. Wellwood 
Ave, Lindenhurst, N.Y. 11757. 


Miles Jackson Jr. Series Consultant 


Chief librarian of 
.Atlanta University 
and authority on lit- 
erature of the Negro, 
Miles Jackson Jr., 
has accepted appoint- 
ment as consultant 
to Kennikat Press of 
Port Washington, 
N.Y. He will act as 
consulting editor in 
suggesting and selecting titles for a series to be 
called “Negro Culture and History." Kennikat is 
a scholarly reprint publisher. 





A Junior College Book Catalog 


Chamberlayne Junior College in Boston has 
produced a 2700 page book catalog of the en- 
tire holdings of the schools library. The com- 
puter-printed catalog, which replaces 30 cubic 
feet of file cards, is automatically printed by 
Chamberlayne's own IBM 360 computer and 


programmed by their own students and instruc-- 


tors. “Аз far as we know," says library con- 
sultant Richard T. Samuelson,” it's the only one 
of its kind to be undertaken by a private junior 
college. For that matter, there are only a hand- 
ful of similar catalogs in the entire country. 
One that I heard of cost over $80,000 to pro- 
duce." 

Differing from the traditional “dictionary” in- 
dex of most such catalogs, this set lists books 
by author in volume one, by title in volume 
two, and by subject in volume three. өөө 
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Library 5500 
Supplies P 
and Books 
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Your handiest 
source of supplies 
and books, inciud- ү 
ing АГА selected U.S. Jaycee titles. in 54 
pages, everything from labels and catalog 
cards to bookcarts and special typewriters 
for librarians. Popular Shelf-Files in six 
styles for magazine storage, library use. 


‚ THE HIGHSMITH COMPANY, INC. 
WRITE: Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 53538 


For thé West's 
most distinguished 
libraries... 





The J. Henry Meyer Memorial Library, Stanford University 





...practical beauty 

in Ames modern 

library shelving 
SS 


-——— MM M ent Pn n ae 






“A continual invitation to books!’ This apt description 
of the new Stanford Undergraduate Library sums up the 
concept of designing, planning and manufacturing 
library shelving and equipment at Ames. Complete flexi- 
bility of product line plus experienced engineering 
assistance are the ingredients of practical as well as 
inviting book display and storage. Plan with Ames for 
today's modern libraries, 





J, HENRY MEYER MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


LIBRARIAN: Warren B. Kuhn 

ARCHITECTS: — John Carl Warnecke 

AMES PRODUCT: Multi-Tier Stacks 
(Basement) 


Freestanding Steel 
Shelving Units — 
Alcove Pattern 

Walnut Veneer end 
panels, top canopies 

and back panels 


Accessories 


Since 1910 | 


Ш. R. AMES COMPANY - 


SHELVING DIVISION 


| 1001 Dempsey Road. Milpitas, California 95035 
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NEED A LOT OF BOOKS OR 
JUST A FEW IN A HURRY... 


. COMPLETELY CATALOGED 


` AND PROCESSED TO THE 


HIGHEST PROFESSIONAL. 
STANDARDS ... 
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20,000 ELEMENTARY 

AND SECONDARY TITLES 
CARRIED “АМ STOCK" : 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 








Professional Library Service 
A Xerox Company 
2200 E. McFadden Avenue Santa Ana, California 92705 
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REVISION: 
_ Americana Style 


18 distinguished scholars “rethink” China... one of 4,000 
entirely new articles in the 1968 Encyclopedia Americana. 


Our new, 100-page article on China is a good 
example of revision, AMERICANA style. Instead 
of salvaging usable material, piecing it together 
with new information, AMERICANA editors 
ripped out the entire section and started over 
again. Eighteen distinguished scholars were 
"brought together to “rethink” all of China. 
This treatment is typical cf the AMERICANA 
attitude toward revision. Altegether, more than 
6,500 articles in the current printing are new, 
revised or rewritten, with unmistakably new 
scholarship, attitudes and insights. 
Of these 6,500, more than 4,000 articles are 
entirely new, accompanied Бу more than 2,000 
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new illustrations and 100 new maps. Since 1964, 
the number of new, revised or rewritten arti- 
cles totals more than 22,000. 

Most important, AMERICANA revision means 


that whatever the topic, it must be alive. Re- 
vitalizing the sense of wonder and fascination 


that compels the reader to go on is an integral 
part of revision, AMERICANA style. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 
Grolier Educational Corporation 


845 Third Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 
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А Dead Horse by Any Other Name 


The racing of thoroughbred horses is a big 
business which depends upon the gambling in- 
stincts of man for survival. In order to make 
it as painless as possible to lose the rent money, 
the New York Jockey Club ovexsees the regis- 
tration. and naming of thoroughbred horses 
throughout the nation. One area of possible 
confusion, that of horses with identical or similar 
names, is controlled tightly. Once a name has 
been decided upon by the owner and accepted 
by the New York Jockey Club that name is 
retained by the horse until death and is not 
used by another for fifteen years, or perhaps 
never again. 

If ALA and the Periodical Publishers Asso- 
ciation could ever between them do the same 
sort of thing for periodicals, it would lengthen 
the life of many librarians and enable readers 
to find what they are looking for. It might even 
sell more magazines. 


Donatp THOMPSON 

Social Science/Business Librarian 
Southern Illinois University 
Edwardsville, Ill. 


TV Selects Public Library Books 


In *Free for АП” February 1968, I was in- 
terested in the quotation Jean Smith gives from 
the School Library Association of California: 
“There is evidence that books and libraries are 
the chief bastion against pressures toward con- 
formity which in large part are overwhelming 
motion pictures, radio, television, and the 
press." 

Recently the American Lending Library wrote 
that television seems to be leading librarians 
by the nose, and now they are going to find out 
in advance what books are to be publicized on 
television, so that they will know what books the 
libraries will demand. Isn't this nearer the 
truth? 

When a book salesman stops at a book on his 
list and says, “Now this one is going to be 
publicized on TV, and there will be a movie, 
and it will make Valley of the Dolls look like 
a Sunday school picnic,” is it censorship if the 
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librarian doesn’t buy it, or censorship if he does 
buy it and some minister in town objects to it, 
or, if he buys just one copy when twenty copies 
would circulate for a while, is that censorship? 
If Max Rafferty suggests some of the money 
should be spent on Victorian poetry instead, is 
that censorship? Isn’t he just making some re- 
marks on book selection? It seems to me librar- 
jans are making too much fuss over censor- 
ship. No one has time to read all the books or 
can claim to be infallible, and people may be 
expected at times not to like the books the - 
librarian has selected and want others. We can't 
have all of them. 


Davm Morris 
Adult Services Librarian 
Jackson County Library 
Jackson, Mich. 


Tribute to Czech Library Leader 


Tt seems appropriate to record in the principal 
organ of the library profession in the United 
States a tribute to Jaroslav Drtina, Czech library 
leader who passed away last August. 

Mr. Drtina was born in Pilsen in 1908, studied 
philosophy and sociology at Charles University, 
and thereafter devoted his life to library service, 
library education, and the theory of librarian- 
ship. 

He thought deeply and wrote interestingly, 
especially on the problems of subject analysis 
and control, appearing notably in the Zentral- 
blatt für Bibliothekswesen (1967: 11 carries an 
obituary by Horst Kunze). He was the type of 
Marxist who read and appreciated the contribu- 
tions of the West. 

At his death he was the respected dean of the 
library school at Charles University, as well as 
secretary of the Federation of Czechoslovak 
Librarians. 

The undersigned had the privilege of enjoying 
his professional and personal hospitality in 
Prague in 1965, including a session arranged 
by him with his faculty. We shall miss him. We 
wish his coworkers good fortune. 


Ciara О. Jackson and 
Ѕірмеү L. JACKSON 

School of Library Science 
Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 


Suggestions for Controversy 


After reading “Editor’s Choice” in the March 
issue of the ALA Bulletin, it occurred to me 
that I might also have one or two ideas for “соп- 
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troversial discussion" that could be forwarded. 

In the plethora of literature (professional and 
otherwise) which comes across a librarian’s desk 
in any given week, one of the arresting titles 
which is usually scanned immediately, if not 
read en toto, is the Bulletin. The fact that it is 
the official organ of our national association is 
no reason why the Bulletin need be dull, unat- 
tractive, or even controversial in content. Recent 
issues have been readable and attractive! 

As for suggestions for controversial discussion 
and/or debate, I submit the following which I 
have heard mentioned by more than one librar- 
jan: 

1. On Cooperation: Can Libraries Be АШ 
Things to All People? (Especially, can academic 
libraries be wide open to community use, or do 
they do a disservice by not forcing the issue of 
better public and school library service within 
the community?) 

2. On Systems: Which Classification System is 
Best, LC or Dewey? (Again, should it not be 
pointed out by some authority that it makes a 
difference which type of library is involved, its 
size, and its clientele? ) 

3. On Censorship: What Guidelines Should 
Libraries Use? (How do librarians, especially 
in small, conservative communities, decide what 
is pornography, erotica, ete., and what is legiti- 
mate material to be made available?) 

4, On Technology: When are Library Proce- 
dures Out-of-date? (Because it is “the thing to 
do,” should all libraries get on the technological 
bandwagon and computerize, for example? ) 


Undoubtedly you will receive many ideas from 
your March column, and I do hope enough ideas 
to proceed with whatever you have in mind. 


Н. Var, DEALE 
Director of Libraries 
Beloit College 
Beloit, Wis. 


The Fear of Thought 


I note that in the March issue of the ALA 
Bulletin you invite controversy. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing quotation from an article by Bundy and 
Wasserman entitled, “Professionalism Reconsid- 
ered," which appeared in the January issue of 
College and Research Libraries will start some- 
thing: 

While the principal national association has been in- 
fluential in many ways, its primary focus has been and 
remains political rather than professional. It has iden- 
tified predominantly with the public library, and in 
the process lost touch with тапу of the most signifi- 


cant developments which should be influencing the li- 
brary profession. Through its overly modest position 
on accreditation standards for graduate education, its 
nonexisting role in the accreditation or certification of 
libraries, and by concentrating its zeal most strenu- 
ously upon aggrandizing the scale of its size, its po- 
litical influence, and its economic power, it has con- 
tributed little to professionalization and tended, by 
default, to perpetuate inadequacy. 

Like the libraries which it reflects, the American 
Library Association is a bureaucracy with the same 
built-in vested interests. To the extent that its key 
posts are held by those in administrative positions in 
librarianship, and that power in the organization is 
wielded by a relatively small coterie, it is less a pro- 
fessional association than an administrative confed- 
eration. Like other oligarchical organizations of large 
size and wide geographical dispersion, it proves less 
capable than it should be of attracting younger, in- 
novating elements into its higher councils. By concen- 
trating its efforts on improving only the most under- 
developed situations in librarianship, it frequently 
misses being in the vanguard of new or imaginative 
directions for librarianship. By assuming unto itself 
a wide range of national, international, research, and 
societal responsibilities, for which it is less than 
ideally equipped, it purports to do more than attain 
the political ends at which it is most successful, Con- 
ventions and meetings which appear designed in 
greatest measure to reassure the rank and file that 
problems are under control by reinforcing outmoded 
traditional approaches are of only limited service to a 
profession in a rapidly changing world posing new 
demands. 


Although this is a harsh judgment, it seems to 
me that we should give it careful consideration. 
Much time has been spent over the years in reor- 
ganizing library associations; perhaps not 
enough thought has been given to what such an 
organization should really be doing. It is dificult 
to stand off and view objectively an organization 
in which one has been involved for many years, 
but somehow we need to do it. We can reorgan- 
ize and re-reorganize, but unless we have a clear 
view of what our association needs to accomplish, 
we shall arrive nowhere. Organization isn’t the 
answer; it is only the framework on which to 
hang our ideals and aspirations. ' 

A few years ago 1 was deeply involved in the 
reorganization of the Pacific Northwest Library 
Association. I am still not convinced that we did 
the right thing. Many years ago Bertrand Rus- 
sell said, *Men fear thought as they fear nothing 
else on earth,” and sometimes I wonder if librar- 
jans do not too often fall into this category. 


LesLeY M. НЕАТНСОТЕ 
Director of Libraries 
Montana State University 
Bozeman, Mont. 
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Teaching Machines in Public Libraries 

The Adult Education Committee of the On- 
tario Library Association is gathering informa- 
tion on the use of teaching machines and pro- 
grammed learning techniques in public libraries. 

I would like to hear from any library which 
has used, is using, or is contemplating using 
teaching machines and programmed learning on 
either a formal or informal basis. I would like to 
know the kind of program in which this equip- 
ment was used, its effectiveness, its cost, and any 
other information you would like to give. 


PETER MuTCHLER 

Chief Librarian 

Fort William Public Library 
Fort William, Ont. 


Variant Microfilm Too? 

As I read Elin B. Christianson's “Variation of 
Editorial Material in Periodicals Indexed in 
Readers Guide" (ALA Bulletin, Feb. 1968), I 
was very concerned to note no mention was made 
of the necessity of considering which variant was 
filmed by University Microfilms, Microcard Edi- 
tions, or the other Jess voluminous but important 
companies. Many libraries undoubtedly receive 
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one edition in the mail and eventually replace 
it with a different filmed edition. 

Tt seems to me that identification of the edi- 
tion indexed by Readers Guide is no more im- 
portant than identification of the edition to be 
filmed, and that under any circumstances these 
editions should be the same. Surely such cooper- 
ation must begin at this time if the final results 
are to be most useful to the library users. 


Mns. ERNESTINE S. SMUTNY 
Serials Librarian 
University of the Pacific 
Stockton, Calif. 


Please, No More Grey Ladies 

How disappointing to find that stereotype “li- 
brarianship (that good grey lady)" in Gerald 
Shield's salutary defense of controversy in our 
profession (March 1968, p. 228). I recognize the 
facetious note, but deplore the intrusion of a 
worn-out image in an otherwise forward-looking 
presentation. 


FLORENCE BoocHEVER 
Librarian, retired 


Albany, N.Y. 
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ALL THE 
FACTS AND 
FIGURES OF 
EDUCATION 
UNDER 

ONE COVER 






Designed to fill the growing need for a compre- 
hensive, up-to-date source of educational facts 
and statistics, Standard Education Aimanac 1968 
represents the only single-volume reference work 
devoted exclusively to the rapidly changing 
education field. Teachers, students, counselors, 
school administrators, researchers, and the like 
will find the А/талас an indispensable source of 
information on virtually every aspect of educa- 
tion from kindergarten through graduate school. 
Conveniently arranged in five separate and com- 
plete sections (Education—General, Elementary 
and Secondary Education, Higher Education, 


Federal Government and Education, Related 
Statistics of Education), the entire volume is 
thoroughly indexed for quick and easy refer- 
ence. Hardbound $12.95 
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AVAILABLE 
GRANT 

SUPPORT 


An annual subscription to Grant Data Quarterly 
opens wide an exciting world of financial aid 
opportunities currently being made available by 
business and professional associations, founda- 
tions, government agencies and the like. Concise 


and accurate entry listings cover every signifi- 
cant aspect of a particular grant program — 


organization name, purpose, eligibility, financial 
data, duration, application information, dead- 
line, address, etc. — all in full detail! Conven- 
iently arranged according to subject field, each 
issue of the Journal contains subject and organ- 
izational indexes to further assist readers in 
locating relevant. financial aid programs. "This 
highly important reference work is recommen- 
ded for all but the smallest library." — Library 
Journal. Annual Subscription $35 


* Matching Custom Ring Binder 
Provided Free with Each Subscription 


Order From 


ACADEMIC MEDIA, INC. 
10835 Santa Monica Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90025 








Why are we proudly 
announcing the new 

| Nagel Fncyclopedia-Guide 
to China" when youre 

| not allowed to go there? 





So let sget acquainted, 


The 48 Nagel Encyclopedia-Guides are edited in Geneva with 
Swiss precision and continental flair. They are the most thor- 
ough and complete travel guides in the world, and go way be- 
yond the once-over-lightly guides of recent vintage (which are 
fine for tourists, we suppose, but hopelessly inadequate for 
travelers). 


Which is why Encyclopedia is part of each title. 


Our books are reference books, in which teams of specialists 
describe cuisine, art, architecture, history, philosophy, politics, 
literature, geography, religion of each country or region. The 
research for China was done on the spot in China by European 
experts. 


In other words, you don't have to travel to use Nagel Guides: 
they are invaluable to students preparing term papers; for 
writers checking statistics; for novelists researching local color. 
Above all, they are invaluable to overworked librarians who 
are beleagured by "impossible" queries. 





There are 48 Nagel Encyclopedia-Guides in print. The ones 
listed below in heavy black type are brand new in 1968. The 
handy 4" by 6" size make the guides easy for a traveler to carry 
with him wherever he goes. - 


AUSTRIA, $6.95 • BALEARIC ISLANDS, $2.95 paper • BELGIUM AND LUXEMBURG, 
$6.95 © BRAZIL, $6.95 • BULGARIA, $8.95 « CANADA, $6.95 » CHATEAUX OF THE 
LOIRE, $4.95 * CHINA, $19.95 « CYPRUS, $5.95 • CZECHOSLOVAKIA, $6.95 • DEN- 
MARK, $4.95 • DUSSELDORF AND DUISBURG, $4.95 • EGYPT, $12.95 * EUROPE, 
$8.95 e FINLAND, $6.95 e FLORENCE, $2.95 paper e FRANCE, $6.95 • FRENCH AND 
ITALIAN RIVIERA, $6.95 e GERMANY,$8.95 • GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, $8.95 e 
GREECE, $9.95 « HOLLAND, $6.95 « HUNGARY, $6.95. e ICELAND, $4.95 • IRAN, 
$12.95 * ISRAEL, $7.95 » ITALY, $7.95 « JAPAN, $12.95 e MEXICO, $8.95 • MOROCCO, 
$5.95 e MOSCOW AND LENINGRAD, $6.95 e NEW YORK, $2.95 paper e NORWAY, $4.95 e 
PARIS, $6.95 • POLAND, $9.95 * PORTUGAL, $6.95 • ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS, 
$8.95 • ROME, $2.95 paper e RUMANIA, $12.95 « SCANDINAVIA, $7.95 • SIX LITTLE 
STATES OF EUROPE, $5.95 * SPAIN, $7.95 • SWEDEN, $4.95 • SWITZERLAND, $5.95 e 
TURKEY, $12.95 e U.S.S.R., $12.95 e VENICE, $2.95 paper + YUGOSLAVIA, $9.95 


*1504 pages, 92 maps, 14 maps and plans in color, 25 page atlas 


COWLES EDUCATION CORPORATION 


p LOOK Building / 488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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For details on how these master reference re- 
sources can be tailored to your library needs . . . 


WRITE DEPT. ALA-R 68-12 


BASIC REFERENCE RESOURCES FOR EVERY LIBRARY: 


Encyclopaedia Britannica L] Encyclopaedia Britannica Replica of 
1768 Edition [1 Britannica Junior Encyclopaedia O Compton's 
Encyclopedia 1 Enciclopedia Barsa (Spanish) 0 Great Books of Reference Division 
the Western World О Gateway to the Great Books O Britannica ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
World Atlas (International) Г] Compton's Dictionary of the 200*Annivonary EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 
Natural Sciences O Compton's Illustrated Science Dictionary 425 N. Michigan Ave. e Chicago, 111. 60611 








Consider these benefits 
of Se-Lin’ Labels 


When you label books with Se-Lin they're labeled for 
good. Heat sealed to the spine... laminated with a 
protective plastic overlay to keep them clean and legible, 
‚по matter how much the book is handled. 


Se-Lin is permanently installed on the platen of your 
typewriter. With it anyone on your staff can make neat, 
attractive labels in any length desired. 


Se-Lin is fast. Books get on the shelves quicker. 
Economical, too... labels cost only about one cent each. 


Whether you direct a library or a processing center, 
you'll benefit by using Se-Lin. Write today for 
sample label and complete information about this 
practical, modern system. 





Se-Lin is a development of the A.L.A. Library Technology Program 
Se-Lin is a registered trademark of Scientific Advances, Inc. 
Gaylord Bros., Inc. exclusive U.S. Distributors. 


GAYLORD 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


GAYLORD BROS. INC. - SYRACUSE, МУ, 13201. STOCKTON, CALIF, 95204 
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Editor's Choice 





Have you noticed? Have you been told? Some 
one told me in very certain terms that as far as 
the jargon of the library profession goes the word 
cooperation is out . . . dead. From here on in it 
wil be used only by the editors of those little 
magazines that the kindly Bill Katz talks about. 

Needless to say, І am quite taken aback in my 
best nineteenth century manner. Not being able 
to use a word is difficult enough. But, it is down- 
right stultifying to try and find a synonym when 
you are not quite certain as to what the profes- 
sion meant when they used it in the first place. I 
know that it must be some kind of an admonition 
because it seems to be used most often in this 
manner, I have been told from Introduction to 
Library Science to date that I must cooperate 
with the division next to me, the subprofessional 
next to me, the library down the street, the li- 
brary in the next county, and the one across the 
state, and I have even heard talk about the li- 
brary on the continent next to mine. Cooperate! 

But they don't use that word any more. They 
have used it up. . . . Sapped what little strength 
and meaning it had right out of it and let it 
run into the ground. Yet, no one will tell me 
what word we are going to use in its place. 

This is serious. Do you realize how many sem- 
inars, workshops, institutes, committee meet- 
ings, conclaves, conferences, and exhibitors’ 
parties are going to dry right up if they can't use 
the word cooperation? It could be an economic 
and social crisis akin to the gold drain. 

I propose that we establish a replacement for 
the late and lackluster. The only place we can 
go is to the Synonym Dictionary. (We could call 
а conference, but if we did, we would have to 
evoke it in the name of a dead word.) 

So, into the dictionary we go. There are a lot 
of compound phrases offered as synonyms for the 
word that has passed over into the-great-subject- 
heading-catalog-up-there. There is one called give 
and take. Sounds like a tug-of-war, doesn't it? 
Lock two librarians into a room and tell them 
to *Give and Take!" There is no telling what 
atrocity might take place. 

Alright, how about concurrent effort? No, fiit 
would never work. It is too graphic. It implies 
that there is physical endeavor involved. And 
that word concurrent sounds as if you are going 
to get a shock if you don’t get the plug into the 
right socket. І | 
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Predicasis „с 


provides a complete set of 
tools for the husiness lihrarian 


INDEXING 


FORECAST 
ABSTRACTING 
& COMPOSITE 
FORECASTING 


INDEPENDENT 
ANALYTIC 
WORK 


Activities include... 


F & S INDEX OF CORPORATIONS AND 
INDUSTRIES indexes and briefs the anal- 
ysis and news of articles from over 500 
publications. In one year the INDEX con- 
tains over 150,000 entries arranged by 
2,500 subjects and industries and 20,000 
companies. 


PRICES: Weekly— $96.00 per year 
Monthly—$84.00 per year 


Also F & S ANNUAL and F & S INDEX 
INTERNATIONAL 


FREDICASTS digests and systematically 
arranges 30,000 forecasts abstracted 
from over 500 publications. Coverage 
ranges from general economics to de- 
tailed product. PREDICASTS provides con- 
sensus of forecasts through 1980 for 
180 basic economic and industrial series. 


Quarterly (incl. cumulative) 
$172.00 per year. 


Also EXPANSION & CAPACITY DIGEST, 
WORLD-Regional-CASTS and WORLD. 
Product-CASTS 


INDUSTRY STUDIES on educational tech- 
nology, cryogenics, biomedical electron- 
ics, siding, etc. Studies utilize Predicasts 
information sources and extensive indus- 
try contact and typically cover industry 
structure, economic environment, end- 
uses, market projections, and competition. 


PRICE: $150.00/study. 


Also GROWTH & ACQUISITION GUIDE, 
ELECTRONICS TRENDS, PAPER TRENDS, 
PLASTICS TRENDS, Custom Forecasting, 
Custom Acquisitions & Contract Research 


Subscribers and clients of Predicasts, Inc. account for 
well over half of the Gross National Product. They do 
most of the business literature searching, market re- 
search, management consulting, investment research 
and forecasting, and they include 24 of the 25 largest 


U.S. corporations. 


For more information »r 
no-risk trial subscription write: 
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PREDICASTS, INC., 


Dept. AL-2 
10550 Park Lane, University Circle 
Cleveland, Ohio 44106 


There is joint operation but that is too anatomi- 
cal for use with a mixed group of librarians. If 
some library school announced an institute on 
joint operations, they would get tittered right out 
of accreditation. 

There are some short words offered as syno- 
nyms for you-know-what. There is coadjuvancy. 
By the time we all learned to pronounce it, we 
would have been replaced by documentarians. 
Then there is participation. It trips neatly off the 
tongue and lands on its feet. Yet, we already have 
more of that than we know what to do with al- 
ready and, as you know, it takes co - - - -- --- n to 
achieve participation. 

Union is offered as а synonym but that would 
only create an effect symptomatic of palsy among 
cur administrators. Everyone would have to go 
around whispering the word and not accomplish 
much more than we did with the word that is now 
gone. 

For some reason /ogrolling is offered, but I 
don't think it would ever catch on with the more 
politically minded members of the profession. 
Then there is alliance. It does roll out smartly 
... a grand alliance between libraries. Oh, but 
do you notice how the corner of the mouth sags a 
bit after saying it? Notice how some of the grand 
alliances of the past go limping past the eyes of 
the mind? Forget it. 

Pool is on the list too. However, what with 
all the rub-a-dub about Las Vegas coming up, it 
would not seem right to start talking about a 
pool of librarians. Coalition can be ruled out 
right away. It would never be accepted in West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. Confederation has 
been disastrously used and has suffered the fate 
of the word we are trying to replace. 

Fusion might confuse us with the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Апа fraternization would 
disturb those of our profession with memories of 
the aftermath of World War П. We couldn't use 
fraternity without having to have sorority. And 
we won't discuss comradeship. Concert would be 
nice if we were certain that all of the members 
of the profession knew the «core. 

Ah, but there is a word. It might just work. 
Synergy. Synergy among libraries. The closer you 
get the better you synergise. Kind of gets you, 
doesn't it? Gives you a feeling that we do have a 
future. Librarians of the world pick up the cudgel 
and march forward. Today we talk and tomorrow 
we synergise. A little synergy can go a lo-o-ong 
way.—GRS. eee 
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YOUNG SCOTT BOOKS FOR SPRING 


The Jumblies, Edward Lear/Edward Gorey. Lear's nonsense 
poem, first published in The Book Of Nonsense, about a 
group of creatures who go to sea in a sieve. Mr. Gorey has 
illustrated each of the poem's eighteen stanzas with delicate, 
cross-hatched drawings of Victorian elegance. Grades K-1, 
40 pp., April, $2.95 


Have You Seen Birds? Joanne Oppenheim/]ulio de Diego. A 
young picture book in which birds are sorted into large cate- 
gories — winter birds, water birds, night birds — which very 
small children will understand. Helps a child to generalize 
about the birds he sees around him. Grades K-1, 4 colors, 
40 pp., April, $4.25 


Four Walruses: From Arctic To Oceanarium, Lou Jacobs, Jr. 
Photographs by the author. Describes the capture and care 
of four baby walruses, the first young ones that have survived 
for any length of time in captivity. Many excellent photo- 
graphs. Grades 2-6, 2 colors, 64 pp., April, $3.95 


Queen Sara And The Messy Fairies, Anita Feagles/Nancy 
Grossman. In this fairyland of perpetual abundance, no one 
bothers to pick anything up. Sara, as temporary fairy queen, 
starts a clean-up campaign that has chaotic and funny results. 
Crades 2-5, 3 colors, 72 pp., April, $3.95 


The Laugh Peddler, Alice Christgau/Arvis Stewart. A story 
about Sidney, a city boy who goes to live on a remote Min- 
nesota farm after the death of his parents. Adventure and 
mystery, enriched by a concern with the difficulties of adjust- 
ing to a new life and the maturing values of friendship. Grades 
5-8, 160 pp., April, $3.95 


William R. Scott, Inc., New York, N. Y. 10014 
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Cat. #54 H68L 
$164.75 delivered continental U.S. 


At Bro-Dart we believe stock furniture 
can be produced well and economically. 
These stars of our “54 Series" stock fur- 
niture line prove it. 

. Theall-birch-and-maple magazine rack 
(with a capacity of 22 periodicals) and 
the card catalog cabinet (from our full 
range of solid and sectional cabinets: a. 


a custom cabinet like you 
doing in an “off the shelf” 
line like this? 3 : 


Cat. #54 883L 
$789 delivered continental U.S. 

















beautiful performer with 60 aluminum 
or wood trays, 72,000-card capacity, 
sliding shelves) are just two of our fea- 
tured headliners. All are available in light 
or dark finishes, or (for a little extra) cus- 
tom finished to match your present 
equipment. Write for a playbill. 

Ask for the Series 54 Catalog. 


wet 


Dept. ALA-5c: Р.О. Box 923 * Williamsport, Pa. 17704 
Williamsport « Newark • Los Angeles • Brantford, Ontario 


THE COMPLETE LIBRARY SOURCE 
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fects of paris She b еп 8! 
week and had acted sirangely, 


Columbia University Press. 

ALBANT, N. Y., June 13.—The Coluinbla Uni- 
eto | versity Press, which was Incorporated with the 
nlghi | Secretary of State to-day. is a soolety formed to 
ed to | promote the study of economio, historical, Iter- 
ary, philosophical, »olentitio. and other sub- 
Jects, and to promote and encourages the pubil- 


eston of literary works embodying original 
Tesearoh in such sabjectse. ‘he soolety is to 
bein New-York City, and the Trustees are Seth 
Low. Nicholas Murray  Hutier, Francia Н. 
Croeker, George M. Cumming, Brander Mat- 
thews, Kichmond Mayo-Smith, Henry Fairtieid 
Osborn, Harry T. Peck, Т. Mitchell Prudden, 
and Јоцо В. Pine 




















Lager Beer Shortage Threatened. 


There was a small fire 1ц„Ай Appralser's 
Etres i in Lalsht Stree: ariod 


We hegan with $45; in 75 years we bns 
published over 4000 scholarly books. 


Our first list was composed of four titles in four different fields (Classics, 
Biology, Political Science and Sociology). Today, our typical annual list in- 
cludes approximately 100 titles in almost 20 different fields. Our primary 
purposes are the same as they were 75 years ago: the publication of original 
books of scholarly integrity written by men whose lives are dedicated to 
scholarship. 











CLASSICAL STUDIES IN 
HONOUR OF HENRY DRISLER 


1894 © 


COMPLETE EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF JOHN MILTON 
Frank Allen Patterson, general 
editor 1931-1938 
RECORDS OF CIVILIZATION 
Sources and Studies (A series) 
James T. Shotwell, then editor 


ANNALS OF THE 1915 

NEW YORK STAGE 

George C. D. Odell 15 Vols. 
1927-1949 


THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Compiled and edited at Colum- 
bia University. Clarke F. Ansley, 
then editor in chief 1935 
LIVING WITH BOOKS 

Helen Elizabeth Haines 1935 


De 


Gy; COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


cao” | 440 West 110th Street, New York, N.Y. 10025 


Notable among our books have been: 


We have just begun to publish 






THE LETTERS OF 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
Ralph L. Rusk, editor 1939 


INTRODUCTION TO 
CONTEMPORARY CIVILIZATION 
IN THE WEST 
Prepared by the Contemporary 
Civilization Staff of Columbia 
College, Columbia university 

9 


MAN’S UNCONQUERABLE MIND 
Gilbert Highet 1954 


THE DREAMS OF REASON 
René Dubos 1 


DECISION-MAKING IN THE 
WHITE HOUSE: 

The Olive Branch or the Arrows 
Theodore C. Sorensen. Foreword 
by John F, Kennedy 1963 
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isn't going anywhere 


As far as circulation is concerned, the book on the 
bottom is going nowhere... its dust jacket is tattered 


after only a few checkouts. 


The other is neat and still circulating. . after many 
checkouts. The difference: a dust jacket cover of 


Du Pont’s rugged MYLAR polyester film. 


Attractive paper dust jackets boost circulation... 
if they are protected. Nothing protects dust jackets 
like covers of MYLAR. They won't tear, rip, crack or 


discolor. In fact, they usually last as longasa 
book’s binding. 


Be sure to look for the MYLAR trademark when 
ordering from your supplier's catalog. For a sample 
sheet of MYLAR and the results of Du Pont's survey 
of book-jacket-cover usage, mail this coupon today. 





Du Pont Company, Rcom 5331A, 
Wilmington, DE 19898 


Please send me a sample of MYLAR poly- 
ester film and information on the resuits of 
your survey of book-jacket-cover usage. 


Name 





Title 





Address 
City 
State 21р 

















MYLAR" 


AEG ug mat OFF 


Thisisthelongawaited — 
International Encyclopedia 
ofthe Social Sciences. 


The first reference work of its kind in 
over thirty years, it brings the full scope 
of modern social science to your library. 

The original Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences was published by The Macmillan 
Company in 1937. Instead of merely 
"bringing it up-to-date," we felt that a 


totally new encyclopedia was called for—' 


one which would reflect the far-reaching 
progress being made by current social 
Science. : ES 
Now, after an investment of more than 
seven years and two million dollars, the 
International Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences is ready. : | 
This monumental work covers the full 
range of contemporary social science: an- 
thropology, economics, geography, law, po- 
litical science, psychology, sociology—and 
statistics, the tool of the social scientist. 
Every article is written with unusual 
clarity. But sophisticated concepts have 
not been oversimplified. And the ency- 
clopedia is liberally cross-referenced and 
indexed to be of maximum use to students, 
social scientists — and- laymen in other 
fields. | i 
The authority of the work is unques- 
tionable. The list of over 1,600 contribu- 
tors — as well as the editorial board — 
reads like a virtual "Who's Who" of dis- 
tinguished social scientists throughout the 





world. No viewpoint of any importance 


.has been overlooked. 


Send for our free prospectus today. It 
includes а complete list of editors and 
contributors (with their affiliations), a de- 
talled index of all 17 volumes, and the 
story of how this unique encyclopedia 
was created. 

Use the coupon below. 


International Encyclopedia 

of the Social Sciences 

Collier-Macmillan Library Services, Dept. ALA-5 
866 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 


C] Please send 
tional Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. 
Bill me at $495.00 per set. 





. CO Send a free copy of your prospectus. 


[] Have a representative call with more in- 
formation. 


Name Title 





Name of School 


- Address 


City State Zip 


set(s) of the Interna- : 
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The ALA Executive Board, and various committees related to its work, will 


meet at Headquarters Apri! 50 - May 4, The PEBCO Budget Subcommi ttee 
(Miss Gaver, chal rman) will review 1968-69 budget requests on April 30 
and May |, The ALA Publishing Board (Mr. Moore, chairman) and the 
Personne! Committee of the Executive Board (Mr, Talmadge, chairman) 
meet on May |. The J. Morris Jones - World Book Encyclopedia - ALA 
Goals Award Jury (Miss Gaver, chairman) and the Executive Board's 
Space Needs Committee (Miss Laich, chairman) will be In session May I 
and 2, The Executive Board, President Mohrhardt presiding, will con- 
vene оп May 2 and continue into May 4. 


The ALA Library Research Round Table, established by the ALA Council at 


the 1968 Midwinter Meeting, will have an Organizationel Meeting during 
the Kansas City Annual Conference. Mr. Guy Garrison, Director, 
Library Research Center, University of lilinois, has consented to 
serve as chairman of the Meeting which will be held from 4:30 to. 6:00 
Р.М, on Thursday, June 27, in Room 500 In the Auditorium, The purpose 
of the Meeting will be to establish functions for the Round Table, 
select provisional officers for 1968-69, arrange for the drafting of 
bylaws, and determine dues. 


A typographical error was made in one of the suggested ALA amendments to 


the Copyright Revision Bill. The words for a user of its collection 
were inadvertently omitted from the suggested amendment recommending 
that Chapter 1 of S, 597 should contaln a new section 118, The cor- 
rected version, which has been sent to ali involved, reads as follows: 


Notwithstanding the provisions of section 106, it is not an 
Infringement of copyright for a non-profit school, college, 
public, reference or research library to reproduce a work, 

or a portion thereof, in its collection for a user of its 
collection, provided such reproduction is not for the direct 
or Indirect commercial advantage of the library, and proviced 
further that nothing herein shall excuse such user of its 
collection from any liability for copyright infringement he 
might otherwise incur by reason of his use of such reproduc- 
tion. 


The 1968 School Library Awards for Improvement of elementary school 
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library programs, given by the Encyclopaedia Britannica, were presented 
to the winning school systems during National Library Week, April 21- 
27. The winners are: first place, $2,500 cash gift, San Ramon Valley 
Unified School District, Danville, California; second place, $1,500 
cash gift, Beaverton, Oregon, School District No, 48; and third 

place, $1,000 cash gift, Long Beach, Mississippi, Public Schools. The 
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program is administered with the advisory assistance of the American 
Association of School Librarians, a division of the ALA and a depart- 
ment of the NEA, 


The Library Bill of Rights was endorsed by the American Booksellers Asso- 
ciation on February 9, 1968, 


The 34th Session of the IFLA General Council will be held in Frankfurt, 
Germany, August 18-24, followed by study tours of libraries in Western 
Germany, August 25 ~ September 4, Personal members of ALA сап be 
accredited to the Meeting, Mr. David Hoffman, ALA International Rela- 
tions Office, ALA Headquarters, would like to hear from al! who wish 
to be accredited as soon as possible and no later than May . els 


Personiel at Headquarters. Miss Ei leen Cooke has been made Associate 
Director of the ALA Washington Office, and Miss Clem M, Hall has been 
appointed Assistant Director. Miss Hall, who comes to ALA from the 
position of Young Adult Librarian, Montgomery County (Maryland) Public 
Library, will work on the implementation of legistation. Mrs. Flora 
0, Colton, Head, Reference Department,.University of Pennsylvania, 
has been appointed Headquarters Librarian. Mr. Edward G. Strable, 
Executive Secretary of the American Library Trustee Association, will 
leave ALA by October |, 1968 and return to J. Walter Thompson Company 
of Chicago where he wil! plan, organize, and administer an Information 


Center, 
ao PP 


David Н, Clift 
Executive Director 


Apri! 10, 1968 


ALA Conferences: Kansas City, Missouri, June 23-29, 1968; Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, June 22—28, 1969; Detroit, June 28—July 3, 1970; Dallas, June 20-26, 1971; 
Boston, June 25-July 1, 1972; Las Vegas, Nevada, june 24-30, 1973. Midwinter 
Meetings: Washington, D. Gs January 27-31, 1969. 
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How to file used periodicals 
Is here! 


now that 


No need io save 'em or collect 'em . .. 
prebound volumes will reach you within 
45 days after the last issue is published! 
How? With PBS .. . Periodical Binding 
Service . . . the unique plan whereby we 
subscribe to magazines at our expense on 
behalf of your library. As they are pub- 
lished, we store them until each volume is 
complete . . . then bind them in Class A 
Library Bindings and deliver them to your 
library as complete mint-condition volumes. 
You get titles indexed in Readers Guide 
To Periodical Literature without the prob- 
lems Usually associated with periodical 
binding . . . think of ali the advantages! 


Economical and efficient, that's PBS. It 
lets you file your unbound used periodi- 
cals where they beiong. 


Bg, 


INCORPORATED 


AMERICAN BINDERY, хс. 
914 Jefferson, Topeka, Kansas 66607 


Please send more information regarding 
PBS by return mail 


Librarian 





Library Name 
е ҮН Ө Н Address 


WRITE... City 


State 
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HARVEY HOUSE 


JUST LIKE YOU by Leonore Klein; ill. by 
Audrey Walters 

With gentle humor, the author presents her all- 
important message—that just as all dogs are 
dogs and all fish are fish, all people are people, 
too! Just like you! Illustrated in four colors. 


THE SELFISH GIANT by Oscar Wilde; ill. by 
Gertraud and Walter Reiner 

Wilde's beloved fairy tale reflects the author's 
hope for a kinder and more tolerant world. The 
black and white illustrations for this unique 
edition are from the prize-winning German film. 


Jan. * Ages4-7 * 40pp. • $2.95 + $2.97 net* Jan. * Ages 4-8 * 74pp. * $3.50 * $3.36 net* 


PROSERPINA, THE DUCK THAT CAME TO SCHOOL by 
Constantine Georgiou; ill: by Bernard Lipscomb 

Skillfully blending the mythical past with the present, the author 
tells the gentle, winning story of a small boy and’ his love for 
Proserpina, а baby duck named after the mythical goddess of an- 
cient Greece. Illustrated in two colors. 
Jan. * Авеѕ 8-11 °  64pp. 


$3.50 $3.36 net* 





HAROLD, THE HAPPY HANDYMAN by 
Gareth Adamson; ill. by the author 

Somewhat in the manner of Hans Christian An- 
dersen, the author tells the delightful story of 
"the Happy Handyman," who did his best and 
always whistled as he worked. Four & two colors. 
Feb. + Ages4-8 + 48pp. * $2.95 * $2.97 net* 


BEYOND THE FRONTIER by Franklin Fol- 
som; ill. by John j. Floherty, jr. Revised. 
Captured by Seneca Indians, 18-year-old Horatio 
Jones emerges as both a chieftain and a Revolu- 
tionary patriot—an authentic story with special 
meaning for young people today. Illustrated. 
Feb. * Ages 12-16 * 250 pp. * $3.50 * $3.36 net* 


THE STORY OF THE EARTH by William H. 
Matthews III; i//. by John E. Alexander ` 
Our planet; the forces that have molded its 
ever-changing face; a review oi earth history; 
an explanation of the meaning of. fossils. illus- 
trated in full color and black & white. 

Jan. * Ages 11 up * 128 pp. * $3.95 + $3.79 net* 





VOICES FROM THE PAST by Amihay 
Mazar and Alexandra Trone; ill. by 
Milka Cizik 

The development of scientific archaeological 
exploration in Palestine; an introduction to 
the history of the Bible, the Holy Land, its 
archaeology. Full color and black & white. 
Jan. * Ages 10-14 • 192 pp. • $5.00 * $4.79 net* 





THE HARVEY HOUSE, INC. Publishers 


Postponed from Fall, 1967 





WHAT'S GOING ON IN SPACE? by Walter 
B. Hendrickson Jr., ill. by James Heugh 
How a-rocket works; the different kinds of 
fuel; launchings of the first satellites; manned 
space flight ——all are treated with fascinating de- 
tail in this book. Illustrated in two colors. 

Feb. - Ages 8-11 * 48 рр. • $2.75 * $2.89 net* 


MYSTERY OF THE ABSENT NEIGHBORS by 
Ruth C. Wood; ill. by Ursula Koering 
Nancy and Kevin summer in the mountains at 
a sheep camp. While solving the tantalizing 
problem of a "mystery house," they learn, too, 
what freedom really means. Illustrated. 

Jan. + Ages 9-12 * 208 pp. • $3.50 * $3.36 net* 


THE STORY OF COINS by Sam Rosenfeld; 
ill. by James E.. Barry 

Coinage, from the beginnings of barter through 
the development of ancient civilizations; coin 
collecting; U.S. coins; a list of commemorative 
‘coins. Full color and black & white illustrations. 
Feb. • Ages 10-14 • 128 pp. * $3.95 * $3.79 net* 





THE STORY OF THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
by Uriel Rappaport; ill. by Milka Cizik 
Traces the discovery and mystery of the 
Scrolls; the unraveling and deciphering of 
their contents; the historical background of 
the period. Illustrated in full color and black 
& white. 

Jan. * Ages 10-14 • 128 pp. * $3.95 • $3.79 net* 









*Library edition 


Irvington-on-Hudson, N.Y. 10533 
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| Fast help! 
Bro-Dart’s complete 


cataloging and ҝ 


NOTE: SET OF 8 CATALOG 
CARDS INCLUDES EXTRAS 


Bro-Dart will handle your kit orders as 
soon as they are received—on any of 
over 34,000 elementary and secondary 
school titles! Each Bro-Dart kit gives you 
headed catalog cards, imprinted book 
card, book pocket and spine label. And 
when there’s a choice of classification 
Bro-Dart has provided for that, too. For 
example, individual biographies are pre- 
pared under the widely used call number: 
"B with biographee's surname," or in an 
alternate kit in which no call number has 


` Judson, Clara ln 
“Abraham Linin i 


processing kits morts 


Over 34,000 titles Ый 
for immediate delivery B 


Abraham Lincoln 


m 
rm boy to Président of 
Civil War days, 





been imprinted. This same flexibility is 
available for "Easy" books. The six spine 
labels provide alternates and blanks. 
The cost of the kits is remarkably eco- 
nomical, and, if you order books and 
kits from Bro-Dart, kit prices are even 
lower. Kits for Audio-Visual materials also 
available. 


For further information and a list of more 
than 34,000 immediately available titles, 
write: 


Fro Darit 


Dept. ALA-5b * P.O. Box 923 * Williamsport, Pa. 17701 
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PINPOINTS THE NEWS 





of The Christian Science Monitor 


Both Eastern (Microfilm) and Western editions are indexed: The Mid- 
western edition also from Jan. 1, 1962, the London from Jan. 1, 1967. 


MONTHLY SERVICE. . . . . . . $10.00 YR. 
CUMULATED SERVICE  . . . . $15.00 YR. 
(Jan.-June '68 and '68 annual) - 

BINDER (ELBE SPRINGTYPE . . . . $ 2.50 EA. 
ANNUALS... . $10.00 EA. 


1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965, 1966, 1967 


1958 and 1959 are also being indexed as part of the new historical 
indexing project—publication in 1968 and 1969. 


Privately published by Helen M. Cropsey 
IF YOU HAVE MICROFILM FACILITIES . . . 
Why not order The Christian Science Monitor on microfilm for the 
years 1960 through 1968 at $45 per year, or 
$405 TOTAL FOR THE NINE YEARS 


and the microfilm reference key—INDEX of The Christian Science 
Monitor. 


1960 THROUGH 1968, WITH З BINDERS... 


9112.50 


YOU MAY ORDER BOTH MICROFILM AND INDEX FROM 


OF THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
1725 KINGS ROAD 
7 XM CORVALLIS, OREGON 97330 
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CANTON PU BLIC LIBRARY 


ова) 








When they can't come їо you... 


TAKE THE BOOKS 10 THEM 


Bookmobiles are the answer to the problem of offering library service to 
those who are unable to use the central library facilities. If a bookmobile is 
part of your immediate or long-range planning ... then let The Gerstenslager 
Company assist you in the engineering and design of an efficient library 
vehicle, 


Gerstenslager is regarded as the world's leading producer of bookmobiles, 
It has the engineering know-how and craftsmanship from over 100 years 
experience in designing and building custom mobilized vehicles. Plan now 
... let Gerstenslager help you in the development of your bookmobile unit. 


Available for your initial planning is “The Bookmobile Story," a compre- 
hensive report on planning and designing a bookmobile. Fill out and mail 
ihe coupon for your copy. 


THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY Library 
Wooster, Ohio 44691 
Attention of: 


Please send me “The Bookmo- 
bile Story" brochure on plan- Address 


ning and designing a book- 
mobile, CRY = State & Zip 


ERSIENSIAGER 


THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY * WOOSTER, OHIO * PHONE 216/262-2015 u ma s w o ue amt 














et tt a Y 
€ et nt es tm ye ae all 


Loome е con ons ws часа те 
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by Judith F. Krug 


Following the description in last month's column 
of the act creating the Commission on Obscenity and 
Pornography, several persons expressed a desire to 
know more about the types of bills legislators are 
currently apt to propose. It will be recalled that from 
ALA's point of view the importance of the act lies in 
the proposed study of the effects cf reading on be- 
havior, Specifically, the commission is empowered to 
contract with a responsible research institution, public 
or private, in order to determine what effect, if any, 
the reading of obscenity and pornography has on 
crime and other antisocial behavior. The study is to 
consider especially the effect of this type of material 
on minors. 

With the knowledge that the study will be per- 
formed, librarians were asked to be on the alert for 
any bills covering this subject matter that appear be- 
fore state legislatures. If and when one does appear, 
the legislative body їз to be urged to table it until 
the report of the commission is completed and avail- 
able. 


In the last month or so, a few bills now before 
state legislatures have been sent to this office. 
The bills гип the gamut from explicit description 
of what is to be considered obscene and porno- 
graphie to generalized statements, which, in 
effect, mean that a person could copy a list of 
words from a book, thereby having evidence to 
support a charge of “obscenity and pornogra- 
phy." The bills contain enough points of similar- 
ity to alert one to the possibility of a developing 
trend. 


DEVELOPING TREND? 


Such a trend may have its impetus in Richard 
Kuh's book Foolish Figleaves? Pornography—in 
and Out of—Court (New York, MacMillan Com- 
pany, 1967). Mr. Kuh, drawing on his experi- 
ences as an assistant New York district attorney 
from 1953 through 1964 and on the literature 
from relatively recent court cases, focuses on 
contemporary society and the law’s efforts to de- 
termine and to deal with pornography in various 
media. He believes that imprecisely worded ob- 
scenity laws and erratically thought-through 
court decisions are responsible for the absurdi- 
ties and confusions regulating obscenity and por- 
nography today. From his analyses of the litera- 


ture and from his own background, Mr. Kuh 
concludes that it is imperative to protect minors 
from exposure to so-called obscenity and pornog- 
raphy. Having arrived at this decision, he pro- 
poses specific legislative measures that he be- 
lieves will not only solve the problems through 
their verbal precision, but will also adequately 
safeguard the First Amendment. 

In each of Mr. Kuh's proposed statutes, ex- 
plicit definitions are provided as to that which is 
to be considered obscene and pornographic. 
These definitions will “get at" hard-core pornog- 
raphy, but they can also easily be applied to the 
cultural, educational, and scientific spheres of 
society. To off-set this fear, Mr. Kuh indicates 
that it is highly improbable that police or prose- 
cutors would pursue vendors of high-class mate- 
rial. The statement is based on the assumption 
that the average community standard would not 
find high-class material objectionable. It is a 
shame that this is not true. Month after month 
the Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom provides 
evidence of the puritanical “average community 
standards” of many parts of the United States. 


SIMILARITY OF CURRENT BILLS 


Using the limited number of bills available, 
several points of similarity can be detailed. The 
term "obscene" is defined according to the three 


‘postulates laid down by the Supreme Court in 


the Roth case: 1) the dominant theme of the 
material taken as a whole appeals to a prurient 
interest in sex; 2) the material is patently offen- 
sive because it exceeds the community's bounds 
of admitted candor relating to the description or 
representation of sexual matters; 3) the material 
is absolutely without redeeming social value. 
Some of the bills also recognize the concept, 
“prior knowledge of the item's contents.” 

In basing an act on the term "obscene," as de- 
fined in the Roth case, state legislatures are os- 
tensibly presented with problems. One is found 
in the phrase "absolutely without redeeming so- 
cial value." To avoid problems with this postu- 
late, some bill writers have completely omitted it, 
while others have changed the effective meaning 
to “if prurient interest outweighs the social im- 
portance and value" of the product under consid- 
eration. 

The "average community standards" postulate 
likewise presents a problem. In decisions subse- 
quent to Roth, the Supreme Court has indicated 
that the standards are to be based on the na- 
tional community, rather than on a specific one. 
Several of the current bills, however, qualify this 
phrase in the following manner: "The appeal to 
the subject matter shall be judged with refer- 
ence to an average person in the community or 
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the actual age of the minor to whom such matter 
is distributed." To further broaden the concept, 
the average person is sometimes viewed as the 
group for which the material is obviously in- 
- tended, thereby canceling the average commu. 
nity standards concept altogether. While such re- 
wording may eventually lead to a statute being 
declared unconstitutional, it seems more expe- 
dient to stop the bill prior to its becoming law. 
À second similarity in the bills can be seen in 
the explicit definitions assigned to the main 
terms within the body of the bill. Every conceiv- 
able form that pornography and obscenity can 
take, be it a visual or vocal representation, is de- 
tailed. Also described are those types of words 
and acts that must not be represented, the parts 
of the body that must not be unclothed, the posi- 
tion of the body, and the state of sexual excite- 
ment. Based on a careful reading of the bills 
available, it is believed that, if and when they 
are passed, hard-core pornography will suffer a 
rapid demise—not because it is illegal, but be- 
cause persons interested in partaking of this 
type of entertainment need only read the laws 
themselves. . 
The third.similarity to be found in the bills 
leads to additional consternation. The bills are 











Protect [ooso material from the ravages of time, 
dust and careless handling. 


Keep associated magazines, pamphlets, clippings, 
booklets, ete. together for ready reference! 
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MAGAZINES • PAMPHLETS - BOOKLETS - LOOSE MATERIAL 
IN GOOD CONDITION—AND SAVE BINDING COSTS! 


Heavy cardboard construction, reinforced corners, green vellum fronts, leather pull; contents label. — 
Five convenient sizes: 10”47”х4”; 124”х94”х4”; 13°x10"x3 2"; 144”х10%5”х3”; 161A" x111A" x3", 
Write today for complete descriptive folder. 


Apex PAPER BOX CORPORATION. 311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill 


directed, either wholly or in part, toward the 
minor, that person variously designated as 17 or 
18 and under. Through several méans, such as 
accompaniment: of parents, provision of birth 
certificates to prove age, etc., freedom of choice 
in selection of written materials is seriously cur- 
tailed for the minor. The bills, in effect, deter- 
mine that free choice belongs to the. adult only, 
апа until children reach an adult age, they are 
not to be permitted this freedom. 


ALA'S POSITION : 

The American Library Association believes 
that free choice should be accorded to every in- 
dividual without qualification. On June 27, 1967, 
the ALA Council adopted the revised version of 
the Library Bill of Rights with one of the 
changes referring to the age of a patron. Para- 
graph-5 now reads, “The right of an individual 
to the use of a library should not be denied or 
abridged because of his age, race, religion, na- 
tional origins, or social or political views." ALA 
views patrons as individuals, It does not believe 
that suddenly upon attaining the age of 17 or 18 
persons will utilize free choice effectively if there 
has not been the opportunity to develop discrimi- 
nation previously. Finally, the Association does 


Saving binding costs. Magazines kept together in 
good condition without need for costly binding. 


improve shelf appearance--covers are easy to 
dust, present a good appearance for a long time. 
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not believe that any political or governmental 
body is qualified to determine what one person 
should or should not read. A parent, and only a 
parent, should determine what his child, and 
only his child, may read. 

In addition to focusing on the minor as the 
central point of interest, and in spite of provid- 
ing explicit directions as to what may and may 
not be termed “obscene and pornographic,” 
these bills carry much generalized language 
which bodes ill for the future. In one bill, the 
phrase “а surplus of vulgar language" is found; 
in another, “the flagrant flouting of sex"; and in 
a third, “Every person is presumed to have no- 
tice of what, in the enlightened age, must be 
deemed to be obscene within the meaning of the 
definitions herein.” Such wording has the effect 
of broadening bills to the extent where they can 
be dangerous to all freedoms enjoyed in this 
country. : 

The urgency of being on the alert for bills de- 
signed to curtail the freedom to read can be il- 
lustrated by the case of South Dakota. In a re- 
cent letter, William E. McGrath, chairman of the 
South Dakota Library Association's Intellectual 
Freedom Committee, stated that a bill containing 


many of the potiti discussed above had been 
signed into law. ; 
The bill was introduced into the House and passed, 
introduced into the Senate and passed, and signed by 
the Governor without the knowledge of the average 
person on the street. It became a law with few people 
aware that it was being considered by the legislature. 


Mr. McGrath also said that, when first intro- 
duced, no mention of the bill was made in the 
newspaper with the largest circulation in the 
western part of the state, only brief mention 
when passed by the House, and no mention ex- 
cept for an item very deep in the daily list of 
floor actions when passed by the Senate. Neither 
was there any mention made of the bill when the 
Governor signed it into law. 

The precedent set by this action is dangerous, 
Vigilance on the part of all is the only way to 


. prevent a recurrence of the situation. When bills 


are introduced on the floors of the various state 
legislatures, be sure a copy is sent to headquar- 
ters. Above all, be alert. 


LIBRARY BILL OF RIGHTS 


The Council of the American Library Associa- 
tion reaffirms its belief in the following basic 
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current issue. Annual subscription only $10.00, 
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RESEARCH STUDIES IN EDUCATION 1966: 

A Subject-Author Index and Research Methods Bibliography 

This annual collection has become the standard reference to research studies, and a significant 
signpost on the educational scene. If you want to know what studies occurred during the past 


year, you need this book. This compilation includes virtually every, doctoral study completed 
or in process in 1966. You will find a subject index ranging through 62 categories; 109 institu- 
tions are represented; included are authors title of his dissertation, name of the institution, and 


dissertation abstract "numbers. 
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You wouldn't use 
a doctor without 
a certificate, 
Would you? 


then why use a 
binder who can't 
display his 

qualifications ? 














Far-fetched? Not at all! This is an age 
of specialization when we all demand 
"professional quality in our services. 






Book binding has become more than 
an art, it requires professional skills 
deep rooted in tradition, aided by the 
most modern machinery. 


Your CERTIFIED LIBRARY BINDER has 
an obligation to bind your books ac- 
cording to a prescribed standard of the 
Library Binding Institute to give you 
most circulations per dollar and trouble- 
free satisfaction. Whether your books 
are to be prebound or rebound 
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Be well-informed, write today for free 
literature. There is no obligation. 





LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


150 State Street Boston, Mass. 02109 
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policies which should govern the services of all 
libraries. 

1. Аз а responsibility of library service, books 
and other library materials selected should be 
chosen for values of interest, information, and en- 
lightenment of all the people of the community. 
In no case should library materials be excluded 
because of the race or nationality or the social, 
political, or religious views of the authors. 

2. Libraries shoüld provide books and other 
materials presenting all points of view concern- 
ing the problems and issues of our times; no li- 
brary materials should be proscribed or removed 
from libraries because of partisan or doctrinal 
disapproval. 

8. Censorship should be challenged by librar- 
jes in the maintenance of their responsibility to 
provide public information and enlightenment. 

4. Libraries should cooperate with all persons 
and groups concerned with resisting abridgment 
of free expression and free access to ideas. 

5. The rights of an individual to the use of a 
library should not be denied or abridged because 
of his age, race, religion, national origins, or so- 
cial or political views. 

6. As an institution of education for demo- 
cratic living, the library should welcome the use 
of its meeting rooms for socially useful and cul- 
tural activities and discussion of current public 
questions. Such meeting places should be avail- 
able on equal terms to all groups in the commu- 
nity regardless of the beliefs and affiliations of 
their members, provided that the meetings be 
open to the public. өөө 


Information on intellectual freedom сап be 
found on a regular basis in the Newsletter on 
Intellectual Freedom, published by the Amer- 
ican Library Association Committee on Intel- 
lectual Freedom. Edited by Leroy Charles 
Merritt, dean, School of Librarianship, Uni- 


versity of Oregon. Reports censorship inci- 
dents, records instances of resistance to pres- 
sure groups, provides a forum. Includes cur- 
rent bibliography. Available from the ALA 
Subscription Department. $3 per year. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
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JOURNAL SUBSCRIPTION Dept., 
handling all journals devoted to Science, 
Medicine and the humanities from all 
over the world. © 


. JOURNAL BACK ISSUES Dept., 
with vast stocks of publications 
unobtainable elsewhere. 


REGULAR publication of 
SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


RESEARCH Dept., 
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. FURNISH YOUR ENTIRE LIBRARY WITH 
THE NEW VISTALINE® BY ESTEY 


Vistaline" —the high style design library equipment, at home in any setting, 
traditional or modern. Utilizing design features from the highly successful Vista- 
base? shelving line, Estey can coordinate the overall appearance of your furniture | 

7 and shelving as shown in this typical library background. 


For further information on this fresh new approach to attractively priced 
library equipment 2 
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Catalog of the LATIN AMERICAN COLLECTION 
of the University of Texas Library, Austin, Texas 


Information on virtually any subject relating to Latin America can be found in the library's 
160,000 volumes dating from the 15th century to the present. Admirably supplementing 
the printed materials are non-book materials as well as an extensive collection of manuscripts, 
some of which date back to the 16th century. The card catalog is a dictionary catalog of 
authors, titles and subjects for books, pamphlets, periodicals, newspapers and microfilm. 
A few manuscripts are also represented. | 
Estimated 540,000 cards, 31 volumes 
Prepublication price: $1700.00; after April 30, 1969: $2100.00 


Catalog of Manuscripts of the 
MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Boston . 


The Massachusetts Historical Society, the oldest society of its kind in the United States, 
began collecting historical materials in 1791, the year of its founding. Early in its existence 
the Society narrowed its collecting aims to historical manuscripts and books and such related 
materials as would "mark the genius, delineate the manners, and trace the progress of society 
in the United States." The card catalog is a dictionary catalog with entries under personal 
and corporate names, and to a lesser degree under subjects and geographical areas. 
Estimated 250,000 cards, 7 volumes 
Prepublication price: $520.00; after January 31, 1969: $650.00 


Catalogue of the Library of the ARCTIC INSTITUTE 
of North America, Montreal, Canada 


One of the three largest libraries devoted to the polar regions, this is the most complete 
collection in North America. It is particularly strong in arctic and subarctic material, con- 
sisting of some 9,000 volumes and 20,000 pamphlets and reprints. The periodical collection 
of some 1,200 titles is included, with many analytics for the newer issues. АП subjects— 
scientific (biological, physical and social), technical and general—are represented, including 
publications in English, Russian, French, German, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Finnish, 
Japanese, etc. Entries are by author and subject, as well as co-author, series, title (of books 
in English), etc. where applicable. 

: Estimated 70,000 entries, 4 volumes 
Prepublication price: $220.00; after January 31, 1969: $275.00 


Catalogue of the MALAYSIA/SINGAPORE Collection 
University of Singapore Library 
The Malaysia/Singapore Collection is particularly strong in source material tracing the 
various aspects of development of the Malayan States, Singapore and the Bornean regions 
(excluding Brunei and Indonesian Borneo) from their founding through the period of 
colonial government up to independence and after. 
Estimated 17,000 cards, 1 volume 
Prepublication price: $80.00; after January 31, 1969: $100.00 


10% additional charge on orders outside-the U.S. 


Descriptive material on these titles and a complete catalog of publications ave available on request. 


G. К. HALL E CO. 70 Lincoln Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02111 
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Here's the F-3 Weyll Book Support, with 
magnetic power so strong that some li- 
braries use it upside down from the shelf 
above! Or, use it normally, right side up on 
the shelf surface. 


Then there's the O-2, which will support 
quartos and heavy octavos . . . both proven 
in use їп over 100 American libraries 
across the nation. 


Choose the one best suited to your needs 

. . . and find out how much easier they 

make your day! For information, write: 

. . Weyll Corporation, Box 62, Glen Cove, 
N. Y. 11542 D 
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Now Available Tom Gregg Press... 
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«Americans in Fiction" 


А Noteworthy Series of Seventy American Novels 


Facsimile editions of 19th century American novels important to the 
study of American social and literary history, culture and folkways; 
introduced by Clarence Gohdes, editor of American Literature maga- 
zine. In his commentary, Professor Gohdes states: 


*, .. during the 19th and 20th centuries, the novel usurped 
the play as the chief abstract апа chronicle of the times and 
in holding the mirror up to the homely face of society.” 


This selection of important fiction of the 19th century is indispensable 
in obtaining a thorough and penetrating insight into our present turbu- 
lent society. Seventy novels (fifty are now available) by forty-four 
authors are included in the series. 


According to Professor Gohdes, “... Ње Gregg Press series of reprints 
of American fiction merits the attention of all students of Americana 
and of librarians interested in building up adequate collections dealing 
with the social and literary history of the United States. Most of the 
three score and ten novels or volumes of short stories included in the 
series enjoyed considerable fame in their day but have been so long 
out of print as to be virtually unobtainable in the original editions." 


Some authors included are: Charles Waddell Chesnutt, Gertrude 
Atherton, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Joel Chandler Harris, John Нау 
(Secretary of State under McKinley) and Thomas Dixon, Jr. 


Printed on high-quality, acid-free paper; bound in durable cloth. 
Treacher’s manual in preparation. 


Special pre-publication price $475.00. Expires June 30, 1968. 
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From the Library Services Branch 
U.S. Office of Education 


by Ray M. Fry 
and Herbert A. Carl 


USOE ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 


A sixth bureau, the Bureau of Educational 
Personnel Development, has been established in 
the U.S. Office of Education. Its main responsi- 
bility will be the administration of the Educa- 
tion Professions Development Act (P.L. 90-35) 
with the exception of Part E, “Training Pro- 
grams for Higher Education Personnel,” which 
will be administered by the Bureau of Higher 
Education. Don Davies, formerly executive sec- 
retary of NEA’s Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, was named 
associate commissioner for the new bureau. 

An Institute of International Studies was es- 
tablished in the Office of Education on March 
25, headed by Robert Leestma who was named 
assistant commissioner for International Educa- 
tion and director of the new institute. He will 
be in charge of international education pro- 
grams funded at approximately $30 million an- 
nually. The establishment of the institute is 
another step toward carrying out the broad pro- 
gram of action in international education out- 
lined by President Johnson in his special mes- 
sage to Congress on Feb. 2, 1966. Part of the 
program was embodied in the International Edu- 
cation Act of 1966, signed into law by the Presi- 
dent on Oct. 29, 1966, but has not yet received 
appropriations from Congress. 


TITLE 1I-B. FELLOWSHIPS 


А total of 1139 fellowships in library and in- 
formation sciences have been funded under 
Title I-B (library training) of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act during the three years of the opera- 
tion of this program by the Division of Library 
Services and Educational Facilities. Under this 
title, 499 fellowships have been awarded by 
USOE to 51 colleges and universities for the 
academic year 1968-69, with 168 at the doctoral 
level, 28 at the post-master's level, and 303 at 
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the master's level. Planning is going forward to 
advance the program schedule during the com- 
ing year for both the fellowship and institute 
programs under Title II.B. 

The breakdown of the 1139 total fellowship 
awards for the three academic years is as fol- 
lows: 1966-67—52 doctoral, 25 post-master's, 62 
master’s; 1967-68— 116 doctoral, 58 post-mas- 
ter's, 327 master’s; 1968-69— 168 doctoral, 28 
post-master's, 303 master's. 


LIBRARY INSTITUTES 


Thirty-nine institutes for training in librarian- 
ship to be conducted by 35 colleges and univer- 
sities for an estimated 1225 participants were 
approved by USOE in February under Title II-B 
of the Higher Education Áct. These institutes 
will be conducted during the summer of 1968 
and the academic year 1968-60 at an antici- 
pated cost of $1,835,000. 

The program was reopened with a deadline 
of April 1, 1968, for submission of proposals. 
Some 35 proposals were received and promptly 
evaluated by an advisory committee. Information 
on specific institute programs is available from 
Paul C. Janaske, chief, Library and Informa- 
tion Science Branch, Division of Library Ser- 
vices and Educational Facilities, U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C. 20202. Telephon 
number is (202) 963-7796. ` 


. TOTAL LIBRARY SERVICES 


One aspect of the reorganization of the Divi- 
sion of Library Servicés and Educational Facili- 
ties in 1967, which resulted in the establishment 
of five branches, was the creation of a Library 
Planning and Development Branch which would 
have responsibility for the development and im- 
provement of total library services. The profes- 
sional staff—representing all types of libraries— 
would act together in developing legislative pro- 
posals and in coordinating relationships with 
other federal agencies and professional organi- 
zations, 

The staffing of the branch has been stepped 
up. Miss Kathleen Molz, editor of the Wilson 
Library Bulletin since 1963, has been named 
chief of the branch and will assume her duties 
on June 1. Clarence J. Fogelstrom, formerly dis- 
trict school librarian for the San Bruno Park 
School District in California, joined the branch 
as school library specialist on April 1. The other 
members of the professional staff at this time 
are Henry T. Drennan, coordinator of public 
library services; Miss Pauline Winnick, public 
library specialist, services to children and young 
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adults; and Katharine M. Stokes, college and 
university library specialist. 


COLLEGE LIBRARY RESOURCES 

Application forms and policy and procedures 
manuals for fiscal year 1968 were sent to aca- 
demic institutions in March under Title I-A 
(college library resources) of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965. Deadline date for the sub- 
mission of grant applications to the Division of 
Library Services and Educational Facilities, Bu- 
reau of Adult, Vocational, and Library Pro- 
grams, U.S. Office of Education, was April 26, 
1968. A basic requirement for institutional eli- 
gibility under this program is that students must 
be enrolled during the year in which application 
is made. 

It is anticipated that the official announce- 
ment of awards will be made in June 1968. 
There will be no resubmissions or reconsidera- 
tion of applications possible after the grants 
have been announced. Institutions must have 
expended the necessary matching funds for 
Basic and Special Purpose Grants by June 30, 
1968. The award-winning colleges and universi- 
ties will have until June 30, 1969, to expend the 
federal grant funds. 


AID TO MEDICAL LIBRARY CONSTRUCTION 


Awards to assist in the construction of medi- 
cal libraries have been made to the following 
medical schools as of March 1 under the con- 
struction program of the Medical Library As- 
sistance Act (P.L. 89-291): School of Medi- 
cine Library, Boston University ($1,010,000) ; 
The Library of Science, Brown University 
($536,331); Paul Himmelfarb Library, George 
Washington University ($1,295,595) ; Scott Li- 
brary, Jefferson Medical College ($1,765,636) ; 
School of Medicine Library, University of Ne- 
braska ($1,636,077); The Library of Science 
and Medicine, Rutgers—The State University 
($541,293); and a new library facility for the 
Wayne State University medical school 
($1,432,246). It is expected that approximately 
$10 million in construction grants will be 
awarded under this program for health-science 
libraries construction by June 30, 1968. 


USOE POLICY CHANGE 
The U.S. Office of Education on March 2 
issued a policy statement (printed in the March 
1, 1968, Federal Register) regarding use of 
materials produced under project grants or 





A Milestone in Library Literature and in the History of the Booktrade 


M. J. SAVARY 


THE LATIN AMERICAN 
COOPERATIVE ACQUISITIONS PROGRAM 


An Imaginative Venture 
Foreword by Maurice F. Tauber 


A fascinating account of modern-day developments 
in acquisition techniques and in international book- 
selling, depicted against the background of one of 
the world's most critical developing areas, Latin 
America. = 


XIV, 144 pages New York 






THE WORLD'S LEADING 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSELLERS 


Hafner Publishing Company 


Required reading for all librarians concerned with 
area studies of the development of research col- 
lections of special world areas. A lively account of 
bookselling today in Latin America. 


1968 cloth $6.50 


Sechert- Maler, ШЕ. 


offices in LONDON | PARIS | STUTTGART 
BOGOTA / RIO DE JANEIRO 


31 East 10 Street / New York, N.Y. 10003 


@ FARMINGTON PLAN ASSIGNMENTS FOR LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES. 
€ AGENTS IN FORCE FOR THE NATIONAL PROGRAM FOR ACQUISITIONS ў 
AND CATALOGING (NPAC) OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 
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contracts from USOE: 


It is the policy of the Office of Education that the 
results of activities supported by it should be utilized 
in the manner which would best serve the public in- 
terest. It is believed that the public interest will, in 
general, best be served if materials produced under 
project grants or contracts from the Office of Educa- 
tion are made freely available to the government, the 
education community, and to the general public. Ordi- 
narily, this objective will be accomplished by placing 
such materials in the public domain. In some situa- 
tions, however, it is recognized that limited copyright 
projection may be necessary during development or 
as an incentive to promote the effective dissemination 
of stich materials. At the request of a grantee or con- 
tractor, arrangements for copyright of such materials 
for a limited period of time may be authorized under 
appropriate conditions upon a showing satisfactory 
to the Office of Education that such protection will 
result in more effective development or dissemination 
of the materials and would otherwise be in the public 
interest. This policy is effective immediately. 


The Statement of Policy, dated July 12, 1965, 
30 F. R. 9408, is modified accordingly. 


FEDERAL FUNDS AND SERVICES FOR THE ARTS 

À timely and informative Office of Education 
publication, Federal Funds and Services for the 
Arts (compiled by Judith С. Gault, research 
associate, 164 p. 1967—OE-50050) provides in- 
formation on 90 federal grants-in-aid programs 
and programs of other types of financial assis- 
tance which will be of interest to institutions, 
individual artists, and to groups and organiza- 
tions with programs relating to the arts. The 
manuscript was prepared by the National En- 
dowment of the Arts’ Office of Research. In- 
cluded in the publication is a listing and brief 
descriptions of the federal commissions engaged 
in arts activities. Publication (FS 5.250:50050) 
is available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402, price $1. өөө 





INDEXES OF. AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY STATISTICS 


The Indexes of American Public Library Circulation and Expenditure are compiled by the 
Library Research Center of the University of Illinois Graduate School of Library Science 
through a grant from the Illinois State Library and with the cooperation of 41 libraries 
which form a representative sample of American municipal public libraries. À list of co- 
operating libraries and further information on the construction and use of the index figures 
can be found in the ALA Bulletin, May 1963, p. 435, and in Illinois Libraries, April 1963, 
p. 229-36. 


ANNUAL INDEX VALUES FOR A SAMPLE OF 41 AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 1956-1967 

















(1960 — 100) 
1956| 57 | °58 | 59 | '60 | '61 | '62 | '63 | '64 | '65 | '66 | '67 
Circulation Index Value | 81 | 85 | 92 | 95 | 100 | 106 | 107 | 110 | 116 | 117 | 114 | 112 
Expenditure Index Value | 72 | 80 | 86 | 93 | 100 | 105 | 112 | 123 | 134 | 145 | 151 | 163 




















Expenditure Percentages fcr 1967 
(Based on 41 libraries) 


Circulation Percentages for 1967 
(Based on 24 libraries)! 








Per cent Adult Fiction 23 Per cent Salaries 70 
Per cent Adult Nonfiction ' 27 Per cent Materials 15 
Per cent Juvenile 50 Per cent Other 15 





1 For 1967, 24 of the libraries could report circulation by this breakdown, as against 20 last year. 
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most authoritative 
sources for institutional 
health core information 





For researching any 
aspect of health-care 
facility administration 


Hospital Literature Index 

The most complete index to health 
care administration material published 
each year. This author-subject index 
refers to approximately 500 journals 
and significant books. It covers all 
areas from planning and financing to 
administrative aspects of the medical, 
paramedical, and prepayment field 
...an invaluable guide for preparing 
subject and/or author bibliographies 
for speeches, articles and reports. 


HOSPITAL LITERATURE INDEX is 
issued four times a year — three quar- 
terly issues plus an annual accumu- 
lative issue. It is priced at only $10.00 
for one year. Order your subscription 
today. 


American Hospital Association 
840 North Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago, Пілоіѕ 60611 


Please enroll me as a subscriber to the 
1968 Hospital Literature Index at a cost 
of $10.00 for the year. 





Name 


Institution 





Title 





Address 





City. 





State 


For keeping up-to-date 
on administrative 
developments in 
Health Care 


HOSPITALS, Journal of - 


The American Hospital Association 


"HOSPITALS speaks for and to health 


care leaders on hundreds of topics... 
alerts readers to increasing demands 
on service ... analyzes hospital infor- 
mation systems . . . reports on new 
methods of bacteria control... dis- 
cusses changing health care architec- 
ture...tells how to improve food 
science efficiency ... closes the infor- 
mation gap in meeting manpower 
requirements. 


No other magazine can do such an 
impressive job for health care profes- 
sionals. А one year subscription costs 
only $7.00 ... small price for profes- 
sional know-how you can depend on! 


Hospitals, ac 

Journal of the American `+ 

Hospital Association — , 

840 North Lake Shore Drive 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Please.enter the following one year sub- 
scription-to HOSPITALS, Journal of the 
American Hospital Association, at the rate 
of $7.00 per year. 


Name. 





Institution. 
Title 
Address 
City. 











State 
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TEKTONIC"" 100 Carrel. This new and exciting concept in study aids is both eminently 
satisfying to use and pleasing to look at... a true marriage of physical comfort and the bold- 
look setting so favored in modern design. First there were human engineering studies of 
students' work habits. Then followed the classic proportions, meticulous detail and sturdy con- 
struction distinguishing the TEKTONIC 100 Carrel. Color coordination through a wide selection 
of materials and finishes provides visual harmonies and the opportunity to achieve a setting 
of your own unique expression. Call your Library Bureau specialist for the complete story of 
our new exciting TEKTONIC series. Or write to us today. 


LIBRARY BUREAU REMINGTON RAND OFFICE SYSTEMS DIVISION - 801 PARK AVE., HERKIMER, NEW YORK 


YSPERY RAND 
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United Nations Publications 


Recent United Nations studies and reports 


Planning of Metropolitan Areas 
and New Towns : 


Twenty-nine papers delivered by a UN expert 
group on the definitions of the technical and 
human problems of urban development and pre- 
senting a broad review of existing programmes. 
Photographs, charts. $3.50 


Handbook of Civil Service Laws 
and Practices 


A guide giving the basic elements: of effective 
merit systems and their authority, structure, 
methodology and practice..$4.00 


Inducing Social Change in 
Developing Countries | 


A study of the opinions of 445 national and. 


foreign experts on the development projects in 
these specific fields: agriculture, health, nutrition, 
adult education, home economics, and com- 
munity development. Cloth $5.00/Paper $3.50 


Incomes in Postwar Europe 


A study of policies, growth, distribution and re- 
distribution in European market economies, cen- 
trally. planned economies and Yugoslavia. $6.50 


World Economic Survey 1956 


A comprehensive review of world economic con- 
ditions intended to stimulate interest in inter- 
national economic problems. Contents include 
current economic developments and aspects of 
the problems-and experience in the implementa- 
tion of development plans. Cloth $5.00 


Foreign Trade Statistics 1960-1963 


Statistical tables for selected Middle East coun- 
tries classified according to the SITC, Revised, by 
the UN Economic and Social Office in Beirut. 


iraq $4.00 Lebanon $4.50 
Jordan $4.00 Saudi Arabia $2.00 
Kuwait $2.00 Syria $3.50 


The Growth of World Industry 1953-1965: 
National Tables 

Measures changes in the level of production and 
employment in various branches of the industrial 
rer in the economy of eighty countries. Cloth 


African Agricultural Development. 


Reflections on the major lines of advance and the . 
barriers to progress in the development of agri- ` 
culture in Africa. $3.50: 


The Process of Industrial Development 
in Latin America Ё 


Starting with the period before the depression of 
the 1930’s this study reviews the production of 
some major industries and presents new industrial . 
development requirements, and industrialization. 

aims and strategies. $4.00 


Industrial Development in Asia 
and the Far East : 


Selected documents presented to the Asia Con- 

ference on Industrialization, Manila 1965. 

Voli Progress and problems of industrialization 
$5.00 


Vol i Country Reports $5.75 
Vol lll Country Reports $5.00 M 
Vol IV Development of Key Industries $7.00. 


Export Credits and Development Financing 
Part One: Current Practices and Problems 
Part Two: National Export Credit Systems 


А review of existing national systems and inter- 
national arrangements regarding the granting of 


-export credit insurance and export credits, $2.50 


Studies in Petrochemicals 


Includes the majority of the techno-economic 
studies which were presented at the Interregional 
Conference held in Tehran to examine in depth 
the development of the petrochemical industries 
in developing countries, Two volumes, cloth- 
bound $25.00 : 


United Nations Publications, Воот 7059, New York, М. Y. 10017. 








NEW TITLES AND REVISED EDITIONS OF 
STANDARD REFERENCE WORKS NOW IN PRINT 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS ABROAD—A4 
Guide to Daily Newspapers in Non-English-Speaking 
Countries. By Dennis L. Wilcox. 

A directory of 202 English-language newspapers in 56 
countries and geographical areas. Arranged alphabeti- 
cally by country, city where published, and name of 
newspaper, each detailed entry includes data on frequency 
of publication, date founded, circulation, format, owner, 
and news agencies used. 250 pages. $11.75. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARIES AND RELATED 
WORKS. Edited by Robert B. Slocum. 


A major new international bibliography of collective 
biography published since 1500 about persons of note 
throughout the world. Cited are 4,829 who's whos, direc- 
tories, bibliographies, encyclopedias, etc., that contain 
biographies. Author, title, and subject indexes. 705 pages. 
$20.00. 


BOOKMAN’S PRICE INDEX, Volume 3. Edited by 
Daniel F. McGrath. 


The third sequential volume in the Bookman's Price Index 
series brings together in one alphabet 45,000 rare and 
out-of-print items offered in the separate 1965 catalogs of 
leading antiquarian and specialized book dealers in the 
U.S., England, and Western Europe. Entry information 
includes author, title, place and date of publication and 
condition. 1,080 pages. VOLUME 1, published in 1965, 
collates 32,000 book entries in one section and 28,000 
periodical entries in another from individual dealer 
catalogs issued in 1962. 2,009 pages. VOLUME 2, pub- 
lished in 1967, groups into one alphabet the 66,000 list- 
ings in dealers' 1963 catalogs. 1,304 pages. 

Each volume $32.50 


DIRECTORY OF SPECIAL LIBRARIES & INFORMA- 
'TION CENTERS. Second Edition. Edited by Anthony T. 
Kruzas. 

The second edition updates all entries in the first edition 
and also provides full details on three thousand new 
units and four hundred new subject collections. Each in- 
stallation is identified by its official name, address, and 
telephone number; the sponsoring organization; and the 
names and titles of professional personnel. In all there 
are 13,000 sources of information on more than 2,000 


subjects. Eighteen appendixes. Subject index. 1,048 pages. 


$28.50. 


VOLUME 2—GEOGRAPHIC-PERSONNEL INDEX. Lists 
names and addresses of all information centers identified 
in Volume 1, arranged alphabetically by state and city, 
plus a separate alphabetical name and address listing of 
the personnel in those centers. $15.00. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ASSOCIATIONS. Fifth Edition. 
Edited by Frederick G. Ruffner, Jr., et al. 
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VOLUME 1: NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS OF THE 
U.S. An enlarged and updated edition of the foremost 
guide to vital information on over 10,000 subjects. The 
details given for each organization includes its name, 
acronym or name abbreviation, address, caief official, 
founding date, members, activities, staff, chapters, special 
committees, publications, affiliations, and a three-year 
schedule of coming conventions and annual meetings. 
Entries grouped into 18 subject classifications. 35,000- 
entry alphabetical/keyword index. 1,831 pages. $29.50. 


VOLUME 2: GEOGRAPHICEXECUTIVE INDEX. The 
geographic index gives the names and addresses of all 
organizations carried in Volume 1, listed a'phabetically 
by state and city. The executive index lists each chief 
official's name alphabetically, followed by title, organiza- 
tion, city, and state. 392 pages. $17.50. 


VOLUME 3: NEW ASSOCIATIONS. A periodic updating 
service. In about twelve 32-page supplements, subscrip- 
tions will cover details on over 2,000 new associations. 
Inter-edition subscription $25.00. 


SYSTEMS AND PROCEDURES INCLUDING OFFICE 
MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SOURCES. (Manage- 
ment Information Guide #12.) Edited by Chester Morrill, 
Л. 

This guide is directed to operating practizioners, staff 
officers, top managers, librarians, and students who deal 
each day with systems and procedures and otfice manage- 
ment problems, and is an organized inventory of the 
vast body of data available to the systems professional. 
Sections cover general orientation; plans, policy, and 
programs; organizing; personnel; equipment, supplies, 
апа facilities; communication and records; comptroller- 
ship; data processing; directing; front office reference; 
and a final section on the future. 375 pages. $8.75. 


ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES INFORMATION 
SOURCES. (Management Information Guide #13.) Edited 
by Gretchen R. Randle. i 

A comprehensive guide to the literature and other data 
sources on electronics. Generally, the period covered is 
1956-1966, with the majority of the references having 
been published since 1960. The three types of sources 
examined are: general electronic references; basic sources 
covering techniques, devices, and applications, including 
management and production methods and operations; 
and fact source books for related sciences. 228 pages. $8.75. 


ORDER ON THIRTY-DAY APPROVAL 


GALE RESEARCH COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 48226 
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Seven U.S. library buildings received architectural awards at the fourth Library Buildings 
Award Program sponsored jointly by the American Institute of Architects, the American 
Library Association, and the National Book Committee. 

Awards were given in three categories—academic, public, and school libraries—by a jury 
composed of architects Francis P. Gassner, AIA, chairman, Memphis; George E. McDowell, 
AIA, Morristown, New Jersey; and Giovanni Pasanella, AIA, New York City; and librarians 
Frazer G. Poole, Library of Congress; Cora Paul Bomar, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh, North Carolina; Robert H. Rohlf, Library of Congress; and James E. Bryan, 
director, Public Library, Newark. 

Of the seven Awards of Merit bestowed three were in the academic category, three in the 
public library category, and one in the school library category. 

Presentation of the citations was made at special ceremonies held during National Library 
Week, April 21-27. 

The first exhibition of the award-winning libraries opened April 22 at the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in Washington, D.C. The second is scheduled for the 


American Library Association's annual conference in Kansas City, Missouri, June 23-29. 
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Category: Academic Library 

Project: Library Institute for Advanced Education, Princeton, New 
Jersey 

Architects: Harrison and Abramovitz, New York 

Owner: Institute for Advanced Study 

Librarian: Judith Sachs 

Engineer: Paul Weidlinger 

Landscape Architect: Clark and Rapuano 

General Contractor: Matthews Construction Company 

Photo Credit: Ezra Stoller 

Jury Comment: 
This simple, yet elegant, project is very well detailed, well appointed, 
and well furnished. It presents an ingenious solution to the overall 
lighting scheme. The roof is pierced and beam coves allow natural 
light to beautifully enter the building. 








Category: Academic Library 

Project: Saint John's University Library, Collegeville, Minnesota 

Architect: Marcel Breuer, FAIA, and Hamilton P. Smith, AIA, Architects, New York 

Owner: St. John's Abbey and University 

Librarian: Reverend Benjamin Stein, O.S.; Reverend Ronald Roloff, O.S. 

General Contractor: Gunnar I. Johnson and Son, Inc. 

Photo Credit: Hedrich-Blessing 

Jury Comment: 
This college library is a simple and direct solution, executed with restraint and good taste. 
The architect was aware of the need for flexibility. The interiors are quiet and conducive to 


reading and studying. The use of structural *trees" seems appropriate to the large size of 
the main reading room. 


Supported by funds under Title I of the Higher Education Facilities Act. 
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Category: Academic Library 

Project: Hofstra University Library, Hempstead, Long Island, New 
York 

Architects: Warner Burns Toan Lunde, New York 

Owner: Dormitory Authority of the State of New York 

Librarian: Ellsworth G. Mason 

Engineer: Severud-Perrone-Fischer-Sturm-Conlin-Bandel 

Landscape Architect: M. Paul Friedberg & Associates 

General Contractor: Gerace & Castagna, Inc. 

Photo Credit: Jack Horner, Robert Stahlman, Gil Amiaga 

Jury Comment: 
A crowded academic quadrangle and a campus divided by a major 
expressway created difficult problems in designing the new library. 
The architect provided an attractive and efficient solution in a two- 
story pavilion surmounted by an eightstory central tower. The 
principal reading and staff areas in the new building, which are 
contained in the pavilion, service the majority of library users, in- 
cluding undergraduates. The tower contains those portions of the 
collections and services most used by graduate students and faculty. 

Supported by funds under Title II of the Higher Education Facilities 
Act. 
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Category: Public Library 

Project: Mill Valley Public Library, Mill 
Valley, California 

Architects: Wurster, Bernardi, and Emmons, 
Inc., San Francisco 

Owner: City of Mill Valley 

Librarian: Mrs. Dorothy Thomas 

Engineer: Gilbert-Forsberg-Diekmann- 
Schmidt 

Landscape Architect: Lawrence Halprin & 
Associates 

General Contractor: Ira W. Coburn, Inc. 

Photo Credit: Robert Brandeis, Alexandre 
Georges 

Jury Comment: 
The building represents an informal blend 
with the existing surroundings. Using na- 
tural materials and intimate scale, a most 
delightful and interesting environment is 
created. 
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Category: Public Library 

Project: LaCrosse Public Library, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 

Architects: Hackner, Schroeder, & Associates 

Owner: City of LaCrosse, Wisconsin 

Librarian: Gertrude M. Thurow 

Structural Engineer: Jacus, Amble, & Associates 

Landscape Architect: Dega & Stluka Associates 

General Contractor: Nels Johnson Construction Company 

Photo Credit: Clark Dean, Image Incorporated, and George Otis 

Jury Comment: 
This is a functional, efficient plan, providing ample space for circulation of people and 
materials, joined with a general flexibility of operation. The overall design reflects a con- 
tinuity between interior and exterior with color coordination and spatial relationships 
unified and logical. The plan allows for a minimum staffing during off-hour operations, yet 
provides for more complete staff services when needed with excellent internal traffic pat- 
terns. The external and internal appointments reflect an attention to details, including 
provision for future expansion of a logical nature. 

Supported by funds under Title II of the Library Services and Construction Act. 
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Category: Public Library 

Project: Wichita Public Library, Wichita, 
Kansas 

Architects: Schaefer, Schirmer, & Eflin, Wich- 
ita, Kansas 

Owner: Board of Directors, Wichita Public 
Library 

Librarian: Ford Rockwell 

Engineer: Professional Engineering Con- 
sultants 

Landscape Architect: Schaefer, Schirmer, & 
Eflin 

General Contractor: Martin K. Eby Con- 
struction Company, Inc. 

Photo Credit: Julius Shulman 

Jury Comment: 
This library demonstrates a functional plan 
with good distribution of services and users. 
The pleasant and inviting interior environ- 
ment can be seen and appreciated also from 
the outside. The exterior design is in har- 
mony in mass and proportion with its sur- 
roundings. 

Supported by funds under Title II of the Li- 
brary Services and Construction Act. 
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Category: School Library 

Project: Mount Anthony Union High School 
Library, Bennington, Vermont 

Architect: Benjamin Thompson and Associ- 
ates, Inc., Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Owner: Mount Anthony Union District Board 

Engineer: Le Messurier Associates 

Landscape Architect: Carol R. Johnson 

General Contractor: George A. Fuller Com- 
pany, Inc. 

Photo Credit: Ezra Stoller 

Jury Comment: 
The library, the focal area in this con- 
solidated, regional rural high school, is an 
example of architectural design of tasteful 
directness combined with ample variety 
within a simple design. The excellent use 
of contemporary materials, such as sand 
blasted concrete, unpainted pumice block 
walls, fir siding, natural oak doors, and 
trim, characterize strength. The color, com- 
fortable furniture, and carpeting give the 
library warmth and friendliness. 


Library Building 


Consulting 


problems and ethics 


by Dorothy D. Corrigan and Hoyt R. Galvin 


The library trustee asks, “Is it always neces- 
sary to have a building consultant? What are 
the qualifications, usual fees, and where do we 
start looking?” 

The head librarian asks, “Do I have enough 
actual experience to plan a new library build- 
ing, or should I recommend a building consul- 
tant?” Or he may reflect, “Now that I have 
had some experience, should I agree to serve 
as a building consultant for other library 
boards? How does one get started, get to 
meetings, and arrange time to consult?” 

The library board where the head librarian 
wishes to serve as a paid building consultant 
for others questions, “How much time will be 
taken away from his regular job? Should he 
use all his time and energy working for this 
library? Should we sit down and discuss this 
together?” 

The independent building consultant in- 
quires, “Is there a lack of qualifications, stan- 
dards, procedures, communication? Am I 


being surrounded by moonlighters? Where 
does the full-time professional fit into the 
field?” 

Questions and answers, answers and ques- 
tions. The world changes, new generations ar- 
rive, terms need to be defined. Questions need 
answers and discussion. Problems need solu- 
tions and new viewpoints. Ethics are specific 
principals that are universally known, under- 
stood and accepted, but not always easy to 
apply in new situations. 

Library trustees, head librarians, and build- 
ing consultants have a great responsibility for 
the creation of good library buildings. Many 
questions come up, and often the answers are 
difficult to find. There is a concern about 
many of the problems and the ethics for ev- 
eryone involved, shown by the questions being 
asked. 

Recently Library Journal had an editorial 
entitled “Ethical Bones,” with the stinging 
commentary “ethical questions galore arise in 
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the booming consultant business. One expects 
that a professional will devote a good deal of 
time and energy to the affairs of his profes- 
sion and that his governing authority will 
play its part by releasing him when necessary 
to so participate. But to what extent the ethi- 
cal rules of the game change when the librar- 
ian is operating what in some cases is a sub- 
stantial business on the side for which he is 
inevitably going to use much of the time and 
creative energy for which his authority hired 
him and for which it pays him?" It should be 
noted here that university administrations 
brag when members of their faculty are called 
to consulting assignments. 

Almost fifty years ago Walter Lippmann said 
in A Preface to Morals, “It may be that clear 
and unambiguous statements are not now pos- 
sible in our intellectual climate.” With this in 
mind, the suggestions and ethical considera- 
tions discussed here are not presented as a de- 
finitive or generally accepted code. Library 
consulting is a relatively new field, and the 
ethics of the trustee-consultant relationship 
are not based on long tradition. The purpose 
of this article is to describe the relationship 
between the trustee client and the building 
consultant as we have observed it. 


The planning team 


In the library field, a logical place to turn 
in all library related problems is to the publi- 
cations and advice of the American Library 
Association. Minimum Standards for Public 
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Library Systems, 1966, states that: 


A library building should be the outgrowth of 
the cooperative efforts of a planning team from 
the beginning to the end of the project. This 
team should include: 

The governmental authority, usually a library 
board. 

The librarian. 

The architect, with supporting personnel. 

A library building consultant, unless the li- 
brarian has demonstrated skill in library build- 
ing planning. 

A library interiors planning consultant who 
might be a professional interior planner, or the 
librarian, architect, or library building consul- 
tant, if experienced in layout and in selecting 
and writing specifications for library furnishings 
and equipment. 


First, then, what is a library building con- 
sultant? In essence, a consultant is a person 
who helps you find the answers to your prob- 
lems. He has been through the same problems 
before, and he knows the answers to problems 
you do not know exist. What type of library 
service program is really needed for your 
community? How large a building is needed 
to make this program of service possible? 
What areas are needed within the building? 
How large should each of these areas be? 
How many seats and books should be pro- 
vided in each area? What space relationship 
should each of these areas have to one an- 
other? The questions go on and on. 

With the advent of Library Services and 
Construction Act (LSCA) Title II funds 
through state library agencies, some states 
now require the employment of library consul- 
tants, and others encourage the use of consul- 
tants by allowing the use of the federal funds 
for the payment of the library building con- 
sultant fees. 

Who is a library building consultant? He is 
usually a librarian who has had successful ex- 
perience in library building planning. This 
may have been as the librarian member of the 
building team in the consultant’s home com- 
munity, working with or without the aid of a 
library building consultant. If the library is 
successful, this librarian may be requested to 
assist a neighbor library. As experience accu- 
mulates, the librarian may acquire a reputa- 
tion as a successful library building consultant 
and may be asked to consult in many commu- 
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nities throughout the United States. 

There are full-time library building consul- 
tants available, but the authors of this article 
do not know how many are so engaged nor 
their professional background and experience. 
Perhaps this is an area in which we all need 
more data and exchange of information. 

When should a librarian not be serving as a 
building consultant? Generally, when he is in- 
volved in his home community building pro- 
gram. Here he needs the energy and the 
everyday availability on the job when situa- 
tions arise that may need immediate attention 
and decisions. 

In today's busy world, where there is a 
growing need for library services and mate- 
rials and a shortage of trained personnel, li- 
brarian leaders face the problem of not 
enough time to do what needs to be done. 
This means there must be a continuing evalua- 
tion of total responsibilities to maintain a bal- 
ance of time and energy with commitments 
and obligations. 

Many library boards feel that the head li- 
brarian should give all of his creative time 
and energy to the home job. There should be 
no resentment about this. Library trustees are 
often businessmen, and business executives 
have long been expected to devote full time to 
business activities. The reason for this is that 
executives are paid by the company to give 
top priority to their job, and any time left 
over, it is felt, should be given to recreation 
and reflection, with encouragement to engage 
in outside volunteer activities. 

Other library boards together with city and 
county officials are not only proud that their 
librarian can be of service beyond their com- 
munity, they are convinced that through con- 
sulting their librarian will gain. experiences 
which will pay dividends in their local com- 
munity. As one board told their librarian, 
“We keep hoping you'll keep learning.” 

The obvious and best path to follow is to 
talk it over with the home library board, mak- 
ing it clear and open, and outlining the total 
responsibilities to be undertaken as consul- 
tant. Then harmony can exist and situations 
can be understood and problems taken care of 
before they become cases of misunderstanding 
or misapprehension. 

Is it always necessary to have a consultant? 


No, if the head librarian has aptitudes for and 
has had successful experience in library build- 
ing planning. Otherwise, yes, to get full value 
for the community for the dollars to be spent. 
The architect cannot be expected to serve this 
consulting function. The architect can be ex- 
pected to plan a building that is structurally 
sound and aesthetically pleasing and one 
which has satisfactorily functioning mechani- 
cal features. The consultant in working closely 
with the architects will even advise on the re- 
quired load bearing strength for the building, 
aesthetic atmosphere desired in the several 
areas, as well as check the mechanical features 
that the architect is recommending. The entire 
planning team, and especially the consultant, 
should prepare and approve the program and 
check throughout the planning process to be 
certain that the building being planned meets 
the objectives of the program. 


Writing the building program statement 


One of the most important parts of the en- 
tire planning procedure is the library building 
program statement—a word picture of the li- 
brary building. To quote Minimum Standards 
for Public Library Systems, 1966, again, a li- 
brary building program will: 


describe the purpose, scope, and function of the 
library building to meet the needs of the specific 
community in relation to other libraries in the 
system and geographic area; 

Outline in detail the areas needed within the 
building, their functions, size requirements, and 
relationships to one another; 

Specify the capacity of each area for books, 
related materials, and seating; 

Define generally the aesthetic character of the 
building and of each area within the building; 

Chart generally the type and nature of fur- 
nishings and equipment for each area. 


А vital part of the program is to determine 
not only the room required for books, mate- 
rials, and services already in the library, but 
the books, materials, and services translated 
into the space needs of the foreseeable future. 

Consider, then, who is going to write this 
very important program? ТҺе librarian may 
be the best person to do so. If this is possible, 
fine. On the other hand, the best librarian 
may not have the aptitudes for building plan- 
ning. The consultant may write the entire pro- 
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gram statement or advise the librarian in the 
writing of the program. This should all be 
done with the full cooperation of and commu- 
nication with the library board, because the 
program is the basis for determining space 
needs; and the establishment of such policy is 
a trustee responsibility. The trustee client 
must see that the purposes of the building are 
stated clearly. The program is the statement of 
those purposes. The consultant, then, must re- 
view and report on how the architect has 
translated the program into graphic expres- 
sions of the needs of the library. 

Other problems with which the consultant 
can help are community studies, library ser- 
vice surveys, floor plan development, and site 
selection. What will a community study reveal 
about special services needed? Should current 
library services be evaluated? Do the early 
floor plans developed by the architect fulfill 
the need? Where will the building be con- 
structed? Ап experienced consultant has par- 
ticipated time and again in selecting sites for 
libraries and, therefore, can state the princi- 
ples for the perfect site and assist in finding 
the location which will most nearly meet these 
standards. 


Finding a building consultant 


The American Library Association has a 
list of suggested consultants, even though this 
list does not imply endorsement. If your li- 
brary is one of the libraries in a region or 
system, the director will be a good source for 
help and suggestions. One of the first places to 
look for help and advice is the state library 
agency. Some states have lists of approved 
consultants, and others have suggested lists of 
consultants. It may be that the state library 
agency has a building consultant who will 
come and meet with the board and go over the 
basic principles of library building planning 
and suggest ways of securing a consultant. 
Other state agencies have trustee consultants, 
specifically designated to work with trustees in 
all trustee problems, including the relationship 
between the library board and the building 
consultant. 

You may select a few names (not all 
please) from lists of consultants and begin by 
writing and asking appropriate questions. You 
may ask one or two to come for an interview, 
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and in doing so you should expect to pay 
travel expenses. 

What qualifications should you seek in a 
building consultant? Set up the criteria and 
decide exactly what you are looking for. Start 
by asking yourself some of these questions: 
What kind of experience are we looking for? 
Similar to ours? Variety of jobs? Substantial 
planning? How does the candidate relate to 
our committee? Had similar problems? Seem 
to quickly understand our aim? What kind of 
communication skill does the candidate 
have? Gets along with us well? Does he speak 
up to agree? Disagree? Can he sell his ideas? 

One consultant has said that consulting is 
one-third know-how, one-third salesmanship, 
and one-third willingness to undertake the 
work in the first place. The 100 per cent con- 
sultant must have good communication skills 
because he must not onlv know the answers, 
but he must be able to explain them to the li- 
brary board, the librarian, the architect, local 
government officials, and the general commu- 
nity. 


The building consultant candidate will 
likely have a biographical sketch which lists 
past consulting jobs, and you may write to the 
libraries represented for appraisals of the con- 
sultant’s work. 

Ralph A. Ulveling, well-known consultant 
and librarian, said in Guidelines for Library 
Planners: Proceedings of the Library Build- 
ings and Equipment Institute, ALA, 1960: 

In selecting a building consultant, begin by get- 


ting a list of the projects he has planned. Ana- 
lyze the extent and variety of his experience. If 


possible, go and: see some of the buildings he 


guided. Also, obtain, either in person or by mail, 
a confidential report on the consultant’s ingenu- 
ity in solving problems, his ability to work har- 
moniously with the librarian, and—what is quite 
as important—his skill in working harmoniously 
with the architects. À planning team must do 
teamwork, and your library building consultant 
will, by virtue of his place on the planning team, 
be a key factor in interpreting the library's 
needs to the architect and structural limitations 
to the librarian. Finally, check on his care in 
looking after the small details that become so 
important in obtaining convenience and flexibil- 
ity in the finished building. Weigh all these fac- 
tors, and then make your selection of a consul- 
tant. 
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One obvious suggestion is—don't forget to 
read. After all, you are designing a building 
to provide reading and learning materials. 
There are many books, articles, slides, pic- 
tures available on library buildings, programs 
and services, the planning team, the role of 
the consultant. Your librarian should be able 
to provide material for you. Two short, effec- 
tive resources are “The Small Library Build- 
ing" by Joseph Wheeler, no. 13, Small Librar- 
ies Project Pamphlet Series, ALA, and a re- 
cent book by Ralph Myller, entitled The De- 
sign of the Small Public Library, Bowker, 
1966. Both books have extensive bibliogra- 
phies to lead you to more reading. 


Consultant fees 


Finally there is the question of fees. The 
writers are not familiar with the fee schedules 
of consultants, but generally you should ex- 
pect to pay from $100 to $200 per day, plus 
travel and other expenses, or 15 per cent to 1 
per cent of the cost of the building and its 
equipment. 

Consultant jobs will vary in the amount of 
work to be done. In some instances, the librar- 
ian will have written the program before the 
consultant is employed. In other cases, the site 
will already have been selected, or it may be 
the site of the present library. Sometimes, the 
architect will have been selected. Other times, 
all of these activities will be done with the ad- 
vice, aid, and work of the consultant, and he 
will need to spend many more hours on the 
job. Generally, it is recommended that the 
consultant be employed in the very early stage 
of the planning. For example, you cannot esti- 
mate the amount of money for the project 
until the cost of the site is known and until 
the size and nature of the building are deter- 
mined. It is in these areas where a consultant 
can provide valued advice. 

Some form of agreement is needed. The 
consultant can write a letter outlining the ser- 
vices proposed and the fees expected for this 
service. The board can accept the proposal in 
a letter of reply, or it might suggest amend- 
ments to the proposal. In some communities a 
contract will be required which will be little 
different from the letter proposal except for 
contract-type language. The services to be per- 
formed by the consultant should be specified, 


particularly in the case of a percentage fee, 
and this should include the number of trips 
the consultant will be expected to make to the 
community. Ín the case of the per diem plus 
expense arrangement, the trustee client is in 
complete control. 

If the board wishes to discontinue the con- 
sultant's services, it will simply not ask him to 
do other tasks or make additional trips to the 
community. There may be an unfortunate ten- 
dency in this arrangement to not consult with 
the consultant about some problems. 1f the de- 
cisions then are contrary to the consultant's 
ideas, he will be held responsible for the re- 
sulting building features in the eyes of librari- 
ans and other consultants, when in actuality, 
he was not given an opportunity to express his 
opinion on the matter. This is a matter of eth- 
ies for the trustees. Decisions should not be 
made without the consultant's advice just to 
save the cost of his time. This could lead to 
building features which would be an embar- 
rassment to him in the future. Most consul- 
tants are placed in positions of apologizing 
for some of the features of buildings or sites, 
and this is unfortunate. This is not to say that 
the trustee must always take the advice of the 
consultant, but he should have a full hearing. 
When serious work with the architect begins, 
the consultant and the architect may not al- 
ways agree, but the ethics for the trustees 
should always be to listen to the view of both 
and then make the decision. Usually, if the ar- 
chitect and consultant understand that they 
will both be heard in cases of disagreement, 
they will resolve their differences without any 
hearings before the board being necessary. 

Library consulting is not a way to accumu- 
late wealth. Trustees should remember in con- 
sidering consulting fees that the fees charged 
by attorneys run from $25 to $30 per hour, or 
$250 per day. The library consultant with suc- 
cessful experience as a library administrator 
and as a consultant should have service value 
equal to that of the average fee charged by at- 
torneys. 

Building a good relationship 

In the overall matter of ethics in the trus- 
tee-consultant relationship, the following are 
suggested: 

* For the library board: 

1. Select perhaps three possible consultants 
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and investigate their work by writing to the 
candidates, writing to former clients where 
jobs are completed, and interview only se- 
lected candidates. 

2. Select for consideration candidates other 
than relatives of the librarian, architect, or 
members of the board of trustees. 

3. Provide ample opportunity for the con- 
sultant to express his views on all aspects of 
the building plan to avoid causing him any 
professional embarrassment on unfortunate 
features of the building. 

4. Make certain that you have a team. 
Avoid selecting a consultant simply because of 
biased views which happen to conform to the 
board's view as contrary to those of the li- 
brarian. 

9. Be considerate of the librarian-consul- 


tant’s local responsibilities. Plan consulting 


sessions that are meaningful and convenient to 
all concerned. 


* For the consultant: 


1. Provide ample time for attention to your 
local library administration problems when 
serving as consultant for another community. 

2. Plan for assistance without your consul- 
tant responsibilities outside the services and 
duty hours of the staff of your local library. 

3. Make certain that all interested local of- 
ficials are informed of your consultant activi- 
ties and that you have the approval of your 
local board of trustees. 

4. Be able to withdraw your services gra- 
ciously should you find that other members of 
the planning team refuse to accept the major- 
ity of your recommendations. 

9. When consulting on a time and expense 
basis, keep full records of the time and ex- 
pense for every job and submit statements for 
consulting services on the basis of the actual 
time devoted to the consulting job. 

6. Avoid the possibility of conflict of inter- 
est. If you are or may act as a building con- 
sultant for libraries applying for federal or 
state funds, decline serving on any committee 
that influences the distribution of such funds. 

In the complicated world in which we live 
today, we must turn more and more to experts 
in many areas, and library building planning 
is no exception. Traditionally, we do not ques- 
tion the need for medical and legal specialized 
services. Today we turn more and more to ex- 
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perts in public relations, advertising, commu- 
nications, computer science technology, and 
the like to assist us in securing good return 
for our dollars invested and for the latest ad- 
vice from a particular specialty. 

Among the library board’s major responsi- 
bilities are: the hiring of the chief librarian, 
the employment of library consultants, and 
the provision for effective library buildings. 
The librarian and the library consultant have 
the responsibility for planning and recom- 
mending the most effective of library facilities 
to the board. 

Most of the library structures which were 
built for the past generations do not ade- 
quately serve contemporary needs. With the 
increased tempo of library construction, it is 
imperative that trustees and consultants work 
together for excellence in library planning for 
today and tomorrow. We hope that this article 
will serve as the basis for a dialog between li- 
brarians, trustees, and consultants that will 
lead to the development of meaningful guide- 
lines toward library planning and construc- 
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can we commit ourselves 


Does the library profession really have a code 
of ethics? If so, how effective is it? The Li- 
brary Administration Division Section on Per- 
sonnel Administration Code of Ethics Commit- 
tee has worked for approximately two years 
on a revision of the ALA 1938 Code of Ethics. 
The committee has solicited suggestions for 
administrators, practicing librarians, library 
school faculty members, and students. 

Codes of ethics of most professions are mix- 
tures of general moral principles and of defi- 
nite rules of conduct. The context usually falls 
inlo three categories: relation of the profes- 
sional person to society, to the client, and to 
colleagues. The rules of conduct in the Ameri- 
can Medical Association are altered and re- 
vised as customs change, but the general prin- 
ciples, like the Hippocratic Oath, do not vary 
greatly. It seems logical that a professional 
code of ethics should be under constant review 
and perhaps periodic revision. Moral truths 
do not change, but their applications vary as 
social and economic conditions and factors 
change. 

Ethics must be applied with regard to cir- 


to a 
code of ethics? 


cumstances, consideration of consequences, 
and understanding of the ends to be attained. 
The main objective is the universal good. Im- 
plied in the total concept of "profession" is a 
form of control over the conduct of the practi- 
tioner. The exercise of this control is by means 
of voluntary codes which have been developed 
by the practitioner and which are enforced by 
his peers with primary concern for public 
interests. 

Standards for professional practices must 
be established if the library profession is to 
advance to full maturity. In addition to state- 
ments of standards, there must be some pro- 
vision for implementation. One member of the 
committee has said: "One of the questions I 
have mulled over is whether or not ALA is 
mature enough for any code beyond a Boy . 
Scout oath type of statement. My only reserva- 
tion about a code of this type is whether or 
not ALA is willing to make the philosophical 
and financial commitments which the adop- 
tion of such a code would require.” 

A profession must have an orderly process 
for dealing with problems involving ethics and 
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competence. The establishment of legally rec- 
ognized professional practices commissions or 
committees would provide for such an orderly 
process. Nothing is included in this draft code 
of ethics about enforcement. The committee 
feels that enforcement should not be debated 
in relation to this document. Once a code is 
adopted, the next step will be to consider en- 
forcement plans. 

The Library Administration Division will 
hold an open hearing on the code of ethics 
on Thursday, July 27, 1968, 10:00 a.m.—12:00 
noon at the Kansas City Conference. ALA 
members are invited to attend and make sug- 
gestions or comments on what should be in- 
cluded and what philosophies the code should 
express. (Statements will be limited to five 
minutes each.) Written comments should be 
forwarded to William Summers, Florida State 
Library, before June 15, 1968. 

After the receipt of written comments and 
the open hearing, the committee will complete 
its new or revised code of ethics for ALA and 
forward its.report through LAD channels to 
the ALA Executive Board for further action. 


CODE OF ETHICS FOR LIBRARIANS— 
A DRAFT PROPOSAL* 


Declaration 


I pledge according to my best ability and 
judgment that I will practice my profession 
with conscience and dignity; the welfare of 
my patrons will be my first consideration; I 
will respect the confidences and the responsi- 
bilities which are bestowed upon me. І will 
maintain the honor and the traditions of the 
library profession. I will not permit considera- 
tions of race, religion, nationality, party poli- 
ics, personal gain, or social standing to inter- 
vene between my duty to my profession and to 
society. I will maintain the utmost respect for 
. service. Even under threat I will strive for the 
. freedom to read and for the other basic free- 
doms inherent in a democracy. 





* This code sets forth principles of ethical 
behavior for the library profession. Each article 
is followed by several examples which are in- 
tended to illustrate but not to limit the article. 
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Article I 


The principal objective of the library 
profession is to render service to society with 
full respect for the dignity of man. The 
professional librarian upholds the honor of 
his profession in all his actions and relations 
with library patrons, colleagues, governing au- 
thorities of the library, and to society in gen- 
eral; he is always loyal to the cause of democ- 
racy and liberty. 


À librarian: 

Recognizes and respects the worth and dig- 
nity of each individual in all procedures and 
actions. He is fair and impartial in the en- 
forcement of library policies and regulations, 
and does not give preferential consideration to 
any individual or group because of their spe- 
cial status or position in the community. 

Is expected to live up to the standards of 
his profession and to extend its sphere of use- 
fulness; he is alert to protect the public and 
his profession from those who might degrade 
librarianship. 

Recognizes that a profession must accept re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of its members 
and is aware that his own conduct may be re- 
garded as representative. 


Article Il 


The librarian carries out in good faith all 
policies, laws, and regulations duly adopted 
by the governing authorities and renders 
professional service to the best of his ability. 


A librarian has an obligation to support the 
governing board and the library staff if either 
is unjustly accused. He should not permit 
himself to become involved publicly in per- 
sonal criticism of board or staff members. He 
should be at liberty, however, to discuss 
differences of opinion on professional matters. 

Adoption of policies and laws not in confor- 
mity with a librarian's recommendations or 
beliefs is not just cause for refusal by the li- 
brarian to execute these policies and laws. 

A librarian will initiate action for the re- 
consideration or revision of a law which is in- 
consistent with the best interest of libraries. 

-If there is a situation in which a librarian 
feels that to retain his position would necessi- 
tate violation of what he and other members 
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of the profession consider to be ethical con- 
duct, he should inform the governing authori- 
ties of the untenable position. 


Article Ili 


A librarian honors the confidences and the 
public trust of his position. 


A librarian has a commitment to his posi- 
tion of public trust to resist unethical de- 
mands by special interest of pressure groups 
or individuals. He refuses to allow unscrupu- 
lous individuals to seize or exercise powers 
and responsibilities which are properly his 
own. 

A librarian respects the trust under which 
confidential or privileged information is ex- 
changed in the course of executing the affairs 
of the library. These confidences shall be re- 
vealed only as the law or courts may require. 

It is proper for a librarian to discuss confi- 
dential information with his superiors or the 
governing board in executive session. 


Article IV 


The librarian strives to provide the finest 
possible educational and social experiences 
and opportunities to all persons in his commu- 
nity. He seeks to improve the library program 
and to keep the community fully and honestly 
informed. 


A library administrator and his staff are 
professionally obligated to demonstrate clear, 
articulate, and forceful leadership in defining 
the role of the library in the community, in 
pointing the way to achieve its functions, and 
in the general preservation and strengthening 
of libraries. 

A librarian resists all attempts by vested in- 
terests to infringe upon the library program 
as a means of promoting their own purposes. 


Article V 


А librarian accepts the responsibility, 
throughout his career, of mastering and con- 
tributing to the growing body of specialized 
knowledge, concepts, and skills which charac- 
terize librarianship as a profession. Librarians 
should make available to their patrons and 
colleagues the benefits of their professional at- 
tainments. 


The librarian has a responsibility to meet 


the educational standards recommended by 
his professional association and has an obliga- 
tion to work toward the adoption of these 
professional standards by the appropriate cer- 
tification authorities of his state. 

Concern for improving the profession, re- 
quires the librarian to seek out promising li- 
brary practices and relevant research findings 
and to share with others any significant prac- 
tices and research from within his own institu- 
tion. 

For the advancement of his profession, a li- 
brarian should affiliate with state, regional, 
and national library associations and contrib- 
ute his time, energy, and means so that these 
associations may represent the ideals of the 
profession. 

The ideals of the profession require that li- 
brarians support local, state, and national 
committees studying library problems. They 
should participate in such activities whenever 
and wherever possible, consistent with their 
obligations to their library. 

The librarian has a professional obligation 
to attend conferences, meetings, seminars, and 
other intellectual activities which hold prom- 
ise of contributing to his professional growth 
and development. ` 


Article VI 


A librarian applying for a position or enter- 
ing into contractual agreements seeks to pre- 
serve and enhance the status and prestige of 
his profession. 


À librarian: 

Never submits official and confidential let- 
ters of appraisal for librarians or others 
which knowingly contain erroneous informa- 
tion or which knowingly fail to include perti- 
nent data. 

Provides applicants seeking information 
about a position with an honest description of 
the assignment, the conditions of work, and 
related matters. 

Never fails to recommend those worthy of 
recommendation. | 

Exhibits ethical behavior by explaining or 
giving reasons to individuals affected by de- 
motions or terminations of employment. The 
ability and fitness of the candidates for li- 
brary positions should be the sole criteria for 
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selection and retention. 

Honors employment contracts; adheres: to 
the conditions of a contract or to the terms of 
an appointment until either has been termi- 
nated legally or by mutual consent. 

Does not knowingly apply for a position 
held by a librarian whose termination of em- 
ployment is not a matter of record. 

Gives prompt notice of any change in avail- 
ability of services, in status of application, or 
in change of position. 

Does not misrepresent facts, use political in- 
fluence or pressure tactics, nor seek to under- 
mine the professional status of a colleague. 

Does not accept or retain a position in 
which established principles of professional H- 
brary work must be seriously compromised or 
abandoned. 


Article VII 


A librarian does not permit desire for pri- 
vate gain nor personal economic interest to af- 
fect the discharge of his professional responsi- 
bilities. 


It is improper for a librarian to accept em- 
ployment by any firm or organization which 
publishes, manufacturers, sells, or deals in 
goods or services which are or may be ex- 
pected to be purchased by the library system 
he serves. 

A librarian refuses to permit his relation- 
ship with vendors primarily interested in sell- 
ing goods and services to influence his work 
in the library system he serves. 

À librarian must be cautious about using 
free consultative services from a commercial 
organization which may in reality be a tech- 
nique for promoting the sale of materials in 
which that organization has a pecuniary inter- 
est. ` 

It is a breach of public trust for a librarian 
to use confidential information about library 
affairs (such as the knowledge of the selection 
of specific library sites) for personal profit or 
to deliberately divulge such information to 
others who might so profit. 

It is inappropriate for a librarian to use un- 
published materials developed by other per- 
sons in order to produce a publication for 
personal profit without the expressed permis- 
sion of all contributors. 2 
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City 
of 


Epitaphs 


by Stephen S. Kirk 


Kansas City has been called the Heart of 
America, the City of Fountains, and Cowtown, 
U.S.A. Whatever the epitaph Kansas City has 
always projected itself into the national scene; 
its history has been colorful and dramatic. 

Early explorations along the Missouri 
River, Indians, Santa Fe traders, settlers mi- 
grating to the West, border warfare, and the 
race between the abolitionists to bring the 
state of Kansas into the Union as a "free 
state" and the Southerners to make it a slave- 
holding state—all of these are a part of Kan- 
sas City's past. When the great Gold Rush of 
1849 was on, thousands streamed through the 
little town which was growing up along the 
banks of the Missouri River. It was called the 
“City of Kansas” then. 

Meriwether Lewis and William Clark, 
Daniel Morgan Boone, Thomas Hart Benton, 
Jim Bridger, Alexander Doniphan, John C. 
Fremont, George Caleb Bingham are a few of 
the names of historical significance to early 
Kansas City and western Missouri. Among 
early settlers in Kansas City were wealthy in- 
vestors from the East, trail riders, Spanish 
grandees, teamsters, cowboys, opportunists, 
missionaries, and frontier laymen. Wyatt 
Earp, Bat Masterson, Doc Holliday, “Wild 
Bill” Hickok, and other well-known gunmen 
were all familiar figures. 

The Pony Express, Wells Fargo, Russel, 
Majors, and Waddell, the Kansas City stock- 
yards were institutions of importance locally 
as well as nationally. The city was a frontier 
town in appearance and attitudes; its destiny 
seemed to lie in the westward expansion of 
this country. It was a crossroads, a jumping- 
off place, a point of departure. To some, be- 
cause of its central location in the nation, it 
seemed to have the potential for becoming the 
hub of all future industrial and economic de- 
velopment of the United States. 

The coming of the railroads in the 1860’s 
decreased the importance of riverboat traffic 
to Kansas City, and, as the city developed as a 
rail center, it tended to move away from the 
river. Two hundred-foot high bluffs stood as a 
barrier to expansion, but roads were cut 
through them. The city entered into a period 
of accelerated growth and Kansas Citians 
proudly began to compare their city to St. 
Louis and Chicago and to compete for their 
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business and industry. The name of an early 
newspaper, The Kansas City Enterprise, 
seemed to typify the spirit of the citizenry of 
this era. 

. The Battle of Westport, which was fought 
on rolling farmland that lay south of the Kan- 
sas City of the 1860’s, was one of the major 
Civil War battles west of the Mississippi. 
After the war, fur trading, the Santa Fe trade, 
and the outfitting of westward bound emi- 
grants were displaced by the grain business, 
the cattle market, and wholesale and retail mer- 
chandising as the backbone of the economic 
life of the city. The cable car wasan important 
means of transportation, and Quality Hill be- 
gan to emerge as an area of palatial homes. 

The city grew, and it soon outdistanced in 
size and importance the other towns of the 
area—St. Joseph, Atchison, Leavenworth, 
Independence, which were all striving for im- 
portance. Its cultural development kept pace 
with the rapidly expanding economic life. 
Opera flourished in the newly completed 
Coates Opera House, and by 1900 the four 
theaters in operation were bringing to town 
world famous actors and actresses. Parks were 
laid out and museums planned. Charles Dillon 
(“Casey”) Stengel, who batted his first base- 
ball in Kansas City, was born toward the turn 
of the century. During the next decade Kansas 
City jazz flourished, and “Twelfth Street Rag” 
was heard in the bars and bistros around town. 

In the 1920’s city planner, J. C. Nichols 
began to develop the Country Club Plaza area 
to the south. Nichols turned a rock quarry and 
marsh into “the granddaddy of shopping 
centers.” Not only is it one of the oldest shop- 
ping centers in the United States, but it is sur- 
rounded by residential areas among the most 
beautiful in the world. 

In the same decade, a young artist named 
Walt Disney, at work in Kansas City, created 
one of his most memorable creations—Mickey 
Mouse, and a nineteen-year-old Kansas City 
singer, Marion Talley, made a sensational 
debut with the Metropolitan Opera. A Kansas 
City-born actress, Jeanne Eagels, created the 
role of Sadie Thompson in Rain. 





* Mr. Kirk belongs io the staff of the Kansas 
City, Missouri, Public Library. 
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The 1930's was a period during which the 
city government of Kansas City was domi- 
nated by the colorful and controversial Tom 
Pendergast. The twenty-eight-story City Hall 
stands as a reminder of the “Pendergast Era.” 
A gangland killing called the Union Station 
Massacre brought unfavorable publicity to the 
city. It was during the thirties that Harry S. 
Truman began his political career, and a 
local girl, Jean Harlow, became a Hollywood 
screen idol. 

Today Kansas City is the nation’s fourth 
largest city in land area. A low population 
density reflects the free and uncrowded envi- 
ronment in which Kansas Citians live, work, 
and play. The economy of this important mar- 
ket is broadly based—well balanced between 
agriculture and industry and the many facets 
of each. 

Nationally, Kansas City ranks first as a 
hard wheat market and as a stocker and 
feeder market; second in feed, wheat flour 
production, and in fruit and vegetable trad- 
ing. It ranks third in meat packing and car 
and truck assembly, sixth in production of 
wearing apparel. 

Kansas City is known as a friendly city, 
proud of its heritage, in step with the tempo 
of the times, and pulsating still with plans for 
future development. өөө 


Conference Info 

Kansas City taxi cab rates cover one to 
four persons for the fare of one. Librarians 
going to conference may want to share the 
ride when traveling about the city. 

There will be a first aid room with a nurse 
in attendance in the Municipal Auditorium. 
It is located in the corridor of the main 
arena in the area occupied by the Combined 
Book Exhibit. 

The United States Post Office will be lo- 
cated in the lobby of the arena for the con- 
venience of librarians. It will be open each 
day from 9:00 to 5:00 р.м., but closed from 
12 коом to 1 р.м. 

The Exhibits Round Table will sponsor 
an accommodations desk adjacent to the 
post office to wrap packages for those at- 
tending conference. 
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by Jacqueline Herschberg 


Let me state at the outset of this article that I 
am not, by any means, an authority on jazz. 
Most of the information offered here has been 
culled from various people who have been ex- 
posed to jazz in Kansas City and have written 
their own articles concerning its history and 
influence. One of these was Gordon Stevenson, 
the former head of the art and music depart- 
ment of the public library in Kansas City and 
an avowed jazz enthusiast and collector. Аз a 
result of his work, the Kansas City Public Li- 
brary has a fine collection of jazz discogra- 
phies, early sheet music imprints, and old re- 
cordings of some of the jazz greats. But what 
will be of most interest to you is what you can 
see and hear in K. C. today in the way of jazz, 
‘and I am sorry to have to report that Kansas 
City jazz is about as elusive as the famous 
Kansas City steak. There are many combos 
that play about town, two or three with fine 
established reputations, but if you're looking 
for a K.C. jazz sound, the one you have al- 
ways heard about, forget it. It doesn't exist 
here today. And even when it did, it was 





never just one particular musical style. 

The heyday of jazz in Kansas City was in the 
thirties, during Prohibition, under the Pender- 
gast regime. lt is estimated that there were 
over fifty clubs operating, illegitimately, be- 
tween twelfth and eighteenth streets, and most 
of them were open all night. Musicians from 
the South and East filtered in and out of K.C. 
They could always find jobs here, and jam 
sessions lasting far into the early morning 
hours were frequent. Count Basie could be 
heard at the Reno Club; Andy Kirk was at the 
Pla-mor. Benny Moten and Jay McAhann were 
directing their bands, and in these bands were 
soloists who will never be forgotten: Jo Jones, 
Joe Turner, Lester Young, and later, probably 
the best known of them all, the master of 
modern jazz, Charlie Parker. When they were 
not playing at the clubs, they were jamming 
in the parks, on trains, or at someone’s house. 
The old boys that are still around can tell wild 





е Miss Herschberg belongs to the staff ‘of the 
Kansas City, Missouri, Public Library. 
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Stories about those days. Апа it was during 
this period, here in Kansas City that experi- 
ments were made and improvisation became 
the most important element of those sessions. 
Modern jazz was developing. Many different 
musical styles came together and emerged in 


new music. What was blues and Dixieland be- . 


came the big band swing of Count Basie, 
Woody Herman, Duke Ellington, et al. If 
there was any one thing that characterized 
К.С. jazz besides geographical location, it was 
an easy and relaxed swing—spontaneous. And 
if there was any one style of music it derived 
from, it was the blues. 

Today, there are less than ten places in 
Kansas City where you can hear what is opti- 
mistically called jazz. Various explanations 
have been offered to account for this: there is 
no longer an audience in K.C. for jazz and 
times have changed, and the music has 
changed. Both of these things are true, and 
Kansas City is no longer a jazz "center" as 
are Chicago, New York, San Francisco, and 
New Orleans. The musicians who remain (and 
there are many oldtimers who are retired and 
live in Kansas City) lend the jazz scene here a 
reminiscent air of the swingin' bygone days. 
Last year when Muggsy Spanier came to Kan- 
sas City to vacation with his friend Art Smith 
for a week, Smith's house was the scene of a 
lively session that included trumpeter Booker 
T. Washington, who was in the old Benny 
Moten band and also with Count Basie; Earl 
(Fess) Hill, on piano—he grew up with Cole- 
man Hawkins and used to play in a club at 
Twelfth and Vine; Earl Robinson, vocalist of 
the Jimmy Rushing school; Arthur Jackson, 
tenor saxaphone, who played here with Gene 
Krupa and Sarah Vaughn. Art Smith was on 
the drums and, of course, Muggsy Spanier on 
the cornet. It was a rare night for jazz in Kan- 
sas City, but the trouble was, you couldn’t pay 
to hear it. Frequently, there are good jam ses- 
sions at the local musicians union hall, but 
you have to know someone to get in. One of 
the saddest reasons for the absence of good 
jazz in the city is the fact that there is no club 
that regularly books out-of-town groups or so- 
loists. If you want to hear the greats of con- 
temporary jazz, you have to look elsewhere. 
An occasional concert at one of the nearby 
colleges (three of which are not even in the 
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city itself) must satisfy local jazz fans. Last 
year, Dave Brubeck came to William Jewel 
College in Liberty, which is about fifteen miles 
north of K.C. The year before that Count 
Basie played at the University of Kansas in 
Lawrence, thirty miles west of K.C. 

Once every spring a group formed in 1964 
and called Kansas City Jazz, Inc. sponsors a 
jazz festival in an attempt to renew the enthu- 
siasm for jazz that was once prevalent in the 
thirties and forties. Their stated aim is to 
“reestablish Kansas City as the Midwest 
mecca for live jazz on a continuing basis.” 
The festival usually consists of a marathon 
jazz show that lasts eight hours and presents a 
mixture of big name jazz musicians and local 
talent. For their first show in 1964, they 
brought the Woody Herman band, along with 
nineteen local groups, and two K.C. alumni, 
Bob Brookmeyer and Carmell Jones. The next 
year they presented Jay McShann and Count 
Basie, along with the local groups. In 1966, 
Stan Kenton and Duke Ellington appeared, 
and last year it was Stan Kenton again, along 
with Warren Kime and the Brass Impact from 
Chicago. I don’t know when, if ever, Kansas 
City has seen Dizzy Gillespie, Thelonius 
Monk, Gerry Mulligan, or the Modern Jazz 
Quartet, and its been several years since Miles 
Davis or Sarah Vaughn appeared here. Al- 
though this year the jazz festival will have 
Wes Montgomery and Cannonball Adderley. 
This once-a-year bash is supposed to take the 
place of what was spontaneously happening in 
those fifty-odd nightspots of the thirties. 


I mentioned earlier that there are two or 
three combos that do put out some good jazz. 
Milt Abel, bassist, and his wife, Bettye Miller, 
pianist, play some groovy music at a place 
called the Horseshoe lounge. They are often 
heard in local jazz concerts. Marilyn Maye 
used to sing at the Colony Steak House when 
she lived in town, but now you can hear Kay 
Dennis there. Next to the Colony is Bill Year- 
out’s, and currently they have a very good 
singer, Anita Norell. The Venture Inn features 
the Pete Eye Trio—one of the best in the city. 

When you arrive in K.C., be sure to check . 
what’s happening on the current jazz scene by 
referring to the “Where the Action Is” list ap- 
pearing every Sunday in the Kansas City Star. 
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teaching philosophy | 
in every subiect. 


In English. Every author of importance was mo- 
tivated by a personal philosophy. For Emerson, 
it was "self-reliance." For Coleridge, it was a 
distinct concept of reason and nature. High 
school students will more easily understand their 
works—once they understand their thinking. 

In History. The United States Constitution ev- 
olved from the thinking of men like Thomas 
Jefferson, Thomas Paine, Benjamin Franklin. 
But where did their ideas of “democracy” and 
“justice” really begin? The answer is in the writ- 
ings of philosophers--tens of centuries ago. 

In Science. Today’s astonishing scientific dis- 
coveries—surgical transplants, the synthesizing 
of “life,” speculations about the creation of the 
universe — are making young people question 
traditional religious and moral beliefs. This 
problem of “religion vs. science” may be new to 
your high school students — but philosophers 
have been coming to grips with it for centuries. 
In Math. Students can be taught to solve equa- 
tions—or manipulate groups of numbers—with- 
out ever knowing what mathematics really is. 


But once they understand the kind of thought ' 


processes that lead to mathematical discoveries, 
their interest in the subject will increase remark- 
ably. 


Ап encyclopedia 
_ of philosophy 
-in high school? 


+ —À 


The Encyclopedia of Philosophy is a reference 
work of the highest practical value for the high 
school student and high school teacher. It be- 
longs in your library. 

For more information and a free High School 
Curriculum Guide, use the coupon below. 


Specifications:. The only major reference work 
on philosophy published in the English language. 
Eight volumes. Over 500 pages each. Page size~ 
8% x 11. 4,300 pages; almost 5,000,000 words. 
1,450 articles; more than 500 contributors. Com- 
prehensive index with 38,000 entries. 


The Encyclopedia of Philosophy ALA-5 
Collier-Macmillan Library Services 
866 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022 
[] Please send... set(s) of The Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy. Bill me at $219.50 per set. 
[1 беле a free sample High School Curriculum 
uide. 


[1 Have a representative call with more information. 





Name 





Title 





Name of School 





Address 





DOUBLE STAR RATING 
* * (Recommended for first purchase, 
by both public and school libraries.) 
—Library Journal 


“ONE OF THE BEST ENCYCLOPEDIAS . d | Y À / 
ЕОВ CHILDREN ээ © e 9 an " n O 
—General Encyclopedias in Print—1967 


“OUTSTANDING” 
—Elementary School Library Collection (Bro-Dart) 









“EXCELLENT” 
—RQ 


“COMPREHENSIVE” 
—Catholic Library World 


“BRAND NEW” 
—Choice 
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read the evaluation of 


. THE NEW BOOK 
. OF KNOWLEDGE | 


Ору Тһе Booklist 


and Subscription Books Bulletin. 
of the American Library Association. | 


Here are excerpts from the review that appeared i in the December 15, 1967i issue: 


$E THE NEW BOOK ОЕ KNOWLEDGE. à 


is designed to meet the reference needs 
of children today in the classroom, 


library and home. It accomplishes its 


purpose. . 


: | X The literary style ig clear, direct - 
and readable so that the elementary: 


nd child can use the material on his 


. , own...the writing is as interesting as 


ee children'sliterature. ` 


ste The set is profusely illustrated with 
- both color and black and white illustra- ` 


‘tions. They are consistently attractive 


and of high quality, well selected to ex- : 


plain and also to extend the text, and. 
. placed near the text О supplement.. 


ў Because THE NEW Book OF 


. KNOWLEDGE is an authoritative, accu- 


rate, readable general encyclopedia for 
children...it is recommended for school 


‘library, public library and home. pur ` 


chase. . 

Thus a widely respected reference book 
reviewing medium joins the growing acclaim 
for The New Book of Knowledge. This com- 


 mendatory appraisal, appearing only a little 


over a year after publication, emphasizes the 
unusual educational importance accorded 
the new children's encyclopedia by reviewers 
and educators across the-country. (We invite 
you to send for a reprint of the complete re- - 
view by the Subscription Books committee, or 
of any review referred to above.) . 


Grolier Educational Corporation 
845 Third Avenue, ` 
New York, М. Y. 10022 
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GALLERIES AND LIBRARIES 

Nelson Gallery of Art 
Contains one of the country's outstanding Oriental art collections, plus 
European paintings and sculpture and artifacts of early civilizations. 
Open 10 л.м. to 5 р.м. Tuesday-Saturday; ты 2 P.M. to 6 P.M. 
Located at 45th Street and Rockhill Road. 

Kansas City Art Institute and School of Design 
Located one block north of the Nelson Gallery. Open 8 А.м. to 4 P.M. 
Monday-Saturday ; Sunday 2 Р.М. to 5 P.M. 

Carl Milles Fountain 


South from the art gallery, across 47th Street and approaching the 
south edge of the mall. This fountain, representing St. Martin of Tours, 
is a memorial to William Volker, Kansas City benefactor. 

Midwest Research Institute 
The institute is located directly south of the Volker fountain. 

Linda Hall Library 


The library of science and technology of the University of Missouri at 
Kansas City is also south of the Volker fountain. 


Greenlease Library 


The new library of Rockhurst College is located on Troost Avenue 
between 52d and 53d streets. 


The Guardian Lion, a piece of Chinese sculpture from the T’ang Dynasty, belongs to the Oriental collection of ` 


the Nelson Gallery of Art. 
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PLAZA AND COUNTRY CLUB DISTRICT 
Country Club Plaza 


One of the earliest planned shopping centers by J .C. Nichols. Spread- 
ing fan-shaped from the plaza are Nichols' residential developments 
covering 6000 acres. Home design, placement, and landscaping—wind- 
ing roads following the topography, exposed rock ledges, ancient trees, 
streams, art objects placed throughout the district—have made it a 
model district for developers and planners. 


Shawnee Methodist Mission 


Indian boys and girls were taught English, manual arts, and agricul- 
ture at this site beginning in 1840. Three buildings over 400 years old 
have been restored. Open 10 А.м. to noon and 1:30 P.M. to 5 P.M. 
Monday-Saturday; Sunday 1:30 Р.м. to 5 P.M. 





Graceful Spanish architecture intrigues visitors of the Country Club Plaza. 
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Surveying the metropolis from Penn Valley Park is the famed Scout. 


PARKS AND BOULEVARDS 
Loose Park 


South along Wornall Road from the plaza, this park is known for its 
extensive rose garden. It is also the site of the main engagement of the 
Battle of Westport during the Civil War. 


Ward Parkway 


Meyer Fountain, given to the city by J. C. Nichols, commemorates 
another of the leaders in the city's early struggle for parks and boule- 
vards. Located at 64th Street and Ward Parkway. Also in the Park- 
way is the “mile of art" with reflecting pool, ancient wellhead, Japa- 


nese bronze eagle, columns, and other art objects donated by J. C. 
Nichols. 


Swope Park 


Contained in the 1776 acre park are a zoo, two golf courses, swimming 
pool, boating lake, tennis courts, nature trails, the Starlight Theater, 
featuring nightly outdoor professional performances of musical com- 
edy and light opera from June through August, a miniature railroad, 
and a puppet theater. The zoo is open 8 A.M. to 5 P.M. daily. 


Liberty Memorial 


From the top of the 217-foot shaft capped by an eternal flame, one can 
have an excellent view of the city. Flanked on one side by Memorial 
Hall displaying war murals and maps and on the other by a museum 
of war relics, Liberty Memorial towers over Union Station. Open 9:30 
A.M. to 4:30 р.м. daily except Monday. 


Penn Valley Park 


Here are the statues of the Scout, a Kansas City landmark, by Cyrus 
Dallin, and the Pioneer Mother by A. Phimister Proctor. 
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Union Cemetery 


The burial ground of many pioneers, including Alexander Majors, a 
western freighter, and George Caleb Bingham, a Missouri artist. 


ONE DAY TRIPS 
Kansas City Museum, Truman Library and Home, Fort Osage 


Follow Cliff Drive through one of the city's earliest and most scenic 
parks overlooking the industrial bottomlands from Paseo to Gladstone 
Boulevard. Along the way, you will pass the John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
Memorial at the Concourse at St. John and Gladstone. The Kansas City 
Museum, at 3218 Gladstone Boulevard, was the one-time mansion of 
lumberman R. A. Long. The restored log cabin of Morgan Boone, 
trapper and grandson of Daniel Boone, Weston's blacksmith shop from 
the days of the wagon trains rolling west, a general store from the 
1870's, Indian relics, animal and bird exhibits, a period costume col- 
lection, and planetarium—all to be viewed Tuesday through Saturday 
9 A.M. to 5 P.M. and Sundays from 2 Р.М. to 6 P.M. 


By continuing south on Gladstone to Independence Avenue and then 
turning east, one can visit the Truman Library. Hours: 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
on weekdays; Sundays 12 noon to 5 р.м. The Truman Home is south 
on Delaware, 219. This example of nineteenth century architecture is 
not open to the public, however. 


The Thomas Hart Benton mural decorates one of the walls at the Truman Library. 


PHOTO COURTESY OF THE HARRY 5. TRUMAN LIBRARY 


—— ONT 
; 





eer 
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Harry Truman's presidential office is reproduced in the Truman Library. 


In the heart of downtown Independence is the restored Jackson County 
Jail and Marshal's Quarters. Both Quantrell, Civil War guerrilla, and 
outlaw Frank James were held here. There are, also, exhibits of arti- 
facts of Jackson County history. Open 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. Monday through 
Saturday; 1 Р.М. to 5 Р.м. Sunday. 


And now on to Fort Osage on highway 24 until Buckner, then north 
on County Road 20 E. The fort, built in 1808, was the first outpost of 
the U.S. in Louisiana Purchase territory, established to maintain 
friendly relations with the Indians and regulate traders, as well as se- 
cure the area against the Spanish and British expansion. The fort has 
been restored, furnished with many original examples of the period 
and faithful reproductions. 


Missouri Town-1855, Lone Jack 


Missouri Town-1855, located on the eastern side of Lake Jacomo in 
Jackson County, consists of buildings which are originals of the pe- 
riod, disassembled, transported, and reassembled on the site log by 
log. Included are Flintlock Church (1848), Samuel-Chevis Tavern 
(1821), Withers house (1840), and other early houses and structures. 
Open daily, admission free. Picnicking and boating at Lake Jacomo. 
Accessible by either Bannister Road (95th Street) or 71 by-pass from 
highways 50 or 40. 
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Exhibits and dioramas of the Civil War in the area сап be found at 
the Lone Jack Civil War Museum 9 A.M. to 5 р.м. daily. Take High- 
way 50 to Lone Jack, Missouri. 


Agricultural Hall of Fame, Fort Leavenworth, Weston 


Located in the heart of America's agricultural midsection, the Agri- 
cultural Hall of Fame focuses on U.S. agriculture, past and present. 
Exhibits include the history of agricultural power machinery and im- 
plements, model soil conservation area, pioneer church, etc. Open 
9 A.M. to 5 Р.м. daily. The Wyandotte County Historical Society's new 
exhibit hall which is open 1 P.M. to 5 Р.М. Sunday adjoins. The Hall 
of Fame is twelve miles from downtown Kansas City at the Bonner 
Springs exit of the Kansas Turnpike. 


Highway 73 from the Hall of Fame leads to Lansing (Kansas State 
Penitentiary), Wadsworth Veterans Hospital, and St. Mary College 
and also the Leavenworth Federal Penitentiary. Fort Leavenworth, 
established in 1827 as Cantonment Leavenworth and the present U.S. 
Army Command and General Staff College, has a museum with an 
outstanding historical vehicle exhibit, as well as other military ex- 
hibits. Of interest are the Post Chapel with memorials to Custer and 
the Seventh Cavalry, the original old Indian defense wall, Fort Leaven- 
worth National Cemetery, the U.S. Disciplinary Barracks, and the 
Rookery, built in 1834 and once the home of the first territorial gov- 


Nearby Lake Jacomo offers boating, fishing, picnic facilities, and swimming. 





ernor of Kansas. In the city of Leavenworth is the old Cathedral 
(1864) and the Leavenworth County Museum open 1 P.M. to 5 P.M. 
daily (334 Fifth Avenue). The Fort Leavenworth Museum is open 
10 А.м. to 4 Р.м. Monday through Saturday; Sundays, from noon to 
4 P.M. 


Across the Missouri River is Weston, a prosperous river town during 
the 1830's and 1840's and center of the hemp and tobacco growing 
region. Visit the Weston Historical Museum (Main and Spring streets) 
and the McCormick Distillery, said to be the oldest operating in the 
nation (open 8 A.M. to 4 Р.М. weekdays). Also note the many well- 
preserved ante bellum homes, some of them open to visitors. Museum 
hours are 2 р.м. to 5 р.м. Tuesday through Saturday, and Sunday 
1:30 P.M. to 5 P.M. 


An optional trip might be made to St. Joseph with visits to the Pony 
Express stables (10th and Penn streets), the Joseph Robidoux house, 
built in 1859 (Third and Poulin), and the Jesse James house, where 
Jesse was killed by Robert Ford. 


Liberty, Jesse James country, and Watkins Mill 


Would you like to head north? Why not to Liberty, Missouri? Take 
1-35. On the William Jewell campus stands the historic Jewell Hall, 
built in 1851, and the Memorial Library, with special collections of 
Elizabethan literature, modern poetry, modern American authors, and 
the Quayle Bible collection. Also in Liberty are the restored Liberty 
Jail (210 N. Main), where the Mormon prophet Joseph Smith and his 
followers were jailed in 1838-9, and the Jesse James Bank Museum, 
scene of the first daylight bank robbery by the outlaw gang in 1866. 
The Bank Museum (Liberty Square) is open 9 А.м. to noon Monday 
through Saturday; Sunday, 1 P.M. to 5 Р.м. When leaving Liberty on 
1-35 north, turn off at Kearney exit to arrive at the Jesse James family 
farm home, which still retains original furnishings and other family 
items. Open noon to 5:30 p.M. daily. Jesse James’s grave is in the Olivet 
Cemetery, Kearney. 


Follow Highway 92 to 69, then north to County Road MM to the re- 
stored Watkins Mill State Park. The mill, built in 1860, was the lar- 
gest woolen mill in the west. The Watkins home, family cemetery, an 
early day church and school are also situated here. Open 10 А.м. to 
4 р.м. Tuesday through Saturday; Sunday, 11 A.M. to 4 P.M. 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 


Starlight Theater—Kansas City's theater-under-the stars in Swope 
Park. Season opens June 17. Available by city transit buses. 


Barn Players Summer Theater—8200 Mission Road, Corinth. Sea- 
son opens mid-June. 


Kansas City River Queen—one-hour boat cruise on the river. Sun- 
days at 2 P.M., 4 P.M., and 6 р.м. Adults $1.50; children under 12, 
50 cents; under 5, free. Call Kansas City Excursion Boat Company. 

000 
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Now, you can have 
any bookenlarged for 
the partially sighted. 


Xerox will obtain copyright permission & 


and enlarge any book up to 2% times its 
original size. Including all drawings, pic- 
tures and maps. 

The enlarged pages are produced on 
heavy non-glare paper. Each book has a 
flexible cover and the binding allows the 
book to lie flat. 

The cost of enlarging ranges from 10¢ 
per page for a 3” x 5” original to 17¢ per 
page for an 81” x 11” original, including 
royalty to publisher. 

In many states, the cost of enlarged 
books for education is defrayed by govern- 


ment funds. XEROX 





poc UC COCA ee ee ey 


Xerox Corporation, P.O. Box 24, 
Rochester, New York 14603 


for the partially sighted. 


NAME 


Please send me information and order forms for enlarged books 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 





1-5-S 


ZIP CODE 
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XEROX CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 14603. BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL U. S. CITIES, XEROX IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF XEROX CORPORATION. 
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approaching kansas city 


From All Points 


by Katherine Goldsmith 


From out of the north 

From Maryville, home of Northwest Mis- 
souri State College, take Highway 71 to St. 
Joseph, founded in 1800 by Joseph Robidoux 
as an Indian trading post. Reminiscent of by- 
gone days is the Joseph Hobidoux house at 
Third Street and Poulin, but it is not open to 
visitors. Also, see the Pony Express stables, 
whose riders included such western heroes as 
Buffalo Bill and Jim Gilson. They are open 
from May to Labor Day; Monday through 
Saturday, 9 A.M. to 5 P.M.; Sunday, 2 P.M. to 
5 P.M. Admission is free. On the east edge of 
the city is the house where Jesse James was 
killed by Bob Ford for a $10,000 reward. It is 
open Monday through Saturday, 9 A.M. to 5:30 
P.M.; Sunday, 9 A.M. to 6 р.м. Admission for 
adults is $1; children, 50 cents. 

Twenty miles southwest of St. Joseph on 
Highway 59 is the Lewis and Clark State Park 
with boating, swimming, and a fish hatchery. 

On Highway 45 is Weston, a prosperous 
river town of the 1840's and the home of the 
Overland Stage. Many of the authentic and 
well-preserved ante bellum homes are open for 
visitors. The Weston Historical Museum is 
open from 2 р.м. to 5 P.M. Tuesday through 
Saturday; 1:30 р.м. to 5 p.m. Sunday. You 
can visit the McCormick distillery, the oldest 
still operating in the state, on weekdays 8 А.м. 
to 4 P.M. 

Across the river is Fort Leavenworth and 


of the Compass 


Leavenworth City, the site of the U.S. Federal 
Penitentiary. The fort, established in 1827 as 
Cantonment Leavenworth and present U.S. 
Army Command and General Staff College, 
has an outstanding historical vehicle exhibit 
and other military exhibits at the Museum. It 
is open 10 А.М. to 4 р.м. Monday through 
Saturday; Sunday, noon to 4 P.M. 

Located at the Bonner Springs Interchange 
and 1-70 is the Agricultural Hall of Fame, 
spotlighting the past and present of American 
agriculture. Exhibits include farm machinery, 
implements, etc. It is open 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
daily. The Wyandotte County Historical Soci- 
ety's new exhibit hall is nearby and is open 1 
P.M. to 5 P.M. Sunday. 


From the northeast 


After visiting Lincoln land in Illinois, cross 
into Missouri on Highway 36 for a look at 
Mark Twain's boyhood home nestled in the 
hills of Hannibal (208 Hill Street). Across the 
street stands Becky Thatcher's house and Cle- 
mens' father's law office, looking much as 
they did when young Clemens was growing 
up. His home and museum are open 8 А.М. to 
8 р.м. during the summer. The monument to 
Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn is at the foot of 
Cardiff Hill, watched over by the famed light- 





e Miss Goldsmith serves on the staff of the | 
Kansas City, Missouri, Public Library. 
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house. Riverview Park and Inspiration Point 
exhibit a statue of Clemens and offer an 
impressive view of the Mississippi River. Con- 
tinue on Highway 36-24 to 107, then south a 
half mile to Mark Twain Park and his birth- 
place at Florida. The house is enclosed within 
a building which includes a museum and li- 
brary. It is open 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Tuesday 
through Sunday. 

Highway 24 also leads to Lexington, site of 
the Civil War Battlefield of Lexington. Ander- 
son House, overlooking the battlefield, served 
as a field hospital and is now a museum. It is 
open 10 А.м. to 4 Р.М. Tuesday through Sat- 
urday; 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. Sunday. Continue on 
Highway 24 past the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution Madonna of the Trail monu- 
ment, through Independence, and past the 
Truman Library which is open 9 A.M. to 5 
Р.М. weekdays; Sundays, 12 noon to 5 Р.М. 
Take a short detour across North Delaware 
Street to the Truman home, 219, then on to 
Kansas City via Truman Road— southeast ex- 
pressway. 


Along the way from St. Louis 

If you are driving in via St. Louis, plan to 
catch some of their outstanding attractions, 
such as: the Jefferson National Expansion 
Arch; the old courthouse and cathedral; For- 
est Park; the zoo; the Jewel Box; the plane- 
tarium; Art Museum and Municipal Theater; 
a cruise on the Mississippi aboard the Ad- 
miral; visits to Chatillon-deMenil house; Rob- 
ert Campbell's home; Eugene Field's birth- 
place; Shaw's garden; the Climatron and 
nearby Tower Grove Park; Ulysses S. Grant's 
farm; the National Museum of Transporta- 
tion; campuses of Washington and St. Louis 
universities and the new University of Mis- 
souri at St. Louis; the outstanding Pius XII 
Memorial Library and the Missouri Historical 
Society in the Jefferson Memorial Building; 
and the St. Louis Mercantile Library with its 
collection of early St. Louis and Missouri his- 
tory. For entertainment attend St. Louis's 
famed “Muni” summer theater of musicals 
and light opera in Forest Park or Gaslight 
Square at Olive near Boyle, featuring jazz, 
dining, and night clubs. 

If you are hurrying across-state, take High- 
way 70 to St. Charles, one of the first settle- 
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ments on the Missouri River and later the first 
capitol upon Missouri’s admission to the 
Union in 1821. The original capitol building 
still stands (212-14 Main). Lindenwood Col- 
lege for women, established in 1827 by 
George C. Sibley and his wife, and the Aca- 
demy of the Sacred Heart, the first free school 
west of the Mississippi, are of special interest. 

South of Kingdom City is Fulton with its 
famed Winston Churchill Memorial Church of 
St. Mary Aldermanbury, the reconstructed 
eighteenth century London Church on the 
campus of Westminster College, where 
Churchill delivered his “iron curtain” address 
in the spring of 1946. 

At Columbia the six columns in Francis 
Quadrangle are relics of the first administra- 
tion building of the University of Missouri, 
which was destroyed by fire in 1892. The 
Quadrangle also contains the original head- 
stone from the grave of Thomas Jefferson. Be- 
sides the university, there are Stephens Col- 
lege and Christian College for women. The li- 
brary of the State Historical Society of Mis- 
souri in the university library has a collection 
of George Caleb Bingham paintings, others by 
Thomas Hart Benton, and John J. Audubon 
engravings and lithographs. 

Next in sight is Boonville—location of the 
Battle of Boonville (June 17, 1861), Thespian 
Hall (1855-6), and Kemper Military School 
(founded 1844). The home of Senator Vest of - 
“Eulogy to a Dog” fame is 745 Main Street. 

The town of Arrow Rock and Arrow Rock 
State Park, accessible by state Highway 41 
from Boonville, is a treasury of early houses, 
buildings, furnishings, and antiques. The 
Arrow Rock Tavern, built about 1834 and re- 
stored by the Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution, has a museum and also serves meals. 
It is open 10 A.M. to 8 Р.М. Tuesday through 
Sunday during the summer. Of more than 
passing interest are the George Caleb Bing- 
ham House (1837), the Academy Boarding 
House (1843), the jail, and Dr. Matthew Wal- 
ton’s home (1845). From July through Au- 
gust 29, the Lyceum Summer Theater presents 
plays Wednesday through Sunday at 8:15 
P.M. and at 2 р.м. Wednesday and Sunday. 
Admission is $2.50 for adults; children under 
12, 75 cents. Follow Highway 70 into Kansas 
City, or make a turnoff north on 13 to Lexing- 
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ton and then proceed to Kansas City on 24. 
See “from the northeast.” 


From St. Louis (optional route) 

A more leisurely trip across the state would 
take you along the Missouri River. Travel 
Highway 70 to St. Charles, then 94 to Defi- 
ance, home of Daniel Boone, who settled in 
Missouri in 1799. The Boone house is located 
on Highway F and is open to the public. See 
the “judgment tree” where Daniel Boone held 
court as judge. Across the river from Dutzow 
on Highway 47 is Washington, settled in the 
1820’s but populated during the 1830’s by 
German colonists. Phone for a tour of the 
corncob pipe factories (three of them) Monday 
through Friday 8 А.м. to 4 Р.м. There is also 
a zither factory, founded in 1866. Follow 
Highway 100 to Hermann, the center of Ger- 
man Missouri. Settled in 1836 by the German 
Settlement Society of Philadelphia, Hermann 
was for many years the river port of the Old 
Tron Road from St. James. The town has re- 
tained its quaint and interesting German ar- 
chitecture and flavor. Houses date back to the 
mid-eighteenth century, such as the Strehly 
House (1842) and Gentner House (1850). 

Continue on 94 to Jefferson City, the state 
capitol. Inside see the Thomas Hart Benton 
murals and the state museum on the first 
floor, open 8:30 A.M. to 5 Р.м. daily. Near the 
capitol are the governor's mansion (not open) 
and the Cole County Historical Society Mu- 
seum, which is open 1 P.M. to 4 P.M. weekdays. 
Take Highway 50 through Lone Jack and visit 
the Lone Jack Battlefield Musuem and Céme- 
tery, open 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. daily. Arriving at 
Unity, stop and tour the world headquarters of 
the Unity Movement. 


From the southeast via El Camino Real 

From New Madrid through St. Genevieve, 
` you'll be traveling a trail some 400 years old 
—used first by the Shawnee Indians, then by 
Moses Austin checking mining prospects in 
1797, and by the Spanish as El Camino Real. 
It was also the first territorial road to be büilt 
in Missouri after the U.S. made the Louisiana 
Purchase. 

St. Genevieve, the first permanent settle- 
ment in Missouri, has probably the oldest 
Creole houses (some 200 years old) still 


standing in the region. They are Bolduc, prop- 
erty of a prosperous early day lead miner and 
trader, and Amoureaux House, owned by a 
French nobleman. Both are open; Bolduc only 
in the afternoons, and the Amoureaux from 9 
A.M. to 5 р.м. The Historical Museum has 
documents, exhibits, and birds mounted by 
John J. Audubon during his residence in St. 
Genevieve. 

Proceed along Highway 55 to Cape Girar- 
deau. Follow the Trail of Tears State Park 
where the Cherokees crossed the Mississippi 
on their tortuous drive to Oklahoma in 1839; 
then along Cape Rock Drive to the park, mark- 
ing the original site of the trading post over- 
looking the Mississippi. You will enjoy the 
Ten Mile Garden along Highway 61 to 
Jackson. 

By taking Highway 82 to Farmington, then 
Highway 8 through Potosi and Washington 
National Forest, you will come to St. James, 
center of Missouri’s grape industry and the 
site of Boys Town of Missouri. Before reach- 
ing St. James, visit Meramec Spring and the 
nearby ruins of the Meramec Iron Works, es- 
tablished in 1826. They are open daily 5 А.М, 
to 9 р.м. А short distance on 66 heading to- 
ward Rolla is the University of Missouri. The 
mineral museum in Norwood Hall on the cam- 
pus is open weekdays 8 A.M. to 5 P.M. and 
Saturday until noon. 

Travel from Rolla on 66 to Clark National 
Forest and Fort Leonard Wood, training cen- 
ter for the U.S. Army. Take Highway 7 into 
Camdenton on the Lake of the Ozarks. Among 
the more popular attractions are an antique 
car museum, Bridal Cave, and the Ozarks 
Caverns. Nearby Osage, Lake Ozark, and Bag- 
nell offer opportunities for fishing, water 
sports, and boat and seaplane trips. Held near 
Bagnell are the Oak Royal Water Ski Show 
with daily performances at 8:30 р.м.; adults 
$1.50, children six through eleven, 75 cents; 
and the Ozark Opry with country music daily, 
except Sunday; adults $1, children 35 cents. 
Highway 54 leads to Jefferson City. See 
“From St. Louis—optional” for routing to 


Kansas City. 


From the west out beyond Abilene 
Fort Hays, established in 1865 as Fort 
Fletcher, is in the center of an agricultural area 
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rich in livestock, wheat, and oil. А point of in- 
terest is the old fort blockhouse and guard- 
house in Frontier Park, reminiscent of the 
days of Indian uprisings, of famous generals 
who commanded there, and Custer's Seventh 
Cavalry. See the Fort Hays Museum in the 
blockhouse. Four miles east of Salina on 
Highway 70 is a prehistoric Indian burial pit, 
enclosed, but showing pottery and other arti- 
facts. It is open 8 A.M. to 6 P.M. Abilene, once 
the head of the Chisholm Trail over which 
thousands of Texas longhorns were driven up 
the dusty trail to the railhead during the 
1860's and 70's, recreates this lusty era in Old 
Abilene Town. It is open daily 9 А.м. to 6 
P.M. Here also stands the home of former 
President Dwight Eisenhower. See the adja- 
cent Eisenhower Memorial Museum, the Ei- 


senhower Presidential Library, and the Medi- 


tation Chapel. Eisenhower Center is open 9 
A.M. to 5 P.M, daily. 

Take Highway 18 at Junction City to Fort 
Riley. Home of the *Big Red," the First Infan- 
try Division, Fort Riley was established in 
1853 to protect traffic along the Santa Fe trail 
from Indian attack. The Ninth Infantry Divi- 
sion is now stationed here. Fort Riley Histori- 
ea] Society Museum has fort history and cav- 
alry exhibits, Tuesday through Friday, 10 a.m. 
to 4 р.м.; Saturday and Sunday, 1 P.M. to 4 
р.м. The restored first territorial capitol of 
Kansas near the east gate of the fort is a state 
museum. It is opened Monday through Satur- 
day 9 A.M. to noon and 2 P.M. to 5 Р.м.; Sun- 
day, 1:30 p.m. to 5 P.M. 

At Manhattan, home of Kansas State Uni- 
versity, the Beecher Bible and Rifle Church 
(1862), which was aided during the Civil 
War by Henry Ward Beecher, is located. In 
Topeka, see the State Capitol, with the statues 
of Lincoln and the Pioneer Woman, both by 
Robert Merrill Gage. To the east lies the 
Kansas Memorial Building, headquarters of 
the Kansas State Historical Society, housing 
an outstanding newspaper collection, Indian 
displays, and other historical items. Also in 
Topeka is the nationally known Menninger 
Foundation. 

Lawrence, established in 1854 by the Mas- 
sachusetts Emigrant Aid Society and de- 
stroyed by Quantrell’s raiders in 1865, is the 
home of the University of Kansas. On the 
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campus look for the Dyche Museum, which 
exhibits animals, fossils, and Comanche, the 
horse that survived Custer’s last engagement. 
Also of interest are the Spooner Thayer Art 
Museum, the Snow Entomological Museum, 
and the Wilcox Museum of Greek and Roman 
sculpture and antiquities. Continue to Kansas 
City on Highway I-70. 


From the south through the Ozarks 
The Shepherd of the Hills, Table Rock 


County, offers attractions for every taste. The 
area around Branson, made famous in Harold 
Bell Wright's novel, Shepherd of the Hills, has 
Old Matt’s cabin with original furnishings. At 
nearby Inspiration Point are statues of char- 
acters from the novel. The museum has an- 
tiques, handicrafts, and an exhibit of Rose 
O’Neill’s Kewpie dolls. The Old Mill Theater 
presents a pageant nightly at 7:30 P.M., except 
Sunday. The School of the Ozarks, south of 
Branson, is maintained by working students 
from the area and features a new library. 
Marvel Cave, west of Branson, has a huge un- 
derground room, waterfall, and cave railroad. 
Silver Dollar City, reproducing a mining town 
of the 1880's, includes a general store, church, 
log house, and other reconstructed buildings. 
Table Rock Lake, southwest of Branson, to- 
gether with Lake Taneycomo and nearby Bull 
Shoals, provide every type of water recreation. 
Wilson Creek Civil War Battlefield, southwest 
of Springfield, and Springfield National Ceme- 
tery are other points of interest. 

Warsaw, on the Lake of the Ozarks, is one 
of the largest man-made reservoirs. Continue 
on to Sedalia, and then by Highway 50 to 
Warrensburg and Kansas City. 

An optional route from the south would 
lead to Neosho, a government fish hatchery, 
Carthage, principal site of the Carthage mar- 
ble industry, and Diamond, the birthplace of 
George Washington Carver, noted Negro edu- 
cator and scientist. The Carver National Mon- 
ument has items of interest associated with his 
early life and later contributions. At Nevada, 
which was burned by federal troops during 
the Civil War, is the Bushwhacker Museum, 
housed in a Civil War structure. It is open 
daily, 10 A.M. to noon, І P.M. to 5 р.м. Follow 
Highway 71 to Kansas City. 
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_ preconferences 
FORCES AFFECTING SCHOOL - tion Building, Purdue University, La- ` 
LIBRARIES fayette, Ind. 


Registration fee, $25.50, includes dinner Fri- 
day and luncheon and banquet on Satur- 
day. Advance registration is required and 


Institute sponsored by the American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians 


Friday, June 21, limited to 400. Registrations will not be 
2:00 p.m. to . Muehlebach Hotel accepted after June 5, Send check or 

Saturday, June 22, money order, payable to American Library 
10:00 p.m. . Association, to the AASL office, ALA head- 

Program chairman, Carolyn I. Whitenack, quarters. Make your hotel reservation by 
AASL president, Education Media, Educa- using the housing postcard form in the | 
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preconferences 


Non-Western Materials for Undergraduate Collections 


January 1968 ALA Bulletin, page 75. Re- 
quest housing in the Muehlebach, Aladdin, 
or the Phillips hotel. 


Friday, June 21 
2:00—4:00 p.m 

Innovation in Education with Implications for 
School Media Programs 

Presiding, Frances Hatfield, Instructional 
Materials, Broward County, Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla. 

Innovation in Education~Nolan Estes, as- 
sociate commissioner for elementary and 
secondary education, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

School Libraries as Media Centers—Mary 
Helen Mahar, School Library Section, U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


6:30 p.m. 

Dinner 

The Inner City Educational Problem 

Presiding, Lillian Batchelor, Board of Educa- 
tion Libraries, Philadelphia 

The Cleveland Program for Education in the 
Inner City—Paul Briggs, superintendent of 
schools, and Hugh Calkins, school board 
member 


Saturday, June 22 
8:30-10:00 a.m. 

Leadership—Our Responsibility 

Presiding, Lorraine E. Tolman, School of Ed- 
ucation, Boston University 

Our Challenge—Carolyn I. Whitenack 

Developing Leaders in California—A State 
Model—Harry Skelly, chief, Bureau of Au- 
diovisual and School Library Educa- 
tion, Calif.; Mildred Brackett, School Li- 
brary Education, State Department of Ed- 
ucation, Calif.; Mr. Leslie Janke, Depart- 
ment of Librarianship, San Jose State Col- 
lege, Calif.; Mrs. Jean Wichers, Depart- 
ment of Librarianship, San Jose State Col- 
lege, Calif. 
10:00-10:30 a.m. 

Break 


"10:30 a.m.-12:00 noon 
Leadership at the Grass Roots 
Small group discussions 
State presidents as leaders and recorders, and 
state school library consultants as consul- 
tants 
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12:15 p.m. 

Luncheon 

School Librarians are Leaders 

Presiding, Carolyn 1. Whitenack 

Developing Leadership—Mrs. Sara Srygley, 
Graduate Library School, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee 


2:00 p.m. 

Tours of school libraries in the Kansas City 
area / elementary school in Prairie Village / 
junior high school in Olathe, Kan. 

Local arrangements cochairmen: Mrs. Ailine 
Thomas, North High School Library, Shaw- 
nee Mission, Kan., and Mrs. Marnie Neal, 
School Libraries, Kansas City Public 
Schools 


2:00 p.m. 

Presiding, Carolyn I. Whitenack 

School Libraries in Kansas—A Slide Presenta- 
tion—Carl Hempstead, School Library Ser- 
vices, Kansas State Department of Public 
Instruction, Topeka 

Concepts in Communication—An Eastman 
Kodak Three-Sereen Multi-Media Produc- 
tion—Jerry R. Knaus, customer service 
specialist, Motion Picture and Education 
Markets Division, Eastman Kodak 


7:00 p.m. 

Banquet 

International Development 

Presiding, Jean E. Lowrie, Department of Li- 
brarianship, Western Michigan University, 
Kalamazoo 

Teaching and Learning Resources in Educa- 
tion Around the World—John Thompson, 
assistant secretary-general, World Confed- 
eration of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession 

Summary—Phyllis Hochstettler, Department 
of Education, Portland State College, Ore. 





NON-WESTERN MATERIALS 
FOR UNDERGRADUATE 
COLLECTIONS 

Institute sponsored by the ACRL College Li- 
braries Section, Non-Western Resources 
Committee 
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Non-Western Materials for Undergraduate Collections 


Thursday, June 20, 


3:00 p.m. to University of Kansas 
Saturday, June 22, Lawrence 
2:00 p.m. 


Registration fee, $45, includes dinner on 
Thursday and Friday, lunch on Saturday, 
and bus transportation to Kansas City on 
Saturday. Advance registration is required 
and limited. Registrations will not be ac- 
cepted after June 15. Registration forms 
are available from the ACRL office, ALA 
headquarters. Housing forms will be pro- 
vided with registration material. 


Thursday, June 20 
3:00 p.m. 
Registration 


5:00 p.m. 
Social hour 


6:30 p.m. 

Dinner 

Presiding, Andre Nitecki, School of Library 
Service, Syracuse University, N.Y. 

Non-Western Studies in the Liberal Arts 
Colleges: Historical Framework—Audrey 
North, School of Library Science, Syracuse 
University, N.Y. 


Friday, June 21 
8:30 a.m. 

Presiding, Evan I. Farber, Earlham College 
Library, Richmond, Ind. 
African Resources—-Conrad Reining, Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D.C. 
Asian Resources—Donald Е. Jay, Overseas 
Operation Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 
10:00 a.m. 

Coffee break 


10:30 a.m. 

Presiding, David T. Wilder, University of 
Manitoba Libraries, Winnipeg, Canada. 
Near Eastern Resources—David Н. Parting- 
ton, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

12:00 noon 

Luncheon 
2:00 p.m. 

Working sessions 

South and South East Asia 

Presiding, Dorothy M. Drake, Scripps Col- 
lege, Claremont, Calif. 


Faculty leader: Jean Grossholtz, associate pro- 
fessor, Mount Holyoke College, South Had- 
ley, Mass. | 

Discussion leaders: Dorothy М. Drake, 
Scripps College, Claremont, Calif.; Anne C. 
Edmonds; Floyd Merritt, administrative 
assistant, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

East Asia 

Presiding, Mother O’Connor, Manhattanville 
College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, 
N.Y. 

Faculty leader: Donald Gillin, professor, Duke 
University, Durham, N.C. 

Discussion leaders: Robert W. Evans, Library, 
Oberlin College, Ohio; Evan I. Farber; 
Mother O’Connor 


6:30 p.m. 

Dinner 

Presiding, Anne C. Edmonds, Mount Holyoke 
College Library, South Hadley, Mass. 

International Education Act—Stanley Wilcox, 
chief, Institutional Assistance Section, U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


Saturday, June 22 
8:30 a.m. 

Working sessions 

Middle East and North Africa 

Presiding, David T. Wilder 

Faculty leader: Mrs. Carla J. Klausner, as- 
sistant professor, University of Missouri, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Discussion leaders: Charles M. Adams, Li- 
brary, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro; Jean P. Black, Library, Port- 
land State College, Ore.; David T. Wilder 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Presiding, Anne C. Edmonds 

Faculty leader: H. Vail Deale, Beloit Col- 
lege, Beloit, Wis. 

Discussion leaders: H. Vail Deale; Nancy 
Devine, Library, Mount Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Mass; Kenneth LaBudde, 
University of Missouri Libraries, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


12:00 noon 

Luncheon 

Presiding, Andre Nitecki 

Publishing in Asia and Africa—Eugene De 
Benko, associate professor, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing 
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Library Services to Vocational-Technical Education Programs in 


Junior College Libraries 





LIBRARY SERVICES TO 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
IN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
LIBRARIES 


Institute cosponsored by the ACRL Junior 
College Libraries Section / American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges 


Wednesday, June 19, 


3:00 p.m. to Chase-Park 
Saturday, June 99, Plaza Hotel 
12:00 noon St. Louis 


Registration fee, $35, includes dinner on 
Thursday, box lunch on Friday, and tour. 
Advance registration is required and lim- 
ited. Registrations will not, be accepted 
after June 15. Registration and housing 
forms are available from the ACRL office, 
ALA headquarters. 

Position papers will attempt to identify the 
problems in the three major areas of con- 
cern—materials, personnel, communication. 
These papers will point out special prob- 
lems and will suggest, in broad terms, di- 
rections toward possible solutions to the 
problems. 

Materials—Marie T. Mills, vice-president, In- 
struction, Mt. San Antonio College, Wal- 
nut, Calif. 

Personnel—Clyde E. Blocker, president, Har- 
risburg Area Community College, Pa. 

Communication—[ames L. Wattenbarger, di- 
rector, Institute of Higher Education, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville 


Wednesday, June 19 
3:00-5:00 p.m. 

Registration 

- 5:00-8:00 p.m. 

Reception and multimedia presentation 
8:00 p.m. 

Multimedia presentation 


Thursday, June 20 
9:00 a.m. 

General Session 

Presiding, Richard L. Ducote, Instructional 
Resources Center, DuPage College, Glen 
Ellyn, Ш. 
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Welcome—W. Merle Hill, president, Missouri 
Association of Junior Colleges, and presi- 
dent, Christian College, Columbia, Mo. 

Greetings from the American Library Associa- 
tion—George M. Bailey, executive secre- 
tary, Association of College and Research 
Libraries 

Greetings from the American Association of 
Junior Colleges- William G. Shannon, as- 
sociate executive director, Washington, 
D.C. 

Keynote address—Kenneth G. Skaggs, coor- 
dinator, Occupational Education Project, 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 
Washington, D.C. 

10:30 a.m. 

Coffee break 


11:00 a.m. 

Panel discussion 

Presiding, William G. Shannon 

Materials—Basil Mitchell, director, Southeast- 
егп New York Library Resources Council, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. · 

Personnel—Mrs. Alice B. Griffith, library, Mo- 
hawk Valley Community College, Utica, 
N.Y. | 

Communication—Mrs. Mayrelee Newman, 
Library Service, El Centro College of the 
Dallas County Junior College District, Dal- 
las 
12:00 noon 

Luncheon 
2:00—4:30 p.m. 

Small group discussions 
6:00-7:30 p.m. 

Dinner 

Speaker: Peggy A. Sullivan, project director, 
Junior College Library Information Center, 
ALA. headquarters 

Friday, June 21 
9:00-11:30 a.m. 

Small group discussions 
12:00 noon-4:30 p.m. 

Tours of three St. Louis Junior College Dis- 
trict campuses—box lunch included 
7:30-10:00 p.m. 

Individual consultant conferences 

Saturday, June 22 
10:00 a.m. 
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The Antiquarian Book Trade in the Twentieth Century 


Summary—Rodney Berg, president, DuPage 
College, Glen Ellyn, Ш. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN BOOK 
TRADE IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Institute sponsored by the ACRL Rare 
Books Section 


Thursday, June 20, Linda Hall Library 
2:00 p.m. to and 

Saturday, June 22, Muehlebach Hotel 
12:00 noon 


Registration fee, $40, includes dinner on 
Thursday, luncheon and dinner on Friday, 
and local bus transportation during the 
meeting. Advance registration is required 
and limited. Registrations will not be ac- 
cepted after June 15. Registration forms are 
available from the ACRL office, ALA head- 
quarters. Make your hotel reservation by 
using the housing postcard form in the 
January 1968 ALA Bulletin, page 75. Re- 
quest housing in the Dixon Inn. 


Thursday, June 20 
3:00 p.m. 

Buses will leave the Dixon Inn for Linda Hall 
Library from 2:30-3:00 p.m. 

Registration 

Exhibition 
5:00 p.m. 


Reception hosted by Linda Hall Library 
Trustees 


7:00 p.m. 

Dinner 

Presiding, Lawrence S. Thompson, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington 

The Antiquarian Book Trade in Our Time— 
speaker to be announced 


Friday, June 21 
9:30 a.m. 
Presiding, Joseph C. Shipman, Linda Hall Li- 
brary, Kansas City 
Antiquarian Book Trade 
In Great Britain—John J. Waldsdorf, Amer- 
ican representative, Blackwell's, Oxford 
In France—Henk Edelman, Joint University 
Libraries, Nashville, Tenn. 


In the Germanies—-Robert Cazden, Library 
Science Department, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington 


12:30 p.m. 
Luncheon 


2:30 p.m. 

Presiding, Alexandra Mason, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence 

Antiquarian Book Trade in Italy—Mario Witt, 
antiquarian book dealer, Florence / Spain 
and Scandinavia—speakers to be announced 


5:30 p.m. 
Social hour—hosted by Н. P. Kraus, New York 


7:00 p.m. 

Dinner 

Presiding, Lawrence S. Thompson 

Reminiscences of a Midwestern Antiquarian 
Bookseller—Richard F. Banta, antiquarian 
bookseller, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Saturday, June 22 

9:00 a.m. 
Presiding, Lawrence $. Thompson 
Business meeting 


9:30 a.m. 

Presiding, J. N. Edels:ein, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 

Antiquarian Book Trade in the Low Coun- 
tries-Meno Hertzberger, antiquarian book- 
seller, Amsterdam 

The United States and Points South--Joseph 
Rubinstein, antiquarian bookseller, Tucson 


12:00 noon 

Luncheon 

Regional meeting of the Mississippi Valley 
Regional Group of the Bibliographical So- 
ciety of America 

Presiding, Lawrence S. Thompson 

Resume and critique of the Rare Books In- 
stitute Papers—Ellen Shaffer, Philadelphia 
Free Library 


2:00 p.m. 

Manuscript librarians meeting 

Presiding, Lawrence S. Thompson 

Private Papers in Presidential Libraries— 
Philip C. Brooks, Harry S. Truman Li 
brary, Independence, Mo. ` 

Business meeting 
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general meetings 
First General Session 


LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 
INSTITUTE: CHARGING 
SYSTEMS 
Institute cosponsored by the LAD Build- 
ings and Equipment Section / Information 
Science and Automation Division 

Friday, June 21, ` 

Continental and 


9:00 a.m. to 
Saturday, June 22, President hotels 
5:00 p.m. 


Registration fee, $20, includes luncheon on 

|. Friday and Saturday. Registration is limited 
to 600. Registrations will not be accepted 
in Chicago after May 31. Registration forms 
are available from the LAD/ISAD Library 
Equipment Institute office, ALA headquar- 
ters. Partial registrations will not be ac- 
cepted. Make your hotel reservation by 
using the housing postcard form in the Jan- 
uary 1968 ALA Bulletin, page 75. Request 
housing in the Continental or President 
hotel. 

Objectives: To review the state of the art of 
library charging systems today and the 
prospects for the future. Types of systems 
will be presented and discussed. Exhibits 
by equipment manufacturers will demon- 
strate systems. 

Friday, June 21 
9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon 

Registration 
12:00 noon 

Luncheon 

Presiding, Joseph Becker, president, Informa- 
tion Science and Automation Division 

Keynote address—Jules Mersel, research lead- 





First General Session 


Sunday, June 23 
8:30 p.m. 
Presiding, Foster E. Mohrhardt, president, 
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er, Library and Documentation Systems De- 
partment, Systems Development Corpora- 
tion, Santa Monica, Calif. 


2:00-5:00 p.m. 

Session I 

Manual Charging Systems—includes presen- 
tations by one or more of the following 
manufacturers: Bro-Dart/Demco/Interna- 
tional Business Machines / Kaiser Charg- 
ing Systems / National Cash Register / 
Regiscope / Standard Register. 

Each presentation will be reviewed by a panel 
of librarians: Rob McGee, Foster Palmer, 
Thomas Tennyson, Allen Veaner, and Don- 
ald Yucht. 


5:30-7:00 p.m. 
Cocktail party (no host) 


Saturday, June 22 
9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon 

Session П 

Semiautomatic Charging Systems—presenta- 
tions and analysis by manufacturers and li- 
brarians listed under Session I 


12:00 noon 

Luncheon 

Presiding, Julius R. Chitwood, chairman, LAD 
Building and Equipment Section 

Speaker: Michael P. Barnett, technical staff, 
RCA Laboratory, Radio Corporation of 
America, Princeton, N.J. 


2:00-5:00 p.m. 

Session III 

Automatic Charging Systems—presentations 
and analysis by manufacturers and librari- 
ans listed under Session I 


general meetings 


general sessions 
council meetings 
membership meeting 





American Library Association 
Official Welcome | 
Introduction of Local Committee—President 
Mohrhardt 
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Trustee Citations—President Mohrhardt and 


Mrs. Margaret Steffens, chairman, ALTA : 


Jury on Citation of Trustees 

Library Services for the Nation's Needs—Im- 
‘plications of the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Libraries—a panel discussion 

Speaker, Douglas M. Knighi, chairman of the 
commission 

Research and Scholarly Needs 

Needs of the Public 

The Education Community 

Libraries and the Nation's Economy 

Speakers to be announced 





Second General Session 


Friday, June 28 
7:30 p.m. 

Inaugural Banquet 
Tickets, $10, at the ALA Central Ticket 
Desk 

Presiding, Foster E. Mohrhardt, president, 
American Library Association 

Report from the Executive Board—Ralph 
Blasingame, Jr., treasurer 

Awards Ceremonies—President Mohrhardt 
and Philip S. Ogilvie, chairman, ALA 
Awards Committee 

Presentation of J. Morris Jones-World Book 
Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award~Mary 
V. Gaver, chairman, Program Evaluation 
and Budget Committee, and President 
Mohrhardt 

Resolutions Committee Report—chairman 

Election Committee Report and introduction 
of new ALA officers, councilors, and Ex- 
ecutive Board members-Ralph A. V 
Handel, chairman . 

Installation of incoming president 

Inaugural address—Roger Н. McDonough 

NOTE: Seating for delegates not attending the 
dinner will be available for the program 
beginning at 8:45 р.м. 


Council Meetings 


Tuesday, June 25 
10:00 a.m. 

Presiding, Foster E. Mohrhardt, president, 
American Library Association, and Mrs. 
Carma R. Leigh, second vice-president 


general meetings 


Membership Meeting 


Parliamentarian, Mrs. Percy Clark, LaGrange, 
Ш. 

Approval of Council Minutes 

President's Report 

Publishing Board Report—Everett T. Moore, 
chairman 

Editorial Committee Report—Mrs. Frances 
Kennon Johnson, chairman 

Office for Library Education Report—Lester 
E. Asheim, director 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee Report 
—Alex Ladenson, chairman 

Freedom of Access to Libraries Committee 
Report—Keith Doms, chairman 

Universal Library Card Report—Reverend 
Jovian Lang, ALA Councilor-at-Large 

Audio-Visual Committee Report—John Mori- 
arty, chairman 

NOTE: An information meeting of the Council 
and Executive Board will be held at 8:00 
A.M., Tuesday, June 25. Breakfast will be 
served. 


Friday, June 28 
9:00 a.m.—12:00 noon 

Presiding, Foster E. Mohrhardt, president, 
American Library Association 

Parliamentarian, Mrs. Percy Clark, LaGrange, 
Ш 


Appointment of Council Nominating Commit- 
tee—President Mohrhaxdt 

National Manpower Programs Special Com- 
mittee Report-Mary V. Gaver, chairman 

Copyright Issues Committee Report—Charles 
F. Gosnell, chairman 

University of Brasilia Library Development 
Project Advisory Committee Report— 
Charles F. Gosnell, chairman 

Organization Committee Report—Robert N. 
Sheridan, chairman 

Legislation Committee Report-Edmon Low, 
chairman 

Awards Committee Report—Philip S. Ogilvie, 
chairman 

Executive Director's Report—David Н. Clift 


Membership Meeting 

Wednesday, June 26 
2:00 p.m. 

Presiding, Foster E. Mohrhardt, president, 
American Library Association 
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divisions 
Adult Services Division 


Parliamentarian, Mrs. Percy Clark, LaGrange, 
Ili. 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee Report 
—Alex Ladenson, chairman 
(See report of the Constitution and Bylaws 
Committee on page 572 of this issue) 

The ALA Membership is convened for the 
purpose of ratifying ALA Constitution and 
Bylaws Amendments and to provide an op- 
portunity for members to bring up matters 
for consideration by the Council, in accor- 





ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


President, Mrs. Lillian M. Bradshaw, Dal- 
las Public Library; executive secretary, 
Ruth M. White, ALA headquarters 


Thursday, June 27 
10:00 a.m. 

Serving Adults in Today's Society 

Program sponsored by the ASD Reading Im- 
provement for Adults Committee 

Presiding, Bernice MacDonald 

Voices from the Ghetto 


Purpose: to call attention to the fact that suit- 
able materials for the new reader are lack- 
ing; to show that the disadvantaged are 


trying to get more materials through pro- ` 


duction in their own ways; through the 
demonstration of these materials, to show 
that the need for better materials is impor- 
tant to new readers and urgent to today’s 
society. 


Presentation: Tapes and films of writers and 
writing to put librarians and publishers in 
tune with the motives, pressures, and de- 
sires of a section of today's society not now 
reached with meaningful service and publi- 
cations 


Friday, June 28 
12:30—4:00 p.m. 
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dance with Article VI of the ALA Constitu- 
tion. Members wishing to bring up matters 
for Council consideration are asked to sub- 
mit them to the Executive Director in ad- 
vance of the meeting. The Council will 
stand ready to reconvene following the 
Membership Meeting to receive any new 
business referred to it by the membership. 
New business . 
Candidates’ Platforms--Homer L, Fletcher, 
ALA member 


divisions 
division sections 
division committees 





Luncheon 

Tickets, $3.75, at the ALA Central Ticket 
Desk 

Presiding, Mrs. Lillian M. Bradshaw 

Program chairman, Robert Lee, Department 
of Librarianship, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia 

Objectives: 

To present a profile of the adult services 
librarian which would include the range of 
duties performed by the adult services li- 
brarian; how the adult services librarian 
spends his time; which duties he considers 
to be most important; what kinds of deci- 
sions he is called upon to make; and the 
type of educational preparation that adult 
services librarians believe is necessary. 

To clarify the area of "adult services"; is 
there a need to realign the administrative 
organization and job functions of the adult 
services librarian; is there a need to assess 
the duties of the adult services librarian in 
order to determine how many of these du- 
ties require the services of a professional li- 
brarian. 

To suggest “next-steps” in clarifying the 
role, functions, and status of the adult ser- 
vices librarian. 

Profile of the Adult Services Librarian-a 
panel discussion 
Commentator, Margaret E. Monroe, Library 
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divisions 


American Association of School Librarians 


School, University of Wisconsin, Madison 

Moderator, Jerome К. Corrigan, Oxon Hill 
Branch, Prince George's County Memorial 
Library, Forest Heights, Md. 

Panel members: Lawrence A. Allen, Depart- 
ment of Library Science, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington; Hardy Franklin, Brook- 
lyn Public Library, Mason Branch, N.Y.; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Н. Hughey, Library Program 
and Facilities Branch, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; Mrs. Agatha L. Klein, Cen- 
tral Library, St. Paul Public Library; Kath- 
erine L. O'Brien, Mid-Manhattan Library, 
New York Public Library 

Summary, Margaret E. Monroe 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


President, Carolyn I. Whitenack, Educa- 
tion Building, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Ind.; executive secretary, Lu Ouida 
Vinson, ALA headquarters 


Friday, June 21, to 

Saturday, June 22 

See Preconference Meetings, Forces Affecting 
School Libraries 


Sunday, June 23 
5:00-7:30 p.m. 

Joint. buffet supper with the Children’s Ser- 
vices Division 

Tickets, $4.85, by advance reservation. For 
advance reservation send check or money 
order to Mrs. Mildred Walker, 5541 W. 
98th Place, Shawnee Mission, Kan. 66207. 


Monday, June 24 
7:30 a.m. 

State Assembly Breakfast 

Tickets, $3.50, by advance reservation. For 
advance reservation send check or money 
order to Mrs. Mildred Walker, 5541 W. 
98th Place, Shawnee Mission, Kan. 66207. 

Presiding, Carolyn I. Whitenack 

Roll call of states—-Mrs. Janie Gooch, Bel- 
mont High School Library, Dayton 

Introduction of speaker—Phyllis Hochstettler, 
School of Education, Portland State Col- 


lege, Ore. 

Education's Challenge te the School Librari- 
ans—J. Graham Sullivan, deputy commis- 
sioner, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 


2:00 p.m. 
Presiding, Carolyn I. Whitenack 
Membership meeting 


Tuesday, June 25 
2:00 pam. 

Presiding, Phyllis Hochstettler 

National Media Standards for Learning and 
Teaching 

Speaker: Wesley Meierhenry, dean, Teachers 
College, University of Nebraska, and presi- 
dent, NEA Department of Audiovisual In- 
struction 

Reactor panel: Richard Darling, Department 
of Instructional Materials, Montgomery 
County Public Schools, Rockville, Md.; 
Mrs. Margaret Grazier, College of Educa- 
tion, Department of Library Science, 
Wayne State University, Detroit; William 
Medley, principal, Lawrence High School, 
Lawrence, Kan. 


Wednesday, June 26 
10:00 a.m. 

Program cosponsored by Children's Services Di- 
vision / Public Library Association / Young 
Adult Services Division. See Children's 
Services Division 
5:15-7:00 p.m. 

Reception in honor of Frances Henne, School 
of Library Service, Columbia University, 
New York 

Tickets, $3, at ALA Central Ticket Desk 


Legislation Committee 


Chairman, Frances Hatfield, Instructional Ma- 
terials, Broward County Public Schools, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


Monday, June 24 
4:30 p.m. ` 

Program cosponsored by the AASL Imple- 
mentation of Federal Programs Committee 

Presiding, Frances Hatfield 

Federal Legislation on School Libraries— 
Germaine Krettek, ALA, Washington office 
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division 


American Library Trustee Association 


Implementation of Federal Programs 
Committee 


Chairman, Virginia McJenkin, Fulton 
County School Libraries, Atlanta 


Monday, June 24 
4:30 p.m. 

Program cosponsored by AASL Legislation 
Committee. See AASL Legislation Commit- 
tee 


Supervisors Section 


Chairman, Elinor Yungmeyer, Oak Park 
Elementary Schools, Oak Park, Ill; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Elizabeth M. Stephens, Instruc- 
tional Materials, Pinellas County School 
System, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Monday, ]une 24 
10:00 a.m. 

Presiding, Elinor Yungmeyer 

The Supervisors Challenge—a panel discus- 
sion 

Moderator, Nancy Jane Day, State De- 
partment of Education, Columbia, S.C. 

Panel members: Virginia McJenkin; John Ro- 
well Case Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland; Richard Darling; Miriam E. Pe- 
terson, Division of Libraries, Board of Ed- 
ucation, Chicago 

Small group discussions: development of 
cross-media learning centers / planning 
facilities / staff utilization / flexible pro- 
grams and independent study / library in- 
struction program / administrative respon- 
sibilities 

Wednesday, June 26 
12:30 p.m. 

Luncheon 

Tickets, $3.75, by advance reservation and at 
the ALA Central Ticket Desk. For advance 
reservation send check or money order 
to Mildred Walker, 5541 W. 98th Place, 
Shawnee Mission, Kan. 66207 

Presiding, Elinor Yungmeyer 

Evaluating the School Library Program—Mae 
Graham, School Libraries, Extension Divi- 
sion, State Department of Education, Balti- 
more 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES | 


President, Estellene P. Walker, State Li- 
brary Board, Columbia, S.C. executive 
secretary, Eleanor A. Ferguson, ALA head- 
quarters 


Monday, June 24 
2:00 p.m. 

Presiding, Estellene P. Walker 

The Library Services Act—The First Dozen 
Years—a symposium 

The Beginning—Evelyn Day Mullen, U.S. 
Office of Education Regional Office, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Changes in Funding—Emil W. Allen, Jr., New 
Hampshire State Library 

Changes in Services—Roxanna Austin 

Changes in the Role of the State Library— 
Walter W. Curley, Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

The Future of State Government—Donald D. 
Scriven, director, Administrative Services, 
State of Missouri 
4:30 p.m. 

Presiding, Estellene P. Walker 

Business meeting 

Nominating Committee Report—Robert R. 
McClarren, Northern Illinois Library Sys- 
tem, Morton Grove 

Approval of revised bylaws 

President’s Report 

Inauguration of incoming president 





AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE 
ASSOCIATION 


President, Mrs. C’Ceal P. Coombs, Yakima, 
Wash.; executive secretary, Edward G. 
Strable, ALA headquarters 


Monday, June 24 
10:00 a.m. 

Program cosponsored by the Library Commit- 
tee, President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped / Association of Amer- 
ican Library Schools / Library Education 
Division. See Library Committee, Presi- 
dent's Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped 


Thursday, June 27 
8:00 a.m. 
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Presiding, Mrs. C'Ceal P. Coombs 
Membership meeting 


10:00 a.m. 
Presiding, Peter S. Jennison, New York City, 
chairman, ALTA Program Committee 
Informational meeting for trustees concern- 
ing ALA, ALTA, the conference exhibits, 
and other subjects 


12:00 noon 

Luncheon 

Tickets, $4.50, by advance reservation and at 
the ALA Central Ticket Desk. For advance 
reservation. send check or money order 
payable to American Library Association to 
ALTA office, ALA headquarters. 

Trustees Unlimited?—Part I 

Presiding, Peter S. Jennison 

Speaker: Bart Lytton, president and board 
chairman, Lytton Savings and Loan, Los 
Angeles 


2:00 p.m. 

Trustees Unlimited?—Part 11 

Presiding, Peter S. Jennison 

The Changing Institution of Public Library 
Trusteeship—a panel discussion 

Moderator, Harold Hacker, Rochester Public 
Library, New York 

Panel: John F. Anderson, Tucson Public 
Library; Mark Keane, executive secretary, 
International City Managers Association; 
Donald Koepp, University of California Li- 
brary, Berkeley; Paul F. Gorby, trustee, 
North Suburban Library System, Morton 
Grove, Ill. 


6:00 p.m. 

Trustee Hospitality Gala—Dinner/Theater 
preceded by informal cocktail party (cash 
bar). Open to all who wish to attend. 

Tickets, by advance reservation and at the 
ALA Central Ticket Desk, covers dinner, 
theater, and transportation. Tickets can be 
sold only for complete event. Following 
dinner, buses will take group to the Starlite 
Theater and retum to hotels 


Friday, June 28 
12:00 noon 
ALTA Recognition Luncheon 
Tickets, $4.50, by advance reservation and at 


divisions 


American Library Trustee Association 


the ALA Central Ticket Desk. For advance 
reservation send check or money order 
payable to American Library Association to 
the ALTA office, ALA headquarters 
Presiding, Mrs. C’Ceal P. Coombs 
Recognition of ALTA members 
Trustee Citation winners 
Speaker to be announced 





Assembly of State 
Associations Committee 


Chairman, Mrs. Dorothy E. Rosen, Santa 
Fe, N.M. 


Wednesday, June 26 
10:00 a.m. 

Regional meetings: 
Region I (Connecticut, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont) 
Region II (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia) 
Region III (Arizona, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas) 
Region IV .(Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Nevada, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Utah, Wyoming) 
Region У (Alaska, California, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington) 
Region VI (Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin) 
Region VII (Delaware, Maryland, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia) 
12:00 noon 

Luncheon—to honor state trustee associations 
and state library agencies 

Tickets, $4.50, by advance reservation and at 
ALA Central Ticket Desk. For advance 
reservation send check or money order 
payable to American Library Association to 
ALTA office, ALA Leadquarters 

Presiding, Mrs. Dorothy E. Rosen 

Highlights of the Work of the National Ad- 
visory Commission on Libraries 

Speakers to be announced 
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divisions 


Association of College and КАБ Libraries 





ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE 
AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


President, James Humphry Ш, Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, New York; executive 
secretary, George M. Bailey, ALA head- 
quarters 

Monday, June 24 
10:00 a.m. 

Presiding, James Humphry III 

Business meeting 

Report of the National Advisory Commission 
on Libraries—Implication for Academic 

_ and Research Libraries 
Speaker: Dan M. Lacy, senior vice-president, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
member, National Advisory Commission on 
Libraries 

Implications for Accrediting Agencies, Stan- 
dards, Surveys 

Reactor panel: Anne Edmonds, James E. 
Richards, Jr, Norman E. Tanis, Ellsworth 
G. Mason, Warren J. Hans, Edwin E. Wil- 
liams 


College Libraries Section 


Chairman, Audrey North, School of Library 
Science, Syracuse University, N.Y.; secre- 
tary, Jean P. Black, Library, Portland State 
College, Ore. 

Thursday, June 20, 


3:00 p.m. to University of Kansas 
Saturday, June 22, Lawrence 
2:00 p.m. 


See Preconference Meetings, Non-Western 
Materials for Undergraduate Collections 


Tuesday, June 25 
2:00 p.m. 

Presiding, Audrey North 

Business meeting 

Interinstitutional Systems and the College Li- 
brary: A Forward Look 

Introduction: Audrey North 

Contributions of Regional Computorization to 
Small Colleges—Frederick С. Kilgour, 
Ohio College Library Center, Ohio State 
University, Columbus 

The Role of the College Library in the 3-R’s 
Systems—E. J. Josey, Bureau of Academic 
and Research Libraries, New York State Li- 
brary, Albany 
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Summary and remarks—Robert W. Evans, 
Oberlin College Library, Ohio 


Non-Western Resources Committee 


Chairman, Andre Nitecki, School of Li- 
brary Science, Syracuse University, N.Y. 


Thursday, June 20, - 

3:00 p.m. to University of Kansas 
Saturday, June 22, Lawrence 

2:00 p.m. 


See Preconference Meetings, Non-Western 
Materials for Undergraduate Collections 


Junior College Libraries Section 
Chairman, Mrs. Alice B. Griffith, Library, 
Mohawk Valley Community College, Utica, 
N.Y.; secretary, Mrs. Ruth E. Riggs, Li- 
brary, Middlesex County College, Edison, 
N.J. 

Wednesday, June 19, 


3:00 p.m. to Chase-Park Plaza Hotel 
Saturday, June 22, St. Louis 
12:00 noon 


See Preconference Meetings, Library Services 
to Vocational-Technical Education Pro- 
grams in Junior College Libraries 


Tuesday, June 25 
12:00 noon 

Luncheon 

Tickets, $3.95, at the ALA Central Ticket 
Desk 

Presiding, Mrs. Alice B. Griffith 

Implications of the Report of the National 
Advisory Commission on Libraries for Ju- 
nior College Libraries-Robert H. Deily, Li- 
brary Services, State University of New 
York, Albany 
2:00 p.m. 

Presiding, Mrs. Alice B. Griffith 

Reports on activities of interest to JCLS 
members 


Library Services Committee 


Chairman, Katharine M. Stokes, Division of 
Library Services and Educational Facili- 
ties, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 


Monday, June 24 
4:30 p.m. 
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divisions 


Association of College and Research Libraries 


Program cosponsored by Reference Services 
Division / RTSD Acquisitions Section 

Presiding, Katharine M. Stokes 

The Bibliographer in the Academic Library 
—Robert Haro, Institute of Governmental 
Affairs, University of California, Davis 

Reactor panel members: Helen M. Welch, 
University of Illinois, Urbana; Alan R. 
Taylor, African Studies, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington; William H. Kurth, 
Washington University Libraries, St. Louis 

Moderator, William H. Kurth 

Wednesday, June 26 
10:00 a.m. - 

Program cosponsored by RTSD Acquisitions 
Section. See RTSD Acquisitions Section 


Rare Books Section 
Chairman, Lawrence S. Thompson, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington; secretary, Ho- 
well J. Heaney, Free Library of Philadel- 
phia 

Thursday, June 20, 


2:00 p.m. to Linda Hall Library 
Saturday, June 22, and 
12:00 noon Muehlebach Hotel 


See Preconference Meetings, The Antiquarian 
Book Trade in the Twentieth Century 


Subject Specialists Section 
Chairman, Richard L. Snyder, Drexel Insti- 
tute of Technology Libraries, Philadelphia; 
secretary, Mrs. Lois Fern, U.S. Information 
Agency Library, Washington, D.C. 

Tuesday, June 25 
2:30 p.m. 

Program cosponsored by the ACRL SSS Law 
and Political Science Subsection / ACRL 
SSS Slavic and East European Subsection 

Presiding, Richard L. Snyder 

Advances in Soviet Librarianship and. Legal 
Bibliography 

Continuity and Change in Russian Librarian- 
ship—Ray R. Suput, Case Western Reserve 
University Libraries, Cleveland 

Bibliographic Sources in Soviet Law—Vaclav 
Mostecky, Foreign Law Reference, Har- 
vard Law School Library, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Thursday, June 97 
2:00 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by Music Library Asso- 
ciation. See Music Library Association 





AGRICULTURE AND BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
SUBSECTION 


Chairman, Mrs. Pauline W. Jennings, Divi- 
sion of Lending, National Agricultural Li- 
brary, Washington, D.C.; secretary, Mrs. 
Blanche L. Oliveri, National Agricultural 
Library, Washington, D.C. 

Monday, June 24 
4:30 p.m. 

Presiding, Mrs. Pauline W. Jennings 

Communications Technology and Agricultural 
Information—Joseph Becker, Information 
Science, Interuniversity Communications 
Council (EDUCOM), Washington, D.C. 





ART SUBSECTION 


Chairman, James K. Dickson, Fine Arts 
Department, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore; secretary, Nancy L. Johnson, 
Art Department, Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary 

Tuesday, June 25 
2:00 p.m. 

Presiding, James K. Dickson 

Business meeting 

Far Eastern Books on Art—Ancient and 
Modern—Laurence C. Sickman, director, 
William Rockwell Nelson Gallery, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Tour of gallery 





EDUCATION AND BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 
SUBSECTION 


Chairman, Barbara S. Marks, Library, New 
York University 


Tuesday, June 25 
4:30 p.m. 
Presiding, Barbara S. Marks 
Library Services for Education and Behav- 
ioral Sciences—an organization meeting 
Panel members to be announced 


LAW AND POLITICAL SCIENCE SUBSECTION 


Chairman, Morris L. Cohen, Biddle Law 
Library, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia; secretary, Hugh Montgomery, Li- 
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divisions 


Association of Hospital and Institution Libraries 


brary, University of Massachusetts, Аш- 
herst 


Tuesday, June 25 

2:00—2:30 p.m. 
Presiding, Morris L. Cohen 
Business meeting 


2:30 p.m. 

Program cosponsored by the ACRL Subject 
Specialists Section / ACRL SSS Slavic and 
East European Subsection. See АСАТ, Sub- 
ject Specialists Section 


SLAVIC AND EAST EUROPEAN SUBSECTION 


Chairman, Jerzy (George) j. Maciuszko, 
John G. White Department, Cleveland 
Public Library; secretary, George E. Perry, 
Slavic and Central European Division, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


Tuesday, June 25 

2:00—2:30 p.m. 
Presiding, Jerzy (George) J. Maciuszko 
Business meeting 


2:30 p.m. 

Program cosponsored by the ACRL Subject 
Specialists Section / ACRL SSS Law and 
Political Science Subsection. See ACRL 
Subject Specialists Section 


University Libraries Section 


Chairman, Stuart Forth, University of Ken- 
tucky Libraries, Lexington; secretary, 
Lorna D. Fraser, University of Toronto, 
Victoria University, Queen’s Park, Ontario, 
Canada 


Tuesday, June 25 
8:30 p.m. 

Presiding, Stuart Forth 

Standards for University Libraries—Propos- 
als, Problems, and Prognosis 

Speakers to be announced 


Extension Library Service Committee 


Chairman, Clover M. Flanders, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
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Tuesday, June 25 
2:00 p.m. 

Presiding, Clover M. Flanders 

Organizing an Urban Intelligence System to 
Meet the Needs of Policy Makers at the 
Metropolitan and Regional Levels of Deci- 
sion Making—John Osman, senior fellow, 
The Brookings Institution, Washington, 
D.C. 





Urban Universities Library Committee 


Chairman, Bernard Kreissman, City Col- 
lege, City University of New York, N.Y. 
Tuesday, June 25 
2:00 p.m. 
Presiding, Bernard Kreissman 
Program to be announced 





ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL 
: AND INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


President, Mary A. Walsh, Library, U.S. 
Veterans Administration Hospital, North- 
port, N.Y.; executive secretary, Eleanor 
Phinney, ALA headquarters 


Sunday, June 93 
1:30-4:30 p.m. 

Advance reservation requested. See instruc- 
tions at end of AHIL program. 

Presiding, Mary A. Walsh 

Workshop on Areas of Library iis of 
Concern to Hospital and Institution Librar- 
ies : 

Keynote speaker: Margaret E. Monroe, Li- 
brary School, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 

Elements of Effective Services for Various 
Age Groups—a panel presentation 

Children’s Services—Virginia Heffernan, Li- 
brary Development Division, New York 
State Library, Albany 

Services for Young Adults—Loretta Winkler, 
Westchester Library System, Mt. Vernon, 
N.Y. 

Adult Services—Kathleen B. Hegarty, Boston 
Public Library 

Services for the Aging—Mrs. Muriel C. Javelin, 
Nassau Library System, Garden City, N.Y. . 
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Question period 

Resource panel: Virginia Heffernan; Loretta 
Winkler; Mrs. Muriel C. Javelin; Mis. 
Eleanor T. Smith; Robert S. Bray, Division 
for the Blind and Physically Handicapped, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.; 
Mildred T. Moody, Clen Lake State Sana- 
torium, Minnetonka, Minn. Marion Н. 
Vedder, Library Development Division, 
New York State Library, Albany 


4:30 p.m. 
Exhibit of reading aids for the handicapped 
—browsing period 


6:00 p.m. 

Dinner (social hour at 5:30 p.m.) 

Tickets, $5.25, by advance reservation. See 
instructions at end of AHIL program. 

Presiding, Mary A. Walsh 

Speaker: Louis Meyer, author of Off the 
Sauce 


Monday, June 24 
8:30-11:30 a.m. 

By advance reservation. See instructions at 
end of AHIL program. 

Workshop on Areas of Library Services of 
Concern to Hospital and Institution Librar- 
ies 
Small group discussions of problems and 

practices brought out in Sunday session 

Group I: Corrections—Marion Н. Vedder, 

leader 

Group II: The Blind and Other Physically 

Handicapped—Robert S. Bray, leader 

Group Ш: Long-term Hospitalized Pa- 

tients, Including Psychiatric, Neurological, 

and the Mentally Reterded—Mildred T. 

Moody, leader 


12:30 p.m. 

Awards luncheon 

Tickets, $2.75, by advance reservation. See 
instructions at end of AHIL program. 

Presiding, Mary A. Walsh 

Presentation of awards 

New Developments and Techniques in Cor- 
rections; Their Implications for Library 
Services—E, Preston Sharp, general secre- 
tary, American Correctional Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

Membership meeting 


divisions 
Children’s Services Division 


Tuesday, June 25 


2:00 p.m. 


Seminar on Large-scale Efforts and Their Ef- 


fects on Hospital and Nursing School Li- 
braries 


Moderator, Pauline M. Vaillancourt, Lee 


Coombe Memorial Library, Memorial Sloan- 
Kettering Cancer Center, New York 


Panel members: Dorothy Smith, Veterans Ad- 


ministration Hospital, Cleveland; Mrs. Jean 
Frohlich, library, Sinai Hospital, Baltimore; 
other to be announced 


Wednesday. June 26 


8:00 a.m.—1:30 p.m. 


Tour (includes box luncheon and round-trip 


bus fare) of library and museum of Mennin- 
ger Clinic, Topeka, Kan. Limited to 66 per- 
sons. Tickets, $4.75, by advance reserva- 
tion. See instructions at end of AHIL рго- 


gram. 


NOTE: Ádvance reservations are requested for 


the workshop sessions listed above (on 
Sunday and Monday), and advance sale of 
tickets will be required for the dinner on 
Sunday, luncheon on Monday, and the tour 
to the Menninger Clinic оп Wednesday. 
Reservation forms are available from Ge- 
neva Smith, Library, U.S. Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospital, Kansas City, Mo. 64128. 
No reservations for the meals and the tour 
can be accepted after June 19. 





CHILDREN’S SERVICES 


DIVISION 


President, Mrs. Augusta Baker, New York 
Public Library; executive secretary, Ruth 
W. Tarbox, ALA headquarters 


Sunday, June 23 


5:00-7:30 p.m. 


Joint buffet supper with American Association 


of School Librarians. See American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians 


Tuesday, June 25 


7:30 p.m. 


Newbery-Caldecott Awards Dinner 
Tickets, $8.50, by advance reservation. Ta- 


bles for ten. Cash bar will open at 6:30 
P.M. For advance reservation send check or 
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divisions 


Library Administration Division 


money order payable to American Library 
Association to CSD office, ALA headquar- 
ters. Tickets and table reservations will be 
sent by mail. 

Presiding, Mrs. Augusta Baker 

Presentation of Newbery and Caldecott Med- 
als-Mrs. Mae Durham, School of Librari- 
anship, University of California, Berkeley, 
chairman, Newbery-Caldecott Awards 
Committee 

Newbery Medal to Elaine L. Konigsburg for 
From the Mixed-up Files of Mrs. Basil E. 
Frankweiler (Atheneum) 

Caldecott Medal to Ed Emberley for Drum- 
mer Hoff (Prentice-Hall) 

Reception (cash bar) for Mrs. Konigsburg 
and Mr. Emberly will immediately follow 
the dinner 


Wednesday, June 26 . 
10:00 a.m, 

Program cosponsored by American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians / Public Library 
Association / Young Adult Services Divi- 
sion 

Librarians who Work with Children and 
Young People Face the Future Together 

Presiding, Mrs. Augusta Baker 

Children and Young People, Today and To- 
morrow—Jeanne Noble, professor of edu- 
cation, Center for Human Relations and 
Community Studies, New York University 

Small group discussions at tables for ten, 

each with a discussion leader and recorder. 
Each group will consider one of the fol- 
lowing topics: 
Cooperating to provide maximum library 
programming to children and young peo- 
ple; Cooperating on the provision of max- 
imum library materials for children and 
young people; Determining our separate 
and/or mutual responsibilities in providing 
library services to children and young peo- 
ple 


8:30 p.m. 

Presiding, Mrs. Augusta Baker 

Summary of the 10:00 a.m. discussion groups 
and a reactor panel commenting on the 
summaries 

Membership meeting 

Presentation of the Mildred L. Batchelder 
Award 
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INFORMATION SCIENCE AND 
AUTOMATION DIVISION 


President, Joseph Becker, director of infor- 
mation science, Interuniversity Communi- 
cations Council (EDUCOM), Washing- 
ton, D.C.; executive secretary, Don S. Cul- 
bertson, ALA headquarters 


Friday, June 21, 


9:00 a.m. to Continental and 
Saturday, June 22, President hotels 
5:00 p.m. 


See Preconference Meetings, Library Equip- 
ment Institute: Charging Systems 


Thursday, June 27 
2:00 p.m. 

Program cosponsored by Resources and Tech- 
nical Services Division / RTSD Serials Sec- 
Чоп. See Resources and Technical Services 
Division 

Friday, June 28 
2:00 p.m. 

Presiding, Joseph Becker 

MARC II Bibliographical Format—a presen- 
tation including special graphics and au- 
diovisual aids—Mrs. Henriette Avram, In- 
formation Systems Office, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 

Question and answer period 

Membership meeting 





LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 
` DIVISION 


President, Eileen Thornton, Library, Ober- 
lin College, Ohio; executive secretary, Mrs. 
Ruth R. Frame, ALA headquarters 


Friday, June 21, 


9:00 a.m. to Continental and 
Saturday, June 22, President hotels 
5:00 p.m. 


See Preconference Meetings, Library Equip- 
ment Institute: Charging Systems 


Thursday, June 27 
10:00 a.m. 

Program cosponsored by LAD Personnel Ad- 
ministration Section / LAD PAS Code of 
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Ethies Committee 

Presiding, Eileen Thornton 

Open hearing on a proposed revision of the 
Code of Ethics for Librarians. À copy of 
the revision appears in this issue of the 
ALA Bulletin, page 511. 


Membership meeting 


Buildings and Equipment Section 


Chairman, Jack R. Chitwood, Rockford 
Public Library, Ill; secretary, Dean Coch- 
ran Gross, Harrisburg Public Library, Pa. 


Friday, June 21, 


9:00 a.m. to Continental and 
Saturday, June 22, President hotels 
5:00 p.m. 


See Preconference Meetings, Library Equip- 
ment Institute: Charging Systems 


‚ Wednesday, June 26 
16:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Jack R. Chitwood 

Concepts of Service in the Development of 
Building Programs—a panel presentation 

Moderator, Jack R. Chitwood 

School Library Service Concepts—Cora Paul 
Bomar, Division of Educational Media, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, N.C. 

College and University Library Service Con- 
cepts—Warren B. Kuhn, library, Iowa State 
University, Ames 

Public Library Service Concepts—speaker to 
be announced 

Consultants and Service Concepts—Hoyt Gal- 
vin, Public Library of Charlotte and Meck- 
lenburg, Charlotte, N.C. 


Architecture Committee for Public 
Libraries 


Chairman, Jasper H. Wright, Public Li- 
brary, South Bend, Ind. 


Thursday, June 27 
4:30 p.m. 

Program cosponsored by LAD Circulation 
Services Section. See LAD Circulation Ser- 
vices Section 


divisions 


Library Administration Division 





Building Committee for College and 
University Libraries 


Chairman, Bernard Kreissman, City Col- 
lege of New York 


Thursday, June 27 
2:00 p.m. 

Presiding, Bernard Kreissman 

Coordinated Environment—Heating, Cooling, 
Lighting, Plumbing, Ventilating 

Speaker—Ranger Farrell, Ranger Farrell Asso- 
ciates, Irvington, N.Y. 





Building Committee for Hospital, 
Institution, and Special Libraries 


Chairman, Roderick G. Swartz, Tulsa 
City-County Library System 


Tuesday, June 25 
8:30 a.m. 

Three seminars on Building Problems in Hos- 
pital, Institution, and Special Libraries 

Seminar I—Libraries for Blind and Physically 
Handicapped 

Presiding, Roderick G. Swartz 

Library Planning for the Blind and Physically 
Handicapped—Robert S. Bray, Division 
for the Blind and Physically Handicapped, 
Library of Congress 

Seminar II—Hospital Libraries 

Presiding John M. Connor, Los Angeles 
County Medical Association, Calif. 

Audiovisual Media in the Hospital Libraries: 
Its Pros and. Cons—a panel discussion 

Moderator, Mrs. Mary Evans, Research Hos- 
pital and Medical Center, Kansas City 

Speakers to be announced 

Seminar Il—Libraries in Correctional Insti- 
tutions 

Presiding, William T. Henderson, Michigan 
State Library, Lansing 

Design Problems in Correctional Institutions 
—E. Preston Sharp, general secretary, 
American Correctional Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Planning School Library Quarters 
Committee 


Chairman, Lillian L. Batchelor, Board of 
Education Libraries, Philadelphia 
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divisions 
Library Administration Division 


Wednesday, June 26 
4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Lillian L. Batchelor 

Facilities for Housing and Utilizing Nonbook 
Materials in the School Library: listening 
and viewing / audiovisual storage / mate- 
rials production 

Speakers: Theodore Johnson, Oak Park-River 
Forest High School, Ill; James A. Boula 
and Edward Bydalek, Office of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, 
Il; David Boyd, Oak Park-River Forest 
High School, Ш. 


Circulation Services Section 


Chairman, Oswald H. Joerg, Public Li- 
brary, Davenport, Iowa; secretary, John R. 
May, Hope College Library, Holland, 
Mich. 


Thursday, June 27 
4:30 p.m. 

Program cosponsored by LAD BES Architec- 
ture Committee for Public Libraries 

Presiding, Oswald H. Joerg 

Architectural Requirements for Circulation 
Services 

Speakers: H. William Axford, Florida Atlan- 
tic Univerity, Boca Raton; J. Russell Bai- 
ley, architect, АТА, Orange, Va.; William 
Chait, Dayton and Montgomery County 
Public Library, Ohio 


LOMS Budgeting, Accounting, and 
Costs Committee 


Chairman, Clarence Gorchels, Oregon Col- 
lege of Education, Monmouth 


Thursday, June 27 
4:30 p.m. 
fresiding, Clarence Gorchels 
How to Succeed with a Budget Presentation 
Speaker: Stanley Cowle, administrator, Hen- 
nepin County, Minn. 


LOMS Statistics Committee for 
College and University Libraries 


Chairman, Theodore Samore, School of Li- 
brary and Information Science, University 
of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
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Tuesday, June 25 
4:30 p.m. 

Presiding, Theodore Samore 

Determination of a System for Collecting and 
Disseminating Statistical Information about 
Academic Libraries 

Speakers to be announced 


Personnel Administration Section 
Chairman, Mary L. Dyar, Public Library, 


Minneapolis; secretary, Mrs. Marjorie M. 
McAlister 


Thursday, June 27 
10:00 a.m. 

Program cosponsored by Library Administra- 
tion Division / LAD PAS Code of Ethics 
Committee. 

See Library Administration Division 


Code of Ethics Committee 


Chairman, John F. Anderson, Public Li- 
brary, Tucson 


Thursday, June 27 
10:00 a.m. 

Program cosponsored bv Library Administra- 
tion Division / LAD Personnel Administra- 
tion Section, See Library Administration 
Division 


Public Relations Section 


Chairman, Miss Howard Hubbard, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore; secretary, 
Mrs. Betty Jo Rule, Denver Public Library 


Friday, June 28 
2:00 p.m. 

Program cosponsored by the LAD PRS Publi- 
cations Committee 

Presiding, Miss Howard Hubbard 

Library Publications Directed to the Nonli- 
brary User 

Speaker: Don Roberts, 

Business meeting 


Friends of Libraries Committee ` 


Chairman, Mrs. Max E. Miller, trustee, 
Public Library, Mobile, Ala. 
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Wednesday, June 26 

10:00 a.m. 
Presiding, Mrs. Max E. Miller 
Program to be announced 


Wednesday, June 26 
12:15 p.m. 

Luncheon 

Tickets, $6, by advance reservation and at 

_the ALA Central Ticket Desk. For advance 

reservation. send check or money order 
payable to American Library Association to 
LAD office, ALA headquarters 

Presiding, Mrs. Max E. Miller 

Speaker to be announced 


Publications Committee 


Chairman, Jean Barry Molz, Baltimore 
County Public Library, Towson, Md. 


Friday, June 28 
2:00 p.m. 

Program cosponsored by LAD Public Rela- 
tions Section. See LAD Public Relations 
Section 





Recruitment Office Regional 
Representatives 


Chairman, Andrew Geddes, Nassau Li- 
brary System, Roosevelt Field Shopping 
Center, Garden City, N.Y. ; 


Thursday, June 27 
2:00 p.m. 

Presiding, Herschel V. Anderson, State Li- 
brary, Raleigh, N.C. 

Effective Public Relations Recruits—a p 
discussion 

Cooperative Efforts to Produce a Recruitment 
Film—Donald Hunt, Library Careers, 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadel- 
phia 

Workshop for Student Assistants—Mrs. Sara 
R. Mack, Library Education, Kutztown 
State College, Kutztown, Pa. ` 

The Role of the State Representative in the 
Recruitment Network—Mary, Jack Wintle, 
Division for the Blind and Physically 


Handicapped, Library of Congress, Wash- | 


ington, D.C. 
Use of a Convention to Focus Attention on 


divisions 


Library Education Division 


Recruitment—Matthew R. Wilt, executive 
director, Catholic Library Association, 
Haverford, Pa. 

Federal Funds as a Stimulant to Recruitment 
Efforts—speaker to be announced 





LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


President, Rose L. Vormelker, School of Li- 
brary Science, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio; executive secretary, Agnes L. Rea- 
gan, ALA headquarters 


Monday, June 24 
10:00 a.m. 

Program cosponsored by Library Committee, 
Presidents Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped / Association of Ameri- 
can Library Schools / American Library 
Trustee Association, See Library Commit- 
tee, President's Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped 
4:30 p.m. 

Program cosponsored by Association of Ameri- 
can Library Schools /Junior Members 
Round Table. See Junior Members Round 
Table 


Tuesday, June 25 
2:00-6:00 p.m. 

Program cosponsored by the LED Legislation 
Committee / Association of American Li- 
brary Schools 

Presiding, Frank L. Schick, School of Library 
and Information Science, University of 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee 

Library Education Legislation and Research 
Funding 
2:00-3:45 p.m. 

Session I~Legislative and Funding Outlook 

Presiding, Raynard C. Swank, School of Li- 
brarianship, University of California, Berke- 
ley 

ALA Washington Office View—speaker to be 
announced 

Administrative Guidelines—Ray Ету and 
Paul Janaske, Division of Library Services 

-and Educational Facilities, U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C. 

Foundation Support—Melville J. Ruggles, 
Council on Library Resources, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Question and answer period 
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division 


Public Library Association 


4:00-5:45 p.m. 
Session II—How to Submit Grant Proposals 


Speakers: Jack Dalton, School of Library Ser- . 


vice, Columbia University, New York; Her- 
· bert Goldhor, Graduate School of Library 

Science, University of Illinois, Urbana; Jes- 

se H. Shera, School of Library Science, Case 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
Question and answer period 


Wednesday, June 26 
10:00 a.m. 

Presiding, Rose L. Vormelker 

Membership meeting 

Program meeting based on guidelines for 
training programs for library technical as- 
sistants developed by LED Interdivisional 
Committee on Training Programs for Sup- 
portive Library Staff 

Presiding, Dorothy F. Deininger, Graduate 
School of Library Science, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, N.J. 

Speakers to be announced 





Legislation Committee | 


Chairman, Frank L. Schick, School of Li- 
brary and Information Science, University 
of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


Tuesday, June 25 
2:00-6:00 p.m. 

Program cosponsored by Library Education 
Division / Association of American Library 
Schools. See Library Education Division 





Research Committee 


Chairman, Guy Garrison, Graduate School 
of Library Science, University of Illinois, 
Urbana 


Wednesday, June 26 
8:00-9:30 a.m. 

Program cosponsored by AALS Research 
Committee 

Presiding, John A. McCrossan, School of Li- 
brary Science, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio 

Directors of three library research projects in 
progress or recently completed will de- 
scribe the organization, methodology, and 
results of their work. 
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Participants: Mrs. Florence D. Cleary and 
Mrs. Ruth Allen, University of South Flor- 
ida, Tampa; Haynes McMullen, Graduate 
Library School, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington; Marina Axeen, Ball State Univer- 
sity, Muncie, Ind. 


Teachers Section 


Chairman, Sara I. Fenwick, Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Budd L. Gambee, School of 
Library Science, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill 


Thursday, June 27 
12:15 p.m. 

Luncheon 

Tickets, $3.25, at the ALA Central Ticket 
Desk 

Presiding, Sara I. Fenwick 

Developing Independent Study Буйла їп 
Library Science—Margaret E. Monroe, Li- 
brary School University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 

Reactor, Peter Hiatt, Graduate Library 
School, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
and Indiana State Library, Indianapolis 





PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President, Helen E. Fry, Special Services 
Library, Headquarters, 4th U.S. Army, 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; executive secre- 
tary, Eleanor A. Ferguson, ALA head- 
quarters 


Tuesday, June 25 
2:00 p.m. 

Program sponsored by PLA Metropolitan Area 
Library Service Committee 

Presiding, Helen E. Fry 

The Metropolitan Library Looks to Its Future 
—a panel discussion 

Moderator, Henry Т. Drennan, Library Plan- 
ning and Development Branch, U.S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D.C., chairman, 
Metropolitan Area Library Service Commit- 
tee 

Service to the Disadvantaged—John C. Frantz, 
Brooklyn Public Library 
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Areawide Use of the Central Library—H. С. 
Johnston, Metropolitan Library Project, De- 
troit Public Library 

Role of the State Library—F. William Sum- 
mers, Florida State Library 

Summary speaker-Norman Beckman, direc- 
tor, Office of Governmental Relations, U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, Washington, D.C. 


Tuesday, June 25 
4:30 p.m. 
Presiding, Helen E. Fry 
Business meeting 
Approval of proposed Bylaw revisions 
Reports of committees 
President's report 
Inauguration of incoming president 


Wednesday, June 26 
10:00 a.m. 

Program cosponsored by the Children's Ser- 
vices Division / American Association of 
School Librarians / Young Adult Services 
Division. See Children's Services Division 


Armed Forces Librarians Section 


President, Egon Weiss, U.S. Military Acad- 
emy, West Point, N.Y.; secretary, Mrs. 
Helen А. Taliaferro, Ent Air Force Base, 
Colo. 


Monday, June 24 
8:30 a.m. 
Presiding, Egon Weiss 
Business and membership meeting 


10:00 a.m. 

Presiding, Egon Weiss 

Project Transition—a panel discussion 

Moderator, John L. Cook, Air Force Libraries 
Section, U.S. Air Force Military Personnel 
Center, Randolph Air Force Base, Tex. 

Panel members: Carlyle J. Frarey, School of 
Library Service, Butler Library, Columbia 
University, New York; Mrs. Ruth Sheahan 
Howard, Headquarters, First U.S. Army, 
Ft. George С. Meade, Ма; Ada E. 
Schwartz, deputy director, Army Library 
Program, Recreation and Education Divi- 
sion, Department of Army, Washington, 
D.C.; speaker from Office of Deputy Assis- 


divisions 
Reference Services Division 


tant,. Secretary of Defense (Manpower), 
Washington, D.C. 


12:15 p.m. 

Luncheon 

Tickets, $5, by advance reservation. Send 
check or money order payable to ALA to 
PLA office, ALA headquarters, by Tune 10. 

Presiding, Egon Weiss 

Book Needs of the Orient—David Kaser, Joint 
University Libraries, Nashville, Tenn. 

Award of Achievement Citation of the Armed 
Forces Librarians Section 





Interlibrary Cooperation Committee 


Chairman, E. Leonore White, Schenectady 
County Public Library, New York 


Monday, June 24 
8:30 a.m. 

Presiding, E. Leonore White 

The Systems Study: Interpretations of the Re- 
port 

Financial Aspects—Robert Н. Rohlf, Building 
Planning, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 

Governmental Aspects—S. Janice Kee, Dallas 

Public Service Aspects—Robert S. Ake, Finkel- 
stein Memorial Library, Spring Valley, N.Y. 


Wednesday, June 26 
8:30 a.m. 

Presiding, E. Leonore White 

The Systems Study: Its Impact on Three Sys- 
tems—reported by their directors: С. Lamar 
Wallis, Memphis and Shelby County Li- 
brary, Tenn.; Mrs. Mary К. McCulloch, 
Fairfax County Public Library, Va.; Clar- 
ence R. Walters, Wayne County Federated 
Library, Mich. 





REFERENCE SERVICES 
DIVISION 


President, David R. Watkins, Library, 
Fordham University, Bronx; executive sec- 
retary, Ruth M. White, ALA headquarters 
Monday, June 24 
4:30 p.m. 
Program cosponsored by ACRL Library Ser- 
vices Committee / RTSD Acquisitions Sec- 
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divisions 
Reference Services Division 


tion. See ACRL Library Services Commit- 
tee 


Thursday, June 27 
2:00 p.m. 

Presiding, William P. Filby, Maryland His- 
torical Society, Baltimore 

Is Genealogy Reference?—a symposium 

Panel members: Robert E. Scudder, Free Li- 
brary of Philadelphia; Gunther E. Pohl, 
Research Library of the New York Public 
Library; Mrs. Lucile A. Boykin, Dallas 
Public Library; other to be announced 

Membership meeting 


History Section 


Chairman, Felix E. Hirsch, Trenton State 
College Library, Trenton, N.J.; secretary, 


L. Dolores Ryan, Cleveland State Univer- 


sity 


Wednesday, June 26 
10:00 a.m. 
Presiding, Felix E. Hirsch 
Immigrant Trains-O. O. Winther, professor 
of history, Indiana University, Bloomington 
Business meeting 


Information Retrieval Committee 


Chairman, Edward С. Heiliger, United 
Aircraft Corporate Systems Center, Farm- 
ington, Conn. 


Wednesday, June 26 
10:00 a.m. 


Program cosponsored by RSD Science and 
Technology Reference Services Committee. 
See RSD Science and Technology Refer- 
ence Services Committee 


Interlibrary Loan Committee 


Chairman, Marjorie E. Karlson, Washing- 
ton University Library, St. Louis 


Thursday, June 27 
10:00 a.m. 
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Presiding, Marjorie E. Karlson 

Draft of New National Interlibrary Loan 
Code ` 

Open discussion 


RSD-RTSD Public Documents 
Interdivisional Committee 


Chairman, Joseph A. Rosenthal, New York 
Public Library 


Wednesday, June 26 
8:30-9:00 p.m. 
Presiding, Joseph A. Rosenthal 
Public Documents: Problems and Possibilities 
Introduction: Clifton J. Brock, University of 
North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill 


9:00 p.m. 

Discussion groups: 
Group 1: Document Classification—Cath- 
erine Maybury, Acquisitions Department, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, leader 
Group 2: Foreign Statistical Documents— 
Joyce Ball, Government Publications, Uni- 
versity of Nevada Library, Reno, leader 
Group 8: Technical Report Literature— 
William S. Budington, John Crerar Library, 
Chicago, leader 
Group 4: State Documents—William R. 
Pullen, Library, Georgia State College, 
Atlanta, leader 
Group 5: Local Governmental Documents 
—Eugene Bockman, Municipal Reference 
Library, New York City, leader 


i 


Science and Technology Reference 
Services Committee 


Chairman, John P. McGowan, Technologi- 
cal Institute, Northwestern University, Ev- 
anston, Ill. 


Wednesday, June 26 
10:00 a.m. : 

Program cosponsored by RSD Information 
Retrieval Committee 

Presiding, John P. McGowan 

Reference Librarian and Computer-based In- 
formation Services: Three Viewpoints—THE 
SUPPLIER—Seldon Terrant, managing editor 
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divisions 


Resources and Technical Services Division 


of Special Publications and Services, Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, Chemical Abstracts, 
Columbus / THE LIBRARIAN—Janet Ayers, 
Technological Institute, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Il. THe usen—An- 
thony Knipe, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ш. 
Moderator, John Р. McGowan 





RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL 
SERVICES DIVISION 


President, David C. Weber, Stanford Uni- 
versity Libraries, Stanford, Calif.; execu- 
tive secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth Rodell, ALA 
headquarters 


Wednesday, June 26 
8:30-10:00 p.m. 

Program sponsored by RSD-RTSD Public 
Documents Interdivisional Committee. See 
RSD-RTSD Public Documents Interdivi- 
sional Committee 


Thursday, June 27 
2:00 p.m. 

Program cosponsored by RTSD/RTSD Se- 
rials Section / Ínformation Science and 
Automation Division 

Presiding, David C. Weber 

Toward a National Serials Data Program 

The National Serials Data Program—Mrs. 
Elaine W. Woods, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Chemical Abstracts—Comprehensive List of 
Periodicals—and Its Relationship to the 
National Serials Data Program—James L. 
Wood, Chemical Abstracts Service, Colum- 
bus : 

The Use of Commercially Produced Ma- 
chine-readable Serial Data Bases—William 
M. Woods, Engineering Index Inc. 


4:30 p.m. 

Presiding, David C. Weber 

Membership and business meeting 

Background on 1967-68 Highlights—David C. 
Weber 

RTSD Section reports 

The RTSD/American Book Publishers’ Coun- 
cil Joint Committee—W. Carl Jackson, 
Pennsylvania State University Library, Uni- 
versity Park 


Library Resources and Technical Services— 
Paul S. Dunkin, Graduate School of Li- 
brary Service, Rutgers State University, 
New Brunswick, N.J. 

Bylaws Changes—Mrs. Jane Kibrick, Harvard 
University Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

How RTSD Achieves—Margaret С. Brown, 
Free Library of Philadelphia 


Acquisitions Section 


Chairman, Felix Reichmann, Library, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N.Y.; secretary, 
Marietta Chicorel, Ulrich’s International 
Periodicals Directory, R. R. Bowker Co., 
New York 


Monday, June 24 
4:30 p.m. 

Program cosponsored by the ACRL Library 
Services Committee / Reference Services 
Division. See ACRL Library Services Com- 
mittee 


Wednesday, June 26 
10:00 a.m. 

Program cosponsored by ACRL Library Ser- 
vices Committee. 

Presiding, Felix Reichmann 

Tools of Our Craft 

Publication of American Bibliographical Tools 
—Daniel Melcher, R. R. Bowker Co., New 
York 

The Acquisitions Librarian Uses Bibliographi- 
cal Tools~Mrs. Avis С. Zebker, Brooklyn 
Public Library 

Use of American Bibliographical Tools in Se- 
lecting Standing Orders for Libraries 
Richard Abel, Pcrtland 


Cataloging and Classification Section 


Chairman, Mrs. Dorothy P. Ladd, Library, 
Boston University; secretary, Hilda Stein- 
weg, Library, University of South Ala- 
bama, Mobile 


Thursday, June 27 
8:30 p.m. 

Problems in the Application of the Anglo- 
American Cataloging Rules: A Seminar 
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divisions 


Resources and Technical Services Division 


Presiding, Mrs. Dorothy P. Ladd 

Introduction and analysis of problems en- 
countered in the use of the rules in all 
kinds of libraries—outline of three problem 
areas 

Speaker: Pauline A. Seely, Public Library, 
Denver 


Friday, June 28 
1:30-2:30 p.m. 

Problems in the Application of the Anglo- 
American Cataloging Rules: A Seminar 

Presiding, Mrs. Dorothy P. Ladd 

Presentation of problem areas: selection and 
form of entry; corporate entries 

Speakers: Frances Hinton, Free Library of 
Philadelphia; Carolyn A. Small, Yale Uni- 
versity Library, New Haven, Conn. 

Small group discussions—3:00-5:00 p.m.. 


Saturday, June 29 
8:30-9:00 a.m. 

Problems in the Application of the Anglo- 
American Cataloging Rules: A Seminar 

Presiding, Mrs. Dorothy P. Ladd 

Presentation of problem area: nonbook mate- 
rials 

Speaker: Katherine Clugston, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 


Saturday, June 29 
9:15-10:15 a.m. 
Small group discussions 


Saturday, June 29 
11:00 a.m. 
Summary—speaker to be announced 


Planning Committee 


Chairman, Helen M. Welch, University of 
Illinois, Urbana 


Wednesday, June 26 
4:30 p.m. 

Presiding, Helen M. Welch 

Work projects meeting to discuss proposed 
studies and projects in the area of technical 
services. A panel composed of the chair- 
men of the RTSD section Policy and Re- 
search committees and the RTSD Re- 
sources Committee will comment on the 
proposals. 
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Reproduction of Library Materials 
Section 


Chairman, William S. Budington, John 
Crerar Library, Chicago; secretary, Robert 
C. Sullivan, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Thursday, June 21 
8:30 p.m. 

Presiding, William S. Budington 

Facsimile Transmission—Link in. Library Net- 
works 

Moderator, David W. Heron, Library, Uni- 
versity of Nevada, Reno 


Facsimile Transmission in Perspective: A 


New Dimension in Interlibrary Communi- 
cation—Mrs. Sharon Schatz, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 

An Experimental Analysis of System Costs— 
Ralph Shoffner, University of California, 
Berkeley 

The Future: Problems and Prospects—Har- 
old G. Morehouse, University of Nevada, 
Reno ` 


Serials Section 


Chairman, William H. Huff, Library, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana; secretary, Bev- 
erly M. Pfeifer, Library, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Thursday, June 27 
2:00 p.m. 

Program cosponsored by Resources and Tech- 
nical Services Division / Information Sci- 
ence and Automation Division. See Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division 


Technical Services Costs Committee 


Chairman, Rexford S. Beckham, Library, 
University of California, Santa Cruz 


Wednesday, June 26 
8:30 p.m. 

Presiding, Rexford S. Beckham 

The Costs of Technical Services 

Review of past cost studies and their method- 
ologies / some cost data on acquisitions / 
some cost data on cataloging / some cost 
data on reclassifying from Dewey to LC 
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committees 


Chapter Relationships Special Committee 


Speakers to be announced 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES 
DIVISION 


President, Mary L. Woodworth, Library 
School, University of Wisconsin, Madison; 
executive secretary, Ruth W. Tarbox, ALA 
headquarters 

Wednesday, June 26 
10:00 a.m. 

Program cosponsored by the Children’s Ser- 
vices Division / American Association of 








Audio-Visual Committee 


Chairman, John H. Moriarty, Purdue Uni- 
versity Libraries, Lafayette, Ind. 
Monday, June 24, 8:30 a.m.—12:00 noon 
Monday, June 24, 2:00-6:00 p.m. 
Tuesday, June 25, 10:30 p.m.-1:00 a.m. 
Wednesday, June 26, 8:30 а.т.-12:00 noon 
Thursday, June 27, 8:30 a.m.—12:00 noon 
Thursday, June 27, 2:00-6:00 p.m. 


Film Potpouri—film showings presented by 
the Film Showings Subcommittee 

Chairman, Mrs. Bertha Northern, Kansas City 
Public Library, Mo. 


School Librarians / Public Library Associa- 
tion. See Children’s Services Division 


Thursday, June 27 
2:00 p.m. 

Presiding, Mary L. Woodworth 

Membership meeting 

Special activities and project reports: Guide- 
book on Young Adult Services in the 
Public Library / Library Services for Disad- 
vantaged Youth / National Library Week / 
Best Books for Young Adults / Publisher’s 
Relations / Exploratory Book Awards / 
One-Minute Book Talks / Slides Project / 
Bylaws 


ala committees 


Chapter Relationships Special 
Committee 


Chairman, John F. Anderson, Tucson 
Public Library 


Monday, June 24 
10:00 a.m. 

Presiding, John F. Anderson 

The Management Study of the California Li- 
brary Association~Mrs. Catherine S. Chad- 
wick, president, California Library Associa- 
tion 

ALA-—Obligations to the Chapters—Phyllis 
Maggeroli, ALA headquarters staff 

Chapters—Obligations to ALA—Heartsill Н. 
Young, University of Texas Library, Austin 

Discussion 
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round tables 


American Library History Round Table 


Library Committee of the President's 
Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped 


Monday, June 24 
10:00 a.m. 

Program cosponsored by Association of Amer- 
ican Library Schools / American Library 
Trustee Association / Library Education 
Division 

Program to be announced 


Membership Committee 


Chairman, Sarah L. Wallace, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 


Sunday, June 23 
2:00 p.m. 

Program cosponsored by Junior Members 
Round Table. See Junior Members Round 
Table 


National Library Week Committee 


Chairman, Donald E. Wright, Evanston, 
UL, Public Library 


Monday, June 24 
2:00 p.m. 





American Library History Round 
Table 
Chairman, Wayne Shirley, Wentworth In- 
stitute, Boston; secretary, Louis Shores, Li- 


brary School, Florida State University, Tal- 
lahassee 
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Presiding, Donald E. Wright 

Theme: National Library Week—What It’s All 
About 

Report from NLW headquarters and an- 
nouncement of the Grolier NLW Award— 
Peter Jennison, director, National Library 
Week Program 

What is National Library WeekP—Helen 
Miller, Idaho State Library, Boise 

Goals and Action—an illustrated conversa- 
tion—Lillian Bradshaw, Dallas Public Li- 
brary; David Reich, Instructional Re- 
sources, Library, Monroe County Commu- 
nity College, Monroe, Mich. 

Discussion 





National Education Association/ALA 
Joint Committee 


Cochairmen: Robert R. McClarren, North 
Suburban Library System, Morton Grove, 
Ш., for the ALA; Calloway Taulbee, State 
Department of Education, Santa Fe, N.M., 
for the NEA 


Monday, June 24 

8:30 p.m. 
Presiding, Robert R. McClarren 
Federal Legislation and Education 
Speakers and reactors to be announced 


round tables 





Monday, June 24 
4:30 p.m. 

Presiding, Wayne Shirley 

Edward Christopher Williams—A Librarian’s 
Librarian—E. J. Josey, Bureau of Aca- 
demic and Research Libraries, New York 
State Library, Albany 
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Reflections on School District Libraries— 
Richard B. Sealock, Kansas City Public Li- 
brary, Mo. 





Exhibits Round Table 


Chairman, Elizabeth A. Geiser, R. R. 
Bowker Co., New York; secretary-editor, 
Marijean Corrigan, Albert Whitman & Co., 
Chicago. 


Sunday, June 93 
5:00 p.m. 
Cocktail hour 


6:00 p.m. 

Dinner 

Tickets, $10 each or $90 for a table of ten, by 
advance reservation. For advance reserva- 
tion send check or money order payable to 
ALA Exhibits Round Table to Elizabeth 
Nichols, Farrar, Straus & Giroux, New York 

Presiding, Elizabeth А. Geiser 

Master of ceremonies, Robert Cromie 

Entertainment by Virgil Woodside, bass bari- 
tone, radio, television, and concert artist 


Tuesday, June 25 
2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Elizabeth A. Geiser 
Program to be announced 





International Relations Round Table 


Chairman, David Wilder, Library, Univer- 
sity of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada; sec- 
retary, Roland R. Piggford, State Univer- 
sity of New York, Oyster Bay 


Tuesday, June 25 
5:00-6:30 p.m. 

Reception for visiting foreign librarians 

Tickets, $3, at the ALA Central Ticket Desk. 
Visiting foreign librarians may pick up free 
tickets from the IRRT table, located near 
the ALA Registration Desk in the Music 
Hall lobby, Municipal Auditorium. 


Wednesday, June 26 
4:30 p.m. 
Presiding, David Wilder 
Reports of area chairmen: 
Near and Middle East—Frank McGowan, 


round tables 


Junior Members Round Table . 


Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
Latin America—William V. Jackson, Grad- 
uate School of Library and Information 
Sciences, University of Pittsburgh 
Southeast Asia—Paul H. Bixler, librarian 
emeritus, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio 
Africa—Irving Lieberman, School of Li- 
brarianship, University of Washington, 
Seattle 

Election of officers 


Thursday, June 27 
4:30 p.m. 

Presiding, David Wilder 

The Library in Overseas Development Work 
—George R. Waggoner, College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence 

Reactor panel to be announced 





Junior Members Round Table 


Chairman, James M. O'Brien, Half Hollow 
Hills Community Library, Melville, N.Y.; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Violet W. 
Ndenga, Minneapolis 


Sunday, June 23 
2:00 p.m. 

Program cosponsored by the Membership 
Committee 

Presiding, James M. O'Brien 

Orientation for persons attending their first 
ALA conference, for new ALA members, 
JMRT members, and ALA members eligi- 
ble for JMRT membership (ALA mem- 
bers under 35 years of age or Jess than five 
years in the profession). 

Speaker: Mary V. Gaver, Graduate School of 
Library Service, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J. 

Round table discussions with ALA resource 
people 

Monday, June 24 
4:30 p.m. 

Program cosponscred by Association of Ameri- 
сап Library Schools/Library Education 
Division 

Presiding, James M. O’Brien 

Opportunities, rewards, and financial assis- 
tance for continuing education in librarian- 
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affiliated organizations 


Association of American Library Schools 


ship; programs and other matters relating 
to work beyond the master's degree, doc- 
toral studies, and post-doctoral studies. 


Tuesday, June 95 

2:00 p.m. 
Presiding, James M. O'Brien 
Membership meeting 


6:00 p.m. 
Dinner 
Tickets at the ALA Central Ticket Desk 
Presiding, James M. O'Brien 
Program to be announced 


Library Service to the-Blind Round 
Table 


Chairman, Mrs. Florence Grannis, Library 
for the Blind, Iowa Commission for the 
Blind, Des Moines; secretary, Helen Can- 
non, Wolfner Memorial Library for the 
Blind, St. Louis 


Thursday, June 21 
12:00 noon 

Luncheon 

Tickets, $4.50, by advance reservation and at 
the ALA Central Ticket Desk. For advance 
reservation send check or money order to 
Mrs. Florence Grannis. 

Presiding, Mrs. Florence Grannis 


Presentation of Francis Joseph Campbell’ 





Association of American Library 
Schools 


President, Samuel Rothstein, School of 
Librarianship, University of British Co- 
lumbia, Vancouver;  secretary-treasurer, 
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Award—Kenneth Jernigan, Iowa Commis- 
sion for the Blind, Des Moines 


2:00 p.m. 

Presiding, Mrs. Florence Grannis 

Easter Island—Carlyle S. Smith, professor of 
anthropology, University of Kansas 


Staff Organizations Round Table 


Chairman, Ann Newman, Emeline Fair- 
banks Memorial Library, Terre Haute, 
Ind.; secretary, Robert E. Furlong 


Tuesday, June 25 
4:30 p.m. 

Presiding, Ann Newman 

Business meeting 

SPACE: The Union for Scientific and Profes- 
sional People—Robert Porter, secretary- 
treasurer, American Federation of Teach- 
ers, Washington, D.C. 


Thursday, June 27 
7:30 a.m. 

Breakfast 

Tickets at the ALA Central Ticket Desk 

Presiding, Ann Newman 

Business meeting 

SORT Is!—Jerome Corrigan, Prince George's 
Island Public Libraries, Oxon Hill, Md. 

Fund Raising in Staff Organizations—a panel 
discussion / speakers to be announced 

Moderator, Mary Masny, Cleveland Public 
Library 


affiliated organizations 





Alan M. Rees, Case Western Reserve Li- 
braries, Cleveland 


Monday, June 24 
10:00 a.m. 
Program cosponsored by Library Committee 
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of the President's Committee оп Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped / American Li- 
brary Trustee Association / Library Educa- 
tion Division. See Library Committee of 
the President's Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped 


Monday, June 24 
4:30 p.m. 

Program cosponsored by Junior Members 
Round Table / Library Education Division. 
See Junior Members Round Table 


Tuesday, June 25 
2:00—6:00 p.m. 

Program cosponsored by LED Legislation 
Committee / Library Education Division. 
See Library Education Division 


Wednesday, June 26 
8:00-9:30 a.m. 

Programs sponsored by LED Research Com- 
mittee / AALS Research Committee. See 
LED Research Committee 


Catholic Library Association 


President, Rev. Jovian Lang, O.P., Quincy, 
IIl, College Library; executive director and 
treasurer, Mathew R. Wilt, Haverford, Pa. 


Wednesday, June 26 
8:00 a.m. 
Breakfast 
Presiding, Rev. Jovian Lang 
Program to be announced 


Music Library Association 


President, Frank С. Campbell, Music Divi- 
sion, Research Library of the Performing 
Arts, New York; executive secretary, Wil- 
liam J. Weichlein, School of Music, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


Thursday, June 27 
8:30-9:45 a.m. 
Registration and coffee hour 


affiliated organizations 


Theatre Library Association 


10:00 a.m. 
Presiding, Guy A. Marco, School of Library 
Science, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 
Continuing Education for Music Librarian- 
ship—a panel discussion / speakers to be 
announced 


2:00 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by ACRL Subject Spe- 
cialists Section / Theatre Library Associa- 
tion 

Presiding, Olga Buth, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 

The Role of the Subject Specialist in Librari- 
anship—a panel discussion / speakers to be 
announced 


6:30 p.m. 


Cocktail Party (no host) 
Dinner at 7:30 p.m. 
Tickets by advance reservation. 


Friday, June 28 
12:30 p.m. 


Luncheon 
Tickets by advance reservation. 


2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Lloyd C. Engelbrecht, library, 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 
Three papers on music librarianship and 
music bibliography to be presented / titles 

and speakers to be announced 


Theatre Library Association 


President, Mrs. Marguerite McAneny, 
Princeton, N.J.; secretary-treasurer, Mary 
С. Hatch, Central Circulation, New York 
Public Library 


Thursday, June 27 
2:00 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by ACRL Subject Spe- 
cialists Section / Music Library Associa- 
tion. See Music Library Association 
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conference notes 


advance registration 


ALA members and others who wish to regis- 
ter in advance for the ALA conference are re- 
minded that an advance registration form ap- 
peared in the April issue of the ALA Bulletin, 
page 423. Only registrations at the weekly 
rate will be accepted, as follows: personal 
members (paid for 1968) at $7.50; all others 
at $12.50. Registration forms must be mailed 
by May 31, and those postmarked before 
May 31 will be answered by mail. Those 
postmarked later will be held for processing 
at the conference. Delegates who have regis- 
tered in advance (before May 31) need only 
present the attendance card to the clerk at 
the registration desk to receive a conference 
kit and badge. 


note: The advance registration form does not 
cover preconference meetings. 


building critiques for public libraries 


Librarians interested in having a critique of 
their building plans made at the Kansas City 
Conference, and who have not yet engaged a 
library consultant, should write now to Jasper 
H. Wright, chairman, LAD BES Architecture 
Committee for Public Libraries, at the Public 
Library, 122 W. Wayne Street, South Bend, 
Ind. 46601. Private critiques by qualified li- 
brarians with building experience will be 
scheduled during the conference on the basis 
of demand. 


central ticket desk 


Аз a convenience for conference delegates, an 
ALA Central Ticket Desk will be located in 
the Municipal Auditorium near the conference 
registration desk. The ticket desk may be 
used by official groups during the conference 
for the sale of tickets for open breakfast, lun- 
cheon, dinner, and other social functions. 
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Those responsible for such functions who 
wish to make use of this facility should re- 
quest additional information from the Confer- 
ence Arrangements Office at ALA headquar- 
ters. 


closed meetings open to observers 


Although the policy of closed meetings open 
to observers applies only to closed meetings of 
the Midwinter Meeting (see Midwinter Meet- 
ing Policy, page 1341, December 1967 ALA 
Bulletin), groups have inquired about the ap- 
plication of this policy to closed meetings of 
the annual conference. Chairmen of closed 
meetings who wish to open their sessions to 
observers should keep in mind that observers 
in attendance at the conference can be ad- 
mitted if they have submitted written requests 
in advance. Chairmen are reminded that they, 
at all times, maintain the authority to declare 
a certain meeting or portion thereof closed. 


combined book exhibit 


The Combined Book Exhibit will again be 
open evenings—on Sunday, June 23, until 
8:00 р.м.; Monday through Wednesday, until 
10:00 р.м. 


conference registration fee 


Registration. fees for the conference are as 
follows: full week—$7.50 to members and 
$19.50 to nonmembers; daily fee—$3 to 
members and $5 to nonmembers. To be eligi- 
ble for the $7.50 and $3 rates, members must 
present their 1968 ALA personal membership 
card at the time of registration. Special fees 
of $3.75 for the week or $1.50 per day will 
be available to library schoo! students indi- 
cating their status when registering. The reg- 
istration desk will open on Sunday, June 23, 
at 10:00 a.m. 
See also advance registration. 
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delta kappa gamma society international 


The Delta Kappa Gamma Society plans to 
hold a breakfast on Tuesday, June 25, 7:30 
a.m. Full details will appear in the Official 
Program. 
exhibits 
Exhibits will be located on three levels in the 
Municipal Auditorium: the exhibition hall 
lower level, the mezzanine, and around the 
arena corridors on the main floor. Show hours 
are: 
Sunday, June 23, 10:00 А.м.—4:00 р.м. 
Monday, June 24, 9:00 А.м.—5:00 р.м. 
Tuesday, June 25, 9:00 4..—5:00 р.м. 
Wednesday, June 26, 9:00 a.m.—5:00 р.м. 
Thursday, June 27, 9:00 a.m.—4:00 р.м. 
Tearing down of exhibits will begin at 4:00 
р.м. on Thursday, June 27. 


exhibitors’ film showings 


Arrangements have been made for exhibitors 
(and film producers and distributors not ex- 
hibiting) at the Kansas City meeting to show 
their films, slides, and filmstrips. The 8mm 
and 16mm film showings, under the jurisdic- 
tion of the ALA Audio-Visual Committee, 
Film Showing Subcommittee, will be pre- 
sented on Monday, June 24, Wednesday, 
June 26, and Thursday, June 27. Filmstrips 
and slides will be presented on Tuesday, June 
25. The deadline dates for filing an applica- 
tion for showing were April 1 for 8 and 
16mm films, and April 30 for filmstrips and 
slides. 


foreign librarians reception 


The traditional reception for foreign librarians 
will be held on Tuesday, June 25, 5:00-6:30 
P.M., at the Linda Hall Library. Free tickets 
will be available for foreign visitors and can be 
picked up at the International Relations 
Round Table Desk located near the ALA Reg- 
istration Desk in the Music Hall lobby, Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium. Tickets will also be on 
sale at the ALA Central Ticket Desk for other 
delegates who may wish to attend. 


ala group insurance plan 


Representatives of the ALA Group Insurance 
Plan are stationed at Booth 1312 in the Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium. Here members may ob- 
tain information on the numerous plans of in- 
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surance available to perscnal members. These 
plans include income protection, hospitaliza- 
tion, major medical, Medicare Supplement, 
and group life insurance. 


hotel reservations. 


If you have not already made hotel reserva- - 
tions for the conference, please refer to the 
January 1968 issue of the ALA Bulletin, 
which contains a list of hotels and motels, 
rates, a map of the conference area, and a 
tear-out postcard for use in making reserva- 
tions. Reservation requests for preconference 
institutes will be accepted up to May 15; re- 
quests for the conference week will be ac- 
cepted up to June 9. 


idea day 


Well-known illustrators, designers, editors, 
and authors will be present in the Municipal 
Auditorium exhibition hall on IDEA Day, 
Wednesday, June 26, 9:30 am—2:00 р.м. 
Delegates are invited to meet and talk with 
many of the interesting people in the publish- 
ing industry. 


intellectual freedom 


ALA’s Intellectual Freedom Committee and 
the newly established Office for Intellectual 
Freedom is exhibiting in Booth 531 in the 
Municipal Auditorium. William D. North, 
ALA’s legal counsel, will be available from 
10:00 am. to 2:00 юм. on IDEA 
Day, Wednesday, June 26, to discuss aspects 
of intellectual freedom and its attendant 
problems. During ali other exhibit hours, 
members of state intellectual freedom com- 
mittees, as well as ALA staff, will be avail- 
able to answer questions, discuss problems, 
and provide information and literature. The 
exhibit depicts intellectual freedom activities 
on the national and state levels. Materials 
from a wide variety af sources will be on dis- 
play. 

The ALA Intellectual Freedom Committee 
will hold a general meeting with all state in- 
tellectual freedom committee chairmen on 
Monday, June 24, 8:30 a.m. to 12:00 noon. 
All chairmen of state library association intel- 
lectual freedom committees are urged to at- 
tend. Other members of these committees are 
also welcome. The prime goal of the meeting 
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is to determine how the ALA Office for Intel- 
lectual Freedom can best serve intellectual 
freedom committees on the state level. Ervin 
Gaines, chairman, ALA Intellectual Freedom 
Committee, Mrs. Judith F. Krug, director, 
ALA Office for Intellectual Freedom, and 
Frederick Wagman, director, University of 
Michigan Library and member of the Com- 
mission on Obscenity and Pornography, will 
serve as resource personnel for the meeting. 


international book exhibit 


The International Book Exhibit will be lo- 
cated on the main floor of the exhibition hall, 
Municipal Auditorium. It js being presented 
by the А. P. Wales Organization of London, 
and among those represented are publishers 
from Austria, Belgium, Germany, Great Brit- 
ain, Israel, Italy, and Japan. 


library school reunions 


Wednesday, June 26, has been designated by 
the Kansas City Conference Program Com- 
mittee as the official day for library school 
reunions during the conference. The follow- 
ing schools have indicated they will hold re- 
unions: 
Atlanta, California, Case Western Reserve, 
Catholic, Chicago, Columbia, Denver, 
Drexel, Emory, Florida, Illinois, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
North Carolina, Peabody, Pittsburgh-Car- 
negie, Pratt, Rosary, Simmons, Texas, 
Washington, Western Michigan, and Wis- 
consin. 
In addition to the information which will be 
sent to alumni groups by their respective 
schools, details about time, place, type of 
function, and how tickets may be acquired 
will be given in the Official Program. 


library technology program 


The Library Technology Program’s exhibit is 
located in Booths 513-14-15 in the lower level 
Exhibition Hall, Municipal Auditorium. The 
exhibit depicts LTP’s activities through the 
use of photographs, drawings, and other mate- 
rials. LTP staff members will be on duty 
throughout the exhibit hours to answer ques- 
tions, demonstrate samples of some of the 
equipment and supplies the program has de- 
veloped, and display LTP publications. 
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office for research and development 


The Library Research Clearinghouse, a func- 
tion of ALA’s Office for Research and Devel- 
opment, gathers information on research be- 
ing done by the library and related profes- 
sions. Information about research projects now 
in progress and planned for the future is espe- 
cially desired. The Clearinghouse is also inter- 
ested in learning about research projects that 
have been recently completed, particularly if 
the reports resulting from the projects have 
not been widely disseminated to the profes- 


` sion. Forrest F. Carhart, Jr., director of the 


Office for Research and Development, will 
have his headquarters during the conference 
in the ALA offices in the Muehlebach Hotel. 
He would like an opportunity during the week 
to talk with representatives of groups or indi- 
viduals who have programs, plans, or ideas for 
research pertinent to library service and li- 
brarianship. 


placement center 


The U.S. Employment Service, in cooperation 
with its affiliated State Employment Security 
agencies and by arrangement with the Mis- 
souri State Employment Services, will pro- 
vide placement service during the conference. 
This service will be available Sunday, June 
23, 10:00 a.m. to 4:00 р.м.; Monday, June 
24, Tuesday, June 25, Wednesday, June 26, 
Thursday, June 27, and Friday, June 28, 
9:00 А.м. to 5:00 р.м. Those who plan to 
attend the conference and wish to utilize the 
Employment Service facilities should note 
the procedures outlined below. 

Advance registration. Deadline, June 7. 
Experience indicates both employers and ap- 
plicants can be served most effectively when 
vacancies and applications for positions are 
registered in advance. Most of the local Em- 
ployment Service offices have the appropriate 
forms and will assist in their preparation. 

Employers. List vacancies at your nearest 
State Employment Service local office no 
later than June 7, requesting that they be for- 
warded to the annual ALA conference. Pro- 
vide adequate descriptions of academic and 
experience requirements, position content, 
and opportunities for professional growth. The 
policy of the U.S. Employment Service pro- 
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hibits the acceptance of a job order which 
bears discriminatory specifications in respect 
to race, creed, color, or national origin. 

Applicants. Register at your nearest Em- 
ployment Service office no later than June 7, 
requesting that your application be for- 
warded to the ALA conference placement 
center. Provide adequate details of your aca- 
demic achievement and experience. Be sure 
to specify the cities, states, and/or regions in 
which you will consider offers of employ- 
ment; mention the minimum salary desired. 

Activating advance registrations at the cen- 
ter. Please contact the conference placement 
center immediately on arrival to confirm ad- 
vance registrations and to furnish conference 
addresses. 

Registration at the center. Initial registra- 
tions will be taken at the center as an accom- 
modation to those employers and applicants 
who were unable to register in advance. 
Those who cannot attend the conference and 
who wish to avail themselves of the confer- 
ence placement service may apply for the ser- 
vice at the nearest local office of their State 
Employment Service. Their orders or applica- 
tion forms will also be forwarded to the con- 
ference placement center where they will be 
made available for review by employers or 
applicants. Individuals indicating an interest 
in applications or orders of those not in atten- 
dance will be requested to establish direct 
contact by correspondence. 

Follow-up. Employer and applicant regis- 
tration will be returned to appropriate offices 
of the State Employment Services for follow- 
up on conference referrals or subsequent re- 
cruitment and referral assistance, if desired. 
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preconference institutes and workshops 


Delegates planning to attend any of the pre- 
conference institutes and workshops should 
be sure to read the specific instructions given 
for each meeting regarding registering and 
hotel room reservations. See pages 73-75, 
January 1968, ALA Bulletin, and Preconfer- 
ence Meetings, pages 535—540, of this issue. 


registration 

The conference registration desk will be lo- 

cated in the Music Hall lobby, Municipal Au- 
ditorium. Hours of registration will be: 
Sunday, June 23, 10:00 a.m.—7:30 P.M. 


. Monday, June 24, 8:30 a.M.—7:00 P.M. ` 


Tuesday, June 25, 8:30 4.M.—7:00 р.м. 
Wednesday, June 26, 8:30 4.w.—4:80 P.M. 
Thursday, June 27, 8:30 A.w.—4:00 р.м. 
Friday, June 28, 8:30-10:30 a.m. 

See also advance registration. 


staff association breakfast 


The Kansas City Public Library Staff Associa- 
tion is planning a buffet breakfast to be held 
on Tuesday, June 25, at 7:30 a.m. Tickets for 
the breakfast will be available at the ALA 
Central Ticket Desk. 


women’s national book association 


The Women’s National Book Association will 
hold a tea on Sunday, June 23, 3:00-6:00 
р.м. This meeting will bring together mem- 
bers of the organization from many local chap- 
ters as well as corresponding members of the 
WNBA. Mrs. Victoria S. Johnson, The United 
Educators, Inc., 801 N. Greenbay Road, Lake 
Bluff, Ill, is the national president. 
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Sing that part where "everything is up-to-date in Kansas City.” 


JERRYBILT LIBRARIANS 





Announcing 


California Library Reprint Series 


As production costs rise, and as the number of books published each year in- 
creases, it becomes more difficult to keep slower selling titles in print for ade- 
quate periods. Yet many of these titles—usually those of a specialized nature— 
are of enduring value to libraries, scholars, students, or to the professions. With 
the advent of microfilm and reprint firms, and other reproduction services, many 
of these specialized books are becoming accessible, but not always in a convent- 
ent format or at a price acceptable to those requiring the materials. 

Recognizing this need, the University of California Press is launching a new 
series of small-edition, cloth reprints that will reproduce the original work in its 
entirety, and in a format as close to the original as possible. The fwst group bear- 


ing the California Library Reprint Series imprint comprises seven titles. 


Book Selection and Censorship 
A Study of School and Public Libraries in 
California 


Marjorie Fiske 


“The Fiske Study is a welcome one, and 
more of them are needed."— The Nation 

This book received the Association of Col- 
lege and Research Libraries Library Award, 
1959. сікѕ 1 $6.50 


Working Class Suburb 
A Study of Auto Workers in Suburbia 


Bennett M. Berger 


"Planners will find this a unique and stimu- 
lating book in many ways, a kind of seminar 
in community sociology."—]Jozrnal of the 
American Institute of Planners 

JUNE CLRS 2 $6.50 


Black Robes in Lower California 
Peter Masten Dunne, S.]. 


This book covers the entire Jesuit period 
in Baja California History (1679-1768). 
"Father Dunne has succeeded through use 
of a vivid, realistic, and vigorous prose style 
in writing a true kr Paste Histori- 
cal Review JUNE CLRS 3 $11.50 


Adult Education in Transition 

A Study of Institutional Insecurity 

Burton R. Clark 

“By almost any criteria this is a first-rate case 

study.” —American Journal of Sociology 
JUNE CLRs 4 $6.75 


Time, Tense, and the Verb: A 
Study in Theoretical and Applied Linguistics 
William E. Bull 
“There is no major feature of Spanish syn- 
tax more puzzling than the use of tenses, 
and Professor Bull's work will be indispens- 
able to all who seek an ultimate solution of 
its problems." —Hispania 

JUNE CLRS 5 $5.75 


Time in Literature 

Hans Meyerhoff 

A genuine contribution to literary criticism 
dealing with the question of "time" in the 
modern world, in contemporaty literature 
and in the fields of science and philosophy. 


CLRS 6 $6.75 
The Nationalist Revival 
in France 
Eugen Weber 


“The author has done a remarkable piece of 
work.” —International Review of Social His- 
tory CLRS 7 $7.50 


Suggestions for future reprints are welcomed and should be addressed to the University of California 


Press Library Department. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS * Berkeley 94720 


} 
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proposed amendments 

to the constitution and bylaws 

for council and membership action 
at the kansas city conference 


The following amendments to the By- 
laws will be presented to Council for vote 
and, if passed by Council, will be sub- 
mitted to membership for ratification at 
the Kansas City Conference. 

These amendments are made (with the 
approval of Council) at the recommenda- 
tion of the Membership Committee and the 
Committee on Organization. 


Article I. Membership 


Sec. 1. Classification of Membership. Mem- 
bership of the Association shall consist of: 
A. PERSONAL MEMBERS 

1. Librarian Members—all members who 
are employed in library service or re- 
lated activities or who are enrolled in a 
program of library education. 

2. Trustee Members—all members who 
are trustees of libraries. 

3. Honorary Members—persons nomi- 
nated by the Executive Board and 
elected for life by the Council. 

A. Life Members—all who are life mem- 
bers at the time of the adoption of this 
section and other persons who shall 
elect to contribute to the endowment 
fund of the Association the dues pro- 
vided in Sec. 2 of this article. 

5. Continuing Members—those persons 
who have had twenty-five years of con- 
secutive membership in the Association, 
who are members at the time of retire- 
ment from library service or related ac- 
tivities, and who have applied for such 
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membership for life. 

6. Lay Members—all personal members 
not included in any of the above cate- 
gories but interested in the work of the 
Association. 

B. ORGANIZATION MEMBERS 
l. Library and Library School Members 

—nonprofit libraries and nonprofit 
schools conducting programs of library 
education. 

2. Library Association Members—local, 
state, regional, national, and interna- 
tional associations of librarians and li- 
braries. 

3. Nonlibrary Members—nonprofit orga- 
nizations other than libraries, library 
schools, library associations. 

4. Affiliated Organization Members—na- 
tional and international organizations 
having purposes similar to those of the 
Association or its subdivisions. 

C. SPECIAL MEMBERS—patron of the ALA, 
sustaining, supporting, cooperating, sub- 
scribing, and contributing—persons and 
organizations, except nonprofit libraries 
and library schools, electing to pay the 
dues specified in Sec. 2 of this article. 


Sec. 2. Dues, Rights, and Privileges. All 
members of the Association shall have the 
right to vote. All members except those be- 
coming life members before 1939 shall be eli- 
gible for membership in any two divisions 
without the payment of additional dues to the 
Association. Members of the Association may 
become members of more than two divisions 
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and Bylaws Committee Report 


upon payment of additional dues of $5 for 
each additional division publishing a journal 
(excluding newsletters and other similar mate- 
rials) and $2 for each other additional divi- 
sion. However, a member of two divisions 
jointly publishing a journal shall pay $2 for 
the additional division. The divisions shall 
have the right to impose additional fees upon 
their members, except no additional division 
fees may be imposed on honorary, continuing, 
or special members. Only personal members 
and personal special members shall have the 
right to hold office. The dues to be paid, the 
publications to be received, and the divisional 
privileges shall be as follows, although any 
member may pay a higher rate than is pro- 
vided herein and receive corresponding privi- 
leges: 
А. PERSONAL MEMBERS 
l. Librarian Members: ALA Bulletin, and 
upon request Proceedings 
Class A. Nonsalaried librarians (stu- 
dents enrolled in a program of library 
education, retired librarians not eligi- 
ble for continuing membership, non- 
salaried librarians who are members 
of religious orders, etc.), Canadian li- 
brarians who belong to the Canadian 
Library Association, and other foreign 
librarians not employed in libraries in 
the U.S. or Canada, dues $6. 
Class В. Salary up to $3,000, dues $6 
Class C. Salary $3,001—$4,000, dues 
$10 
Class D. Salary $4,001—$5,000, dues 
$14 


Class E. Salary $5,001-$6,000, dues 


$18 

Class F. Salary $6,001-$7,000, dues 
$22 

Class С. Salary $7,001-$8,000, dues 
$26 

Class Н. Salary $8,001-$9,000, dues 
$30 

Class I. Salary $9,001—$10,000, dues 
$35 

Class J. Salary $10,001-$15,000, 
dues $40 

Class K. Salary $15,001 and over, 
dues $50 


2. Trustee Members 


Dues, $6 annually; ALA Bulletin, 


and upon request Proceedings. 


8. Honorary Members 


No dues; ALA Bulletin, and upon 
request Proceedings and any divi- 
sional memberships. 


4. Life Members 


Dues, $500; ALA Bulletin, and upon 
request Proceedings and Membership 
Directory, and, for those becoming 
life members after 1939, two divi- 
sional memberships. Additional life 
divisional memberships may be ob- 
tained for $50 each. Designation of 
divisional memberships may be 
changed at the end of each member- 
ship year as desired. 


5. Continuing Members 


No dues; ALA Bulletin, and upon 
request Proceedings. 


'6. Lay Members 
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Dues, $6 annually; ALA Bulletin, 

and upon request Proceedings. 

B. ORGANIZATION MEMBERS 

1. Library and Library School Members 
a. ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, Mem- 
bership Directory, and appropriate 
headquarters services shall be avail- 
able to libraries and library schools 
upon payment of annual dues as 


follows: 
Annual Operating 
Expenditures Dues 
$ 9,999 or under $10 
$10,000 or over $10 plus 50 cents 
for each addi- 


tional $1000 an- 
nual expenditure 
or fraction there- 
of over $10,000 
up to $500,000. 
Maximum dues 
$250. 

Library and library school members 
paying dues of $60 or more: any di- 
visional memberships requested. 

For determination of the rate to be 
paid for membership services and pub- 
lications, annual operating expenditures 
shall be defined as the total annual op- 
erating expenditures of the previous 
fiscal year. 

b. Divisions, departments, or branches 
of library and library school mem- 
bers, dues $10 annually; ALA Bul- 
letin, Proceedings, and Membership 
Directory. 

c. Canadian libraries which belong to 
the Canadian Library Association 
and other foreign libraries, dues 
$10 annually; ALA Bulletin, Pro- 
ceedings, and Membership Direc- 
tory. 

2. Library Association Members 

Dues $25 annually; ALA Bulletin, 

Proceedings, and Membership Direc- 

rectory. 

3. Nonlibrary Members 

Dues $10 annually; ALA Bulletin, 

Proceedings, and Membership Direc- 

tory. І 

4. Affiliated Organization Members 

Dues $25 annually; ALA Bulletin, 
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. Proceedings, and Membership Direc- 
(tory. 
C. SPECIAL MEMBERS 

1. Patron of the ALA 
Dues $1000 annually; any divisional 
memberships requested, ALA Bul- 
letin, Proceedings, and Membership 
Directory. 

2. Sustaining Members 
Dues $500 annually; any divisional 
memberships requested, ALA Bul- 
letin, Proceedings, and Membership 
Directory. 

3. Supporting Members 
Dues $300 annually; any divisional 
memberships requested, ALA Bul- 
letin, Proceedings, and Membership 
Directory. 

4. Cooperating Members 
Dues $200 annually; any divisional 
memberships requested, ALA Bul- 
letin, Proceedings, and Membership 
Directory. 

5. Subscribing Members 
Dues $100 annually; any divisional 
memberships requested, ALA Bul- 
letin, Proceedings, and Membership 
Directory. 

6. Contributing Members 
Dues $75 annually; any divisional 
memberships requested, ALA Bul- 
letin, Proceedings, and Membership 
Directory. 


Sec. 3. Members falling into two or more 
categories of membership shall pay the high- 
est applicable dues and shall receive corre- 
sponding privileges. The Executive Board 
shall have the authority to make adjustments 
in the scale of dues for cases not clearly cov- 
ered in Sec. 2. 


Sec. 4. The class to which any personal 
member belongs, except honorary, life, and 
special members, shall not be specified in the 
directory and shall be regarded as confiden- 
tial. i 

SARAH DowriN JONES 
WiLLiÍM D. Murray 

Miss FREDDY SCHADER 
Epwarp P. Sinrz 

АТЕХ LADENSON, chairman 
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An Important Supplement and 
Two New Manuals 
` from the Publishing Department of 


your 


Aly American 


Library Association 


Guide to Reference Books, 8th edition 
First Supplement, 1965-1966 


Brings Winchell’s indispensable Guide up to date with annotated descriptions of more 
than 1,000 reference works in all fields published during the 1965-66 period. New works, 
new editions of works previously listed, and new parts of continuations are listed. Titles 
from the basic volume are included only if they incorporate new material, textual changes, 
or title changes. New features of the listings in this supplement are inclusion of LC card 
numbers and references to reviews in selected A.L.A. periodicals. As in the earlier sup- 
plements to previous editions, prices are given. Cross references to the basic volume. 
Completely indexed. Eugene P. Sheehy. Ready. $3.50 


Personnel Organization and Procedure 
A Manual Suggested for Use in 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
Second Edition LIBRARIES Second Edition 


Written as if they were actual personnel manuals, these theoretical models provide a 
framework for administrators preparing their own statements. The systematic coverage 
given the basic principles and procedures of sound personnel administration also allows 
for easy modification to fit local circumstances. Among the topics covered are: organiza- 
tion and administration; classification of positions; salary schedules; performance evalu- 
ations; working conditions; and staff relationships. The imaginative and practical approach 
in these revisions of the 1952 editions will simplify the work of administrators in produc- 
ing their own manuals. Library Administration Division, ALA. Ready. Each, $2.50 


Recent titles: 


The Abbreviated Citation: ACRL Monograph 28 - $2.25 

Books for Children, 1966-1967 $2.25 

Guides to Newer Educational Media, 2d ed. $1.50 

Lasting Books 1944-1964 50copies$4 100—$7 250—515 500—$25 
Libraries: Building forthe Future $4.50 

Standards for Library Services for the Blind and Visually Handicapped $1.75 


50 East Huron, Chicago 60611 


$75 
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e'll send you back crisp 
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clean new ones in 5 days. 


Send us any number of catalog cards. 
1,000 or 100,000. Within 5 days we'll 
send you back photo-exact duplicates. 
As many as you need. 


And they'll be in the same order you 
sent them to us. “А” to “7” or “Z” to “А”. 


Your new cards will be on top-grade stock | 
that meets Library of Congress 
standards, punched, trimmed and ready 
for filing. ' 


The price. As little as 4%¢ per card. 


XEROX 


` XEROX CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 14603, 
: BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL U. S. CITIES. 
XEROX IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF XEROX CORPORATION. 
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Xerox Corporation 
P.O. Box 24, Rochester, New York 14603. 


Please send me complete information 
for catalog cards. 


NAME. 





ADDRESS 





CITY. 





ZIP 








STATE. 
1-5-5- 








This is the second of а four-part series based 
on the “Program Memorandum" (eighth edi- 
tion) which was presented as a working paper 
for the Program Evaluation and Budget Com- 
mittee (РЕВСО) at the 1968 Midwinter Meet- 
ing at Bal Harbour, Florida. Part one dis- 
cussed ALA’s role as an interpreter of library 
service and its role in the building of library 
collections. See the April issue, pages 417—428. 





ALA in the development 
of library services 


thru standards 

The Interdivisional Committee on Stan- 
dards, of which the Association of College and 
Research Libraries (ACRL), the American 
Association of School Librarians (AASL), the 
American Association of State Libraries 
(ASL), the Association of Hospital and Insti- 
tution Libraries (AHIL), and the Public Li- 
brary Association (PLA) are members, has 
compared all published standards adopted by 
ALA types of libraries for inconsistencies, 
omissions, and contradictions. It expects to 
make a final report to the boards of the re- 
spective divisions at the 1968 Midwinter Meet- 
ing. In addition, it has under consideration a 


AT ALA 
ACTIVITIES 


recommendation to the boards and to the 
Committee on Organization that ALA es- 
tablish a review board to check new standards 
for inconsistencies, omissions, and contradic- 
tions prior to official adoption. 

Standards for various types of libraries 
have been published or are in the process of 
preparation or revision. Standards for Library 
Services for The Blind and Visually Handi- 
capped, developed by the Commission on 
Standards and Accreditation of Services for 
the Blind in cooperation with the Library Ad- 
ministration Division (LAD) and other ap- 
propriate units of ALA, was published by 
ALA in December 1967. 

The Standards Revision Committee of 
AASL reports that Standards for School 
Media Programs is in final draft. It has been 
reviewed by the AASL Editorial Committee 
and the Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion (DAVI) -AASL Joint Committee on Stan- 
dards. A large committee of representatives 
from thirty professional organizations will 
meet again to act in an advisory capacity 
prior to publication and endorse the draft. 

The Armed Forces Librarians Section of 
PLA is reviewing the final draft of standards 
for military libraries, which ‘it hopes to 
publish late in 1968. 

A partial and preliminary draft of the revi- 
sion of Hospital Libraries: Objectives and 
Standards was submitted for circulation and 
discussion at the San Francisco Conference, 
June 1967, and the statement of scope con- 
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tained in the introduction was approved by 
the AHIL Board of Directors. Plans are under 
way to prepare the final draft and to obtain 
the approval of the other organizations con- 
cerned—the American Hospital Association, 
the Catholic Library Association, the Medical 
Library Association, and the Special Libraries 
Association, which have designated represen- 
tatives to serve on the Hospital Library Stan- 
dards Committee. Endorsement will also be 
sought from such related organizations as the 
American Psychiatrie Association and the Na- 
tional League for Nursing. 

To meet a continuing need, PLA appointed 
a subcommittee to the Standards Committee to 
develop appropriate statistitical interpreta- 
tions of Minimum Standards for Public Li- 
brary Systems, 1966. The work of the subcom- 
mittee was approved by the division members 
at the San Francisco Conference, and it has 
been published as a leaflet to be inserted in 
each copy of the Minimum Standards sold. 
Plans for its inclusion in the document in the 
next printing are in progress. 

PLA has developed a proposal for develop- 
ment of measuring devices for the effective- 
ness of public library service to be followed 
by field-testing to establish aceptable ranges 
of performance. Funds are being sought for 
the project, which will take about two and one- 
half years to complete, and will lead to means 
of accrediting libraries that meet the es- 
tablished criteria. 

ASL is beginning the revision of Stan- 
dards for. Library Functions at the State 
Level, published in 1963. ASL has had a Com- 
mittee on Evaluation of Standards since that 
time and is making the revision to incorporate 
the findings of that committee. 

The ACRL Committee on Standards has es- 
tablished a subcommittee to revise the ALA 
Standards for Junior College Libraries to de- 
velop a more extensive and complete docu- 
ment. The Committee on Standards has also 
established a subcommittee to consider the 
possibility of developing university library 
standards. A two-day meeting, supported by a 
grant from the Council on Library Resources 
to Boston University, was held on November 
2-8, 1961, in Boston. 

Special Service Areas 
Guidelines for special areas of service have 
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been developed by various units. “Guidelines 
for Library Service to State Legislators and 
Legislative Staff Members," prepared by the 
Legislative Reference Committee of ASL, was 
distributed at the September annual meeting 
of the National Legislative Conference, a 
group of legislators and those who serve them 
in the states. Based on the comments received 
from that group, the manuscript will be re- 
vised in final form and published in the 
spring of 1968. 

The National University Extension Ássocia- 
tion endorsed the "Guidelines for Library Ser- 
vices to Extension Students," developed by the 
ACRL Committee on Standards and published 
in the ALA Bulletin, January 1967. 

À Standards Development Committee was 
established by the Adult Services Division 
(ASD) to implement the guidelines for ser- 
vices to adults adopted by the membership of 
the division at the New York Conference, July 
1966. The committee is also charged with 
seeking means for giving opportunities for 
disseminating and discussing this document in 
order to develop a fuller and more satisfac- 
tory statement. The current statement is avail- 
able from the ASD office under the title 
Guidelines for Library Service to Adults. 

The ACRL Audio-Visual Committee devel- 
oped a statement of audiovisual guidelines for 
academic libraries, which has been approved 
by the ACRL Board of Directors for presenta- 
tion to the ALA Audio-Visual Committee for 
publication. 

Progress is xeported by the Committee on a 
Guidebook on Young Adult Services in the 
Publie Library, Young Adult Services Divi- 
sion (YASD). Basic principles and objectives 
for the guidebook have been decided upon. It 
will present qualitative, rather than quantita- 
tive, criteria for measurement; different levels 
of service will be recognized in setting up the 
criteria; chronological age will be deempha- 
sized. The broad topics to be included have 
been selected, and individuals are working on 
specific sections. 

The implementation of standards is an im- 
portant, ongoing activity. The Implementation 
of Standards Committee of PLA has published 
a revision of the leaflet, “How About Your 
Public Library," to conform to Minimum 
Standards for Public Library Systems, 1966. 
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The committee plans to develop a workshop 
outline and a longer publication describing 
the standards. 

The Committee on Liaison with Accrediting 
Agencies of ACRL held luncheon meetings 
with representatives of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools and the Western 
Association of Schools and Colleges to discuss 
means of improving programs of accreditation 
involving academic libraries. 

Manuscript is in preparation for a new 
work on the school library as a force for edu- 
cational excellence, structured to meet the 
needs of the librarian attempting to apply in a 
practical way the concepts of library service 
recommended or implied in the Standards and 
showing how quality libraries relate to quality 
education programs—an Editorial Committee 
project. 

The most ambitious of the programs for im- 
plementation of standards, the AASL Knapp 
School Libraries Project, is drawing to a 
close. The Advisory Committee met in a two- 
day session to determine the form of final re- 
porting and disposition of project materials 
and files. The termination date for the five- 
year project is February 29, 1968. The direc- 
tor will write and compile the report for pub- 
. lication. The final reports of the Phase II and 
III schools and parts of /mpact: The School 
Library and the Instructional Program, 
published in 1967 for the Phase I schools cov- 
erage, will be used in making this a compre- 
hensive and adequate report. 


thru studies and projects 

Continuing emphasis on cooperation among 
libraries and among units of ALA character- 
izes certain current studies and projects. At 
the suggestion of ASL, representatives of 
AASL, ACRL, PLA, and ASL met as an Ad 
Hoc Joint Committee on Cooperative Activi- 
ties to prepare a brief statement on interli- 
brary cooperation. The statement, which has 
been approved by the boards of all the divi- 
sions concerned, is brief and addressed to the 
layman rather than to the professional. Publi- 
cation plans aré under way, in view of the 
need for such a statement in planning for 
Title II of the Library Services and Con- 
struction Act. 

An ALA standing Committee on Instruction 


in the Use of Libraries has been established to 
implement the recommendations of an earlier 
ad hoc committee concerning the coordination 
of the various activities under way in the divi- 
sions and the continuous exploration of joint 
concerns with the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE). 

The Reference Services Division (RSD) In- 
terlibrary Loan Committee has been gathering 
facts and opinions concerning current interli- 
brary loan procedures and philosophy. This 
has led to a revision of the Interlibrary Loan 
Form, now completed, and to the revision of 
the Interlibrary Loan Code, now in process. 
Attention has also been given to the develop- 
ment of a survey design to study interlibrary 
loan costs and to the formulation of an interli- 
brary loan manual. 

An ad hoc committee has been appointed 
by the Children’s Services Division (CSD) to 
continue work on a proposal relating to the 
interdependent relationship of school and 
public libraries in serving the total needs of 
the child. It is exploring sources of funds for 
implementation of the project to be carried 
out in, or under the auspices of, an accredited 
library school or a large library system. A re- 
port will be presented to the CSD board at 
Midwinter 1968 or earlier. 

Other studies are concerned with the exten- 
sion and development of services in specific 
types of libraries. The ACRL Committee on 
Grants has received $63,550 for 1967-68 
grants to privately endowed institutions which 
emphasize a program of undergraduate in- 
struction, for the improvement of library col- 
lections, for consultants, and for Library Bur- 
eau equipment. Grants are also made to 
“emerging” institutions and for the support of 
biographical research conducted on an indi- 
vidual basis. 

The proposal of the ACRL Junior College 
Libraries Section for a five-year project, es- 
tablishing demonstration libraries in commu- 
nity colleges, is being developed with the as- 
sistance of a $5000 grant from the ACRL 
Grants Committee in January 1967. Revisions 
are being made before submitting the pro- 
posal to the ACRL Board of Directors at Mid- 
winter 1968. 

The proposal for a Junior College Library 
Information Center was funded as a half-time 
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activity by the J. Morris Jones-World Book 
Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award for 1967-68. 
Libraries and the Riots 

The recently established Metropolitan Area 
Library Service Committee of PLA met with 
heads of libraries in cities plagued by riots 
during the summer of 1967 to explore ways in 
which libraries did or could have lessened the 
impact of the riots. The meeting, held in De- 
troit in December 1967, is expected to form 
the basis of the division's program at the 1968 
annual conference in Kansas City and perhaps 
lead to publication of the recommendations 
made. 

A number of projects are designed to ex- 
tend or improve service to special groups. The 
number of states participating in the Jaycees 
"Good Reading" Program, sponsored by the 
U.S. Jaycees with an ALA Advisory Commit- 
tee, has increased from fifteen to twenty-two. 
Exhibits of 600 carefully selected books for 
children are circulated by state library exten- 
sion agencies for use at book fairs. During the 
current year, the exhibit and program will be 
expanded to include selected paperbacks for 
children. 

In cooperation with the Children's Book 
Council the committee on Children's Books in 
Relation to Radio and Television, CSD, is 
working on a project to determine what 
broadcast materials related to children's books 
are available from communities having such 
programs for sharing with other places and 
agencies. After a survey of what is available, 
the committee will evaluate and prepare a list 
that will be distributed by the Children's Book 
Council. 

The Demonstration of Library Services to 
Exceptional Children at the Public Library of 
Cincinnati and Hamilton County, Ohio, began 
its second year in the fall of 1967. The advi- 
sory committee to the project appointed by 
CSD continues to work with the director of 
the project and met in Cincinnati in October 
1967. The committee will soon begin to ana- 
lyze procedures and results and to disseminate 
its findings to the profession at large. 

А. YASD committee is reviewing tape re- 
cordings of book talks and discussions located 
through the questionnaire circulated late last 
year. It will arrange for the distribution of 
these tapes and promote their use. 
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The slides illustrating library service to 
young adults in this country and around the 
world that were brought together and shown 
at the exhibit of YASD at the San F'rancisco 
Conference are being evaluated and reorgan- 
ized by the Slides Project Committee. It has 
developed a set of slides with tape which can 
be borrowed from the ALA headquarters li- 
brary on interlibrary loan and used to give 
an overview of library services to youth. 

Disadvantaged Youth 

The Program and Reading List subcommit- 
tees of the Library Services to Disadvantaged 
Youth Committee, YASD, are working to- 
gether to find an effective means of invento- 
rying programs and materials that have been 
used separately or in conjunction with each 
other. They are also exploring possible regu- 
lar new channels to keep YASD membership 
informed of activities in this field. 

On the basis of a proposal originally devel- 
oped by the ASD Committee on Reading Im- 
provement for Adults, the Library School of 
the University of Wisconsin and the universi- 
ty’s Department of Library Science, Univer- 
sity Extension, has received a grant from the 
Library and Information Science Research 
Program of the U.S. Office of Education in 
support of a project, “Library Materials in 
Service to the Adult New Reader.” The advi- 
sory committee for the project includes two 
members of ASD, drawn from the Committee 
on Reading Improvement for Adults. 

The ASD Committee on Library Service to 
an Aging Population has prepared a draft 
proposal for a training institute on work with 
the senior citizen, planned for selected persons 
in a position to train librarians in their work 
with older people. Exploration of a suitable 
combination of library school, department of 
gerontology, and continuing education center 
is being carried on in the hope that a univer- 
sity will be found which will develop the pro- 
posal and submit it to the U.S. Administration 
on Aging’s grant program. The institute is de- 
signed to serve as a prototype for further 
training institutes to be held on a regional or 
state basis. 

The committee is collecting information on 
state programs under the Older Americans 
Act that include library services to the aging, 
with the objective of developing the basis for 
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an article that may stimulate the extension 
and development of programs of library ser- 
vices to meet the needs of older people. 

Three committees are concerned with use of 
library resources. The Catalog Use Committee 
of RSD is preparing a comparative analysis of 
its pilot studies of catalog use problems in 
reference departments, large university librar- 
ies, and large public libraries. The ACRL Ju- 
nior College Libraries Section’s Instruction 
and Use Committee is planning a two-year 
project to develop a work on the use of books 
and libraries suitable for the junior college 
level. Community use of junior college librar- 
ies will be studied by the ACRL Committee on 
Community Use of Academic Libraries, which 
plans to develop proposals for an in-depth re- 
gional study. 

Ав a base for improvement, data on current 
practice is collected. The report on the Study 
of Library Systems, prepared by Nelson As- 
sociates, has been submitted to the Advisory 
Committee of PLA, and publication is planned 
for mid-1968. The report inventories 661 of 
about 1100 multijurisdictional systems known 
to exist in the United States, examines 58 of 
them in depth regarding their sources of sup- 
port and the services they provide, and in- 
cludes six case studies of systems chosen to il- 
lustrate the major problems systems face. 

The proposal of the ACRL Junior College 
Libraries Section for an “Investigation of 
Current Practices of the Comprehensive Com- 
munity College Library as it Relates to the In- 
structional Program" was approved by the 
ACRL Board of Directors for presentation to 
the ALA Executive Board at its 1967 fall 
meeting to secure approval to seek funds for 
funding. Approval was granted. 

The AFL-CIO-ALA(ASD) Joint Committee 
on Library Service to Labor Groups made a 
survey of public libraries having book budgets 
of over $10,000 to obtain information on the 
extent of current activities and services to 
labor groups. The results were tabulated by 
the National Institute of Labor Education and 
turned over to the joint committee for further 
analysis. When this has been completed, a 
summary and evaluative report will be 
published in the ASD Newsletter. 
thru meetings 


The theme of the 1968 Midwinter Meeting 


of the ALA Committee on Program Evalua- 
tion and Budget (PEBCO) is "Cooperative 
Planning Among Libraries." Representatives 
of units of ALA will report on the activities of | 
their units in encouraging and facilitating in- 
terlibrary cooperation. Analysis of the reports 
will be made to identify overlapping and 
omission, and recommendations for further 
program development will be sought. 

The ALA Audio-Visual Committee has set 
up a task force to study the educational media 
needs of all kinds of libraries and to make 
recommendations for developing assistance im 
this field at the national level. Regional meet- 
ings have been scheduled to provide an oppor- 
tunity for an expression of opinion by con- 
cerned people. 

The Regional Institutes Subcommittee of 
the Conference Planning Committee of the In- 
formation Science and Automation Division 
(ISAD) is planning a series of ten self-sup- 
porting meetings across the country. Each one 
will deal with a selected topic in the field of 
automation, directing a first day’s program on 
purposes and evaluation to library administra- 
tors and a second day’s program to library 
staff members who are or will be carrying on 
automation activities. 

School Library Standards 

“Forces Affecting School Libraries” is the 
theme of the AASL preconference in Kansas 
City, June 1968. The program will include 
professionalization of school librarians, stan- 
dards, certification, legislation, and leader- 
ship. There will be one session covering the 
international effect and its impact on school li- 
braries. Tours to school libraries in the area 
are planned. 

Library Services to Technical and Voca- 
tional Education Programs will be the topic of 
a preconference in St. Louis in June 1968, 
sponsored by the Junior College Libraries 
Section, ACRL. Junior college administrators 
and faculty representatives will be involved. 

ASL called a meeting of presidents-elect of 
the type-of-library divisions in connection 
with the November 1967 orientation meeting 
for incoming officers to consider the desirabil- 
ity and means of planning a joint meeting at 
the 1969 Atlantic City Conference on the fac- 
tors inhibiting and encouraging cooperation 
among the several kinds of libraries. 
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thru publications 

` New works in the field have been published 
or are in preparation. The board of ASL has 
approved a statement drawn up by its Local 
and State History Committee entitled, “State 
and Local History: The State's Responsibility 
for Collection and Care." The statement has 
been duplicated and is being distributed on 
request by the division headquarters office. 

The American Library Trustee Association 
(ALTA) recently made first use of the income 
from its endowment fund, which was set up in 
1962 to advance the programs of ALTA by 
subsidizing the publication and distribution of 
Workbook for a Successful Workshop, 1967. 

The ALTA Governor's Conference Commit- 
tee worked with the Council of State Govern- 
ments and the State Librarian of Texas to ar- 
range for an article on governor's conferences 
to be written by Governor John Connally of 
Texas. “The Governor's Conference on Librar- 
les; Birthplace for Citizen Action" appeared 
in the 1967 summer issue of State Govern- 
ment, and reprints are now being distributed 
widely by the committee in its continuing pro- 
motional efforts. 

À leaflet, "Reading Aloud to Children," pre- 
pared by the Committee on Library Service to 
the Disadvantaged Child, CSD, published in 
1967, is being widely listed and used by other 
national organizations and agencies concerned 
with programs for young children. 

The publication, Library Service to Young 
Adults, by the Public Libraries Section of the 
International Federation of Library Associa- 
tions (IFLA), was published in 1967. The 
YASD coeditor is continuing to work in this 
area as IFLA looks ahead to a supplementary 
publication of material unused in the first 
book. 

Other works are in preparation. Those 
under the aegis of the Editorial Committee 
are: a new work on adult services in public li- 
brary systems, a new work on introduction to 
reference work that will replace Margaret 
Hutchins’ Introduction to Reference Work, 
and a storytelling manual intended for use by 
librarians and others working with children. 

ASD is working closely with the editor of 
the forthcoming issue of Library Trends on 
“Group Services in Public Libraries," sched- 
uled for July 1968. 
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involving the Adult 

Study-Discussion Programs: A Guide to 
Their Selection and Use, designed to inform 
libraries and other adult educators of current 
study-discussion programs dealing with sub- 
jects of nationwide concern, is undergoing 
final updating. This work has been carried out 
under a special advisory committee under the 
general direction of the ASD Special Projects 
Committee. 

The Committee on Library Service to the 
Disadvantaged Child, CSD, has decided on the 
format for reporting materials and projects on 
work with disadvantaged children for a mas- 
ter list it is preparing. Solicitation of the 
materials has been completed, and the com- 
mittee is now evaluating materials available 
for broad distribution. It is working toward a 
projected bibliography of bibliographies and 
newsnotes relating creative ideas gleaned from 
projects reported. 

The Storytelling Materials Survey Commit- 
tee, CSD, has submitted a progress report on 
the definitive, evaluative list of Reference and 
Bibliographical Aids for The Storyteller it is 
compiling. It expects to present the final 
manuscript to the CSD board at the Kansas 
City Conference in June 1968. 

The Bibliotherapy Committee of AHIL is 
scheduled to complete its work on a handbook 
on methods and materials of bibliotherapy 
during this fiscal year. 

Other publications are in the process of re- 
vision. The series formerly known as the ASD 
Guides is being revised and reissued under the 
title, Guides to the Literature of Adult Ser- 
vices. Seven of the earlier guides are to be re- 
vised and expanded, and a new topic, Guide 
to Work with the Handicapped, to be under- 
taken with the cooperation of AHIL, will be 
added. The work is being carried out through 
the ASD Publications Advisory Committee, 
with a general editor for the series. Each 
guide will appear as a center-page spread in 
the ASD Newsletter and will be reprinted as a 
separate. 

The ASD Audio-Visual Committee has com- 
pleted the revision of ASD’s Guide to the Lit- 
erature of Film Utilization, for publication 
under the title Adult Services Guide to Using 
Audio-Visual Materials in the Fall 1967 ASD 
Newsletter. This bibliographic essay is also 
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available as а separate in the forthcoming re- 
vised series, Guides to the Literature of Adult 
Services. 

Work is progressing on a revision of the 
1964 edition of Let's Read Together by a joint 
Let's Read Together Revision Committee of 
CSD and the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers (PTA). 

AHIL has revised its 1966 publication 
"Reading Aids for the Handicapped" and is 
continuing to issue the list in multilithed 
form. It is now planned to keep the list under 
continuous revision, since the availability of 
materials and equipment in this field is under 
constant change and development. 

The Library Services to Disadvantaged 
Youth Committee, Y ASD, is preparing a revi- 
sion of "Rural Library Services to Disadvan- 
taged Youth." Prepared originally in 1966, it 
will be completed early in 1968. 


thru study of denial and 
curtailment of service 

The National Council of Teachers of En- 
glish (NCTE) and the AASL Joint Committee 
on Censorship has completed work on a report 
of a study of censorship problems within and 
without schools as experienced by English 
teachers and school librarians to be published 
soon by NCTE. 

А new Ad Hoc Committee on the Treatment 
of Minorities in Library Books and Other In- 
structional Materials has been appointed to 
study and recommend to the Board of Direc- 
tors of AASL activities which may be initiated 
and sponsored to communicate to publishers 
what is appropriate in books and other in- 
structional materials to reflect positive treat- 
ment of minorities. 

A manuscript analyzing book selection poli- 
cies and ways of dealing with incidents of cen- 
sorship in public and school libraries is in 
preparation under the aegis of the Editorial 
Committee. 

The Special Council Committee on Freedom 
of Áccess to Libraries distributed a question- 
naire on access to public libraries to a sample 
of heads of public libraries, trustees, and 
members of АГА, regardless of their posi- 
tions, designed to identify areas of further in- 
vestigation and the readiness of the field to 
cooperate in further studies. Tabulation and 


analysis of results is under way. 

The chairman of the ALA Committee on In- 
tellectual Freedom participated with represen- 
tatives of 27 other national organizations in а 
Joint Conference on Cooperative Áction for 
Intellectual Freedom in Washington, D.C., No- 
vember 6-7, 1967. The purpose of the confer- 
ence was to determine whether a National 
Commission on Intellectual Freedom should 
be formed. Аз a result of the conference, the 
chairman of CIF was appointed a member of 
the five-person Steering Committee which has 
the responsibility for developing a framework 
for organizing the national commission and to 
make recommendations to the participating 
organizations on the next steps to be taken. 

Mrs. Judith Krug assumed the position of 
the first full-time director of the ALA Intellec- 
tual Freedom Office on December 1, 1967. Es- 
tablishment of the Intellectual Freedom Office 
was authorized by the Executive Board and 
approved by PEBCO as a result of а recom- 
mendation of the Washington [Intellectual 
Freedom Conference in 1965. The office will 
serve as a clearinghouse for information and 
materials on intellectual freedom and as liai- 
son to the ALA Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom and will be responsible for produc- 
ing the Intellectual Freedom column in the 


ALA Bulletin. 





ALA in the acquisition 
of library material 


thru studies and projects 

The Information Systems Office (ISO) of 
the Library of Congress (LC) has been work- 
ing since 1964 to define the parts of the bib- 
liographic entry necessary to the librarian and 
to supply identifiers for these parts. This Ma- 
chine-Readable Cataloging (MARC) Project 
was followed by experimental implementation 
in sixteen libraries as a pilot project and the 
subsequent redefinition of the original format 
—the MARC II format. The task of the inter- 
divisional MARC committee, made up of 
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representatives from ISAD, RSD, RTSD, is to 
examine, during a meeting at LC, the results 
of ISO's work on the MARC II format—the 
character set and the print train—and to ei- 
ther recommend acceptance of it by the 
profession to the respective divisional boards 
of directors or to submit to ISO a statement 
of committee recommendation. 

“A Study of the Decision Making Proce- 
dures for the Acquisition of Science Library 
Materials and the Relation of these Proce- 
dures to the Requirements of College and Uni- 
versity Library Patrons," supported by the 
National Science Foundation, is monitored by 
the Office for Research and Development. The 
objective of the study is to develop a set of 
guidelines that can be used by persons making 
decisions in the acquisition of science library 
materials. It is hoped that, through the use of 
the guidelines, colleges and universities will be 
able to build stronger collections and will, 
therefore, be better able to serve their patrons. 
The final report of the project, begun in July 
1966, should be available for distribution 
early in 1968. . 

A Study of Libraries, Purchasing Agencies, 
and Book Wholesalers, a joint project of ALA 
and the National League of Cities, is progress- 
ing under the supervision of a committee of 
the Acquisitions Section of RTSD. Publication 
of the findings is expected during 1968. 

The Commercial Services Survey, sponsored 
by RTSD, has made further progress. Approx- 
imately two-thirds of the fifty centers have 
been visited by the principal investigator; the 
others are being surveyed by other librarians. 
Publication of the results is now expected in 
1968. 

The Policy and Research Committee of the 
Cataloging and Classification Section of 
RTSD has been asked to serve as an advisory 
committee for a study of the Use of Non- 
professional Staff in Cataloging conducted at 
six universities by Joseph Rosenthal of the 


New York Public Library. Publication is anti- 


cipated in 1968 or 1969. 

The Duplicates Exchange Union, sponsored 
by the Serials Section of RTSD, is revising its 
procedures as a result of a survey; over 200 
. replies to a questionnaire were analyzed. 

Bibliographic Control 
The Committee on a National Numbering 
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System for Publications was established by 
RTSD and ISAD in 1967 to consider and 
cooperate with other interested agencies in the 
development of a universal numbering system 
for the bibliographical control of books, se- 
rials, and other publications. Liaison has been 
established with the publishers’ group work- 
ing on the same matter and with the United 
States of America Standards Institute. 

The ISAD Programming Language Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Dissemination 
of Information has determined that the devel- 
opment of a special library programming lan- 
guage would be astronomically expensive and 
is now studying available languages to deter- 
mine which of them may be most usable in li- 
brary programming. 

The Cataloging and Classification Section 
of RTSD will appoint a committee to carry 
out the recommendations of an Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Cataloging Children's Books. The 
latter recommended that a committee of peo- 
ple close to the child and representing both 
reader services and cataloging be appointed to 
provide guidelines for the small library for 
evaluating available commercial and central- 
ized services by the summer of 1968; to pro- 
vide opportunity for and encouragement of 
workshops on the local level for librarians 
working with children's books to help them to 
understand, interpret, and use available tech- 
nical services; and to assure recognition of 
the need for standardization for nonbook as 
well as book materials. 

The Technical Services Cost Ratio Commit 
tee of RTSD reports further progress toward 
the goal of defining the technical services cost 
ratio (the ratio of the total cost of technical 
services salaries in a library divided by the 
amount spent for library materials during a 
given period of time). In 1967-68 the commit- 
tee will explore possibilities of including the 
figures needed to compute the TSCOR in the 
national annual statistics for libraries and will 
attempt to develop a TSCOR form for easy 
use by libraries. 

In addition to the usual price indexes, the 
Library Materials Price Index Committee of 
the Acquisitions Section, RTSD, announced 
that a new type of index including all books 
in print is being prepared this year to test the 
feasibility of such an activity. Preliminary 
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work will begin on a price index devoted to 
out-of-print materials. 

The Simplified Payments Committee of the 
Reproduction of Library Materials Section of 
RTSD is working with two credit card firms 
in its continuing efforts to devise a feasible 
system of centralized billing and payments for 
photocopies. 

The Committee on Photocopying Costs in 
Libraries of the Reproduction of Library 
Materials Section of RTSD is analyzing the 
results of a questionnaire concerning cost esti- 
mates and pricing policies of 130 libraries. 


thru meetings 


The Albany Conference on the Biblio- 
graphic Control of Library Science Literature 
will be held on the new campus of the State 
University of New York at Albany, April 
19-20, 1968. The conference is sponsored by 
the Library Education Division (LED) and 
supported by a grant from the H. W. Wilson 
Foundation. The purpose of the conference is 
to initiate a serious and comprehensive study 
of library science documentation as it should 
be and, especially, as it should be reflected in 
those special library operations geared to the 
needs of graduate education and research in 
the field of librarianship. | 

The Rare Books Section, ACRL, will spon- 
sor a preconference institute in Kansas City, 
June 1968, on the status of the rare book 
trade in the mid-twentieth century. 


- thru publications 


The Editorial Committee has a number of 
works in the field of acquiring and organizing 
library materials in preparation. One is a 
work on cataloging, designed to encourage ex- 
amination, with creative scepticism, of every 
detail of cataloging and classification. The 
new work will deal almost entirely with theory 
and principles and will be intended for library 
school students, as well as practicing librari- 
ans. Others are: 

A revised edition of Simple Library Cata- 
loging to bring the original work up to date 
with the revised cataloging code and current 
trends in cataloging. 

А new edition of How to Catalog a Rare 
Book. The revision will bring the book up to 


date and provide simpler and shorter methods 
of dealing with transcriptions of title and im- 
print. 

A new edition of How to Catalog a Rare 
ALA Rules for Filing Catalog Cards, to be 
published this year. The new work, which will 
coordinate filing rules with the new cataloging 
code, will be issued in two separate editions: a 
comprehensive edition of the rules developed 
into a very full and detailed code, covering as 
many specific filing problems as possible, with 
considerable emphasis on foreign languages 
and correlation with cataloging rules; and an 
abridged edition of the rules, consisting of the 
same basic rules but omitting most of the spe- 
cialized and explanatory material, and in- 
tended not only for small and medium-size li- 
braries, but also as a working manual. 

A new edition of Serial Publications, bring- 
ing the earlier work up to date and in keeping 
with present trends and practices. 

A manual on centralized technical services 
for school libraries. The manual is expected to 
present the advantages and disadvantages of 
such services and to offer some guidelines for 
initiating, operating, and modifying them. 

Other publications are being planned: 

The Reprinting Committee of the Acquisi- 
tions Section of RTSD is preparing a special 
statement to guide librarians in the loan of 
materials for microfilming; this will supple- 
ment the basic paper on “Lending to Reprin- 
ters” published in the spring of 1967. 

The Centralized Processing Committee of 
RTSD, having been reconstituted to include 
representatives of academic and school as well 
as public libraries, plans to issue updated lists 
of processing centers, describing each in such 
a way that an interested librarian will be able 
to determine which would be most useful for 
him to visit. eee 


The Sub-Librarian Scion of the B.S.L in 
ALA, the Sherlockian group of librarians, 
will hold a luncheon on Tuesday, June 25, 
in Kansas City. For further information write 


to John Bennett Shaw, 138] East Twenty- 
sixth St, Tulsa, Okla. 74114. АП Sherlock- 


ians, official or unofficial, are welcome. 
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LIBRARY BOUND 
PAPERBACKS 


on short notice 


We make library-bound hardbacks 
out of paperbacks — They're called 
ARMOR BOOKS. 


Our regular catalog covers the most 
widely used list of more than 
1500 titles for supplementary reading — 
all educator approved; and, if it's not 
in the catalog, we can supply it. 
Write today for 


the catalog and a 
free sample of 


dmm Books: 


E Divis on of Reynolds Bindery 
1703 Lister, Kansas City, Mo. 64127, 816 CH1-0163 


pz 





News from the 


Divisions 





LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


The preconference issue of the LED Newsletter 
will carry the working set of guidelines for train- 
ing programs for library technical assistants de- 
veloped by the LED Interdivisional Committee 
on Training Programs for Supportive Library 
Staff. The guidelines are intended to serve as 
general guidance for those who are planning 
programs of training for library technical assis- 
tants, and as standards for evaluating existing 
programs in this area. Until action can be taken 
by the LED Board of Directors and the other 
ALA units represented on the committee, the 
guidelines should be recognized as a working 
document only and not an official statement of 
policy. 

The next phase of the interdivisional commit- 
tee's work, for which consultants will be drawn 
from other concerned organizations and units of 
the Association, will deal with more specific de- 
tails of recommended content of such programs. 

eee 





Marjorie E. Weissman 


FORE! FLOORS! 


Practical and down-to-earth information about 
every type of floor and floor covering that could 
reasonably be installed in a library has been 
brought together in a 326-page book just 
published by Library Technology Program under 


' a grant from the Council on Library Resources, 


Inc. Titled Floors: Selection and Maintenance, it 
was authored by Bernard Berkeley. 

The only such comprehensive manual believed 
to be in print, it devotes five of its seven chapters 
to descriptions and discussions of the major 
categories of floors: resilient (e.g., vinyl), car- 
pet, masonry, wood, and formed.in-place. Two 
other chapters discuss selection criteria and 
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maintenance practices and equipment for the var- 
ious types of floors within each major category. 
Numerous tables and illustrations further help 
the reader. The book is indexed and offers a list 
of selected references. 

Intended as a guide to the choice and mainte- 
nance of flooring, the manual should prove of 
greatest use to librarians and others planning 
new library buildings and institutional or com- 
mercial buildings. It should be equally valuable 
to those involved in remodeling existing build- 
ings or those ultimately responsible for mainte- 
nance of the physical plant. Specific, detailed, 
and written in a simple, straight-forward style, it 
is also suggested as an excellent addition to the 
library. 

Floors: Selection and Maintenance, LTP Pub- 
lication no. 13, is priced at $12.50. It may be or- 
dered from ALA Publishing Department, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 60611. 


CARPET.LIFE TESTER 

A committee has been formed to proceed with 
further validation of the carpet-wear testing ma- 
chine developed under the joint sponsorship of 
LTP (with funds from CLR), the Institutional 
Research Council, the Statler Foundation, and 
the American Hotel & Motel Association. The 
work, to be supported financially by several car- 
pet manufacturers and the AHMA, will attempt 
to validate the machine up to 50,000 cycles. LTP 
validated the tester up to 5000 cycles, the equiva- 
lent of two-years wear. The tests may prove the 
new device better than the National Bureau of 
Standards machine used at present. 


PROJECTS COMPLETED 

Work on several LTP projects has been com- 
pleted. The March issue of Library Technology 
Reports carried a report on the fourteenth—and 
final—line of steel shelving to be evaluated 
under a CLR grant, although two additional 
lines will be tested when they become available. 
The data developed in the program will be used 
to establish performance standards for this type 
of equipment, and, as a preliminary step, a criti- 
cal examination of the significance of tests car- 
ried out has been promised by Bernard Martin 
of the Federal Supply Service, General Services 
Administration. Mr. Martin will arrange for sev- 
eral steel experts to cooperate on the evaluation. 

Test results from the card catalog cabinet test 
program, now almost complete, will also be 
published in Library Technology Reports. 

Agreement has been reached between the ALA 
and James H. Jones Co., Chicago, for LTP to 
withdraw its support of a project to develop an 





improved sewing machine for book binding. The 
project, originally funded by CLR, will be car- 
ried on as a company enterprise by the contrac- 
tor. 


PROMOTING P/D PAPER 

LTP is actively engaged in seeking ways to 
promote greater use of permanent/durable 
paper. As an initial step, two questionnaires were 
mailed in March. One went to book publishers 
and should elicit information about present and 
future use of p/d paper. The second questionnaire 
was mailed to book paper manufacturers and 
asked questions relative to present manufacture, 
plant capacities, and future plans for p/d paper. 
It is expected that the information gained from 


replies will assist in planning further promotion. 
өөө 





by Alfreda А. Mendelsohn 


“Date at a glance." The 920-C Vanguard Cal. 
chron calendar clock automatically changes each 
day, giving the month, date, and hour in easy-to- 
read 54” digits. It is made of stainless steel with 
selected walnut wood ends. Size: 375" h. x 734" 
w. X 334” dp. Weight: 3 Ibs. Price: $24.50. Man- 
ufacturer: Pennwood Numechron Co. Tymeter 
Electronics, 7249 Frankstown Ave., Pittsburgh 
15208. 


ViEWLEX, INC. has manufactured its JAN series 
of 16mm sound motion picture projectors and ac- 
cessories. Originally designed for joint use by the 
army and navy, JAN is built in accordance with 
military specifications. Áccordingly, its all-metal 
construction is designed for rugged, heavy-duty 
use. The company guarantees that the projectors 
will last for a lifetime. The 1000-watt lamp pro- 
jects through a fast, coated £/1.6, 2" lens, pro- 
ducing brilliant picture projection. The 10-watt 
solid-state amplifier has “specs” that allegedly 
read like a fine high-fidelity amplifier. There are 
three JAN models from which to choose. For 
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more information write Viewlex, Inc., Holbrook, 
L.L, N.Y. 11741. 

À POCKET postal scale weighing first class and 
airmail letters and small packages up to 4 ozs. 
is announced. Calibrated in ounces and 14 ounces, 
it is set for the latest postal rates, including in- 
ternational airmail Postal rate information is on 
the inside cover of the gift box. Made in the U.S. 
of stainless steel and high impact plastic, it is 
pen-shaped, 4" long, and weighs under 2 ozs. 
boxed. Unconditional guarantee. Prices begin at 
$1.50. For more information, write Postamatic 
Co., Dept. P868, Lafayette Hill, Pa. 19444. 


-*o* = 


New SCM Marchant high-speed, rotary printing 
calculator announced. Named the Marchant 212, 
the new electro-mechanical unit features sim- 
plicity of operation with only eight operating 
keys. Manufacturer claims its exclusive back- 
transfer reentry feature of the last figure can 
eliminate one-third of the time and work. Similar 
in size to most standard office adding machines, 
the unit sells in the U.S. for $755 and in Canada 
for $895. Requests for information should be 
sent to SCM Corp., 410 Park Ave., N.Y. 10022. 


ў ж х 


Since 1935 


A COMPLETE & THOROUGH 
LIBRARY BOOK WHOLESALER 


100,000 square foot warehouse 
Equipped апа Staffed to Complete 
Your Book Orders 


@ EVERY AVAILABLE TITLE SUPPLIED from 
over 1200 publishers 


@ COMPLETE CATALOGING and BOOK 
PROCESSING of EVERY TITLE from OUR 
PROCESSING CENTER 


WRITE FOR DETAIL BROCHURES 


Tennessee Book Company 
347 Reedwood Drive 
Nashville, Tennessee 37202 


JENKINS BOOK COMPANY DIVISION 
600 MAGAZINE STREET 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 70130 
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HEADPHONES and mi- 
crophones can be au- 
tomatically and com- 
pletely sanitized and 
free of germs in just 
five minutes-the claim 
of the manufacturer 
of the Micro Germici- 
dal Vault. No wiping, 
spraying, or liquids 
required. Features in- 
clude all stainless 
welded construction, 
three long-life guard- 
ed germicidal lamps, 
master-keyed locking cover, pilot light, portable, 
less than 20 lbs. It is priced at $179.50. The unit 
may be secured from Micro Precision Corp., 55 
Ninth St., Brooklyn, or from any local audiovisual 
dealer or school equipment and supply company. 
Additional information will be supplied on re- 
quest. 





Customizep display case offers exhibit planners 
a customized approach to meeting individual ex- 
hibit requirements. The slim.styled model 140 
Wall Case provides a latitude of design through 


Pom 


NEW EMC 
READING DEVELOPMENT 
TAPES 


Tapes 1-6, teacher's guide, 
and student workbook 
now available 


Send for sampler on this 
series to 


Dept. A 

EMC CORPORATION 
180 East Sixth Street 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 
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finish, door, and lighting selection to achieve har- 
mony between the case appearance, function, and 
its surroundings. Case 140 is 78" h. x 42" w. X 
1534" dp. Complete information is available from 
the Michaels Art Bronze Co., Covington, Ky. 


ж X i 


A NEW source of in- 
formation input for li- 
brary ehargeout oper- 
ations is the Source 
Record Punch ma- 
chine, model 1730, de- 
veloped and marketed 
by the Standard Reg- 
ister Co. This desk-top 
electric data соПес- 

' tion machine has four 
488 sources of information 
input: a master tabulating card for book identi- 
fication, interior slide settings for due date and 
library branch identification, а badge reader for 
borrower identification, and a keyboard for the 
entry of variable data, such as a nonstandard due 
date. All information entered into the machine is 
punched and interpreted on a ZIPCARD (multi- 
ple part tab card unit set) for immediate use by 
data processing. Data is recorded at one "writing" 


NOTABLE BOOKS — 
1967 


The annual selection of the year's 
most highly recommended adult 
books chosen by ALA’s NOTABLE 
Booxs Councir. Brief annotations for 
each of the sixty-five titles and the 
two-color leaflet format make it a 
good distribution piece to stimulate 
interest in current books and li- 
brary use. Suitable for imprinting 
and folded to fit à number 10 enve- 
lope. 








50 copies—$3.  100— $5. 
250—$11. 500— $20. 1000— $37.50 
2500—$90. 5000—#175. 


Publishing Department 


AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


50 E. Huron St. Chicago 60611 





in both man-readable (printed) and machine- 
usable (punched) 6ode. Ádditional information 
will be supplied on request by Standard Register 
Co., Dayton 45401. 


Two new budget- 
priced wide angle 
portable overhead 
projectors introduced. 
Called the Porta- 
Scribe Wide (left) 
and the Porta-Scribe 
Wide Wide (right), 
the projectors are 
equipped with com- 
pact new twelve 44” or ten 14” wide angle lenses 
for projecting big, sharp images from extremely 
short distances. The Porta-Scribe Wide (1214” 
lens) can project a 48" square screen image from 
514’ away; Porta-Scribe Wide Wide (1015" lens) 
from 4’ away. Manufacturer asserts that the 
screen image can be elevated considerably with- 
out interferences that result in discolorations. 
Complete specifications and prices from Beseler 
audiovisual dealers or by writing the Charles 
Beseler Co., 219 S. 18 St, East Orange, NJ. 
07018. eee 








! Congressiona 
Digest 


Microfilm 


All volumes of Congressional Digest 
since 1921 are now available on 16mm 
positive microfilm in minimum units of 
one volume-year. 





Rates: $8 per volume; 5 or more vol- 
umes @ $7.50 each. 45-year basic.li- 
brary, 1921-1966, $320. Annual index 
reel (1921-1967), $5. Standing orders ac- 
cepted. 


For free descriptive brochure, write: 


Congressional Digest 
3231 P St. N.W., Washington D.C. 20007 
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BSS SSS SS GRASSO ENIM AMICIS 


LIBRARIANS 
WORK IN NEW YORK CITY 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY has immediate 
openings for indexers and catalogers on the 






ee 





E! following book ond periodical indexes: $ 
, М d 
Е ART INDEX 
ES BUSINESS PERIODICALS INDEX E: 
S CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX E 
Ej STANDARD CATALOG E 
E INDEXER: Assigns subject headings to articles a 
& in current journals after initial training. Subject 2 
52 ^ background essential, E 
= CATALOGER: Catalogs and classifles material E. 
E: in all age groups. Experience helpful. 1 
S Salary will! depend on qualifications and ex- E 
€ perience and will be reviewed annually. Many $% 
5S Company benefits such as vacations, sick pay, E 
73 pensions, Blue Cross, Blue Shield, Major Medi- D 
x cal, etc. 5 days, 35-hour-week. БА 
E E 
А Send resume and inquiries to: S 
Office of Personnel Administration Г 
і The Н. W. Wilson Company E 
E 950 University Avenue E 
E Bronx, New York 10452 E 








Your library now can be as attractive as it is functional . . . as inviting 
as it is versatile... as good-Icoking as it is practical .. . as appealing 
as it is economical. 

Smith System's new Library/Resource Center units are expandable 
—3' modules in 42", 60", 72’, 84", heights—with 6", 8", 10", 12", 
Shelves, Easy to handle. Contemporary designs in steel... library 
ebony with a mellow white trim. Durable baked enamel. 

Bookshelves—Display Shelves—wall mounted or free-standing. 
Carrels, Tables. Book Trucks. Racks for audio-visual materials... 
records, 16mm, cartridge and slide films, audio and video tapes, com- 
puter tapes etc. All the pieces you need to fully equip your library or 
resource center. 

Distributed by leading school and library suppliers. Write for catalog. 


КОСАЙ а ЫН 
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OPENING FOR DIRECTOR 


N.Y. State Public Library System 
PRESENT DIRECTOR RETIRING 


Population 464,411, area 2,501 sq. miles, 45 public 
libraries. Headquarters.—1Y5 hours from New York 
City. 


REQUIREMENTS: Graduate library degree, ALA or 
N.Y. State accredited library school, eight years of 
professional library experience in libraries of 
recognized standing, three years of which must 
have been in a responsible administrative capacity. 


Starting salary to $20,250 plus moving. Generous 
fringe benefits. 


interview can be arranged at the ALA conference 
in Kansas City, June 23rd-29th. 


Write to: 
STEPHEN OPPENHEIM, Chairman 
Personnel Committee 
Ramapo Catskill Library System 
Р.О. Box 866 
MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 10940 





Products of Distinction 


SMITH SYSTEM MANUFACTURING CO. 
56 Emerald Street S.E, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55414 © Phone 612-336-1784 
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FOR SALE 

SEARCH Services are one of our specialties. Foreign 
books and periodicals, current and out-of-print. Albert 
J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

OUT-OF-PRINT, Colonial “out-of-print” Book Ser- 
vice, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of-print books 
as listed in all library indexes (Granger: Essay & 
General Literature, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biogra- 
phy, Lamont, Speech, etc.). Want lists invited 23 E. 
4 St. New York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's Gallic 
War, Cicero's Orations, or Virgils Aeneid. Each 
$3.75. Write for free catalog of other translations. 
Translation Publishing Co., P.O. Box 34, Eastchester, 
N.Y. 10709. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 02120. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, Eastern, 
Western, and Midwestern editions. Monthly Index— 
$10 yr. Cumulated (6 mos. & annual) —$15. Annuals 
available 1960 thru 1967—$10 ea. INDEX, 1725 
Kings Rd., Corvallis, Or. 97330. 

WANT lists get prompt attention, wide search, rea- 
sonable prices from International Bookfinders, Box 
3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, Ca. 

“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan” by Wilma Bennett. 
Alphabetical fields-of-work subject headings. Direc- 
tions for filing and list of headings only, $2. Com- 
plete set including labels for the 270 fields of work, 
501 cross references, and 58 items of supplementary 
information, $14 postpaid. Paste labels on your own 
folders to set up your vertical file of pamphlets on 
occupational information. Sterling Powers Publishing 
Co., 18 Palmer St. Athens, Oh. 45701. 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. Larg- 
est and best selections anywhere. Please send us your 
list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Ser- 
пее. Inc., Serial Dept, 56 Е. 13 St, New York 
0003. 

UNION and Labour Speakers Handbook (Austral- 
ian). How to avoid unemployment, etc. Bound $2, 
paperback $1.60, to Bala Press, Bala, N. Wales, 
United Kingdom. 

BOOKS located for you. Any out-of-print title. 
Free searching. Never an obligation to buy any book. 
We will locate 1 or 1000 books for you. Write Brai- 
nard Book Co., Box 444AL, La Grange, Il. 60525. 

ECS offers a nonprofit “matching” service with 
unique new confidential precedures to assist librari- 
ans in locating new career opportunities. No place- 
ment fees. Write Educational Career Service, Inc., 
Box L, Princeton, N.J. 08540. 

IF YOU deserve a better job without getting it, you 
need expert help on your job resume. Experienced 
employment managers tell how to present your quali- 
fications. What to emphasize, what to omit. Invalu- 


able tips on handling geographical and salary prefer- 
ences. Complete instructions + 5 sample resumes. 
Avoid mistakes. Only $5. Professional Resume Kit, 
Dept. L, Box 817, Westport, Ct. 06880. 

CHILDREN’S books. A Catalogue of the Spencer 
Collection of Early Children’s Books and Chapbooks, 
1967, xi, 307p. 22cm; compiled by David Good, with 
an introduction by Percy H. Muir. Cost: £3. 3s. Od. 
Harris Public Library, Market Square, Preston PRI 
2PP, England. 


POSITIONS OPEN 

worldwide 
SENIOR reference librarian-consultant. Universidad 
Catolica “Madre y Maestra," Santiago de los Caballe- 
ros, Dominican Republic. Under Saint Louis 
University/USAID contract. Academic status. Excel- 
lent fringe benefits. Generous overseas allowances. 
Salary, open for negotiation, in accordance with ap- 
plicant's experience and qualifications. Years in li- 
brary administration and reasonable competence in 
Spanish essential Experience with Latin American 
university libraries preferable. Applicant must show 
evidence of competence and leadership to guide rap- 
idly expanding university library program and instal- 
lation in new library building under construction. 
Applicant should send curriculum vitae, transcript of 
record, and the names of 3 references to the Director, 
Latin American Office, Saint Louis University, 221 N. 
Grand BL, St. Louis, Mo. 63103. 


east 


ASSISTANT library director. Challenging position in 
an expanding library system on Long Island's North 
Shore. 5th-year degree and 3 years experience pre- 
ferred. Salary $8500 and up, depending on experi- 
ence. Complete benefits. Please send resume to B-440. 

SPRINGFIELD College library, 2 professional staff 
positions open for assistant librarians in charge of 1) 
readers services and 2) cataloging and book process- 
ing. Salary range $8000 and up, depending on quali- 
fication. Write Mrs. Doris Borrner, Ln., Springfield 
College, Springfield, Ma. 01109. 

ASSISTANT director. $10,200-$13,000. Public li- 
brary in city of 50,000. Excellent budget and fine 
staff in modern building scheduled for expansion. 
Collection of 92,000 volumes. Assist in administrative 
functions and help coordinate public services. Must 
have supervisory experience in public library work. 
4—6 weeks vacation, all usual fringe benefits. Send re- 
sume to William A. Dillon, Dir, Jervis Library, 
Rome, N.Y. 13440. 

ART and music department head opening. MLS 
required plus 5 years experience, with subject spe- 
cialization. Also requires qualities of professional 
leadership and ability to develop community-related 
program. Excellent working conditions and benefits. 
Salary range $10,153-$12,181. Apply Dorothy Drys- 
dale, Asst. Ln., Public Library, 500 Main St., Hart- 
ford, Ct. 06103. 
` LIBRARIANS for diversified work in reference au- 
diovisual, and general services. Public library serves 
city of 50,000. Modern building, sophisticated opera- 
tion. Collection of 92,000. Various salary schedules 
available in range of $6800-$10,800, depending on 
qualifications, 4-6 weeks vacation, all usual fringe 
benefits. Send resume to William A. Dillon, Dir., Jer- 
vis Library, Rome, N.Y. 13440. 

ACQUISITIONS head. Position open for MLS 
graduate of accredited library school, with experience 
in university or college acquisitions department, to 
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head department. Starting salary $8250 and up, de- 
pending on qualifications. Month vacation and liberal 
fringe benefits. Apply to Paul B. Kebabian, Dir. of 
Ls., University of Vermont, Burlington 05401. 

CATALOGER needed at Middlebury College to di- 
rect reclassification of collection of 170,000 volumes 
from Dewey to LC. Some recataloging also involved. 
Experience in LC classification essential, also good 
knowledge of cataloging principles; knowledge of 
modern foreign languages desirable. Usual benefits; 
generous vacation. For further information write J. 
R. McKenna, Ln., Middlebury College Library, Mid- 
dlebury, Vt. 05753. 

REFERENCE librarian with experience for 2-year 
comprehensive community college of 4000 students. 
MLS required. New campus and library. Position 
to start September 1, 1968. Salary range $9720— 
$11,460. Liberal fringe benefits including TIAA and 
CREF. Faculty status. Send resume to Carl Talbot, 
Ln., Monroe Community College, 410 Alexander St., 
Rochester, N.Y. 14607. 

HEAD librarian. Town of 25,000 in Springfield 
metropolitan area. Salary $8672-$9890. MLS and ex- 
perience required, usual fringe benefits. Available 
immediately. Apply С. Н. Nystrom, Public Library, 
West Springfield, Ma. 01089. 

DIRECTOR. Immediate opening in beautiful, resi- 
dential Montclair, N.J., population 43,000, 15 miles 
from New York City. Salary range $10,145-$13,475, 
depending on experience and qualifications, Annual 
increments. Municipal pension, Blue Cross, 25 work- 
ing days paid vacation, 12 holidays. Modern, 2-story 
facility + 1 branch. Volumes, 175,000; circulation, 
300,883. IBM-equipped circulation contro]. Congenial 
staff (30 full-time, 14 part-time), ideal working con- 
ditions, cooperative board. Overall administration of 
services. Require MSLS and minimum 5 years admin- 
istrative experience. Apply Mrs. G. Warren French, 
Pres., Bd. of Trs., Free Public Library, 50 5. Fuller- 
ton Av, Montclair, N.J. 07042. 

CHILDREN’S librarian, main library, to continue 
programs and develop new ones to serve avid young 
readers. New, greatly enlarged children’s department. 
Senior librarian, minimum 2 years experience in chil- 
dren's work to head department. Salary $7700-$8600 
depending on experience. Junior librarian, salary 
$7100-$8300, depending on experience. MLS degree, 
liberal staff benefits including fully paid retirement 
benefits, 4 weeks vacation, 12 paid holidays, and cu- 
mulative sick leave. Apply Director Edward H. Fen- 
ner, Public Library, 1735 Hempstead Turnpike, El- 
mont, N.Y. 11003. 

ASSISTANT library director: in a progressive 
community of 40,000, located in the NY metropolitan 
area. 35-hr. week, 4 weeks vacation, and other gen- 
eral fringe benefits. MLS required, with ability to 
write, develop programs, and capable of handling ad- 
ministrative duties. Salary open. Ápply to Henry 
Thomas, Free Public Library, 10-01 Fair Lawn Av., 
Fair Lawn, N.J. 07410. 

CHILDREN'S coordinator to develop programs for 
avid young readers for greatly enlarged main library 
and 2 branches on Long Island adjacent to New York 
City. Minimum 2 years children's experience after 
MLS degree. Excellent book budget, free hand in de- 
veloping services. Salary $8400-$10150, depending on 
experience. Liberal staff benefits including fully paid 
retirement benefit. Apply Director Edward H. Fenner, 
Public Library, 1735 Hempstead Turnpike, Elmont, 
N.Y. 11008. 

AREA library director. 
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For beautiful Sussex 


County, a rural-becoming-urban center in northwest 
New jersey. Newly expanded main reference library, 
2 branches, 2 bookmobiles, serve estimated popula- 
tion of 65,000. Staff of 20. MLS and at least 2 years 
experience in administrative capacity. 3744-hour week. 
Civil Service. Full range of fringe benefits, 12 paid 
holidays, 4 weeks vacation. Applications are now 
being accepted for July 1, 1968 vacancy. Send resume 
to Dorothy E. Henry, Dir, Sussex County Library, 
R.D. 3, Box 76, Newton, N.J. 07860. 

EXCITING position of public library consultant 
now open with the Connecticut State Library. Experi- 
ence required. Salary range $10,380-$12,660, Excel- 
lent fringe benefits. Apply to Samuel E. Molod, 
Assoc. State Ln., Division of Library Development, 
State Library, Hartford, Ct. 06115. 

WHO loves children? Do you want the challenge 
of guiding children’s reading in a rural area? There 
is a job for you on a school bookmobile, and an of- 
fice in the children’s section cf a new addition to the 
Sussex County Library, a-top New Jersey! 3715-hour 
week. Civil Service. Full range of fringe benefits, 12 
paid holidays, 4 weeks vacation. Send resume to Dor- 
оу E. Henry, Dir, Sussex County Library, R.D. 3, 
box 76, Newton, N.J. 07860. 

ASSISTANT director. A new position to assist di- 
rector in administration main library and 2 branches 
located in Elmont, Long Island, adjacent to New 
York City. А new building expansion program near 
completion. Minimum 4 years administrative ex- 
perience. New York state certification. Salary 
$9200-$11,600. Liberal staff henefits including fully 
paid retirement benefits, 4 weeks vacation, 12 paid 
holidays, and cumulative sick leave. Apply Director 
Edward H. Fenner. Public Library, 1735 Hempstead 
Turnpike, Elmont, N.Y. 11003. 

CHILDREN’S librarian (sr. grade) for active, in- 
novative Long Island publie library 30 miles from 
NYC. Young community of 25,000. Position open fall, 
1968. Salary $8000-$11,150. 35-hour week, maximum. 
fringe benefits: 23 days vacation, sick leave, paid. 
state retirement, social security, and shared health in- 
surance plan. Children's librarian has 2 part-time as- 
sistants, Excellent book collection of 20,000 volumes. 
and $9000 book budget. Ideal situation for outgoing. 
person. Inquiries welcome. Send resume to Samuel L.. 
Simon, Dir., Merrick Library, Merrick, N.Y. 11566. 

REFERENCE librarian, recent graduate of ALA- 
accredited library school needed to assist director, 
adult service, book selection, readers advisory. Must. 
like public contact. Community of 21,000, 10 minutes. 
from New York City. Salary from $7200. Apply to- 
Walter Haber, Dir, Public Library, New Milford, 
N.J. 07646. 

HEAD of technical services to direct order, se- 
rials, and cataloging activities of college library con- 
verting to LC classification. Degree form ALA-accre-- 
dited school and professional experience at supervi- 
sory level essential Salary open. Library collection of 
125, 000 volumes. Department staff of 8. Undergradu- 
ate liberal arts college for women, midway between: 
Boston and Providence. Apply Hilda F. Harris, Ln., 
Wheaton College, Norton, Ma. 02766. 

OUTSTANDING opportunity for creative librarian.. 
Rockland Community College, a 2-year unit of the- 
State University of New York, is seeking a creative- 
and innovative person to serve as director of the li-- 
brary. New campus scheduled ior completion in fall. 
1970 includes plans for 300,000-volume Library-Media. 
Center. Entire campus complex to cost $20,000,000. 
Library director must be familiar with working with 
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architects to complete plans for the building, and 
must be interested in the use of technological innova- 
tions. Qualified applicants will have MLS degree and 
appropriate experience in college library work. Here 
is an opportunity to work planning a new facility on 
a modern campus 45 minutes from New York City. 
Send complete resume and salary requirements to 
Dean Walter T. Schoen, Rockland Community Col- 
lege, Suffern, N.Y. 10901. 

CATALOG and reference librarian in developing 
library in small, coeducational, liberal arts college. 
MLS and experience in LC classification required. 
Salary open, depending on experience. Month vaca- 
tion and generous fringe benefits. Send resume to 
Mrs. Marjorie MacLeod, Dir., Curry College, Milton, 
Ma. 02186. 

HEAD children's department. Progressive city. Ex- 
cellent staff. Outstanding program. New building ap- 
proved. MLS. U.S. citizen. Experience. Salary 
$9165-$11,790 -+ unusual fringe benefits. Apply 
Public Library, White Plains, N.Y. 10601. 

REFERENCE librarian. General reference position 
at expanding state college library of 95,000 volumes. 
New 100-acre campus, air-conditioned building, near 
beaches and countryside. Faculty status, major medi- 
cal, TIAA. Position open July 1, 1968. Apply to Di- 
rector of the Library, Rhode Island College, Provi- 
dence 02908. 

SENIOR cataloger/supervisor, processing section. 
Time for the change in your career! Want to go 
where the action is? Newly created position offers 
you expanding opportunities to catalog with latest 
IBM 360 computer to aid you as you operate and to 
participate in development of cataloging input for 
console displays and regional network tie-in. Your 
skills are needed and your growth can be tied in to 
the latest -and we mean latest—advances in library 
technology. You will work with an experienced team 
of librarians and systems analysts who are moving 
the frontiers forward. You should bring to us a mas- 
ter's degree in library science, or equivalent, + sev- 
eral years experience in diversified cataloging of 
books, reports, journals, etc. Any EDP knowledge 
you have we can use, but if you lack it we have it 
available to you in depth. We offer you an excellent 
compensation package including profit sharing, insur- 
ance, vacations, etc. Salary open. For additional in- 
formation, contact J. J. Flanagan, Information Dy- 
namics Corp., 80 Main St., Reading, Ma. 01867; tel.: 
617-944-2224, 

CHILDREN'S librarian. New Jersey certification 
for active children's department in new building. 
Community of 23,000, 45 minutes from Philadelphia 
and Atlantic City, 36-hour week, 4 weeks vacation. 12 
paid holidays, sick leave. Salary open. Apply Mrs. 
Florence R. Taylor, Dir., Free Public Library, 150 E. 
Commerce St., Bridgeton, N.J. 08302. 

CATALOGER. Connecticut College, New London, 
Connecticut. Historic seacoast town, midway between 
Boston and New York, ideal location. 5th-year library 
degree. Salary depending on experience and qualifi- 
cations. 38-hour week, liberal fringe benefits, month 
vacation. Write to Hazel À. Johnson, Ln., Connecti- 
cut College, New London, Ct. 06320. 

ADULT services librarian (sr. grade) for active, in- 
novative Long Island public library 30 miles form 
NYC. Young community of 25,000. Position open fall, 
1968. Salary $8000-$11,150. 35-hour week, maximum 
fringe benefits: 23 days vacation, sick leave, paid 
state retirement, social security, and shared health in- 
surance plan. Excellent adult book collection of 


40,000 volumes and 15,000 adult book budget. Ideal 
situation for outgoing person. Inquiries welcome. 
Send resume to Samuel L. Simon, Dir., Merrick Li- 
brary, Merrick, N.Y. 11566. 

LIBRARY director. District Library Center in cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, 100 miles east of Pittsburgh, de- 
sires experienced director. New, air-conditioned 
building to be completed in July. Capable, mature in- 
dividual desired. Salary negotiable. Write James K. 
McNeal, Pres, Public Library Trustees, 711 Second 
St., Juniata, Altoona, Pa. 

HEAD technical services, $12,000-$15,000. An ex- 
panding library facility located in suburban Boston ` 
seeks the services of an experienced librarian to man- 
age technical processing services. A master’s degree 
in library science, or equivalent + several years ex- 
perience in diversified acquisitions, cataloging, etc., 
to include books, reports, journals, etc. Computer- 
based systems in operation (EDP knowledge not re- 
quired). Excellent fringe benefits. Write to A. G. 
Howes, PERSPECTIVE, 10 Kearney Rd., Needham 
Heights, Ma. 02194, 

DARTMOUTH Lake Sunapee Region. New Hamp- 
shire community needs chief librarian, progressive in- 
dustrial city. Population 14,000, opportunity to de- 
velop new services and promote library in community. 
Staff of 4, circulation of nearly 60,000. Graduate of an 
accredited library school preferred. Salary $6100- 
$7000, depending on qualifications. Excellent fringe 
benefits. Write Theodore А. Monetta, Chmn., Fiske 
Free Library Trustees, 61 Myrtle St., Claremont, N.H. 

CHAIRMAN: rapidly expanding undergraduate li- 
brary science department in state college, northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania resort town on small lake. Require- 
ments: doctorate preferred, will accept 70 hours ad- 
vanced study looking toward doctorate, school experi- 
ence minimum, 5 years, administrative ability. Salary 
range $10,200-$12,400, 9 months + prorated summer 
work and administrative increment commensurate 
with training and experience. Position open July 1968. 
Teaching position: MLS + 10 hours minimum, 4 years 
school experience. Salary dependent on qualifications. 
Usual fringe benefits. Hamilton Library, Edinboro 
State College, Edinboro, Pa. 16412. 

EXTENSION librarian for one of Pennsylvania's 
distriet library centers. Some book selection and ref- 
erence, responsible for interlibrary loan, assist in im- 
plementing the Pennsylvania Library Development 
program throughout the district, and provide general 
advisory assistance to public libraries within the dis- 
trict. Degree from ап ALA-accredited library school, 
experience. Send resume to Ruth I. Wilhelm, Ln., 
B. F. Jones Memorial Library, Aliquippa, Pa. 15001. 

REFERENCE librarian wanted as assistant in 5- 
county library system interlibrary loan and reference 
program. Will have supervisory responsibilities and 
participate in book selection. Salary $7020—$8910, de- 
pending on experience and ability. Requirements: 
minimum of 2 years experience, imagination, initiative, 
and desire for professional growth. 35-hour week, 
month's vacation, annual increments, and other ex- 
cellent New York State fringe benefits. Contact Leon 
Karpel, Dir., Mid-Hudson Libraries, 103 Market St., 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12601. — 

MEDICAL librarian. Career opportunity at rapidly 
expanding medical center. Will assume complete re- 
sponsibility for function of medical library. Qualified 
applicants should have master's degree in library sci- 
ence or equivalent experience. Excellent starting sal- 
ary & employee benefits. Write or call V. Mazzone, 
270-4102, Brooklyn-Cumberland Medical Center, 121 
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DeKalb Av. Brooklyn. Ап equal opportunity em- 
ployer. 


southeast 


LIBRARIAN II: $8040-$10,440. Cataloger. 2 years ex- 
perience, Degree from ALA-accredited library school. 
To work with state agency collector and under super- 
vision of librarian IV, coordination for activities 
under Title IH, LSCA. A civil service agency. Usual 
fringe benefits. Apply Personnel Office. West Virginia 
Library Commission, 2004 Quarrier St. Charleston, 
W.V. 25311. 

LIBRARIAN IV. Salary range $9900-$12,780. 6 
years experience, preferably in academic, public, or 
state library agency. Degree from ALA-accredited li- 
brary school. To coordinate activities under Title IH, 
LSCA, and to supervise professional and semi-profes- 
sional staff involved in reference, bibliography, and 
acquisitions at the state agency level. A civil service 
agency. Usual fringe benefits. Apply Personnel 
Officer, West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 
Quarrier St., Charleston, W. V. 25311. 

REFERENCE librarian. New building in a year. 
MLS. ALA-accredited, $8500. Apply R. F. Lancaster, 
Ln., Virginia Western Community College, Box 4915, 
Roanoke, Va. 24015. 

COUNTY librarian to supervise library program for 
3 new libraries located in Clayton County, Georgia 
(Atlanta area). Library degree + experience re- 
quired. Send resume to director, Flint River Regional 
Library, 210 S. 6 St., Griffin, Ga. 30223. 

THREE professional vacancies due to staff expan- 
sion and retirement. Acquisitions librarian, to super- 
vise staff of 3 adults, acquisitions budget approaching 
$50,000, ability to plan later conversion to computer- 
based operations. Two catalogers. Head cataloger, to 
supervise 4 adults, responsibility for all main and de- 
partmental collection cataloging; cataloger, interest 
and/or experience in serials/documents. Positions 
offer challenge, opportunity for advancement. Salary 
сад 97000-89500. Excellent fringe benefits. Write 


441, 

CONSULTANT П. Salary range $9420-$12,180. 
5-years experience. Degree from ALA-accredited li- 
brary school. To supervise direct service program in 
15 counties. 2 50-ft. trailers in use in 9 counties on 
8-hour, 3-week schedule. Collection and staff housed 
in Charleston. Staff of 4 work with trailers. Total 
staff of 8 to work with 12 libraries and trailers. Li- 
brary with a budget of $81,500. Staff and operation 
costs from state agency budget. A civil service 
agency. Usual fringe benefits. Apply Personnel 
Officer, West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 
Quarrier St., Charleston, W.V. 25311. 

HEAD of program to work with children to work di- 
rectly with children in storytelling, flm and book dis- 
cussion programs, music listening programs, class vis- 
its, etc., and with the librarians in the branches. Ex- 
panding system needs an experienced person inter- 
ested in experimenting with new programs, MSLS 
degree. Salary commensurate with experience. Lib- 
eral fringe benefits include 24 days of annual leave, 
12 days sick leave, paid holidays, retirement. Send re- 
sume to the Personnel Officer, Prince George's 
County Memorial Library, 6532 Adelphi Rd., Hyatts- 
ville, Md. 20782. 

WANTED: city librarian to direct, supervise, plan, 
organize, and coordinate all library activities for a 
city of 40,000 population. Requirements: graduation 
from a library school of recognized standing plus sev- 
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eral years of professional experience. Virginia certifi- 
cation desirable. Good compensation and fringe bene- 
fits. Apply to Drawer 1, Room 205, ‘City Hall, Peters- 


burg, Va. 23803. 

ACQUISITIONS librarian, supervise staff of 3, 
book budget $42,500. Salary range $7000-$9500. 
Write B-457. 

LIBRARIAN I. No experience required. Readers 
advisory and reference. New $1,000,000 library 
opened in 1965. 75 miles from Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. 4 weeks vacation, state retirement system, 
group Blue-Cross-Blue Shield. Master's degree in li- 
brary science from ALA-accredited school 
$7200-$9000 salary range. For further information 
write Edward B. Hall, Dir., Washington County Free 
Library, Hagerstown, Md. 21740. 

TWO catalogers. Head cataloger, supervise staff of 
4, responsible for main and departmental cataloging; 
cataloger, general cataloging in LC, some serials 
work, Salary range $7000-$9500. Write B-458. 

HEAD of adult services. Primary responsibilities 
involve coordination of book selection, public rela- 
tions, and planning of community programs. New 
$1,000,000 library opened in 1965. 70 miles from Bal- 
timore and Washington. 4 weeks vacation. State re- 
tirement system, group Blue Cross-Blue Shield. Mas- 
ter's degree in library science from ALA-accredited 
school. $8200—$10,250 salary range. For further infor- 
mation write Edward B. Hall Dir, Washington 
County Free Library, Hagerstown, Md. 21740. 

DYNAMIC, capable, experienced administrator to 
head Palm Beach County Library System to begin 
operating October 1. Minimum salary $10,000. Apply 
Mrs. Charles Taffel, 353 Cavalier Rd., Palm Springs, 
FI. 33460. 

REFERENCE librarian. Supervise staff of 4. Op- 
portunity to teach library bibliography course. Build- 
ing expansion in planning state. Supervisory ability 
essential Salary range $7000-$9500. Write B-459. 

HEAD acquisitions librarian. State university with 
enrollment of 13,000. Expanding academic program 
including all professional schools on campus. Central- 
jzed acquisitions for library system. Developing staff, 
acquisitions currently has 25 including 8 professionals. 
Book budget over % million. Department includes 
central serials record. 5th-year degree, knowledge of 
book trade, and successful administrative experience 
essential. Salary open. Faculty rank. TIAA and all 
group insurances. Month annual leave + 9 holidays. 
Position open in July or September. Interviews can 
be arranged at ALA in Kansas City. Apply to Harold 
D. Gordon, Assoc. Dir., University of Kentucky Li- 
braries, Lexington 40506. 

CHILDREN’S librarian openings in expanding, pro- 
gressive system located near the nation’s capitol. Head 
of children’s selection, MLS required + 5 years ex- 
perience, $9166-$11,001; head of children’s depart- 
ment in large branch, MLS required -+ 3 years ex- 
perience, $7680-$9215; children’s librarians, MLS, 
no experience, $7036. Liberal fringe benefits include 
24 days annual leave, 12 days sick leave each year, 
paid holidays, retirement. Send resume to Personnel 
Director, Prince George's County Memorial Library, 
6532 Adelphi Rd., Hyattsville, Md. 20782. . 

HEAD cataloger as first assistant to the chief of 


7 processing in the central library. Initial salary $7758 


with 5% annual increments, MLS and at least 2 years 
cataloging experience required. Usual fringe benefits; 
paid Blue Cross-Blue Shield, sick leave, 4 weeks vaca- 
tion, retirement plan. Apply Assistant Director, Wil- 
mington Institute Free Library and New Castle County 
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Free Library, 10 & Market Sts., Wilmington, De. 19801. 

UNIVERSITY of Kentucky has openings for 2 gen- 
eral reference librarians: reference, bibliographical 
and information service at library's central reference 
desk. Cataloger: will train a beginner with interest, 
aptitude, and language background, or give credit for 
experience. Special collections cataloger: to work ргі- 
marily with growing rare book collection including 
some recataloging of current holdings. Also work with 
Ohio Valley regional history materials and general 
materials of a special] nature. Knowledge of and ex- 
perience in this field required as well as foreign lan- 
guage ability. 5th-year degree required for all posi- 
tions. Salaries open and based on experience, training, 
and subject degrees. Faculty rank appropriate to 
training and experience. No teaching duties. Tenure 
after appropriate probationary period. Month annual 
leave -} 5 legal holidays and special Christmas vaca- 
tion. Generous sick leave. Participation in TIAA, ma- 
jor medical, group life and Blue Cross insurance pro- 
grams. Positions open in July. Interviews can be ar- 
ranged at ALA in Kansas City. Apply to Harold D. 
Gordan, Ássoc. Dir., University of Kentucky Libraries, 
Lexington 40506. ' 

CHILDREN'S librarian openings with Arlington 
County, Virginia, Department of Libraries, a growing 
progressive system with staff of 39 professionals in a 
Washington, D.C., suburb of 185,000 population. Sal- 
ary range $7696-$9817. All positions require 5th-year 
library degree and U.S. citizenship. Apply Personnel 
Department, Court House, Arlington, Va. 22201. 


i midwest 
ADULT services librarian. Challenging opportunity 
in growing community. Salary open, depending on 
experience. LS degree required. Apply Lois V. 
Me pur Library, 510 Walnut Av., St. Charles, 

YOUNG adult book reviewer wanted for enlarged 
Booklist reviewing staff at ALA headquarters in Chi- 
cago. Stimulating work, consisting of reading and 
evaluating current books for use by young adults, age 
14-18, for librarian with degree from an accredited 
library school, experience in working with young peo- 
ple in high school and preferably also in public li- 
braries, a wide knowledge of books suitable for 
young adults, critical book judgment, and ability to 
write concise annotations. Beginning salary $7956 
with annual increments to $11,160. Pleasant working 
conditions. Liberal vacation and excellent fringe ben- 
efits. Apply to Edna Vanek, Ed., Booklist and Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin, ALA headquarters 60611. 

RARE books cataloging head. University of Michi- 
gan Library. Required qualifications: relevant cata- 
loging experience, preferably in research library, 
reading knowledge of classical and two modern Euro- 
pean languages, supervisory ability. Graduate degree 
in subject field desirable. Supervises 2 professionals, 
l clerical. Beginning $11,600. Apply to Marjorie M. 
Tompkins, Pers, University of Michigan Library, 
Ann Arbor 48104. University of Michigan is an equal 
opportunity employer. 

ADULT services head. To plan and direct the pro- 
gram of adult services in a community of 50,000 lo- 
cated 40 miles from Chicago's Loop. New library 
building to be completed this summer. 5th-year li- 
brary degree and 2 years experience working with 
adults required. Beginning salary $9800. 4 weeks va- 
cation, hospitalization insurance, state retirement 
plan. Apply to Mrs. Edna Holland, Ln., Gail Borden 
Public Library, 50 N. Spring St., Elgin, П. 60120. 


IOWA State University, Ames. Beginning graduate 
librarians, $1100: 1) serials librarian, general serials 
work, would also receive training in new computer- 
ized serials list, 2) order librarian, all phases of ac- 
quisition and order, subject background in at least 
one science area helpful, 3) order librarian, language 
capability in German or Russian, some experience 
desirable, this position $7700 +, depending upon 
qualifications, Experienced graduate librarian: 
descriptive/subject cataloger, academic background 
in physical science, knowledge of 1 modern European 
language required, Slavic very desirable, starting sal- 
ary $8000-$9000. Iowa State, major science univer- 
sity, broadening its programs in humanities and so- 
cial sciences; now building $3.2 million library addi- 
tion, new staff quarters; circulation automation pro- 


gram under way. Library and staff future excellent. 


Apply Warren B. Kuhn, Dir., University Library. 

TWO positions open in expanding Community Col- 
lege moving into new library building. Sth-year de- 
gree required. 12-month contract. Salary open, de- 
pending on qualifications and experience. Write Har- 
lan L. Heglar, St. Clair County Community College, 
823 Erie St., Port Huron, Mi. 48060. 

REFERENCE librarian opening with interesting 
and challenging possibilites. Professional service to 
adults, maintain and continue development of Local 
History Collection, staff responsibilities. Unusual op- 
portunity for professional growth. Metropolitan area 
in active library climate. Library degree. Salary 
range $6700-$10,903, + Blue Cross paid up to $280, 
sick leave, vacation, other benefits. New, air-condi- 
tioned building. Contact Joseph М. Silver, Dir. 
Bacon Memorial Public Library, 2613 Biddle Av., 
Wyandotte, Mi. 48192; teL: AV 2-7661. 

TWO positions now open. Public Library in grow- 
ing community of 56,000 near Lake St. Clair and just 
20 minutes on X-Way to downtown Detroit. Member 
of new County Library System providing book dis- 
play, ordering, and processing. Liberal benefits in- 
clude 9 paid holidays, 10, 15, & 20 days vacation, 12 
annual cumulative sick days, longevity, city retire- 
ment plan, city pays health and hospitalization for 
employee and dependents, also $5000 life insurance 
policy. Degree from ALA-accredited library school re- 
quired. Experience not necessary but desirable. Li- 
brarian I to work with young teens and be responsi- 
ble for young peoples collection including book selec- 
tion. Salary $6182-$7017, depending on experience. 
Librarian П, adult reference and book selection. Sal- 
ary $7476-$9208, depending on experience. Shirley 
V. Brabant, Ln., Public Library, 27251 Gratiot Av., 
Roseville, Mi. 48066. 

TECHNICAL services librarian. To catalog and to 
supervise acquisitions program in liberal arts college 
library. 4 professionals on present library staff. Year- 
round library operation. Month vacation, TIAA, paid 
major medical, etc. Salary open; minimum $7200. 
Higher for appropriate experience, or other qualifica- 
tions. Graduate LS degree required. Write to William 
R. Brandt, Ln., Lane Library, Ripon College, Ripon, 
Wi. 54971. 

COMMUNITY relations coordinator. Experience in 
adult education, public relations, community groups, 
writing, editing, radio and television. 5th-year library 
Science degree required. Opportunity for innovative 
programs, in both inner city and suburban areas. 
Month's vacation, excellent state retirement system, 
modern, air-conditioned building. $9568-$11,419 (in 
5 steps). Director, Dayton and Montgomery County 
Public library, 215 E. 3 St., Dayton 45402. 
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ELEMENTARY school librarians for 1968-69. Re- 
quire Illinois State teacher certification and library 
science degree. Prefer elementary education major 
and Á-V training. Beginning salary for 10 months 
$6000-$7920. Apply Mrs. Harriette Н. Crummer, 
Supv. of Sch. Ls., 1703 Orrington Av., Evanston, Ill. 
60201. 

NEW positions: undergraduate librarian, $10,000— 
$12,000, depending on qualifications: general ref- 
erence, $1600 and up, depending on qualifications. 
Miami University, founded in 1809, has an enroll- 
ment of 11,000 and a library of over 500,000 volumes 
and offers accredited doctorates in 8 subjects. Oxford 
is a sylvan university town near Hueston Woods state 
park and 35 miles northwest of Cincinnati. Apply to 
John Weatherford, Assoc. Dir. & Univ. Ln., Miami 
University, Oxford, Oh. 45056. 

CHIEF of central ПЬгагу. For Detroit suburban 
community of 70,000. Salary range $8178-$13,035. 
Requires MLS and administrative experience. 37-hour 
week, 4 weeks vacation, sick leave, social security, 
and a good retirement plan. Excellent working condi- 
tions in one of America’s finest suburban libraries. 
Open on or before July 1, 1968. For additional infor- 
mation and application forms write William T. Pe- 
ters, Asst. Dir., Grosse Pointe Public Libraries, 10 
Kercheval, Grosse Pointe, Mi. 48236. 

BIBLIOGRAPHER, Iowa State University Library, 
Ames. A new, senior position. Applicants should have 
graduate degree specifically in English or history, but 
other social science or humanistic disciplines consid- 
ered; also 5th-year library degree. Reading knowl- 
edge of at least 1 modern European language. Would 
work closely with faculty to greatly expand present 
holdings; report directly to director of the library. 
Iowa State, major science university, now emphasiz- 
ing new programs in humanities, social science. Fu- 
ture for growth and development excellent. Begin- 
ning $11,000--. Apply Warren B. Kuhn, Dir., Univer- 
sity Library. 

HEAD librarian for growing Chicago suburb of 
15,000. Present staff includes full-time children's li- 
brarian. Opportunity to assist in building-expansion 
program from the beginning. Salary open, usual ben- 
efits, degree required. Write B-445. 

MICHIGAN, University of, Ann Arbor. Beginning 
graduate librarians, beginning range $7200-$8000: 
1) descriptive catalogers, original cataloging in sub- 
ject fields and European languages where competent, 
several positions; 2) subject cataloger & classifier, in 
subject fields and European languages where compe- 
tent. Experienced graduate librarian: descriptive & 
subject cataloger (including classifying), descriptive 
and subject cataloging of microfilm copies of books 
in Short-Title Catalogue of Books . . . 1415—1640 
(half-time) ; classifies and assigns subject headings 
to books in subject fields and European languages 
where competent (half-time), beginning ($8000- 
$9000). Apply to Marjorie M. Tompkins, Pers., Uni- 
versity Library. University of Michigan is an equal 
opportunity employer. 

LIBRARY director: overall administration of a 
professionally sound and dynamic public library in a 
highly educated and cultural community. Service area 
of 9488. Member of a 10 county library system. Re- 
quirements: college degree and library experience; 
MLS degree not required. Liberal vacation and fringe 
benefits. Salary open, depending on qualifications. 
Apply В. Н. Phinny, 8 E. Main St, Fremont. Mi. 
49412. 

SLAVIC cataloger with several years of cataloging 
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experience, preferably including experience in cata- 
loging Slavic materials, to perform descriptive and 
subject cataloging and classification for Slavic lan- 
guage books and serials, $9000-$10,200 a year. Apply 
to Marjorie M. Tompkins, Pers., University of Michi- 
gan Library, Ann Arbor 48104. University of Michi- 
gan is an equal opportunity employer. 

OHIO offers new and exciting opportunities for 
consultants, administrators, reference and subject 
specialists, catalogers, children's librarians, and other 
specialists. Variety of positions open in public, aca- 
demic, state, and special libraries. Excellent salaries, 
statewide retiremient system. The state library offers a 
Íree placement service. For information and registra- 
tion form write Mrs. Faith B. Stoughton, State Li- 
brary of Ohio, 65 S. Front St., Columbus 43215. 

ASSISTANT librarian for the Glenview Public Li- 
brary serving a population of 25,000. Attractive, dy- 
namic suburb north of Chicago. Would assume re- 
sponsibility for the library's adult services. Would 
take part in administrative decisions, plan programs 
and help formulate policy. 16,000 sq. ft. addition to 
building of 11,000 sq. ft. to be completed June 30, 
1968. Library is active member of the North Subur- 
ban Library System which has great promise and po- 
tential. Good opportunity for a potential public li- 
brary administrator. A minimum of 2 years public li- 
brary service desirable. Salary $7000-$8400, depend- 
ing on experience. Resume to Peter Bury, Hd. Ln., 
Public Library, 1930 Glenview Rd., Glenview, Ш. 
60025. 

OPENINGS for 3 qualified librarians: adult ser- 
vices head, responsible for reference, readers service, 
book selection, displays; extension service head, su- 
pervise bookmobile and branch services, develop 
book collection, plan new services; children’s services 
head, complete charge to develop book collection, sto- 
ry-hour program, initiate new services. These posi- 
tions offer challenging opportunities in a growing 
community for right persons. Minimum salary $7500, 
month vacation, sick leave, state retirement, Blue 
Cross available. Applv to Library Director, Fairfield 
County District Library, Lancaster, Oh. 43130. 

HEAD librarian: for city of 17,000. Modern, air- 
conditioned building. Provides all service to county . 
of 36,802 by 2 branches and bookmobile. Staff of 13. 
Book collection, 57,000. Budget $97,000. 4 weeks va- 
cation. Sick leave. Retirement. Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield available. MS in LS and some experience pre- 
ferred. Salary open. Apply Urban H. Doorley, Pres., 
Amos Memorial Public Library, Sidney, Oh. 45365. 

CHILDREN'S librarian. A busy library in St. Clair 
Shores, Michigan (30 minutes from downtown De- 
troit), needs a fully trained librarian to assume re- 
sponsibility for the children's collection and services. 
7 paid holidays, fully paid Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 
paid vacations and sick leave, social security and re- 
tirement plan. Beginning salary (without experi- 
ence), $6,013, increasing to $6681. Beginning salary 
with experience and master’s degree from accredited 
library school, $7152 increasing to $8023. Possibility 
of an increase in 1968. Apply to Virginia MacHarg, 
Ln., Public Library, 22500 Eleven Mile Rd., St. Clair 
Shores, Mi. 48081. 

DIRECTOR of library services. Position now open 
for a director of library services in new, air-condi- 
tioned library to be completed in 1968. West Bend, 
Wisconsin, is known as the "biggest little city in 
Wisconsin" with 13,000 population. It is located on 
the fringe of the Milwaukee metropolitan area. West 
Bend and Washington County are included in the 
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Southeastern Wisconsin Regional Planning Commis- 
sion area. А. University of Wisconsin Regional Center 
wil be completed in 1968. Applicants must have a 
degree iu library science with some experience. The 
library now has a circulation of 115,000 and over 
30,000 volumes. This position would afford an oppor- 
tunity for an energetic person to exercise initiative 
and energy in administration and development of 
growth potential of this new library. Salary 
$7500-$8500 with hospital and medical benefits, 8 
paid holidays, 12 days sick leave, and annual vaca- 
tion. There are many new apartments available at 
reasonable rentals. Please send resume to Mrs. Alan 
E. Pick, 1203 Evergreen St, West Bend, Wi. 53095. 

HEAD of adult services, $8449-89996, to direct 
adult reference and book services in community of 
60,000 with 3 liberal arts colleges. Located on Missis- 
sippi River within easy traveling distance of Chicago 
and Minneapolis. MSLS with 4 years appropriate ex- 
perience. Standard working conditions and benefits. 
Write W. G. Fullmer, Dir., Carnegie-Stout Public Li- 
brary, Dubuque, Ia. 52001. 

ASSISTANT librarian: reference circulation, MLS 
degree and appropriate experience required. Faculty 
status. Social security, paid major medical, group life 
insurance, and state retirement. Liberal sick leave 
with cumulative features. Salary range for academic 
year between $7409-$9793, depending on experience. 
Maximum of schedule through annual increments 
$12,517. Position open August 19, 1968. Opportunity 
to participate in planning new library facility with 
excellent advancement possibilities. Apply G. A. Par- 
kinson, Dir., Milwaukee Technical College, 1015 N. 6 
St., Milwaukee 53203. 

UNIVERSITY of Toledo. To head the library at 
our Community and Technical College. New campus. 
New library building now under construction. Lo- 
cated 1% miles from main campus. To open for ser- 
vice late fall of 1968. Unusual opportunity to develop 
collection, services, and staff. Competitive salary. 24 
working days vacation. 5th-year degree required. 
Apply Patrick Barkey, Dir., of Univ. Ls., University 
of Toledo 43606. 

CHILDREN'S librarian for public library in col- 
lege town of 21,690. Position open July 1, 1968. Li- 
brary degree desirable. Includes social security, state 
retirement plan, 4 weeks vacation, and sick leave. 
Salary open. Apply Mrs. John B. Wright, 3 West- 
wood PL, Jacksonville, Ш. 62650. 

ASSOCIATE cataloger. To share in cataloging and 
classification and revision of work of clerical assis- 
tants. Some reference work. Position may involve re- 
classification to LC and division of catalog in near 
future. 8 weeks vacation. Starting salary to $8000, 
TIAA, full insurance program, 26-hour week. Ken- 
yon, a small college for men, with a coordinate col- 
lege for women opening in 1969, is in Gambier, Ohio, 
an unusually attractive college town. Interviews at 
ALA-Kansas City may be arranged. Write to Edward 
C. Heintz, Ln, Kenyon College Library, Gambier, 
Ohio 43022. 

HEAD librarian in progressive southern Minnesota 
city of 12,587 population. Salary open and highly 
competitive. Periodic salary increases, cost of living 
bonuses, state requirement system, paid hospitaliza- 
tion plan including major medical coverage, sick 
leave, annual vacation, 8 paid holidays and $2000 
life insurance. $40,250 budget, $6500 of which is for 
books. 33,600 volumes, 125,000 circulation; 3 full- 
time nonprofessional staff members plus student help. 
Preliminary plans drawn for new $270,000 addition 


to house 60,000 volumes. MLS from ALA-approved li- 
brary school required, some experience preferred. 
Apply Myron Medin, City Mgr, Municipal Bldg., 
New Ulm, Mn. 56073. 

LIBRARIAN I, central reference department. 
Sth-year library degree required. Salary range 
$6720-$9452, beginning salary depending on experi- 
ence. Ánnual 596 increments for satisfactory service; 
22 days vacation, sick leave cumulative to 960 hours, 
state retirement plan, health insurance paid by city. 
Apply Rose Mosigian, Asst. Dir., Gilbert M. Simmons 
Library, Kenosha, Wi. 53140. 

ADMINISTRATIVE librarian, consultant for 
Southwest Kansas Library System. Salary $8000 or 
up, depending on education and experience. MLS 
with 2 years full-time experience in a professional li- 
brary position. 21 libraries in 14 counties. Apply 
е W. Bidleman, Chmn., SWKLS, Kinsley, Ks. 

7847. 

LIBRARIANS wanted: The White Bear Lake Área 
Public Schools, located in the metropolitan area of 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minnesota, desires candidates 
for librarian positions open in our junior and senior 
high schools. If you are interested in working in an 
exciting new learning atmosphere, we would welcome 
your letter of application. Applications should be di- 
rected to Fred J. Rohde, Asst. Supt., Secondary Edu- 
cation, White Bear Senior High School, 5040 Bald 
Eagle Av., White Bear Lake, Mn. 55110. 

ASSISTANT director. To share with director in 
the administration of the public library of the capital 
city of Illinois. Will be vitally involved in planning 
community survey, significant geographical expansion 
of library services, and new main downtown library. 
Salary $11,268-$13,152. Usual benefits. 5th-year li- 
brary school degree + appropriate experience re- 
quired. Apply Robert E. Wagenknecht, Dir., Lincoln 
Library, 326 S. 7 St., Springfield, Il. 62701. 

LAW Library. New positions open for experienced 
librarians (public services, documents, serials, cata- 
loging). Experience in a law library not required. 
We offer an opportunity to specialize. Liberal salary 
and benefits. Pleasant community. For more informa- 
tion, write Richard G. Hutchins, Dir., Law Library, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City 52240. 

LIBRARY science teacher. 11-month contract. Posi- 
tion includes full faculty rank with accompanying 
privileges. Doctorate preferred; however 30 semester 
hours beyond the master's degree will be considered. 
Some teaching experience required. Starting salary 
between $900-$1180 a month, according to education 
and experience. Send applications and credentials to 
P. К. Moody, V-P for Instr., Eastern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Charleston, 1l. 61920. 

REFERENCE assistant needed for Lorain, Ohio, 
Public Library. Lorain is Ohio's 11th largest city and 
is located on the shore of Lake Erie. Nearby Cleve- 
Jand offers many cultural activities. MLS required. 
Experience unnecessary. 22 days vacation, sick leave, 
usual holidays, state retirement, Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield available. Salary $6500-$7300. Send resume to 
Richard E. Willson, Dir., Public Library, 351 Sixth 
St., Lorain, Oh. 44052. 

HEAD librarian. City-county system with bookmo- 
bile serving 75,000, projected building program. 
Graduate library science degree and experience re- 
quired, Unusual opportunity to live in unusual com- 
munity 90 miles from Twin Cities. Salary open. Lib- 
eral fringe benefits. Deadline for applying: June 1. 
Write H. H. Evans, Public Library, Rochester, Mn. 
55901. 
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LIBRARY administrator, with MSLS degree and 
experience. University community of 36,000 part of 
metropolitan area of 150,000 in heart of summer and 
winter sports and vacation country. Head library staff 
of 10, book budget $13,000, annual circulation 
208,000. Liberal fringe benefits including hospitaliza- 
tion, insurance, retirement, sick leave, month vaca- 
tion. Starting salary $9000. Apply Personnel Commit- 
tee, Public Library Board, 1204 Hammond Av., Supe- 
rior, Wi. 54880. 

HEAD of children's services to supervise 2 depart- 
ments, one a separate Junior High Room. Annual cir- 
culation of both departments, 242,000; staff equiva- 
lent to 7 full time. Professionally trained, with a 
minimum of 5 years experience, preferably some ad- 
ministrative. Current salary, $8500-$9500, depending 
on qualifications. Recently remodeled, modern build- 
ing; children’s wing new in 1965. North Shore com- 
munity of 31,600 on Lake Michigan, 16 miles from 
Chicago’s Loop, adjacent to Northwestern University. 
Send resume to Helen Siniff, Ln., Public Library, 
Wilmette, Tl. 

HEAD librarian, beginning July 1, 1968. Willing 
to consider any applicant with reasonable qualifica- 
tions. Desirable: advanced work in library science, 
experience, liberal arts background. New library 
building. 12-month salary open. Faculty status. Write 
Dean G. M. Wattles, Rockford College, Rockford, Il. 
61101. 

TWO positions. Head librarian for public library 
expanding to new $580,000 building to house 87,500 
volumes. Suburb of 28,000, 30 minutes from Chicago's 
Loop; member of state system. MLS from ALA-ap- 
proved library school and administrative experience 
preferred. Salary from $7200, depending on experi- 
ence. Usual benefits, Challenging opportunity. Chil- 
dren's librarian. Prefer MLS or some experience. Sal- 
ary open, depending on education and experience. 
Usual benefits. Send complete resume to Frank Dur- 
ckel, 940 S. Michigan, Villa Park, Il. 60181. 

DIRECTOR, for Dakota-Scott Regional Library 
needed July 1. Master's degree in library science and 
administrative experience required. Salary open. 
Month vacation and fringe benefits. Vigorously de- 
veloping service area directly south of Twin Cities 
with West St. Paul, Mn., headquarters. Apply Richard 
Brooks, Chmn., Librarian Selection Committee, Da- 
kota-Scott Regional Library Board, 1200 Second Av., 
Minneapolis. 

HELP with a Happening! Be the second to join new 
library system staff in the Chicago suburban area. We 
need a system. resources librarian to assist in selecting 
materials and developing a cooperative selection and 
acquisition policy for the DuPage Library System of 
21 public libraries. Headquarters office and headquar- 
ters library conveniently located on commuter line 45 
minutes to Loop. Directly responsible to the system 
director, but will develop program by working with 
staffs of member libraries. Beginning salary up to 
$10,000. If you have imagination, understanding, some 
supervisory experience, knowledge of acquisition 
sources, wide book knowledge, and talent for organi- 
zation call, write, wire, or come to see Alice E. Mc- 
Kinley, Ex. Dir, DuPage Library System, 330 S. 
Reber St., Wheaton, П. 60187; tel.: 312-653-6457. 


mountain plains 
POSITION open September 1l, 1968: librarian of 
Curriculum Materials Center and instructor of some 
accredited library science courses. Master's degree 
from ALA-accredited library school required. Begin- 
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ning salary $8480 for 11 months. Faculty status, 
TIAA, social security. Apply to R. L. Lokken, Pres., 
State College, Valley City, N.D. 58072. 

COORDINATOR of reference services, librarian 
III Salary range $7758-$9401. Department head re- 
sponsibilities. Strong department, expanding pro- 
gram. Арр1у Director's Office, Lincoln City Libraries, 
Lincoln Nb. 68508. 

ENGINEERING & documents positions, open July 1 
jn centralized library of land-grant university serving 
15,000 students. Engineering sciences librarian. Qual- 
iücations: graduate degree from ALA-accredited li- 
brary school -l- several years of professional experi- 
ence; academic background in sciences desirable. 
Documents librarian. Qualifications: graduate library 
degree, several years related experience, willingness 
and imagination to accept challenge to develop and re- 
fine procedures. Salaries for above positions: $10,000- 
$12,000, depending on background. Faculty status and 
other benefits. Apply to К. Н, DeWitt, Asst. Dir. of 
Ls., Colorado State University, Fort Collins, Co. 80521. 

POSITION open: head librarian for a progressive 
city, county, regional library, in the fast-growing re- 
gional library program of Nebraska. Advisory help 
available from state library commission. Beautiful 
new library building. Pleasant, small city in an area 
with recreation opportunities. Good school system. 
Library degree desired. Usual vacation, sick leave, 
and social security. Apply to President of Library 
Board, Public Library, Holdrege, Nb. 68949. 


southwest 


HEAD librarian, MLS degree from ALA-accredited 
school required. Growing community of 32,000. High, 
dry climate. Send resume, salary requirements. Ex- 
pansion program in the planning. Apply Mrs. Alan 
Antweil, Public Library, Hobbs, N.M. 88240. 

HEAD catalog libraricn with experience at the 
university of research library level and the ability to 
direct staff of professionals and assistants. Starting 
salary at least $12,000. New building, good fringe 
benefits. Write Hardin Craig, Jr., Ln., Rice Univer- 
sity, Houston 77001. 

PHOENIX, Arizona, has a booming public library 
system which can offer you immediately a position in 
adult services, children’s services, or technical ser- 
vices, if you have the qualifications required. Mini- 
mum qualifications: master’s in LS, U.S. citizenship, 
pass medical examination. Salary range $6768-$8496, 
starting salary commensurate with experience, liberal 
fringe benefits. For full details contact W. R. Hen- 
derson, L.Dir., 12 E. Ме Dowell, Phoenix. 

HEAD cataloger: needed for large department in 
research library. Must have sound knowledge of LC 
and previous administrative experience. Assistant 
professorship, sabbatical leave, TIAA-CREF, Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield, 24 days vacation, low cost life and 
accident insurance, reduced tuition. Salary $10,000 or 
higher. Other positions available: catalogers; subject 
reference in sciences, social science, literature; au- 
dio-visual specialist; assistant serials order librarian. 
Instructor rank. Salary $6350 and up. Send personal 
resume to Ralph D. Thomson, Dir, University of 
Utah Libraries, Salt Lake 'City 84112. 

DIRECTOR of cultural activities. Littleton, Colo- 
rado (est. population 20,500), pleasant growing sub- 
urb of Denver requests applications for director of 
cultural activities. Primary responsibility is adminis- 
tration of the municipal library which has an annual 
budget of $112,000, 12 employees and good possibil- 
ity of increasing program. Spacious new $350,000 
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building dedicated October 1965. Additional responsi- 
bility is administration of new $135,000 historical 
museum which is now being established. Liberal 
fringe benefits. Council-manager government with ad- 
visory boards. Director responsible to city manager. 
Degree in library science and minimum of 3 years 
applicable experience. Salary approximately $770 a 
month. Send resume to City Manager, City Hall, Lit- 
tleton, Co. 80120. 

SERIALS cataloger with experience at the univer- 
sity library level and with LC classification. Knowl- 
edge of languages desirable. Starting salary of $800 a 
month. Houston cost of living lowest of any major 
city. Write Hardin Craig, Jr. Ln., Rice University 
Houston 77001. 

- DYNAMIC, capable administrator to head public 
library in growing community of 40,000. Graduate de- 
gree from ALA-accredited library szhool and adminis- 
tration experience required. Month vacation, social 
security, sick leave, state retirement plan. Send resume 
to Trustee Victor V. Bolognini, Rt. 2, Box 1610, South 
Spring Acres, Roswell, N.M. 88201. 


pacific northwest 
LIBRARIAN openings, Oregon State Library. Oppor- 
tunity for professional fulfillment! Attractive, spa- 
cious working conditions, liberal retirement benefits. 
If you have an MSLS degree, imeginative ideas, and 
professional talents to dedicate to interesting, worth- 
while public service, possibly one of these positions 
is for you. Director of field services. Plans and di- 
rects the course of statewide public library develop- 
ment in cooperation with the state librarian. Super- 
vises activities of public library consultants. Salary 
range $9930-$11,880, depending on qualifications. 
Assistant director, technical services division. Librar- 
jan 5. Primarily responsible for documents/serials 
section. Builds documents collection and does consul- 
tant work with Oregon depository libraries, Salary 
range $9930-$11,880, depending on qualifications. 
Catalogers. Librarian 4, Supervises cataloging of doc- 
uments, including some actual cataloging of federal 
and state documents. Responsible for the work of 2 
other librarians and 2 clerk-typists. Salary range 
$8400-$10,140. Librarian 2. Primarily involves cata- 
loging of documents. Salary range $7050-$8580. Gen- 
eral consultant for public libraries. Librarian 4. Field 
services division staff member who serves as a field 
consultant on a statewide basis, providing leadership 
general guidance, planning, and specialized informa- 
tion needed by local libraries and library leaders. Re- 
sponsible for advising library boards and groups 
throughout the state on library policy and develop- 
ment. Salary range $8400-$10,140 depending on 
qualifications. Reference librarian. Librarian 2. Re- 
sonsible for answering requests in a specialized sub- 
ject field from individuals, school, public, academic, 
and special libraries. Supplies reference and research 
materials and services for state agencies and officials; 
provides resource materials and research services for 
members of State Legislature. Participate in selecting 
materials for the State Library collection. Salary 
range $7050—$8580. Send applications to State Li- 
brary, Salem, Or. 97310. 

HEAD librarian, Umatilla County, in Pendleton, 
Oregon, the Round-Up City. Degree in library sci- 
ence, Experience desirable. Salary approximately 
$8500. Send resume to Leonard Lorenzen, 110 N.E. 
Furnish Av., Pendleton, Or. 97801. 

ASSISTANT director, techical services division, 
Oregon State Library, librarian 5. Located in Salem, 


capital city of 67,000 midst scenic, rolling hills and 
abundance of Oregon's Willamette Valley. Opportu- 
nity for professional growth and challenge in impor- 
tant position as assistant to technical services direc- 
tor and with primary responsibility for work of an 
active documents/serials section. Builds documents 
collection and does consultant work with Oregon's 
state depository libraries. Assists in planning for au- 
tomation of serials. Qualifications: MLS degree and 
4 years of experience, including work with docu- 
ments. Salary: $9120-$10,980, depending on qualifi- 
cations. Apply to Oregon State Library, Salem 97310. 

ASSISTANT librarian with responsibility for cata- 
loging and supervision of processing in small liberal 
arts college. Experience not essential, some knowl- 
edge of modern languages desirable. 5th-year LS de- 
gree required. Excellent library budget and salary 
scale. Month vacation, social security, TIAA. Beauti- 
ful highly functional new library building. Write 
Richard G. Elliott, Ln., College of Idaho, Caldwell, 
Id. 83605. 

CATALOGER: vacancy July for person competent 
to do original cataloging, preferably LC experience. 
Starting salary $8448. ALA interview desirable. Write 
Jean P. Black, Portland State College Library, P.O. 
1151, Portland, Or. 97207. 

REFERENCE librarian wanted for 4-year Catholic 
University with 3500 students. Degree in library sci- 
ence. Science background desirable. Library being 
reclassified to LC system. Faculty rank, month vaca- 
tion. Salary $7000-$7500. Liberal íringe benefits. 
Apply Rev. Clifford Carroll, S.J., Dir. of Ls., Crosby 
Library, Gonzaga University, Spokane, Wa. 99202. 

BUSINESS administration-economics assistant li- 
brarian wanted at Portland State College. MLS, busi- 
ness administration or economics major or experience 
їп divisional library of this type required. Entering 
salary $7296. ALA interview desirable. Write Jean P. 
Black, P.O. Box 1151, Portland, Or. 97207. 


far west 
CITY of San Diego offers employment opportunities 
to librarians for immediate and future vacancies. | 
Children’s librarians especially wanted but vacancies 
in other fields of librarianship available. Salary to 
$7572 depending on qualifications. Requires college 
graduation with 24 units of library training applica- 
ble to public library service. Unnecessary to come to 
San Diego prior to employment. Outstanding em- 
ployee benefits include annual vacation, sick leave, 
injury leave, and paid-for health and life insurance. 
Splendid local educational and recreational facilities. 
Unsurpassed weather. Citizenship required. For de- 
tails write Susann Williams, Civil Service Dept., City 
Administration Bldg., San Diego, Ca. 92101. An 
equal opportunity employer. 

T CHILDREN'S librarian. Capable of full charge of 
children's rm. in a beautiful centrally located city of 
28,000. 1968 salary schedule: $7176-$8724 with MLS 
& exp., or $6516-97920 with MLS & no exp. Top step 
in 3% yrs. with excellent benefits & annual salary re- 
view. Open 9/1/68. Apply before 7/31/68 to City Li- 
brarian, Public Library, Lodi, Ca. 95240. 

CORONADO, with unsurpassed Southern Califor- 
nia climate and 2 large U.S. Navy bases, invites ap- 
plications for positions of librarian I and librarian II. 
Salary $544—$648 a month for LS degree and 2 years 
experience; $484-$588 without experience. Varied as- 
signments possible in library with 4 professionals. 
Apply Merna J. Cox, City Ln., Public Library, Coro- 
nado, Ca. 92118. 
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REFERENCE librarian for growing liberal arts col: 
lege. New building. MLS or equivalent. Faculty status. 
Salary open, depending on experience. Fringe bene- 
fits. Write Mrs. Alice F. Flint, Chapman College Li- 
brary, 333 N. Glassell, Orange, Ca. 92666. 

CITY librarian, Fullerton, California. This city of 
84,000 is in fast-growing Orange County, close to Los 
Angeles, the ocean, and the mountains. А city of col- 
leges, culture, and industry. Salary: $12,504-$15,192 
a year. Salary may be set above minimum for particu- 
larly well-qualified candidate. Qualifications: any com- 
bination equivalent io a master's degree in library 
Science and 5 years of progressively responsible ad- 
ministrative or responsible supervisory experience in 
professional library work. Excellent retirement system 
: and fringe benefits. Feasibility study for new main 
library now under way. Closing date for filing: June 1, 
1968. For complete information contact Personnel De- 
partment, City of Fullerton, City Hali, кшн Са. 
9 


canada 
XAVIER College Library, Sydney, Nova Scotia, has 
an opening for a cataloger with a BLS degree and 
experience in the Library of Congress classification. 
The position will involve also some work in the ac- 
quisition and serials departments. For further infor- 
mation, apply to D. F. Campbell, Prin., Box 760, Syd- 


ney, N.S. 

UNIVERSITY of British Columbia Library. Appli- 
cations are invited for the position of head of the di- 
vision of information and orientation services, a new 
division of 3 professionals and 1 clerical to be ез- 
tablished as soon as a suitable applicant can be 
found. The head will plan and supervise a program 
for instruction on several levels in the use of the li- 
brary. Responsibilities will include formal and infor- 
mal instruction to students, the coordination of assis- 
tance provided at the information desk and card cata- 
log and general direction of the interlibrary loan ser- 
vice. It will be necessary to become knowledgeable in 
the use of audiovisual techniques and equipment. 
The University of British Columbia is in Vancouver, 
a west coast city of about 700,000 population. Cur- 
rent enrollment in the University is 17,000. Book col- 
lections in' the university libraries total over one mil- 
lion. The library staff numbers 325 and 93 of these 
are professional librariens. The salary wil be at least 
$9000. There are excellent medical, disability, group 
insurance, and superanuation benefits, апа 4 weeks 
vacation. Librarians are eligible to join the Faculty 
Club and Faculty Association. Apply to I. F. Bell, 
Assoc. Ln., University of British Columbia Library, 
Vancouver 8. 


hawaii 
LIBRARIAN IV: state of Hawaii civil service posi- 
tion in Kealakekua, Kona, Hawaii, responsible for 
operating 3 branch libraries. Requires MLS and 2 
years professional library work experience. Must be 
U.S. citizen. $8100 to $10, 332 per annum. Write De- 
partment of Personnel Service, 825 Mililani St., Hon- 
olulu 96813. 


. POSITIONS WANTED 
UNIVERSITY, college administrative position sought 
by male. BSLS; PhD (history), 20 years experience 
university, college technical services, readers services. 
Available spring-summer 1968. $13,000 minimum. 
Write B-442-W. 
WOMAN, under 40, MA, teaching and public li- 
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brary experience, 13 years high school librarian. 
Seeks position as coordinator of school libraries, 
reference assistant in college library, or teacher of li- 
brary science courses in college. Prefer metropolitan 
area. Write B-444-W. 

IS there a college left where great teaching is the 
most respected attainment: I’d rather be there. As- 
sociate university librarian, male, 50, AB, BLS, 25 
years in reference and administration, including 
4 years teaching library science. Strong humanities 
background; strengthening collections a specialty. 
Northeast area preferred. Present salary $12,700. 
Available summer 1968. Write D-448-W. 

WOMAN, MS, 715 years library experience includ- 
ing college, public, and army libraries wants position 
in Southwest, must be in or near.college or univer- 
sity. Available in September. Write B-449-W. 

CATALOGER, man, 32, library degree from а 
South Ámerican university in 1965. Fluent in Spanish 
and Portuguese. Write B-450-W. 

LIBRARIAN, BSLS, Peabody College, 30 yrs. high 
school experience, wants cataloging position in col- 
lege or centralized processing center. Prefer south or 
lower Midwest. Write B-455-W. 

PERMANENT 1$-time cataloging position sought 
in USA or Canada. MLS MA (French literature), 10 
years study French, 6 Spanish, 2 German, 3 Russian; 
8 months residence in France, 3 years experience 
university cataloging. Available summer-fall 1968. 
Write Ken Morris, 1512 W. Bradley Av., Apt. C, Peo- 
ria, IL 61606. 

GEOLOGIC librarian to relocate. Woman, age 43. 
3156-4 years of library experience in Earth Sciences 
Geology, Aerospace. Training MLS + 70 hours sci- 
ences, special libraries, IBM Programming, maps, in- 
formation retrieval. College or research library de- 
sired. $10,000 minimum. Write B-460-W. 

LIBRARIAN seeks school or public library posi- 
tion in Washington, D.C. area. MLS, experience, ma- 
ture woman. Write B-461-W. 

I AM seeking a public library or public library 
system directorship which will fully utilize my ex- 
perience: 15 years of broad publie library back- 
ground, most recently as assistant director of a 
publie library system. Present salary $13,000. If an 
interview is desired, I will be attending the ALA 
Conference. Write B-462-W. 

WOMAN, 28, desires position in college, public, or 
elementary school library in New England, preferably 
N.H. 21 graduate credits in LS. Write B-463-W. 

POSITION of librarian or assistant wanted hy 
woman with public and school library experience. 
Prefer Western states. Ávailable May 1, 1968. Can 
come for interview. Write B-464-W. 





Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 el 
printed line; ALA members 75g. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Copy receipt and 
cancellation deadline: six weeks preced- 
ing date of issue. If voucher forms are 
required, please submit them with dupli- 
cate copy of our invoice to the Classified 
Department. 
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Make Your SHELVES 
ome Аук Wiru 
READING 
EXCITEMENT 


ILLUSTRATED 





Help youngsters discover the magic of 
books with the lure of Treasure Trove 
illustrated book covers. 


Treasure Trove does so much more to 
make children want to read. Illustrated 
title panels help them find the kinds of 
stories they are looking for. Quickly they 
spot ten or maybe twenty western 
stories, or sea stories, or animal stories, 
or whatever. Which to read first? Faith- 
ful, hi-fidelity reproductions of the dust 
jacket illustrations, beautifully printed 
in exciting color on fine quality buckram 
help the youngsters decide. Right then 


COVERS 


and there, Treasure Trove bound books 
are “homeward bound”. And, Treasure 
Trove books can go home more times. 
The built-in toughness, the protective 
plastic coat, and the superb craftsman- 
ship of your Treasure Trove binder, 
combine to make books last longer, 
look better longer. 


Now there's an easy way to make sure 
you're getting Treasure Trove, the covers 
that do more in your library. They're 
identified with the (T) mark. It's a little 
thing to look for, but a big thing to find. 


_блеадиле Orove 


for "Homeward Bound" Rebound and Pre-bound Books 


2134 East Grand Avenue, Des Moines, lowa 








World Book’ Mr. Playback. 


He runs the biggest continuous consumer survey 
in all publishing. 

Students in more than 800 classrooms and 
libraries are involved in a giant card game with 
World Book. The "dealer" is Carl Tamminen, our 
Director of Editorial Services, and here's how the 
"game" is played. 

Every student in these testing centers who uses 
World Book Encyclopedia fills out a card that has the 
following: “What was your question? Did you find the 
information? Do you have any comments or 
suggestions ?" 

Next, Mr. Tamminen's office tabulates the answers. 
Answers on almost one hundred thousand data cards a 
year! The score is what you'd expect: Students do find 
the information they need in World Book. 
Furthermore, the cards bring to light changing patterns 
of interests and requirements for our guidance in our 
program of continuous editorial revision. 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654. 
Subsidiaries: Field Educational Publications, Inc. 
(formerly Harr-Wagner), and A. J. Nystrom & Co. 











Qur new machine 
makes this newspaper 
$300 easier to read. 


University Microfilms introduces the 1414 Microfilm Reader. 
It costs about $300 less than comparable readers. And it's easier to read than most of them. 
We gave it a big 14" x 14" screen, 18X magnification, and a long-lasting, hi-intensity quartz lamp. 
So it can blow up large formats like newspapers and manuscripts with perfect clarity. 
(It also accepts microfiche and 16mm. as well as 35mm. microfilm.) 
Using the 1414 is easy and convenient because it's a one-hand operation. m 
We think it gives microfilm 
as important a place in the library as books. 
You can see the 1414 Microfilm Reader at the upcoming ALA conference. 
Or, if it already sounds sensible for your school or library, 
write or call University Microfilms for more information. 






If you want to see some very easy reading, 
we'll show it to you. 


XEROX 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, А Xerox Company 
300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 Phone: (313) 761-4700 

















A library designed for today and tomorrow 
demands classic simplicity and enduring 
craftsmanship in library furniture 


-.. that's NORDRA 900 


Styled in either American black walnüt or hard white 
maple, all-wood NORDRA 900 offers the 
same complete range of matched and co-ordinated 
pieces included in all Sjóstróm series. Study tables, 
carrels, tables, chairs and card catalogs... 
circulation desks in many arrangements, and 
Sjóstróm-designed NORDRA Lounge Furniture. 

Countless functional features attest Sjóstróm's 
intimate knowledge of library needs.* 

Compare NORDRA 900 furniture with any other. 
A critical examination of structural details will prove 
that you cannot compromise on value. 

Be sure to see NORDRA 900. Though a look may 


convince you, only time will prove its true superiority. 


SJÖSTRÖM USA 


LIBRARY AND SCIENCE ROOM FURNITURE 
1717 NORTH TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 19122 














* For example, a choice 
of card trays that are 
the ultimate in style 
and convenience. New 
wood trays give greater 
card capacity, have 
improved follower 
and rod-locking 
arrangement; or there 
is the one-piece tray, 
molded of unbreakable 
plastic, light in weight, 
with the rod-knob 
flushed into the non- 
marring surface of 

the tray-front. 






IORDRA 900 


Visit Sjóstróm's Booth No. 737-738, at the ALA Conference, June 23-27 at Kansas City, Mo. 


The beach patrol reports 
that a polka dot bikini (in 
real Ше an elementary 
school librarian) and a well 
tanned surfer (on weekdays 
head of a chemistry library) 
were writing in the sand 
that Bro-Dart is the scene 
to make at the A.L.A. con- 
vention in Kansas City. 
They agreed to meet where 
Booths #110 and 111 join 
3:208 to 213. 

Bro-Dart 


THE COMPLETE LIBRARY SOURCE 














AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIAT!ON 50 E. HURON ST. CHICAGO ILL. 60611 
Washington Office: The Coronet, 200 C St., SE, Washington, D.C. 20003 


JUNE COVER ARTICLES 


Twenty years ago the General 
Assembly of the United Na- 
tions unanimously adopted the 
Universal Declaration of Hu- 
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Computers Now! Public Libraries and a Happy Union, 
John C. Kountz 


| | У 691 Dissent апа Disobedience іп a Democracy, Louis H. Pollak 
man Rights stating that *Ail 
human beings are born free 699 International Dimensions of U.S. Librarianship, 
and equal in dignity and Marietta Daniels Shepard 
rights." In the hopes oj nur- ae 
714 os 
ОО БОШОТ eproüé of Our Buildings Shape Us, Kenneth T. Slack 
hope, we observe Human 722 How to Get a Grant for Library Research, John McCrossan 
Rights Year by asking—What А j 
needs to be done to make it а 735 Large-Print Books: A Special Study, Richard J. Muller 
reality in your community? 741 On the Construction and Care of White Elephants, 
The ALA Bulletin is the official M. W. Grose and M. B. Line 
journal of the American Library a : vy 
Associaton ad also published 749 Those Fascinating State and Regional Associations 
material of general interest to li- 75, А Look at ALA Activities 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li. | DEPARTMENTS 
brary Association. 613 Bulletin Board 
Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- $32 Free for All 
tion interested in library service 643 Editor's Choice 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 650 Memo to Members 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters. 659 Intellectual Freedom 
The ALA Bulletin is indexed іп 672 Washington Report 
Readers’ Cuide, Education Index, ‹ 
and Library Literature. A micro- 761 Library Technology 
film edition is available from Uni- 762 Goods and Gadgets 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 768 Classified Advertisements 
Gerald R. Shields epitor 


Carol A. Erickson 

C. J. Hoy 

Alfreda A. Mendelsohn 
Sherrie L. Ratliff 


VOLUME 62 NUMBER 6 


ASSISTANT EDITOR 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 


PUBLICATIONS ASSISTANT 
JUNE 1968 


DOUBLE STAR RATING 
* * (Recommended for first purchase, 
by both public and school libraries.) 
—Library Journal 


“QNE OF THE BEST ENCYCLOPEDIAS "m And NOW 


FOR CHILDREN” 
—General Encyclopedias in Print—1967 





“OUTSTANDING” 
—Elementary School Library Collection (Bro-Dart) 


*EXCELLENT" 


*COMPREHENSIVE" 
— Catholic Library World 


“BRAND NEW” 
—Choice 
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read the evaluation of 


THE NEW BOOK 
OF KNOWLEDGE 


by The Booklist 


and Subscription Books Bulletin 
of the American Library Association 


Here are excerpts from the review that appeared in the December 15, 1967 issue: 


X THE NEW BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
is designed to meet the reference needs 
of children today in the classroom, 
library and home. It accomplishes its 


purpose... 


XX The literary style is clear, direct 
and readable so that the elementary 
school child can use the material on his 
own...the writing is as interesting as 
good children's literature. 


У The set is profusely illustrated with 
both color and black and white illustra- 
tions. They are consistently attractive 
and of high quality, well selected to ex- 
plain and also to extend the text, and 
placed near the text they supplement... 


Үг Because THE NEW Book ОЕ 
KNOWLEDGE is an authoritative, accu- 
rate, readable general encyclopedia for 
children...it is recommended for school 
library, public library and home pur- 
chase. 


Thus a widely respected reference book 
reviewing medium joins the growing acclaim 
for The New Book of Knowledge. This com- 
mendatory appraisal, appearing only a little 
over a year after publication, emphasizes the 
unusual educational importance accorded 
the new children's encyclopedia by reviewers 
and educators across the country. (We invite 
you to send for a reprint of the complete re- 
view by the Subscription Books committee, or 
of any review referred to above.) 


Grolier Educational Corporation 
845 Third Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 10022 
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"Cybernetics, 
schmybernetics.- 


V" Computers are for big companies. Give mea 
couple of bright, hard-working girls who can 
type and we'll do just fine with our card 


catalog.” 


Sure. Libraries need all the bright, hard-working 
girls they can get. And this is one of the best 
reasons for recommending a computerized book 
catalog system we can think of. 


The maintenance of a card catalog requires a great 
deal of labor: typing, proofreading, filing, revisions, 
etc. But with a book catalog system, you merely 
keep us informed of recent purchases. Our computer 
does the rest. Each month your library receives 
up-dated books containing listings by subject, title, 
author, and any other category you specify. 


The public loves it. Book catalogs are easier to use 
than cards, and can be placed in various parts of 
the library. Branches and other close-by libraries 
can list all titles in the area with a code designating 
the book’s location. 


Let us tell you more about the Science Press book 
catalog service. Write for our new brochure today. 


the 
science press 


INCORPORATED 
301 West Chestnut Street 
Ephrata, Pennsylvania 17522 
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DECORATOR COVERS 
BY TREASURE TROVE! 


Lovely decorator fabrics and decorator papers 
collected from the world over. Exciting 
original designs. All brilliantly reproduced 
in superb colors on fine buckram to 
bring an entirely new dimension to 

library rebinding and prebinding. 


Decorator Covers are indentified with 

the little TT symbol, hallmark of the 

finest quality covers and binding 

skills. They are extra-protected with a 

tough plastic coating that keeps them new- 
looking through many more circulations. 


Ask your quality Treasure Trove binder to 
show you a selection of sample 
Decorator Covers. See what 
a beautiful difference they 
can make in your library. 
And at no extra cost. 


for "Homeward Bound" Rebound 


and Pre-bound Books 
2134 East Grand Avenue, Des Moines, lowa 
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Activities include . . . 


INDEXING 


Predicasis .. provides a complete set of 


tools for the business librarian 


F & S INDEX OF CORPORATIONS AND INDUSTRIES indexes and 
briefs the analysis and news of articles from over 500 publications. 
In one year the INDEX contains over 150.000 entries arranged by 
2,500 subjects and industries and 20.000 companies. 

PRICES: Weekly—$96.00 per year. Monthly—$84.00 per year. 


Also F & S ANNUAL and F & S INDEX INTERNATIONAL 





FORECAST ABSTRACTING 
& COMPOSITE FORECASTING 


PREDICASTS digests and systematically arranges 30.000 fore- 
casts abstracted from over 500 publications. Coverage ranges 
from general economics to detailed product. PREDICASTS pro- 
vides consensus of forecasts through 1980 for 180 basic economic 
and industrial series. 


Quarterly (incl. cumulative) $172.00 per year. 


Also EXPANSION & CAPACITY DIGEST. WORLD-Regional-CASTS 
and WORLD-Product-CASTS 





INDEPENDENT 
ANALYTIC WORK 


INDUSTRY STUDIES on educational technology. cryogenics, bio- 
medical electronics, siding, etc. Studies utilize Predicasts infor- 
mation sources and extensive industry contact and typically cover 
industry structure. economic environment, end-uses, market pro- 
jections, and competition. 


PRICE: $150.00/study. 


Also GROWTH & ACQUISITION GUIDE, ELECTRONICS TRENDS. 
PAPER TRENDS, PLASTICS TRENDS, Custom Forecasting. Custom 
Acquisitions & Contract Research 





Subscribers and clients of Predicasts, Inc. account for well over half of the Gross National 
Product. They do most of the business literature searching. market research, management 
consulting, investment research and forecasting, and they include 24 of the 25 largest U.S. 


corporations. 


For more information or 
no-risk trial subscription write: 


PREDICASTS, INC., Dept. AL-3 


10550 Park Lane, University Circle 
Cleveland, Ohio 44106 
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Soon Complete! THE GREATEST 


**The most comprehensive and authorita- 
tive encyclopedic reference work and 
pictorial record in the general field of 
fine arts." — Library Journal 


**Fills a long-felt need . . . scholarly mono- 
graphic articles...detailed bibliographies 
.. . magnificent plates . . . a constant de- 


light to the user.” 
— Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 


**Packed with wonders.” —John Canaday, 
The New York Times 


eeA monument to man's visual imagina- 
tion.” —Saturday Review 





IES AND TO? 


GREECE 





D in a very great while, a reference 
work is published of such scope and sig- 
nificance that it is destined to become a land- 
mark in its field. Such a work is the ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA OF WORLD ART, prepared at Rome, 
Florence, Paris, London, New York and other 
great art centers of the world—and complete 
this fall in fifteen volumes. 
An art library and "gallery" 

This extraordinary art library and "gal- 
lery" encompasses the sum total of man's 
achievements in the visual arts since the be- 
ginning of recorded time. Every culture, every 
major figure and movement, East and West, 
is recorded. Every aspect of painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, and the decorative arts 
awaits your readers within these volumes. 





ART REFERENCE ОЕ OUR TIME 


y У 


WORLD ART 


PAINTING 


Mc GRAW-HILL 


MCGRAW-HILL 


rl 


Mc GRAW-HILL 





Nearly 2,000 full-color plates 

One of the most striking features is the 
number and quality of the full-color plates 
this work contains. There are almost 2,000 
color plates (hundreds in the full 9 by 12-inch 
page size) as well as 14,000 black-and-white 
reproductions. These illustrations have been 
carefully selected to inform the mind as well 
as to delight the eye, and art objects that have 
never before been presented to the general 
public abound in every volume. 

Many articles are of book length 

The Encyclopedia contains nearly 1,000 
definitive articles written by the most eminent 
art authorities of the day. Included are 200 
historical articles and over 550 biographies of 
the major figures who helped shape our artis- 


SHAHN 


Mc GRAW-HIL! 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


of 


WORLD ART WORLD ART 


XIV 


—MMÀ 


a s и 


TERROR 
AND THE MALIGN 


Especially Recommended for First Purchase 
in Public and School Libraries 
—H. W. Wilson Standard Catalog 


tic heritage. Many articles are comprehensive 
monographs that actually exceed in length 
costly art books available on a particular sub- 
ject. 
Index Volume available this fall 
With the publication in October of the In- 
dex Volume (XV), this unprecedented work 
will be complete . The ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
WORLD ART is a comprehensive summation of 
the visual arts — and one of the great cultural 
achievements of twentieth-century man. 


VISIT US AT BOOTHS 
430 - 431- 432, 516-517-518 


For complete details on Encyclopedia, write: i 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 


Dept. AL-6, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, 10036 





McGraw-Hill і Summer 1968 


330 W. 42 ST., N.Y., N.Y. 10036 


>» July «< 


THE PEOPLE AND THE POLICE 
by Algernon Black $5.95 


THE CHORNOVIL PAPERS 
by Vyaschelev Chornovil $5.95 


JESSE STUART'S KENTUCKY 
by Mary Washington Clarke $6.95 


THE BRAND NEW POLITICS 
by Frederick Dutton $5.95 


*DRAWING: History and Technique 
by Heribert Hutter $12.95 


ACTING GOVERNOR: 
The Politics of Ronald Reagan 
by Joseph Lewis $6.95 


THE AUTHENTIC AMERICAN: 
Hubert Humphrey and the 
Politics of Liberalism 
by Robert Sherrill and 
Harry W. Ernst $5.95 


*PRINTMAKING: History and Technique 
by Kristian Sotriffer $12.95 


» August « 


THEIR SILENT MESSAGE 
by Elizabeth Bowne $6.95 


* Illustrated 
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THE FRONTIER MOVES ON: 
The Programs of President 
Lyndon B. Johnson 
James MacGregor Burns, Editor 


*EXPLORING THE MOON 
THROUGH BINOCULARS 
by Ernest Cherrington Jr. 


MARRIED PRIESTS AND 
MARRIED NUNS 
by James F. Colaianni 
(A Ramparts Book) 


THE ROAD TO OOBLIADOOH 
by Rudolf Fries 


LIVING AND PARTLY LIVING 
by Jiri Mucha 


WAR, PEACE, AND THE PRESIDENCY 
by Henry Paolucci 


SHIP ISLAND AND OTHER STORIES 
by Elizabeth Spencer 


EVERYMAN HIS OWN POET: 
Romantic Gospels 
in American Literature 
by A. D. Van Nostrand 


$5.95 


$10.00 


$5.95 


$4.95 


$4.95 


$5.95 


$4.95 


$6.95 


The above prices and publication dates are tentative and 


subject to change without notice. 
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Quarterly Cumulation of New Serial Titles 


Library of Congress publications announced 
the printing of the January-March quarterly 
cumulation of New Serial Titles: A Union List 
of Serials. The famed supplement to the Union 
List of Serials will now feature nine monthly 
issues, three quarterly issues, and one annual 
issue for $115 a year. The Card Division is 
handling the sales. 


Unusual Library at San Diego 


Construction is underway on what may well 
become one of the landmark libraries on the 
West Coast. Located at the center of the Uni- 
versity of California, the eight-story reinforced 
concrete building will be surrounded by a the- 
ater, an art gallery, a museum, and administra- 
tive offices. The library will be ready late in 
1970. 





Kathleen Molz Moves to USOE 


Kathleen Molz, renowned and respected editor 
of the Wilson Library Bulletin for the past six 
years, assumed June 1 the duties of chief of the 
Library Planning and Development Branch in 
the Division of Library Services and Educational 
Facilities of the U.S. Office of Education, She 
will be responsible for guiding the branch in 
assessing national needs in the improvement of 
library services. She will have additional re- 
sponsibilities in the development of legislative 
proposals and USOE policy pertaining to librar- 
ianship. 


D.C. Consortium Union List of Serials 


A Union List of Serials in the Libraries of the 
Consortium of Universities of the Metropolitan 
Washington Area covers the holdings of five of 
the area universities through September 1965, 
using the latest form of the title as entry. Ap- 
proximately 20,000 different serials are listed, 
with strong representations in Africana, canon 
law, chemistry, classics, Semitics, and sources 
for the study of the American Negro. It is avail- 
able from the Catholic University of America 
Press at $15. 


Library Open 113 Hours a Week 


The library at Iowa State University has long 
led the list of research libraries in total hours 
of weekly operation. It now operates a total of 
113 hours, closing at midnight. Next contem- 
plated change is remaining open until one in 
the morning. Contrary to what might be sup- 
posed, the library has five staff members on duty 
at all times. They hope someday to be open 24 
hours a day. 


Facsimile Transmission Program Discontinued 


The last day of March saw the Facsimile 
Transmission System (FACTS) of the New 
York State Library close operations. The de- 
cision came after a careful examination of the 
program by Nelson Associates and an evaluation 
of the staff experience in the program. There 
were two principal reasons offered for ending 
the program: 

l. The performance of the facsimile trans- 
mission equipment employed does not justify 
the continuation of the network. The poor qual- 
ity of facsimile copy has limited the use of the 
service. 

2. There has not been a high enough volume 
of demand, nor indication of potential demand, 
to warrant the cost. 

In a statement issued by the library's De- 
partment of Development, the above reasons 
were stated, and a hope for the future presented. 
“Much has been learned in the pilot period 
which will provide guidelines for future projects 
of this kind. In the months ahead, limited tech- 
nical experiments may be conducted if new 
equipment becomes available which offers prom- 
ise of greater reliability and better copy. There 
is need for the development of facsimile trans- 
mission equipment that will transmit directly 
from library materials." 


Machine Methods in Medical Libraries 
The Washington University School of Medi- 
cine is proposing a fifth symposium on machine 
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methods in libraries for November of this year 
if enough people are interested. Speakers could 
discuss automation at the libraries of the United 
Nations, the Royal Society of Medicine, the New 
York Medical Center, the Upstate Medical Cen- 
ters. Biomedical Network, the University of 
Louisville Medical School, and other such in- 
stitutions. It would be a three-day meeting, and 
registration would be the usual $35. Those in- 
terested are requested to write to Estelle Brod- 
man. librarian and professor of medical history, 
School of Medicine Library, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis 63110. 


Where the Money 15 

Reprinted from American Education, the of- 
ficial voice of USOE, is the handy and informa- 
tive chart “Where the Money Is.” Listing all of 
the federal programs in education administered 
by that office for the fiscal year 1968, the chart 
is divided into four groupings: 1) construction; 
2) programs, instruction, and administration ; 
3) teacher training and student assistance; 4) 
research. It is available from the Government 
Printing Office for 15 cents. The SupDoc number 
is FS 5.211:11015. 


Two-Semester Institute on New Technology for 
School Libraries 

University of Illinois Graduate School of Li- 
brary Science has received a USOE grant pro- 
viding for an academic year institute for twenty 
elementary and secondary school librarians and 
supervisors on the application of the new tech- 
nology to school libraries. Starting September 
12, 1968, the institute, under the direction of 
Cora E. Thomassen, will provide intensive train- 
ing in nonbook education media and data pro- 
cessing. Participants will receive a weekly $75 
stipend, $15 a week for each dependent, and a 
waiver of tuition and fees. Applicants holding 
an accredited master’s degree in library science 
and having three-years experience in school li- 
braries may contact Miss Thomassen, 320 Library. 
University of Illinois School of Library Science, 
Urbana 61801. 


Year-Long Exhibit on Papermaking 


The Library of Congress opened its major 
year-long exhibit on “Papermaking: Art and 
Craft" in the galleries of the Great Hall on April 
21. On display are 200 books, broadsides, en- 
gravings, lithographs, manuscripts, maps, and 






The Baker A aylor Co. 


OLDEST AND LARGEST U.S. BOOK WHOLESALER 


Meet representatives of The Baker & Taylor Co., the only U.S. wholesaler 
with more than 1,000,000 books in each warehouse, ready for immediate 
shipment... 100,000 different titles from 1,200 publishers. 

You'll be interested in our special services to clients. 


Eastern Division Midwest & Southern Division Western Division 
SOMERVILLE, N. J. 08876 MOMENCE, ILL. 60954 RENO, NEV. 89502 
; _ 50 Kirby Avenue Telephone: 815-472-2444 380 Edison Way 
. Telephone: 201-722-8000 Chicago Tel.: 312-346-4074 Telephone: 702-786-6700 


N. Y. City Tel.: 212-227-8470 
Interstate Library Service Co. 


subsidiary of 





Baker & Taylor Book Inspection Centers: 
The Baker & Taylor Co.—Calif. 


The Baker & Taylor Co. of Texas, Inc. 


2 The Baker & Taylor Co. 
-OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 73118. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90036 HOUSTON, TEX. 77019 
СО AEN North Coo: - . 8820 Wilshire Blvd. 1701 West Gray Street 
к Norti Cooper Telephone: 213-938-2925 





~ Telephone: 405-525-6561 
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Telephone: 713-524-6411 
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other materials including pieces from private 
collections. Surrounding a live papyrus plant, 
a dozen colorful banners hang from the Great 
Hall arches, each embossed with a historic water- 
mark of the Renaissance papermakers. A hand- 
some setting for this salute to the essential part- 
ner of printing. 


National Cowboy Hall of Fame 


Five literary works recently received Western 
Heritage Awards from the National Cowboy Hall 
of Fame in Oklahoma. “Wrangler” trophies, 
replicas of Charles Russell’s “The Horse Wrang- 
ler,” went to the winners: Robert Flynn for his 
novel North to Yesterday, published by Alfred 
A. Knopf; Eric Scott for his juvenile book 
Down the Rivers, Westward, Ho, published 
by Meredith Press; John Hawgood for his non- 
fiction America’s Western Frontiers, published 
by Alfred A. Knopf; E. Maurice Bloch for his 
two-volume art book George Caleb Bingham: 
Evolution of an Artist, published by the Uni- 
_ versity of California Press. 


Acquisition of Latin American Materials 


University of Kansas hosts the thirteenth semi- 
nar on the Acquisition of Latin American Library 


gS A E 8 duoc OMA S d 
Illustration by Adrienne Adams from Jorinda and 


Materials at Lawrence on June 20-22. L. E. 
James Helyar is director for the seminar which 
will have its emphasis on the collection of retro- 
spective materials. Information on the program 
and local arrangements may be secured from 
Mr. Helyar. Information on the program and 
working papers may be secured from Mrs. 
Marietta Daniels Shepard, associate librarian, 
Pan American Union, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


Citizen Concern Vital to School Libraries 


Citizen recognition of the importance of ele- 
mentary school libraries to quality education is 
providing a major impetus in the development 
of good programs of library service in the na- 
tion's elementary schools, according to Mary V. 
Gaver, Rutgers University Graduate School of 
Library Service. 

In the second edition of "Patterns of Develop- 
ment in Elementary School Libraries Today," 
published by Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 
three stages are cited in the development of 
citizen concern in the elementary school library. 
First is the "parents-do-itall" stage, which is 
followed by the "librarians-take-over" stage, and 
then the all important “full-support-through- 
school-board-budgeting-for-libraries stage.” 


Come and visit 
with . 
Scribners 
Booths 616 
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Copies of the 82-раре booklet are available 
from School Library Awards, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Inc., 425 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 60611. All proceeds go to the American 
Association of School Librarians. 


"Fair Use" Under Copyright Faces Court Test 


Á petition filed with the U.S. Court of Claims 
in Washington, D.C. on February 27, 1968, 
charges the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, (including, but not limited to, the 
Library of the National Institute of Health and 
the National Library of Medicine) with copy- 
right infringement. The petition, filed in behalf 
of the Williams and Wilkins Company, Balti- 
more, publishers of medical and other scientific 
books and periodicals, cites eight counts of in- 
fringement by photocopying articles from peri- 
odicals to which the company holds copyright. 

The suit, brought under Section 1498 (b) of 
Title 28, U.S. Code, which permits claims for 
damages to holders of copyright for infringe- 
ments by the federal government, will be de- 
fended by the Department of Justice. 

Williams and Wilkins first challenged the 
library's photocopying practices in April 1967, 
when they notified the National Library of Medi- 


cine that permission to photocopy from their 
journals would be granted "provided the person 
making the copies pays us a royalty of 2 cents 
per page per copy." Similar notification was sent 
to the New York Academy of Medicine. 

The interpretation by the courts of the prin- 
cipal of “fair use" as applied to photocopying 
by libraries will have vast significance for librar- 
ies and the public that uses them. 


Doctors Reject Phone-in Medical Library Service 


Northwestern University industrial engineers 
Gustave J. Rath and William C. Moor described 
what happened when they connected the John 
Crerar Library in Chicago by direct-wire facsim- 
Пе machines to six area hospitals. Only 40 out 
of 106 cancer and heart specialists chosen for 
the experiment used the service during the three- 
month period, and only 30 made more than one 
request. The ten heaviest users were already 
active and persistent information seekers before 
the experiment. The nonusers were those less 
accustomed to and less tolerant of delays in 
obtaining library information and less interested 
in attending professional meetings. 

Their conclusions, presented at the 1968 meet- 
ing of the Institute of Electrical and Electronics 


FRANKLIN SQUARE-MAYFAIR. . .the Unconventional Agency 


With 63 years of solid periodical experience under our belt, you'd think we'd finally be 


satisfied. Not a chancel 


At Franklin Square we keep plugging away at the fundamentals: Efficient and full-service 
facilities—Better training of our personnel to handle your needs—Upgrading the quality 
and the quantity of our catalog selections—Developing smoother agency-client relations. 


One big step we're taking to service you better is the development of our 


nationwide branch office system 


Offices throughout the U.S., with branch managers expertly trained to handle all of your 
periodical needs. So, no matter where you аге... our man is only a "phone call away. 


We'll be in Booth 1030 at this year's 87th Annual A.L.A. Conference in Kansas City, Mo. 


Drop in and say "hello." And if you have any unconventional ideas . . 


We want to know about them. 


. bring 'em along. 


Franklin Square-Mayfair Subscription Agency 


545 Cedar Lane, Teaneck, New Jersey 07666 


Branches in Boston, New York City, Washington, D.C., Chicago, 
St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Seattle. 
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Engineers in New York were: 1) the low-level 
use of new information systems indicates that 
new vigorous programs of training and organiza- 
tional change must occur if such systems are 
to be used; 2) the designer, marketer, and pur- 
chaser of information systems should carefully 
consider what utilization these systems will have 
before spending funds for them. 


Library Networks Subject of Chicago Conference 


Under the direction of Leon Carnovsky, the 
thirty-third Annual Conference of the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chicago will 
focus attention on "Library Networks: Promise 
and Performance" July 29-31. The following 
speakers will be present: John C. Bollens, pro- 
fessor of political science, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles; Dan Lacy, senior vice- 
president of McGraw-Hill; Edward A. Wight, 
professor of librarianship at the Berkeley cam- 
pus of the University of California; Ervin J. 
Gaines, director of the Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary; and others. The fee is $30. Information 
and registration are available on request from 
the Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago 60637. 


out experience. 


No. 1342. 


Society of Brothers 





YOU ARE WARMLY INVITED ... to our Booth No. 1316 at the 
1968 ALA Convention, PLOUGH is operated by the Society of Brothers who try 


to live in full community, sharing all things in common like the early Christians. 
Through our publishing—a non profit venture—we long to share something of 


YOU will want to see our newest publication: THE SPARROW, a collection 
of five short stories, by Jane T. Clement. Striking full-page illustrations in color 
throughout. THE SPARROW, whose age range is 12 years and up, should find 
its way into both Children’s and Adult sections of YOUR library. THE SPAR- 
ROW, Ру Jane T. Clement. Just published $4.95. 


THE PLOUGH PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Rifton, New York, 12471 


Looking for Applause? 


A two-fold pamphlet with suggestions on pre- 
sentation, purpose, platform, and personality for 
successful public speaking by librarians is avail- 
able from the Library Administration Division 
of ALA. “And the Applause Was Deafening” is 
the title of the pamphlet produced by the Leaf- 
lets Subcommittee of the Publications Commit- 
tee of the Public Relations Section. It would 
make a handsome distribution project for a state 
or regional library group or a staff association. 
The prices are: 25 copies, 75 cents; 50 copies, 
$1.25; 100 copies, $2.25; 250 copies, $5.50; 500 
copies, $9.50. Orders for less than 250 copies 
must be prepaid. 


Contemporary Philosophy 


Sidney Hook, head of the Department of Phi- 
losophy at New York University, is the author 
of “Contemporary Philosophy,” no. 9 in the 
series Reading for an Age of Change, published 
by the American Library Association and avail- 
able from the Public Affairs Committee, 381 
Park Ave., South, New York 10016. Single copies 
are 60 cents. 


















So be sure to visit our Booth 
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When to Buy What 


One of the handiest bibliographies to have 
around for selection of annual publications is 
the Air Force pamphlet “When to Buy What,” 
available from the Government Printing Office 
at 35 cents. If you haven't seen it, you will 
appreciate the listing by month of available an- 
nual serial titles most commonly seen in refer- 
ence collections in college and public libraries. 
Included in the listing are the publisher, price, 
LC card number, and the volume or edition 
number for the most recently published. Ап 
additional section provides a listing of irregular 
and discontinued publications and the addresses 
of publishers not listed in Books In Print. 


Christian Librarians! Fellowship 


The Christian Librarians’ Fellowship will hold 
their twelfth annual conference at Bryan College, 
Dayton, Tenn., June 13-15, For information con- 
tact Dorotha Williams, librarian, Trinity College, 
2045 Half Day Rd., Deerfield, TH. 60015. 


American Revolution Round Table Book Award 


Lt. Col. John R. Galvin received the American 
Revolution Round Table Book Award May 1 


for his book, The Minute Men: A Compact His- 
tory of the Defenders of the American Colonies, 
1645-1775, published by Hawthorne Books. 


Audio-Visual Convention in Washington 


The National Audio-Visual Association will 
hold its convention in the Sheraton-Park Hotel 
in Washington, D.C., July 13-16. The exhibits 
will be open to professional а-у users Sunday 
through Tuesday. Space for the exhibits has 
been sold out since March. 


Ballet on Film 

“Ten Years of Films on Ballet and Classical 
Dance 1956-1965,” is available from UNESCO 
for $3. The selection, covering the important 
stylistic movements in the field, describes films 
produced by 23 countries, listing producers and 
distributors as well as the choreographers, danc- 
ers, and composers. 


Cholce Book Reviews on Cards 


Starting in March, the Association of College 
and Research Libraries’ publication Choice began 
its monthly book review service on cards. Sub- 
scriptions to the service are $80 per year, and re- 


MAKE A DATE 


for at least one night to work at 


THE COMBINED BOOK EXHIBIT 
at ALA - 


In response to many requests, and wanting to serve the many librarians who 
will find it difficult to manage adequate time during the busy days of the Con- 
ference, we have arranged to remain open at night, until 10 o’clock, on Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday. This will give librarians many extra hours to 
examine books and periodicals, and to check catalogs. Hours at The Combined 


Book Exhibit are: 
Sunday, June 23 
Monday, June 24 
Tuesday, June 25 
Wednesday, June 26 
Thursday, June 27 


10 a.m. 
9 a.m. 
9 am. 
9 a.m. 
9 a.m. 


8 p.m. 
10 p.m. 
10 p.m. 
10 p.m. 
4 p.m. 


We look forward to your visit at all hours. 


The Combined Book Exhibit 


The Combined Paperback Exhibit 


The Combined Periodical Exhibit 
The Combined Paperback Exhibit in Schools 
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prints are provided of all of the some 6000 annual 
reviews on 3 X 5 cards. Information is available 
by writing the magazine at 100 Riverview Center, 
Middletown, Conn. 06457. 


А Real Something for Nothing 


A 28-page booklet entitled “What You Should 
Know About Printing" is available at no cost 
from Garrett Press, Inc., 250 West 54th St., New 
York 10019. It is an amazingly clear, easy-to- 
follow guide to the preparation of materials 
before submitting them to a printer. Its applica- 
tions are broad and would be useful to many li- 
braries expecting to use printing services and to 
patrons of libraries searching for material on the 
subject. 


YA Will Love Happenings 


We know it was printed because of National 
Library Week, but it should work well anytime 
with the younger set in the library. Happenings 
is bright orange and purple on yellow paper, 
and it tells it as it is with headings like MOD- 
MOD-MOD, Tomorrow Is Today, The Cool 
World, The Pop Scene, What’s Happening, and 
Why. Each section with a “boss” selection of 
titles that makes it with the “now” generation. 


Single copies are 10 cents; 15 for $1; 100 for 
$5; 500 for $20; and 1000 for $35 at the Young 
Adult Services Division, ALA, 50 East Huron 
St., Chicago 60611. : 


Graduate Fellowships Available at 51 institutions 


Fiscal 1968-69 will see $3,745,400 available 
in fellowships in library and information science 
education to 51 colleges and universities in 27 
states and the District of Columbia. Of the total 
number of fellowships awarded, 168 will be at 
the doctorate level, 28 at the post-master's level, 
and 303 at the master's level. There will be 98 
doctoral.degree level fellows continuing for the 
year. Students seeking fellowships should apply 
directly to one of the accredited library schools 
for information and guidance. | 


Allan Eckert Wins $1000 Book Award 


First prize in the Friends of American Writers 
fortieth annual awards went to Allan Eckert for 
his The Frontiersman and Wild Season (Little, 
Brown and Co.). One-hundred dollar recognition 
awards went to Chloe Gartner for Drums о} 
Khartoum (William Morrow and Co.) and to 
Judith Papier for her first novel, The Past and 


_the Present of Solomon Sorge (Houghton, Mif- 


FOR THE RUSSIAN BOOK SECTION 





@ Russian Literature: Classics, 
Contemporary 


ө Linguistics and Literary Criti- 
cism 


€ English-Russian and  Russian- 
English Dictionaries 


9 Russian Language Records, Dra- 
matic Readings and Folk Songs 


€ Children's Literature | 


Reference and Source Material 


Inquire about our out-of-print books and back issue magazines. 


Write for Catalogs & Prices 


€ Books on Art 
© Books on Science 


€ Textbooks on mathematics, geog- 


raphy, natural sciences, history, 
etc. 


€ Socio-Economic Literature 
€ Russian Atlases and Maps 


€ Soviet Magazines and News- 
papers 


DEPT. 156 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 10010 





FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORP. 


CH 2-4500 
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flin Со.). The awards are given to encourage 
authors with a midwestern background. 


.Automated Indexing for Archives 


The first planning session on automated in- 
dexing for archives and manuscripts was held 
in March under the euspices of the National 
Archives and Records Service of the General 
Services Administration. Supported by funds 
granted by the Council on Library Resources, 
Inc., the conference was attended by representa- 
tives of nine repository libraries including Cor- 
nell University, the Library of Congress, Minne- 
sota Historical Society, Ohio Historical Society, 
the Smithsonian Institute, Syracuse University, 
Wayne State University, the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, and the host institution, 
the National Archives. 

Agreement was reached on a proposed pro- 
gram of devising a computer program and in- 
formation format as a recommendation to Na- 
tional Archives, The program will be tested by 
the participating institutions to test its applic- 
ability to local procedures. If proved feasible, 
the program will be described in a publication 
about the project. It will then be available to 
any archives or manuscript repository that 
wishes to use it. 


Organizing a Learning Center 


Educational Research Council of America has 
published a 23-page booklet outlining the or- 
ganization and operation of an instructional ma- 
terials center of interest to administrators and 
librarians. Copies are available for $1 each at 
the ERCA, Rockefeller Building, Cleveland 
44113. ` 


Insurance Bibliography 

The Institute of Life Insurance has published 
their annotated bibliography of recent significant 
books. The 78-page booklet is well indexed and 
would be of considerable service to many librar- 
ies. Write for “A List of Worthwhile Life and 
Health Insurance Books," 1968, Institute of Life 
Insurance, 277 Park Ave, New York 10017. It 
is free for the asking. 


Sex Education Today 


Librarians will be interested in the February 
8 issue of Scholastic Teacher. It is devoted to 
an evaluation of sex education in elementary and 
secondary schools. The special issue is‘ also 
available as a reprint at 25 cents a copy. Recent 
films and educational materials are reviewed, 
and a bibliography is added. Write to Scholastic, 
50 West 44 St., New York 10036. 


Qe And Cale iu OF 





108 New Titles in 1968, Selected by the CADMUS EDITORIAL BOARD 


Superb Bindings e 


Reasonable Prices ө 


Excellent Service 


CHECK LISTS AND ORDER FORMS AVAILABLE NOW! 


1201 SOUTH HASTINGS WAY — EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 54701 
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Who Needs Librarians? 


A national television experiment in the teach- 
ing of preschool children will go on the air in 
the fall of 1969. Known as the “Children’s Tele- 
vision Workshop,” it will be a jointly funded 
project of the Carnegie and Ford foundations 
and USOE. The 26-week series of hour-long 
color programs will cost between six and eight 
million dollars and will be broadcast daily over 
the National Educational Television network. 
(Ed. note: The Advisory Committee does not list 
a librarian or a publisher of children's books. 
For that matter the closest they come to listing 
anyone with any background in the entertain- 
ment or communication arts is Maurice Sendak, 
noted author and illustrator of children's books.) 


Law Library Institute at Milwaukee 


Cosponsored by the University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee School of Library and Information 
Science and the Marquette University - Law 
School, the institute on law libraries is under the 
direction of Roy M. Mersky, director of research 
and librarian of the law library at the University 
of Texas in Austin. The sessions will be held 
from July 15 to August 10. Complete informa- 





tion is available upon request from the school 
in Milwaukee 53201. 


Goes to Ruth Hill Viguers 


Ruth Hill Viguers, 
prominent children’s 
librarian and former 
editor of Horn Book 
Magazine has been 
awarded the Con- 
stance Lindsay Skin- 
ner Award at the 
annual banquet of 
the Women’s Na- 
tional Book Associa- 
tion May 17. Mrs. 
Viguers was for many 
years associated with the New York Public Li- 
brary. She has been the children's librarian for 
the American Library in Paris and taught chil- 
dren’s literature in Wuchang, China. She is cur- 
rently teaching at Simmons College and is serving 
on the ALA Council. 


Skinner Award 






| 
| 
i i 
: р? | 


Sample Catalog Cards 


Columbia University's School of Library Sci- 
ence has published the fourth edition of Sample 








Already a landmark in its field 


THE UNIVERSAL REFERENCE SYSTEM PRESENTS: 
A continuing series of computerized bibliographies for political and behavioral 


scientists. 


The 10-volume series on Political Science, Government, and Public Policy cites 
significant material (books and articles) appearing in social and behavioral sciences, 


annotated and indexed in depth. 
SUBJECT FIELDS: 
I. International Affairs 


П. Legislative Process, Representation, 


and Decision Making 
ПІ. Bibliography of Bibliographies in 


Political Science, Government, and 


Public Policy 
IV. Administrative Management: · 
Public and Private Bureaucracy 
V. Current Events and Problems of 
Modern Society 
UPON SUBSCRIPTION: 


VI. Public Opinion, Mass Behavior, 
and Political Psychology 

VII. Law, Jurisprudence, and 
Judicial Process 

VIII. Economic Regulation, Business, 
and Government 

IX. Public Policy and the 
Management of Science 

X. Comparative Government 

and Cultures 


10 library-bound CODEXES covering 10 subject fields of Political Science. IN 
THE FIRST YEAR: 40 quarterly, cumulative, new-literature Gazettes — 10 each 
quarter in the subject fields. IN THE SECOND YEAR: 40 quarterly, cumulative,- 


new-literature Gazettes. 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE & PRICES: 


Please write to Dept. B, Princeton 
Princeton, N. J. 08540. 


Research Publishing Co., 32 Nassau Street, 
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Catalog Cards whick. incorporates the Anglo- 
American Cataloging Rules. The price is $3, and 
copies may be ordered from the publisher at 
516 Butler Library, Columbia University, New 
"York 10027. Orders under $10 must be prepaid. 


Children's Library Part of Hospital Program 


On April 17, 1968, a bright new children's li- 
brary opened in University Hospital of New York 
as а demonstration project initiated by the United 
Hospital Fund of New York..A special one-day 

` conference, Library Service for Hospitalized Chil- 
dren, was headed by Mrs. Emma N. Plank, direc- 
tor, Child Life and Education, Cleveland Moto: 
politan Hospital. With the new library, hospital- 
‘ized children will be brought familiar books in 
the unfamiliar setting of the. hospital and will be 
able to socialize with other children through 
group library programs. The new look in chil- 
dren's libraries,in hospitals is the total utilization 
of specialized library skills developed and widely 
used in public libraries, but whose potential has 
until now only been partially realized in hospitals. 


"A Room for learning" 


.. The National Audiovisual ' Association has re- 
leased a new fourteen-minute color sound film- 


What's So: Wonderful, About 


KRACK-a-JAC 


strip, “A Room For Learning,” which explains 
the functions of multimedia instruction rooms, 
presents the principles of their design, and shows 
a number of typical installations in educational 
and business organizations throughout the coun- ` 
try. Copies may be purchased from the associa- 
tion at 3150 Spring St. Fairfax, Va. 22030, at 
$12.50 per set, postpaid, Allow a $2.50 discount 
if remittance accompanies order. Copies are avail- 
able on a fifteen-day approval basis. 


Martin Luther King Book Awards 


The National Book Committee and Harper and 
Row have announced the creation of the Martin 
Luther King, Jr., Book Awards of $1000 each for 
those works for adults and young adults that 
“best further Dr. King's struggle to achieve hu- 
man dignity for all men through social and eco- 
nomic equality." Details of the awards and their 
judging will be announced by the National Book 
Committee at a later date. | 


Bibliography on Minorities 


David Cohen, chairman of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians’ Committee on Treat- 
ment of Minorities in Library Books and Other 
Instructional Materials is seeking lists and/or 


` BOOK JACKET COVERS? 















for just as good as the best . 


type wrapping paper. 


Some companies offer most of these featüres . 
more for just as good . . . or alinost as good? 


2377 HOFFMAN STREET, 


` 622 


NOTHING! THEY'RE ONLY JUST AS GOOD AS 
THE BEST. ON THE MARKET TODAY — BUT... 


. you'll find Fordham Equipment. prices LOWER . 
can cover MORE books for LESS. money. We package ‘all jackets in sturdy 200 Ib. test corrugated cartons: 
for extra protection. We use ONLY the finest offset- papers for liners . 
Our complete book jacket line is constructed of durable 1% mil. polyester fiim. 
Our polyester -film-to-paper cemented bond is виса not to separate under normal wear. 


. BUT compare our price structure with theirs. Why pay 


4 TYPES AVAILABLE — PLUS COLOR... 


KRACK-a-JAC ADJUSTABLE — Only 2 sizes required to cover all the library's book processing. / KRACK-a-JAC 

E-Z COVER — Fully adjustable, paper liner is permanently cemented to one edge for simpler and faster · 

- insertion. /. KRACK-a-JAC OVER-LAP —, Designed to fit all popular exact sizes. / KRACK-a-JAC ROLLS — ' 

A new development for extra’ length jacket covers, / KOLOR KOVER — Eye catching patterns, designed to | 
cover books without Jackets, tom jackets, rebounds, etc. 

PLEASE VISIT US AT BOOTH 1214 AT A.LA. CONF., KANSAS CITY 


; 72 от е инан Company 


(А168) 


-which means you 


. not inferior kraft or common 
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bibliographies dealing with the minority groups. 
The committee is evaluating materials and offer- 
ing guidelines to publishers for developing newer 
materials reflecting the positive treatment of 
minority groups. Out of the materials collected, 
an initial bibliography of bibliographies will be 
prepared for use by interested educators and 
librarians. Àny materials are to be forwarded to 
the chairman at his home address: 68-71 Bell 
Blvd., Bayside, N.Y. 11364. 


Printer’s Marks 


Felix E. Snider, librarian of the Kent Library 
at Southeast Missouri State College, has a num- 
ber of dedication booklets containing a collection 
of famous printers marks from Gutenberg to 
William Morris. Each mark is accompanied by 
a short history and explanation of the mark. 
Anyone interested in having a copy please write 
to the librarian at Cape Girardeau, Mo. 63701. 


ALA Publishing Department Honored 

Placing in the top thirty books of the Midwest- 
ern Books Competition of 1967 was the ALA Pub- 
lishing Department's Catalog. The books are 
judged on typography, design, and illustration. 





ALA Washington Office | . 
д : Miss Clem M, Hall 
accepted the position 
of assistant director 
of the ALA Washing- 
ton Office and began 
April 15. This posi- 
tion is for the imple- 
mentation of legisla- 
‘tion. CES 
Miss Hall was grad- 
uated from Duke Uni- 
versity in 1965, where 
she obtained her В.А. 
degree in political sci- 
ence. She received her 
М.А: from the Uni- 
versity of Denver, Graduate School of Librarian- 
ship, in 1966. 

She comes to ALA from Montgomery County, 
Md. Public Libraries, where she served as a 
young adult librarian. Her experience has also 
included being a graduate assistant in the library 
of the Graduate School of International Studies, 
University of Denver, and a circulation librarian 
of the University of Texas Law Library. өөө 





Don't get lost in 
Kansas City |. 


Make your first stop Rand MCNally 
for a free street map of Kansas City 
and environs, especially prepared 
for the ALA Convention. You'll also’ 
want to take a chance on a 16" 
floor-pedestal globe for your library. 


We want you to meet Frances 
Cavanah too, author of the now 
classic Our Country’s Story and the 
new FREEDOM ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Miss Cavanah will be with us Tuesday 
afternoon and Wednesday morning. 


BOOTHS 334-335-336 


Rand MSNally ® 
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E PRAEGER 


For the artistic highlight of the Conference, 
you are cordially invited to Booth 1039-1040. 
On display there are 


Facsimile Editions of Rare Books 
and Illustrated Manuscripts 


Superb facsimile editions of a number of magnificently 
illustrated rare books and manuscripts from world- 
famous libraries and museums are being made available 
to American and Canadian libraries through an extraor- 
dinary publishing program undertaken by Frederick A. 
Praeger and Phaidon Press of London. Each facsimile 
edition, printed and bound abroad, is faithful to its 
original, down to the minutest details. Offered in small 
limited editions only, these facsimiles are masterpieces 
of modern printing and color-reproduction techniques. 
Among those on display: 





E 


TACUINUM SANITATIS 
IN MEDICINA 

(The Medical House-Book of 
the Cerruti Family) Austrian 
National Library, Vienna. 
$315.00 








KAISER MAXIMILIANS 


THEUERDANK HA 7 T ор 
Fürstenberg Court Library, THE TRINITY COLLEGE APOCALYPSE 


Donaueschingen State Library, Trinity College Library, Cambridge. Limited to 
Stuttgart. Limited to 800 num- 600 numbered copies. $425.00 
bered copies. $50.00 


If you cannot visit us in person, please write to the publisher 
for a brochure fully describing the Phaidon/Praeger facsiinile 
editions and those of the Eugrammia Press, London. 


FREDERICK A. PRAEGER 


111 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10003 
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PRAEGER 


Also at Booth 1039-1040: 
The first two volumes in 
a new program of 


Superb Books on Music 





FLEMISH MUSIC 


AND SOCIETY IN THE FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH CENTURIES 
by ROBERT WANGERMÉE 


For nearly two centuries, the musicians of the Low Countries shaped the musical 
history of Europe. Their synthesis of French style with what they learned from 
the Italians and the English resulted in a unique musical language. 


FreMISH Music is a sensitive record of their achievements and a perceptive portrait 
of their time. It is also a superb example of the quality of design, printing, and 
color reproduction that has become a hallmark of Belgian bookmaking. With 
more than 100 magnificent illustrations, it captures the color and feel of that 
remarkable era and adds a new dimension to our understanding of the life of the 
Flemish people. 346 pp., 119 illustrations (79 four-color plates), critical bibliog., 
discog., glossary, index. 11/2" x 101/8". Available September. $50.00 


REQUIEM Music of Mourning and Consolation 
by ALEC ROBERTSON f 
“Mr. Robertson [surveys] the music about death in a book the like of which has 
not been attempted before. . . . [From] plainsong, to the early polyphonic settings 
of the Mass for the Dead, and on through Mozart ultimately to the big non- 
liturgical Requiems of Berlioz, Verdi, and Fauré, with which he brings the account _ 
up to [Stravinsky, Hindemith, Britten, and other composers of] the present cen- 
tury."— Times Literary Supplement (London). 312 pp. 196 music examples, 

| index. 93/4" x 6114". Available now. $8.95 


Booth 1039-1040 offers further treats for the eye and mind. There, you can examine 
the latest additions to the art, architecture, and archaeology lists of Phaidon Press and Praeger. 


` FREDERICK A. PRAEGER 


111 Fourth Avenue, New York, М. Y. 10003 
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TO SeT UD 
a complete 
copying 
service - 
and staff it 
with 


HERE'S ALL YOU NEED: 
1. one empty corner the size of a book 
cart, 

`2. one standard wall socket, and 

3. oneCoronastat? 55™Coin-Operated 

. Copier. 

And with that, your library can have 
a complete page-copying service. 


The Coronastat 55 even makes change. 

-You won't need a special operator to 
run the Coronastat 55. Coin-operated, 
the copier takes payment automati- 
cally and even makes change. 

Not only is the machine practically 
trouble-free, but SCM Corporation 
provides all supplies and mainte- 
nance, too. Unlike roll-fed copiers, the 





|| Make Copies in Seconds! 
ONT CORDENASIAT ES comes 


COPIES ANY ORIGINAL: 


зоок, MAGAZINES UTTER. CHANS, NTWIPAPIES, FORMS. 





weal Con SS 





Coronastat 55 comes with two full 
banks of copy paper, so that when 
one runs out you won't have to rush 
to refill it. 


Any bookworm can run it. 

Using the Coronastat 55 is easy. There 
are no long, confusing directions. 
Anyone who can drop a coin in a slot 
can make a perfect copy. And your 
staff can make copies without coins, 
by simply using a bypass key. 

Books are shown mercy. 

You'll like the way the Coronastat 55 
treats book bindings, too. Pages can 
be copied with the volume just half 


open. Damage and vandalism to rare 


books can be significantly reduced. 


ORONASTAT COIN-OPERATED COPIERS 


SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT DIVISION OF SCM CORPORATION, 
259 Park Avenve, New York, New York 10017 
Offices in Canada and major cities throughout the world. 





Without any warm-up, the quiet 
Coronastat 55 produces permanent 
clean, clear copiesfrom blacks, whites, 
colors and halftones. And copies are 
full legal size (8V2" x 14"). 


Choose your profit. 

Charge what you want. At 5£ per 
copy you'll break even. At 10¢ or 
more, you'll make a handsome profit. 
Spend the extra income next Book 
Buying Day! 

The Coronastat 55 requires no cap- 
ital investment. To find out more, call 
our Coronastat Representative today. 
You'll find him in the phone book. 

You'll find a phone book at the 
library. 





Operate the fabulous - 
Coronastat 55 Copier yourself- 
and get a chance to win, too. 


Be our guest — Fill in the entry below 

and bring this entire | 

publication to Booth 2034. Do not remove this page. 
We'll furnish the coin for you to make | 

а copy of your entry form...for a chance 

to win one of the prizes on display: | 






7999998009090 GY 

; 2909992979900 % 

‘3998909809908 
ae umi 


3 Smith-Corona® Portable Typewriters 


12 Proctor-Silex® Home Appliances | 











LIBRARY. 





ADDRESS 





CITY. 





STATE Е ZIP CODE 





If you would like more information on the 
Coronastat? 55 Coin-Operated Copier, just ask 
the SCM representative for the informative 

i U 


SS Ss Ne ee Sy 


NEED A LOT OF BOOKS OR 
JUST A FEW IN A HURRY... 


. . COMPLETELY CATALOGED 
AND PROCESSED TO THE 
HIGHEST PROFESSIONAL. 
STANDARDS ... 


. . WITHOUT DELAY? —— cL 
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20,000 ELEMENTARY 

AND SECONDARY TITLES 
CARRIED “IN STOCK” 

FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY . 








Professional Library Service 
A Xerox Company 
2200 E. McFadden Avenue Santa Ana, California 92705 


XEROX 
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. inrodudngour - 
new unnamed line: 


Here it is. A peek. At the new 
complete line of contemporary library 
furniture that's still too secret to reveal. 
Yet too beautiful to keep quiet about. 

Brought to you in a construction 
of your choice of traditional maple or 
contemporary walnut. In a bold new 

- architectural look. 

From the new library production 
facilities at Myrtle Desk Company: 
190,000 new square feet. 125 new 

and employees. To assure you faster delivery 
of our Encore Line. 

And, of course, our new 
unnamed line. | . 

_ About which we'd like to tell you 
more. But about which we'd rather show 
you more. | | 


‚ See it all at the American MYRTLE | | 


Library Association ц 
Conference. Kansas City. Bf KI 
Spaces 1037, 1038,1108, UBRARY DIVISION 
and 1109. | | 







a 
ESD 


Myrtle Desk Company * Library Division * High Point, М. C. 27261. 





Sending Staff to Conference 

Gary’s method for sending board and staff to 
ALA conferences is about fifteen years old, and 
it works for us, so perhaps others will be inter- 
ested. Аз many know, we have good represen- 


tation. Full expenses are paid for anyone 
authorized to attend. 

1. Any board member may attend (three to 
four usually do). 

2. The director and assistant director are ex- 
pected to attend. 

8. Two department heads are sent on a rotating 
basis (every three years). 

4. One staff member below the rank of depart- 
ment head is sent on the basis of a point system 
recommended by the staff association, approved 
by the administration and board. Points compiled 
annually by the staff association are: 

ALA and ILA membership—one point each 
year, prior to calendar year of convention 

Staff association officer—president, two points; 
secretary, one point; treasurer, one point 

Each three years in Gary Public Library—one 
point 

Major activity (ALA or ILA)—one point 

Attendance at ALA at individual's own expense 
(not Midwinter)—one point 

Articles published in national professional 
publication—one point 

Four points are lost if the staff member does 
not choose to attend. 

All points are cancelled after attendance. 

À quite liberal policy also allows a staff mem- 
her to attend if he has an important committee 
assignment or holds office in ALA. We think staff 
should be encouraged to participate. 


ALTA PARKS 
Assistant Director 
Gary Public Library 
Gary, Ind. 


“Brain-Twizzler” Job Swapping 

Some of us librarians who accept a position 
and stay in it for a long period of time never 
realize how much we have missed in our closed- 
circuit TV show. Given a variety of libraries, 
each library has something different to offer. 
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Unfortunately some libraries do not have many 
new or progressive policies to keep an inquisitive 
librarian in their employ for a long time. More- 
over, some of us librarians who wish to specialize, 
either because of lack of time or because of dull- 
ing routine, will rarely try to deviate from our 
particular jobs for fear of losing seniority or 
rank. It appears that librarians could achieve 
better communications if opportunities existed 
like that of swapping jobs for a short time. 

We feel that if academic librarians were given 
the chance of doing some public library work 
every two or three years and vice versa, there 
would be a greater chance for appreciation oí 
each other's work, and the rewards could be far- 
reaching. Similarly, if reference librarians were 
given the opportunity of doing some catalog work 
for a few months each year, they would not com- 
plain about catalog departments or their organi- 
zation. They would appreciate the troubles of 
their colleagues. Thus, we would not only help 
develop well-rounded librarians but also be able 
to offer better service and eventually be able to 
improve production and efficiency in libraries. In 
the present state of affairs, a cataloger remains a 
cataloger, never knowing how much fun she is 
missing by not living through a few “brain- 
twizzler" days in the reference room. Under the 
present circumstances, all job changes among Н- 
brarians, from one department to another or from 
one type of library to another, occur in the first 
five to seven years of professional experience. If 
opportunities for a temporary change were offered, 
we may one day be surprised to see some of these 
librarians writing about their adventures to en- 
lighten their colleagues locally, nationally, and 
internationally. 

We thus propose that the American Library 
Association and other associations establish a 
library exchange agency that will provide a clear- 
inghouse for librarians who might want to swap 
jobs for a few months. There is no doubt that 
such an agency would be a great success, but it 
would require a change in thinking and in the 
present policies of library administration. Many 
objections may be offered by library administra- 
tors—the main one being that such a program 
may hinder library operations or lessen work 
output. We think this will not be the case. There 
will be no lull in work as new people will replace 
those in the exchange programs. Moreover, the li- 
brarians who will take advantage of such pro- 
grams will generally be junior librarians, and 
newcomers could easily be trained to replace 
them. They may bring new ideas or take new 
ideas for experimentation to their home bases. 
We believe that two or three months on a differ- 
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ent job would be a great breakthrough in library 
cooperation and over-all communications in the 
profession. 


Ѕоѕни, Kumar Jain 
Reference Librarian 
CHRISTINE HorswELL 
Catalog Librarian 
University of Windsor 
Windsor, Ontario 


We Take Insurance Seriously 

Having been involved recently with a complete 
re-evaluation of our entire insurance program 
upon moving into a new building, the report of 
the ALA Insurance for Libraries Committee was 
most revealing (April 1968, p. 384). 

While our insurance advisor has read Protect- 
ing the Library and Its Resources, we still are 
under a fire and extended coverage policy for the 
building and equipment and a valuable papers 
policy for the books and card catalog. Appar- 
ently this gives us the most advantageous rate. 
Our boilers are included in a general city policy, 
and we insured ourselves for glass breakage after 
an experience with vandalism and the high cost 
of insurance on glass. 

The only reason I mention the above is to point 
out that we take insurance seriously here. 

May I suggest that the ALA Insurance for 
Libraries Committee consider the following sug- 
gestions: publish annually revised book values 
by class; determine a formula for computing the 
value of periodical holdings (I decided to base 
the value of our periodical collection on replace- 
ment cost of microfilm purchases for all our peri- 
odical holdings) ; sign your report so that com- 
munications such as this may be sent directly.* 


Mns. BARBARA F, KELLY 
Director, 

Manitowoc Public Library 
Manitowoc, Wis. 


* The report was written by Guenter A. Jansen 
for the committee. The lack of a name on the re- 
port as printed was in no way due to timidity on 
the part of the committee, but, rather to a regret- 
table oversight on the part of this office. The In- 
surance for Libraries Committee is chaired by 
James M. O'Brien of Half Hollow Hills Com- 
munity Library, Melville, Long Island, N.Y. In 
addition to Mr. Jansen are: Ervin J. Gaines, New- 
man F. Mallon, Harold Roth, and Charles F. 
Taylor. The committee functions under the Li- 
brary Administration Division, Section on Library 
Organization and Management. (See page 1201, 
ALA Bulletin, November 1967.) ооо 


FROM ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 
Dur clipping service sends us... 


... things 
like 
this 





Do you have these two best sellers 
by Keith Miller? 


THE TASTE OF NEW WINE 
over 300,000 in print 


and 


A SECOND TOUCH 
over 100,000 in print 


If you don't, come by and see us at 


Booth No. 1334, ALA Convention 


or write: 


WORD, waco, 


@ TEXAS 
ooks 76703 
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THIS SEAL 


GUARANTEES 


| BOOK PERFORMANCE" 


You may ask, "How does one measure 
performance?" — By quality, of 
course! The better the quality, the 
greater the performance. 


Whether you order prebound new 
books or rebinding of worn ones, 
you just can't get better binding than 

: that you get from your CERTIFIED 
LIBRARY BINDER. Аз a member 
_of the Library Binding Institute he 
is pledged to adhere to the standards 
of quality formulated by experts who 
know how library books should be 
bound. 


For maximum performance insist on 
а binder who displays the LBI seal 
and who provides a warranty to pro- 
tect your investment. 


Without this seal you have no assur- - 
ance that your book has been truly 
library bound. 


Be well-informed, Write today for free 
literature. There is no obligation. 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


160 State Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02109 











ODDO _ 
PUBLISHING 


BOBBY BEAR 
invites you to visit his NEW friends 
.for 1968... 


Adventures on Library Shelves 
Where is Duckling Three? 


Little Frog Learns to Sing 

King Pancho and the First Clock 
The Orderly Cricket 

Horny 


at Booth 603 


For Free Literature and 
Information write to: 


ODDO PUBLISHING 
Box 999 


| Mankato, Minnesota 56001 


YOU WILL HAVE— 
tí 77 
CONFIDENCE 
In Our Complete 
Periodicals Service— 

Ail American and Foreign Titles 
Prompiness is a Traditional part 
of McGregor Service . . . as well as: 

* EXPERIENCE 


* TRAINED PERSONNEL 
* FINANCIAL STABILITY 


-o AMPLE FACILITIES 


* RESPONSIBLE MANAGEMENT 


An attractive brochure is 
available for the asking. 


da d 


MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 61054 
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Please come to see our new titles, which will include: 


For young readers 


THREE TALES 
OF TURTLE 


Ancient Folk Tales from 
the Far East by Ruth Tooze 


Illustrated by 
Rosalie Petrash Schmidt 


Delightful tales from Cambodia and Ceylon. 
A companion volume to THREEE TALES OF 
MONKEY. July. GB $3.86 


THE NATIONAL 
ROAD 
By Olive W. Burt 


How America’s vision of a transcontinental 
highway grew through three centuries to be- 
come a reality. Illustrated with maps, photo- 
graphs, prints and documents. 


June. GB $3.86 


For young adults 


YOU CAN WORK IN 
THE EDUCATION 
SERVICES 


AND 


YOU CAN WORK IN 
THE HEALTH 
SERVICES 


By Betty Warner Dietz; 
Carl L. Byerly, 
Consulting Editor 


The first two titles in an important new 
series. À totally new approach to learning 
about career opportunities by surveying one 
entire industry at a time. The stress is on 
people at various levels working together at 
the same big task. Photographs throughout. 
Junior high and up. July. 

Each volume: GB $3.96; paperbound, $2.45e 


PLUS MANY OTHER TITLES FOR ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


And on Idea Day in our booth will be authors 
RUTH WOLFF JOHN C. CALDWELL J. NORMAN HEARD. 


Come and visit with them. 





Purchasers of our books have complete freedom of choice in pricing these books for resale to others. 


THE John Day COMPANY 
Sales Office: 200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10016 
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WE DON'T 
JUST HOPE 


TO DELIVER... 





AETNASTAK delivers your library book stacks when you need them. 


For the new library at the State University College of New 
York at Buffalo, AETNASTAK delivered and installed 800 
units of 90-inch, double-faced shelving with related acces- 
‘sories.. . . only 28 days after receipt of the order. Not a bit 
unusual, either. Just the kind of prompt, dependable service 
you can expect from AETNASTAK anytime. Need book 
stacks in a hurry? Write or phone | 


 AETNASTAK 


STEEL LIBRARY PRODUCTS 


AETNA STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
. An affiliate of Highway Trailer Industries, Inc. 
Visit us at ALA Booth No. 648 P. О. Box &8 Pottsville, Pa. 17901 717 622-4600 
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А New Serial Publication 


Advances in Librarianship 
edited by MELVIN J. VOIGT, University of California, San Diego 


Surveying the field of libraries and library science in its broadest 
aspects, volumes of this new serial will be published approxi- 
mately once a year. Critical articles and surveys based on pub- 
lished literature, research in progress, and developments in 
libraries of all types will be presented. All areas of public, col- 
lege, university, primary 
and secondary school 
and special librarian- 


ship will be covered by ACADE MIC 
experts who have 

played major roles in PRESS 

the development of the 

particular topics dis- 

КАИ ANNOUNCES 
VOLUME 1, in preparation 





| 2 NEW PUBLICATIONS 
A New Journal FOR LIBRARIANS 
International- ! | 
Library Review v En oue New orb 10003 


edited by GEORGE CHANDLER 

This new journal, scheduled to appear quarterly, will review re- 
cent developments and research associated with international 
organizations and the international work of national, university, 
social, public and other types of libraries. It will also contain 
international research articles contributed by schools of librar- 
ianship. A particular feature will be the reviews of recent liter- 
ature in the field. Potential contributors are invited to submit 
their papers to the editor at 23 Dowsefield Lane, каше 
Liverpool 18, England. 

. VOLUME 1, NUMBER 1, in preparation 
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SLIP 

INTO 
SOMETHING 
COMFORTABLE 


Relax and whistle while you work! What a comfortable 

let-yourself-go feeling in knowing before you start that the result 
with a Seal press is absolute satisfaction. And the beautiful part is 
that your supplier had the same built in confidence when the dialogue 
between you was Seal: So for either that peignoir or pipe-and- 
slippers mental attitude, go Seal and see. 


One final thought. Ever try to buy a used Seal press? 


LAMINATE CLOTH BACK TRANSPARENCIES 





MASTERPIECE 350 

Heating platen 26" x 32" 
for work up to 52" wide by 
any length in sections. Five 
other Seal presses from 
size 85” x 11144". Write 
Dept. NF for FREE copy 
Better Mounting manual. 





INCORPORATED 








DRY MOUNTING AND LAMINATING PRESSES — MTS — FOTOFLAT — CHARTEX — SEAL-LAMIN —TRANSPARAÁFILM = OERBY, CONN. 
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NOTICE 


MAO TSE-TUNG 
CHOU EN-LAI 
LIN PIAO 


and all of the writers and artists of 
the People's Republic of China are 
sorry they couldn't be with you at 


this ALA Convention but are hoping 


to hear from you soon. They may 


be contacted at: 


China Publications 
95 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 





China Publications is the authorized U.S. government licensed 
firm for the importation and distribution of all materials from Main- 
land China. Libraryand soft-bound editions of books and periodicals 
in English and Chinese are available at special library discount. Free 
catalogue available on request. 


From the way they're trying to copy it and 
with giant corporations eager to buy us 
out, you'd think SENTRONIC? is the hottest 


[| security system in the world. It is! 


We initiated an original concept, started a new 
trend, and created a revolution in the security 
indusiry. Now, others are trying to follow with 
i a efforts to circumvent our broad, basic 
patemts. But, it isn't that simple. There is only 
one scientifically sound tamper-proof form of 
energy that is compatible to this special applica- 
о we have it. And so, Sentronic still 
re s the world's first and only practical 
electronic pilferage control system that has proven 
effggtive and economical in every installation. 
X take our word for її... read the facts 
in the Security Digest. We, alone, dare to ask 
and answer every sensitive, penetrating question 
without evasiveness or subterfuge as no other 
system can. 


The Sentronic Security System, however, does 
bear copying as the only answer to the rapidly 
growing pilferage problem. lis limitless versatility 
enables you to design cnd specify. the system 
you currently need to meet your exact require- 
ments, then modify it at negligible cost in the 
future to match any grow-h or change. And, you 


have a wide choice in the selection of accessory 
electro-mechanical equipment for any application 
and decor. All from one source and one respon- 
sibility at a price lower than anything even 
remotely comparable on the market. 


Sentronic is matchless in electronic and mechanical 
simplicity and reliability, with solid-state compo- 
nents and few moving parts for proven, effec- 
tive and trouble-free performance. The so-called 
"competition" is going to have a rough time 
imitating it... from the basic detection principle 
to the accessory physical control equipment that 
makes any application workable. 


Only Sentronic can provide you with a cost-free 
study and evaluation analysis of your require- 
ments and design the precise solution to your 
security problem. Optional payment plans are 
available to fit any budget. Get the facts before 
you act; write for further details and your free 
copy of the Security Digest. Do it today! 


ES SENTRONIC INTERNATIONAL, 
Div. General Nucleonics, Inc., 
Lincoln LeVeque Tower, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 43215. 


+ Reg. U.S. Pal. Of; Pat. Nos. 3,292,080, 1,046,720 (Br.):; other 
US. & World Potenis issued ond pending. 


SENTRONIC ENGINEERS OFFER COMPLETE SOLUTIONS TO ANY SECURITY PROBLEM 


See us in Booth 105 in Kansas City 
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It's 
coming 


|. m 
July! 

е E 
THE FIRST VOLUME ОЕ 


ENCYCLOPED| A OF Executive Editors: ALLEN KENT 
` HAROLD LANCOUR 
Assistant Editor: WILLIAM Z. NASRI 
LIBRARY AND INFORMATION Graduate School of Library and Information Sciences 
and 


The Knowledge Availability Systems Center 


University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
(In 12 volumes) 





Tre problems of organizing knowledge for ready availability have been a matter of serious concern for centuries. 

The library traditionally has had the function of acquiring, organizing, storing, and disseminating previously generated 
information, representing the foundation of society's knowledge. As the growing volume of recorded information be- 
gan to strain the traditional library science tools, a divergent strain of documentation and information science devel- 
oped, with its own set of tools and techniques. Unfortunately, the latter field overlapped library science only super- 
ficially, even though the two areas emerge from a common problem. 
This 12.volume Encyclopedia, the first complete and authoritative work on library science and information science, 
combines both theory and practice of the two fields in the United States and abroad. Of service to both librarians 
and documentalists, it displays and enhances the essential interdependence of the two areas. The scope of the Ency- 
clopedia is as broad as recorded knowledge itself. Subjects, concerned with the present practices and backgrounds 
of the fields of librarianship and documentation, are arranged alphabetically. Cross references are provided as needed 
and most articles have extensive reference sections and/or bibliographies. A detailed index will appear in the last vol. 
ume. Each volume (7 x 10) will contain approximately 700 pages. The first volume will be published in July 1968 and 
subsequent volumes in six-month intervals thereafter. 


——m SAMPLE CONTENTS OF VOLUME 1 amme 

















Abbreviations, V. Sternberg, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Abstracts and ptt—m————— Ó ——— — — H5 — € 
А! C. 

bstracting, L. Bernier, The Squibb institute for Medical Research. Access l O Enter Subscriptions for ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
Time, S. S. Snyder, Silver Spring, Maryland. Accountability, V. Sternberg, LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SCIENCE 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation. Acquisition, Н. M. Welch, University of і f 
lilinois Library, Adaptive Systems, Ching-Chung Li, University of Pittsburgh. І Lj Send descriptive booklet оп ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Afghanistan, Libraries In, №. Sharify, State University of New York, Oyster Bay. - 
All-Union Institute of Scientific and Technical Information (Viniti, Moscow), | H Remittance Enclosed D) Please Bill 
A, 1. Mikhallov, Academy of Sciences, Moscow. Alphabetical indexes, C. |, j Май orders or request for descriptive brochure to: 
Bernier, The Squibb Institute for Medical Research. American Society for 2 
Metals Documentation Service, N. E. Cottrell, M. Hyslop, Н. D. Chafe, and ff | ALAB 6-68 
Н. В. Goodwin, American Soclety for Metals, Aperture Cards, M. б. Wolff, 3M l MARCEL DEKKER, INC. 
Business Products Sales, Incorporated. Architecture, Library Buliding, R. E. 95 Madison Avenue 
Eltsworth, University of Colorado Libraries. Artificial Languages, J. E. Sammet і New York, New York 10016 
and R. Tabory, IBM Corporation. Ashendene Press, Н. R. Archer, Wiliams I 
College, Asilb, L. Wison, Aslib, London. Austria, National Library, J. Stumnivo 
and R. Fiedler, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Vienna. 1 Nam 

‘PRICE: For subscribers to complete Encyclopedia: $35.00 per Volume I Position 

For nonsubscribers: $45.00 per Volume і Address 
| city — — —— адр 
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We supply 


Eight Book Trucks 


for only one reason... 








THE 173 THE 416 THE 176 


... to give you what you want. Full size trucks for general use; 
compact trucks for close quarters. Two styles in wood; five styles in 
metal... with flat or sloping shelves, as you prefer. Plus our unique 
steel rod truck. 


All Gaylord book trucks are made with your practical needs in mind. 
Strong, smooth and quiet running. Easy to handle ... hard to beat. 


For full details about sizes, finishes, prices, please write today for 
the Gaylord Book Truck Fact Folder. 


GAYLORD 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
GAYLORD BROS., INC., SYRACUSE, N.Y, 13201 • STOCKTON, CALIF. 95201 
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Editor's Choice 





Can you pull that which is functional out of 
media and have it snap back into the desired 
scheme of things? Do you dance to the beat or 
just listen to echoes? 

Let us look the Medusa in the face. Far too 
many of the libraries in operation do not know 
how to communicate. Áttempts to lure them into 
using the varieties of media available are met 
with a pursing of lips and glassing of the eye 
usually reserved for far less moral propositions. 
Of course, there is a “tokenism” in respect to 
communications in the library. 

Children's rooms in school and public li- 
braries abound with bunny and posy posters. 
Little signs glare from the walls with admoni- 
tions ranging from READ! to HAVE FUN! to 
WASH YOUR HANDS. Adult reading areas have 
signs too. There are such inspiring themes as 
“No Smoking" and “No Loitering," or “Shorts 
Not Allowed” along with the overflow of Read 
and Fun signs from the children’s area. Sounds 
like a public library problem, does it? Drop in at 
.your nearest college or university library .. . 
they have festooned their walls with “Under- 
graduates—Keep Out!" "Faculty Only!" *Re- 
serve Book Fines—$1 an Hour." 

There are libraries that have devoted consider- 
able attention to display. However, these dis- 
plays have а curious way of avoiding what is 
current and dynamic about their collections and 
services. Too often they embody a turn-a-page-a- 
day display of an ancient treasure or Zane Grey's 
birthday-window. Some libraries provide lists of 
current materials to the business and industry 
interests in the community but ignore the service 
professions like doctors, teachers, social workers, 
city planners, and police. 

Saddest of all is the complete breakdown in 
the public library (in particular) and the school 
libraries in their ability to reach those visitors 
from another planet—the poor people. (It seems 
to have been decided that they are the disad- 
vantaged and that the sooner they realize it the 
sooner we let them use the library.) 

Some experiments in changing the library's 
ability to communicate have been going on in 
isolated spots across the country. One of the 
more notable has been the work of Don Roberts 
in the Venice Branch of the Los Angeles Public 
Library. 





For an all too brief moment in the shuffle of 
hours at the 1968 conference an exploration of 
the library as an experience in involvement will 
be presented by Mr. Roberts. He calls his pre- 
sentation “Post McLuhan Library Publications.” 
Don't expect a neat collection of - pamphlets, 
posters, and memorabilia on how-I-did-it-swell. 
Expect, instead, to be stimulated to rethink your 
ideas on the library’s ability to communicate. 

Those who have read of Mr. Roberts’ work in 
the January issue of School Library Journal will 
be delighted at the opportunity of meeting with 
him. Those who are unfamiliar with his ideas 
will be intrigued to know that he has asked 
for three carousel slide projectors, an 8mm film 
projector, a tape recorder, and three large screens 
to augment his presentation. All he asks is that 
you consider the idea that “everything is informa- 
tion and that a sign or a piece of furniture might 
be considered a publication.” 

The program is sponsored by the Library Ad- 
ministration Division’s Section оп Public Rela- 
tions Publications Committee and may well be 
the most provocative and exciting program to be 
offered at this year’s gathering. It is scheduled 
during the waning hours of the conference when 
it becomes sicklied o’er with departing exhibits 
and hot foot baths just prior to the inaugural 
dinner—Friday, June 28, at 2:00 p.m. in the 
Little Theater of the Municipal Auditorium, 

It is certain that the knowing, the young, the 
curious, and the pores-open-for-new-ideas profes- 
sionals will be shuffling into the 450-capacity hall. 
What is needed are the representatives from ad- 
ministration, the trustees, the wondrous “friends,” 
and the tired consultants to be on hand. It should 
be a rare and exciting chance to discover just the 
way libraries might begin to happen ——GRS. 


LIBRARY 
PROCESSING SYSTEMS 
BOOTH 402 KANSAS CITY 


Have your book orders shipped to us. 
ALL will be cataloged per your specifications 
and promptly forwarded to you. 

Get your full book discounts. 


Know the real cost of processing. 


1011 Lehigh Parkway East, 
Allentown, Pa., 18103 
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"THEY NEED ALL 
THE GOOD BOOKS 
YOU CAN GET.... 


....Will your classroom 
libraries keep up with the 
demand?" | 


UNIQUE LEASE-PURCHASE 
~ .CONCEPT.ENRICHES 
CLASSROOM READING 

PROGRAMS 


Educational Marketing & Research, Inc. of La 
Jolla, California presents a low-cost acquisition 
program for supplementary reading, research 
and library books, Grades K through 12. 


THE EM&R LEASE-PURCHASE PLAN 


SUPPLIES VIRTUALLY ANY BOOK PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES SOLD THROUGH REGULAR 
WHOLESALE CHANNELS » SAVES AS MUCH AS 50% ON. TOTAL BOOK COSTS • CLASSROOMS RECEIVE 
IMMEDIATE FOUR-YEAR SUPPLY OF LEADING SUPPLEMENTARY RESOURCE MATERIALS OF YOUR CHOICE 
* DISTRICTS ACQUIRE TITLE TO BOOKS OVER A FOUR-YEAR PERIOD, PAYING ONE-QUARTER OF COST 
EACH YEAR, WITH NO INTEREST • FREE REPLACEMENT OF LOST OR DAMAGED BOOKS 15 GUARANTEED 
• PROGRAM FULLY UPDATED FREE OF CHARGE. 


INDEPENDENT STUDENT READING PROGRAM: An outstanding variety of books is available for students' 
home use throughout the year, including holidays, weekends and summer reading programs. 


EXPAND YOUR ENTIRE LIBRARY SYSTEM AT ALL GRADE LEVELS 


WITHIN 60 DAYS! Thousands of schools in the United States already are participating in this 
economical book acquisition program. 





FOR FURTHER INFORMATION: 
CALL COLLECT: 


FOR COMPLIMENTARY BROCHURE: 











EDUCATIONAL VAS 
and (CITY) А (STATE) (ZIP) 
RE SEARCH Mail to: EDUCATIONAL EN & RESEARCH, INC. 


1020 Prospect Street, La Jolla, California 92037 
Educational Marketing & Research, Inc. ре id P I 


La Jolla, California TIA 459-8281. а See анин ЖАКА y Id 


1 1 
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Save 13? on the 


magnificent TEN VOLUME 
LARGE TYPE, REVISED 
COLUMBIA-VIKING 
DESK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Special pre-publication offer from Keith Jennison Books 


Orders received before the publication date will be billed to schools and 
libraries at $84.50 


Ten volumes, Library Bound in Buckram 

Trim size of 812" x 11” 

Publication date: July 1, 1968 Available from the publisher only 
Price to schools and libraries — $99.50 


FREE RACK — 


Your set of THE LARGE ТҮРЕ 
COLUMBIA-VIKING DESK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA will be shipped with 
a free TEX-RACK, which holds the set 
firmly in place for easy accessibility. This 
space-saver can be used on small tables, 
counter tops—anywhere that space is 

4 limited. The rack has been specially 
reinforced to hold reference works. 


| Remember, the rack is free with your order. 


KEITH JENNISON BOOKS/FRANKLIN WATIS, INC. A division of GROLIER Incorporated 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y.10022 Cable Address: FRAWATIS Telephone: РІ ата 13600 
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Reprints Now Available for Immediate Delivery 


Acta Sanctae Sedis 
Now Available 


Vols. 1-41 (All published). 
Rome 1865-1908. 
Cloth.bound set 
Paper bound set : 
Per volume, paper bound... 


$1,125.00 
1,025.00 
25.00 


Historische Zeitschrift 
Volumes 1-185, 1859-1958 


Now Available 
Vols. 1-150. Munich; 
Berlin 1859-1934 
(Including indexes to vols. 1-130) 
Cloth bound set 
Paper bound set 


Per volume, paper bound .. 25.00 


G. FR. MARTENS 


Nouveau recueil général de traités, 
conventions et autres 
transactions remarquables 
Second Series 


Volumes 1-35, 1876-1910 

веш. General index e Vols. 1-35) 
Cloth bound set $1,200.00 
Paper bound set 1,100:00: 


Now Avaliable 


Vierteljahrsschrift für Sozial- und 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte 


Vols. 1-38. Leipzig 1903-1945/52 


Now Available 


(Partly in the original edition) 
Paper bound set 


Zeitschrift für 
Agyptische Sprache 
und Altertumskunde 


$760.00 


Now Available 

Vols. 1-20 
-Per volume, paper bound .. 25.00 
In Production 


25.00 


Vols. 21-41 
Per volume, paper: bound.. 





Index to Vols. 1-56, 1859-1886 
Index to Vols. 57-96, 1887-1906 


index to Vols. 97-130, 1906-1924 
Per index, paper bound .... 0.00 


Vols. 151-185, 1935- 1938 
Cloth. bound set 
Paper bound set 


Per volume, paper bound .... 25. 00 


Vols. 1-15, 21-25, 28-35 
Per volume, paper bound.... 


Vols. 16-20, 26, 27 
Per volume, paper bound.... 


Index to Vols. 1-35 
Paper bound volume 


30.00: 
35.00 





Index to vols. 1-20 
Per volume, paper bound 


Supersedes: Zeitschrift für Sozial- und Wirts- 
chaftsgeschichte. Suspended 1945-48. 37 
complete with no. 1/2. V. 38 no. 1-2 lack dates. 
Index: 1-20, 1903-28. 


Now Available 
Vols. 1-78. Leipzig 1863-1943 
Paper bound set ] 
Per volume, páper bound.... 


Detailed information available upon request. 
We look forward to seeing you at our Booth #1019. 


JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 


111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, М. Y. 10003 
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1817 


LE. Harper е) Row 


Harper e Row 
1967 
ALA Notable Books 


are on display 
Booths 


305 - 306-307-308 
1968 
ALA Conference 


Please stop by _ 


LE 
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LASSIC 


OPPORTUNITY! 


classic (klas'ik), [<Lat. classicus, of the first class]. 1. of or per- 
taining to the highest rank . . . ; of admitted excellence; 2. of or per- 
taining to particular standards; in the style of the best; 3. in accordance 
with a coherent system considered as having its parts perfectly coordi- 
nated to their purpose; 4. being of the first order; constituting the best 

‚ model or authority. AND DULL! Ooops strike that! That's not our 
copy, that's a canard! If you have a dull moment it's your own fault— 
and on your own time; . . . it had better be. Perhaps whoever said 
that has been having too many dull moments. It needn't be like that 
-for you if you're single, in good health, a U.S. citizen and have a degree 
in Library Science. 


Write today for a descriptive brochure 


SPECIAL SERVICES SECTION, IRCB 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 20315 


AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 
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. altering standard charging procedures... 
charged books may pass in and out without 


y ¿case or between books that have been propg' 
s charged. This system is worth investigatig 





ARE _ 
PEOPLE - 
STEALING 
YOUR BOOKS?! 


"protection that electronically pro- 
tects all books within a library...each 


: WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


E e JKR CORPORATION. 265 South май 





















Sensormatic is a-system of Badk 


book is sensitized in less than five v 
seconds without altering its appearance * 
. books are charged out without 


e 


reprocessing...Sensormatic stops any book , 
theft at the door even if the book is in a brief: 


it's unequalled. 









Akron, Ohio 44308 


ne HQ" „ЫЫ. — PEERS ne 





See us in Booth 2013 








The office of.Executive Director of the Canadian Library Association/ 
Association Canadienne des Bibliotheques will be assumed on 
September 1, 1968 by Clifford William Currie, Librarian of the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology in the University of 
London. A native Canadian, Mr. Currie holds a Certificate in 
Librarianship from the University of London, and has held positions 
in public and university libraries in England. 


At the direction of the ALA Executive Board a study and evaluation of 
the Midwinter and Annual Meetings will begin at the Kansas City 
Conference and will extend through the Atlantic Citv Conference in 
1969. The study is part of the total look the Executive Board is 
currently taking at Midwinter and Annual Meetings. At the Kansas 
City Conference, a questionnaire will be distributed at random to a 
percentage of the conference attendees. Another questionnaire is 
to be distributed to each person who has arranged for meeting room 
Space at Kansas City through the Conference Arrangements Office. 

It is hoped that each person who is asked to fill in a questionnaire 
will accept the responsibility to do so thoughtfully and completely. 
The information gained from the questionnaires will be combined with 
other information gathered during the coming year in an effort to 
learn as much as possible about the content, purposes, and effec- 
tiveness of ALA meetings. 


The new computer equipment has been delivered to Headquarters to replace 
the data processing equipment installed in 1962. The computer will 
be in full operation by July 1968 and will handle the greatly in- 
creased membership records and periodical subscriptions, as well as 
providing the possibility of analysis of the membership rolls for 


such purposes as committee assignments and specialized mailings. 


Kansas City Conference. Advance room reservations indicate another 
large registration. То house all of the members who have applied 
for housing it has been necessary to accept room commitments at 
motels much farther from the convention center than ever before. 

To keep members! inconvenience to the absolute minimum, shuttle 
busses will be provided to facilitate travel between these outlying 
moteis and the Auditorium. The 500-room Holiday Inn which was to 
have been ready for our Conference is in skeleton form at the corner 
next to the Municipal Auditorium. Members are reminded that four 
persons may ride for the same fare as one in Kansas City taxicabs, 
and cabs may, therefore, be more economical than busses for short 
trips. 
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Personnel at Headquarters. At a party given for the staff by President 
Mohrhardt and the Executive Board on May 2, all employees of 10 years 
standing or more were recognized. Certificates of recognition were 
awarded to staff members with 10, 15, 20, 25 or more years of service 
to ALA. The people honored were: ‘(for ten years)--Nick Ardell, 
Eleanor Ferguson, Mary Hanchar, Germaine Krettek, Virginia Milligan, 
‘Helen Prince, Pauline Sepesi, Andrew Williams; (for fifteen years)-- 
Mary Cilluffo; (for twenty years)--Edith Krentz, Eloise Lightfoot; 
(for twenty-five years)--Pauline Love, Edna Vanek; (for twenty-six 
years)--Lillian Denton; and (for twenty-seven years)--Helen Kinsey. 


Mr. David Hoffman, formerly Head, Information Service, Library Tech- 
nology Program, and since September 1966 assistant director, Inter- 
national Relations Office, has accepted the position of Coordinator 
of Library Development at.the Montana State Library Commission begin- 
ning July 1, 1968. 


Mr. George M. Bailey, Executive Secretary, Association of College 
and Research Libraries since November 1, 1963, will become Chief 
Librarian and Professor of York College of The City University of 
New York on September 1, 1968. 


The many friends of Samray Smith, a member of the ALA staff for 14 
years and the editor of the ALA Bulletin from 1957 to 1966, will be 
saddened to hear of his death їп Chicago on April 19, 1968. 


GERE md. 


Ruth Warncke 
Deputy Executive Director 


May 14, 1968 


ALA Conferences: Kansas City, Missouri, June 23—29, 1968; Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, June 22—28, 1969; Seattle, June 21-27, 1970; Dallas, June 20—26, 1971; 
Boston, June 25- July 1, 1972; Las Vegas, Nevada, June 24-30, 1973. Midwinter 
Meeting: New Orleans, January 9-14, 1967. 
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: Evaluating 
library 
furniture? 


Start with 
ithe finish. 


The first thing you'll probably notice about our DONNELL LINE of fine library 


furniture is its fresh new look, created by distinctive design concepts and a functional 
blending of modern materials including wood, steel, aluminum and plastic. ` і 


, Then take а close look аї ће wood finish. Try scratching it with the edge of a 


coin — but be prepared to be amazed! Our exclusive high-adhesion, 
non-crystalline finish is resistant to abrasion, scraping. and- impact. It is guaranteed 
to add extra years of beauty and low-maintenance life to your library. 

The DONNELL LINE offers a most complete selection including card catalog 
cases, charging desks, shelving, tables, chairs, and service units. Send for your free 
copy of our new 56-page, fully illustrated Catalog D66. 


B STANDARD WOOD 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
| Д 270 Duffy Ave, Hicksville, N.Y. 
a = 516-931-3100 Before you buy check E. & 1. . 
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Publishers’ Weekly says: 

"MARC CHAGALL is one of the art books 
. . which wins the adjective ‘Important’ 

in a walk.” 















From My Life, Courtesy 


The Art Institute of Chicago Library Journal says: 


. this successful juvenile biography 
. includes art in a format of above- 
average attractiveness.” 














E 


The Horn Book Magazine says: 


“The simple, fluent style of the biography 
captures the joie de vivre of the 20th- 
century master.” 


And FOLLETT says: 


" CONGRATULATIONS” 


Chagall 


winner of the 1968 


Charles W. Follerr 
Award 


for a worthy contribution 
to Children’s Literature 
Children of all ages will enjoy 
this lively biography. 192 pages 
with 16 four-color and 32 black 
and white reproductions. 


Trade Edition $4.95 
Titan Edition $4.98 8 & L 








The Follett staff will be pleased to 
show you our selection of new 
and important backlist titles . . . 


Booths 1305, 1306 and 1307 


at the Annual Library Conference, 
June 23 to June 29. 





F] FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
A 201 NORTH WELLS STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60606 
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DONT MISS 


The most complete selection of 
TAPE-RECORDED materials for: 


• School Libraries 
e Media Centers 


e Resource Centers 


IMPERIAL? Productions; Bue: 


247 West Court Street Kankakee, Illinois 60901 


Booth 501A 
87th ALA Conference 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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an introduction 
to America's 
outstanding 
high school 
students 


From Merit Publishing Company 
comes the book to round out your 
reference shelf—as a companion vol- 
ume to works in the same category 
— and as a research tool for indi- 
viduals working with the youth of 
America. 


Now, at last, there is a comprehen- 
sive listing of the outstanding high 
school students in the United States, 
durably bound, with the names and 
biographies of approximately 40,000 
graduating seniors from over 18,000 
high schools. These students, care- 
fully chosen by their school author- 
ities or from lists of scholarship win- 
ners, are the leaders of tomorrow. 
'This volume, carefully prepared by 
Merit Publishing, can be an invalu- 
able aid to all those who are inter- 
ested in or working with young peo- 
ple, and should be available in your 
library. 


. MERIT'S 
WHO'S WHO 
AMONG AMERICAN 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


1967-68 


(Sample page) 


PUBLISHER'S POSTPAID PRICE TO 
SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES: $11.00 
Distribution date: September, 1968 


ORDER FROM: 
Merit Bullshing Co. 
69 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60602 
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THE WORLD'S LARGEST RECORD & AUDIO DEALER 


Sa GOODY 


| TIME HAS BEEN RECORDED FROM THE VOYAGES ОР COLUMBUS 
| TO MAN'S CONQUEST OF OUTER SPACE ` 












Recordings on History, 

Social Sciences, Foreign 
Languages and 
Instructional Records 
are available to you at 
our special discount 

prices. 












Our Discount Ranges from. 


. OVER 380 DIFFERENT - i 
. LABELS of ALL CATEGORIES 
- . SUCHAS . 
CLASSICAL e SEMI-CLASSICAL e |] gy y f 
OPERA e POPULAR e JAZZ e (о 





` FOLK MUSIC © SHOWS © PLAYS -o 


ас Е ACCORDING to size of ONE ORDER: - 
КОСК n ROLL e READINGS © | upio зо recors. ае. 30% оғ 


POETRY е COMEDY erc., erc., ete. up to 100 RECORDS ......331/% % OFF 
up to 250 RECORDS ........ 35% OFF 
300 RECORDS ог МОВЕ ..409, OFF 







Records delivered on open account 


to nee school or = | | Dur PRE-RECORDED TAPE is | 
| | DISCOUNTS range from 25% to 30% 


- LIBRARY PERSONNEL are asked to. рге-рау their orders including 504€ to cover ali post- 
age charges. Above prices to all staff personnel, no open accounts to stati personnel, 
| please. 











Be sure YOU get Sam Goody's comprehensive catalog of Speech, Litera- 
ture, Drama and Poetry -contains 15,000 poems, plays, and sonnets. 






Send for your copy today: The price is $1.00. However, a credit 
will be given with receipt of your first order. 







PLEASE REFER to THIS AD 
For further information write: Mr. Schaffner 


SAM GOODY * 46-35 54th Road • Maspeth, New York 11378 
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Bury their noses with 


Springboords! [ 





Send the reluctant readers, hard-core 
book-haters, and doodlers in your li- 
brary to theSpringboards box. Spring- 
boards will bury their noses, excite 
their interest, provide a successful 
reading experience, and lure them 
back to the library again. High inter- 
est and easy reading in boxed kits of 
motivational reading materials for 


. . have hit 


grades 7-12. "The writers . 
on an approach in all the leaflets which 
will entice students to read them com- 
pletely, and, with intelligent guidance, 
they could lead to further reading... 


highly recommended. . .'.”—Nicholas 
D. Grosso in School Library Journal. 
See Springboards for yourself... 
Booth 629, Municipal Hall, Kansas City. 


PORTAL PRESS, Inc. JOHN WILEY & SONS, Ine. 


605 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10016 
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The Sierra Club 
Cordially Invites You to See 
a selection of the - 
Original Color Photographs 
to be Reproduced in the 
Forthcoming International 
Exhibit Format Series Book 

GALAPAGOS: 


| The Flow of Wildness 
Sierra Club Booth 


American Library Association Annual Conference 
. Kansas City, Missouri * June 23-27, 1968 






„Бе йге to see all the latest news about the’ 
. Sierra.Club forthcoming books: 


AND... 
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“The best defense is a strong offense.” In relat- 
ing this saying to intellectual freedom, "offense" 
does not mean the deliberate provocation of prob- 
lems for the sake of principle, but refers rather 
to those preparations that should be made in 
order to permit an effective and immediate re- 
sponse when and if a freedom to read problem 
arises. One of the most valid preparations is that 
of a written book selection policy. The prime 
goal of such a policy is to promote the develop- 
ment of a collection that is based on institutional 
goals and user needs. Using it as a defense of 
intellectual freedom is а secondary purpose. 

A firm foundation of policy is all important 
for both goals. In developing this foundation, 
. four basic elements should be considered: 1) ser- 


GS 
1967-1968 5 
Catalog of MESS 


vice policy; 2) environmental characteristics; 
3) collection specifications; and 4) current selec- 
tion needs. 

Service policy refers to those user groups 
which the library serves, the relative priorities 
assigned to the various library activities in which 
these patrons engage, and the nature of the ser- 
vice to be rendered by the collection. Informa- 
tion regarding service policy is necessary for the 
development of a clear picture of what the in- 
stitution is seeking to achieve and what groups 
are most intimately involved in these endeavors. 
From this information, the library will deduce 
meaningful operational statements for future 
collection development. 

To determine service policy, the institutional 
objectives must be clearly understood. Ideally, 
these objectives are available in a public docu- 
ment designed to inform all concerned. If such 
a statement exists, it should answer questions 
regarding the nature of the service the institu- 
tion seeks to provide, the activities or standards 
most valued, the areas of endeavor or portions 
of society toward which it claims responsibility, 
and the eminence that it wishes to achieve in a 
field or fields. If a broad, public statement is not 
available, objectives can be sought from other 


Library Bound Books 


for curriculum enrichment 


Booths 1347-1348 
ALA CONFERENCE 


Come and look us over 


,FOLLETT LIBRARY BOOK COMPANY 


1018 W. Wasuincron BOULEVARD 


Cuicaco, ILLinors 60607 


P 
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sources, such as the charter or law establishing 
the institution, its published history, board of 
trustees or school board reports, etc. In the ab- 
sence of written objectives, actions taken by the 
library or its governing body can be investigated 
since the institution has acted in accordance 
with some principle or toward some goal, even 
though these goals or principles may not have 
been codified. One document that may prove 
particularly relevant is the budget. 

Once the institutional objectives are deline- 
ated, the groups of people with whom the library 
interacts in accomplishing its objectives must be 
determined. The nature of the demands these 
groups make upon the library should be detailed, 
and implications should be drawn for collection 
development and related library activities. What 
kind of information should be gathered? First, 
the various user groups must be identified. Are 
the patrons children, young adults, adults, stu- 
dents, housewives, businessmen? 1з a break- 
down needed according to the industry in which 
the persons are engaged? Should the students 
be grouped according to educational level? 

Once the groups have been determined, an in- 


dication of the relative size of each is needed. 
In other words, each specific group is what. per- 
cent of the total number of users? 

The third type of data to be collected relates 
to the purpose that each group has in using the 
library. Some purposes could be for recreational 
reading, required school reading, extra course 
reading, vocationally-oriented reading, research 
projects, teaching purposes, and for maintaining 
proficiency. 

The purposes having been designated, one 
should next seek the types of materials used in 
accomplishing them. Materials include books, 
periodicals, newspapers, manuscripts, govern- 
ment publications, audio devices, films, micro- 
forms, rare books, and others. 

Finally, how do the library's patrons go about 
accomplishing their purposes? Does the patron 
borrow material, interact with library staff be- 
yond the simple mechanics of borrowing, use the 
library as a work center, request interlibrary 
loans, use reproduction facilities, etc.? The 
answers to each of these have implications for 
the collection. 

The categories listed above are only sugges- 
tive. The items must be changed to fit the par- 





Reduce Book Losses. 


with Perey Turnstiles specially designed for Library use 


• at ENTRANCE-EXIT 
* at CHARGE OUT 
* at STACKS 


Visit Booth 1032 


ALA Conference—Kansas City 





APPLICATION ENGINEERING 











AVAILABLE 





.PEREY TURNSTILES yos v7, v. 
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ticular library's needs. To gather the information, 
however, the entire library staff should partici- 
pate. By working out the areas of disagreement, 
the whole staff benefits, and each individual 
member will gain a better knowledge of the 
library and its patrons. 

It is interesting to note that the categories 
used to gather data regarding the actual situa- 
tion in which a library finds itself can also be 
used to indicate the desired state of affairs. By 
compiling data for both the actual and desired 
situations, discrepancies can be perceived and, 
hopefully, appropriate remedial actions taken. 

Environmental characteristics refer to aspects 
of the user population, the institution, or the ex- 
ternal environment that could or should influence 
the nature of the collection. Several examples 
of environmental factors, with indications of po- 
tential impact, follow. If the library is in a rela- 
tively isolated geographical area, it may be neces- 
sary to provide materials in large quantities re- 
lating to the cultural or recreational needs of 
users. If the library is heavily used by students 
from low income families, a library could con- 
ceivably provide texts related to school work. 
The presence or absence of library resources 
external to the institution has an implication for 
the degree of self-sufficiency or completeness of 
coverage sought for the collection areas. If a 
library is located close to local industries, the 
library may have to provide specialized sub- 
collections. This listing, by no means, is com- 
plete but may suggest aspects of the general 
environment which could have an impact upon 
collection planning. : 

Collection specifications refer to subject areas 
of concern, the nature of the material desired in 
each, and the quantity or degree of coverage— 
all with respect to the ultimate collection objec- 
tive. The major portions of the total library col- 
lection result from the uses the patrons make of 
the materials. The data gathered to determine 
service policy and environmental characteristics 
will show, in a large measure, what the library 
requires, In this section of the selection policy, 
each discipline should be carefully viewed, a 
determination made as to the types of materials 
to be acquired in each, and the depth in which 
materials will be sought. What is the total num- 
ber of books currently held in each particular 
discipline, and is it possible to determine the rel- 
evant number of books in print for the disci- 
pline? If so, what percentage of total books does 
your library hold? Is the percent sufficient to ful- 
fill the needs of your patrons? Is it, perhaps, too 
large? 

This section of the policy statement will un- 
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PRESS INC. 
& 


ABRAHAMS 
MAGAZINE 
SERVICE, INC. 
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doubtedly be the largest in terms of actual 

H AVE YOU SEEN words. It will detail, for each discipline, the 

specific kinds of materials to be included in the 

TH ESE GRE AT NEW collection in order to fulfill the objectives of the 

library and the users’ needs. Here, also, can be 

OUTDOOR LIBR ARY BOOK designated the library's policy in regard to pe- 

ripheral areas of acquisition, such as the accep- 

RETURNS tance or seu of ae By felines aeh 

one is not only keeping his collection free from 

FEATURING "junk" materials, but is also preparing against 

the New! C ART SYSTEM ? the day when an intellectual freedom problem 

'—————— may arise over such acceptance or rejection. 

TA Current selection needs refer to the difference 

between collection specifications and the present 

collection. In determining what is currently 

needed, the desired state of affairs which may 

have been detailed under service policy should 

also be consulted. Once current needs are deter- 

mined, other considerations come into effect, 

such as the budget of the library. Regardless of 

the amount of money available, the book selec- 

1300 UT ` tion policy should indicate, in a fairly clear 

manner, which materials should be bought and 
which should not. 

It is assumed that the majority of librarians 
believe that a written book selection policy is 
desirable. In too many instances, however, the 
belief does not become reality. Many reasons 
for this can be cited, including a lack of time 
in which to develop a policy, a lack of interest in 
the actual writing, and a lack of expected utility. 
À complicating factor which possibly contributes 
to the situation is the term "policy." The word, 
to some, connotes a lofty statement of noble 
goals; to others, it implies a written set of order- 
ing procedures; and to most, it is a document 
which offers little guidance to actual practices 
in day-to-day situations. 

Regardless of past failures and existing dif- 
culties, however, the overwhelming need for a 
firm foundation of policy cannot be negated. The 
poliey can, and should, relate to real world ac- 
tions. It should, in effect, provide guidelines for 











J175 the strengthening of a library's collection. After 

Circulation Desk cart a close examination of the objectives of the li- 

* Saves Time brary, its patrons, and the environmental char- 

Makes Book Handling Easier and Faster acteristics, it seems unlikely that the collection 

* Saves Money specifications would be anything other than “real 

ee float tray of the cart saves Book world.” To keep it such, the statement must be 

© Extra large capacity continually reviewed since the patrons and the 

* Handsome in appearance environmental characteristics on which it is based 
* Many other features today's librarian appreci- continually change. 

ates 


Я Furthermore, if the book selection policy is, 
For Catalogs ond раев TES indeed, to fulfill its secondary purpose, that of 
JACKSON CO. MANUFACTURERS defending the concept of intellectual freedom, 


Р.О. Box 2731 Pomona, California 91766 it must be a viable and working document. A 
strong collection and intellectual freedom go 
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hand in hand. It is less likely that problems will 
arise if the collection reflects the logical, co- 
herent, and explicit statement from which it 
grows, This means that the effectiveness of the 
statement will be determined by the length of 
time that it has been used and the tangible re- 
sults that are apparent. 

In the heat of the moment, when an intellec- 
tual freedom crisis does arise, one has neither 
the time nor the inclination to gather and write a 
coherent book selection policy. This is the prepa- 
ration that should have been made; this is part 
of the "offense." 


BILL OF RIGHTS ENDORSED 

АП librarians will be pleased to know that the 
Board of Directors of the American Booksellers 
Association, at its meeting on Feb. 9, 1968, offici- 
ally endorsed the Library Bill of Rights, as 
amended by the ALA Council, June 27, 1967. In 
announcing this action to ALA, Joseph А. Duffy, 
executive director of the American Booksellers 
Association, said, “the ABA goes along with 
ALA in presenting a united front in the matter 
of freedom to read, and [this endorsement] rep- 
resents the first of what we hope will be many 
instances of official cooperation.” Amen! 


ALA STATEMENT ADOPTED 
The following statement is reprinted in ‘full 


for the information of the ALA membership. · 


Statement adopted by the ALA Council, the govern- 
ing body of the American Library Association at the 
Association’s eighty-sixth annual conference in San 
Francisco, June 30, 1967. 

At San Francisco, during the eighty-sixth annual 
conference of ALA, the Association expressed its con- 
viction that the cause of democracy is best served 
when the operations of government are fully revealed. 
In the sensitive area of public opinion, secret influ- 
ence can only contaminate truth and corrupt the fun- 
damental concepts of free speech and a free press. 

The American Library Association takes note of 
the fact that during the second session of the eighty- 
ninth Congress at a hearing before a subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Appropriations the United 
States Information Agency revealed under questioning 
that it had been subsidizing and otherwise encouraging 
authors to write, and publishers to print, materials 
useful to and harmonious with agency programs of 
information to foreign readers. It was further re- 
vealed that many of these publications were also sold 
commercially without any disclosure to the reader of 
the source of the subsidy or other form of encourage- 
ment, 

Subsequently, on February 9, 1967, the assistant 
director of the United States Information Agency 
indicated that no manuscript would be commissioned 
without the approval of the director. 


However, almost at the same time, and from an- 
other direction, public revelations were made of 
covert activities by the Central Intelligence Agency 
with respect to private, nongovernmental organiza- 
tions in which public monies were employed to de- 
velop and influence opinions and actions consonant 
with governmental objectives. 

The American Library Association expresses the 
concern of its members that disclosure of the sources 
of influence and subsidies in the forging of public 
opinion has not been freely offered by agencies of 
the federal government. The American Library Asso- 
ciation asks that governmental sponsorship, subsidies, 
and other forms of direct encouragement which lead 
to the generation of points of view designed to in- 
fluence public opinion be disclosed in a suitable man- 
ner and asks that any publications carry an ac- 
knowledgment of financial assistance if the source of 
such assistance is from public funds provided by an 
agency of the government. i 

This statement is to be forwarded by the presi- 
dent of the American Library Association to the 
President of the United States, the secretaries of the 
departments, and the members of Congress. 

Transmitted by 

David H. Clift . 

Executive Director 

American Library Association 
eee 


ONE SOURCE FOR OVER 
1200 PUBLISHERS 


Eliminate the paper 

«work, red tape and 
multiple details of 
dealing with hun- 
dreds of individual 
publishers. Save 
time, money and 
costly handling 
charges when you 
order all your li- 
brary books from 
А. C. McClurg & Co. 
You get prompt de- 
livery plus gener- 
ous discounts! 


SEC Mong E Cn 


SINCE 1844- 


the nation’s only COMPLETE book service 
2121 Landmeler Rd., Elk Grove Village, Ш. 60007 


WESTERN DIVISION 
. Carl J. Lelbel, Inc, 1236 South Hatcher Avenue 
La Puente, California 91745 
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а special edition for partial КЫ available n Mira ordérs. 
sighted people; enlarged to about’ — Forcompléte information and — 








2% times the original size. =+ ~~ anactual sample page; ^ 
Inthis form they can read what The address is: | 

you-can read. Imagine bringing ` 2: Xerox Corporation- 

the world back into focus Р.О. Вох 24 - 

for them. . ;,« Rochester, New York 14603 









XEROX CORPORATION, RGGHESTER, NEW YORR OX 1$ A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF XEBOX CORPORATION, ^ 





THIS 
LITTLE BIRD 
` STAYED 





We're sorry you won't get to meet the Holt Library Owl 
in person at the A.L.A. Convention. We asked him to make 
a late flight, but he said he was busy looking after the 
fast-growing library operations at 383 Madison Avenue. 


As five of his staunchest supporters, we'll be atthe A.L.A. 
to greet you— 
` ANN DURELL - MIMI KAYDEN 
ERNEST GOLDSTEIN © WILLIAM MAHER 
JOHN STROMAYER 


Do visit us in Booths 301 and 302. And, while you're 


` - there, be sure to see the variety of new Holt, Rinehart 


and Winston books for your adult, young adult, and: 
juvenile.collections. 


We'll tell the little bird we met you. 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
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and mighty 
good looking, 
too! 


THE NEW CARD 
CATALOG CABINET 
FROM ОЕМСО 


Smart and elegant looking, and highly 
functional, Demco’s steel card catalog 
cabinet compactly stacks 4 sectional 
cabinets (2 drawers per section), side by 
side and 2 high. Slim-style leg base 
brings drawers to a convenient height 
for filing. A handsome textured-grain top 
adds richness to a truly functional 
cabinet and provides a smooth surface 
for writing. Self-leveling brass tip legs 
help prevent cabinet movement or 
wobble. Additional sections are available. 
You can stack up to 8 sections (16 
drawers) on sturdy leg base. 


Combination Includes: 4 steel cabinets 
(8 drawers), 1 textured vinyl clad steel 
top, 1 ali-steel leg base. 

37" Н x 2478" Wx 18y” D. 


No. 41-205 Gray Combination 0 A [ 
No. 41-215 Tan Combination — 





Textured-Grain Top 





Slim-Style 
Leg Base 





Sturdy Steel Cabinets 


Serving schools and libraries with quality educational, audiovisual 
and library supplies for over 60 years. 
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DEPT. A-58 
Box 1488, Madison, Wisconsin 53701 





It all started with objectives established by 
this distinguished Editorial Advisory Board 


JOHN I. GOODLAD, Ph.D. (Chairman)—Dean, 
Graduate School of Education, University of 
California, Los Angeles; Director, R&D Div., 
institute for Development of Educational Ac- 
tivities 


ROBERT B. DOWNS, M.S., L.S.D., Litt. D., 
LL.D., L.H.D.—Dean of Library Administration, 
University of Illinois 








130 North Wells Street * Chicago, Illinois 60606 


RUTH HYATT, B.S.—Librarian, Farmington 


(Conn.) Public Library 


VIOLA L. JAMES, A.M.—Coordinator of In- 
structional Materials, Highland Park-Deer- 
field (III.) Secondary School District 


S. E. TORSTEN LUND, Ph.D.—Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education and Assistant Dean, 
School of Education, University of California, 


Berkeley 


The result: a completely revised New Standard 
Encyclopedia * 9,000 pages * 14 volumes * 17,700 
articles * 12,000 illustrations * Continuous Revision 
Program * Quarterly Updating Service. 

We cordially invite you to see for yourself. Write 
on your letterhead to Douglas W. Downey, editor 
in chief, and the latest edition will be forwarded 
on 90-day approval. School & Library price $79.50 
plus $2.34 postage. 


Standard 
Educational 
Corporation 


Educational Publishers since 1909 
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MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR 
LIBRARIES 


Are you using the 
CENTRALIZED LIBRARY AGENCY? 


CENTRALIZED LISTINGS 
Over 25,000 library periodicals from which to select. See our Librarians’ 
Guide for 1968. 

CENTRALIZED ORDERING 
You order directly from Faxon. Faxon orders directly from the pub- 
lisher. No remote locations to slow ordering, processing or claiming. 

CENTRALIZED AUTOMATION 
Our invoice to you and your order to publisher prepared on an IBM 
System 360—the ultimate in automation—completely processed in our 
own building—exclusive with Faxon. 

CENTRALIZED EXPERIENCE 


Fast, efficient, centralized experience for ovér 80 years. Library business 
is our only business—since 1886. 


VISIT BOOTH #724—-ALA MEETING—KANSAS CITY 


F. W. PFAXON CO., INC. 


Library Magazine Subscription Agency 
515-525 Hyde Park Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 02131 
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Discover the 
Magic of 
Attractive, 
Colorful 
SIGNS 


made the 


SHOWCARD 
WAY 


Here is the "open sesame" to a new world of brilliant, 
clear, crisp posters, signs, markers, cards, visual aid 
material, original copy for offset printing—as only the 
SHOWCARD MACHINE can do it. 


Its amazing what you can do with the economical 
SHOWCARD MACHINE. Its versatility has made it the 











BH SUMBER 
mers 


f SPANNE 
by Joseph 


ч NUS 
with on introduction 
На 


first choice of hundreds of libraries throughout the land. 


Anybody can operate it. It is simple, fast and offers 
virtually unlimited possibilities. There is a SHOWCARD 
MACHINE exactly suited to your needs. 


Want to know more? Just write, phone or wire today. 


SHOWCARD MACHINE COMPANY 


320 W. Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 60610 


Just a Few of the Many Libraries Profiting from SHOWCARD MACHINES 


Alabama Public Library, Montgomery, Ala. 
Springdale Public Library, Springdale, Ark. 
Pomona Library, Pomona, Calif. 

Edmonton Public Library, Edmonton, Alberta,Canada 
Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

Wilmington Free Library, Wilmington, Del. 
Jacksonville Free Public Library, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Augusta Library, Augusta, Ga. 

Pine Mountain Regional Library, Manchester, Ga. 
State Library, Honolulu, Hawaii 

Rockford Public Library, Rockford, 111. 

East Chicago Public Library, East Chicago, Ind. 
Monroe County Public Library, Bloomington, Ind. 
Public Library of South Bend, South Bend, Ind. 
Eisenhower Library, Baltimore, Md. 

Prince Georges Co. Memorial Library, Bladensburg, Md. 
Radcliffe College Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

Lynn Public Library, Lynn, Mass. 

Winchester Library, Winchester, Mass. 

Dearborn Public Library, Dearborn, Mich. 

Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 


Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 

Wayne County Library, Wayne, Mich. 

Dakota Scott Regional Library, West St. Paul, Minn. 
Free Public Library of East Orange, East Orange, N. J. 
Maywood Public Library, Maywood, N. J. 

Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Arthur A. Houghton Jr. Library, Corning, N. Y. 
Levittown Public Library, Levittown, N. Y. 

Mid-York Library System, Rome, N. Y. 

North Country Library System, Watertown, N. Y. 
Public Library of Cincinnati & Hamilton, Cincinnati, О. 
Columbus Public Library, Columbus, O. 

Harrisburg Public Library, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Free Library of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 
McKissick Memorial Library, Columbia, S. C. 
Greenville County Library, Greenville, S. C. 

Nashville Public Library, Nashville, Tenn. 

North Central Regional Library, Wenatchee, Wash. 
Library Commission, Charleston, W. Va. 

La Crosse Public Library, La Crosse, Wis. 

University of Wisconsin Memorial Library, Madison, Wis. 



















J. Come to the booth 
at the top of the stairs* 


and let Viking introduce you to: 
THE GHOST THAT HAUNTED THE HOUSE 
THAT CULPEPPER BUILT 
LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
MRS. MANDERS 
THE FIDDLER OF HIGH LONESOME 
T. H. WHITE 
CARL YASTRZEMSKI 


. and many others 


And meet in person, Brinton Turkle, 
. author and illustrator of 
The Fiddler of High Lonesome, 
on Wednesday, June 26. 


“Booths 1349-1350 
THE VIKING PRESS 
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From the ALA Washington Office 
By Germaine Krettek 
and Eileen D. Cooke 


1969 HEW APPROPRIATIONS 


The House Labor-HEW Appropriations Sub- 
committee has completed hearings on the fiscal 
1969 budget recommendations for programs in 
the departments of Labor and Health, Education, 
and Welfare and is now in the process of writing 
their appropriations bill. According to the time- 
table announced, the full House Appropriations 
Committee plans to report the bill on May 21, 
and most likely it will be taken to the floor for 
debate that same week. 

The director of the ALA Washington Office 
testified on behalf of the Association April 23, 


urging that adequate funds be provided to carry 
on all library programs covered by this legisla- 
tion. It was pointed out that, although progress 
had been made, urgent and serious deficiencies 
still exist and need to be rectified. The effects of 
the reductions proposed in the 1969 budget below 
the authorizations approved by Congress are 
tragic. 

In the meantime, the Senate Labor-HEW Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, which began hearing 
administration witnesses April 2, is expected to 
call for public testimony around the first of June. 
ALA has requested time to be heard. 


LIBRARY COMPONENT PROPOSED 
FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Since April 3, some thirty congressmen from 
both political parties have joined forces to spon- 
sor bills to extend and expand the Vocational 
Education Act, including a new section providing 
a three-part library program (H.R.16460, 16461, 
16465, and 16710). Support for this legislation 
developed during the course of hearings on the 
administration’s VEA proposal, which does not 
specify any library provisions (H.R.15066). 

House General Education Subcommittee Chair- 
man Roman Pucinski said that it had become 


We are delighted to report that 
during a chance meeting last week 
between two library science classmates 
who hadn't seen each other in 15 years 
and bumped into each other in a 


Caravelle Jet bound for Antibes 


the topic of Bro-Dart's dependable 
total library service concept 
came up. 


Bro-Dart r.o. Box 923, Williamsport, Pa. 17701 
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apparent that the administration bill did not 
adequately meet the vast needs for improved vo- 
cational education in our nation. The substitute 
measure aims to revamp the vocational education 
program and to concentrate efforts on career. de- 
velopment in the ghettos and among the unem- 
ployed. 

Section 30 of the legislation—Library Re- 
sources, Instructional Materials and Equipment, 
and Services—authorizes funds for: 1) materials, 
services, and equipment ($5 million in FY 1969; 
$25 million, FY 1970; $50 million, FY 1971; and 
$75 million for fiscal years 1972 .and 1973); 
2) construction and remodeling of libraries in vo- 
cational education schools ($50 million for 
FY 1970 and for each of the three succeeding 
years); 3) institutes for advanced study in the 
use of library and audiovisual materials ($5 mil- 
lion for FY 1970 and for each of the three suc- 
ceeding years). 

In order to have the benefit of public reaction 
to this new proposal, Representative Pucinski 
reopened hearings in May, and ALA witness 
John A. Rowell (Graduate School of Library 
Science, Case Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land) testified on May 2. In essence, the Associa- 
tion endorsed this legislation and urged prompt 
and favorable action. 


It must be remembered that comprehensive 
high schools, in addition to providing the cur- 
riculum-customized liberal arts library collec- 
tions, must also supply the specialized instruction- 
al materials which support the vocational courses. 
In regard to the finding Mr. Rowell said: 


This is expensive. The costs of vocational and tech- 
nical instructional materials frequently run as much 
as 50 per cent higher than nontechnical instructional 
materials. And because of the rapidly changing con- 
tent of the technological world, the instructional 
materials—to keep pace with the changes--must be 
replaced far more frequently than nontechnical in- 
structional materials. The opening day collection of 
a junior college library costs approximately $25,000, 
exclusive of audiovisual materials and equipment and 
exclusive of specialized technical and vocational in- 
structional materials. The new Standards for School 
Media Programs of the Ámerican Library Association 
and the Department of Audiovisual Instruction will 
recommend a library collection of twenty volumes per 
student, and in a school of 1000 pupils, at a low 
average of $5 per volume, the cost of the base collec- 
tion will be $100,000. Earmarked funds are needed to 
help all types and levels of schools which provide in- 
struction in the vocationaltechnical crafts and sci- 
ences meet the costs of the essential, current, quality 
instructional materials in the quantity necessary to 
support the teaching program. 
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On the basis of these recognized needs, the amount 
of $5 million for FY 1969 in the House bill is wholly 


inadequate for the acquisition of vocational library . 


resources, instructional materials, and also equipment 
and services. 


At this writing, no one in the Senate has intro- 
duced a companion measure. However, ALA did 
present testimony on the administration bill 
(5.3066) and urged that a library section be 
added. 


From the Library of Congress 


by Elizabeth Hamer 
and Adoreen McCormick 


MARC П FORMAT 
The MARC II Format: A Communications For- 
mat for Bibliographic Data, a publication describ- 
ing the magnetic tape format which will be used 
for transmitting machine-readable cataloging in- 
formation available from the Library of Congress, 
has just been issued by LC. 

The new format described in this publication 
resulted from the experience gained by the Li- 
brary of Congress in its MARC Pilot Project, 
initiated in the fall of 1966. Under the experimen- 
tal project, cataloging data for English-language 
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monographs was distributed on magnetic tape, in 
what is now called the MARC I format, to six- 
teen participating libraries throughout the coun- 
try. The new format—a refinement and extension 
of the formai used in the pilot project—has been 
reviewed by many librarians and computer spe- 
cialists and has been made flexible enough to 
permit the transmittal of all types of bibliographic 
data. It has been adopted by ALA as a national 
standard for the library profession, by the three 
national libraries, and, in a slightly modified ver- 
sion, it will be utilized Ьу the British National 
Bibliography in a pilot project this year. In ad- 
dition, the format is being considered by a sub- 
committee of the United States of America Stan- 
dards Institute and by a subcommittee of COSATI. 

The new publication, prepared by Henriette D. 
Avram, John F. Knapp, and Lucia J. Rather of 
LC's Information Systems Office, describes the 
structure and content of the format in terms 
familiar to both librarians and programmers. А 
fold-back cover contains a list of the fields used 
in the record and a diagrammatic representation 
of cataloging information as it would appear on 
magnetic tape. Ап insert describes changes made 
in the format since the publication went to press. 

It is expected that early in the fall LC's Card 
Division will begin selling by subscription mag- 
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HASTINGS 
HOUSE 


invites you to visit their booth (1034) in 
Kansas City and see their new publications 
in the following areas: 
AMERICAN GUIDE SERIES 


(Washington, D.C., Texas, and California 
are the newest revisions] 


Cookery & Wines 
Travel 
Photography 
Graphic Arts 


Juveniles 
Americana 
Architecture 
Communication 


For complete catalogue write to: 
HASTINGS HOUSE, PUBLISHERS 
10 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 10016 
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netic tapes containing cataloging data in the 
MARC II format for current English-language 
monographie receipts. Other languages will be 
included as soon as possible. 

The publication is available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D.C. 20402 at $1.50 a copy. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRIATIONS HEARINGS 


Hearings on the Library of Congress’ budget 
requests for fiscal year 1969 were held before the 
Subcommittee on Legislative Branch Appropria- 
tions of the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
on April 19 and 22. Hearings began before the 
House subcommittee on April 30 and were con- 
cluded on May 2. ALA presented a statement for 
the record of the hearings in both houses, urging 
the subcommittees to appropriate the funds re- 
quested by the Librarian of Congress and urging 
that they approve the request of the Architect of 
the Capitol for $2.8 million for final plans and 
specifications for the Library of Congress James 
Madison Memorial Building. In addition, ALA 
urged that the subcommittees approve the request 
for funds for the Depository Libraries Act made 
by the Public Printer. Funds for the Government 
Printing Office are also included in the Legislative 
Branch Appropriations Bill. 


STONE 
BRIDGE 
PRESS 
INC. 


Gilsum, New Hampshire 
03448 


ALLA, 
BOOTH #1324 


Library and Instructional Media Services 


INDIVIDUALIZED PRE-PROCESSING 


PRE-PROCESSING OF 
AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


^ CATALOGUE CARD DIVISION 


——MM————— 


MEREDITH 
| PRESS 


salutes its list of well-known 
authors of adult and juvenile 
titles, and cordially invites 
you to see their books at 
Booth 1043 


Thomas A. Bailey 
Benjamin Capps: 
Arthur C. Clarke 
C. B. Colby 
A. Grove Day 
Nicholas Stuart Gray 
Barbara Michaels 
Colonel Red Reeder 
Selden Rodman 
John Upton Terrell 
Henry Treece 


Ursula Moray Williams 


Special feature: Demonstration 
of THe Gurpe to Federal 
Assistance for Education 


MEREDITH PRESS 
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THE MICROGRAPHIC CATALOG RETRIEVAL SYSTEM 


LIBRARY SYSTEM 


For Cataloguing and Technical Processing ` 





Pa 


This is a new high-speed cataloguing system that takes you from LC searching through 
LC Entry print-out, automatically. Millions of LC Entries are compressed into a Microfiche 
file. The file is keyed to a computer-produced Index with quick-find features. Simply 
locate your Microfiche. Then insert Microfiche into a reader-printer, press a button... 
and there's your LC-Entry copy for cataloguing, acquisitions and BOOTH 

card production. Tremendous savings in time, effort and costs per 


card and operation results. Continuous demonstration at the 50 5 

Kansas City Auditorium, June 23-27. Joseph W. Purtell, in charge 
INFORMATION DYNAMICS CORPORATION, 80 Main Street, Reading, Massachusetts 01867 
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DOUBLEDAY'S 
UP TO DATE 
IN KANSAS © 
CITY... 


...Withsome ж 
exciting new ш 
developments in 
Audio-Visual materials; 


... With details about our 
complete processing and 
cataloging service on all titles 
suitable for elementary and high 
school libraries — Doubleday 
TOTAL Library Service; 


... and with Peter Spier, the 
illustrator of children's books 
whose mastery of the traditional 
has made him a favorite of young 
and old readers. He will be glad 
to autograph a full-color print, 
suitable for framing. We hope you'll 
stop in booths 1301-02-03 to 
meet him, and all the rest of us 
from Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
School and Library Division, 
Garden City, New York 11530. 


elDOUBLEDAY 


illustration by Peter Spier from ‘To Market! To Market!’, 
part of ‘The Mother Goose Library’. 
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Wethink small, too 


No item is too small to receive full size attention from Risom. Take the 
card catalog tray. Nothing takes more punishment in a library. So Risom has 
come up with a practically indestructible card catalog tray. (Patent is pend- 
ing.) Of one-piece laminated construction, with rounded corners, and extra- 
large capacity, this new tray has survived with flying colors the most stren- 
uous laboratory drop-and-breakage tests ever devised. 

Risom offers you a complete range of durable, beautiful equipment for 
today's smoothly functioning library...so many chair styles...tables...car- 
rels...index dividers...circulation desks...atlas and dictionary stands... 
office furniture... everything. 

Except the bcoks.. 





KL idw А Riam 


Jens Risom 
Design 
Inc. 

444 Madison Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 10022 
Showrooms and Sales Offices: 


Atlanta—351 Peachtree Hills Ave., М.Е. 
Chicago—624 Merchandise Mart 
Dallas—3000 Turtle Creek Plaza 
De:roit—902 David Broderick Tower 
Los Angeles—144 N. Robertson Blvd. 
Minneapolis—1148 Plymouth Building 
New York—49 East 53rd Street 

San Francisco—321 Pacific Avenue 
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. there is a physical 
difference between 


"The politi. 


cians in 


‚ the white and black 
races which will forever 


forbid their living to- 
'gether on terms of 
political and so- 


country а 
the same time,” 


cial equality.” 





From Today’s Newspaper? 
No. 


- Quoted from “Americans in Fiction" 


1834-1906 


Gregg Press proudly announces a series of seventy 19th century 
Ameriean novels which mirror the conflicts rending our society. 


* ,..what Gregg finds is that there is nothing new under the sun... . 
Name your crisis and we've been through it . . . In last century’s novels 
you find the way it really was, as I suspect history will find more about 
us in our cartoons than in our paintings” William A. Caldwell, syndi- 


cated columnist. 


THE NECESSITY OF WAR is ques- 
tioned by William A. Caruthers in The 
Cavaliers of Virginia, William Gilmore 
Simms, Matthew P. Shiel in Contra- 
band of War, Gertrude Atherton, John 
Esten Cooke, Joseph Kirkland, Silas 
Weir Mitchell, Captain Mayne Reid, 
and Oliver Thomas Beard. 


RACIAL STRIFE: “Сап the Ethi- 
opian change his skin, or the leopard 
his spots?” was bitterly debated by 
authors such as the racist- Thomas 
(The Clansman, The Leopard’s Spots) 
Dixon, the “Ohio carpetbagger” Albion 
W. Tourgéee, Thomas Nelson Page, 
Kate Chopin, and Charles W. Ches- 
-nutt, the first important Negro writer. 


Come to booth #2017 for illustrated brochure. 


THE NEW SEXUAL FREEDOM: 
Novels such as Helen Martin’s Tillie, 


a Mennonite Maid, Harriet Beecher- 


Stowe’s The Minister’s Wooing, and 
Margaret Deland’s John Ward, 
Preacher were harbingers of today’s 
relaxed attitudes toward sex, and the 
breakdown of established religion. 


RIOTS AND UNREST plagued 19th 
century America. “The spirit of dis- 
order must be met and put down with 
a bold and defiant hand,” wrote Secre- 
tary of State John Hay in The Bread- 
winners, whereas Edward King, Eliza- 
beth S. Ward, and Mary E. Freeman 
sided with the protesters. 
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or turn yellow witli age. And they foil 
“clipping thieves" once and for all. 


"With RECORDAK Microfilm Edi- 





The Times of London cn microfilm 


Richmond, 


Indiana, is able to keep a complete 
library of The Times of London in just 


tions, Earlham College, 


lable 
for the past year, by yearly edition, 


by blocks of years, and in its entirety 


in quarterly increments 


is avai 


two microfilm file cabinets! Reference 
is easy with 2 RECORDAK Film Reader. 
Insecondsa student or researcher can 


back to 1785. The Times Index 


and the Times Supplements are also 


going 


be scanning this day-by-day record of 


available on microfilm. For details, 


ing invaluable historical 


the past, gett 
background. 


Eastman Kodak Company, 


Business Systems Markets Division, 
Dept. G-6,' Rochester, N.Y. 14650. 


contact 


Й 


Microfilm editions, unlike bulky, 
bound newsprint editions, won't flake 


i 


PK Microfilm Systems by Kodak 


RECORD 


чырр е 
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_ Viking Largetype Books | 
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Viking presents its first books in large type—six of the 






most popular titles for readers of all ages. These books | 
feature large, clear print; 18- point type on off-white, 
high-opacity, nonglare paper; lightweight, flexible 
bindings; large inside margins; well-designed format, 
82" x 11" trim size, with attractive, colorful jackets. 


Available in August: 
LT lt OF MICE AND MEN 





| by John Steinbeck 192 pages $6.50 
LT2 AN EPISODE OF SPARROWS | 
by Rumer Godden 256 pages $7.95 
LT3 THE POWER AND THE GLORY | 
by Graham Greene 304 pages $8.50 
LT4 THE DOORBELL RANG 
by Rex Stout 192 pages $6.50 
LT5 WE HAVE ALWAYS LIVED IN THE CASTLE 
by Shirley Jackson 224 pages $6.95 


LT 6 MY FAMILY AND OTHER ANIMALS 
by Gerald Durrell 272 pages $7.95 





Nothing in this advertisement prevents anyone from quoting or charging any price for Viking books 


GALE REPRINTS OF 
SCHOLARLY WORKS IN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


- Because they are widely recommended by Winchell, Walford, Northup, Zischka, and other authorities on 
reference books, Gale has made available once again the important publications described below. 
Each title is reprinted on acid-free “300-year” paper and is attractively bound to withstand the hard 


usage it will have. 


THE CYCLOPAEDIA OF ANECDOTES OF LIT- 
ERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS... 
Edited by Kazlitt Arvine 


Arranged topically in 289 seetións, each devoted to а gen- 
eral subject such as age, author eccentricities, bibliomania, 
erities, friendships, and literary clubs, with more than 
8,000 anecdotes from the lives and writngs of those in the 
fine arts. Alphabetical index to individual personalities, 
subjeets, and concepts. 


698 Pages 1851 $14.50 


А DICTIONARY OF SLANG, JARGON, AND 
CANT, Embracing English, American and Anglo- 
Indian Slang, Pidgin English, Tinker’s Jargon, and 
other Irregular Phraseology 

Edited by Albert Barrere and С. Є. Leland 


Recognized ав one of the authoritative works in the litera- 
ture of slang. Eric Partridge points out in his new intro- 
duction that, '. . . it's a valiable piece of work, alert and 
instructive and readable... . Nobody studying slang could, 
indeed, afford to ignore it." 


936 Pages 1889-90 


THE LITERATURE OF SLANG: А Bibliography 
Edited by William Jeremiah Burke 

A. definitive bibliography of 2,000 works concerned with 
slang, cant, and dialect in the English and American lan- 
guages, each carrying the sompiler's comments on their 
scope and usefulness. Author index. 


189 Pages 1939 


JOURNALISM: A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Edited by Carl L. Cannon 


A New York Public Library publication covering several 
thousand books and articles in English on journalism, 


360 Pages 1924 $18.00 


TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN POETRY IN 
AMERICAN MAGAZINES, 1741-1810, Together 
With Translations of Other Teutonic Poetry and 
Original Poems Referring to the German Countries 
Edited by Edward Z. Davis 


A chronoclogically-arranged bibliography of translated Ger- 
man poetry, which appeared in American magazines during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


229 Pages 1905 


PARODY ANTHOLOGY 
Edited by Carolyn Wells 


A collection of over 200 parodies of famous poems, nursery 
rhymes, Christmas carols, popular songs, and standard 
themes in literature. The introduction describes the nature, 
history, purpose, and types cf parody, and the better-known 
writers of parody. Three indexes list titles, parody authors, 
and authors parodied, 


377 Pages 1904 $18.75 


DICTIONARY OF OBSOLETE AND PROVIN- 
CIAL ENGLISH, Containing Words from the English 
Writers Previous to the Nineteenth Century which are 
No Longer in Use, or are Not Used in the Same Sense, 
and Words which are Mow Used in the Provincial 
Dialects 

Edited by Thomas Wright 

Defines thousands of obsolete words used from the four- 


Two Volumes $36.00 


$9.00 


$8.00 


teenth to the nineteenth century. Illustrated by quotations 
and often accompanied by notes on orthography and pro- 
venance. 


1,048 Pages 1886 $23.00 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHER'S MANUAL OF EN- 
GLISH LITERATURE, Containing ап Account of 
Rare, Curious, and Useful Books, Published in or re- 
lating to Great Britain and Ireland, from the Inven- 
tion of Printing; with Bibliographical and Critical 
Notices, Collations of the Rare Articles, and the Prices 
at Which They Have Been Sold 

Edited by William Thomas Lowndes 


Lists about 50,000 works with author, title, place, date, 
and size, with occasional notes as to rarity, value, editions, 
reprints, etc. Volume 6 has an appendix of lists of publica- 
tions of societies and printing clubs, books issued by private 
presses, lists of series, etc. 


8,363 Pages 1869 Revision Eight Volumes $97.50 


A GLOSSARY OF WORDS, PHRASES, NAMES, 
AND ALLUSIONS IN THE WORKS OF EN- 
GLISH AUTHORS, Particularly of Shakespeare and 
His Contemporaries 

Edited by Robert Nares 

The editors of the revision wrote that the original was 
“quite indispensable te the readers of the literature of the 
Elizabethan period (and) a necessary companion to the 
dramatic writers." Includes notes on orthography and ac- 
centuation, critical observations on Shakespeare, prover- 
bial sayings, and allusions to customs and persons. 


981 Pages 1858 Revision $22.50 


AN ANALYTICAL INDEX TO THE WORKS OF 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE with a Sketch of 
His Life 

Edited by Evangeline M. O'Connor 

4,000 entries of place names, characters, and ideas found 


in Hawthorne’s writings with references to the volume and 
chapter in which each appears. 


294 Pages 1882 $6.00 


THE WAVERLEY DICTIONARY: An Alphabeti- 
cal Arrangement of All the Characters in Sir Walter 
Scott’s Waverly Novels with a Descriptive Analysis 
of Each Character, and Iliustrative Selections from 
the Text 

Edited by May Rogers 

1,500 entries chronologically arranged in the order of pub- 
lication of Scott's major novels. Each is given a short de- 
scription of its setting and its historic context, with brief 
sketches of each of the characters, with exact chapter ref- 


erences, along with excerpts from the texts and a final 
synopsis of the plot. General index. 


357 Pages 1885 $16.00 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF ENGLISH 
THEATRICAL LITERATURE, From the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day . 

Edited by Robert Willinm Lowe 

In subject arrangement, Lowe's book is concerned with 
theatrical literaturé on subjects such as the theatre as a 
business, & profession, and а medium of expression; its his- 
tory; its noted managers; its actors and actresses as per- 
sonalities and performers; and acting as a profession. 


384 Pages 1888 - $14.00 


Two Volumes 


.ASK US TO SEND ANY OR ALL OF THESE BOOKS FOR EXAMINATION—WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


1400 BOOK TOWER 
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by John €. Kountz 


There is no reason why the bread-and-butter 
operations universally performed in public li- 
braries could not be written into a set of stan- 
darized programs for on-line performance— 
now! 

The requirements of these bread-and-butter 
operations—inventory control: acquisitions 
and circulation (including interlibrary loans 
and patron request)—have been known for 
years. They have, in fact, given rise to an en- 
tire industry of gadget makers whose products 
caused the employ of an empire of clerks, the 
generation of myriad undefinable subprofes- 
sional types, and the shackling of profession- 
als to clerical functions. 

Similarly, the computing machinery capable 
of handling these tasks has been available for 
years. Át the outset, the major manufacturers 
foisted off accounting machines and punch- 
card techniques, threw up an impenetrable fog 
of sales jargon, and guarded the chastity of 
their powerful progeny for presentation to the 
industrial.governmental customer, where a 
single frolic in the straw would pick up their 
entire engineering tab. Now, with the decline 
of the one-shot megabuck sale, new markets 
are being *developed"— hopefully to include 


Computers Now! 
public libraries 


and a happy union 


public libraries, but this is not a certainty. 

Both buyer and seller have been at fault— 
the librarian for attempting to alleviate 
immediate pressures with short-term gim- 
cracks; the manufacturers for carrying de- 
fense marketing tactics into a nondefense in- 
dustry and attempting to press hand-me-down 
equipment into an application that is suffi 
ciently unique to require devices engineered 
specifically for it. 

It isn't the purpose of this discussion, how- 
ever, to place blame or finger demons. Rather 
its purpose is to undertake a corrective exami- 
nation of those factors which have acted аз 


e Mr. Kountz is the 
systems and proce- 
dures analyst for the 
Orange County Pub- 
lic Library, Orange, 
California. 





deterrents to the formation of a very whole- 
some relationship between public libraries and 
computers. 


Money 


Both a common myth and a very real obsta- 
cle, funding looms ominously over any discus- 
sion of computer-assisted library operations. 
To parry the myth that computer costs are 
“out-of-sight” requires knowledge of the lease 
rates of machines (ranging from $500 to 
$200,000 per month) and some insight into 
the capabilities and peripheral equipment 
available for each. The great majority of ma- 
chines now available and applicable lies in 
the $3000-per-month-or-less class, while an in- 
quiry to the manufacturer of a specific unit 
will more than acquaint you with his device's 
capabilities and the I/O devices adaptable to 
it. 

Of course, if your particular operation is 

static, no additional personnel will be added, 


“Both a common myth and a very real obstacle, 
funding looms ominously over any discussion of 
computer-assisted library operations." 
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circulation will not increase, and the collec- 
tion is exactly as it should be, you probably 
will never have need of a computer. Too often 
this is not the case. For those not falling into 
the one-man outpost category, the base cost of 
a computer might be found hiding in person- 
nel budget for the coming fiscal year or in a 
cooperative system which has yet to be 
formed. 

However, while the common myth that ma- 
chines are too expensive is quickly countered 
by comparing the cost of a computer to that - 
of added staff members doing things a com- 
puter can do better and faster, such analysis 
alone is not sufficient —a computer by itself is 
a dance without music. 

Unlike the acquisition of a device to 
immediately satisfy a known requirement, 
such as a typewriter or an offset press, com- 
puters require fine-grain reexamination of 
known requirements. A machine of itself can 
do nothing. It must be planned for, and the 
very task it will assist quite often will have to 
be adjusted to fit the computer. The complex- 
ity implied in this oversimplification is the 
reason for the term “systems” when referring 
to computer-oriented operations. A “system” 
includes the computer itself with related 
equipment (hardware), the detailed instruc- 
tions or programs which tell the machine what 
to do (software) ; and the instructions which 
tell the users what to do (procedures). 

The total cost will include not only hard- 
ware, but also the expenses growing out of 
analysis of your existing operations to desig- 
nate those elements which can be computer- 
ized, the design of efficient methods for han- 
dling them on computer, and the preparation 
of both computer software and procedures for 
use. In this light, computer lease rates begin 
to seem low, and they should be for they are 
both recurring and but a small part of the 
total outlay for computer-assisted operations 
while overall “systems” cost assumes what 
might be termed, “towering stature.” 

Thus the real obstacle is not the lease rate 
of a machine; it is the preparation for and 
subsequent care and feeding. This leads to a 
consideration of the next two factors. 


Standards 
.040" X 2.0” X 15.0" 75 ST means the 
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same thing to every machinist in every ma- 
chine shop in the world. If it didn't, they'd 
die of starvation. By comparison, who has 
the time to unscramble, coordinate, or verify 
the meaning of: Savory, Phyllis; Bechuana 
Fireside Tales; GA360.B2S19; 795830; 
24610; Tales, Bantu; 398.2? The answer is 
librarians, This raises a second question: Is it 
the lack of a spectre that has fostered the ba- 
bel of librarianship and causes the pause that 
depresses? Perhaps the spectre is now upon 
us (with us meaning the whole printed data 
transmission industry from author to reader). 
To date we have been given free rein with the 
result that some ran, some walked, and some 
slept. To effectively accommodate the varietal 
ways of saying the same thing to all interested 
parties about a single unit of our principal 
product—the book—requires, in engineering 
terms, a broad band approach, in the neigh- 
borhood of DC to light, at a very low trans- 
mission rate. In other words, it requires ex- 
pensive equipment running at inefficient speeds 
—a costly enterprise at best, a faux pas at 
worst, and a damned mess in the middle. 
The point is simply this: What is gained by 
autonomy? And for any given reply, there 
stands the spectre: Is it worth it? Especially 


“Is it the lack of a 
spectre that has fos- 
tered the babel of 
librarianship апа 
causes the pause that 
depresses?” 


when LC card numbers, for example, could re- 
place the entire can of worms. By this number 
alone the book could be ordered, processed, 
listed, circulated, requested, inventoried, lost, 
reordered, or anything else a public librarian 
might desire while facilitating these opera- 
tions in a narrow band made at high trans- 
mission rates, Cheap and quick. 

The only requirement is that we all pull to- 
gether. The number has to be universally ac- 
cepted. Publishers, middlemen, libraries all. 
have to concur that in this example 66-46534 
means, and only means, an 82-page book with 
maps, 10 inches high, written by Savory, 
Phyllis, entitled Bechuana Fireside Tales, il- 
lustrated by Jillian Hulme, and printed in 
Capetown, South Africa, by H. Timmins in 
1965. To the reader, or patron, or reference 
questioner we can readily make available any 
or all the descriptive matter in list, book, pam- 
phlet, card, or whatever form deemed neces- 
sary. Within the industry, however, why clog 
the pipeline with a lot of redundant garbage? 

What has this got to do with the cost of 
computer-oriented public library operations? 
It’s the whole schmeer, that’s all! Apart from 
the fiscal relationship between the specific 
public library and its funding audience, there 
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are no extreme variations from an established 
pattern of operations on a library-to-library 
basis. Fiscal idiosyncrasies or minor local “re- 
quirements” become insignificant when it is 
understood that a standard public library sys- 
tem can be devised which will fit everybody’s 
needs, In fact, the local fiscal quirks would 
probably benefit from analysis in the interim, 
since it becomes difficult to defend individual- 


ity of redundant task performance in the pres- ` 


ence of a standard, efficient, automatable ap- 
proach. ` | 

Referring back to the myth and obstacle of 
money, it is now possible to say, with assur- 
ance, that maybe the obstacle isn't what it 
seemed to be. Maybe it won't be necessary to 
plan for, care, and feed your computer—not 
from scratch anyway. And why should you; 
not if your "system" and the numerous inde- 
pendently designed and implemented “other” 
public library systems are going to look like 
yours since they are predicated on and operat- 
ing within the limits of a goal which is univer- 
sally accepted: the most efficient library ser- 
vice to the widest public performed in the 
most economical manner. Now we have ar- 
rived at the third. factor, cooperation. 


Cooperation 


We've been working together for years. We 
make Union Lists, honor interlibrary loan re- 
quests, hold workshops to exchange ideas, 
even borrow each other's personnel. When the 
need arises, we work together. It’s a fact. 
Well, the need is upon us now like never be- 
fore. And it is only through cooperation of 
the highest order that success сап Бе achieved. 
Cooperation in terms of: 


e The creation of a universal set of coded. 


tables (files) for authors, subjects, publishers, 
bibliographic notes, series, collative data, and 
transactions (interlibrary loan, reference data 
requests). | | 

e The designation of a common title de- 
nominator (LC card number). 

ә The establishment of a universal flow of 
data in the form of a set of system and pro- 
gram flow diagrams to act as a specification 


to hardware manufacturers, commercial ser-. 


vice companies, and local government data pro- 
cessing groups. 
* The generation of specifications 
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for a 


graded set of minimum public library system 


software modules, implementing the system 
and program flow diagrams in terms of sorts, 
merges, reports, etc., which would be made 
available from hardware manufacturers as 
integral to the hardware marketed by them. 

* The designation of basic message formats 
for interlibrary communications which can Бе. 
used universally for the transmission, over 
voice grade common carrier, at utmost eff- 
ciency. 

* The negotiation with communications 
companies for a public service message rate 
similar to existing postal book rates. 

* The designation of minimum reliability 
criteria for EDP hardware for public library 
use, couched in terms of mean-time-between 
failure (MTBF) and  mean-time-to-repair 
(MTR). | 

* Ап agreement on a universal unit record 
layout, inclusive of the designation of a mini- 
mum of specific fields and their sequence. 

Of course these few items are but a shove, 
the absolute minimum shoulder each of us 
must put to the wheel. 

Such cooperation will come as a bitter pill 
to some, especially those who have grown ac- 
customed to rubicating their half unctual ac- 
cession list entries and burnishing the Dutch 
metal illuminations with an old hound's tooth. 
To others it will be a godsend. 

The cooperation does not end with the crea- 
tion of these few ground rules. Of greatest im- 
portance is the geographical amalgamation of 
libraries into “computer-user-pools”—a point 
which cannot be stressed too highly in view of 
the fact that a single machine can easily han- 
dle all the data processing requirements of 
several public libraries through remote pro- 
cessing and time-sharing (while the computer 
expenses are divided among the participants). 
1f this isn't sufficiently graphic, let us assume 
the existence of a standard public library sys- 
tem complete from acquisitions to circulation. 
As an individual, this system would cost you a 
conjectural $6000 per month for hardware, 
software, procedures, forms, and trained per- 
.sonnel. But the principal piece of hardware, 
the computer, on which this system was being 
played, would not be running full time. In- 
deed, even if your library had "real time" cir- 
culation and request capabilities, a large por- 
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tion of your computer would be idling most of 
the time while the rent continued to accrue. 
Knowledge of this illuminates the desirability 
of ganging up on the machine. Why should 
you be a bachelor renting a 100-room hotel, if 
you ean only use it а room at a time? The 
economical approach is a single machine with 
multiple users, regardless of whose machine it 
is, be it a service company contract unit, a 
cooperative library system project, or the 
pride and joy of your iocal government. 


Hardware 


That public libraries require computing 
equipment on the order of STRETCH, CDC 
6800, Burroughs B8500, GE 645, IBM 360/90, 


or UNIVAC LARC is highly doubtful. That - 


they could afford such machinery is out of the 
question. That they should be offered devices 
of this magnitude is ridiculous. This is the 
stratisphere of the hardware business, and it 
is out of place. Yet, in a similar manner, the 
terminal instruments that will mean automa- 
tion to the people who will use the system and 
which have been offered to date are equally 
absurb. Neither megaword main frame nor 
pico second process times are necessary, and 
the fact that they haven't been broadly ac- 
cepted is good fortune indeed. 

No manufacturer appears to have genuinely 
surveyed the market place, although the omi- 
nous stamp of IBM rages through the litera- 
ture. Of lesser known investigators, -MevA 
Corporation (Hughes Aircraft Company) and 
Texas Instrument have indicated an interest in 
the field. However, the provision of existing 


devices predicated on industrial applications 


continues to dominate the thinking on the part 
of our potential suppliers. Thus, we have been 


shown data terminals consisting of a teletype . 


keyboard, three relay racks of electronic garf 
in decorator colors, two keypunch operators 
and a licensed steam engineer and told, “This 
is it!" It very well might be for the university 
library, where one expects to be impressed 
with “state-of-the-art” geegaws, or. a scientist's 
_ lounge, where the casual observer can enjoy а 
brush with fantasyland. But, for the public li- 
brary, a device is: demanded that doesn’t 
necessitate more than a rudimentary condi- 
tioned response from a clerk who will be mar- 
ried next week and replaced seven months 


later. The size of this unit: a nine-key desk 
calculator with a small attachment to "read" 
books. Yes, read books. It is not difficult to 
envision such a device incorporating reading 
capabilities for both patron identification card 
and physical book (not book card) to affect 
really automated circulation and not another 
variation on nineteenth-century themes so 
long in our ears. And, to make the package 
complete, it could easily produce numeric lists 
representing bibliographies, availability ге- 
ports, responses to most frequently-asked 
reference questions, fines outstanding, or what 
you might. 

Impossible? No! АП it would require would 
be honest interest in the 7300 public libraries 


. now dotting the nation and the quarter mil- 


lion such devices they could use (not to men- 
tion the provision of centrally-located data ac- 
cumulation equipments, or the computers that 
will fumble the data once it has been acquired 
or requested). In short, a wholesome market 
place is required in which several competitors 
could move freely while exhibiting an honest 
profit to the benefit of both the library and 
the marketeer. 


Epilogue 


How does this all come about? If any of 
the items mentioned prick you imagination 
(or workload), become active! Contact your 
colibrarians, manufacturers, your library аз- 
sociations. Agitate! The- revolt is underway 
now, and the efficiency of the products of this 
uprising will depend greatly on the participa- 
tion of as broad a representation of librarians 
as possible. You are not alone in your quan- 
dary, and the solutions will only be forthcom- 
ing as a result of a strong collective voice. 
D. . . i өөө 


[S Ae Rod 
Friends of Libraries Luncheon ‘at КС... 


Alex Haley, professor of creative writing at 
Hamilton College, Clinton, New York, will 
speak on “The Chronicle of a Black Heritage" 
at the luncheon to be held June 26 at the 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City. Mr. Haley is 
the author.of The Autobiography of Mal- 
colm X. s 
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18 distinguished scholars 
*rethink" China... one of 


4,000 entirely new articles in the 
1968 Encyclopedia Americana. 


Our new, 100-page article on China is a good 
example of revision, AMERICANA. style. Instead 
of salvaging usable material, piecing it together 
with new information, AMERICANA editors 
ripped out the entire section and started over 
again. Eighteen distinguished scholars were 
brought together to “rethink” all of China. 


This treatment is typical of the AMERICANA 
attitude toward revision. Altogether, more than 
6,500 articles in the current printing are new, 
revised or rewritten, with unmistakably new 
scholarship, attitudes and insights. 


Of these 6,500, more than 4,000 articles are 
entirely new, accompanied by more than 2,000 
new illustrations and 100 new maps. Since 1964, · 
the number of new, revised or rewritten arti- 
cles totals more than 22,000. 


Most important, AMERICANA revision means 
that whatever the topic, it must be alive. Re- 
vitalizing the sense of wonder and fascination 
that compels the reader to go on is an integral 
part of revision, AMERICANA style. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
AMERICANA 


Grolier Educational Corporation 
845 Third Ávenue 
New York, New York 10022 
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Dissent and 
Disobedience 
in a Democracy 


by Louis Н. Pollak 


This address was presented in Washington, 
D.C., on November 6, 1967, at the opening 
session of a national conference on intellectual 
freedom convened by the National Council of 
Teachers of English and involving representa- 
tives from 27 separate associations represent- 
ing various aspects of education, publishing, 
authorship, librarianship, and public interest. 


Teachers, writers, librarians, publishers, law- 
yers—Americans all—we are assembled, as 
lobbyists, in our nation's capital. We are here 
to promote what Holmes called *free trade in 
ideas." We are met under the twin banners of 
the First and Fourteenth Amendments to our 
Constitution. Conjointly, these provisions 
stand as barriers against any official act—na- 
tional or local—Frespecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, 
or of the press; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition the gov- 
ernment for a redress of grievances.” Taken 
in their totality, these provisions mean, as Jus- 
tice Robert H. Jackson put it for the Supreme 
Court a quarter of a century ago: “If there is 
any fixed star in our constitutional constella- 
tion, it is that no official, high or petty, can 
prescribe what shall be orthodox in politics, 
nationalism, religion, or other matters of 
opinion.” 

The odiousness of an official orthodoxy— 
a governmental schedule of permitted ideas— 
was not the discovery of the framers of the 
First Amendment. In 1644, almost a century 
and a half before the drafting of our Bill of 
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Rights, John Milton deliberately challenged 
the authorities secular and sectarian by pub- 
lishing, without seeking a license from the cen- 
sors established by Parliament in 1643 as 
watchdogs of English morality, a tract deny- 
ing the sacramental character of the marriage 
ceremony and arguing that incompatibility 
was sufficient grounds for divorce. In defense 
against the ensuing prosecution Milton pub- 
lished, again without a license, his Areopa- 
gitica, which effectively destroyed the censors’ 
power: 


e Mr. Pollak is dean 
of the School of Law 


at Yale University, 
New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 
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Good and evill we know in the field of this 
World grow up together almost inseparably; and 
the knowledge of good is so involv'd and inter- 
woven with the knowledge of evill, and in so many 
cunning resemblances hardly to be discern’d, that 
those confused seeds which were impos'd on 
Psyche as an incessant labour to cull out, and 
sort asunder, were not more intermixt. It was 
from out the rinde of one apple tasted, that the 
knowledge of good and evill as two twins cleaving 
together leapt forth into the World. And perhaps 
this is that doom which Adam fell into of know- 
ing good and evill, that is to say of knowing good 
by evill. As therefore the state of man now is; 
what wisdom can there be to choose, what con- 
tinence to forbeare without the knowledge of 
evill? He that can apprehend and consider vice 
with all her baits and seeming pleasures, and yet 
abstain, and yet distinguish, and yet prefer that 
which is truly better, he is the true wayfaring 
christian. I cannot praise a fugitive and cloister'd 
vertue, unexercis'd and unbreath'd, that never 
sallies out and sees her adversary, but slinks out 
of the race, where the immortall garland is to be 
run for, not without dust and heat. Assuredly we 
bring not innocence into the world, we bring im- 
purity much rather: that which purifies us is 
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triall, and triall is by what is contrary. That 
vertue therefore which is but a youngling in the 
contemplation of evill, and knows now the ut- 
most that vice promises to her followers, and re- 
jects it, is but a blank vertue, not a pure... . Since 
therefore the knowledge and survay of vice is in 
this world so necessary to the constituting of hu- 
man vertue, and the scanning of error to the con- 
firmation of truth, how can we more safely, and 
with lesse danger scout into the regions of sin and 
falsity then by reading all manner of tractats, 
and hearing all manner of reason? And this is 
the benefit which may be had of books promiscu- 
ously read. 


Madison and Jefferson and the other pro- 
ponents of the First Amendment were not con- 
tent with their English forbears’ hard-won, but 
minimal, freedom from prior restraint. Build- 
ing on Virginia's Statute of Religious Liberty 
(itself chiefly the handiwork of Jefferson and 
Madison) the drafters of the First Amendment 
began by prohibiting an established church 
and insisting upon freedom of worship—there- 
by exorcising the heritage of schism and heresy 
which had plagued England and the Continent. 
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But this was hardly enough: As Jefferson ob- 
served in his first Inaugural, “having banished 
from our land that religious intolerance under 
which mankind has so long bled and suffered, 
we have yet gained little if we countenance a 
political intolerance as despotic, as wicked, and 
capable of as bitter and bloody persecutions." 
The men who had waged and won the Ameri- 
can Revolution realized that the stability of 
their new political institutions depended upon 
an end to “political intolerance," and that this 
in turn required affirmative constitutional pro- 
tections for the freedom of speech, and press, 
and assembly—protections which were, in sum, 
a declaration that political controversy is the 
fresh air of free men. This is how Louis 
Brandeis put the matter, exactly forty years 
ago: 


Those who won our independence believed that 
the final end of the State was to make men free 
to develop their faculties; and that in its govern- 
ment the deliberative forces should prevail over 
the arbitrary. They valued liberty as an end and 
as a means. They believed liberty to be the secret 
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of happiness and courage to be the secret of lib- 
erty. They believed that freedom to think as you 
will and to speak as you think are means indis- 
pensable to the discovery and spread of political 
truth; that without free speech and assembly dis- 
cussion would be futile; that with them, discus- 
sion affords ordinarily adequate protection against 
the dissemination of noxious doctrine; that the 
greatest menace to freedom is an inert people; 
that public discussion is a political duty; and 
that this should be a fundamental principle of 
the American government. They recognized the 
risks to which all human institutions are subject. 
But they knew that order cannot be secured 
merely through fear of punishment for its infrac- 
tion; that it is hazardous to discourage thought, 
hope and imagination; that fear breeds repres- 
sion; that repression breeds hate; that hate men- 
aces stable government; that the path of safety 
lies in the opportunity to discuss freely supposed 
grievances and proposed remedies; and that the 
fitting remedy for evil counsels is good ones. Be- 
lieving in the power of reason as applied through 
publie discussion, they eschewed silence coerced 
by law—the argument of force in its worst form. 
Recognizing the occasional tyrannies of governing 
majorities, they amended the Constitution so that 
free speech and assembly should be guaranteed.! 


What Brandeis wrote in time of peace needs 
reiteration in time of war—‘“the greatest 
menace to freedom is an inert people . . . public 
discussion is a political duty . . . this should 
be a fundamental principle of the American 
government." During the Civil War, our great- 
est president, to his shame, ignored this prin- 
ciple, and thousands of suspected dissenters 
were imprisoned without trial. Today, in the 
face of mounting criticism of official policy, 
there are again some in posts of public re- 
sponsibility who would ignore this principle. 
Only a few months ago, for example. a mem- 
ber of Congress, sworn to uphold the Consti- 
tution, urged the Attorney General of the 
United States to “forget the First Amend- 
ment.” Happily, the Attorney General is made 
of sterner stuff. He knows, as anyone devoted 
to our constitutional principles must know, that 
it is precisely in times of stress that we must 
strive hardest to remember, to venerate, and 
to exercise our liberties. “The Constitution of 
the United States.” wrote Chief Justice Salmon 
D. Chase for the Court in 1866, “is a law for 
rulers and people, equally in war and in peace, 
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and covers with the shield of its protection all 
classes of men, at all times, and under all cir- 
cumstances. No doctrine, involving more per- 
nicious Consequences, was ever invented by the 
wit of man than that any of its provisions can 
be suspended during the great exigencies of 
government. Such a doctrine leads directly to 
anarchy of despotism.” And it may be appro- 
priate to remember that it was also in war- 
time that Justice Jackson reminded his country- 
men, in words I have already quoted, of what 
he termed the “опе fixed star in our Constitu- 
tional constellation . . . that no official, high 
or petty, can prescribe what is orthodox—in 
matters of opinion.” The occasion for Justice 
Jackson’s pronouncement was the Court’s de- 
nial of power to require school children to 
salute the flag—a case made difficult, said the 
Justice, “not because the principles of its de- 
cision are obscure but because the flag in- 
volved is our own." In the course of his deci- 
sion Justice Jackson said other things worthy 
of recollection today: 


Struggles to coerce uniformity of sentiment in 
support of some end thought essential to their 
time and country have been waged by many good 
men as well as by evil men. As first and moderate 
methods to attain unity have failed, those bent on 
its accomplishment must resort to ever-increasing 
severity. As governmental pressure toward unity 
becomes greater, so strife becomes more bitter as 
to whose unity it shall be. Those who begin 
coercive elimination of dissent soon find them- 
selves exterminating dissenters. Compulsory uni- 
fication of opinion achieves only the unanimity 
of the graveyard. 

It seems trite but necessary to say that the 
First Amendment to our Constitution was designed 
to avoid these ends by avoiding these beginnings. 


It says much for the solidity of our institu- 
tions that, in this period of present trial, those 
officials urging abandonment or circumvention 
of the First Amendment, though strident, have 
been few in number. And it is of particular im- 
portance that—notwithstanding the regrettably 
intensifying rancor apparent on many sides of 
the debate about our military commitment in 
Vietnam—no program for curbing dissenting 
views has, to my knowledge. been espoused by 
any responsible civilian official of the execu- 
tive branch of the government. I should add— 
and as a dissenter myself I doubly deplore it 
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—that the few public office-holders who have 
lost patience with the First Amendment find 
their occasional counterparts, on the other side 
of the controversy, in those who would for- 
cibly prevent spokesmen for the administra- 
tion or recruiters for the armed forces or for 
government contractors from having their say. 
Holmes told us that *the best test of truth is 
the power of the thought to get itself accepted 
in the competition of the marketplace." Clos- 
ing the market to all views save one—whether 
official or dissenting—suggests a lack of con- 
fidence in the power of the protected view to 
win its way on its merits. 

What are the proper modes of dissent? For 
the most part, the First Amendment sets the 
bounds: peaceful persuasion, in its manifold 
forms, is legitimate; intimidation, obstruction, 
assault are not. 

In certain carefully defined instances peace- 
ful dissent may also properly comprehend pur- 
poseful disobedience to law. Such an instance, 
I suggest, is illustrated by a case to which I 
have already referred—when John Milton de- 
liberately published two unlicensed tracts, he 
was attempting, by putting himself in jeopardy 
of prosecution, to assert the incompatibility of 
the licensing act of 1643 with the (unwritten) 
English Constitution. So too, when freedom 
riders and students sitting-in at lunch counters 
tested southern segregation laws, they were 
invoking the higher secular law of the Ameri- 
can Constitution. What is essential in such 
instances, so it seems to me, is a bona fide and 
reasonable belief that the challenged mandate 
is unconstitutional together with a readiness 
to abide by the ultimate judicial verdict. It is, 
however, vital to note that, though the success 
of the judicial test proves the propriety of the 
act of disobedience, the failure of the test does 
not necessarily show its impropriety: Martin 
Luther King and his colleagues deliberately 
violated an injunction against leading a parade 
in Birmingham because they thought the in- 
junction invalid. They were convicted of con- 
tempt of court and sentenced to five days in 
jail. This year—three years after the event— 
the convictions were sustained by the United 
States Supreme Court—five votes to four. Last 
week, Dr. King and three fellow clergymen 
flew from Atlanta to Birmingham and served 
their terms. They honestly invoked, and hon- 


orably acquiessed in, the arbitrament of the 
Constitution. 

On the other hand, where no real doubt 
exists as to the constitutionality of the chal- 
lenged mandate, intensity of moral outrage 
is not of itself sufficient, so it seems to me, 
to make the act of disobedience a proper one. 
Nor, at least in most instances, would my view 
be altered by the readiness of the disobeyer 
to pay the prescribed penalty. For in the gen- 
erality of cases, it is misleading to suppose 
that our society sets down a stated fine or jail 
term as a price at which the privilege of dis- 
obedience can be freely purchased. Although 
there are instances to the contrary—a parking 
ticket is perhaps a homely example—most of 
the laws’ prohibitions are not simply trans- 
actional, they are intended to bring about a 
general course of conduct. An individual's 
moral scruples about the course of conduct 
required of him should, in most cases, lead 
him not to disobedience of the obnoxious law 
but to political action to change the law. 

If I seem diffident about venturing these 
conclusions as to the permissible limits of dis- 
obedience, it is because I deeply respect the 
integrity of many who believe otherwise and 
who are ready to suffer grievous pains and 
penalties to vindicate their beliefs. Also, I rec- 
ognize that the legal norms I regard as para- 
mount are, for many, only a secondary guide 
to obligation. Those who perceive and give 
allegiance to an authority higher than the 
secular may write off my views as symptoms 
of an occupational disease—the myopia of the 
lawyer. To which diagnosis I can only plead 
guilty.? 

Of course, I am sure it will be understood 
that in urging political action as a remedy 
which must take preference to disobedience of 
the law, I have assumed that the ordinary po- 
litical processes on which our democracy de- 
pends are in fact functioning. But this assump- 
tion is, so it seems to me, a demonstrably 
valid one. That our political processes are 
functioning is, I suggest, relevantly substanti- 
ated by the evident shifts of public opinion 
over the past two years, with respect to the 
scope and purpose of our military operations. 
And to keep these political processes in good 
working order is, of course, the prime func- 
tion of the First Amendment. 
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“Public discussion,” Brandeis admonished 
us, “is a political duty.” We owe it to one 
another, and to our children, to pursue the 
momentous policy issues which divide us with 
all the vigor and intelligence at our command. 
But at the same time, we owe it to one another 
and to our children to keep steadfast in mind 
and heart the principles and processes which 
unite us. Said Jefferson in his First Inaugural: 


Every difference of opinion is not a difference of 
principle. We have called by different names 
brethren of the same principle. We are all re- 
publicans—we are all federalists. If there be any 
among us who would wish to dissolve this union 
or to change its republican form, let them stand 
undisturbed as monuments of the safety with 
which error of opinion may be tolerated where 
reason is left free to combat it. I know, indeed, 
that some honest men fear that a republican gov- 
ernment cannot be strong; that this government 
is not strong enough. But would the honest patriot, 
in the full tide of successful experiment, abandon 
a government which has so far kept us free and 
firm on the theoretic and visionary fear that this 
government, the world’s best hope, may by possi- 
bility want energy to preserve itself? I trust not. 
I believe this, on the contrary, the strongest gov- 
ernment on earth.” 


REFERENCES 

*Louis H. Pollak, ed., The Constitution and the 
Supreme Court (Cleveland: World Publishing, 1966) 
vol. 2, p. 18. 

*My own thinking of the matters adumbrated in 
the text has developed and substantially shifted in 
emphasis since this address was delivered in November 
of 1967. On March 12, 1968, I published a statement 
in the Yale Daily News in response to a request by 
the editors “for my personal assessment of the long- 
term consequences for law students whose opposi- 
tion to the draft leads them to prison, through viola- 
tion of the Selective Service Act or related acts." 
In the course of that extended statement, I said the 
following: 

I should very much hope that no law student would 
find himself compelled to choose deliberately to 
violate the law. For a citizen devoted to the demo- 
cratic legal order deliberate breach of the law is a 
course not lightly to be pursued. As a citizen who 
intends to spend his professional life working within 
and strengthening legal institutions to the end of 
building a sounder society, he has a special obliga- 
tion to foster the integrity of those institutions. Enter- 
taining this view, I am not satisfied that in the gen- 
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erality of cases noncompliance with the law can be 
rationalized on the theory that all the law does is 
propose a bargain—“You may violate the legal man- 
date if you are prepared to suffer the specified 
penalty." Obedience to the law has independent, and 
critically important, social value. 

But these general thoughts do not seem to me to 
be dispositive of the special situation which is here 
at issue. In this instance, the law is going beyond 
its role of constraint upon conduct deemed by the 
community to be detrimental; and, indeed, the law 
is also going beyond its role of requiring relatively 
neutral and almost universal affirmative conduct, e.g., 
making people go to school or pay taxes. Here the 
law is requiring a limited class of citizens to engage 
in affirmative conduct of a very special nature. It is 
not easy to bear arms, and perhaps to kill, in support 
of a cause one cherishes. To bear arms, and perhaps 
to kill, in support of a cause one believes to be pro- 
foundly wrong is, for most men, deeply reprehensible. 
Yet it is just this which the draft law now asks of 
what appears to be an increasing number of young 
men. The depth and reality of the dilemma, whether 
or not we share it, must be apparent to us all. In 
my own case, notwithstanding serious reservations 
about the scope and purposes of the war we are 
waging, I do not think that, if I were subject to the 
draft, I would find compliance with the draft law 
morally intolerable—although, candor requires me 
to add, that the hypothetical nature of the question 
may well serve to blunt my sensitivity to it. However 
that may be, I would not feel entitled to urge that 
my moral judgment, or want thereof, should do 
service for others. And my observations of young 
men who, whether in World War II or in the present 
war, have felt that conscience precluded their bearing 
arms, is that they have not been citizens lacking in 
devotion to the legal order. Not infrequently, they 
have, in my experience, been motivated by a deeper 
concern for the integrity of our institutions than 
many of the rest of us. 

What I have said stands apart from the fact that 
there are particular occasions when violation of the 
law has some legal justification. Violation of a law 
thought to require or promote racial segregation is 
an obvious example; the violator chooses to put in 
issue the constitutionality of the challenged law, and 
if the challenge is successful, the violator's conduct 
is vindicated. Although there are aspects of the 
Selective Service Act which are open to constitutional 
challenge (for example, the act's applicability to a 
person whose conscientious opposition to military 
service is outside the exemptions specified in the act; 
and other issues presented in the context of the cur- 
rent hostilities), it should be borne in mind that the 
constitutionality of the general structure of com- 
pulsory military service has been tested and sustained. 

өөө 
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QUOTATION 


DO YOU KNOW 
WHO SAID... 


“Nice guys finish last.” 


"Into each life some rain 
must fall.” 


“A little learning is a 
dangerous thing.” 


“Не who can, does. He 
who cannot, teaches.” 


"Hello, sucker.” 


“It ain't a fit night out 
for man or beast.” 


You'll find the answers at Convention 
Booths 303 and 304. Drop in and 
get all the latest information on 


THE NEW 14TH EDITION OF 


BARTLETT'S 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 


and other fine titles. 


Coming this fall from 


LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 
including ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS BOOKS 
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International 


Dimensions 


of US Librarianship 


by Marietta Daniels Shepard 


There was a time when libraries in the United 
States could be effectively stocked with books 
and periodicals published principally within 
the United States. Few of their librarians left 
the boundaries of the United States except as 
tourists to see the cultural sights of Europe. 
No longer, however, can the United States 
consider itself self-sufficient, if it ever could, 
in the production of knowledge and in the 
publication of books. World events have in- 
fluenced the kinds of collections now found in 
public, school, and university libraries as well 
as in the specialized libraries of such commer- 
cial enterprises às Esso Chemical. The services 
which libraries now must offer are infinitely 
more varied than in yesteryear. 

Librarians today must not only keep 
abreast of new technological developments 
and of world events as they are reflected in 
works published here and abroad but of inter- 
national library movements as well. The li- 
brary itself has become an international insti- 
tution. The books themselves are a common 
market product. They are produced every- 
where, they are required by all, and they must 
be made accessible to all people in accordance 


with their needs. The common market charac- 
teristic for books in the Americas in a com- 
mon language—Spanish—is even more pro- 
nounced in view of the Spanish heritage of 
the Southwest and the Spanish-speaking popu- 
lation of the country, estimated at between 
five and nine million. 


International role of the library profession 


The “library” in the United States is a term 
applied to many, many types of collections 
and describes a wide variety of services, from 
the most simple to the most complex. The in- 
ternational relations of libraries and librari- 
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ans show the same characteristics. Some activ- 
ities of an international nature touch a rela- 
tively small portion of the library profession 
and only a few libraries such as the national 
libraries, though their involvement may be of 
the most complex and sophisticated nature. 
These same activities, in turn, may influence 
the progress and services of many libraries 
and librarians on a simpler scale. For in- 
stance, although only a few Library of Con- 
gress staff members have served to develop the 
shared cataloging program of the Library of 
Congress with librarians in other countries, li- 
braries throughout the country will now have 
access to the cataloging information on hun- 
dreds of thousands of works heretofore not 
available to them. 

In many instances international activities of 
the American library profession have of ne- 
cessity relied upon the library leaders in their 
special fields, such as in the development of 
an international cataloging code. Their deci- 
sions influence the organization of collections 
in all libraries of the U.S. Others have partici- 
pated in the standardization of library and 
booktrade statistics, in the development of 
uniform practices in the storage and retrieval 
of information, and in similar activities to fa- 
cilitate the free flow of information. Some few 
have had a major role in the drafting of inter- 
national agreements on the exchange of publi- 
cations, on the reduction or elimination of 
barriers to the importation and exportation of 
books, and on international copyright. Some 
are actively employed by international organi- 
zations in the library or in programs promot- 
ing better library services throughout the 
world. Librarians, as well as publishers, have 
contributed to the determination of a revised 
policy of the United States government in re- 
gard to international book and library pro- 
grams. 

Ап increasing number of American librari- 
ans participate in the international confer- 
ences and activities of such international 
professional organizations as the International 
Federation of Library Associations, the Inter- 
national Federation for Documentation, the 
Association of International Libraries, the In- 
ternational Association of Agricultural Librar- 
ians and Documentalists and its Latin Ameri- 
can counterpart. Many have attended special- 
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ized international conferences, such as the 
Unesco-sponsored conference оп national 
planning in Quito in February 1966, the In- 
ternational Conference on Education for Li- 
brarianship in Developing Countries held at 
the University of Hawaii in May 1966, and 
the Round Table on International Cooperation 
for Library and Information Services in Latin 
America held in September 1965 by the Pan 
American Union. 

In order to provide a firm basis for the ac- 
tivities of the new ALA International Rela- 
tions Office recently established in Washington 
on a contract with the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, twenty representatives of 
various kinds of agencies were invited to par- 
ticipate with the IRO staff and the ALA Inter- 
national Relations Committee in a Conference 
on Overseas Library Programs in Washing- 
ton, October 9, 1967. 

The American Library Association and 
other national library associations have car- 
ried on international programs through com- 
mittees, technical assistance missions, hospital- 
ity to foreign visiting librarians, and member 





“Librarians, as well as publishers, have 
contributed to the determination of a re- 
vised policy of the United States govern- 
ment in regard to international book and 
library programs.” 





participation in program and exchange activi- 
ties both of people and materials. 

Also worthy of mention is the dual role and 
responsibility of our national libraries—the 
Library of Congress, the National Agricul- 
tural Library, and the National Library of 
Medicine—as well as such institutions as the 
Smithsonian Institution, on the one hand in 
taking the lead in providing library services 
and information to the nation and on the 
other in representing the nation in many in- 
ternational library activities and movements. 


The international role of ALA 


The American Library Association has 
never lost sight of its responsibilities in the in- 
ternational field, beginning with its first con- 
ference in 1876 in which librarians from 
other countries participated. It has sent repre- 
sentatives to countless international and na- 
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tional library meetings in other countries and 
has taken an active part in the work of inter- 
national library associations and library de- 
velopment programs of international organiza- 
tions. 

А Committee on Library Cooperation with 
Latin America, created by ALA in 1939, 
paved the way for an expansion of the Asso- 
ciation's international activities during and 
immediately after World War П.* Under a 
contract with the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, the American Library 
Association created and administered from 
1942 to 1944 the Benjamin Franklin Library 
in Mexico, the Biblioteca Artigas-Washington 
in Uruguay, and the American Library in Nic- 
aragua. The executive director of АГА and 
the director of its new International Relations 
Office, an outgrowth of the above-mentioned 
committee's work, visited many of the Latin 
American countries in the summer of 1944 to 
assess the impact of these libraries and make 
other recommendations to the U.S. govern- 
ment and to foundations on meeting library 
needs in Latin America. 

Although the administration of American 
libraries abroad passed from the American Li- 
brary Association to the Department of State 
and subsequently to the U.S. Information 
Agency, the Association continued to be rep- 
resented in the deliberations of an advisory 
committee to the USIA. It has continued to 
express its opinions on the management and 
orientation of the U.S. Information Libraries, 
binational cultural center libraries, and read- 
ing rooms throughout the world when the 
need has arisen. 

Ап International Helations Hound Table 
was formed in 1949 to provide membership 

'participation in the international affairs of the 
Association. 

The International Relations Board (later 
called Committee), established in 1942 by 
ALA, soon created an International Relations 
Office, which functioned in quarters in the Li- 
brary of Congress Annex. By 1946, the Inter- 
national Relations Office had administered ap- 


* International Activities of the American Library 
Association; A Policy Statement of the ALA Inter- 
national Relations Beard and A Report to the Board, 
by Ralph R. Shaw, ALA Bulletin, vol. 41, no. 6, 
part П, June 1947, pp. 197—238. 


proximately a million dollars in special proj- 
ects for the United States government and 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for special 
projects for foundations and other entities. 
Much of the money went for the selection and 
purchase of American books and for the 
maintenance of American libraries on foreign 
soil. 

The American Library Association took an 
active part in the formation of Unesco and 
in the formulation of its library and biblio- 
graphic program. The International Relations 
Committee's Panel on Unesco reviews at semi- 
annual meetings the program and budget as 
well as progress of Unesco's activities in the 
general field of libraxies. The Association is 
regularly represented on the U.S. National 
Commission for Unesco. 

The ten years following World War II 
brought a vast increase in exchange of per- 
sons programs sponsored by the federal gov- 
ernment through Fulbright fellowships, 
“Wheat Loan” programs to India, and similar 
projects. During the summer of 1956, the 
American Library Association administered 
fcr the State Department a project which 
brought a .dozen Italian librarians to the 
United States for orientation, observation, and 
in-service training, the second of a three-part 
program for Italian librarians planned by the 
U.S. Information Service officers in Rome. 
This is but one of similar visits sponsored by 
the U.S. government and administered by the 
Association up to the present time. Some of 
the programs such as that of India, mentioned 
above, entailed sending American librarians 
to work with Indian librarians in India to ad- 
vance the reformation of Indian libraries. 

By the same year, 1956, the Department of 
State had approved a plan sponsored by the 
American Library Association together with 
the Special Libraries Association for a num- 
ber of foreign librarians to spend a year in 
library work and observation in residence in 
the U.S. A more recent development is that of 
the “Multi-Area Group Librarian Program" 
bringing groups of librarians to the United 
States by the Department of State for observa- 
tion and training. These programs are admin- 
istered by the International Relations Office of 
ALA in Chicago. 

The American Library Association has par- 
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ticipated recently as an observer in the meet- 
ings of the Government Advisory Committee 
on International Book Programs, created by 
the Assistant Secretary for Educational and 
Cultural Affairs to obtain the advice of the 
publishing industry for the book programs 
maintained by the U.S. government. Through 
its International Relations Committee, it par- 
ticipated in 1966 and 1967 in planning for the 
creation of an international book institute. 

The increased awareness on the part of the 
Agency for International Development of the 
importance of education in economic and so- 
cial progress has brought with it attention to 
the role of books and libraries in the develop- 
mental process. Officers of AID have called 
upon the American Library Association for 
assistance and advice and, in mid-1967, en- 
tered into a contract with the Association for 
the maintenance ‘of a Washington Interna- 
tional Relations Office to look into specific li- 
brary problems in developing areas of the 
world. Of equal significance is the fact that 
ALA has now for the first time contributed 
from its own fund to the maintenance of an 
international program. АП of its international 
programs in the past have been financed by 
foundation and government grants and con- 
tracts. 


International collections of 
` research materials 


The domestic aspects of library services in 
this country cannot be viewed completely 
without taking into consideration their inter- 
national aspects. Recent provisions of federal 
funds for the improvement of library services 
have taken into account the international 
needs of the American people for access to 
knowledge about other peoples, for increased 
language ability, and for sufficient back- 
ground information on developing nations to 
make it possible for the United States to con- 
tribute effectively to their progress. 

University libraries, and a handful of re- 
search libraries including the New York 
Public Library, have perforce increased their 
programs for the acquisition of materials 
from the rest of the world. The Farmington 
Plan, conceived as a means of assuring the 
availability of at least one copy of important 
publications from other countries, has not 
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been able to satisfy the teaching and research 
needs of a vast number of area study pro- 
grams created first at a graduate level and 
now at an undergraduate level in U.S. univer- 
sities and colleges. Nor will those needs be 
satisfied by the provisions of Title П-С of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, which enables 
the Library of Congress to expand its own 
program for the acquisition and cataloging of 
foreign materials, but which at present bene- 
fits the other libraries only to the extent to 
which its cataloging program generates useful 
cataloging data. 

The International Education Act,-on the 
other hand, does authorize the expenditure of 
federal funds for “teaching and research 
materials and resources” for area study pro- 
grams at the graduate level. An International 
Education Institute within the U.S. Office of 
Education was created in February 1968. It is 
to be hoped that the act may be amended to 
include funds for the purchase of teaching 
and research materials at the undergraduate 
level as well, as a second step to “faculty plan- 
ning for the development and expansion of 
undergraduate programs in international stud- 
ies.” Certain provisions of the act could also 
be interpreted to permit the exchange of li- 
brarians and travel by American librarians 
for the purpose of collection development. 

Although funds have not yet been appro- 
priated to put into effect the International Ed- 
ucation Act, previous provisions of federal 
legislation, such as the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act and the Higher Education Act, 
have in the last few years greatly stimulated 
the creation of new area study centers and li- 
brary support for them. Grants from founda- 
tions for international studies have also 
helped universities collect ever-increasing 
numbers of publications from other countries 
for international programs. To maintain the 
unity of some collections supporting area 
studies of special interest to the institution, 
several universities have created separate li- 
braries, such as the Latin American Collection 
of the University of Texas with its specialized 
staff of Latin Americanist librarians. 

In addition to the present program of the 
Library of Congress under the Higher Educa- 
tion Act to acquire many more publications 
from abroad than heretofore, a plan is needed 
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to assure other teaching and research institu- 
tions of the regular receipt of new publica- 
tions from other countries as well as to build 
up their collections of retrospective materials. 
Such a plan might include, perhaps, an expan- 
sion of P.L. 480 programs. 

Cooperative projects are found to be neces- 
sary for acquiring materials from developing 
countries whose booktrade is also underdevel- 
oped. The activities of the Seminars on the 
Acquisition of Latin American Library Mate- 
rials have been carried on without any finan- 
cial assistance other than the registration fee 
charged for the preprints of working papers 
for the annual meetings. Nonetheless, it has 
been engaged in various activities requiring 
subvention, such as the proposed computer 
compilation of a directory of exchange institu- 
tions and the compilation of a list of works 
from Latin America required by undergraduate 





*Financial assistance should be given to 
SALALM and other similar cooperative 
programs to aid libraries in the U.S. to 
acquire materials from other countries." 





area studies programs. Financial assistance 
should be given to SALALM and similar 
cooperative programs to aid libraries in the 
U.S. to acquire materials from other countries. 

Although the Library of Congress is the in- 
stitution named by official exchange agree- 
ments to receive official publications of for- 
eign governments, other teaching and research 
institutions need assistance in acquiring gov- 
ernment publications. Plans are needed to fa- 
cilitate their receipt either in original form or, 
in the case of government serials and espe- 
cially census and statistical publications, in re- 
printed form or mieroform. 

The exchange services of the Smithsonian 
Institution, which have functioned since 1849 
to facilitate the shipment of international ex- 
change materials, should be expanded to take 
care of the needs of U.S. libraries in the regu- 
lar dispatch of exchange materials, especially 
to the ever-increasing number of libraries in 
other countries of the world, and in the re- 
ceipt of publications from abroad. 

Support should be given to the U.S. Book 
Exchange to expand its international service 
to libraries in other countries and to increase 


the flow of materials, especially of periodicals, 
from other countries through USBE to librar- 
ies in the U.S. USBE has the information and 
facilities and is in a position necessary to 
carry out many additional exchange programs 
effectively. The contract it had with AID for 
this purpose for several years has, unfortu- 
nately for all concerned, not been renewed. 


International responsibilities of universities 


The international commitments of universi- 
ties in the United States have become a practi- 
cal as well as an academic matter. This situa- 
tion reflects not only the need for the new uni- 
versity student to understand world affairs 
and events, but the actual involvement of the 
university itself in the struggle of developing 
areas. For Latin America alone some 60 uni- 
versities have entered into contracts with the 
Agency for International Development to as- 
sist universities in either their over-all devel- 
opment or in certain aspects, such as business 
administration or education, and others in re- 
search and training. Still others have similar 
contracts awarded them by foundations. 
Teaching staff and graduate students must be 
oriented to the needs of new nations and how 
their knowledge and techniques may be 
adapted to help others solve their problems. 

The new policy statement of the federal 
government on international book and library 
programs would require all government con- 
tracts of an educational nature to have a book 
and library component. Government contracts 
with American universities to help those in 
other countries should consistently require the 
inclusion of library improvement as part of 
the over-all developmental program. Ámerican 
universities and librarians should demand its 
inclusion in all contracts. The American li- 
brarian should be brought into the initial 
planning, and the library programs in the de- 
veloping institutions should be drawn up in 
collaboration with the local librarians. Care 
should be taken that attention be given to uni- 
versity-wide library service in contracts to aid 
specific faculties so that collateral materials 
and services are available to the faculties. 

So imperative has become the need for an 
increased understanding of the university's 


role in international affairs that the State Uni- 
versity of New York (SUNY) has embarked 
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not only on a program to increase library sup- 
port to area studies but on a total program of 
International Studies and World Affairs at 
Oyster Bay with an Office of International Li- 
brarianship, Learning Resources, and Infor- 
mation Services. The International Studies 
and World Affairs program of SUNY has as 
. its goal “а graduate of international under- 
standing and a university of international ser- 
vice." | 

А Conference on International Responsibil- 
ities of College and University Librarians was 
convened by the SUNY Office of International 
Librarianship at Oyster Bay, October 2—4, 
1967, and was attended by 68 librarians. This 
was followed on October 5—6 by a meeting 
termed Mexico on Microfilm at which some 
40 or more librarians and professors gathered 
to discuss a possible consortium to support 
the microfilming of Mexican archives. Various 
consortia of universities large and small have 
bee formed for international studies, even to 


the extent of the formation of a “consortium. 


of consortia" of eleven regional groups into a 
National Council for Foreign Area Materials 
with the New York State Education Depart- 
ment as its administrative nucleus. This 
agency, in turn, operates the New York For- 
eign Area Materials Center in New York City 
to help meet the needs for teaching materials 
about foreign countries at the undergraduate 
level. 


School and public library collections of 
reading materials in Spanish 
Library needs for international understand- 
ing are not limited, however, to university and 
research libraries but are shared by school 
and public libraries as well. Small collections 
of books in other languages for children and 
young people for the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages in the primary and secondary schools 
have had to be developed. The National De- 
fense Education Act has provided federal 
funds for the acquisition of these materials 
but has done little in the way of assisting li- 
brarians in the selection of the most appropri- 
ate materials or in their acquisition and cata- 
loging. The presence in the United States 
alone, apart from Puerto Rico, of perhaps as 
many as nine million Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren and adults has added another dimension 
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to the problems of school and public libraries. 
This population is considerably greater than 
that of twelve of the individual countries of 
Latin America and only appreciably smaller 
than four. Although this may be said to be a 
domestic problem rather than an international 
one, the resolution of the problems of sup- 
plying the books and periodicals needed to 
satisfy their reading needs in their own lan- 
guage before they can become literate in En- 
glish is an international matter. For the Span- 
ish-speaking school children a Bilingual 
American Education Act" has been incorpo- 
rated into: the Elementary and Secondary 
School Act of 1968 as Title VII. This will en- 
able the federal government to support bilin- 
gual schools to give instruction in Spanish for 
the first few years with English as a second 
language to be taught concurrently. Some of 
the funds, presumably, would have to be spent 
on library materials. Selection lists of ap- 
propriate books must be drawn up on a regu- 
lar basis for use in selection, and aid must be 
given for the acquisition and cataloging of 
them. 

The plight of the Spanish-speaking adult in 
the United States is a serious one. In Califor- 
nia the Spanish-speaking population is twice 
the size of the Negro population. They have 
an average of two years less schooling than 
the Negroes, who in turn have two years less 
than the English-speaking white population. 
In Texas the average Spanish-speaking adult 
has completed only four years of school, 
whereas the average for the entire state of 
Texas is eight. Therefore, the problem of the 
adult requires special attention for at his read- 
ing level he cannot read and understand most 
of the adult books published in Spanish and 
he is psychologically unwilling to read juve- 
nile ones. The amount of materials available 
for his reading level and interests is extremely 
limited. ` i 

Nonetheless, efforts are being made to over- 
come the deficiency in library collections and 
services to meet the reading needs of this level 
of the population through various federal pro- 
grams, such as the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. A grant of $300,000 for a three-year 
period provided by the Library Services and 
Construction Act was given to the Oakland 
Public Library to create a Latin American Li- 
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brary for its 40,000 Spanish-speaking popula- 
tion. Similar grants to Los Angeles have made 
possible increased service to the Watts area 
and to the Spanish-speaking population. New 
York City, Boston, Miami, and other cities 
have received grants for the same purpose. 

Such programs, nonetheless, require staff 
with special qualifications in subject, cultural, 
and language backgrounds, as well as a series 
of bibliographical aids not presently available. 
The absence of a large body of children's lit- 
erature published in Spanish and an almost 
total lack of easy reading materials in Spanish 
published for adults complicates the problem. 
Special catalogs with Spanish subject head- 
ings must be developed to make the collections 
themselves most useful. 

To help alleviate the need for selected bib- 
liographies of materials in Spanish appropri- 
ate for school and public libraries in the 
United States, the Bro-Dart Foundation, the 
Books for the People Fund, Inc., and the Pan 
American Union are currently engaged in 
Project LEER. Not only is an annual selected 
bibliographic listing contemplated, with regu- 
lar listings of new “pre-selected” titles, but a 
procurement and cataloging service, with cata- 
loging provided also in Spanish if the demand 
justifies the cost. 

An effective plan must be put into effect to 
encourage the writing and publication of far 
greater numbers of children's books and 
easy-to-read books for the Spanish-speaking 
population of the U.S. as well as that of Latin 
America. The Books for the People Fund, 
Inc., suggested a means some five years ago 
whereby this reading need might be met, but 
still lacks the financial resources to put the 
pian into effect. 


Bibliographie control of books 
published abroad 


School and public libraries attempting to 
acquire Spanish materials face many of the 
same problems of university and research li- 
braries—lack of adequate bibliographic con- 
trol of and selection aids to the books avail- 
able from Latin America and Spain (and, for 
that matter, of Spanish materials, books, mag- 
azines, and newspapers published in the 
United States), and the lack of an organized 
book industry to facilitate the purchase of de- 


sirable materials. The problems of acquiring 
and cataloging such materials for incorpora- 
tion into libraries have been the principal 
theme of the annual Seminars on the Acquisi- 
tion of Latin American Library Materials, 
sponsored since 1956 by the Pan American 
Union. Altogether almost 400 library direc- 
tors, Latin American bibliographers, and ac- 
quisitions librarians, together with others 
from Latin America, have taken part in one 
or all of the annual meetings to discuss how 
these problems can be resolved, recommend 
solutions to other agencies or institutions, and 
to carry out certain activities for that purpose. 
The SALALM meeting in 1969 will be con- 
cerned with scientific and technical materials 
from Latin America, an area which has been 
coming into sharper focus in recent years. The 
problems of acquisitions from other areas of 
the world are doubtlessly similar to those 
from Latin America. 

In its deliberations, SALALM has found 
that the principal problem in the acquisitions 
process has been the bibliographic one—find- 
ing out what is being or has been published in 
Latin America and determining which are the 
most important of these works and of mate- 
rials published in English on Latin America 
for small and developing collections. Pro- 
grams must be planned for the photoreprod- 
uction or reprinting of the most needed book 
and archival materials not presently available 
in original form. 

Libraries involved in collecting Latin 
American materials have, of necessity, had to 
engage in exchange arrangements with Latin 
American institutions, for much of what they 
need to have can be: procured only through 
exchange. It has been estimated that 85 per 
cent of what is published in Latin America 
does not get into the commercial bookselling 
channels. The maintenance of these exchange 
relationships by correspondence requires some 
language facility on the part of the librarians 
responsible for it as well as a thorough knowl- 
edge of the institutional and governmental 
structure of the Latin American countries. 

It has been suggested that not only for the 
provision of bibliographical information on 
Latin America but of data related to Latin 
America itself a network of services be 
created or a program similar to EDUCOM. 
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Another suggestion has been for the creation 
of an Inter-American Book Institute to stimu- 
late and compile bibliographical information, 
encourage the booktrade, and provide a Latin 
American collection which with the use of au- 
tomation would be able to give "instant infor- 
mation" on Latin America. 

The bibliographical record of publishing in 
the developing areas of the world is at best 
faulty. Plans should be made, perhaps on a re- 
gional basis, for improved control as much 
for the purposes of U.S. libraries' and readers' 
needs as for the needs of the regions them- 
` selves. In the case of Latin America an Inter- 
American Bibliographic Institute has been 
proposed, with a Pilot Bibliographic Center 
for the Caribbean to be set up in Puerto Rico 
for experimental purposes. This should receive 
financial support so that the bibliographical 
information generated will be compatible with 
present planning for improved bibliographical 
controls in the U.S. by the use of computers 
and rapid means of communicating informa- 
tion. Support is needed to maintain some bib- 
liographic services which have been available 
and to create new ones, such as in the field of 
science. Research is needed on the present 
state of the bibliography of the developing na- 
tions and regions. 

Funds are being sought for the compilation 
of a list of books for Latin American univer- 
sity libraries, some 55,000 to 60,000 titles. Al- 
would be equally useful to the U.S. libraries 
though planned especially to meet the needs of 
Latin American students, the proposed list 
by identifying those works of Latin American 
and Spanish origin considered by experts to 
be most important and which, therefore, 
should be available in research collections in 
the United States. It would also provide infor- 
mation on which a reprinting program could 
be based to assure the availability of out-of- 
print materials from Latin America. 


Specialized preparation of librarians 
for international responsibilities 
In far shorter supply than books in Spanish 
required to meet the reading and research 
needs of the users of libraries in the United 
States, whether school, public, college, univer- 
sity, or special library, are the librarians with 
training, background, experience, and lan- 
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guage facility to respond adequately to the in- 
ternational commitments of libraries. They 
are needed in sizable numbers for the selec- 
tion process, for acquisitions work, for cata- 
loging, and for serving the collections and 
guiding the user to the book or information 
he wants in all of these various kinds of li- 
braries. Many of them learn, of course, on the 
job and expand their reading ability in var- 
ious languages at least at a minimum level for 
some of the tasks. 

The commitments of universities, however, 
to assist in the improvement of institutions of 
higher learning in other countries usually re- 
quire eventually some sort of library advisory 
services to the developing institution. This 
may take the form of a brief survey or it may 
involve a long-term program such as that of 
the University of Chile-UCLA contract 
whereby the associate librarian of UCLA has 
spent a two-year period in Santiago aiding in 
the complete restructuring of the university's 
130-odd independent libraries into four or five 
major central libraries. Staff of the Chilean 
university library in the meantime were en- 
gaged in in-service training at UCLA and else- 
where. In other cases American librarians 
have assumed with foundation or governmen- 
tal support the direction of a university li- 
brary while a director and personnel are 
being trained in the U.S. or elsewhere, such as 
in the case of the Rockefeller Foundation proj- 
ect at the Universidad del Valle in Cali, Co- 
lombia, or the AID contract with St. Louis 
University for the organization of a new li- 
brary at the Catholic University in Quito. It 
was to the American Library Association that 
the Ford Foundation turned for advice on the 
organization of a library system and school 
for the new University of Brasilia. Various 
0.5. librarians have served as advisors on the 
buildings, organization and collection of this 
new library system, and on the creation of a 
new library school through a special commit- 
tee of the ALA International Relations Com- 
mittee. 

The growing interrelationship between the 
nations of the world leads one to conclude 
that the need for librarians with specialized 
knowledge and capacity for international ac- 
tivities will increase in the years to come. Li- 
brary schools, or at least some of them, there- 
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fore, must determine how to prepare future li- 
brarians more adequately to satisfy this need. 
The University of Texas initiated, with Ford 
Foundation funds now exhausted, an imagina- 
tive program combining formal library train- 
ing with Latin American area studies in a 
two-year special program. NDEA funds made 
possible an Institute on Latin American and 
Spanish Bibliography and Librarianship at 
the University of Illinois and on library ser- 
vices to bilingual children at Our Lady of the 
Lake College in San Antonio. The study of 
Latin American bibliography and the book- 
trade has been offered by other institutions. 
Still more institutions in recent years have of- 
fered courses in comparative librarianship 
and the international aspects of librarianship 
in general. The library school of the Kansas 
State Teachers College at Emporia has under- 
taken to train Cuban refugee lawyers for li- 
brary service in the United States. Federal 
funds are currently available for institutes to 
be held by library schools for the specialized 
training of librarians. It is to be hoped that 
more library schools will take advantage of 
this opportunity to undertake to prepare 
young as well as more experienced librarians 
for international service. 

"These courses, however, are of little value to 
the experienced librarian selected and willing 
to undertake a foreign assignment for the U.S. 
government, an international organization, or 
a foundation with little or no advanced notice. 
Far too frequently he has had little or no pre- 
vious knowledge of the life and culture of the 
country or of the institution to which he is 
being sent and is given little or no orientation 
on elements which could be of help to him be- 





“, . . the need for librarians with special- 


ized knowledge and capacity for inter- 
national activities will increase in the 
years to come.” 





iore and after he arrives there. The level of 
education and library development in this 
country has not prepared him to understand 
the problems of a developing nation without 
books in its own language or languages, with- 


out technical manuals in its language for the 
organization of its collections, and without 
bibliographical tools. АП too frequently the 
resultant effects of his consultantship have 
fallen short of optimum hopes for lack of 
knowledge and language facility. It is to be 
hoped that in the future such agencies as the 
new International Library Information Center 
of the Graduate School of Library and Infor- 
mation Sciences of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, the Office of International Librarian- 
ship, Learning Resources and Information 
Services of SUNY, the Pan American Union, 
the Asia Foundation, and the new Interna- 
tional Relations Office of ALA in Washington 
can be more effectively used for the orienta- 
tion of such advisers, whether they be direc- 
tors of large libraries or beginning librarians. 

Plans should be made on a regular basis 
for the provision of annual training courses 
or seminars as well as language training for 
American librarians who are to be engaged or 
hope to become engaged in technical assis- 
tance missions, and all of those who go at 
leest on U.S. government-financed projects 
should be expected to take one of them. This 
might be done through the Foreign Service 


` Institute or by other agencies or schools. Li- 


brary schools with special international inter- 
ests should offer regular courses on interna- 
ticnal aspects of librarianship, or on compara- 
tive librarianship, to new students. Occasional 
meetings, seminars, or courses dealing with 
special aspects of international librarianship 
should be planned and held. 

A passing mention, at least, must be made 
of the large number of U.S. librarians who 
have been employed in the last twenty years 
or so in U.S. Information Libraries, the 
Armed Services libraries, and in special li- 
brary operations of AID and other govern- 
ment agencies. In Latin America alone in the 
last few years, some 200 American librarians 
have been engaged in organizing and adminis- 
tering or working in libraries, in teaching li- 
brary science, or in providing advisory ser- 
vices. About 40 recent surveys of university li- 
braries in Latin America have been made by 
American librarians. Well over 1000 Ameri- 
cen librarians with foreign experience were 
recorded in the 1967 Foreign Service Direc- 
tory of American Librarians. 
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Foreign visiting librarians 

The internationalization of librarianship is 
strongly felt in the impact of foreign librari- 
ans and library school students coming to the 
United States to observe library practices and 
attend library school. They come individually, 
frequently unannounced, for short and long 
periods of time, and they come in large 
groups, on their own, sponsored by the U.S. 
government, foundations, or on scholarships 
from international organizations, or sent by 
their own institutions. All too seldom has an 
adequate program been planned for them even 
when they come under the auspices of the 
U.S. government. Certain libraries which for 
one reason or another have received interna- 
tional fame and acclaim are usually the only 
ones on their list of libraries to visit, although 
these very libraries may be the ones least ap- 
propriate for them to observe in depth. The 
number of foreign librarians coming to these 
shores on international exchange and study 
programs and by other means far exceeds the 
capacity of these libraries to absorb or even 
to attend to them superficially. At the same 
time, there are other libraries comparable in 
size to those of the visitors which would be 
more appropriate for observation of services 
and techniques and for practice work. How- 
ever, it must be pointed out that individual 
visitors, observers, and trainees are the full- 
time responsibility of at least one person dur- 
ing the entire time of their visit to the library. 
The manpower crisis in libraries in the United 
States makes foreign visitors an increasing 
burden rather than the pleasure and means of 
mutual benefit which it once was when fewer 
librarians visited American libraries and the 
libraries themselves had fewer domestic and 
international responsibilities. 

Casual visits of foreign librarians to large 
libraries are sometimes taken care of by a per- 
son assigned to the task in much the same way 
that visits by other American librarians are 
handled. The problem reaches serious propor- 
tions when government agencies or private 
foundations bring library personnel from the 
developing countries to the United States who 
lack academic and professional background 
and without time or ability to enter and com- 
plete a full library science course either in 
their own country or the United States. Li- 
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braries are frequently asked to give them “in- 
service training” for a period of weeks or 
months. The fallacies in the reasoning behind 
this plan of action for the preparation of li- 
brary personnel, especially from the develop- 
ing countries, lead to frustration on the part 
of the library staff and less than effective learn- 
ing on the part of the foreign visitor. 

As the need for improved library services 
becomes more apparent in developing coun- 
tries, we can assume that more ill-prepared li- 
brary personnel will seek to observe or do 
practice work in U.S. libraries. A trainee of 
this nature is the full-time obligation of some- 
one. Few of the professional tasks and not 
many of the nonprofessional tasks can be 
turned over to him. Some better plan must be 
devised for the regular annual scheduling of 
training courses, and sufficient publicity given 
to them to permit advanced planning by all 
concerned. 

Libraries in developing countries have little 
in common with the highly developed libraries 
of the United States, especially the large re- 
search libraries. Personnel of such developing 
libraries should net be scheduled for work in 
large institutions, but rather in libraries com- 
parable to their own in size and problems. It 
is recommended, therefore, that if the. U.S. 
government is to continue assistance to insti- 
tutional development in other countries, it 
must also.plan to subsidize certain selected 
smaller libraries in the U.S. to serve as train- 
ing centers so that they may employ addi- 
tional personnel, as they would teachers in a 
school, to supervise their practice work or to 
replace those who must do the supervising. 
The apprenticeship system only works well so 
long as the apprentice works with the enter- 
prise at least long enough to compensate for 
the time spent in training him. 

Many foreign librarians come to the United 
States on their own resources or those of their 


‚ institutions and are not brought as a part of 


the program of government, international or- 
ganizations, or foundations. Often their stay 
here is not as effective as it should be for lack 
of orientation. Many of those who come under 
specific programs suffer also because of sched- 
uling done by people who are not librarians 
and are not familiar with the library picture 
in the U.S. The Committee on Foreign Visit- 
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ing Librarians of the Council of National Li- 
brary Ássociations for years has sought funds 
for the maintenance of a center, manned by 
professional librarians with international ex- 
perience and a wide knowledge of libraries in 
the U.S., to aid both the visitor and the insti- 
tution he is to visit. If the exchange of persons 
program of the U.S. government and other 
agencies is to be expanded or even continued, 
plans must be made to obviate unplanned or 
poorly planned visits which do not achieve 
reasonably optimum success, but overburden 
certain libraries unnecessarily. 


Foreign students in U.S. library schools 


The influx of foreign students into Ameri- 
can library schools has brought with it serious 
problems above and beyond those of the for- 
eign student in undergraduate general courses. 
At one point more than half of the student 
body at one library school was foreign. This 
situation prejudiced the effective preparation 
of the American students for their future 
professional responsibilities. The difficulty of 
equating undergraduate academic study and 
the professional courses in the field of librari- 
anship given usually at the undergraduate 


“А plan should be drafted for the more 
effective training in U.S. library schools 
for students from abroad." 


level in other countries of the world with what 
is required for entrance into graduate level li- 
brary schools in this country must be faced 
realistically as soon as possible and eased 
somehow. 

The underdevelopment of libraries in the 
developing countries points to the fact that 
more and more students will be coming to the 
United States for training, and some reason- 
able plan must be devised to satisfy their 
needs. The creation and support of regional li- 
brary schools in the developing areas has been 
suggested as one means of local training out- 


side the United States. In general, all precau-: 


tions should be taken to see that foreign stu- 
dents exhaust all national and regional possi- 
bilities for study before coming to the U.S., 
and only the mature professionals should be 
encouraged to come here for advanced study. 


Planning must be done on the national level 
to satisfy the world's library needs created by 
the position of the United States in the world 
and by its preeminence in the library field. 
However, much research needs to be done in 
matters involving library services to the popu- 
lation of the United States and to respond to 
our international responsibilities. Ап example 
of such research would be a study of the cur- 
ricula of library schools and area study pro- 
grams to determine which ones are in the best 
position to provide adequate training for for- 
eign students and, for that matter, for interna- 
tional activities of American librarians. 
Should there not be greater use made of those 
institutions with strong international studies 
programs in certain areas for the training of 
students from that area? : 

A plan should be drafted for the more ef- 
fective training in U.S. library schools for stu- 
dents from abroad. One aspect of the plan 
would provide for advanced training for li- 
brarians and library school teachers. Only in 
the absence of national or regional schools 
and in exceptional cases should students be 
accepted in U.S. schools without the qualifica- 
tions for study at the graduate level. For 
them, thought should be given to the desir- 
ability of the establishment of an Interna- 
tional Institute for Librarians, or perhaps li- 
brary technicians, for the lower-level under- 
graduate training oi library personnel who for 
over-riding reasons must be brought to the 


US. 


Internationalization of library services 


Only with reluctance have the American 
people in general awakened to their involve- 
ment in world affairs. Not without protest do 
they consider any national or personal respon- 
sibility in the progress of the developing coun- 
tries of the world. So it has been in general 
with American librarians despite the previous 
paragraphs. The American library profession 
has been content to revel in vicarious pleasure 
and to leave international relations outside the 
United States to those “happy few” whose 
names appear in the Foreign Service Directo- 
ry—or to the less than 1000 members of the 
International Relations Round Table—about 1 
in 35. That for the first time the membership 
of the American Library Association is ac- 
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tually engaged in international relations 
through its present support of the Washington 
International Relations Office merits repeat- 
ing. 

Yet American libraries themselves already 
reflect the internationalization of library ser- 
vices in terms of their collections, their rela- 
tionships, and services. They will in the future 
have an even more important role to play in 
this trend. On the national level, the National 
Library of Medicine is collaborating with the 
Pan American Health Organization in the 
creation of a regional medical library at the 
University of S&o Paulo, in Brazil, for exam- 
ple. University and specialized libraries in the 
United States have entered into mutual devel- 
opmental agreements with those of Latin 
America. A new Regional Program for Scien- 
tific and Technological Development within 
the OAS has developed as a result of recom- 
mendations of a special group of scientists 
created by the American Presidents in 1967 at 
Punta del Este, who called for the identifica- 
tion of “centers of excellence” for special as- 
sistance from the program. A natural outcome 
of this will be the creation of a network of re- 
gional libraries in the specific scientific and 
technological fields of importance to the devel- 
opment of Latin America. It is certain that 
their relationships with similar specialized li- 
braries in the United States will be immediate 
and constant. 

Of similar import is the approval of a pro- 
gram for the development of school and uni- 
versity libraries as part of a new Regional 
Program for Educational Development by the 
Inter-American Cultural Council in Maracay, 
Venezuela, in February 1968, which also ap- 
proved the regional science program. 

As American libraries and librarians pre- 
pare for the expansion of library services to 
their own people, in the face of ever-increas- 
ing complexity of knowledge and expansion of 
publishing, they must prepare for closer and 
more effective relations with other nations of 
the world and with their peoples and institu- 
tions. To do so will require planning on the 
part of the library profession. It will require a 
more formal partnership of the profession 
with official agencies as well as with other pri- 
vate organizations, for libraries are not insti- 
tutions apart from the mainstream of life. It 
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cannot risk an analogy with the military and 
the age-old refrain that “war is too important 
to be left to the generals.” Working closely 
with the National Advisory Committee on Li- 
braries and other high-level groups on both 
the national and international scenes, the 
American library profession must seek to 
identify not only the problems it has in giving 
library services to its immediate communities 
but those of an international nature and re- 
lated to an international community. 

A series of studies is needed on the role of 
libraries as part of the developmental needs of 
other countries as well as research on what 
U.S. librarians and libraries need to help 
them carry out their international responsibil- 
ities. Many of these areas for research have 
been mentioned in previous paragraphs. They 
lie not only in the fields of acquisition by li- 
braries of materials from other countries and 
in the possibility of exchange of materials 
with libraries in other countries, but in the 
bibliographical control of materials published 
elsewhere, the compilation of selection lists of 
various kinds, informational services on Latin 
America, in the advanced training of foreign 
librarians in U.S. library schools and through 
observation and in-service training in U.S. li- 
braries, and in the training of American li- 
brarians for a positive contribution to the de- 
velopment of library services in developing 
countries. Cooperation, however, is a two-way 
street. When we reach that joyous state when 
the developing countries of the world have 
something approximating adequate library 
services, we can relax our endeavors, look 
more complacently on the world-wide library 
scene, and languish once again into the eupho- 
ria of "international library cooperation." 


This article is based on memoranda submit- 
ted to the National Advisory Commission on 
Libraries and on a paper given at the Confer- 
ence on International Librarianship held at 
Kansas State University, Manhattan, October 
14, 1967. 
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Don't forget to pick up your Convention Date Booklet at the 
PRENTICE-HALL booths 1005, 1006 and 1007 in the Municipal 


Auditorium, June 23 to 27... 
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- In the building of such fine furniture as this, 
there is no substitute for infinite patience 
and the skilled hands of a true craftsman. 
You will find that every piece in the 















Library Collection bears unmistakable 
evidence of the artisan’s touch and his 

pride in the superb quality of his workmanship. 
No effort has been spared to imbue the 
Library Collection with the look of luxury 
coupled with consummate good taste. 
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Reference Works for Libraries 





by Kenneth T. Slack 


It has been said we should spend more time 
shaping our buildings because they in turn 
play a major role in shaping our lives. Win- 
ston Churchill argued this point effectively 
in a debate after the bombing of the House 
of Parliament in England during World War 
II. He insisted on restoring the long, narrow 
room where seats for the government and 
the loyal opposition face each other. 

A modern legislative chamber built after 
the French pattern, Churchill thundered, 
would result in political fragmentation like 
the French. His argument that the architec- 
ture of the room helped to shape the British 
achievement in self-government was convinc- 
ing, and the House of Parliament was re- 
stored rather than redesigned. 

The planners of the new University of Utah 
Library had similar feelings when they set 
out to design a building several years ago. 
They were aware of the influence of architec- 
tural forms on institutions because of re- 
strictive and limited space in the old building. 

In terms of service to patrons, all that 
could be "shaped" in the cramped quarters 





The new University of Utah Library is built out of gigantic 
cast stone panels made of white quartz chips in a natural 
cement matrix. 


Our Buildings 
Shape Us 


of the old George Thomas Library was a 
traditional, custodial storehouse or reservoir 
of knowledge. The public service role in the 
old building was one of tending the reservoir 
and to a limited extent showing the student 
and faculty researcher where he or she could 
dip up the pail of knowledge. 

The compelling need of the fast-growing 
university in its struggle to keep pace with 
the knowledge explosion, however, was for a 
better-organized and larger reservoir. It 
needed the means to smoothly pipe its con- 
tents to every teaching and reference situ- 
ation. 

“University libraries of today are changing 
rapidly,” said Ralph D. Thomson, director 
of the university libraries, in his Architec- 
tural Design Program prepared for archi- 
tects. “In the past, the library’s emphasis was 
on acquisition and conservation of knowl- 
edge. These functions are still very important, 
but today’s emphasis is on making recorded 
knowledge readily available to scholars in 
accordance to their individual needs.” 

And so the planners asked for a building 
that would allow the shaping of a reference 
service to satisfy every questioner. The build- 
ing also needed a different concept for the 
librarian. No longer was he or she to be a 
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mere custodian. In the new role, the librarian 
was to be a key link between the researcher 
and his research. She was to bring him all 
that was relevant, and to bring it with a mini- 
mum of waste motion. 

The new building, with these concepts in- 
corporated in the design, went up on the 
university campus last year. It was the largest 
university library built on any campus in 
America in 1967. It opened the first of the 
year and dedication ceremonies were held 
May 17. 

Among the features of the new building 
allowing an in-depth reference service is the 
provision for centralization of every custo- 
dial service. In the old building, every sub- 
ject collection had its own circulation desk. 
The new building deliberately centralizes this 
function at a large circulation desk located 
to serve every collection with efficiency equal 
to or better than the several previous sepa- 
rate units. This desk is designed to accommo- 





e Mr. Slack is associate director of libraries in 
charge оў public services at the University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City. 
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A gigantic atrium gives 
the library a "breathing 
heart" and enables pa- 
trons to orient them- 
selves. Skylights provide 
even illumination. 


date eventually an automated loan records 
system with on-line terminals to the univer- 
sity computer center. 

The central circulation complex also in- 
cludes offices and facilities for handling stack 
management from this point rather than from 
each of the subject collections. The responsi- 
bility of keeping the collections in order is 
borne solely by the stack manager who works 
from the central circulation complex. 

A considerable amount of clerical work 
was assumed by the public services staff in 
the old building. Because of cramped tech- 
nical services facilities, it was necessary for the 
public services division to maintain separate 
check-in records for serials, documents, and the 
publications of such agencies as the Atomic 
Energy Commission and Rand Corporation, 
to name but a few. Also, personnel of the 
several subject collections performed what 
amounted to a second revision of all their 
cataloging as they compared books with cards 
before filing the cards in their department 
catalogs. An entirely adequate technical ser- 
vices facility, which occupies about 19,000 
square feet of space in the new building, will 
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result in all of these custodial tasks being 
accomplished more efficiently away from the 
public services departments. 

The public services personnel thus freed 
may now devote their attention to developing 
subject specialization. The professional li- 
brarians in public services will be encour- 
aged to obtain second master's degrees or 
their equivalents in subject fields. Time for- 
merly spent with custodial responsibilities will 
be used to develop interest profiles of the 
faculty members they serve in order to ac- 
quire increasingly relevant collections and 
provide more meaningful reference service. 
They will systematically review the tables of 
contents of serials received with specific re- 


search projects, curriculums, and faculty in- 
terests in mind. They will devote some time 
each day reading and studying to stay expert 
in their specialized fields. 

The new building has been deliberately 
designed for a total media approach to the 
development of subject collections. All the 
pamphlets, government documents, micro- 
forms, periodicals, and books on a particular 
subject are brought together in subject col- 
lections. The older building dictated organi- 
zation by form rather than subject. 

The new building looks to future automa- 
tion applications for the retrieval of informa- 
tion from computers and networks of libraries. 
Most of these are for the future, but to 


In the O. C. Tanner Room, furnished by a Salt Lake City philanthropist, lush avocado-colored carpet contrasts with 


Mexican onyx. 


in 
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The circulation desk in the new library can handle a large flow of students. Library officicls are gearing their op- 


eration for computerized automation. 


begin with, a dial access system enabling 
patrons to request and receive educational 
programs on tape or record is provided. The 
beginning system is audio only, but it has 
been deliberately designed for adding video 
capabilities. The initial system has 30 chan- 
nels from which information can be auto- 
matically retrieved at 118 individual remote 
stations and 6 group listening stations. The 
individual stations are equipped with a tele- 
phone dial, a headset jack, volume control, 
and earphones. Closed circuit television is 
also available in the Audiovisual complex 
which also includes various mechanisms for 
listening and viewing single concept films. 
Conduits in floors and ceilings are provided, 
looking forward to the eventual provision of 
dial access to all forms of information in 
every individual study station throughout the 
building. eee 
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University of Utah Library 
Architect—Lorenzo Young and Partners, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Gross Area—300,000 sq. ft. 
Total Cost—$6,750,000 


Book Capacity—1.5 million volumes 


Access Listening Stations—112 individ- 
ual; 6 group (ultimate capacity, 400) 


Total Number of Rooms—641 
Individual Carrels—1179 
Faculty Research Stations—164 
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Abingdon's £all books £or children 


ELF KING JOE 


Bv ErHELYN M. PARKINSON; IL- 
LUSTRATED BY CORNELIA BROWN. 
When his twenty doting aunts 
put him on a diet, Jonathan Sha- 
limar Socrates Pal-o-mes Zanzi- 
bar, Elf King Joe hitches up his 
flittermice and flies to find a 
queen! Delightfully rhymed. 
Ages 5-8. $3.25 


WHERE THEY GO 
IN WINTER 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY 
MARGARET М/АВІМС Buck. The 
animals, birds, fish, insects— 
where are they when snow falls? 
Factual answers, realistic draw- 
ings make a book the young na- 
ture lover will cherish. Ages 9-14. 
Cloth, $3.50; paper, $1.75 


THINGS WE LIKE TO DO 


By EvELYN ANDRE. Handsome 
photographs, bright color, short 
rhymes catch the excitement of a 
child’s world, from eating ice 
cream to climbing a jungle gym. 
An album of pleasure for young 


THE THIRTY 
GILT PENNIES 


By ALICE GEER KELSEY; ILLUS- 
TRATED BY GORDON LAITE. А leg- 
end beautifully retold, beauti- 
fully illustrated. Thirty coins are 
traced from their origin in Ur to 
glory in Bethlehem, shame in 
Jerusalem. Ages 8-12. $3.50 


WHO NEEDS 
AN OIL WELL? 


By RUTH UNRAU; ILLUSTRATED BY 
JAN GLEYSTEEN. For young Matt 
in depression-plagued Oklahoma, 
an oilwell is the end of the rain- 
bow, the answer to his problem. 
With one, he can go to high 
school. Ages 10-14. $4.50 


THE STRAWBERRY THUMB 


By BARBARA KLIMOWICZ; ILLUS- 
TRATED BY GLORIA KAMEN. While 
other children run and play, 
Anna-May sucks her thumb. 
Nothing helps until a special vis- 
itor comes with the perfect rem- 








illustrations from 


readers and lookers on. Ages 3-7. edy. Appealing illustration, Elf King Joe 
$2 catchy rhyme. Ages 4-7. $2.95 

VISIT OUR BOOTH ...NO.544 AND 545 ABINGDON PRESS 
ON ORDERS ОЕ $50 OR MORE AT THE CONVENTION ... Nashville 
TRANSPORTATION IS FREE! New York 
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We've got two numbers 
Mr. Dewey never heard of. 





JL 
YSPERRY RAND LIBRARY BUREAU 
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WE 
CAN SUPPLY 
ANY 
JUVENILE BOOK 
IN PRINT 


Professional Library Staff Pre-Processing 
Nearly 20,000 Titles in Stock at All times Experienced Jobbers in Juvenile Literature 
Newly Enlarged, Modernized Facilities Competitive Prices 


A Quarter-Century of Experience 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE LITERATURE 


CHARLES M. GARDNER COMPANY 


749 North Keyser Avenue, Scranton, Pennsylvania 18501 


VISIT US AT BOOTH 405, AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, JUNE 23-29 
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55555 


by John McCrossan 


Which agency or agencies should one ap- 
proach for funds to support a specific library- 
related research project? Do particular fund- 
ing organizations favor certain types of proj- 
ects, ie., studies of users, library administra- 
tion, automation, etc.? 

Members of the library profession are ask- 
ing these and related questions with increas- 
ing frequency. These include the relatively few 
librarians and library school faculty and stu- 
dents who do research themselves and the 
many librarians who are engaged in identi- 
fying problems which need to be studied by 
others. The latter group is composed of li- 
brary administrators and members of the 
many professional committees which have 
some special interest in research. 

In the future even more librarians will be 
involved in research since increasing amounts 
of money are becoming available for practical 
types of research projects. Moreover, the 
public library in particular, which is seeking 
new tasks to perform, as much of its school-re- 
lated work is taken over by good school li- 
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How to Get a 


braries, may turn to doing certain kinds of 
practical research, such as creating new refer- 
ence tools and experimenting with new types 
of services and materials for adults and for the 
nonschool needs of children. 

А number of libraries have recently re- 
ceived funds to do research work. The Akron 
Public Library, for example, received a grant 
of $18,790 from the Ohio State Library for 
the indexing of the Akron Beacon Journal. 
That sum was matched by an equal amount of 
APL funds. Several Ohio libraries and a num- 
ber of out-of-state libraries have already ex- 
pressed an interest in purchasing copies of the 
index when it is completed. Apparently, it is 
felt that it will be a useful reference tool. The 
San Diego Public Library received a grant 
from the San Diego Union for indexing that 
newspaper. Another example is an investiga- 
tion of school-public library relations being 
done at the Enoch Pratt Free Library with a 
grant from E. P. Dutton. Several libraries 
have received grants for feasibility studies in 
the area of automation, and others have been 
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Grant for Library Research 


given funds for experiments in service to the 
disadvantaged. 

The professional literature contains very lit- 
tle discussion of sources of funds for rea- 
search in librarianship, with the exception of 
a few publications about the activities of the 
federal government.' In order to help fill this 
void, the present writer has gathered informa- 
tion about projects financed by agencies other 
than the federal government. Research activi- 
ties of state libraries, even though partially 
supported by federal funds, are included be- 
cause they have received little attention in li- 
brary literature. 

Information for this report was collected by 
studying announcements of projects included 
in the American Library Association Library 
Research Clearinghouse. Some of these studies 
are in progress, and others have been com- 
pleted. Each announcement contains the name 
of the supporting agency, the title of the proj- 
ect, the name of the investigator, and other 
pertinent information.’ In addition, recent is- 
sues of professional journals were scanned for 


announcements of research grants, and var- 
ious catalogs and directories were consulted 
for details about funding agencies and re- 
search organizations. 


Findings 
This investigation revealed that a large 


number of organizations have contributed 
funds for research in librarianship within the 


e Mr. McCrossan is 
assistant professor in 
the Department of Li- 
brary Science at the 
University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. He 
is the founder and 
former director of the 
Center for Library 
Studies of Kent State 
University, Kent, 
Ohio. 
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past several years, many more than the writer 
imagined before embarking on this study. 
Grants have been provided by different types 
of organizations, e.g., foundations, business 
and professional associations, and state li- 
braries, in addition to the federal government. 

During the period under study, more inves- 
tigations of information science and automa- 
tion have received grants than any other type 
of library-related research. Nonetheless, many 
other kinds of projects also received support, 
including such diverse topics as a history of 
regional library development in Kentucky, a 
study of book thefts in academic libraries, and 
an investigation of characteristics of library 
trustees. 

Some of the organizations which have made 
grants for library research are the type which 
might be expected to do so because of their 
well-known interest in library problems. 
Among these are state libraries, the Council 
on Library Resources, and the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. Surprisingly, a considerable number 
of organizations which have not traditionally 
shown special interest in libraries have also 
made such grants. The reasons for this latter 
development are not entirely clear, but per- 
haps some of these organizations felt that cer- 
tain kinds of library-related projects would fit 
into their broad educational or cultural pur- 
poses. In some cases the projects seem to fit 
the purposes of the agencies very well, i.e., the 
study of the relationship between the censor- 
ship of books and periodicals and the commu- 
nity legal process which was funded by the 
Walter E. Meyer Research Institute of Law. 
Other projects received financial support from 
foundations which have particular interest in 
regional or local problems. These organiza- 
tions will consider making grants for various 
types of studies, including library research, as 
long as they have some regional or local appli- 
cation. 

It is not possible to state with finality which 
agencies would be most promising sources of 
funds for specific types of library research 
projects. This investigation of grants made in 
the recent past, however, suggests that most of 
the funding agencies favor certain types of 
projects. A selected list of agencies and of 
projects which they have funded, arranged by 
broad subjects, is contained in Table 1. 
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Studies of services and administration 
of particular types of libraries 


Studies of particular types of libraries have 
been financed by state libraries, foundations, 
and other kinds of organizations. At present, 
state libraries constitute one of the most 
promising sources of funds for public library 
studies. Several of these agencies have con- 
tributed money for such research, usually fed- 
eral grant funds, and probably a number of 
others could be persuaded to support such in- 
vestigations. 

The Illinois State Library is outstanding in 
this regard. In July 1961, it provided a grant 
for the establishment of the Library Research 
Center at the Graduate School of Library Sci- 
ence of the University of Illinois. From that 
time through June 30, 1966, the ISL contrib- 
uted a total of $205,000 to the Center. The 
funds were used for a variety of studies of 
public library services and administration, 
some of particular interest in Illinois and oth- 
ers of more general interest. Some of them 
have been published by the state library in 
monograph form in its research series, and 
others have appeared in professional journals. 
The state libraries of Indiana, Missouri, and 
Wisconsin have also contributed funds for 
projects of the Center.? 

The Library School at the University of 
Wisconsin has carried out several public li- 
brary research projects under grants from the 
Wisconsin Divsion of Library Services (the 
state library agency). The Indiana State Li- 
brary financed a study of automation of indi- 
vidual reading lists in public libraries, the re- 
search being directed by staff members of the 
state library and of Indiana University. The 
Ohio State Library supported an investigation 
of library services for the visually and physi- 
cally handicapped. This research was done by 
Kent State University's Center for Library 
Studies. 

Statewide surveys of public library service 
have been funded by a number of state librar- 
ies, including those of California, Illinois, and 
Ohio. 

Certain foundations have shown particular 
interest in the problems of college and re- 
search libraries. The Council on Library Re- 
sources has supported various studies of spe- 
cial interest to these libraries, including the 
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investigation of book thefts in academic li- 
braries and the study of archival practices in 
the ancient world which are listed in the table. 
The National Science Foundation has also 
funded a number of such studies. Опе exam- 
ple is the inquiry into decision-making proce- 
dures in the acquisition of science library 
materials. NSF also supported a study of in- 
formation systems management in small lib- 
eral arts college libraries and an investigation 
of on-line automation of the Washington State 
University Library. NSF is not a foundation 
in the usual sense since it is an independent 
agency of the United States government and 
receives an annual appropriation from Con- 
gress. Its budget for 1966 was $480,000,000.* 

Very few school library studies have re- 
ceived funds from the sources investigated. 
This seems most ironic at a time when there is 
great national interest in the development of 
school libraries, and it probably would not be 
difficult to secure funds for promising re- 
search in this area. Perhaps one reason for 
this lack of research is that very few school li- 
brarians enroll in doctoral programs, and re- 
search is emphasized in the doctoral studies 
much more than in the master's programs; 
therefore, few would have the research-mind- 
edness or skills necessary for doing a complex 
research project. This argument can be 
strengthened by pointing out the many studies 
in the academic and public library fields 
which have been carried out by library school 
doctoral students and by librarians and li- 
brary school faculty members who have re- 
ceived a doctorate. Fortunately, the number of 
school librarians who enroll in doctoral pro- 
grams is increasing. 

Perhaps it should be pointed out that sev- 
eral school library studies have recently re- 
ceived funds from the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, including a very interesting investigation 
of reading guidance in the elementary school 
which is being done at the University of 
South Florida. The demonstration-research 
projects of the Knapp Foundation should also 
be included. 


Studies of information science 
and automation 


First of all, it should be mentioned that sev- 
eral federal government agencies, including 


the USOE and NSF, have great interest in 
these areas and have granted funds for var- 
ious studies of this kind. Professional organi- 
zations which have a particular interest in the 
library or type of library in question also are 
promising possibilities for support. Several 
examples of studies supported by such organi- 
zations are included in the table, including the 
feasibility study for a visual science informa- 
tion retrieval center which was funded by the 
American Ácademy of Optometry and the sur- 
vey of automation progress in archives, sup- 
ported by a grant from the Society of Ameri- 
can Archivists. 

А. wide variety of other types of agencies 
has also given grants for studies of informa- 
tion science or automation. Since this is pres- 
ently an area of consuming interest to numer- 
ous organizations, one should not have any 
difficulty securing funds for a promising study 
of this kind. 


User studies 


An investigator who would like to do a 
study of use of books or libraries would be 
wise to approach his state library, particularly 
if the study involved public libraries in some 
way. Ás shown in the table, a number of in- 
vestigations of this kind have been supported 
by state library agencies. 

Certain foundations also have interest in 
user studies. The Carnegie Corporation has 
supported various studies related to adult edu- 
cation, including the investigation of adult 
book reading listed in the table. The Fund for 
Adult Education, which received financial 
backing from the Ford Foundation, contrib- 
uted money for the Library Community Proj- 
ect and other studies of library adult services. 


Technical problems 


The Council on Library Resources has been 
outstanding in its support of studies of var- 
ious technical problems, two of which are 
listed in the table. It has financed a number of 
such projects through the ALA Office for Re- 
search and Development, which includes the 
Library Technology Program. That agency has 
sponsored quite a number of studies in this 
area and has received funds for these investi- 
gations from various organizations. Anyone 
interested in doing such a study would be wise 
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to contact ALA's Office for Research and De- 
velopment. 

Business and professional organizations 
which have a direct concern with the technical 
problems in question also make grants for 
such studies. Several examples of technical 
studies supported by these organizations are 
in the table, including the investigation of 
copying and duplicating practices which was 
funded by the American Textbook Institute 
and the American Book Publishers Council. 


Studies of particular local 
or regional significance 


If a proposed study has special regional or 
local importance, one should find out whether 
there are any foundations which have special 
interest in the geographic area concerned. 
Even though a given foundation has never be- 
fore contributed money for library-related re- 
search, it might do so for a project of this 
kind. 

Many studies of particular interest in a 
given geographic area have received founda- 
tion support. The Mary Reynolds Babcock 
Foundation of Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 
made a grant for a guide to research collec- 
tions in the Southeast; the Ferry Trustee Cor- 
poration of Detroit lent support to an investi- 
gation of automation at the Detroit Public Li- 
brary; the Rockefeller Brothers Fund sup- 
ported a survey of management and finances 
of the New York Public Library. 

State agencies have supported numerous 
studies of statewide significance in the past, 
and they are undoubtedly good prospects for 
future studies of this type. Several examples 
of such projects which were funded by state 
libraries are contained in various sections of 
the table. Another example is the survey of li- 
braries and library users in Connecticut which 
was financed by a grant from the Connecticut 
Research Commission. 


Neglected areas 


This investigation confirmed the writer's be- 
lief that few historical studies and few studies 
of censorship have received support. No one 
knows for sure why it is so difficult to secure 
grants to support studies of library history, 
but one reason for this unfortunate situation 
may be that many consider historical research 
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to be somehow inferior to other types of re- 
search. Prospects are not entirely hopeless 
(note that two such studies are listed in the 
table), but the historical research generally 
has great difficulty in finding financial sup- 
port. A good deal of historical research in li- 
brarianship, some of very high quality, has 
been done by library science doctoral stu- 
dents, but few of these studies have been given 
grants. 

It would seem that one of the most impor- 
tant areas to be researched is that of censor- 
ship. Because there has been little investiga- 
tion of censorship and related matters, such as 
the effects of reading, librarians do not have 
the information they need to make the best de- 
cisions regarding book selection or freedom of 
access to materials. The reasons that such 
studies have not been funded are not clear, 
but it may be that very few agencies will con- 
sider making grants for studies of such a con- 
troversial subject. 

One exception, listed in the table under 
“Miscellaneous” is the study supported by the 
Walter E. Meyer Research Institute of Law. 
That organization undoubtedly has an impor- 
tant stake in the subject. The Playboy Foun- 
dation has expressed interest in granting funds 
for a study of the effect of sensational read- 
ing. According to Playboy’s president, Hugh 
Hefner, that organization considered financ- 
ing an investigation of the effect of “smut” 
on public morals. Robert S. Preuss, vice-presi- 
dent of the Playboy Foundation and Magazine 
said, “There really hasn't been much research 
about the effects of smut. Such a study would 
fit in with our goals."* 


Sources of information 
about funding agencies 
There are a number of catalogs and directo- 
ries which are useful for finding information 
about sources of research funds, a few of 
which are discussed here. Grant Data Quar- 
terly, published by Academic Media, Inc., is, 
as its subtitle indicates, a journal devoted to 
the collection and dissemination of grant in- 
formation and opportunities. This periodical 
began publication in January 1967, and it in- 
cludes grant programs of government, busi- 
ness and professional organizations, and foun- 
dations. Each entry gives a great deal of use- 
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ful information, including the type of grants 
available (research grants, post-doctoral fel- 
lowships, etc.), the purpose of the grant pro- 
gram, eligibility, financial data about the 
agency, and other pertinent information. 

The Foundation Directory, the new edition 
of which was published in 1967 by the Russell 
Sage Foundation for the Foundation Library 
Center, covers a considerably greater number 
of foundations than the Grant Data Quarterly. 
The former tool has good indexes and is in 
general a useful volume, but it does not usu- 
ally give quite as full or specific information 
about each organization as does the latter 
tool. 

The Encyclopedia of Associations (5th ed., 
Gale Research Co., 1968) is sometimes useful 
for researchers since it lists a large number of 
national organizations of many different types 
—agriculture, government, education, public 
affairs, veterans, labor, etc. It includes a brief 
description of agencies and often indicates 
that a particular one is interested in certain 
types of research. It also gives the name and 
address of each association and the name and 
title of its chief official. 

The Catalog of Federal Assistance Pro- 
grams (Office of Economic Opportunity, 
1967) is extremely useful for information 
about federal government programs, including 
research programs. This document explains 
the nature and purpose of each program, spec- 
ifies major eligibility requirements, indicates 
where one should apply, and lists articles or 
pamphlets which describe the program. 

The Carnegie Commission on the Future of 
Higher Education is developing an Inventory 
of Current Research. Investigators are being 
asked for information about research they are 
doing about higher education, including aca- 
demic libraries. Continuing reports on the 
contents of the inventory will be made. 


State support for research 


In conclusion, it seems clear that a large va- 
riety of agencies contribute funds for library 
or library-related research. These include not 
only organizations which have traditionally 
shown interest in library problems but also 
many other organizations which have, for one 
reason or another, decided to grant funds for 
research in librarianship. The largest single 


group of library-related studies which have re- 
ceived grants within recent years are con- 
cerned with some aspect of information sci- 
ence or automation, but many other types of 
studies have also received support. 

This writer is convinced that research in li- 
brarianship would receive a tremendous “shot 
in the arm" if other state libraries followed 
the excellent example of the Illinois State Li- 
brary and provided regular support of the re- 
search programs of their local graduate li- 
brary schools. This is best if done on the basis 
of continuing annual appropriations rather 
than on the basis of individual grants for spe- 
cific projects since the former procedure 
would permit a library school to employ and 
retain permanent research staff. Benefits to the 
state library are many, including the comple- 
tion of complex research projects by qualified 
specialists and relieving state library staff of 
some research duties, not to mention the pres- 
tige acquired by the state library because of 
its sponsorship of research. 

The fact that so many organizations have 
contributed to so many different types of li- 
brary-related studies does not guarantee that 
any given proposal will be funded. It does 
seem to be a good sign, however, that chances 
of securing grants for research in librarian- 
ship are very good. 
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Now there's a better 
way to handle 

35mm 4 
microfilm. „г 







Information Design introduces an exciting new concept in microfilm 
handling systems. 


The elaments of the system: O А 35mm cartridge that replaces the roll. 
Ci A simple converter that adapts reel-type readers for cartridge use 
O A storage carrousel that is both compact and easily expandable, 


Put this ID system together and you have the modern, low cost, high efficiency answer to 
microfilm use and storage. New protection for the film itself with cartridges that thread 
automatically, are permanently labeled, never miswound ог тіз еа, Transferring your 
present roll film to cariridges is quick anc 
easy and the simple converter means you 
continue to utilize your existing readers. 
With the expandable, rotary carrousel you 
can store from 60 to 576 cartridges in 40% 
less file space. 


See us at the ALA Show, If-you can't 
? make the show, write for full details, 755 
Loma Verde, Palo Alto, Calif, 94308, Tele- 
phone (415) 327-1204, Dept. 20-E. 





INFCRMATION DESIGN, INC. 
THE USER-ORIENTED COMPANY 
Booth 818 lower level © Dealerships are being established now in selected territories. 


*H. S. "Buster" Splwak, President; Leonard Nelson, Executive Vice President 
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We build bracket stacks to.stay' 
built, апа that makes us.kind of 
таге, these days. But we know that 
“a library i is a lifetime investment 
or you, so we build equipment 
to last a lifetime. 


‘ough, rugged stack shelves 
that shrug off abuse. 











- Smooth, edgeless shelves that 
can't һагт:а 'hair on 
Hemingway’ s head. 


And good- -looking, too, for 
our. designers know the value 
. Of pleasing the eye as well 
as nourishing | the mind. 


‘Our bracket stacks. were designed. 
^ апа built to hold books, 

‘newspapers, magazines. And 
occasionally a young reader. 
. Everything about our library units 
"is made.the way library equipment 
' ought to be. Equipmentthat 
looks good.and works well—a 
. solid, lasting investment. 


LIBRARY 


Bivision- 





ART METAL 


a special study 





by Richard J. Muller 


The following article is based on the project's 
first year, which ended July 1967, and is there- 
fore to be considered a preliminary report. A 
fuller, more conclusive article will follow re- 
porting the complete findings and recommen- 
dations of the project. 


The Office of Branch Libraries, New York 
Public Library, has been conducting a study 
of large-print books and their use in public li- 
braries. In June 1966, the library received, 
through the Division of Library Development 
of the State Education Department, a Library 
Services and Construction Act grant from the 
federal government for a one-year demonstra- 
tion project. This has now been renewed for 
an additional year. 

Under the supervision of Katherine L. 
O’Brien, coordinator of adult services, the 
project was organized to test and evaluate the 
need for, use of, and interest in large-print 
books by adult readers with severe sight limi- 
tations. A‘ grant of- $56,500 was initially re- 
ceived, later increased to $78,000, for the first 
year of operation in order to purchase books, 
provide salaries for an administrative assis- 


tant and a clerk-typist, to produce promo- 
tional materials and purchase essential equip- 
ment. Approximately $56,000 of the final bud- 
get was allotted for the purchase of book 
materials. Other major budget items included 
an 18-point typewriter and a number of special 
shelving units to accommodate the unique size 
of these books and to facilitate browsing by 
handicapped readers. 

Specific questions being tested by the pro- 
ject are 1) whether a reader with a sight han- 
dicap can or will travel to a library center to 
obtain these materials or is limited to the use 
of his local library; 2) whether a reader is 


e Mr. Muller is ad- 
ministrative assistant 
to the demonstration 
project in large-print 
books of the New 
York Public Library. 





willing to reserve books from a list and have 
them sent from a central collection to his local 
library rather than making his selection di- 
rectly; 3) whether titles in this format are 
practical for public library circulation. and 
their degree of reader satisfaction. 

Basic to the project has been the accumula- 
tion of book stocks of adult large-print titles 
now being printed commercially and supple- 
menting these with additional titles, specifi- 
cally chosen by the project's Book Selection 
Committee. These selections are enlarged for 
the library by the Xerox Corporation. The use 
of Xerox enlarged books permits library con- 
trol of title selection and gives an opportunity 
to test the desirability of this format for 
public library use. It is hoped that public re- 
sponse to these specially chosen titles will en- 
courage publishers to expand their lists of 
adult large-print books and that our analysis 
of use will lead to cooperative efforts of for- 
mat development. 

It is estimated that four million Americans 
have low vision and can read only big, black, 
bold type. One-eighth of this group is chil- 
dren. The remainder is adults and includes 
the aged and those with multiple handi- 
caps, such as cerebral palsy and multiple scle- 
rosis, who may have normal vision but re- 
quire large-print to scan as the books lie flat 
on a table. The project is enabling the library, 
not only to provide large-print books for these 
individuals, but to carefully investigate their 
special reading needs and use of the library. 

Methods of investigation include an infor- 
mal registration of large-print book borrowers 
on forms designed to record home address, 
occupation, age, and motivation for borrow- 
ing. Álso, special statistics are kept on large- 
print book stocks and on circulation both by 
broad Dewey Decimal Classification and by 
format, ie. commercially printed trade edi- 
tion, spiral bound edition of NAVH and the 
Xerox enlarged books. Based upon and sup- 
plementing the registration is a monthly ques- 
tionnaire soliciting information from our bor- 
rowers on large-print book use. These are 
mailed to readers four months after their ini- 
tial registration. 

Collections of large-print books have been 
established in Grand Concourse Regional 
Branch in the Bronx to test use in a local 
736 
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branch; Donnell Library Center in Manhat- 
tan to test use in a library center near the 
hubs of transportation systems and business 
and shopping areas; Interbranch Loan Office 
to test the relative extent of regular interli- 
brary loans and the establishment of small re- 
volving collections in a number of neighbor- 
hood branches. These small test collections are 
located in branches where the librarian indi- 
cates special interest in the project and is 
aware of reader need in his neighborhood. 
Additional testing will occur during the pro- 
ject’s second year with the development of a 
collection at St. George Library Center on 
Staten Island. This will permit us to investi- 
gate the special needs in this borough with its 
unique geographic isolation and community 
life. 

Four major sources of large-print books ex- 
isted at the inception of the project: 1) Na- 
tional Aid to Visually Handicapped, 3201 Bal- 
boa Street, San Francisco 94141; 2) Keith 
Jennison Books, 575 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 10012; 3) Harper and Row, Publisher, 
49 East 33d Street, New York 10016; 4) Ul- 
verscroft Large-Print Books, c/o W. Thirlby, 
1747 Grand Concourse, Bronx 10453. In addi- 
tion, the bibliographies of a number of other 
sources of materials were investigated and in 
those cases where suitable adult books were 
available, they were ordered. These include 
Stanwix House, 3020 Chartiers Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh 15204; American Printing Houses for 
the Blind, 1837 Frankfort Avenue, Louisville 
40206; Field Enterprises Educational Corpo- 
ration, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 
60654; American Bible Society, 450 Park 
Avenue, New York 10022. 

Negotiations began at the same time with 
Xerox Corporation for the enlargement of spe- 
cially chosen titles selected: by the newly 
formed Large-Print Book Selection Commit- 
tee. Already available for Xerox, was the 
Reader’s Digest-Xerox enlarged edition. 

During the months of July and August 
1966, some 1800 volumes of large-print books 
were ordered from the various publishers. 
We received, processed, and distributed 
among the participating units approximately 
600 of these books during this period. There 
were approximately 400 volumes of fiction ti- 
tles in this group with smaller amounts of 
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nonfiction, chiefly in the literature and biogra- 
phy areas. We had, in August, three varieties 
of format in the branches: 395 trade editions, 
109 spiral-bound editions of NAVH, and the 
Xerox edition of Reader’s Digest. 

As the months progressed, we continued to 
expand our collections of these materials so 
that by May 1, 1967, we had close to 3000 vol- 
umes distributed among the branches. Fiction 
continued to represent the largest subject 
grouping, but the lists of nonfiction titles were 
expanded also. By this time we had approxi- 
mately 1900 trade copies, 400 spiral-bound 
copies of NAVH, 600 Xerox enlarged edi- 
tions, and 50 paperback type copies. These 
volumes represented approximately 170 titles. 
Large Type Editions of the World Book Ency- 
clopedia and the Winston Dictionary for 
Schools also were purchased. A subscription 
for the New York Times Large Type Weekly 
was secured for all the branches participating 
in the project when this newspaper became a 
reality in March 1967. 

After the Large-Print Book Selection Com- 
mittee has met and selected a number of 
books for Xerox enlargement, a list of these 
titles with necessary bibliographic informa- 
tion is submitted to Xerox Reproduction Ser- 
vices. They follow through by obtaining re- 
production rights from the various publishers 
concerned, 

As of this writing, 149 titles have been se- 
lected for enlargement. These titles were se- 
lected in response to requests from visually 
handicapped readers. The final selections 
cover a wide range of subjects. The fact that 
only 79 of these 149 titles have been enlarged 
has prevented us, to some extent, from main- 
taining a balanced subject and title list. While 
this has impeded our testing, it is interesting 
to note that several publishers, who rejected 
the Xerox enlargement requests and who were 
not engaged in large-print production, are 
now entering.the large-print book field. As 
this becomes a reality, disappointments expe- 
rienced now in obtaining important titles 
through Xerox enlargement will, in the long 
run, be moderated by new bibliographies of 
large-print materials from these publishers. 

The size of large-print books will continue 
to be a difficulty characteristic of these collec- 
tions. However, the weight of these materials 


is a factor that could be better controlled. A 
pertinent comment from one of our borrowers 
is interesting. This borrower wrote, "T origi- 
nally took these books out for my mother. She 
has limited vision due to cataracts. Unfortu- 
nately, they did not work out for her because 
due to other infirmities (Parkinson's disease) 
she hasn't the strength to hold the books. The 
print size was good for the few moments at a 
time she could manage tc read.” 

Size, weight, and the multivolume nature of 
these materials are matters of concern in 
terms of library shelving, both physically and 
esthetically. A much larger area than is nor- 
mally required for standard editions is neces- 
sary for these materials, and special shelving 
is imperative to facilitate browsing and to per- 
mit individual books tc be easily selected by 
readers. We have also observed that size, 
weight, and the multivolumed characteristic of 
these materials predicate a greater than nor- 
mal use of library trucks and shipping facili- 
ties. Other than these adaptations we have 
found that these materials flow through our 
regular channels of processing and distribu- 
tion with a minimum of difficulties. 

An anticipative analysis of our statistics has 
indicated some interesting trends and pro- 
vided some guidelines for our continuing in- 
vestigations. Beginning in August 1966 and 
through April 1967, close to 1000 individuals 
have voluntarily registered with the project. 
Over one-half of these registrations were made 
in the Donnell Library Center. There we found 
tha: approximately 35 per cent of the régis- 
trants lived outside the service area of the 
New York Public Library, i.e., Queens, Brook- 
lyn, New Jersey, or Westchester County. Oth- 
ers resided as far away as Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania. While only 10 per cent indi- 
cated that they are borrowing for other indi- 
viduals, we strongly suspect that a greater 
number are doing so. Most of these borrowers 
at Donnell Library Center work in the sur- 
rounding business community and carry the 
books some distance to their homes. 

In the neighborhood test branch, Grand 
Concourse Regional Library, the majority of 
the registrants come from the service area of 
the New York Public Library, and most live 
within a one-half mile radius of the branch. 
Crand Concourse Regional Library has a sub- 
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stantial number of registrants borrowing these 
materials who normally use other branches of 
the New York Public Library. This is due, we 
believe, to the heavy concentration of public- 
ity given the collection there. 

During the registration process, we learned 
that in Grand Concourse Regional Library 
and in the small revolving collections supplied 
from the Interbranch Loan Office a large per- 
centage of individuals are borrowing the 
books for homebound persons. Also, the num- 
ber of elderly persons using these branches is 
considerably larger than the number using the 
Donnell Library Center. Transportation prob- 
lems and heavy vehicle traffic and pedestrian 
congestion in urban centers discourage the el- 
derly and handicapped from traveling to a li- 
brary center. Ап exception might be those vis- 
iting in a group under the guidance of a 
teacher, social worker, or group worker. 

We began mailing questionnaires to our re- 
gistrants in January 1967 and are continuing 
to do so each month. Reader response to the 
questionnaire mailings has been substantial, 
44 per cent, and would seem to indicate 
strong interest in large-print book library ser- 
vice. Ín analyzing responses over a four- 
month period, we discovered that 41.18 per 
cent of the respondents borrow large-print 
books because of limited vision and that 
large-print is necessary in order for them to 
read. Ап equal number of individuals re- 
ported that they borrow the books because 
their use causes less eye strain. We believe 
that a fair number of these people do have 
varying degrees of eye problems, but are re- 
luctant to admit it. A few individuals, 9.8 per 
cent, said they borrowed the books because 
they “seemed easier to read,” and a smaller 
group, 7.84 per cent, returned the forms insuf- 
ficiently complete for analysis. 

In the questionnaire, borrowers are asked to 
list the subjects, titles, or authors they would 
like to read in large-print. The subject areas 
most requested were biography and current 
best sellers. Most respondents simply stated 
that they appreciated anything in large-print 
because so little had been available before. We 
expect that they will become more critical as 
the lists of large-print books grow. 

Circulation of large-print books has grown 
almost every month since the project’s incep- 
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tion. In May 1967, over 800 books were bor- 
rowed and we anticipate that circulation will 
continue to grow. 

An interesting phenomenon has been the 
growth and development of the small, neigh- 
borhood collections of the Interbranch Loan 
Office. As more and more people heard about 
large-print books in the library, branches 
throughout the system experienced increased 
pressure from their readers for collections. It 
seems that while a few readers are willing to 
reserve books from the reading lists, the ma- 
jority prefer to see the books on the shelves in 
their own branch. 

A continuing challenge will be to rees- 
tablish the reading habit among those who 
stopped reading when their sight began to fail 
and large-print books were not generally - 
available. However, since substantial collec- 
tions are now in existence, many readers now 
in the aging process or beginning to experi- 
ence sight problems should be able to con- 
tinue to read. Those who now read large-print 
books to prevent eye fatigue should also form 
the basis for a group of continuing readers 
who in the future will depend upon large-print 
books in order to read. 

А modern and vigorous public library must 
serve as an information and recreation center 
for the entire community. Those who are dis- 
advantaged because of serious sight problems 
are a special part of this constituency and the 
public library must be prepared to serve them. 
However, proper service for a special group 
requires careful research into their unique 
needs, interests, and use of the library. The 
project, when completed, should provide much 
of the necessary information. 

Ап immediate result of the project, and one 
which has been most satisfying, has been our 
ability to supply the visually handicapped 
with books which he is able to read. A par- 
tially sighted woman who is reading again 
after many years voiced this best when she 
wrote to us after discovering large-print books 
in her branch library, “It is difficult to ex- 
press adequately one's appreciation for some- 
thing that is customary to most people, the 
gift of reading. This (large-print book) ser- 
vice is invaluable . . . the joy it brings and 
the loneliness it helps prevent are immeasur- 


able." өөө 
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DON'T canner these "8133 books 
LIF 


to your patrons m 


who enjoy eating 
sawdustburgers 
at the drive-in 


who are going 
abroad — again 


who exist mostly in 
tomorrow's world 
of outer space 


who think that if 
art winds up in. 
museums, it must. 
have started there 





What would they see in AMERICAN COOKING ? it 
explains the best of our traditions end shows in 
step-by-step photographs the preparation of hearty, 
mouth-watering American dishes. T interest only 
to those who like to eat. 


September Author: Dale Brown Foods of World series 
Library binding 208 радеѕ $7. 92 


. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA fascinates only those who 


have visited the nation's capital — or plan to. A 
beautiful history and guide, it's wonderful for parents 
with kids, kids with assignments, and other 

unusual types. 


November Author: Bernard A. Weisberger 
Library of America series Library binding 
192 радеѕ $7.92 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY would bring them down 
to earth. It tells how today's Western world, the 
communist world, and the third world came into 
being — and how they might erupt or be reconciled. 
Of interest only to those concerned with living. 


September Author: Joel Colton Great Ages of Man 
series Librarybinding 192pages $6.60 


THE WORLD OF BRUEGEL would scare them. His . 
aim was showing things as they are. Of interest only 
to those who enjoy a stunning presentation of real 
people, places, painters, and painting. 


August Author: Timothy Foote Library of Art series 
Smyth-sewn Kivarbinding 200pages $7.92 


We have a gift for you at Booth 718-719 ALA Convention 


and look forward to greeting you there. 


TIME-LIFE Books are distributed-to libraries through 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


a division of С General Learning Corporation. 
. Morristown, N.J. 07960 
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Les 


“BO library ideas 
that really stack up 


Total flexibility 
in book stacking 
and storage. 


16 pages of library shelving com- 
ponents, options, accessories and } 
specifications. Modular, free 
standing bookstacks. Both ad- bii 
vanced hook-on bracket type and 
standard case type. All-steel can- it 
struction. Adjustable without pir 
tools. Styled for contemporary 
library architecture. Designed for 
heavy traffic efficiency. 


Please send your free 16-page book , 
on Royalmetal Library Bookstacks to: 





Name 





Title 


Organization 





Address 





City Stato Zip 
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by М. W. Grose and М. B. Line 


This provocative article is reprinted with the 
kind permission of Edward Dudley, editor of 
the Library Association Record, as it ap- 
peared in volume 70, number 1, the January 
1968 issue and with the gracious approval of 
the authors. М. W. Grose is senior research 
associate of the Catalogue Computerization 
Project. М. В. Line is librarian for the Uni- 
versity of Bath. 


Although catalog codes and standards have 
received much attention, there has been very 
little fundamental questioning of cataloging 
principles and practice. Basic questions in 
need of investigation include: whether indi- 
vidual libraries need catalogs of their own 
stock; how far printed bibliographies could 
serve as a substitute; the functions catalogs 
are serving at present, and the actual demands 
placed on them; the nature of users and non- 
users, and the possible conflicts between the 
catalog needs of librarians and nonlibrarians; 
the psychological factors of approachability 
and usability; whether standardization should 
overrule local needs; whether catalogs should 
be designed for use by readers at all; the 
functions of printed national catalogs; the im- 
plications of increased cooperation and of the 
changing functions of libraries; what a cata- 
log entry should contain and how it should be 
arranged; and the possible administrative 
uses of catalog data. Mechanization has made 
these questions of great urgency. 


The history of cataloging rules has yet to be 
written. It is, however, safe to say that there 


On the Construction 


and Care of 


White Elephants 


have been two main factors in their develop- 
ment. In the first place, evolution has had some 
part to play; even library catalogs are bound 
to undergo modifications over the course of 
years. More important, librarians have from 
time to time gathered together to work out 
codes which would serve as guides to catalogers 
and, by helping to standardize catalogs, move 
towards uniformity. In their discussions, li- 
brarians have been, of course, influenced by 
evolutionary factors and tried to compromise 
between what has been accepted and what is 
considered right. 

The fact that few libraries accept a catalog- 
ing code without any modification whatever 
and that from an evolutionary point of view 
libraries, especially in universities, are a veri- 
table Galapagos Islands, is not relevant to our 
present considerations. What is much more 
fundamentally important is that discussions of 
cataloging have nearly always been concerned 
with standards rather than principles. Very 
little attempt has been made to consider cata- 
loging from first principles because two as- 
sumptions have nearly always been made: that 
every library needs a catalog of its own 
books and that the basic arrangement of this 
catalog should be by author. Until these two 


_assumptions rest on a very much firmer foot- 


ing than at present, cataloging conferences are 
simply irrelevant; it is not rational to con- 
sider how to do something until it is first es- 
tablished what exactly is to be done. Regular 
whitewashing of elephants and the develop- 
ment of superior kinds of whitewash are not 
useful exercises unless white elephants are def- 
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initely known to be wanted. А total and fun- 
damental questioning of all cataloging princi- 
ples and practice is, therefore, urgently re- 
quired. 

The urgency springs largely from the ad- 
vent of mechanization. Whether the computer 
is regarded as a philosopher's stone to solve 
all problems overnight, or a specially sinister 
sort of Frankenstein, it is there, and it will be 
used. The problems of mechanizing catalogs 
are such that it is essential that we know ex- 
actly what we are mechanizing and why; oth- 
erwise, a vast amount of time and money may 
be spent on producing a mere mechanized ver- 
sion of what we already have—or worse. To 
mechanize a routine or process, even if it re- 
sults in an improvement, is not of itself useful 
or efficient unless the process or routine can 
be shown to be necessary ox desirable. We do 
not want our catalogs to stand as the largest 
monuments in an extensive cemetery of dead 


books. 


Two different basic postulates 


One fresh starting point would be to adopt 
two different basic postulates and to assume 
for the purposes of argument, firstly, that in- 
dividual libraries do not need catalogs at all. 
This may well sound heretical nonsense, but 
all heresies contain at least a grain of truth, 
and we ought to consider the proposition if 
only as a sort of “null hypothesis” which it is 
up to us to disprove. The second postulate is 
that if libraries do need catalogs then almost 
nothing is known about the type and form of 
catalog and catalog entry that will best serve 
these needs. The argument that our catalogs 
have been refined to their present state of per- 
fection under the watchful eyes of many gen- 
erations of dedicated catalogers would bear 
more weight if the catalogs themselves showed 
more evidence of the application of thought, 
and even if they did, this argument does not 
imply that they will continue to develop to 
suit the changing conditions of the future. 

A review of what little evidence is available 
does not encourage complacency. This is not 
' the place to add yet another review of the lit- 
erature on catalog use; to summarize other 
people's work is often nothing more than an 
effective device for avoiding original thoughts 
of one's own. Two seemingly exhaustive sum- 
maries are those by Frarey* and Rather.? Both 
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are now over ten years old, but few items of 
major importance have appeared since (some 
are mentioned in the following pages). The 
one theme which runs through all the criti- 
cism is that the catalog is failing to meet the 
needs of its users, not only in the- United 
States, but also in this country, as portions of 
Cataloguing Principles and Practice? show. 

Against this small but steady current of 
criticism, one might perhaps set the ALA's- 
Catalog Use Study* which purports to "fur- 
nish strong evidence that the catalog is a reli- 
able and reasonably efficient tool which meets 
the demand of its users in about four out of 
five cases" (p. 39). But even this report can- 
not conceal that the users have a certain 
amount of difficulty, though it puts the blame 
for this on their ignorance rather than on any 
defect in the catalog. This conclusion is some- 
what vitiated by an earlier note (p. 24) that 
the "staff members interviewed were appar- 
ently no more successful than the ‘average’ pa- 
tron in using the catalog.” And, although 
larger bookstocks should presumably satisfy a 
higher proportion of demands, it is significant 
that, apart from very small libraries, the fail- 
ure rate in finding wanted items in the catalog 
was in direct proportion to the size of the cat- 
alog. Furthermore, as Mostecky points out in 
Appendix D, the items “not in catalog” were 
not verified in every case. His conclusion that 
“entry rules have presented no difficulty what- 
soever" (р. 64) does not, therefore, carry the 
weight it might since we do not know how 
many items “not in catalog" had in fact been 
entered under headings that neither user nor 
librarian could find. 

А more recent investigation by Elizabeth L. 
Tate® compared the form of bibliographical 
citations taken from footnotes in a random 
sample of the stock of the Library of Congress 
with main entries produced in accordance 
with both the 1949 edition of the ALA code 
and the new draft Code of Cataloging Rules. 
In this more limited area she is not as san-- 
guine as the authors of the Catalog Use Study 
and would like to recommend that we should 
"examine philosophically the fundamental 
premises of the American cataloging system 
and wonder whether the Oriental approach of 
entry under title may not have merit.” She 
does not do this because, “although such con- 
siderations should be a prelude to the mecha- 
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nization of cataloging, they are not germane 
to the. present situation." Several years have 
now passed, and this question is becoming 
more and more urgent every day. So too is 
her first recommendation for an investigation 
into “the nature and amount of use of the cat- 
alog to find all the works of one author, per- 
sonal or corporate, or all the editions of one 
work." What is interesting is not se much her 
article as the reactions to it. Domanovszky® 
remarked that “cataloging theory has proved 
convincingly enough that these functions (col- 
location of the works of an author and edi- 
tions of a work) are not very far from being 
equal in importance to the first function 
(finding a known item)." This begs so big a 
question that it is in itself adequate proof of 
the need for such an investigation. To quote 
Mrs. Tate once more: “Librarianship has too 


long been an ‘economy’ not a ‘science’.” 


Does a library need a catalog? 


To return now to our original null hypothe- 
sis: does a library need a catalog of its own 
stock at all? This is a question which Dr. Ur- 
quhart has been asking for yeers; it is re- 
ceived with knowing smiles, but it has not yet 
been answered. And it is not as easy to give a 
convincing answer as one might think. It is 
not enough to say that it is scmething that 
“cataloging theory has proved convincingly 
enough.” Domanovszky’s remarks on the func- 
tion of the catalog quoted in the last para- 
graph are not born out by any of the 
published surveys. Certainly to deny the use- 
fulness of the catalog is to call into question 
the basic tenets of the library practice of the 
past century, but it is precisely because the 
catalog has for so long been taken for 
granted that it is not at all easy to present a 
reasoned and coherent case for having one. 

If we were pressed for an answer, we would 
be inclined to say that the basic reason why 
we must have a catalog is that we have so ar- 
ranged our libraries that it is almost impossi- 
ble to find books, whether specific or on a 
given subject, without one. The NLL’s ar- 
rangement of books and periodicals by title 
enables wanted items to be found relatively 
easily. It is true that requests to the NLL do 
not come direct from the user but have to be 
routed through another library which is sup- 
posed to do a full bibliographical check on 


them. But this only means that the facilities 
exist in most larger libraries for identifying 
an item so that it can be found quickly in a 
sequence of titles. In other words, these librar- 
ies could arrange their cwn books in this way 
and users find them, even though they started 
with an inadequate reference, by the use of 
printed bibliographical resources. The circula- 
tion mle can supplement this arrangement of 
books so that a separate catalog would not be 
needed. A book would be either on the 
shelves, on loan (or binding, etc.), or lost. 
And, if it is lost, it is not much consolation to 
know that the library had a copy once. The 
subject approach, on the other hand, might be 
made more satisfactorily via printed tools, 
which could either be select lists for the begin- 
ner or a complete bibliography for the expert, 
than via the library catalog which may well 
contain too much for the beginner and not be 
exhaustive enough for the expert. 

The two main arguments against this are: 
first, that it is quicker to use a tailor-made 
catalog (even though some of our tailoring is 
pretty shoddy) ; and second, that browsing be- 
comes impossible if books are not grouped by 
subject. The first argument begs the question: 
is it really quicker on the average for xeaders 
to look up the catalog and then go to the 
shelves or to go to the shelves direct for 
known titles and have a rather longer prelimi- 
пагу search for doubtful titles? In the present 
situation, readers are supposed to consult the 
catalog and then go to the shelves (in fact 
many go straight to the shelves even for spe- 
cific books). If there were no catalog, they 
would go straight‘to the shelves if they knew 
the title. This would be quicker unless they 
wanted several books on the same subject 
which probably would be grouped together in 
a classified library. If they did not know the 
exact title, they would have to check biblio- 
graphical tools, which would be slower. The 
average speed of access provided by the two 
systems would perhaps not be dissimilar. It is 
impossible, however, to pass a judgment until 
we know how accurately titles are remem- 
bered. Similarly with browsing—we do not. 
know how far bibliographical tools, whether 
existing or yet to be designed, can substitute 
for the browsing function of the open 'access 
classsified library, nor whether it would mat- . 
ter greatly if they could not. More research is 
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needed, if only to show whether those who 
claim that to find an important item by brows- 
ing is proof of one's inefficiency as a scholar 
are right or not. But perhaps, if serendipity is 
the essence of browsing, a completely random 
order might provide the most fruitful opportu- 
nities. We do not know. 


What sort of catalog? 

Having posed this question, let us pass on 
to our second starting point: if we do need a 
catalog, then we don't know enough about its 
structure and contents to be sure that we are 
cataloging in the most useful and efficient 
way. This point is particularly important now 
that several libraries are hoping to solve their 
cataloging problems by mechanizing. The cost 
of automation appears at the moment to be so 
great that we must know what catalogs we 
want before we start to produce them, lest we 
find that we cannot afford to update them as 
often as we had hoped, or that we have not ar- 
ranged our input so that we can do all the 
things we find necessary. In this context it is 
particularly unfortunate that the new Anglo- 
American Cataloguing Rules, which are in 
many ways a great advance on the 1949 code,” 
could not be delayed still further to take into 
account the implications of mechanization. 
However, as the new code could not wait for 
the results of an investigation that has hardly 
begun yet, it would be as well if we were to 
proceed by measuring and analyzing in detail 
our present procedures. There are a large 
number of points trying out for investigation, 
and if only we could discover what functions 
catalogs serve at present, who uses them and 
why and, what is even more important, who 
does not use them and why not, we would be 
in a position to examine whether those func- 
tions were best fulfilled by catalogs, and, if so, 
how, or whether they could be fulfilled by 
other means. We have some experimental evi- 
dence which is unused—quite a few branch li- 
braries have no public catalog. How does the 
use of these libraries differ, if at all, from sim- 
ilar branches with catalogs? Do some users 
ask library staff for information which they 
would otherwise have sought from the catalog, 
and, if so, in what form do their inquiries 
come, and cam they be answered more satis- 
factorily by staff than they might have been 
direct from the catalog? 
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Who uses the catalog? 


Who, then, uses the catalog and for what 
purposes? What information do they bring 
with them? These are perhaps the most cru- 
cial questions, and ones to which some effort 
has been devoted. Two of the few studies that 
are at all useful are those by Brooks and 
Kilgour? and by Laraine Kenney.” Yet the 
answers in general do not go far enough to 
prove that there is something more to catalog- 
ing than the creation of jobs for catalogers. 
What we are proposing is a program of mar- 
ket research and cost-benefit analysis. We 
have devoted less attention to the impact of a 
library's most expensive product on its con- 
sumers than a manufacturer does to a new 
brand of fish paste. We ought to know, as 
Mrs. Tate points out, how important the collo- 
cation of related entries in a catalog really is; 
or, in other words, whether the catalog is used 
primarily as a finding list or a collection of 
scholarly bibliographies. (Апа what is a find- 
ing list? Some catalogs which claim to be 
"mere finding lists" are almost indistin- 
guishable from other catalogs.) This is a battle 
which raged furiously at the end of the last 
century and which has been chronicled in re- 
trospect by Raynard Swank.?? Then it was the 
catalogers who won the day, and they have 
continued to construct bibliographical cata- 
logs ever since. However, the academic com- 
munity has not shown much sign of apprecia- 
tion, for catalog use appears to be divided 
roughly 50/50 between known items and sub- 
ject searches, though the better educated the 
reader the greater the reliance on the known 
item approach. But if an item is known, how 
is it known or recollected? Perhaps titles are 
recollected more accurately than “authors.” At 
present, the author approach is the main one 
for which we have made provision, and a 
"good" library user is one who has been 
house-trained to our routines. Certainly, 
where academics have expressed themselves 
recently on the subject, it is to advise caution 
in the use of library catalogs: “Except in a few 
very great libraries, which contain virtually 
everything printed on a topic and for special 
limited problems, a library card catalog is not 
a tool of scholarly bibliography. Since it is 
only a location-directory to a particular and 
limited stock of books and analyzes the con- 
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tents of relatively few of these, it should never 
be resorted to for the guidance that thorough 
research requires, "* 

Or again the answer given by the Shackleton 
committee: “The question should be asked, is 
a library catalog to be regarded as a series of 
irreproachable bibliographical documents or 
as a means of finding books? We take, with- 
out hesitation, the second view.”?” 

Next, how do the needs of library staff in 
their capacity as library staff differ quantita- 
tively and qualitatively from those of other 
users—and do they conflict? It appears that 
library staff, or at least those concerned with 
the acquisition and cataloging of books, use it 
mainly to check specific items, while readers 
have a wider variety of approach.'* Catalogers 
need catalogs to find out how they can add to 
them, so their needs can be discounted in this 
context. But how far could the acquisitions de- 
partment rely upon a combination of shelves 
and issue file? How far could readers satisfy 
their "known item" searches in this way and 
their subject approaches from published bib- 
liographies or a series of graded reading 
lists? And what are the relative economics of 
subject catalog searching as against searching 
bibliographies and then the author catalog? 
Аз we mentioned earlier, one trouble with 
subject catalogs is that they give no value 
judgments on their contents to guide the unin- 
itiated, while perhaps the initiated don't need 
subject catalogs at all. Another investigation 
is needed here. One survey showed that even 
graduate students preferred to use their teach- 
ers' reading lists rather than battle with the 
subject catalog.'* 


Psychological factors involved 


So far we have only covered one side of the 
question of catalog use; there is the comple- 
mentary question of whether our present cata- 
logs are fit to use or, to put it another way, 
what psychological factors are involved in the 
use of catalogs and bibliographical tools. We 
are now well conditioned to the card catalog, 
but at first sight the serried ranks of little 
drawers appear to be not so much sources of 
information as, say, ironmongery. (Those 
who regard the mechanization of libraries as 
“inhuman” should take a second look at their 
card cabinets.) How far then does the physi- 


cal form of the catalog affect its use? How im- 
portant is the legibility and layout of an 
entry? Do readers tend to pass over the old 
dog-eared and handwritten cards that date 
from the days when the permanence of type- 
script was still in doubt? What method of 
guiding cards is fastest and easiest to use? 
Should we have equal or arbitrary spaces be- 
tween guides? Or again, are readers really 
helped by departures from a strict alphabeti- 
cal sequence, departures which have been 
adopted “for the reader’s convenience?” 
(How odd that we know better about his con- 
venience than he does—or we behave as if we 
do.) Should we file works of voluminous au- 
thors in classified pockets in our author cata- 
logs with collected works first followed by a 
hierarchy of groupings down to individual 
works, or should we take the wording on the 
title page and file in strict alphabetical order? 
Should authors of the same surname be filed 
by their full forenames (supposing they can 
be found), or by initials, or should we adopt 
the Berghoeffer system and ignore forenames 
altogether? This certainly saves time at the 
NCL, but can it be adopted generally? And 
talking of psychology, what would become of 
frustrated catalogers deprived of the game of 
“hunt the forename?” Does other library 
work offer any adequate substitute for the ex- 
citement of the chase? 

Then, should national standardization in 
such matters as classification and catalog style 
override local variations introduced to suit 
local conditions? This has been the stumbling 
block to the introduction of cooperative proce- 
dures in the past. Some libraries have spent so 
much time altering BNB cards that they have 
found they can produce a neater job more 
cheaply by doing everything themselves. Is it 
better to have one uniform system, however 
imperfect, on the grounds that familiarity is 
psychologically important, rather than to 
force users to adjust to a new system as they 
reach each stage in their career from school 
days onwards, or when they merely move to 
another district? After all, libraries are in the 
communications business; we ought to find 
out whether we are communicating with our 
own clientèle. 

Supposing we are not communicating, an- 
other question is raised: how far should cata- 
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logs of any kind, local or national, be de- 
signed for direct use by readers? Is it possible 
that a really efficient retrieval system of any 
kind is inevitably so complex that an interme- 
diary is required, in the person of a librarian, 
between bibliographical tools and the user? 
There is some evidence to show that this is al- 

ready the position with regard to abstracting 
and indexing journals. Few research workers 
have much idea of the potential range of re- 
trieval tools which are relevant to their special 
field. Would we give a better service to users 
by devoting more resources to reader services 
and less to cataloging? 


The future 


All the questions so far apply in the main 
to the existing situation. We have been con- 
cerned chiefly with the card catalog, but other 
forms ought not to escape similar questions 
on format and arrangement. Even if the result 
was to prove that its arrangement did not ap- 
preciably affect the usability of the catalog, we 
would have achieved something, if only to be 
better able to answer complaints about the cat- 
alog. But although the subject of these ques- 
tions is the present methods, the importance 
of the answers lies in our need for a basis for 
our future planning and for mechanization in 
particular—our present catalogs are probably 
beyond redemption. Mechanization, with its 
opportunities for doing things that have been 
impossible before, at a price, provides an op- 
portunity for a break with the past. But to 
gain the highest benefits we must have the 
answer not only to the more technical ques- 
tions, such as how much of the implicit infor- 
mation in a catalog needs to be made explicit 
and can be dispensed with (the earlier ques- 
tions ought to answer much of this), but also 
wider questions of policy. How far can any li- 
brary afford to be self-sufficient? What should 
be its function, and how does it relate to other 
libraries? 


National catalogs 

These are wide questions; we want to sin- 
gle out one of them. What is the function of 
national published catalogs, both current and 
retrospective? BNB is being investigated at 
Belfast, but there are all the others to be con- 
sidered. What are they used for at present? 
Could they be more fully used? What are 
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their requirements? How far can they act as 
substitutes for the local product? It can be 
argued that there is little point in constructing 
a catalog as a bibliography in a library that 
cannot pretend to a reasonable degree of com- 
pleteness, either over a wide range as a major 
national library (British Museum or the Li- 
brary of Congress, etc.) or in a specialized 
field (the British Library of Political and Eco- 
nomic Science at the LSE, etc.). Should these 
national catalogs be so organized that they 
can take over the second and third functions 
of the catalog in local libraries and leave local 
catalogs as finding tools pure and simple? Апа 
if so, what are the requirements in terms of 
currency and updating, and what are the eco- 
nomics of this? As libraries inevitably become 
descreasingly self-sufficient, guides to local re- 
sources become less useful. The requirements 
of a scholar are not going to be satisfied 
within the walls of any one library, even if 
they ever could. To him, we suspect, the bulk 
of the catalog, which refers to works on other 
topics than his own, is totally irrelevant and 
only serves to make it harder for him to find 
the relevant entries. Should we be thinking in 
terms of union catalogs covering a limited 
subject area, the equivalent for books of such 
useful tools as the Union List of Classical 
Periodicals?'* If we had a range of national 
lists on these lines, what is there left for the 
local catalog to do but to be a finding list? 
And can this function be discharged by some 
other means? Could we, in fact, as we asked 
earlier, emulate the NLL and do away with 
our own catalogs? Would it be more efficient? 
In the early days of the NLL, while the Sci- 
ence Library was still taking a large part of 
the load, volumes were being delivered from 
the NLL several days before shelf marks could 


. be put on similar requests that had gone to 


the Science Library. 


Reducing cataloging costs 


An unkind reference was made earlier to li- 
braries as cemeteries of dead books. This was 
an exaggerated way of saying that they tend 
to be static accretions of published documents. 
It is our belief that while the aim of conserva- 
tion and accretion is a necessary one for na- 
tional collections, other libraries, including 
major research libraries, should rather be 
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constantly flowing channels of communica- 
tion, satisfying current needs for information 
rather than retaining collections which satis- 
fied yesterday's needs or trying to build for 
_ the unknown needs of tomorrow. If this view 
is valid, current books will continually be flow- 
ing into libraries at the same time as ex-cur- 
rent books flow out. This in turn makes it es- 
sential that the cost of both cataloging and 
discarding be drastically reduced. Conversely, 
the expense of cataloging tends to favor the 
conservation of the material that has already 
gone through the process. If we are to reduce 
cataloging costs, we need to have a much 
clearer idea than at present what are the most 
important forms of catalog and of elements in 
a catalog entry. There is no theoretical limit 
to what a catalog entry might usefully con- 


tain; the line has to be drawn somewhere, and . 


we can have no confidence that the present se- 
lection from potentially useful elements is an 
optimum one until it has been proved to be. 
Finally, on a rather different tack, what are 
the administrative, statistical, and operational 
functions that might be served by a catalog, 
particularly one in machine-readable form 
where the data could be provided as a by- 
product? Are they sufficient in themselves to 
-justify the existence of one? And are their re- 
quirements compatible with other possible re- 
` quirements? There are all kinds of things you 
can do with a catalog, just as a Chianti bottle 
can be used as a lamp-holder, but you don’t 
buy it primarily for that purpose, and there 
are more economical sources of bedside lamps 
for those who do not like wine. 
- We have then the following situation: we 
want somehow to cut cataloging costs; we 
don't know whether we need catalogs at all; 
we don't know what purpose they serve or 
might serve; if we do need them, we don't 
know what entries they should contain, nor 
how they should be arranged; and if we did 
know what entries they should contain, we 
still don't know what information the entries 
should themselves contain, nor how it should 
be arranged. These are the questions that 
should be receiving urgent attention if we are 
not to jump on the bandwagon of mechaniza- 
tion without the least idea of where it is 
going. (“The caravan starts for the dawn of 
nothing—O, make haste!”) Until they have 


been answered, movement, and there seems to 
be a general desire for movement, is certainly 
possible, but it is unlikely to be progress. The 
difficulty and cost of tackling these problems 
are great, but surely minute compared with 
the global cost and difficulty associated with 
our present methods—for our readers.as well 
as ourselves. To be stampeded, as we may well 
be, into the “solution” of a problem we have 
not yet even defined would be disastrous. 
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ALA Rules for Filing Catalog Cards, 2d ed 


These new filing rules, the first revision since publication of the 
original edition in 1942 which it supersedes, are coordinated with 
Anglo-American Cataloging Rules (ALA 1967). The filing system 
presented will minimize the effects of changes and facilitate adop- 
tion of new-form headings. Based on the principle of a single 
alphabet arrangement, this new edition constitutes a very full and 
detailed code. It covers specialized and foreign material and in- 
cludes philosophical and descriptive notes correlating filing prin- 
ciples with cataloging rules. There are many suggestions for in- 
corporating new-form and old-form headings in the same catalog. 
Extensive and up-to-date examples illustrate application of the 
rules. Designed to meet today’s needs, the new rules are basically 
for dictionary card catalogs but are generally applicable to divided 
catalogs, book catalogs, and indexes. Glossary, bibliography, and 
index. Pauline A. Seely editor. Coming in August. Cloth. Price 
to be announced. 


ALA Rules for Filing Catalog Cards, 2d ed 
Abridged 


Presents the same basic rules as the unabridged edition but omits 
most of the specialized and explanatory material. It is suitable 
for smaller libraries and as a basic tool for teaching filing on the 
job or in library schools. Pauline A. Seely, editor. Coming in June. 
Paper. $2.00 


Guide to Reference Books, 8th ed 
First Supplement, 1965-1966 


Brings Winchell’s indispensable Guide up-to-date with annotated 
descriptions of more than 1,000 reference works in all fields pub- 
lished during the 65-66 period. Cross references to the basic vol- 
ume and an index. Eugene P. Sheehy. Just published. $3.50 


Personnel Organization and Procedure 


2d ed 


A Manual Suggested for Use in 
Public Libraries 
College and University Libraries 


Written as though they were actual manuals, these models provide 
systematic coverage of the principles and procedures of sound 
personnel administration. Designed for easy modification, these 
revisions of the 1952 editions will simplify the work of adminis- 
trators producing their own manuals. Library Administration Di- 
vision, A.L.A. Just published. Paper. Each $2.50 
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Those 
Fascinating 
State 
and 
Regional 


Associations 


As diversified and multifaceted as the profession 
they represent, the state and regional library 
associations have been brought together in a 
preliminary study by the ALA Special Commit- 
tee on Chapter Relationships. Charles E, Reid, 
a trustee of the Paramus Free Public Library in 
New Jersey and member of the committee, pre- 
pared an analysis and tabulation of a question- 
naire distributed to each ALA Councilor and to 
the presidents of regional associations. The re- 
port will be used as the basis for further study in 
developing closer cooperation and coordination 
of activities of these associations and in providing 
ALA with guidelines for the development of ser- 
vices to the chapters and their membership. 

All states except six participated in the study. 
Two regional associations did not respond to the 
questionnaire. In Canada only one province re- 
turned its questionnaire. 


State association started in 1890 


It will come as no surprise to learn that the 
solid megalopine states of Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, and New York are in a three-way tie for 
the oldest of the state organizations. Nor will 
there he a twitch of an eyebrow to hear that the 
Alaska Library Association is the newest mem- 
ber of the group. However, within the group of 
49 regional and state associations reporting, 77 
per cent have been operating for 50 years or 
more. Thirty of those reporting started between 
1890 and 1910. Unfortunately it would be too 
costly to attempt to discover any correlations 
between the age and the financial strength and 
membership growth of these groups. Mr. Reid 
does observe in his report, however, that "the 
growth of the library association does not ap- 
pear to be commensurate with the economic and 
population growth of the nation over the periods 
of time of their existence." 

One association was not certain whether they 
were in any way incorporated. But nearly 50 
per cent indicated that they operated under some 
form of incorporation with 34 of the 49 establish- 
ing themselves as tax-exempt. This hesitancy 
toward corporate status will seem surprising when 
it je realized that the state groups represent 
46,430 individual members. Mr. Reid reports 
that in taking a geographic analysis of the South, 
North, Midwest, West, and Southwest, he was 
not able to detect any tremendous membership 
superiority in relationship to population. 

In their governing structure, eight different 
names appeared for their governing bodies. Al- 
though they were not too strong on incorporating 
and achieving tax-exempt status, the majority re- 
ported (94 per cent) that they had some form 
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of an executive board to transact their business. 
То maintain that all-important sense of continu- 
ity, 63 per cent reported that they depend on 
the president-elect system. 


Fragmentation of interests 


The sectional or divisional units of state and 
regional associations showed school librarians 
leading the pack by appearing in 39 of the re- 
porting groups. College and university interests 
were represented in 37 groups, and the public 
librarians were sectioned off in 35 associations. 
Children's librarian units appeared in only 24 
and special libraries, in 21. Reference librarians 
constituted active groups in only fourteen, and 
technical service groups meet in only eleven of 
the associations. | 

Dues are always of paramount interest, and 
the survey indicates considerable activity in this 
field from the associations. Dues scales under- 
went revision in all but two of the reporting 
groups within the past eight years. Those hold- 
ing fast have done so in one group since 1947, 
and one has managed to hold the dues line since 
1905. Salaries form the basis for dues in 26 of 
the reporting groups with a scale reaching from 
$1 to $30. Fifteen of the groups reported dues 
scales set on a flat rate scale that ran from $1 
to $5. 

Annual meetings dominate the herd instincts 
of the state and regional groups (37 of the 49 
reporting). There were five that conducted semi- 
annual meetings and four that got together only 
on a biennial basis. In addition, sectional and 
regional meetings of various types and purposes 
were reported in 26 of the groups. 

Quarterly journals dominate publications in 
33 of these associations. There were a few that 
reported irregular or semiannual journals and a 
scattering of newsletters. All but two of the re- 
porting groups said that they publish some type 
of record of business and activities. 


Trustees and friends 


Thirty-five trustee groups were affiliated with 
the groups reporting. Апа the Friends of Li- 
braries groups had affiliations in only nine of the 
associations. It would seem that state level 
Friends groups are a fairly recent development. 

The ALA Councilor is elected by the member- 
ship in 41 of the associations and in most cases 
serves on the governing board of the group he 
represents. Thirty-three of the groups dig into 
the treasury to help the Councilor get to the ALA 


meetings. Twelve restrict their aid to the Mid- 


winter Meeting only. 
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The real surprise is the amount of instruction 
the Councilor gets from the association he repre- 
sents. Twenty-nine groups admitted they send 
their Councilor on his merry way without any 
instruction on how they wished to be represented. 
Fifteen groups send their representative with 
voting instructions. The follow-up is more clearly 
defined, however, with 31 groups alwavs demand- 
ing reports. However, in nine associations, these 
were written reports and in fourteen they were 
oral and written. One group admitted that they 
never had a report from their Councilor. 

The executive secretary is now a full-time po- 
sition in five of the state groups and a part-time 
position with nine of the associations. In addi- 
tion, seventeen associations reported some form 
of formal tie-in with the state library agency. 
Thus, 31 of the agencies have a continuity basis 
that is above and beyond the elected officials. 

There can be no doubt about the growth and 
development of the state and regional associa- 
tion within the professional structure. If you 
can believe what you hear, many of these asso- 
ciations are reaching the level of activity that 
demands more executive continuity and planning 
than elected officials are able to provide. Some 
are going the route of the executive director. 
Others have already embarked on planning 
sessions with neighbor associations on the feasi- 
bility of regional affiliation and cooperative exe- 
cutive offices. Some are making the tentative steps 
in this direction through cooperative planning of 
multiassociation annual conferences. But re- 
gionalism seems to be on the horizon. How much 
of the services supplied to these associations 
can and should come from ALA? Does ALA 
have a responsibility to provide regional offices? 
Do the state associations want these services? 
These are just a few questions that come to mind 
in studying this preliminary report. The Com- 
mittee on Chapter Relationships has an impor- 
tant and possibly historic task set before it. 


The members of the Special Committee on 
Chapter Relationships are: John F. Anderson, 
chairman; Marie А. Davis, Н. F. Johnston, Eliza- 
beth B. Mann, Charles E. Reid, Virginia L. Ross, 
and Heartsill H. Young. 
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This is the third of a four-part series based 
on the “Program Memorandum (eighth edi- 
tion) which was presented as a working paper 
for the Program Évaluation and Budget Com- 
mittee (PEBCO) at the 1968 Midwinter Meet- 
ing at Bal Harbour, Florida. Parts one and 
поо appeared in the April issue, р. 417-428 
and the May issue, p. 577-585. 





ALA in the development 
of library administration 


thru studies and projects 


At the request of past-president Mary V. 
Gaver a new Ad Hoc Committee to Explore 
the Feasibility of Annual National Salary 
Goals was appointed in the Section on Person- 
nel Administration (PAS), Library Adminis- 
tration Division (LAD). 





АТ ALA 
ACTIVITIES 


The Interdivisional Ad Hoc Committee of 
LAD and the Library Education Division 
(LED) on Subprofessional or Technician 
Class of Library Employees presented the 
final draft of a statement of definitions on 
subprofessional or technician class of library 
employees to the boards of the two divisions 
at the 1968 Midwinter Meeting. That state- 
ment was printed in the April issue of the 
ALA Bulletin. 

The Code of Ethics Committee of PAS is 
continuing with its study of a revision of the 
1938 Code of Ethics for Librarians. A draft 
for presentation and discussion to the various 
units of ALA will be ready in time for the an- 
nual conference in Kansas City. 

The Committee on Economic Status, Wel- 
fare, and Fringe Benefits of PAS is developing 
for ALA a policy statement on libraries, 
unicns, and collective bargaining. 

A Special Committee on National Man- 
power Programs was established on a one- 
yeaz basis by the ALA Executive Board at the 
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` annual conference in San Francisco. Its pur- 
pose is to evaluate efforts, determine priorities 
for ALA follow-up, and to recommend special 
programs and activities to divisions. The com- 
mittee has met and drawn up a plan of action. 

A questionnaire of the practices of aca- 
demic and public libraries in regard to fines 
and related subjects is being developed by the 
Circulation Control Committee of the Section 
on Circulation Services, LAD. 

The Public Library Association's (PLA) 
Audio-Visual Committee is working on admin- 
istrative problems in the use of films, film- 
strips, recordings, and other similar material 
in public libraries. Among the committee's in- 
terests are coordination of audiovisual and 
book materials in the collection, the place of 
the audiovisual specialist in the administrative 
structure, and the means of cooperative use of 
such expensive materials. 

The Association of College and Research 
Libraries (ACRL) Junior College Libraries 
Section Ad Hoc Committee on Instructional 
Materials Centers is gathering plans for facili- 
ties, description of materials, equipment, and 
services found in a well-adapted junior col- 
lege and will prepare a checklist for self-eval- 
uation of the services of such a ceriter. 

The Committee on Academic Status of the 
University Libraries Section, ACRL, is devel- 
oping several additional papers on profes- 
sional staff opportunities for study and re- 
search, activities and. opportunities of univer- 
sity librarians for full participation in the aca- 
demic enterprise, criteria for appointments 
and promotions, and a history of academic 
status of librarians. 

School library guides and manuals are 
being collected by the American: Association 
of School Librarians (AASL) ad hoc School 
Library Guides and Manuals Committee, 
working with the AASL Improvement of 
Sehool Library Programs Committee. These 
items will be cataloged in the ALA headquar- 
ters library for interlibrary loan purposes. 


Recruitment 


The Office for Recruitment (OFR), LAD, 
continues in its program of 1) stimulation of 
state and regional recruitment programs; 2) 
planning and coordination at the national 
level; 3) liaison with both paid and volunteer 
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projects; 4) education and training in recruit- 
ing via meetings and publications; 5) contin- 
uation of nationwide correspondence, adver- 
tising, publications; and 6) work with other 
national groups. Within the year, OFR con- 
tributed exhibits and materials to several 
workshops, state fairs, and state association 
meetings with the cooperation of the ALA Re- 
cruitment Network. 

The Advisory Committee to OFR has made 
a survey of the use of Library Services and 
Construction Act funds for recruitment and is 
urging state agency heads to make greater use 
of such funds for establishing full-time state 
recruitment positions. The committee en- 
dorsed the AASL proposal for a School Li- 
brary Manpower Project. The committee is 
undertaking a reevaluation of the direction of 
the recruitment program after its first five 
years of successful operation. 

The Office for Library Education (OLE) is 
working with the Ad Hoc Committee on Op- 
portunities for Negro Students in the Library 
Profession which is proposing two programs 
to aid and counsel Negro undergraduates who 
might be considering librarianship as a ca- 
reer. One program involves the publication of 
a pictorial booklet containing general infor- 
mation about the library profession and ca- 
reer opportunites. The National Urban League 
of New York City is cooperating in the devel- 
opment of the content, format, and publica- 
tion arrangements. The other is a two-year 
program of recruitment and scholarships de- 
signed specifically to attract Negro students to 
the library profession through the use of re- 
cruiting teams who would visit predominantly 
Negro colleges in nineteen states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Funds are needed for fifty 
scholarships of $3000 and for the cost of sup- 
porting five two-man teams to make the re- 
cruiting visits. 

The Office for Recruitment continues the 
production of materials, having added two 
new exhibits to the roster and a number of ad- 
ditional printed pieces, including table display 
exhibits copied from the large Porta-Panel ex- 
hibit. Advertisements in magazines such as 
Women’s Work and Word Business '68, as well 
as The College Placement Annual were spon- 
sored by the Office. Income from sale of such 
materials last year was over $11,000. 
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thru. meetings 

Plans are under way for a three-day confer- 
ence, to be held in the spring of 1968 under 
the sponsorship of LAD, to develop a national 
plan for library statistics. Attendance, by invi- 
tation, will be limited to representatives of the 
U.S. Office of Education, state library agen- 
cies, and librarians especially involved in li- 
brary statistics. The national plan will indi- 
cate what statistics are basic and need to be 
collected, their frequency of collection, and 
the agencies responsible for their collection 
and publication. 

LAD will hold its preconference institute, in 
cooperation with the Information Science and 
Automation Division (ISAD), on library cir- 
culation prior to the annual conference in 


Kansas City, June 1968. 


thru publications 


Four new titles were published in 1967. Li- 
brary Manpower: Needs and Utilization, con- 
taining the papers delivered at the Manpower 
Conference held in Washington, D.C., March 
9—11, 1967, was published by ALA in Septem- 
ber. It contains recommendations for action 
and new approaches to both library education 
and manpower utilization. The questions 
raised by the conference and the suggested so- 
lutions to some of them will, it is anticipated, 
influence program activities of ALA. 

Libraries: Building for the Future, proceed- 
ings of the 1965 Detroit Library Buildings In- 
stitute and American Library Trustee Associa- 
tion Workshop, was published by ALA in Sep- 
tember. 

Library/USA, a Bibliographic and Descrip- 
tive Report, the final report on the Associa- 
tion’s participation in the New York World’s 
Fair, was published by ALA in October. 

The Armed Forces Librarians Section of 
PLA prepared and published Methods and 
Equipment Index, describing processes and 
equipment that have proved useful in meeting 
the specific needs of military libraries. The 
index is keyed to a list of users, enabling 
those who want to buy equipment to write di- 
rectly to users with their questions. Copies 
have been distributed to all members of the 
section, and can be purchased from the PLA 
office. 

A number of new items are in preparation. 


The Publications Committee of PLA has 
under way an issue of the Public Library Re- 
porter series surveying current salary levels in 
medium-size public libraries. Subsequent is- 
sues will deal with in-service training and 
work with bookmobiles. 

A survey of library science and education 
programs for 1967 has been undertaken by 
the Statistics Committee for Library Educa- 
tion, Library Organization and Management 
Section, LAD, and the School of Library and 
Information Science of the University of Wis- 
consin (Milwaukee). The data will be 
published in time for the 1968 annual confer- 
ence in Kansas City. 

The Committee on Comparative Library Or- 
ganization, LOMS, will have its compilation 
of orsanization charts for academic, publie, 
and special libraries published also in time for 
the annual conference. 

The next two in the series of public rela- 
tions leaflets prepared by the Leaflets Subcom- 
mittee, Public Relations Section (PRS), LAD, 
will focus on the librarian as a public speaker, 
with guidelines for better public presentation 
and a bibliographic pamphlet, “Library Public 
Relations." These will be issued in time for the 
annual conference. 

The Small Libraries Publications Commit- 


tee of LAD has given final approval to four 


new manuscripts in the Small Libraries Pam- 
phlets series: no. 17, The Librarian in the 
Small Public Library; no. 18, Financial Plan- 
ning in the Small Public Library; no. 19, 
Public Librarians and School Librarians 
Cooperate to Provide Better Service to Stu- 
dents; no. 20, Audio-Visual Services in the 
Small Public Library; and supplement a to 
pamphlet no. 7, Glossary of Library Terms. 
Publication is expected by the end of January 
1968. 


Trustee Workshops 


ALTA, through its Publications Committee, 
has a three-pronged program under way. The 
first publication, a report on trustees and trus- 
teeship in the U.S. is nearing completion. 
The second is for a series of five publications 
of particular use to groups of trustees above 
the board level—guidelines for workshops on 
policy setting, governor’s conferences (revi- 
sion), successful workshops; political action 
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by state trustee organizations, and for organi- 
zation and administration of state trustee as- 
sociations. Workbook for a Successful Work- 
shop has been published, and The State Trus- 
tee Organization and Guidelines for Holding 
а Governor's Conference on Libraries are 
now being edited for publication. The third is 
for a series of pamphlets directed to individ- 
ual library boards end their trustees, outlining 
the role of the trustee in relation to building 
programs, intelectual freedom, political ac- 
tion, library public relations, policies, person- 
nel, library financing, and similar subjects. 
These will be developed by the LAD Small Li- 
braries Publications Committee with the aid 
of the trustee members on that committee. - 

A work on school library supervision show- 
ing the current status and practices of school 
library supervision at the city, county, and 
state levels and indicating trends for the fu- 
ture is in preparation as part of the Editorial 
Committee's program. Other Editorial Com- 
mittee publications will include a general text 
on personnel administration, primarily for the 
medium-size library, stressing principles, 
theory, and philosophy rather than detailed 
procedures and a new edition of Personnel 
Administration for Libraries: A Bibliographic 
Essay, a selective listing of bibliographic 
items in essay form covering the same general 
areas as the first edition but expanding cover- 
age to include references applicable to school 
libraries, special libraries, and hospital and 
correctional institution libraries. 

The Personnel Publications Committee of 
PAS has submitted the final manuscripts of 
the revised editions of Personnel Organization 
and Procedure: A Manual Suggested for Use 
in Public Libraries, and Personnel Organiza- 
tion and Procedure: A Manual Suggested for 
Use in College and University Libraries. Both 
will be published by ALA in 1968. 





ALA in research 
and development 





The Office for Research and Development 
(ORD) assists ALA units in several ways. It 
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serves as a clearinghouse for information on 
research applicable to library service and li- 
brarianship—whether planned, in progress, or 
completed—and on the organizations engaged 
in such research. It assists in identifying those 
areas in library service and librarianship in 
need of study and research and stimulates ap- 
propriate research to correct the problems. 
ORD evaluates proposals and programs for 
the Executive Board and is available to advise 
ALA units on their proposals before submis- 
sion to the Executive Board. 

The Library Technology Program (LTP), 
an integral part of ORD, continues its search 
for ways by which modern technology and 
scientific management can improve library op- 
erations and services. To this end, it evaluates 
library equipment, supplies, and systems and 
conducts systems studies; works on the devel- 
opment of new or improved items of library 
equipment and promotes improvements in ex- 
isting equipment; concentrates on its efforts to 
develop performance standards for library 
equipment and supplies; continues with its in- 
dividualized information service to the library 
profession. During the year, efforts will also 
be directed toward widening markets for 
LTP-developed products. | 

In addition to the work on standards dis- 
cussed separately, LTP will continue its efforts 
to develop standards for microfiche, perma- 
nence of photocopies, a photocopy test chart 
to help evaluate the reproduction qualities of 
copying machines, and for photocopying 
equipment itself. 

There were 889 subscribers to Library 
Technology Reports at the end of the 1967 
fiscal year (August 31), with multiple sub- 
scriptions bringing the number of Reports sold 
to 921. This compares with 770 subscriptions 
at the close of the previous fiscal year (June 
30, 1966). Continued success is expected in 
1967—68, with the possibility of increased test- 
ing of a wider variety of products. 

Wooden card catalog cabinets produced by 
approximately eighteen manufacturers will be 
tested at Buyers Laboratory. Tests, started in 
the fiscal year 1966-67, are a step in a pro- 
gram to establish performance standards for 
wooden library furniture by Subcommittee 
No. 2 of USA Standards Institute (USASI) 
Sectional Committee Z85, Standardization of 
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Library Supplies and Equipment. Test results 
will be published in Library Technology Re- 
ports. 

Bracket-type steel shelving is also being 
tested by Buyers Laboratory. By the end of 
the fiscal year, thirteen lines of shelving had 
been tested; two additional lines will complete 
the series. It is expected that the tests will 
identify characteristics that can be used as a 
basis for proposing performance siandards 
under Subcommittee No. 1. The results of the 
program will also be published in Library 
Technology Reports. 


Keyboard Standards 
A cooperative project of the Resources and 


Technical Services Division (RTSD) and LTP 
has resulted in the development of a new type- 
writer keyboard for library use, which has 
been approved by RTSD’s Board of Directors. 
Called ALA's Standard Library Bibliographi- 
cal Keyboard, it has 44 keys and 88 charac- 
ters. The design has been submitted to USASI 
for consideration by Sectional Committee 
Z39 as a USA Standard. The design has been 
sent to all typewriter manufacturers, two of 
which are already offering it for their ma- 
chines: IBM for its Selectric typewriter and 
Olivetti Underwood Corporation fer its elec- 
tric and manual models. 

In April 1967 the Council on Library Re- 
sources made a grant to support a third evalu- 
ation of inexpensive record players suitable 


for library use. Results of the program will be’ 


published in Library Technology Reports. 

A grant made by the Council on Library 
Resources in the amount of $50,125 will sup- 
port a test program of audiovisual equipment. 
Three categories of currently available equip- 
ment will be tested: 1) 16mm motion picture 
sound projectors in the price range of $500 to 
$900; 2) filmstrip and combination 
filmstrip-slide projectors in the price range of 
$30 to $150; and 3) magnetic tape recorders 
and tape players ranging in price from $75 to 
$250. The grant is for seventeen months, end- 
ing January 1969. United States Testing Com- 
pany, Inc., will conduct the tests. Results of the 
program will be published in Library Tech- 
nology Reports. 

ALA's membership in the Institutional Re- 
search Council makes it possible for LTP to 


participate in the councils programs. The 
council is continuing the validation of a 
wear-testing device developed during a re- 
cently completed project to evaluate carpet un- 
derlays. The hope is that the new device may 
become a standard testing device. The council 
has applied for a patent on the wear-tester. 
Future efforts of the council will emphasize re- 
search projects, information exhcange, and in- 
creased activity in standardization work. 

А major purpose of a new test program for 
50 plastic and wooden chairs of the type used ` 
for general seating in libraries will be to iden- 
tify specific data by which purchasers may se- 
lect sound chairs. Another purpose is to deter- 
mine, on the basis of test results, whether per- 
formance standards can be postulated and 
used to establish manufacturing specifications. 
The program, initiated early in the fiscal year 
1967—68 for 29 months, is supported by a grant 
of $62,750 from the Council on Library Re- 
sources. Results of the program will be 
published in Library Technology Reports. 

An LTP project to produce a manual on li- 
brary furniture, planned for completion by 
December 31, 1968, is on schedule. LTP will 


- publish the manual as soon after the project's 


completion date as possible. 

LTP has initiated an exchange of reports of 
evaluations of reprographic equipment with 
the new National Reprographic Centre, Hat- 
field, England. The first exchange is scheduled 
for January 1968. LTP will concentrate on 
equipment available in the American market, 
and the Centre will concentrate on the Euro- 
pean market, with emphasis on the United 
Kingdom. 

LTP's manual on floors and floor mainte- 
nance has been edited for publication in 1968. 
It is based on work performed by Foster D. 
Snell, Тас. 

LTP’s “Work Simplification in Danish Pub- 
lic Libraries" will be ready for publication 
in English during 1968. The report was pre- 
pared by a committee of the Danish Library 
Association. Also ready for publication in 
1968 is the English translation of a definitive 
work in Czech on compact shelving. The book, 
New Shelving Equipment in Libraries Abroad, 
is an overall survey of the equipment, its uses, 
advantages, and disadvantages. The author, 
Drahoslav Gawrecki, is head of the Department 
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of the Construction and Equipment of Libraries 
of the State Library of Czechoslovakia. 

Cleaning and Preserving Bindings and Re- 
lated Materials was published by ALA on Au- 
gust 21, 1967. This book is the first of a pro- 
jected series that together will comprise an 
LTP manual on the conservation of library 
materials. Its publication completed the first 
phase of a project during which the advisory 
committee worked on plans for the completed 
manual CLR has now authorized LTP to 
commission five authors to write on five addi- 
tional subjects as part of the series. 


Binding Standards 


Efforts will be made during 1967—68 to pro- 
mote wider acceptance of the three provisional 
binding standards published in 1966-67 in De- 
velopment of Performance Standards for 
Binding Used in Libraries, Phase П. The 
three provisional standards—for durability, 
openability, and workmanship—have been ap- 
proved by the Special Libraries Association as 
SLA. Professional Standards and by the ALA 
Council as ALA Standards. Subcommittee 16, 
Bookbinding, of USAI Sectional Committee 
739, is considering the standards for adoption 
as USA Standards. The Bookbinding Commit- 
tee of RTSD is interested in the development 
of a performance standard for permanence, and 
a cooperative program for this purpose may 
begin during the year. 

The Bookbinding Committee plans to work 


with publishers in interpreting the perfor- ' 


mance standards for binding, with special 
concern for the interests of new publishers 
who are reprinting important books and peri- 
odicals and to talk with appropriate agencies 
in an effort to get work started on a perma- 
nent standard for library materials. 

Other units of ALA are concerned with 
identifying needed research, establishing 
priorities, seeking funds for needed research, 
and, where appropriate, publishing the results 
of research. 

ACRL Microcard Series publishes research 
projects completed at library schools and in- 
dependent monographs. Abstracts of titles are 
published in College and Research Libraries. 
'The editorial board of the ACRL Monograph 
Series has accepted two manuscripts—Mary 
Kinney's “The Abbreviated Citation,” and 
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Perry D. Morrison’s “Career of the Academic 
Librarian”—for publication. | 

A history of Carnegie public library philan- 
thropy, "Carnegie Libraries: Their History 
and Impact on American Public Library De- 
velopment," will be published this year under 
the aegis of the Editorial Committee. 


ALA in library education 
and accreditation 








thru studies and projects 


The Interdivisional Committee on Training 
Programs for Supportive Library Staff, es- 
tablished by LED, is preparing guidelines to 
serve as general guidance for those who are 
planning programs of training for "library 
technicians" and as standards for evaluating 
existing programs in this area. 

The Equivalencies and Reciprocity Commit- 
tee of LED has approved a questionnaire to 
be used to determine current practices of U.S. 
and Canadian libraries in employing librari- 
ans educated in other countries. The study is 
expected to include large and medium-size 
public libraries and college and university li- 
braries. The committee is also making plans 
for a project to secure information on evalua- 
tion of foreign undergraduate credentials by 
American library schools and is establishing 
subcommittees on overseas education for li- 
brarianship and the information sciences. 

The Committee on Accreditation (COA) is 
experimenting with a new approach to the 
task of continuing a review of accredited 
schools. A newly devised annual review form 
has been distributed to the 42 schools on the 
present accredited list. It is hoped that suffi- 
cient information can be extracted to justify 
continued accreditation or to identify weak- 
nesses requiring attention if accreditation is to 
continue. At the 1968 Midwinter Meeting, the 
committee reviewed the reports received and 
drew up responses for each school comment- 
ing on material in the reports. A special meet- 
ing of the committee was held in March to re- 
view the form and revise it for future annual 
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use. This procedure will eliminate the auto- 
matic reaccreditation visit at five-year inter- 
vals that has been in effect until this year, but 
will not eliminate on-campus visits whenever 
they are considered advisable or desirable. 

Another project for COA will be a reassess- 
ment of the present Standards for Accredita- 
tion and the statement of interpretation that 
accompanies it. With the many changes that 
are occurring in libraries and library educa- 
tion, it seems advisable to examine the stan- 
dards carefully to see if they continue to serve 
the double purpose of defining a floor beneath 
which library education is not seen as ade- 
quate for present and future needs and acting 
as a stimulus to innovation and improvement 
of library education. If the need for revision 
of either or both documents is indicated, an 
interdivisional committee may be appointed to 
work on a new statement. 

The Advisory Committee to OLE has been 
appointed in accordance with a recommenda- 
tion of the Commission on National Planning 
for Library Education and held its first meet- 
ing early in the new fiscal year. The commit- 
tee will advise on overall plans for OLE and 
will recommend certain courses of action to 
be initiated during the coming year. 

A grant of $1,163,718 has been received 
from The Knapp Foundation of North Caro- 
lina, Inc., to finance for five years the Man- 
power Project submitted by the Recruitment 
Committee of AASL in a proposal and ap- 
proved by the boards of LED and LAD and 
the ALA Executive Board at the annual con- 
ference in San Francisco. One aspect of this 
project is to develop an educational program 
geared to the new concept of librarianship as 
redefined in another aspect of the project. The 
project will seek to develop and utilize school 
library manpower fully and properly through 
identification of goals and tasks and experi- 
mentation with library education programs. 

The American Association of State Librar- 
ies (ASL) has appointed a Committee on Ed- 
ucation for State Library Personnel to outline 
the needs for continuing education of staff at 
the state level. 


thru meetings 


The director of OLE is exploring the possi- 
bility of a series of small regional conferences 


to serve as “dialogues” between library educa- 
tors and library practitioners. The purpose of 
the dialegues would be to discuss the actual 
personnel needs in libraries as they compare 
with the content taught in library schools and 
to explore possible changes in curriculum, 
level of training, classification of positions, 
etc. 

The proposal has been approved by the Ad- 
visory Committee to OLE, and several re- 
gional meetings will be scheduled in the 
spring. It is hoped that a report on the entire 
series of meetings and an analysis of the im- 
plications and recommendations of the discus- 
sions can be presented at the annual confer- 
ence in Kansas City. 


thru publications 


The LED Committee for Hevision of Fel. 
lowships, Scholarships, Grants-in-aid, Loan 
Funds, and Other Financial Assistance for Li- 
brary Education issued in the fall of 1967 a 
revision of the pamphlet which covers aid 
available during the academic year 1968—69. 
Material for the next annual revision will be 
gathered in the spring of 1968. 

OLE will continue this year to publish Con- 
tinuing Education for Librarians, a listing of 
conferences, workshops, and short courses in 
librarianship. This was formerly a publication 
of the Division of Library Services and Edu- 
cational Facilities in the 0.5. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW). 

The descriptive folder prepared by the 
Committee on Education for Hospital and In- 
stitutional Librarians of LED was published 
in the fall. Entitled “A Career in Hospital and 
Institution Librarianship,” the folder provides 
curriculum information for students. 

Work is progressing on a bibliography on 
library education overseas being compiled by 
the LED Equivalencies and Reciprocity Com- 
mittee. 

Several informational releases issued by 
LED (a list of special programs in the ac- 
credited library schools, degree requirements 
of the schools, etc.) will be brought up to date 
and reissued. 

The LED Teachers Section Media Research 
Committee expects that the list of audiovisual 
materials for use in conjunction with the teach- 
ing of library science will be published some- 
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time in 1968 as an occasional paper of the 
University of Illinois Graduate School of Li- 
brary Science. 


| ALA in library legislation | 


Congress delayed action on a number of ap- 
propriations bills in 1967, enacting a series of 
continuing resolutions to provide stop-gap 
funds to carry on existing programs from 
month to month. 

The recurring practice of delayed appropri- 
ations works at cross purpose with the fiscal 
setup of most state and local administrative 
agencies and with the academic calendar of 
educational institutions. Consequently, there 
has been a growing demand for greater co- 
ordination and ample lead time in the appro- 
priations and allocation processes. One solu- 
tion now being promoted by the executive 
branch is the planning-programming-budget- 
ing system (PPBS). This would place federal 
programs on a systems analysis, cost effective- 
ness basis. The ramifications of this shift in 
management mechanism would eventually have 
widespread effect in such areas as intergovern- 
mental relations, interlibrary cooperation, and 
statistical analyses. A beginning step in this 
coordination is the announcement of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget regarding the establishment 
„of an Office of Executive Management. 

Considering the cost-benefit approach to 
program coordination and appropriations jus- 
tification, the ALA Legislation Committee be- 
lieves that it is desirable that legislative pro- 
posals be focused, not on the problems of the 
libraries per se, but rather on the users of li- 
braries. In addition, the committee believes 
that more attention and effort must be made 
toward getting statistical data and evaluative 
studies from the U.S. Office of Education. 
This information is essential if meaningful 
evaluations axe to be made and if Congress is 
to be provided with the necessary justification 
for continuation of library programs. 

The Legislation Committee is also of the 
opinion that legislation should be sought in 


` order to effect the following: 


1. The establishment of a permanent Com- 
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mission on Library and Information Sciences 
with the responsibility of advising the federal 
government on national requirements for li- 
brary resources and services. 

2. The establishment of the Library of Con- 
gress as a national library with authority and 
responsibility to perform those services and 
functions as are deemed appropriate to such a 
library in the national interest. 

3. A structural organization in the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education to insure that library activi- 
ties, instead of being fragmented, be coordi- 
nated and consolidated in one high level unit, 
the administrative head of which would report 
directly to the commissioner of education. 

4, That full implementation of the Deposi- 
tory Library Act of 1962 be achieved either 
by changes in administration or by amend- 
ment to the law. 

Other recommendations that merit careful 
consideration are these: 

1) Provision should be made in the fed- 
eral legislation for strengthening of the state 
library agencies. 

2) Increased financial assistance should be 
made available to help solve library problems 
in the metropolitan areas. 

3) Increased grants to remedy the crucial 
shortages of library personnel at every level 
should be made available. 

A number of divisions have active legisla- 
tion committees. The Adult Services Division 
(ASD) Committee on Legislation is laying 
particular stress on increasing sholarship op- 
portunities for librarians working in the field 
of adult education in libraries and has pro- 
posed exploration of the value of a joint effort 
in this direction with LED and the ALA Advi- 
sory Committee on Recruitment. 

The Legislation Liaison Committee of ASL, 
acting as a subcommittee of the ALA Legisla- 
tion Committee, made a survey of the opin- 
ions of the heads of state extension agencies 
regarding the desirability of including in fed- 
eral legislation some means of transferring 
funds from one title of the Library Services 
and Construction Act to another. A majority 
of states favored such an arrangement, pro- 
vided proper safeguards were built in. 

The Committee on Legislation of the Asso- 
ciation of Hospital and Institution Libraries 
(AHIL) keeps the division members informed 
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of both pending and completed legislation - 


through a column in the AHIL Quarterly and 
also advises the ALA Washington Office and 
the ALA Committee on Legislation on matters 
of particular concern in the area of hospital 
and institution library service. With the adop- 
tion of Title IV, this committee is working 
with ASL on the implementation of this legis- 
lation. 

The Legislation Committee of AASL has 
had success in setting up a legislative network 
of persons in the field across the states. The 
network responds to calls from Washington to 


effect legislation. The Implementation of Fed- 


eral Programs Committee works closely with 
the Legislation Committee and may use the 
network idea in implementation where feasi- 
ble. 

ALTA is active in support of library legisla- 
tion through its Legislation Liaison Commit- 
tee and the trustee legislative coordinators in 
each of the states. 

The ACRL Advisory Committee to the Presi- 


dent on Federal Legislation was reconstituted [| 


as the ACRL Committee on Legislation to take 
a direct and active role in formulating objec- 
tives, planning legislative action, initiating pro- 
grams, and communicating information to the 
membership. 

The Legislation Committee of LED is es- 


tablishing a legislative information network ' 


with at least one resource person in every 


state to provide the ALA Washington Office : 


with consumer reaction to existing legislation 
and with information about the legislative 


needs of schools of library and information’ 


science. 


The PLA Legislation Committee completed |} 
its inquiry on the opinions of 5 per cent of the |f 


librarians heading public libraries serving 
more than 35,000 people concerning the oper- 
ation of the Library Services Act and its 
amended versions in their states. The confi- 
dential replies were turned over to the ALA 
Legislation Committee. 

RSD has appointed a representative to serve 
as legislative liaison with the ALA commit- 
tee. . eee 


p 


“See you 
at the 
conference! s 


ANSA 
| WIY | 
OR BUST. 77 


Whether your book needs are 
large or small, E.B.S. Book 


Service offers individual service. 


You are assured of fast, 
efficient delivery, attention to 
shipping requirements and 
accuracy of order fulfillment. 


И E.B.S. Inc. BOOK SERVICE ДЙ 


290 Broadway, 
Lynbrook, N. Y. 11563 
Books of all publishers 
servicing schools, 
А libraries, and institutions. 
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MR. SMALUS DOODLE PAD 


BAe Henry Z. Walek, inc. 


Since 1935 


A COMPLETE & THOROUGH 
LIBRARY BOOK WHOLESALER 


100,000 square foot warehouse 
Equipped and Staffed to Complete 
` Your Book Orders 


@ EVERY AVAILABLE TITLE SUPPLIED from 
over 1200 publishers 


€ COMPLETE CATALOGING and BOOK 
PROCESSING of EVERY TITLE from OUR 
PROCESSING CENTER 


WRITE FOR DETAIL BROCHURES 


Tennessee Book Company 
347 Reedwood Drive . 
Nashville, Tennessee 37202 


JENKINS BOOK COMPANY DIVISION 
600 MAGAZINE STREET 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 70130 








19 Union Square West, New York, N.Y. 10003 


T A, fer 


NEW EMC 
READING DEVELOPMENT 
TAPES 


Tapes 1-6, teacher's guide, 
and student workbook 
now available 


Send for sampler on this 
series to 


Dept. A 

EMC CORPORATION 
180 East Sixth Street 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 





FREE TO LIBRARIANS 










CURRENT ISSUE: NEW PERIODICALS REPORT 


Monthly issues contain complete bibliographic in- 
formation and editorial scope of new periodicals. 
Alphabetical: ond subject index provides instant 
location of any listing from Vol. 1, No. 1 to 
current issue. Annual subscription only $10.00. 
Write today for free current issue and complete 
details to: "Department 250." 


NEW PERIODICALS REPORT 
BOX 4406 - NEW YORK, NY 10017 









Chiang’s New Model . . . Price $54.50 


CATALOG CARD DUPLICATOR 


Tranortant improvements achieved from wide ex- 
perience, assure to produce high quality catalog 
cards, with enlarged space g also for printing 
post-card, book card, book pocket, address, etc. 

Pius new feotures in stencil ond new ink 


fo dry in 10 minutes. 
Patented * Performance Guaranteed - 
Order "On Approval” Invited 
Order now directly from the inventor: 
Chiang Small Duplicators: 
$3100 Juniper Road. South Send, Indiana 46637 
Exhibited at 1968 ALA Convention, Booth 1335 
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by Marjorie E. W eissman 


CATALOG CARD STANDARDS 


Copies of a revised draft of a standard for 
permanent/durable library catalog cards have 
been sent to members of U.S.A. Standards In- 
stitute Sectional Committee Z85 on Standardiza- 
tion of Library Supplies and Equipment. If 
committee members vote in the affirmative for 
the proposed standard, the results will be trans- 
mitted to the Miscellaneous Standards Board 
with a recommendation that the standard be 
adopted. 


. TEST PROGRAMS 


Buyers Laboratory, Inc., has been authorized 
to go ahead with the testing of some 54 wood 
and plastic side chairs suitable for general seat- 
ing in libraries. The test program was made pos- 
sible through a grant last fall from the Council 
on Library Resources. The chairs will be sub- 
jected to tests of finish durability and structural 
strength, as well as situations simulating actual 
use, such as tipping over, dropping, etc. Among 
the pieces of equipment used by the laboratory 
in this program will be the test device developed 
for LTP by North Carolina State University at 
Raleigh to rock the chairs back and forth for 
fifty thousand cycles under a load. Funding will 
be sought for similar test programs for metal 
side chairs япа metal and wood tables. 


LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY REPORTS 


Published in the May issue of Library Tech- 
nology Reports were two evaluations of micro- 
form reading equipment by William R. Hawken 
and an extensive article evaluating eighteen tra- 
ditional-style steel office desks. АП surveys so far 
published in the Reports are now being brought 
up-to-date and will appear in future issues as 
each report is completed. 


DATA PROCESSING 


If any member would like to know who in the 
library world does what with which data process- 
ing equipment, a copy of The Use of Data 
Processing Equipment by Libraries and Informa- 
tion Centers will give him the answers. The 
survey, a number of copies of which are still 
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available, was prepared for the Library Tech- 
nology Program and Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, Documentation Division. The study is in- 
tended to identify library functions which are 
automated and the places in which they are 
operational. Ámong the contents are a list of 
libraries with DPE arranged by state, function 
and type of equipment used, and a table of li- 
braries with DPE analyzed by function and type 
of equipment. 

The study is available from LTP, American 
Library Association, 50 E. Huron St, Chicago 
60611. Price is $10. 


LTP STAFF CHANGE 

Edward M. Johnson, technical editor for LTP 
since 1961, resigned effective April 19 and was 
succeeded by Herbert Hanna. Mr. Hanna had 
been a special project editor for LTP since May 
1967, editing translations of European books soon 
to be published by LTP. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago (A.B.), Mr. Hanna has com- 
pleted course work at the University's Graduate 
Library Sehool and is working on his thesis re- 
quirement for his А.М. 


CIRCULATION CONTROL SURVEY 
LTP is assisting the Circulation Control Com- 
mittee of the Library Administration Division's 


Section on Circulation Services in the printing, 
distributing, and collecting of a questionnaire on 
current circulation practices in public and aca- 
demic libraries. A report on the results of this 
survey will be published in a library periodical. 

өөө 








by Alfreda A. Mendelsohn 


NEW Nadex Dial-A-Line copy holder permits 
the typist to follow copy line-for-line with quick, 
easy, and foolproof accuracy. A conveniently 
positioned dial on the base of it enables instant 
turning, either forward or backward. Completely 
portable, it measures 9%” x 1714” and weighs 
134lbs. Available in a choice of decorator colors: 
biege, grey, green, red. Abrasive-resistant, the 
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THIS EXCLUSIVE FEATURE is only one of many 
in the VINABIND process to convert paperbacks 
into hardbound, long lived, beautiful books for library 
and school use. Paperbacks processed in VINABIND 
retain their original colorful covers and backbone. 
These are mounted on hard cover boards and by a 
specíal process are covered with a sparkling clear 






| 
EVERY BOOK DISPLAYS THE ORIGINA OLORFUL 


plastic that resist wear while enhancing the reader 
appeal traditional in paperback art work. Narrow 
margins do not matter as books in VINABIND open 
flatatevery page. VINABIND combines the economy 
of paperbacks with the strength, flat-opening, and 
hard bound characteristics which are requirements 
of every school and every library. 


See ТЕГУУ") our new clothbound companion to (VINABIND) at the ALA Conference in Kansas City 


to you. 


Books in VINABIND 
are guaranteed to 
give you 50 cir- 
culations ... or two 
years’ изе... which- 
ever comes first. 


publishers list price for book. 


ee ee mata 


а 
8 


1 
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1 am sending my own paperbacks 1 
l understand you will re- ! 
turn them in VINABIND for a charge of Ш 
$1.20 or less per book based on quantity : 
and return delivery to me is prepaid. i 
TEXTBIND at a flat rate of $1.35 plus 1 
i 

1 

Li 

1 

t 

1 

i 


Send me free catalog of popular 
titles in VINABIND and TEXTBIND. 


For more information please clip and send this coupon. 


INSTITUTION 





NAME 





TITLE 





ADDRESS 





CITY 
STATE ZIP 








SAN-VAL INC., 1913 WASHINGTON AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO., 63103—TEL. 314-621-5879 i 
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Dial-A-Line-is priced at $12.95. A product of 
Nadex Industries, Inc., 220 Delaware Ave., 
Buffalo 14202. 


$o xo + 


А NEW model of the Fastfold Jet-Speed Folder, 
recently introduced as a companion unit for the 
11^ x 17" office duplicator, has been announced 
by Michael Lith Sales Corp., 145 W. 45 St., New 
York 10036. А compact unit, it emphasizes sim- 
plicity in handling and operation. Easy adjust- 
ments set it so the operator can select all stan- 
dard and nonstandard folds. Fold changes are ac- 
complished by merely referring to a permanently 
mounted folding guide on the delivery tray. The 
unit adjusts for varied weights of paper in seconds. 
Highlights of this unit are its roller pressure re- 
lease, which disengages the roller when the folder 
is not in use, and its Carbarundum stone found 
beneath the feed roller, where it eliminates in- 


correct paper feeding. Overall dimensions are 
1714" w. x 40" 1. x 20" h. 


DESIGN-A-Carrels by Library Concepts Inc. is 
a system of individual, private work-study sta- 
tions for any area. Offered in twelve basic ar- 
rangements, such as side-by-side, back-to-back, 


alternating, and clusters, with two standard 
panel widths and four optional widths; all avail- 
able in three standard heights. These also can 
be expanded or rearranged. Manufacturer claims 
that all parts and componerts can be assembled 
in the field by using only a screwdriver. Acces- 
sories available include light fixtures, grounded 
power outlets, 3-station listening panels, desk 
drawers, etc. Design-A-Carrels are available na- 
tionally through school equipment distributors. 
Address inquiries to Ted Koral, Library Concepts 
Inc., 829 Broad St., Newark, N.J. 61702. 


кх * + 


ESTEY Corporation 
recently introduced a 
new card catalog cab- 
inet. Foremost of the 
features is a light- 
weight, shatterproof 
tray constructed of 
Cycolac®. It has a 
Ful-griP® hand hold 
and a label holder 
angled for complete 
visibility at any read- 
ing angle. Cabinet 
construction ranges from an aluminum exterior 
of hard-coat anodized firishes to conventional 








50100160 Newspapers, Periodicals — 
and Records in MICROFORM... 


An 84 page booklet published Ly 
Micro Photo lists and describes 
colonial and Civil War papers; period- 
icals, including Scientific American 
1845 through 1900, Atlantic Monthly 
1857 through 1967, and more—plus 
Asian, Russian and other foreign 
newspapers. 


Be sure to visit us in Booth #112 at the 
ALA Convention in Kansas City and at 
the Special Libraries Convention, Booth 
159 in Los Angeles. 


MICRO PHOTO DIVISION 


1700 SHAW AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO 44112 
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wood and high-pressure laminate coverings. 
Quantity selections are available from a cabinet 
of one tray to whatever multiple is required. 
Write Estey Corporation, Drawer E, Red Bank, 
N.J. 07701. 


TWO new magnetic 
book supports for use 
with metal stacks 
and shelves have been : 
announced by Weyll .: 
Corporation, Р. О. 
Box 62, Glen Cove, 
N.Y. 11542. Desig- 
nated as the F-3, this 
unit is specially de- 
signed for folios and 
heavy quartos. Ån- 
other unit, the 0-2, is 
useful with smaller 
quartos and heavy 
octavos. Ап addi 
tional feature of the 
F-3 is the ability to use the book support upside 
down on the bottom of the upper shelf or right 
side up on the shelf surface supporting the vol- 
umes. Both units or further information may 
be obtained from the Weyll Corporation. 


* x X 


BRO-DART has come up with a way to organize 
publications and periodicals. The ‘“Thermo- 
Bind” Publication Binding System allows bind- 
ing of a full-years issues, or more, in one volume 
up to 314” thick. Simple to use; can be accom- 
plished by inexperienced personnel in less than 
five minutes, according to the supplier. System 
consists of four easy-to-operate pieces of equip- 
ment including a holder or clamping device that 
holds material to be bound, an aligner that auto- 
matically squares up materials to assure precise 
drilling and finishing, a drill for safe and ac- 
curate self-centering, and a binder, the semi- 
automatic finishing unit that trims the durable, 
plastic binding tacks and molds them for per- 
manency. Bro-Dart’s hinged or other flexible 
covers, such as Book-Aid Tape or Bookbinding 
Tape, can be used on the spine for protection, 
reinforcement, and a professional finish. For 
further information, write Bro-Dart, Inc., De- 
partment PR-111, 56 Earl St, Newark, NJ. 
07114. 
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THE Н. Wilson Corporation has introduced 
764 





Youll get the picture, 
when you get 
the CAXTON 





CAXTON 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


YOU'LL GET A FULL COLOR PICTURE ON EVERY 
PAGE. Color that brings knowledge vividly to 
life. The superb color reproductions are printed 
on heavy quality art paper. The New Caxton 
Encyclopedia is the best for initiating young 
readers and stimulating the older ones. 


YOU'LL GET THE BIG PICTURE FROM THIS TRULY 
INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. |t is backed 
by an impressive editorial advisory board with 
contributions by world experts in the arts and 
sciences. This massive work is completely up- 
to-date and authoritative, with a world view 
as international as the globe itself. 


available only from: 





Pergamon-Chambers's 


Library Service 
44-01 21st Street 
Long Island City, New York 11101 
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one and two-drawer lock/stack cabinets for filing 
35mm and 16mm microfilm. This concept permits 
the user to add cabinets by stacking. The one- 
drawer cabinet holds 36 35mm microfilm boxes. 
Each drawer is 5” high, has 4 sections, end util- 
izes full extension axms for easy access to back 
rows, Cabinets are 1915" w. X 1675" dp. Sta- 
tionary and mobile bases that raise the cabinets 
off the floor are available. Prices range from 
$47.95 for a single-drawer cabinet and $59.95 for 
а two-drawer. Mobile base is $25.95; stationary 
base, $19.95. For complete information and 
prices, write to the manufacturer at 555 W. Taft 
Dr., South Holland, Ill. 60473. 
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AN AUTOMATIC analysis projection system 
that projects 16mm film frame by frame without 
flicker and has complete stop motion is now 
available from its manufacturer, Lafayette In- 
strument Co. A Self-contained front view, back- 
lighted screen, allowing daylight viewing in a 
normally lighted room, is included. Price of this 
projector is $805, f.o.b., Lafayette, Ind. Further 
information is obtainable from Lafayette Instru- 
ment Co., Box 1279, Lafayette, Ind. 47002. eee 





Supplies 
and Books 
Catalog 


Your handiest 
source of supplies 
and books, includ- Е 

ing АГА selected U.S. Jaycee titles. In 64 
pages, everything from labels and catalog 
cards to bookcarts and special typewriters 
for librarians. Popular Shelf-Files in six 
styles for magazine storage, library use. 


WRITE: THE HIGHSMITH COMPANY, INC. 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 53538 








Amazing story of New York 100 years ago 


JERRY McAULEY 
AND HIS MISSION 


by Arthur Bonner, 
NBC Newswriter 


$4.95 


94 illustrations—pictorial “ : 

essays seldom reproduced. Capris Bibliog- 
raphy and Index. Ап unusual documentary that is 
also fascinating reading. 


LOIZEAUX BROTHERS, inc. 
Dept. ALA, Р.О. Box 70, Neptune, М.Ј. 07753 











Potdevin 
helps 

7 libraries 

1 automate 


| book 


j processing 


Libraries used to spend lots of time on hand gluing. 


That’s changed. 


Potdevin Edge Gluers mechanically apply a strip of adhesive to book jacket edges 
or date slips. They do it faster and more evenly than someone with a brush and glue-pot. 


They can also apply an over-all adhesive coating on labels, pockets or book plates 


as wide as the machine's roller. 


In the process they slash time and cost as much as 50%. To free library personnel 


for important work. 


Potdevin Edge Coaters use cold adhesives. No heating necessary. They let you adjust 
for the exact adhesive thickness you want. And they apply an adhesive strip from % inch 


to the full width of the roller. 


You should investigate automated book processing. 


It lets people go to work. Real work. 


Potdevin Machine Co. 
274 North Street, Teterboro, N. d. 


See us af Booth #409, Library Show, June 23-27, Kansas City, Mo. 
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FEDERAL FUNDS... Ü ! E 
STATE FUNDS... _ LIBRARIANS! - 
A E 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS... | THE CITY OF LOS ANGELES has positions А 
Б immediately available їп branches, subject pA 
LOCAL FUNDS... -. y i 
E 
E 
















departments, technical services, children's 








3 А k work and bookmobiles. Я 
Whatever funds you're using to buy E i 
books, f ducas doi! ith БЫ SALARY: $575 TO $715 A MONTH for those ВА 
вак ЕЯ ne ta J3 + E 
обявило BOONES е доп t sette E having at least 24 units in library Science. E: 
for less than the best in service. Send E. (May start above minimum with a Master's = 
your regular orders, your NDEA or- p Degree or one year professional experi- se 
А E ence). 
ders, your special fund orders, to E ! 


Good opportunity for professional growth 


-— 
Be 


Campbell and Hall. Your books will 
be on their way to you promptly. Your 
special shipping and billing instruc- 
tions will be followed to the letter. 
You'll be happy. 


ond promotional advancement in a grow- 


d 






ing system. 


Students may apply during their lost 
semester of library school. U.S. citizenship 
is required. 





21 
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Write to PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 
Room 100 
111 East First Street 
los Angeles, Calif. 90012 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
1047 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02117 





in the State of WASHINGTON ! 


NO SPIDER WEBS AND DUST HERE! 


Our communication network plans are 
beginning, our libraries growing 
along with the State's population. 


THE CHOICE IS YOURS! 


Talk with a Washington representative during ALA 
in the WASHINGTON STATES LIBRARY Suite at the 
Muehiebach Hotel (check Suite no..in Hotel lobby) 
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OPENING FOR DIRECTOR 


N.Y. State Public Library System 
PRESENT DIRECTOR RETIRING 


Population 464,411, area 2,501 sq. miles, 45 public 








LIBRARIANS 
WORK IN NEW YORK CITY 


THE H. W. WILSON COM?ANY has immediate 
openings for catalogers оп the following book 


E 
libraries. Headquerters—1 Yz hours from New York | indexes: 
City. E 

EA ART INDEX 
REQUIREMENTS: Graduate library degree, ALA or E CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX 
N.Y. State accredited library school, eight years of E STANDARD CATALOGS 
professional library experience in libraries of rec- E , 4 
ognized standing, three years of which must have z CATALOGER: Catalogs and classifies material 
been in a responsible administrative capacity. E! for all age groups. Experience helpful. 

z al will depend on qualifications and ex- 
Starting sclary to $20,250 plus moving. Generous pa o and ТЇП Бе d annually. Many 
fringe benefits, E Company benefits such as vacations, sick pay, 


Interview con be arranged at the ALA cenference 
in Kansas City, June 23rd-29th. 


Write to: 
STEPHEN OPPENHEIM, Chairman 
Personnel Committee 
Ramapo Catskill Library System 
P.O. Box 866 





pensions, Blue Cross, Blue Shield, Major Medi- 
cal, etc. 5 days, 35-hour-week. 


Send resume ond inquiries to: 


Office of Personnel Administration 
The H. W. Wilson Company 


950 University Avenue 
Bronx, New York 10452 


MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 10940 




















Professional Librarians 


required by the 
CALGARY PUBLIC SCHOOL BOARD 


The Calgary School Board has an imaginative program for improving library services. Re- 
warding employment is available for Librarians in the following positions: 


CATALOG LIBRARIANS AND GENERAL ASSISTANTS: Requirements 


include a B.L.S. from an accredited library school. Experience desirable. 
SALARY RANGE: $7,000-$9,000 per year. Salary placement is governed by experience. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY CONSULTANTS: Requirements include а B.L.S. from an 
accredited library school and eligibility for Alberta teacher certification. Enthusiasm and re- 
sourcefulness to work with school staff is required for program planning involving utiliza- 
tion of library resources. 
SALARY : Commensurate with education and experience in accordanze with a collective 
agreement, 
Apply in writing stating qualifications, experience, salary desired and other pertinent employ- 
ment details to: 

Personnel Officer 


CALGARY SCHOOL BOARD 
412—7 Street S.W. 
Calgary 1, Alberta 
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MISSOURI LIBRARIES 
AT ALA CONVENTION 
* Good Jobs 
° Good Libraries 


* Good Place to Live 


MEET MISSOURI LIBRARIANS 


AND DISCUSS YOUR FUTURE IN 


MISSOURI 


Visit Booth 822 


LIBRARIAN 


The Argonne National Laboratory, located in 
the southwestern Chicago suburbs, is seeking 
an individual who has a background in physics 


and math, with a 5th year library degree. Will 
be responsible for two branch libraries with 
extensive subject collections. This non-Civil 
Service position offers a starting salary of 
$9,000 or more, depending upon experience, 
plus an attractive benefits package. 


Please write to: Professional Placement 


ARGONNE 
NATIONAL 
LABORATORY 


9700 South Cass Avenue ө ? 
Argonne, Illinois 60439 
An Equal Opportunity Employer, M&F 


несла 





Rates increasing—effective with the 
September issue. ALA members, $1 a 


printed line; nonmembers, $1.50. 


Current rates: $1.25 a printed line; 
ALA members, 75¢. Please state whether 
you are an ALA member when placing your 
advertisement. Copy receipt and cancella- 
tion deadline: six weeks preceding date of 
issue. If voucher forms are required, sub- 
mit them with duplicate copy of our in- 
voice to the Classified Department. 





FOR SALE 

INTERNATIONAL Congresses are one of our special- 
ties. Foreign books and periodicals, current and out- 
SE Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, 

OUT-OF-PRINT, Colonial “out-of-print” Book 
Service, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of-print 
books as listed in all library indexes (Granger: 
Essay & General Lierature, Shaw Standard, Fiction, 
Biography, Lamont, Speech, etc.). Want lists invited 
23 E. 4 St. New York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's Gallic 
War, Cicero's Orations, ox Virgil’s Aeneid. Each 
$3.75. Write for free catalog of other translations. 
Translation Publishing Co., P.O. Box 34, Eastchester, 
N.Y. 10709. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 02120. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, Eastern, 
Western, and Midwestern editions. Monthly Index— 
$10 yr. Cumulated (6 mos. & annual)-—$15. Annuals 
available 1960 thru 1967—$10 ea. INDEX, 1725 
Kings Rd., Corvallis, Or. 97330. 

WANT lists get prompt attention, wide search, rea- 
sonable prices from International Bookfinders, Box 
3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, Ca. 

“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan” by Wilma Bennett. 
Alphabetical fields-of-work subject headings. Direc- 
tions for filing and list of headings only, $2. Com- 
plete set including labels for the 270 fields of work, 
501 cross references, and 58 items of supplementary 
information, $14 postpaid. Paste labels on your own 
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folders to set up your vertical file of pamphlets on 
occupational information. Sterling Powers Publishing 
Co., 18 Palmer St., Athens, Oh. 45701. 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. Larg- 
est and best selections anywhere. Please send us your 
list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Ser- 
vices, Inc., Serial Dept, 56 E. 13 St, New York 
10003. 

UNION and Labour Speakers Handbock (Austra- 
lian). How to avoid unemployment, etc. Bound $2, 
paperback $1.60, to Bala Press, Bala, N. Wales, 
United Kingdom. 

BOOKS located for you. Any out-of-print title. 
Free searching. Never an obligation to buy any book. 
We will locate 1 or 1000 books for you. Write Brai- 
пата Book Co., Box 444AL, La Grange, Ill. 60525. 

JR. COLLEGE Collection: The library of Marion 
College in Virginia consisting of 10,000 volumes is 
available for inspection and bids. Arrangements may 
be made for a 2-week loan of an accession list and/or 
for inspection of the collection by contacting Thomas 
W. West, president at Marion, Virginia 24354. Bids 
will be let in August. 


POSITIONS OPEN worldwide 


CHIEF librarian. College of Guam, state, co-ed., 
liberal arts; staff of 7, 55,000 volumes, growing 
rapidly. MLS degree from ALA-accredited institution 
required. Salary negotiable. Fringe benefits (travel 
for family, low-rental housing, etc.). Airmail in- 
quiries to Administrative Vice-President, College of 
Guam, Box EK, Agana, Guam, USA 96910. 

LIBRARY openings are available and anticipated 
for U.S. citizen professional librarians at U.S. Air 
Bases in the Pacific Area, Korea, Japan, Okinawa, 
Philippines, Taiwan, Thailand, and Vietnam. Mary J. 
Carter, Dir. of Ls., Pacific Air Forces (HQ PACAF 
(DPSR), APO San Francisco 96553) will be avail- 
able to discuss Air Force library service in the Pa- 
cific with interested librarians during the American 
Library Association Conference, June 23-29, 1968. 
Contact addresses are: Pickwick Motor Inn, 10 & 
McGee, and the Armed Forces’ Librarians’ Booth, 
ae Exhibit Area, Municipal Auditorium, Kansas 

ity. 

OVERSEAS—chief readers services, American Uni- 
versity of Beirut, Lebanon. Supervise, coordinate, and 
develop services of central library reference and cir- 
culation departments, science, agriculture, and en- 
gineering libraries. MLS, several years experience, 
including college library and supervisory experience, 
preferably reference or circulation. Appointment 3 
years, 11 months work each year, round-trip transpor- 
tation allowance, salary based on training and experi- 
ence, generous fringe benefits. Send 2 resumes to 
Personnel Services, American University of Beirut, 
555 Fifth Avenue, New York 10017. 


east 
WHO loves children? Do you want the challenge of 
guiding children’s reading in a rural area? There is 
a job for you on a school bookmobile, and an office 
in the children’s section of a new addition to the 
Sussex County Library, a-top New Jersey! 3714-hour 
week. Civil Service. Full range of fringe benefits, 12 
paid holidays, 4 weeks vacation. Send resume to Dor- 
othy E. Henry, Dir., Sussex County Library, R.D. 3, 
Box 76, Newton, N.J. 07860. 
CATALOGER needed at Middlebury College to di- 
rect reclassification of collection of 170,000 volumes 
from Dewey to LC. Some recataloging also involved. 


Experience in LC classification essential, also good 
knowledge of cataloging principles; knowledge of 
modern foreign languages desirable. Usual benefits; 
generous vacation. For furtaer information write J. 
В. McKenna, Ln., Middlebury College Library, Mid- 
dlebury, Vt. 05753. 

HEAD librarian. Town of 25,000 in Springfield 
metropolitan area. Salary $8672-$9890. MLS and ex- 
perience required, usual fringe benefits. Available 
immediately. Apply C. Н. Nystrom, Public Library, 
West Springfield, Ma. 01089. 

ASSISTANT lübrary director: in a progressive 
community of 40,000, located in the NY metropolitan 
area. 35-hr. week, 4 weeks vacation, and other gen- 
eral fringe benefits. MLS required, with ability to 
write, develop programs, and capable of handling ad- 
ministrative duties. Salary open. Apply to Henry 
Thomas, Free Public Library, 10-01 Fair Lawn Av., 
Fair Lawn, N.J. 07410. 

CHILDREN'S librarian (sr. grade) for active, in- 
novative Long Island public library 30 miles from 
NYC. Young community of 25,000. Position open fall 
1968. Salary $8000-$11,150. 35-hour week, maximum 
fringe benefits: 23 days vacation, sick leave, paid 
state retirement, social security, and shared health in- 
surance plan. Children’s librarian has 2 part-time as- 
sistants. Excellent book colection of 20,000 volumes 
and $9000 book budget. Ideal situation for outgoing 
person. Inquiries welcome. Send resume to Samuel L, 
Simon, Dir., Merrick Library, Merrick, N.Y, 11566. 

REFERENCE librarian, recent graduate of ALA- 
accredited library school reeded to assist director, 
adult service, book selection, readers advisory. Must 
like public contact. Community of 21,000, 10 minutes 
from New York City. Salary from $7200. Apply to 
Walter Haber, Dir., Public Library, New Milford, 
N.J. 07646. 

HEAD of technical services to direct order, serials, 
and cataloging activities of college library converting 
to LC classification. Degree from ALA-accredited 
school and professional experience at supervisory 
level essential. Salary open. Library collection of 
125,000 volumes. Department staff of 8. Undergradu- 
ate liberal arts college for women, midway between 
Boston and Providence. Apply Hilda F. Harris, Ln., 
Wheaton College, Norton, Ма. 02766. 

AREA library director. For ‘beautiful Sussex 
County, a rural-becoming-urban center in northwest 
New lersey. Newly expanded main reference library, 
2 branches, 2 bookmobiles, serve estimated popula- 
tion of 65,000. Staff of 20. MLS and at least 2 years 
experience in administrative capacity. 3715-hour week. 
Civil Service. Full range of fringe benefits, 12 paid 
holidays, 4 weeks vacation. Applications are now 
being accepted for July 1, 1968 vacancy. Send resume 
to Dorothy E. Henry, Dir, Sussex County Library, 
R.D. 3, Box 76, Newton, J.J. 07860. 

ASSISTANT director. $10,200-$13,000. Public li- 
brary in city of 50,000. Excellent budget and fine 
staff in modern building scheduled for expansion. 
Collection of 92,000 volumes. Assist in administrative 
functions and help coordinate public services. Must 
have supervisory experience in public library work. 
4-6 weeks vacation, all usual fringe benefits. Send 
resume to William А. Dillon, Dir, Jervis Library, 
Rome, N.Y. 13440. 

HEAD children’s department. Progressive city. Ex- 
cellent staff. Outstanding program. New building ap- 
proved. . U.S. citizen. Experience. Salary 
$9165-$11,790 + unusual fringe benefits Apply 
Public Library, White Plains, N.Y. 10601. 

REFERENCE librarian. General reference position 
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at expanding state college library of 95,000 volumes. 
New l00-acre campus, air-conditioned building, near 
beaches and countryside. Faculty status, major medi- 
cal TIAA. Position open July 1, 1968. Apply to 
Director of the Library, Rhode Island College, Provi- 
dence 02908. 

CHILDREN'S librarian. New Jersey certification 
for active children's department in new building. 
Community of 23,000, 45 minutes from Philadelphia 
and Atlantic City. 36-hour week, 4 weeks vacation, 12 
paid holidays, sick leave. Salary open. Apply Mrs. 
Florence R. Taylor, Dir., Free Public Library, 150 E. 
Commerce St., Bridgeton, N.J. 08302. 

DARTMOUTH Lake Sunapee Region. New Hamp- 
shire community needs chief librarian. Progressive 
industrial city, population 14,000, opportunity to de- 
velop new services and promote library in commu- 
nity. Staff of 4, circulation of nearly 60,000. Graduate 
of an accredited library school preferred. Salary 
$6100-87000, depending on qualifications. Excellent 
fringe benefits. Write Theodore A. Monetta, Chmn., 
Fiske Free Library Trustees, 61 Myrtle St, Clare- 
mont, N.H. : 

ADULT services librarian (sr. grade) for active, 
innovative Long Island public library 30 miles from 
NYC. Young community of 25,000. Position open fall 
1968. Salary $8000-$11,150. 35-hour week, maximum 
fringe benefits: 23 days vacation, sick leave, paid 
state retirement, social security, and shared health in- 
surance plan. Excellent adult book collection of 
40,000 volumes and $15,000 adult book budget. Ideal 
situation for outgoing person. Inquiries welcome. 
Send resume to Samuel L. Simon, Dir., Merrick Li- 
brary, Merrick, N.Y. 11556. 

LIBRARY director. District Library Center in cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, 100 miles east of Pittsburgh, de- 
sires experienced director. New, air-conditioned 
building to be completed in July. Capable, mature in- 
dividual desired. Salary negotiable. Write James K. 
McNeal, Pres., Public Library Trustees, 711 Second 
St., Juniata, Altoona, Pa. 


LIBRARIANS for diversified work in reference au- | 


diovisual, and general services. Public library serves 
city of 50,000. Modern building, sophisticated opera- 
tion. Collection of 92,000. Various salary schedules 
available in range of $6800-$10,800, depending on 
qualifications. 4-6 weeks vacation, all usual fringe 
benefits. Send resume to William A. Dillon, Dir., Jer- 
vis Library, Rome, N.Y. 13440. 

REFERENCE librarian. Accredited liberal arts 
college. 1100 students. 5th-year degree required. Sce- 
nic, central Pennsylvania, clear air, summer and win- 
ter sports, convenient to Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore, and Washington. Faculty status and rank, 
TIAA retirement program. Group life and health in- 
surance, major medical. New building. Salary open, 
depending on qualifications and experience. Write B- 


465. 

CHILDREN'S librarian, main library to continue 
programs and develop new ones to serve avid young 
readers. New, greatly enlarged children's department. 
Senior librarian, minimum 2 years experience in chil- 
dren’s work to head department. Salary $7700-$9200, 
depending on experience. Junior librarian. Salary 
$7100-$8300, depending on experience. MLS degree, 
liberal staff benefits including fully paid retirement 
benefits, 4 weeks vacation, 12 paid holidays, and cu- 
mulative sick leave. Apply Edward Н. Fenner, Dir., 
Public Library, 1735 Hempstead Turnpike, Elmont, 
N.Y. 11003. 

LIBRARY director for 50,000-volume public li- 
brary. Salary based on experience. Staff of 11. Col- 
lege town .оЁ 18,000. LS degree required. Opportunity 
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to develop programs. Send resume and salary require- 
ments to Mrs. E. P. Boyle, Pres., Library Commis- 
sion, 205 Maple Av., Oil City, Pa. 16301. 

CHILDREN'S coordinator to develop programs for 
avid young readers for greatly enlarged main library 
and 2 branches on Long Island adjacent to New York 
City. Minimum 2 years children's experience after 
MLS degree. Excellent book budget, free hand in de- 
veloping services. Salary $8400-$10,150, depending 
on experience. Liberal staff benefits including fully 
paid retirement benefits. Apply Edward Н. Fenner, 
Dir, Public Library, 1735 Hempstead Turnpike, El- 
mont, N.Y. 11003. 

CHILDREN'S librarian for Swampscott Public Li- 
brary. Beautiful, sea-coast, residential town about 9 
miles north of Boston. Salary range $6500-$7900. 
Paid vacation, Blue Cross, retirement plan. MLS and 
experience required. Write Board of Trustees, 
Swampscott Public Library, Swampscott, Ma. 01907. 

ASSISTANT director. A new position to assist di- 
rector in administrating main library and 2 branches 
located in Elmont, Long Island, adjacent to New 
York City. A new building expansion program near 
completion. Minimum administrative experience 4 
years. New York state certification. Salary 
$9200-$11,600. Liberal staff benefits including fully 
paid retirement benefits, 4 weeks vacation, 12 paid 
holidays, and cumulative sick leave. Apply Edward 
Н. Fenner, Dir, Public Library, 1735 Hempstead 
Turnpike, Elmont, N.Y. 11003. 

RED BANK, New Jerseys brand new library 
needs additional staff: adult, children’s, and technical 
services librarians. Library science degree and New 
Jersey certification required. Salary from $6500. Gen- 
erous fringe benefits. Apply to Director, 84 W. Front 
St., Red Bank, N.J. 07701. 

REFERENCE librarian to develop section in small 
liberal arts college. Located on South Shore of Long 
Island 50 miles from New York City. Faculty rank, 
TIAA, and other benefits. 5th-year library degree 
and experience required. Salary commensurate with 
experience. Send application to Martha R. Schmidt, 
Chf. Ln. Adelphi Suffolk College, Oakdale, N.Y. 
11769. Interviewer will be available at ALA confer- 
ence. 

NEW area reference center located in scenic New 
Jersey shore area needs: Head о} reference depart- 
ment, MLS, appropriate experience necessary, to 
create and administer strong reference service. Salary 
range $7668-$9852. Will hire above minimum, de- 
pending on experience. Young adult librarian, MLS, 
experience desirable, but not necessary, to develop 
new program, Salary range $6400-$8200. Children’s 
librarian, MLS, June graduates accepted. Excellent 
working conditions in beautiful, new children’s room. 
Participate in the creation of new programs. Salary 
range $6400-$8200. New Jersey State certification 
required. Liberal fringe benefits include paid Blue 
Shield-Blue Cross, major medical, 20 days vacation. 
Delightful living conditions, within an hour of New 
York. Write or call, Julia Н. Killian, Dir., Monmouth 
County Library, 80 Broad St., Freehold 07728; 
Tel: 201-462-1940. 

SENIOR librarian, adult reference department, 
newly built large adult wing in main library nearing 
completion. Main library and 2 branches serving 
community of 50,000 adjacent to New York City. 
Challenging opportunity, excellent book collection. 
Salary $7700—89200, including fully paid New York 
State retirement, 4 weeks vacation, 12 paid holidays, 
and cumulative sick leave. Ápply Edward H. Fenner, 
L. Dir, Public Library, 1735 Hempstead Turnpike, 
Elmont, N.Y. 11003. 
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FITCHBURG, Massachusetts—home of the award- 
winning Fitchburg Youth Library and the magnificent 
$1.3 million Wallace Library—is pleased to announce 
3 openings: Children’s librarian, $115C-$8150, to 
direct services from the Youth Library and the new 
4000-volume bookmobile. With a staff of 5 and an 
appreciative publie, this is ап unusual opportunity 
to continue and further develop a unique children's 
program under ideal conditions. MLS is required but 
extensive experience is not necessary. Acquisitions 
and technical services librarian, $7150-$8150, to co- 
ordinate an augmented acquisitions program, includ- 
ing a supervisor of processing, will assist you, and 
you will be given an opportunity to determine the 
feasibility of using newer techniques in this im- 
portant area of library work. MLS and some experi- 
ence required. Music and art librarian, $6550-$7550, 
a new position to be responsible for record, music and 
art library services from the Wallace Library. This 
is an excellent opportunity to develop much needed 
services in this feld for the residents of this area. 
MLS and appropriate experience or education re- 
quired. The library serves as a regional library for 
the Central Massachusetts Regional] Library System 
and these positions provide unusual opportunities 
for professional growth. Write Arthur Kissner, Chf. 
Ln., Public Library, Fitchburg, Ma. 01420. 


southeast 
LIBRARIAN П: $8040-$10,440. Cataloger. 2 years 
experience. Degree from ALA-accredited library 
school. To work with state agency collector and 
under supervision of librarian ТҮ, coordination for 
activities under Title III, LSCA. A civil service 
agency. Usual fringe benefits. Apply Personnel Office. 
West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 Quarrier St. 
Charleston, W.V. 25311. 

HEAD of program. to work with children to work 
directly with children in storytelling, film and book 
discussion programs, music listening programs, class 
visits, еїс., and with the librarians in the branches. 
Expanding system needs an experienced person inter- 
ested in experimenting with new programs, MSLS 
degree. Salary commensurate with experience. Lib- 
eral fringe benefits include 24 days of annual leave, 
12 days sick leave, paid holidays, retirement. Send re- 
sume to the Personnel Officer, Prince George's 
County Memorial Library, 6532 Adelphi Rd., Hyatts- 
ville, Md. 20782. 

COUNTY librarian to supervise library program for 
3 new libraries located in Clayton County, Georgia 
(Atlanta area). Library degree -|- experience re- 
quired. Send resume to director, Flint River Regional 
Library, 210 S. 6 St., Griffin, Ga. 30223. 

THREE professional vacancies due to staff expan- 
sion and retirement. Acquisitions librarian, to super- 
vise staff of 3 adults, acquisitions budget approaching 
$50,000, ability to plan later conversion to computer- 
based operations. Two catalogers. Head cataloger, to 
supervise 4 adults, responsibility for all main and de- 


partmental collection cataloging; cataloger, interest . 


and/or experience in serials/documents. Positions 
offer challenge, opportunity for advancement. Salary 
range $7000—$9500. Excellent fringe benefits. Write 
B-441. 

ACQUISITIONS librarian, supervise staff of 8, 
book ‘budget $42,500. Salary range $7000-$9500. 
Write B-457. 

LIBRARIAN I. No experience required. Readers 
advisory and reference. New $1,000,000 library 
opened in 1965. 75 miles from Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. 4 weeks vacation, state retirement system, 
group Blue Cross-Blue Shield. Master's degree in Н- 


brary science from ALA-accredited school. 
$7200-$9000 salary range. For further information 
write Edward B. Hall, Dir, Washington County Free 
Library, Hagerstown, Md. 21740. 

TWO catalogers. Head ca:aloger, supervise staff of 
4, responsible for main and departmental cataloging; 
cataloger, general catalogirg in LC, some serials 
work. Salary range $7000—$9500. Write B-458. 

HEAD of adult services. Primary responsibilities 
involve coordination of book selection, public rela- 
tions, and planning of corimunity programs. New 
$1,000,000 library opened in 1965. 70 miles from Bal- 
timore and Washington. 4 weeks vacation. State 
retirement system, group Blue Cross-Blue Shield. Mas- 
ter's degree in library scierce from ALA-accredited 
school. $8200-$10,250 salary range. For further infor- 
mation write Edward B. Hal, Dir, Washington 
County Free Library, Hagerstown, Md. 21740. 

CONSULTANT IL Salary range $9420-$12,180. 
5-years experience. Degree from ALA-accredited li- 
brary school. To supervise direct service program in 
15 counties. 2 50-ft. trailers in use in 9 counties on 
8-hour, 3-week schedule. Collection and staff housed 
in Charleston. Staff of 4 work with trailers. Total 
staff of 8 to work with 12 libraries and trailers. Li- 
brary with a budget of $81,500. Staff and operation 
costs from state agency budget. А civil service 
agency. Usual fringe benefits. Apply Personnel 
Officer, West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 
Quarrier St., Charleston, W.Y. 25311. 

REFERENCE librarian. Supervise staff of 4. Op- 
portunity to teach library bibliography course. Build- 
ing expansion in planning state. Supervisory ability 
essential. Salary range $7000-$9500. Write B-459. 

HEAD acquisitions librarian. State university with 
enrollment of 13,000. Expanding academic program 
including all professional велоо]в on campus. Central- 
ized acquisitions for library system. Developing staff, 
acquisitions currently has 25 including 8 profession- 
als. Book budget over % million. Department in- 
cludes central serials record. 5th-year degree, knowl. 
edge of book trade, and successful administrative 
experience essential. Salary open. Faculty rank. TIAA 
and all group insurances. Month annual leave + 9 
holidays. Position open in July or September. Inter- 
views can be arranged at ALA in Kansas City. Ápply 
to Harold D. Gordon, Assoc. Dir., University of Ken- 
tucky Libraries, Lexington 40506. 

CHILDREN'S librarian openings in expanding, 
progressive system located near the nation's capitol. 
Head of children’s selection. MLS required + 5 years 
experience, $9166-$11,001; head of children’s depart- 
ment in large branch, MLS required -++ 3 years ex- 
perience. $7680-$9215; children’s librarians, MLS, 
no experience, $7036. Liberal fringe benefits include 
24 days annual leave, 12 days sick leave each year, 
paid holidays, retirement. Send resume to Personnel 
Director, Prince George’s County Memorial Library, 
6532 Adelphi Rd., Hyattsville, Md. 20782. 

UNIVERSITY of Kentucky has openings for 2 gen- 
eral reference librarians: reference, bibliographical 
and information service at library’s central reference 
desk. Cataloger: will train a beginner with interest, 
aptitude, and language background, or give credit for 
experience. Special collections cataloger: to work pri- 
marily with growing rare 5ook collection including 
some recataloging of current holdings. Also work 
with Ohio Valley regional history materials and gen- 
eral materials of a special nature. Knowledge of and 
experience in this field required as well as foreign 
language ability. 5th-year degree required for all po- 
sitions. Salaries open and based on experience, train- 
ing, and subject degrees. Faculty rank appropriate to 
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training and experience. No teaching duties. Tenure 
after appropriate probationary period. Month annual 
leave + 5 legal holidays and special Christmas vaca- 
tion. Generous sick leave. Participation in TIAA, 
major medical, group life and Blue Cross insurance 
programs. Positions open in July. Interviews can be 
arranged at ALA in Kansas City. Apply to Harold D. 
Gordon, Assoc. Dir. University of Kentucky Librar- 
ies, Lexington 40506. 

LIBRARIAN IV. Salary range $9900-$12,780. 6 
years experience, preferably in academic, public, or 
state library agency. ‘Degree from ALA-aceredited li- 
brary school. To coordinate activities under Title III, 
LSCA, and to supervise professional and semi- 
professional staff involved in reference, bibliography, 
and acquisitions at the state agency level. A civil ser- 
vice agency. Usual fringe benefits. Apply Personnel 
Offcer, West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 
Quarrier St., Charleston, W.V. 25311. 

LIBRARIAN to direct public services in state col- 
lege for women with present enrollment of 1700. Sal- 
ary $7608-$9600 in 6 steps. Write B-466. 

POSITIONS open at St. Mary's College of Mary- 
land, a state liberal arts college in rural area 70 
miles south of Washington, D.C. Reference librarian: 
library master's required; periodicals and A-V 
librarian: bachelor's degree with library major. New 
library building to house 50,000 volumes will be 
ready for occupancy January 1969. Intensive acquisi- 
tion program under way. Staff of 5 professionals and 
5 clerical. Positions open July l, 1968, on a 
12-month basis with month summer vacation, + the 
regular Christmas and spring recesses. Social secu- 
rity, state retirement plen, group health insurance of- 
fered. Salary range for the master’s degree, 
$8300-$10,940 (7 steps), and for the bachelor’s de- 
gree, $7000-$9160 (7 steps). Send resume to Marga- 
ret Keen, Dir. of L., St. Mary’s College of Maryland, 
St. Mary’s City, Md. 20686; tel. 301-994-1600, Ext. 


50. 

LIBRARIANS. Branch heads, reference, and chil- 
dren’s librarians needed immediately for newly 
established countywide library system. Excellent op- 
portunity with full benefits for experienced and inex- 
perienced librarians in large county surrounding the 
city of Richmond. Master’s degree in library science 
required. Beginning salary between $7176-$9360, de- 
pending on position and experience. To apply, send 
resume to Personnel Office, County of Henrico, Р.О. 
Box 3-V, Richmond, Va. 23207. 

CATALOGER. Immediate opening in 4-year liberal 
arts college for men. Faculty status. Liberal fringe 
benefits including TIAA and CREF. Please send re- 
sume to Librarian, Mount Saint Mary's College, Em- 
mitsburg, Md. 21727. 

LIBRARY director, challenging position in the 
heart of the space industry. MLS required. Salary to 
$10,000, depending on experience. Send resume to 
Mrs. В. J. Deason, Public Library, 430 Delannoy Av., 
Cocoa, ЕІ. 32922. 

FAIRFAX County, Virginia. Washington, D.C. 
metropolitan area, needs above-average librarians with 
minimum of accredited library school degree: chief 
of public services, $10,344-$13,860, + longevity in- 
crements to $16,056; supervisor of acquisitions, $8520— 
$11,400, -+ longevity increments to $13,200; audio- 
visual librarian, preferably with musical background, 
$7008-$9384; cataloger, $7008-$9384. Fairfax County 
has S. S. + county retirement plan, annual and sick 
leave, group life, hospitalization and major medical 
insurance. Opportunity for advancement with $5 mil- 
lion expansion program. Apply W. L. Whitesides, Fair- 
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fax County Public Library, 3915 Chain Bridge Rd., 
Fairfax, Va. 22030. 


midwest 
SCHOOL or children’s librarian to review children’s 
books for the Booklist at ALA headquarters in Chi- 
cago. The full-time position consists of reading and 
evaluating children's books in all subject areas and 
at all age levels from preschool through teen age, and 
writing concise, critical annotations of the books 
recommended for library purchase. Qualifications in- 
clude a degree from an accredited library school, wide 
knowledge of children’s literature, and experience in 
using books with children in school or public li- 
braries. Beginning salary, $7956; maximum, $11,160 
reached by 7 yearly increments. Liberal vacation and 
sick leave allowances and other benefits. Apply to 
Edna Vanek, Ed. The Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin, ALA headquarters 60611 

RARE books cataloging head. University of Michi- 
gan Library. Required qualifications: relevant cata- 
loging experience, preferably in research library, 
reading knowledge of classical and two modern Euro- 
pean languages, supervisory ability. Graduate degree 
in subject field desirable. Supervises 2 professionals, 
1 clerical. Beginning $11,600. Apply to Marjorie M. 
Tompkins, Pers., University of Michigan Library, 
Ann Arbor 48104. University of Michigan is an equal 
opportunity employer. 

ADULT services head. To plan and direct the pro- 
gram of adult services in a community of 50,000 10- 
cated 40 miles from Chicago’s Loop. New library 
building to be completed this summer. 5th-year li- 
brary degree and 2 years experience working with 
adults required. Beginning salary $9800. 4 weeks va- 
cation, hospitalization insurance, state retirement 
plan. Apply to Mrs. Edna Holland, Ln., Gail Borden 
Public Library, 50 №. Spring St., Elgin, П. 60120. 

REFERENCE librarian opening with interesting 
and challenging possibilities. Professional service to 
adults, maintain and continue development of Local 
History Collection, staff responsibilities. Unusual op- 
portunity for professional growth. Metropolitan area 
jn active library climate. Library degree. Salary 
range 36700-$10,903 -- Blue Cross paid up to $280, 
sick leave, vacation, other benefits. New, air-condi- 
tioned building. Contact Joseph M. Silver, Dir, 
Bacon Memorial Public Library, 2613 Biddle Av., 
Wyandotte, Mi. 48192; tel.: AV 2-7661. 

TWO positions now open. Public Library in grow- 
ing community of 56,000 near Lake St. Clair and just 
20 minutes on X-Way to downtown Detroit. Member 
of new County Library System providing book dis- 
play, ordering, and processing. Liberal benefits in- 
clude 9 paid holidays, 10, 15, & 20 days vacation, 12 | 
annual cumulative sick days, longevity, city retire- 
ment plan, city pays health and hospitalization for 
employee and dependents, also $5000 life insurance | 
policy. Degree from ALA-accredited library school | 
required. Experience not necessary but desirable. 
Librarian I to work with young teens and be responsi- 
ble for young peoples collection including book selec- 
tion. Salary $6182-$7017, depending on experience. 
Librarian II, adult reference and book selection. Sal- 
ary $7476-$8208, depending on experience. Shirley 
V. Brabant, Ln., Public Library, 27251 Gratiot Av., 
Roseville, Mi. 48066. 

TECHNICAL services librarian. To catalog and to 
supervise acquisitions program in liberal arts college 
library. 4 professionals on present library staff. Year- 
round library operation. Month vacation, TIAA, paid 
major medical, etc. Salary open; minimum $7200. , 
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Higher for appropriate experience, or other qualifica- 
tions. Graduate LS degree required. Write to William 
R. Brandt, Ln., Lane Library, Ripon College, Ripon, 
Wi. 54971. 

HEAD librarian for growing Chicago suburb of 
15,000. Present staff includes full-time children's li- 
brarian. Opportunity to assist in building-expansion 
program from the beginning. Salary open, usual ben- 
efits, degree required. Write B-445. 

ASSISTANT director. To share with director in 
the administration of the public library of the capital 
city of Illinois. Will be vitally involved in planning 
community survey, significant geographical expansion 
of library services, and new main downtown library. 
Salary $11,268-$13,152. Usual benefits. 5th-year li- 
brary school degree + appropriate experience re- 
quired. Apply Robert E. Wagenknecht, Dir., Lincoln 
Library, 326 S. 7 St., Springfield, Il. 62701. 

LAW Library. New positions open for experienced 
librarians (public services, documents, serials, cata- 
loging). Experience in a law library not required. 
We offer an opportunity to specialize. Lideral salary 
and benefits. Pleasant community. For more informa- 
tion, write Richard G. Hutchins, Dir, Law Library, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City 52240. 

LIBRARY science teacher. 11-month contract. Posi- 
tion includes full faculty rank with accompanying 
privileges. Doctorate preferred; however 30 semester 
hours beyond the master's degree will be considered. 
Some teaching experience required. Starting salary 
between $900-$1180 a month, according to education 
and experience. Send applications and credentials to 
P. R. Moody, V-P for Instr., Eastern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Charleston, П. 61920. 

REFERENCE assistant needed for Lorain, Ohio, 
Public Library. Lorain is Ohio's 11th largest city and 
is located on the shore of Lake Erie. Nearby Cleve- 
land offers many cultural activities. MLS required. 
Experience unnecessary. 22 days vacation, sick leave, 
usual holidays, state retirement, Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield available. Salary $6500-$7300. Send resume to 
Richard E. Willson, Dir., Public Library, 351 Sixth 
St., Lorain, Oh. 44052. 

ASSOCIATE cataloger. 'To share in cataloging and 
classification and revision of work of clerical assis- 
tants. Some reference work. Position may involve re- 
classification to LC and division of catelog in near 
future. 8 weeks vacation. Starting salary to $8000, 
TIAA, full insurance program, 36-hour week. Ken- 
yon, a small college for men, with a coordinate col- 
lege for women opening in 1969, is in Gambier, Ohio, 
an unusually attractive college town, Interviews at 
ALA-Kansas City may be arranged. Write to Edward 
C. Heintz, Ln., Kenyon College Library, Gambier, 
Ohio 43022. 

DIRECTOR of library services. Position now open 
for a director of library services in new, air-condi- 
tioned library to be completed in 1968. West Bend, 
Wisconsin, is known as the “biggest little city in 
Wisconsin” with 13,000 population. It is located on 
the fringe of the Milwaukee metropolitan area. West 
Bend and Washington County are included in the 
Southeastern Wisconsin Regional Planning Commis- 
sion area. A University of Wisconsin Regional Center 
will be completed in 1968. Applicants must have a 
degree in library science with some experience. The 
library now has a circulation of 115,000 and over 
30,000 volumes. This position would afford an oppor- 
tunity for an energetic person to exercise initiative 
and energy in administration and development of 
growth potential of this new library. Salary 
$7500-$8500 with hospital and medical benefits, 8 


paid holidays, 12 days sick leave, and annual vaca- 
tion. There are many new apartments available at 
reasonable rentals. Please send resume to Mrs. Alan 
E. Pick, 1203 Evergreen St., West Bend, Wi. 53095. 

HEAD of adult services, $8448-$9996, to direct 
adult reference and book services in community of 
60,000 with 3 liberal arts colleges. Located on Missis- 
sippi River within easy traveling distance of Chicago 
and Minneapolis. MSLS wita 4 years appropriate ex- 
perience. Standard working conditions and benefits. 
Write W. G. Fullmer, Dir., Carnegie-Stout Public Li- 
brary, Dubuque, Ia. 52001. 

BRARY director: overall administration of a 
professionally sound and dynamic public library in a 
highly educated and cultural community. Service area 
of 9488. Member of a 10 county library system. Re- 
quirements: college degree and library experience; 
MLS degree not required. Liberal vacation and 
fringe benefits. Salary open, depending on qualifica- 
tions. Apply R. Н. Phinny, 8 E. Main St., Fremont. 
Mi. 49412. 

SLAVIC cataloger with several years of cataloging 
experience, preferably including experience in cata- 
loging Slavic materials, to perform descriptive and 
subject cataloging and classification for Slavic lan- 
guage books and serials, $9000-$10,200 a year. Apply 
to Marjorie M. Tompkins, Pers., University of Michi- 
gan Library, Ann Arbor 48104. University of Michi- 
gan is an equal opportunity employer. 

ELEMENTARY school librarians for 1968-69. Re- 
quire Illinois State teacher certification and library 
science degree. Prefer elementary education major 
and A-V training. Beginning salary for 10 months 
$6000-$7920. Apply Mrs. Harriette H. Crummer, 
Ѕиру. of Sch. Ls, 1703 Orrington Ave., Evanston, П. 
60201. 

NEW positions: undergraduate librarian, $10,000— 
$12,000, depending on qualifications: general refer- 
ence, $7600 and up, depending on qualifications. 
Miami University, founded in 1809, has an enroll- 
ment of 11,000 and a library of over 500,000 volumes 
and offers accredited doctorates in 8 subjects. Oxford 
is a sylvan university town near Hueston Woods state 
park and 35 miles northwest of Cincinnati. Apply to 
John Weatherford, Assoc. Dir. & Univ. Ln., Miami 
University, Oxford, Oh. 45056. 

OPENINGS for 3 qualified librarians: adult ser- 
vices head, responsible for reference, readers service, 
book selection, displays; extension service head, su- 
pervise bookmobile and branch services, develop 
book collection, plan new services; children’s services 
head, complete charge to develop book collection, sto- 
ry-hour program, initiate new services. These posi- 
tions offer challenging opportunities in a growing 
community for right persors. Minimum salary $7500, 
month vacation, sick leave, state retirement, Blue 
Cross available. Apply to Library Director, Fairfield 
County District Library, Lancaster, Oh. 43130. 

HEAD librarian: for city of 17,000. Modern, air- 
conditioned building. Provides all service to county 


- of 36,802 by 2 branches and bookmobile. Staff of 13. 


Book collection, 57,000. Budget $97,000. 4 weeks vaca- 
tion. Sick leave. Retirement. Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
available. MS in LS and some experience preferred. 
Salary open. Apply Urban H. Doorley, Pres., Amos 
Memorial Public Library, Sidney, Oh. 45365. 
CHILDREN'S librarian. À busy library in St. Clair 
Shores, Michigan (30 minutes from downtown De- 
troit), needs a fully trained librarian to assume re- 
sponsibility for the children’s collection and services. 
7 paid holidays, fully paid Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 
paid vacations and sick Іегуе, social security and re- 
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tirement plan. Beginning salary (without experi- 
ence), $6013, increasing to $6681. Beginning salary 
with experience and master's degree from accredited 
library school, $7152, increasing to $8023. Possibility 
of an increase in 1968. Apply to Virginia MacHarg, 
Ln., Public Library, 22500 Eleven Mile Rd., St. Clair 
Shores, Mi. 48081. 

UNIVERSITY of Toledo. To head the library at 
our Community and Technical College. New campus. 
New library building now under construction. Lo- 
cated 1% miles from main campus. To open for ser- 
vice late fall of 1968. Unusual opportunity to develop 
collection, services, and staff. Competitive salary. 24 
working days vacation. 5th-year degree required. 
Apply Patrick Barkey, Dir, of Univ. Ls, University 
of Toledo 43606. 

LIBRARIAN I, central reference department. 
Sth-year library degree required. Salary range 
$6720-$9452, beginning salary depending on experi- 
ence. Annual 5% increments for satisfactory service; 
22 days vacation, sick leave cumulative to 960 hours, 
state retirement plan, health insurance paid by city. 
Apply Rose Mosigian, Asst. Dir., Gilbert M. Simmons 
Library, Kenosha, Wi. 53140. 

LIBRARY administrator, with MSLS degree and 
experience. University community of 36,000 part of 
metropolitan area of 150,000 in heart of summer and 
winter sports and vacation country. Head library staff 
of 10, book budget $13,000, annual circulation 
208,000. Liberal fringe benefits including hospitaliza- 
tion, insurance, retirement, sick leave, month vacation. 
Starting salary $9000. Apply Personnel Commit- 
tee, Public Library Board, 1204 Hammond Av., Supe- 
rior, Wi. 54880. 

HEAD of children’s services to supervise 2 depart- 
ments, one a separate Junior High Room. Annual 
circulation of both departments, 242,000; staff equiva- 
lent to 7 full time. Professionally trained, with a 
minimum of 5 years experience, preferably some ad- 
ministrative. Current salary, $8500-$9500, depending 
on qualifications. Recently remodeled, modern build- 
ing; children's wing new in 1965. North Shore com- 
munity of 31,600 on Lake Michigan, 16 miles from 
Chicago's Loop, adjacent to Northwestern University. 
Send resume to Helen Siniff, Ln., Publie Library, 
Wilmette, Il. 

TWO positions. Head librarian for public library 
expanding to new $580,000 building to house 87,500 
volumes. Suburb of 28,000, 30 minutes from Chicago’s 
Loop; member of state system. MLS from ALA- 
approved library school and administrative experi- 
ence preferred. Salary from $7200, depending on 
experience. Usual benefits. Challenging opportunity. 
Children’s librarian. Preter MLS or some experience. 
Salary open, depending on education and experience. 
Usual benefits. Send complete resume to Frank 
Durckel, 940 S. Michigan, Villa Park, Il. 60181. 

DIRECTOR, for Dakota-Scott Regional Library 
needed July 1. Master's degree in library science and 
administrative experience required. Salary open. 
Month vacation and fringe benefits. Vigorously devel- 
oping service area directly south of Twin Cities with 
West St. Paul, Mn., headquarters. Apply Richard 
Brooks, Chmn., Librarian Selection Committee, Dako- 
ta-Scott ‘Regional Library Board, 1200 Second Av., 
Minneapolis. : 

TECHNICAL services librarian: to supervise cata- 
loging and acquisitions at a new, private, rapidly 
growing liberal arts college. MLS and appropriate 
experience. 12-month appointment with 24 working 
days vacation, TIAA, paid major medical, and other 
benefits. Salary open. $7500 minimum; higher de- 
pending on experience and other qualifications. 
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Apply to Miss Maisry MacCracken, Ln., Mackinac 
College, Mackinac Island, Mi. 49757. 

BECAUSE of the tremendous expansion of North- 
ern Illinois University, the library has the following 
positions open September 9, 1968, for assistant librar- 
ians in acquisitions, government documents, circula- 
tion, periodicals, and reference (this with specialties 
in 1) art, 2) business end law, 3) music). Also 
needed are 3 cataloging librarians and experienced 
cataloger to head team which is reclassifying from 
Dewey to LC. Library science degree required and 
experience desired. Minimum salary $720 a month 
and up, depending on qualifications. 11-month con- 
tract, all college vacations, Ilinois retirement system 
providing disability, pension, and death benefits. Fac- 
ulty status, academic rank. Interested applicants 
should send a detailed letter, transcripts of credits, 
experience record, and have letters of reference sent 
to Clyde C. Walton, Dir., University Library, North- 
ern Illinois University, DeKalb, Il. 60115. 

HEAD of bibliographic services. A new position. 
The fastest-growing university library in western 
Michigan is looking for a self-starting, working ad- 
ministrator—bibliographer, to supervise and train 
professional assistants, as well as supporting techni- 
cians and clericals. This is an opportunity to work in 
a unique technical services area which is being devel- 
oped. Plenty of room for creative and imaginative 
ideas to be introduced. Faculty rank and faculty sta- 
tus. Salary open and competitive. Generous fringe 
benefits. Kalamazoo is a pleasant city and a cultural 
center itself. Has excellent freeway connections in all 
directions and is 2 hours driving time from such 
major cities as Detroit and Chicago. Position avail- 
able after July 1. Please send your application or call 
Peter Spyers-Duran, Dir. of Ls, Western Michigan 
University, Kalamazoo, Mi. 49001; tel.: 616-383-1847. 
MICHIGAN, University of. Ann Arbor. Experienced 
graduate librarians: 1) descriptive & subject cata- 
loger (including classifying), descriptive and subject 
cataloging of microfilm copies of books in Short-Title 
Catalogue of Books ... 1475—1640 (half-time) ; clas- 
sifies and assigns subject headings to books in sub- 
ject fields and European lenguages where competent 
(half-time), beginning $8000-$9000; 2) descriptive 
& subject cataloger-classifier responsible for original 
and general cataloging in Dearborn (Michigan) 
Campus Library, beginning $8000-$9000; 3) subject 
cataloger & classifier in subject fields and European 
languages where competent; 5 years of professional 
library experience required, preferably including 2 
years of subject cataloging experience; beginning 
$10,200-$11,600. Apply to Marjorie M. Tompkins, 
Pers., University Library. The University of Michigan 
is an equal opportunity employer. І 

WISCONSIN State University, Whitewater, seeks 
candidates for position of serials librarian, who will 
be responsible for selecting, claiming, binding, and 
cataloging serials. Salary range from $9500~-$10,500 
for academic year, with opportunity for summer posi- 
tion at 26 of academic year. MSLS required, addi- 
tional graduate work desirable, 2 years of successful 
experience with serials, and knowledge of DP appli- 
cations to serials desirable. Service to begin Septem- 
ber 1, 1968. Professional librarians have academic 
rank and privileges, university retirement system, 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield, sick leave, social security, 
and included in state retirement. Excellent working 
conditions in new, air-conditioned building with 
cooperative faculty. Write Stith M. Cain, Ln., State 
University. Whitewater, Wi. 53190. 

WAYNE State University invites applications for 
and inquiries concerning 4 professional positions: 
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science rejerence, education reference, and extension 
librarians & systems analyst and designer. Require- 
ments: 5th-year library degree (not essential for last 
position listed) ; relevant background or experience. 
Salary $7400-$12,000, depending on qualifications; 
will go higher for “systems” position. First 3 posi- 
tions listed also entail book selection responsibility. 
3715-hour work week, month vacation, TIAA, other 
fringe benefits. Working conditions and salary struc- 
ture competitive with the best. Write G. Flint Purdy, 
Dir. of Ls., Wayne State University, Detroit 48202. 

OPENING now for an editor-director of a new sec- 
tion in the Booklist for reviewing nonprint material, 
at ALA headquarters. Requirements: training as a 
librarian and audio-visual specialist, experience in 
the evaluation, selection, and use of filmstrips, 8mm 
films, and other nonprint material in a school library, 
knowledge of school curricula, familiarity with the 
distinctive methods of nonprint material production 
and distribution, and ability to set up and maintain 
the reviewing procedures and to supervise a staff of 
l to 6 persons. Salary open; good sick leave and va- 
cation allowances. Apply to Edna Vanek, Ed., The 
Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin, ALA head- 
quarters 60611. 

HEAD librarian, Alton, Illionis, 30 minutes from 
St. Louis, Missouri. MLS from accredited library 
school and experience required. Outstanding building 
program pending. Month vacation and outstanding 
benefits. Salary $8000. Send resume to Mrs. Paul Н. 
Buxton, Pers. Chmn., Hayner Public Library, 401 
State St., Alton, П. 62002. 

INSTRUCTIONAL Materials Center i» nationally 
known team-teaching school needs assistant librarians. 
Staff of 4 professionals and 7 clerks. Need person 
with intelligence, imagination, and energy. Salary 
$7300. MLS and no experience. Majorie E. Miller, 
Hd. Ln. Instructional Materials Center, Ridgewood 
High School, 7500 W. Montrose Av., Norridge, П. 
60634. 

ASSISTANT librarian in charge of technical pro- 
cessing in college of 1300 students with a program 
of expansion. Switching from Dewey to Library of 
Congress. Presently building $1 million learning re- 
sources center. Opportunity to work wich computer 
operations. MLS required. To assume duties July 1. 
Beginning salary $8500, higher with experience. Write 
Nolen Morrison, Missouri Western College, St. Joseph, 
Mo. 64501. : 

TWO librarian II positions. First assistant, art, 
music, and drama department, and branch librarian 
at our Zimmerman Branch. Each position requires 
at least 2 years appropriate experience after library 
degree. Salary $8592 with 2 years experience up to 
$9456 with 8 years experience. Maximum of $10,224. 
Increase expected July 1. Fringe benefits include 
$5000 free life insurance, 20 days vacation, $200 to- 
ward Blue Cross and/or other health insurance. Apply 
to John A. Oliver, Asst. Dir., Public Library, 1026 Е. 
Kearsley St., Flint, Mi. 48502. 

OUR ultra new library is offering a position in an 
administrative capacity. MLS degree and appropriate 
experience required. Please send full resume to Edna 
A. Dobbert, Dir, South Milwaukee Library, South 
Milwaukee, Wi. 53172. 


mountain plains 

COORDINATOR of reference services, librarian Ш. 

Salary range $7758-$9401. Department head respon- 

sibilities. Strong department, expanding program. 

Apply Director’s Office, Lincoln City Libraries, Lin- 
coln, Nb. 68508. 

LIVE in colorful Colorado—Canon City, Colorado. 


Small-town public library лаз a vacancy for head 
librarian. Write to Chairman of the Library Board, 
Public Library, Canon City, Co. 81212. 


southwest 


HEAD librarian, MLS degree from ALA-accredited 
school required. Growing community of 32,000. High, 
dry climate. Send resume, salary requirements, Ex- 
pansion program in the planning. Apply Mrs. Alan 
Antweil, Public Library, Hobbs, N.M. 88240. 

HEAD catalog librarian with experience at the 
university or research library level and the ability to 
direct staff of professionals and assistants. Starting 
salary at least $12,000. New building, good fringe 
benefits. Write Hardin Craig, Jr., Ln., Rice Univer- 
sity, Houston 77001. 

SERIALS cataloger with experience at the univer- 
sity library level and with LC classification. Knowl- 
edge of languages desirable. Starting salary of $800 a 
month. Houston cost of living lowest of any major 
city. Write Hardin Craig, Jr, Ln., Rice University 
Houston 77001. : 

DYNAMIC, capable administrator to head public 
library in growing community of 40,000. Graduate de- 
gree from ALA-accredited library school and admin- 
istration experience required. Month vacation, social 
security, sick leave, state retirement plan. Send re- 
sume to Trustee Victor V. Bolognini, Rt. 2, Box 1610, 
South Spring Acres, Roswell, N.M. 88201. 

HEAD cataloger: needed for large department in 
research library. Must have sound knowledge of LC 
and previous administrative experience. Assistant 
professorship, sabbatical leave. TIAA-CREF, Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield, 24 days vacation, low cost life and 
accident insurance, reduced tuition. Salary $10,000 or 
higher. Other positions available: catalogers; subject 
reference in sciences, social science, literature; au- 
dio-visual specialist; assistant serials order librarian. 
Instructor rank. Salary $6850 and up. Send personal 
resume to Ralph D. Thomson Dir, University of 
Utah Libraries, Salt Lake City 84112. 

WAY down yonder near New Orleans in adjacent 
Jefferson Parish librarians are needed for the fourth 
largest public library in Louisiana. New 30,000 sq. ft. 
headquarters building loczted in Metairie just 16 
mile south of Lake Pontchertrain. 15-minute drive to 
Le Vieux Carre de la Notvelle Orleans. Paid Blue 
Cross, credit union. 35-hour week. Librarians П earn 
$555-$710. Apply Personne. Department, New Court- 
house, Gretna, La. 70053; tel: 504-367-6611, Ext. 
312. 


pacific northwest 


HEAD librarian, Umatilla County, in Pendleton, Ore- 
gon, the Round-Up City. Degree in library science. 
Experience desirable. Salary approximately $8500. 
Send resume to Leonard Lorenzen, 110 N.E. Furnish 
Av., Pendleton, Or. 97801. 

ASSISTANT director, technical services division. 
Oregon State Library, librarian 5. Located in Salem, 
capital city of 67,000 midst scenic, rolling hills and 
abundance of Oregon's Willamette Valley. Opportu- 
nity for professional growta and challenge in impor- 
tant position as assistant to technical services director 
and with primary responsibility for work of an 
active documents/serials section. Builds documents 
collection and does consultant work with Oregon's 
state depository libraries. Assists in planning for au- 
tomation of serials. Qualifications: MLS degree and 4 
years of experience, including work with documents. 
Salary: $9120-$10,980, depending on qualifications. 
Apply to Oregon State Library, Salem 97310. 

CITY Librarian needed immediately for growing 
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community situated on beautiful Lake Coeur d’Alene 
in northern Idaho. Enjoy year-round vacationland. 


. Within 40 minutes of Spokane, Washington. Require. 


MLS degree with minimum of 2 years experience. 
Salary open. Send resume to Board of Trustees, 
Public Library 703 Lakeside Av., Coeur d'Alene, Id. 
83814. 

CITY librarian, Newport, Oregon. Full responsibil- 
ity for small library operation. Must have graduate 
degree in librarianship, experience desirable but not 
necessary. Beginning salary $5000 with planned in- 
creases. City employee benefits. Library: one-story fa- 
cility, 12,000 volumes, pleasant surroundings. City 
population 5700, beach resort area, headquarters of 
Oregon State University Marine Science Laboratory. 
Apply to Mrs. W. S. Ouderkirk, 233 SE Penter Lane, 
Newport, Or. 97365. 


far west 
CITY of San Diego offers employment opportunities 
to librarians for immediate and future vacancies. 
Children's librarians especially wanted but vacancies 
in other fields of librarianship available. Salary to 
$7572, depending on qualifications. Requires college 
graduation with 24 units of library training applica- 
ble to public library service. Unnecessary to come to 
San Diego prior to employment. Outstanding em- 
ployee benefits include annual vacation, sick leave, 
injury leave, and paid-for health and life insurance. 
Splendid local educational and recreational facilities. 
Unsurpassed weather. Citizenship required. For de- 
tails write Susann Williams, Civil Service Dept., City 
Administration Bldg. San Diego, Ca. 92101. An 
equal opportunity emplcyer. 

CHILDREN'S librarian. Capable of full charge of 
children's rm. in a beautiful, centrally located city of 
28,000. 1968 salary schedule: $7176-$8724 with MLS 
& exp., ог $6516-$7920 with MLS & no exp. Top step 
in 335 yrs. with excellent benefits & annual salary re- 
view. Open 9/1/68. Apply before 7/31/68 to City Li- 
brarian, Public Library, Lodi, Ca. 95240. 

NEW library systems analyst position avail. July 1, 
1968. Ln. TH, step 1 (salary range $9000-$10,950). 
To work as member of a team on the analysis and 
design of an on-line, real-time library sys., time- 
sharing on 360/50. Áccounting subsys. now being 
implemented. Prefer person with strong acq./cat. 
background and systems exp. Write John E. Smith, 
Univ. Ln., University of California, Irvine, Ca. 92664, 
or application forms will be available at ALA confer- 
ence. Prefer to interview potential candidates at ALA 
conference, K.C. 


alaska 
MOVE WEST! We've got land. À site in urban re- 
newal area for a new building, + 7361 sq. mi. over 
which to extend library services. On Dec. 1, the for- 
mer librarian retired and on March 1 we changed 
{гот a city library to a borough library. We need 
an outstanding librarian to develop library services 
and plan a building for the first borough library in 
the largest state. Yes, you've got to be dynamic, imag- 
inative and all that, -+ something extra. If you have 
that something extra, write today to Mrs. Doreen L. 
Smith, Actg. Ln., Fairbanks North Star Borough L., 
901 First Av., Fairbanks 99701. 

CHILDREN'S librarian needed July 1 to continue 
program started in 1964 with LSCA funds. We have 
just changed from a city to a borough library and 
now need to expand our collection and develop pro- 
grams to serve an area of 7361 sq. mi. Come to 
Alaska and pioneer all vour dreams of ideal service 
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to children. Contact Mrs. Doreen L. Smith, Actg. Ln., 
Fairbanks North Star Borough L., 901 First Av. 
Fairbanks 99701. 


canada 
XAVIER College Library, Sydney, Nova Scotia, has 
an opening for a cataloger with a BLS degree and 
experience in the Library of Congress classification. 
The position will involve also some work in the ac- 
quisition and serials departments. For further infor- 
mation, apply to D. F. Campbell Prin, Box 760, 
Sydney, N.S. 
: REFERENCE and interlibrary loan librarian for 
Health Sciences Library, Queens University, Kingston, 
Ontario, Rapidly developing library requires expert 
for this position. Salary commensurate with ability. 
Apply to Virginia Parker, Ln. 

CHIEF librarian. The Windsor Public Library 
Board invites applications for the position of chief 
librarian. Minimum qualifications: BA, BLS from an 
accredited library school and administrative experi- 
ence. Main library, 7 branches, and historical museum. 
New main library ($3,000,000) approved by city 
council to be planned. Newly developed residential 
areas to be serviced. Budget in 1968, $835,000. 
Windsor, the fourth largest Ontario city (195,000), 
has an expanding economy, many large industries, a 
rapidly expanding university, and offers a wide range 
of cultural advantages. Salary $15,000. Excellent 
fringe benefits. Apply, giving full curriculum vitae 
to Gladys Shepley, Secretary, 434 Victoria Av., 
Windsor, Ont. 


POSITIONS WANTED 

WOMAN, under 40, MA, teaching and public library 
experience, 13 years high school librarian. Seeks po- 
sition as coordinator of school libraries, reference as- 
sistant in college library, or teacher of library science 
courses in college. Prefer metropolitan area. Write 
B-444-W. 

PERMANENT Jó.time cataloging position sought 
in USA or Canada. MLS MA (French literature), 10 
years study French, 6 Spanish, 2 German, 3 Russian; 
8 months residence in France, 3 years experience 
university cataloging. Available summer-fall 1968. 
Write Ken Morris, 1512 W. Bradley Av., Apt. C, Peo- 
ria, Il. 61606. 

GEOLOGIC librarian to relocate. Woman, age 43. 
315.4 years of library experience in Earth Sciences 
Geology, Áerospace. Training MLS - 70 hours sci- 
ences, special libraries, IBM Programming, maps, in- 
formation retrieval. College ог research library 
desired. $10,000 minimum. Write B-460-W. 

EXPERIENCED librarian, female, 38, head of in- 
ternational organization library, plans to return to 
USA. All papers in order, ВА from U.S. university, 
equivalent to MA from local university, 4 languages. 
Available June 1968. Write for curriculum vitae to : 


B-467-W. 

CATALOGER. Woman, over 20 years experience in 
university, special, & public libraries, desires change. 
Good linguist: French, German, Italian, Spanish. 
Prefers academic library in mountain states. Write 
B-468-W. 

TEACHER-librarian. Chicago or vicinity in library- 
oriented system, K-14 state certification. Extensive 
library experience in junior college, high school, and 
elementary. BA in English, with strong minors in 
history, soc. sc. pol sc. humanities, and ed. (200 
academic hrs.). Presently working on MLS. Creative 
and imaginative indiv. desires position commensurate 


with ability, fall '68. Write B-469-W. 
ALA BULLETIN June 1968 
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in BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND BOOKS 
You actually make money when you buy BOUND-TO STAY BOUND 
BOOKS hecause you get so much more for your dollar. Remember, 


It's not the price of a book which counts. It's its actual 
cost per circulation. 





Bound-to-Stay-Bound Books are not like other books mainly because they outlast 
other books. Why this Is so is simply a matter of technical excellence in their - 
construction — a development of over forty-five years of constant research in combining 
hand skills with automated machinery. Bound-to-Stay-Bound 

. Books should never be confused with books called "Library Editions." Bound-to- 
Stay-Bound Books are books which have been prebound to meet and even exceed the 
standards of the Library Binding Institute. 


Bound-to-Stay-Bound Books offer greater circulation per dollar. There are 
other bonuses available also, costing only pennies, to bring your acquisition costs way dow 
* Pre-Processing of books ' 
e Catalog Cards with your books 
* Almost 20,000 popular juvenile titles 
гә ө e ө AND LOW VOLUME PRICES 


We issue a general catalog and several supplements each year featuring latest up-to-date 
selections. Simplity your purchasing problems. Write today for latest literature. 
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© World Book’ Mz Атеш. 


` He's helping us achieve a new dimension in graphic communication with readers. 


Can an encyclopedia ever capture the 
“soul” of Maine... with its rocky shores 
...gulls...ships...morning mist? Or 
the spirit of any other state? The World 
Book Encyclopedia does— partly through 
the detective work of Gordon Kwiatkowski, 
World Book's executive 
art director. 

Recently, World 
Book's articles on the 
states of the Union and 
the provinces of Canada 
were extensively revised. 
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And Kwiatkowski (“ Мг. Artsleuth") combed 
North America for original paintings by 
distinguished contemporary artists. Men 
steeped in the lore and traditions of their 
bailiwicks. He asked them for works that ex- 
pressed the personality ofeach regioninaway 
no other illustration or 
ла photograph could match. 

You'll appreciate the 
result, Paintings, beauti- 
fully reproduced in color, 
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moving visual experience. 


THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago; Illinois 60654. 


Subsidiaries: Field Educational Publications, Inc. 


(formerly Harr-Wagner), and À. J. Nystrom & Co. 
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From MERCURIUS Musicus, 1669, 
to ESQUIRE, 1967. 

Periodicals, periodicals, and more 
periodicals. Professional, scientific, € 
trade, Early English, American, 

Chinese, Russian, govern- А l 
ment, newspapers. Over ot 


5,000 titles. All on 35 of periodicals were published 
positive microfilm. between 1669 and last we ek. 


With so many period- 


icals to choose from, it's % 
ondertancabie tyoonast We ve got almost all of them. 
difficult to decide what you 
need. We can help. We're specialists in providing source material. 
And we understand things like budgets, space and curriculum. 
For a beginning library, we might recommend our Basic Collection; SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, ATLANTIC, TIME, READER's DIGEST, NEWSWEEK and 30 other periodicals. 
For a large library, we might recommend the Comprehensive Collection; 
all the titles in the Basic Collection plus 64 others. 
Every periodical is indexed in READERS’ GUIDE. And when you order either 
collection, we include our microfilm reader. 
Write for University Microfilms’ free 170-page catalog of periodicals. 
Or talk with one of our specialists in your area. 
Why should you look for things when we've already found them. 
University Microfilms, A Xerox Company 
320N. Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48103/313-761-4700 


XEROX 





YOUR BOOKS? 





. WRITE FOR INFORMATION "7: 


ARE 
PEOPLE 
STEALING 











Sensormatic is a system of book 
protection that electronically pro-- 
tects all books within a library... each 
book is sensitized in less than five 
seconds without altering its appearance. - 
. books are charged out without 

altering standard charging procedures . . 
charged books may pass in and out without 
reprocessing ... Sensormatic stops any book 
theft at the door even if the book is in а briefz4 
case or between books that have been propet 
charged. This system is Wes investigat 
it’s unequalled. 








SENSORMATICelectronics 265 S. MAIN ST. * AKRON, OHIO 44308 


CORPORATION (FORMERLY THE JXR CORPORATION) 


1962-1967 

FIVE YEARS THAT CLOSED 
THE REFERENCE GAP 

IN 

CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS 





CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS .. . Providing librarians and re- 
searchers with authentic, readable, and personal accounts of the lives 
and work of the people who are writing the books your patrons read. 


Gale recently published Contemporary Authors, Vol- 
umes 1-4, First Revision, thereby completing a five- 
year cycle of service for one of the most widely ac- 
claimed new reference works published in this cen- 
tury. 


Since 1962, reviewers for every major periodical pub- 
lished for librarians have unanimously recommended 
CA for acquisition by high school, college, and public 
libraries. Choice selected it for their basic list of 
books that should be in every "Opening Day" collec- 
tion for new high school, junior college, and college 
libraries. Additionally, CA is cited among the titles 
recommended in the Standard Catalog for Public Li- 
braries, and the new Random House Dictionary of 
ihe English Language has included it in its Selected 
Bibliography of Major Reference Works. 


Research has revealed that some 75% of the listings 
in Contemporary Authors are not to be found in any 
other commonly-used biographical references. When 
authors are also listed elsewhere, CA sketches are 
usually superior in both detail and content. Individ- 
ual librarians from coast to coast report that CA is 
now the most consulted reference title on their 


shelves; that its existence has freed them from the in- 
numerable hours formerly spent searching in obscure 
sources that might yield bio-bibliographical data 
about a living writer. With Contemporary Authors 
at hand, they can be reasonably certain that up-to- 
the-minute details on most authors are no farther 
away than the CA shelf. 


NEWER WRITERS ARE WELL REPRESENTED 


Since 1962, 19,000 unduplicated sketches, with con- 
tent ranging from one hundred to several thousand 
words, have been included in the twenty volumes of 
CA published to date—five times as many sketches 
on living writers as any similar work, with facts and 
figures generally ten years or so in advance of most 
ather sources. This coverage follows a basic CA con- 
cept that not only the established writer, but also the 
new writer—first novelists, new juvenile and young 
adult authors, new textbook writers, new essayists, 
poets, biographers, historians—should be included as 
soon as possible after he becomes eligible by reason 
of a current publication. Naturally, the editorial em- 
phasis is on first-hand material secured directly from 
the authors themselves. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF Contemporary Authors 
è CA offers а breadth of coverage of major, minor, and unranked authors unmatched by any 


other source. 


è CA covers nearly 2,000 writers of recently published books in each of its two volumes every 


year—-close to 4,000 in all. 


ә CA contains more current authors of interest to young readers than all the other common 


sources combined. 


э Each entry includes basic personal, educational, and career history data, plus these distinctive 
features: Complete bibliographies of the original publication of each author's books, regard- 
less of the number of titles. Many author bibliographies in CA mention fifty, one hundred, 
or more titles—one lists 435. Work in Progress is reported, with titles and probable pub- 
lishers and projected completion dates. Sidelight information which gives special’ insight 
into their work, character, attitudes, and opinions is provided by many authors. 


ә The annual indexes are cumulative from the first volume. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICES 
ALL VOLUMES PUBLISHED TO DATE 
(Volumes 1-20, including 1967 revision of 1962-63 volumes) $104.50 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—Two Volumes $25.00 
TEST Contemporary Authors WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION FOR THIRTY DAYS 


Free Descriptive Brochure Available Upon Request 


GALE RESEARCH COMPANY 


Book Tower 


Detroit, Michigan 48226 





Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 60611. Second- 
class postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices. 
Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. ALA membership required. Single copies 50$ each. PRINTED IN U.S.A, 
Postmaster: Please send notice of undeliverable copies on form 3579 to Membership Records Department, American 


Library Association, 50 E. Huron St. Chicago, Ill. 60611. 
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JULY-AUGUST COVER ARTICLES 


The cover design, entitled Ro- вту 
tation ПІ, is a solution to a 
problem in rotation done by 
Joan E. Greenfield, who is a de- 
signer in the Display Division 
of the Container Corporation of вуз 
America, Carol Stream, Illi- 


nois. 880 New ALA Officers 


Kansas City Conference: Growing Pains and Generation 
Gaps 


865 ALA Award Winners—1968 


Ап Inaugural Áddress, Roger Н. McDonough 


883 Special Council Committee on Freedom of Access to Li- 
braries 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 889 It’s Just the Computer Again: Impressions of SLA, Shirley 


journal of the American Library Olofson 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


DEPARTMENTS 


783 Bulletin Board 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 809 Intellectual Freedom 
headquarters. 


795 Free for АП 


804 Memo to Members 


810 Washington Report 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 

Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 891 Goods and Gadgets 

and Library Literature. A micro- 

film edition is available from Uni- 892 Library Technology 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 

Mich, 895 Classified Advertisements 


Gerald К. Shields EDITOR 
Carol А. Erickson ASSISTANT EDITOR 
C. J. Hoy ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Alfreda А. Mendelsohn ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
Sherrie L. Ratliff PUBLICATIONS ASSISTANT 
VOLUME 62 NUMBER 7 JULY-AUGUST 1968 
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Who 
killed 


the 





card? 


Our computer, that’s who. 


We think the cardicide was justifiable. After all, 
maintaining a card catalog is an expensive, time- 
consuming job. 


So we developed the computerized book catalog 
system. It does away with the card... and all the 
typing, proofreading, filing and revisions that go 
along with it. Instead, we use automatic data proc- 
essing techniques to record and cross reference your 
latest purchases. Then each month we mail you sets 
of up-dated book catalogs containing the library’s 
listings by subject, title, author and any other cate- 
gories you specify. 


You won't miss the card . . . and neither will the 
public. Book catalogs are easier to use than cards, 


and can be placed in various parts of the library. 
Branches and other close-by libraries can list all 
titles in the area with г code designating the book's 
location. 


Let us tell you more about the Science Press book 
catalog service. Write for our new brochure today. 


3 the 
science press 


INCORPORATED 
301 West Chestnut Street 
Ephrata, Pennsylvania 17522 
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When they can't come їо you... 


TAKE THE BOOKS Т0 THEM 


Bookmobiles are the answer to the problem of offering library service to 
those who are unable to use the central library facilities. If a bookmobile is 
part of your immediate or long-range planning... then let The Gerstenslager 
Company assist you in the engineering and design of an efficient library 
vehicle. i 


Gerstenslager is regarded as the world’s leading producer of bookmobiles, 
И has the engineering know-how and craftsmanship from over 100 years 
experience in designing and building custom mobilized vehicles. Plan now 
a » . let Gerstenslager help you in the development of your bookmobile unit, 


Available for your initial planning is “The Bookmobile Story,” a compre- 
hensive report on planning and designing a bookmobile. Fill out and mail 
the coupon for your copy. 
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1 Attention of: I 
! Please send me “The Bookmo- t 
1 bille Story" brochure on plane Address I 
1 ning and designing a booke . 1 
! mobile. City m State & Zip ___- Н 
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Library Convention 


"How are you?" darts past closing elevator 

door. 

Festive reunions after a year of chore. 

Names and affiliations behind plastic panes, 

Quick, furtive glances to catch the names. 
Maurice D. Walsh, Jr. 
Jefferson Parish Library, La. 


Disadvantaged Libraries Try to Reach Out 


Any public library involved in, or contemplat- 
ing development of, programs to provide services 
for those community groups seemingly uninter- 
ested in library services will want to study a 
three-volume paperback report published by the 
Division of Library Development, The New York 
State Library, Albany 12224. 

Under the title 4 Study of Four Library Pro- 
grams for Disadvantaged Persons, conducted by 
Charlotte B. Winsor, director of Lodema Bur- 
rows, Ássociates, the libraries become the disad- 
vantaged. They are limited in their abilities to 
communicate and the knowledge of what to com- 
municate in order to reach nonusers. “Most dis- 
advantaged persons interviewed in the study 
seemed to know that the library was a depository 
of information and educational material. What 
they did not seem to realize was its accessibility 
to them, the fact that it was free, and that they 
could borrow from it to use outside the library. 
It is on these points that education is needed. 
Such education is best provided, first, through 
person-to-person contact, and second, through 
radio and television. Printed announcements or 
comments rarely reach this audience.” (A copy 
of this report is free to libraries serving 200,000 
or more population). 


If You Read the Classified Ads... 


A survey of the classified ads that appeared 
in the March 1967 and the March 1968 ALA 
Bulletin, Library Journal, and Wilson Library 
Bulletin was recently compiled by the Library 
Administration Division of ALA. Recognizing the 
limitations of surveying salaries through adver- 
tisements because of the numerous library posi- 
tions that are never advertised, the survey did, 
however, reveal some of the wide ranges offered 


to the librarian. In March of 1967, the median 


` salary range for vacancies generally requiring 


an MSLS but no experience was $6000 to $6499. 
In March of 1968, the range had moved to $7000 
to $7500. For the median salary range for vacan- 
cies generally requiring MSLS plus experience, 
the 1967 figures were $7500 to $7999, and had pro- 
gressed to $8500 to $8999 i the 1968 ads. The 
lowest salary for a position requiring an MSLS 
was a whopping $5474 in 1967 and didn't pro- 
gress by 1968 with $5400 being the offer. For 
those with no experience and an MSLS, there 
were opportunities in 1967 to start at $7758, and 
by 1968 some libraries had been listening to Miss 
Gaver and were offering $8500 to start. 

Interested persons may write to Mrs. Ruth R. 
Frame, executive secretary, LAD, at ALA head- 
quarters and request a copy of the six-page sur- 
vey. 


California Library Association Officers 


The officers are: president, Mrs. Catherine 
Chadwick, Ventura County and City Library; 
president-elect, Mrs. Phyllis I. Dalton, assistant 
state librarian; treasurer, David Sabsay, Santa 
Rosa-Sonoma County Public Library. 


John Cook Wyllie Fund 


A memorial fund has been opened for the late 
John Cook Wyllie, director of libraries at the 
University of Virginia. The fund will be used for 
a revolving publication furd for the Bibliograph- 
ical Society of the University of Virginia. Checks 
should be made out to: John Cook Wyllie Fund 
of BSUVa and sent to Linton Massey, president 
of the BSUVa, Charlottesville, Va. 


Rent a Hippie 


Librarians should be certain to read “Rent A 
Hippie” by Susan Uebelacker in the June issue 
of Top Of The News, p. 421-29. Both public and 
college libraries could learn from the fanciful 
program instituted by the inventive head of the 
young adult department of the Oxon Hill Branch 
of the Prince George’s County Memorial Library 
in Hyattsville, Md. And, while you’re there, look 
at the special bibliography “Ticket To Hell” on 
page 431 from the Baltimore County Public Li- 
brary. 


Friends of Francis Grim 

Contributions to a memorial scholarship fund 
in the name of Frances M. Grim, noted for her 
work with young adult services and assistant li- 
brarian of the Cuyahoga County Library in Ohio 
upon her retirement in 1966, may be sent to the 
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ibrary model, 
STEREOPHONIC 
recor player deck - 


FOR 
BUILDING 
IN 


NEWCOMB 


The new Newcomb EDTS-40L is a fine, four-speed, two- 
channel, all-solid-state stereo record player deck de- 
signed for built-in installations in libraries. It is just 
as suitable for any record listening booth, learning 
center, AV cart or cabinet. Simple to install, the unit 
drops into a 9%” x 1515" hole in table top or shelf. 
Under the deck, at the rear, аге power cord and ter- 
minals for loudspeakers. On top are jacks for four sets 
of stereo headphones. The player's ten transistors and 
two solid-state rectifiers in new and original Newcomb 
circuits provide high fidelity quality, 40 watts of peak 
power, and 20-20,000 cycle response. A balance con- 
trol, separate bass and treble ganged tone controls, 
and compensated ganged volume control permit opti- 
mum reproduction of any source material—narration 
or symphony, vintage 78 or latest stereo LP. An out- 
standing feature is the exclusive Newcomb Instant 
Stop-Pause-Go Control which halts the record instantly 
for note taking, remarks, or repetition. The same knob 
controls power switch, idler release, and in itself 
serves as a bright white pilot light visible from a dis- 
tance. The EDTS-40L is ruggedly built for continuous 
public duty. Transistors are mounted on unusually 
effective heat sinks so they deliver their full potential 
of service and performance. Ask your Newcomb AV 
Dealer or write for full specifications. 

` MONOPHONIC 
MODEL EDT-20L 
with 7 solid-state 
elements, 20 watts, is 
simpler, costs less, yet 
safely plays stereo as well 
as mono records with 
excellent sound quality; 


has lighted Instant Stop- 
Pause-Go Control. 








NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. A-7/12881 Bradley Avenue, Sylmar, California 91342 
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School of Library Science, Case Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland 44106. 


Journal of Library Automation 


Have you seen the official publication of the 
Information Science and Automation Division of 
ALA? The Journal of Library Automation made 
its debut in April, and the second quarterly 
number should have appeared as you read this. 
It is the only periodical devoted to the use of 
computers in libraries. The material contained in 
the magazine is copyrighted and represents origi- 
nal contributions in all fields of research and de- 
velopment in library automation. Frederick G. 
Kilgour, director of the Ohio College Library 
Center in Columbus, is the editor. Institutional 
and personal ALA members may join this divi- 
sion and receive the publication for $5 as an ad- 
ditional division choice in their membership. 


Florida Library Association Officers 


The. officers are: president, DeLyle P. Runge, 
St. Petersburg Public Library; president-elect, 
Cecil Beach, Tampa Public Library; secretary, 
Elizabeth Bassett, Milgo Electronic Library; 
treasurer, Dennis Robison, University of South 


` Florida. Conference for 1969 will be held at the 


Desert Inn, Daytona Beach, April 17-19. 


New Hampshire Library Association Officers 


The officers are: president, Joseph С. Sakey, 
Nashua Publie Library; first vice-president, Mrs. 
Barbara Shaw, Gordon Nash Library, New 
Hampton; second vice-president, Mrs. Inez Ham- 
lin, Berlin Public Library; secretary, Mrs. Re-. 
becca Fowler, Elkins Public Library, Canterbury ; 
treasurer, Stevens Hilyard, New England Col- 
lege, Henniker; auditor, Ralph Riley, State Li- 
brary, Littleton District Office. 


Idaho Library Association Officers 


The officers are: president, Richard J. Beck, 
University of Idaho; president-elect, Mary Faith 
Bollinger, Jefferson Junior High; treasurer, Ma- 
belle E. Wallan, Boise Public Librarv; ALA 
Councilor, Robert R. Bruce, Twin Falls Public 
Library; PNLA representative, Helen C. Smith, 
Idaho State Library. Convention is scheduled for 
May 1-3 in McCall at the Shore Lodge. 


Montana Library Association Officers 


The officers are: president, Mrs. Adelaine 
Midgett, University of Montana; vice-president, 
Mrs. Letitia Johnson, Sentinel High School, Mis- 
soula; secretary, Mrs. Dorothy Brower, Harlem 
Publie Library; treasurer, Mrs. Rita Nelson, 
University of Montana; ALA Councilor, Mrs. 
Clare Smith, Carnegie Public Library, Miles 
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City; PNLA representative, Mrs. Kay Griffith, 
University of Montana. Conference is scheduled 
for Billings on May 9 and 10 of 1969. 


Scholarship Fund 


The Missouri Library Association is establish- 
ing a library school scholarship in memory of 
Thusnelda Schmidt, children's consultant, Mis- 
souri State Library, who was fatally injured 
in an automobile accident last January. Miss 
Schmidt was a librarian and teacher in Pitts- 
burgh for 30 years prior to joining the Missouri 
State Library in 1964. Anyone wishing to con- 
tribute may send their check to Miss Syd Shinn, 
treasurer, Missouri Library Association, 308 E. 
High St., Jefferson City, Mo. 65101. 


ISAD/LC MARC Institutes 


Two-day institutes to acquaint librarians who 
will be responsible for using and supervising the 
use of MARC tapes in their own libraries, with 
techniques and typical applications o Machine 
Readable Cataloging records, are underway. 
Seattle and Denver have held institutes in July 
and August. New York is scheduled for Septem- 
ber, Chicago for October, Boston for November, 
Atlanta for December, Cleveland for February, 
Los Angeles for March, and Houston for April. 
Information and applications are available by 
writing ISAD/LC MARC Institutes at ALA 
headquarters. ` : 


California Library Association Recruitment 


The California Library Association has re- 
ceived $37,000 in Title I, LSCA funds for a two- 
year recruitment project to recruit well-qualified 
individuals into the profession. David W. Brun- 
ton, executive director, announced the grant and 
the appointment of Mrs. Dorothea Rowden as re- 
cruitment representative. “We believe that the 
CLA is the first library association to have such 
a project, just as we were the first state associa- 
tion to employ a representative to recruit for li- 
brarianship. We would be pleased to hear from 
other state associations concerning their recruit- 
ment programs since we feel that the CLA situa- 
tion may be unique." 


Effective Basis for Library Display 


Publie, college, and undergraduate university 
libraries are discovering the "Reading For An 
Age of Change" series as an excellent basis for 
building a coordinated program of displays in 
their library. Under the general banner of “Age 
of Change," they are able to explore such sub- 
jects as Space Science, The Contemporary Arts, 
Freedom of the Mind, Expanding Population in 








When vou order binding 
can you depend on the 
delivery schedule? 


Heckman offers 28 day 
pick-up and delivery service 
in over 25 states. 


ey 
1 am interested in: 


Г] Heckman's 28 day Pick-up and Delivery 
Service. 


1 Heckman's new Simplified Ordering Program 
for Standardized Magazine Bindings. 


0 Heckman's 1968 Catalog of Paperback Books. 


Name. 
Library. 
City. 
State. Zip. 


THE HECKMAN BINDERY, INC. E) 
NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA оне 
PHONE: AREA 2:9 - 982-2107 e 
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a Shrinking World, The World of Economics, 
The World of Contemporary Drama, Biological 
Frontiers, Cultural Antropology, and Contempo- 
rary Philosophy. Selecting from the handsome 
narrative bibliographies published by the Ameri- 
can Library Association in cooperation with the 
Public Affairs Committee, a library is able to 
have nine displays of contemporary materials 
brought to the attention of their users. The bib- 
liographies may be purchased in lots of 100 for 
40 cents each, 20 to 99 copies at 50 cents each, 
and single copies at 60 cents each. They can be 
used for distribution or as vertical file material 
in conjunction with the exhibit and most effec- 
tively as mailers to community educators, news- 
papers, religious and social leaders, and commu- 
nity activists as demonstration of the library in 
support of community thought and development. 
College and university libraries find that they as- 
sist the undergraduate in developing indepen- 
dent reading programs. For complete informa- 
tion, write the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
381 Park Ave., South, New York. 


Bulletin Wins Award 

Mildred Geshwiler and the ALA Bulletin re- 
ceived a 1968 Edpress All-America citation for 
the feature story “The Libraries of Florence” by 
Arthur T. Hamlin in the February 1967 issue. 
The award is a certificate of merit from the Edu- 


cational Press Association of America. Mrs.. 


Geshwiler served as acting editor for the Bulle- 
tin in 1967. 


Massachusetts Library Association 


The new officers for 1968-69 are: president, 
Robert С. Newman, Berkshire Athenaeum; vice- 
president and president-elect, Mrs. Eleanor T. 
Cooney, Tufts Library; secretary, Mrs. Betty 
Flynn, Bureau of Library Extension (Boston) ; 
treasurer, Henry E. Bates, Jr, Free Library 

' (Newton); archivist, Brendan Connolly, S. J., 
Boston College Libraries. 


Bibliographic Control 


Library Literature, as the permanent base for 
library science bibliography, should be expanded 
and strengthened in both scope and comprehen- 
siveness to include all significant contributions in 
the field and all relevant materials in related 
fields. This was but one of the recommendations 
resulting from a conference on bibliographic 
control of library science literature held at the 
State University of New York at Albany in April 
of this year. The program, sponsored by the Li- 
brary Education Division (ALA), was funded by 
a grant from the H. W. Wilson Foundation and 
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included nearly sixty participants from library 
schools and university libraries, as well as edi- 
tors of indexing services. 

Library school libraries were encouraged to 
enter into cooperative agreements and to develop 
uniform procedures for the preservation of archi- 
val resources. Librarians for library school li- 
braries were urged to meet regularly to develop 
these cooperative ventures. A new reviewing 
journal was cited as possible for the field and 
an annual bibliographic review with flexibility. 

The group called for a National Center for 
Research Libraries in Library and Information 
Science to acquire current and retrospective 
materials, especially foreign literature and fugi- 
tive domestic materials. Planning for this center 
or network would involve the cooperation of the 
ALA headquarters library, the Library of Con- 
gress, the ERIC clearinghouse, and all libraries 
that contain collections in this field. 

In the field of research and development, an 
International Study Group was cited as the best 
possible method of investigating the problems in, 
and the potential services to, the general field of 
library and information science. À working party 
was formed from participants at the conference. 

All librarians interested in this program and 
in participation in the International Study Group 
may contact David L. Mitchell of the State Uni- 
versity of New York at Albany. Mr. Mitchell is 
editing the papers and proceedings of the confer- 
ence for later publication. Abstracts of the pa- 
pers and a summary of the proceedings should 
be available for distribution late in July. 


William R. Eshelman Appointed 


The Wilson Library 
Bulletin has a well. 
known librarian, ad- 
ministrator, and edi- 
tor to succeed Kath- 

` leen Molz, who ac- 
cepted an administra- 
tive post in the Divi- 
sion of Library Ser- 
vices and Educational 
Facilities, U.S. Office 
of Education. 

Mr. Eshelman has 
been the librarian for Los Angeles State College 
{now California State College at Los Angeles), 
and since 1965, he has been university librarian 
and professor of bibliography at Bucknell Uni- 
versity. He has been a member of the ALA Edi- 
torial Committee and is currently on the Edi- 
torial Board of Choice and the ACRL Publica- 


tions Committee. 
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Under his editorship, the California Librarian 
was redesigned and revitalized into the winner 
of the first H. W. Wilson Company Periodicals 
Award. He has published poems, essays, and 
reviews on literary and library subjects. He also 
was the printer and coeditor of The Iliterati, 
a little magazine, and operates his own press 
under the Untide Press imprint. . 


Institute for Information Sclence Faculty 


The University of Southern California an- 
nounced a semester-long institute for the educa- 
tion and training of information science faculty 
for January 1969. Participants will be admitted 
on a highly selective basis with a $75 per week 
salary and $15 for each dependent. Nationally 
known instructors are being selected for the ses- 
sions. For complete information, write to the of- 
fice of the dean, School of Library Science, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles 
90007. 


Eastman Kodak Award 

Allen Kent, a professor in the Graduate 
School of Library and Information Sciences at 
the University of Pittsburgh, received the East- 
man Kodak Company Award in recognition of 
his significant contribution to the advancement 


of the science of information technology. He is 
director of the university's Knowledge Availability 
Systems Center. 


American Labor 


Another magazine of special interest appeared 
in May without a volume or issue number on the 


` masthead. American Labor is not unlike Busi- 
: ness Week in style and format. It is aimed at the 


labor executive but provides a wealth of informa- 
tion and feature articles from the labor point of 
view. The publishers are independent and, thus, 
should remove the magazine’ from the “house 
organ" catagory so often falling to labor-oriented 
publications. Subscriptions start at $7 a year for 
the monthly publication. It is likely that li- 
braries requesting a review copy could obtain 


one by writing to the editorial offices at 4 E. 


53 St., New York 10022. 


Next it Will Be Parma-Pressed 


"The ever-expanding Cuyahoga County Library 
system їп Ohio recently announced another 
branch to be called Parma-Snow. 


Serials Book Catalog 


The Purdue University Libraries Systems De- 
velopment Unit has announced the completion of 
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Dramatic. 


the Purdue Libraries’ computer-produced serials 
book catalog. The 1200-page computer-printout 
catalog will replace Purdue's 60-drawer serials 
card catalog. Copies of the catalog have been 
distributed to various locations on the campus, 
are published in hook form, and will be avail- 
able for off-campus sale. Аї present, it contains 
30,000 serial titles and 10,000 cross references. 
Donald Hammer is head of the Systems Develop- 
ment Unit. 


Employ the Handicapped 


America's handicapped workers will be recog- 
nized for their significant contributions to the na- 
tion's economy during the 1968 National Em- 
ploy the Physically Handicapped Week, Octo- 
ber 6-12. 

The President of the United States issues an- 
nually a proclamation designating the first full 
week of October as a time to focus public atten- 
tion on these workers as a valuable source of 
manpower. 

Many individuals have overcome severe im- 
pairments to become useful citizens in their com- 
munities. Many inspiring books have been written 
which dramatically tell how some of these in- 
dividuals returned to lives of productivity. 

The Library Committee of the President's 
Committee on Employment of the Handicapped 
suggests these books as good reading and hopes 
America's libraries join in the observance of 
National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week by setting up special displays featuring 
many of these books. 

Again this year, a kit of materials will be sent 
to each public library with a book budget of 
$5000 or more, as well as to each State Library 
Agency. Libraries with smaller book budgets and 
those wanting additional kits may request them 
from the Library Committee of the President's 
Committee on Employment of the Handicapped, 
Washington, D.C. 20210. 

If any pictures are taken of National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week displays, the 
President's Committee would appreciate receiv- 
ing prints. 


Downs Intellectual Freedom Award 


An award for outstanding contribution to in- 
tellectual freedom in libraries has been es- 
tablished in honor of Robert B. Downs, dean of 
library administration at the University of Ili- 
nois. Ánnouncement of the annual award was 
made at a dinner honoring the dean for his 25 
years of service to the university. Herbert Gold- 
hor, director of the library school, announced the 
award. 
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"(The) purpose of the award is te recognize 
the one most signal contribution of the year, in 
the opinion of the library school faculty, to the 
cause of intellectual freedom in libraries, in 
order to honor Dean Downs and his interest and 
achievements in this area," explained Goldhor. 

Nominations for the $500 award will be sought 
and accepted from any source. The basis for se- 
lection may be any type of action, such as a pub- 
lication, successful or unsuccessful opposition to 
censorship, or research study. The award will 
first be presented at the alumni association's din- 
ner at the 1969 Annual ALA Conference. 


Special Libraries Association Conference 


Tt will be the 59th annual conference of SLA 
at the Statler Hilton in Los Angeles last June 
2-7 that will be most memorable for the some 
1800 librarians that were in attendance. The in- 
famous June 5 and 6 and Good Samaritan 
Hospital barely three blocks away rocked the 
conference. (For commentary on the mood of the 
conference see page 889.) 

Mrs. Elizabeth R. Usher, chief of the Art 
Reference Library of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Árt in New York presided as president of 
SLA. She turned over the gavel to Herbert S. 
White, executive director of the NASA Facility 
for Leasco Systems and Research Corporation in 
Maryland for his term as 1968-69 SLA president. 

President-elect is Robert W. Gibson, Jr. li- 
brarian of the Research Laboratories of General 
Motors in Warren, Mich. He will assume office 
at the 1969 conference in Montreal. 


Remember the User-Book Transfer Pattern !! 


*For about $4 billion, we could set every liter- 
ate, retired person to reading and coding all the 
Scholars of human history for easy access and 
use. Áfter we have assimilated the backlog, cur- 
rent computer and typesetting techniques could 
keep pace, more or less automatically. In this 
way, all of human knowledge would exist in one 
gigantic library or information pool. 

“Tt is likely that the librarian of the coming 
decades will be less directly involved in the 
user-book transfer pattern. His primary function 
will be the implementation of a vast information 
transfer system that will tie together a large 
number of specialized federal libraries and infor- 
mation centers through on-line, time-shared digi- 
tal computer systems, which will not reach their 
full development until the 1980’s. Each informa- 
tion center will have the responsibility for moni- 
toring literature in discrete fields. It will have 
storage and retrieval facilities and provide bib- 
liographical and reference services for subscrib- 
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ing users.” (William Н. Pickering, director of 
the Jet Propulsion Laboratory at the, California 
Institute of Technology speaking on "The Com- 
puter As Librarian" at the SLA conference, June 
2, 1968.) 


Instant Reference Collection 


Hamline University Library, St. Paul, an- 
nounced the installation of a microfilm research 
center (3M) which contains 25,000 reels of. mi- 
crofilm representing about 100,000 volumes of 
the New York Public Library reference collec- 
tion. The center is designed to search end print 
a page of reference materials in 35 seconds. It 
was a gift to the university from Paul Schilling, 
former chairman of the board of Waldorf Paper 
Products. 


Miranda Collection to U.C. at San Diego 


Mexican and Spanish history material from 
the sixteenth to the nineteenth century went to 
the library of the University of California at San 
Diego. Melvin J. Voigt, university librarian, an- 
nounced the acquisition of the 5000-volume col- 
lection of the late Professor Jose Miranda, Span- 
ish-born Mexican scholar. 


Toronto Public Libraries to Go to 35-hour Week 


The Toronto Public Library Board approved a 
TPL Staff Association request that a 35-hour 
week be adopted beginning in 1969. This will 
bring the library into the same hourly work 
week as other metropolitan libraries and civic 
staffs. Professional staff will receive four weeks 
annual vacation, and clerical will receive three 
weeks (increased to four weeks after 20 years of 
service). 


Scandinavian 


Handsome, clean lines, quality paper and 
printing all join together to assist in the welcome 
addition of a new library periodical. Scandina- 
vian Public Library Quarterly appears with its 
first number in April. The English language pe- 
riodical features articles from the best of the 
writers in Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, and Fin- 
ish library journals. Reviews of library literature 
are published in English, German, and French, 
as well as the Sandinavian languages. It will be 
indexed by Library Literature and Library Sci- 
ence Abstracts. Subscriptions are $7 per year 
and are available in the United States from 
Stechert-Hafner. 


High John Graduate Assistantships 


Among the many assistantships offered by li- 
brary schools, the High John Library Project of- 
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fers some unusual aspects. It combines class- 
room and field work experience and is self-classi- 
fied as absolutely multimedia. They guarantee 
hard work with the euphemisms of the library 
world (the disadvantaged, nonmiddle class, non- 
user, etc.) To find out more, contact the project 
at the School of Library and Information Ser- 
vices at the University of Maryland, College 
Park 20742. 


Papers of a 39-Year-Old Violinist 


Don Wilson: Ánd now ladies and gentlemen, 
^ as our show opens today, we move the clock 
back a few hours and take you to Jack Benny's 
house where Jack is entertaining his friend 
Groucho Marx, and Rochester is busy cleaning 
up the library. 

Rochester: (Sings) "My heart tells me/This i is 
justa. . . ." My, my, this library súre is dusty. 
Must be fifty shelves in here. I wish Mr. Benny 
would get books for 'em. (Sound: swish of dus- 
ter) Mmmm, this room certainly looks empty . . 
just a pair of book ends holdin' up a social se- 
curity card. ... 

The Benny Archives, housed in the University 
of California (Los Angeles) library consist of 
scripts, phonographic recordings, films, photo- 


graphs, and business and personal records. The 
personal records will not be available to the 
public until 1987. 


New Library System for Indianapolis 


Negotiations spanning nearly two years have 
culminated in the creation of the Indianapolis— 
Marion County Public Library. Thus, 2 single li- 
brary agency with a seven-member board 
emerges from two separate units—the Indianapo- 
lis Public Library and the Marion County Public 
Library. 

Harold J. Sander, director of public libraries, 
indicated that economy and more efficient library 
service were the prime factors in bringing about 
the merger. The consolidation was made possible 
when the Indianapolis Board of School Commis- 
sioners terminated their 95-year control of the 
city library operation on June 4. 


Ohio State Universities in New Loan Agreement 


- Eleven state universities in Ohio have agreed 
to a special interlibrary loan program designed 
to provide easy access for faculty members to 
borrow from other member universities: A fac- 
ulty member merely presents an identification 
card or letter to borrow materials from any 
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member library. H. P. Schrank, Jr., head librar- 
jan at the University of Akron and chairman of 
the informal Inter-University Library Council, 
claims that he knows of no other state that has a 
policy as liberal as this one. 


Facsimile Transmission Network 


Richard Coenenberg, director of the San Fran- 
cisco Public Library Bay Area Reference Center 
(BARC) announced the opening of a facsimile 
transmission network financed with a federal 
demonstration project grant. The service pro- 
vides transmission of reference materials by elec- 
tronic signals carried by telephone circuits. In 
addition to the main library, member libraries 
are the San Francisco Business Library, the Ex- 
celsior branch of the San Francisco Public Li- 
brary, and the following Bay Area public li- 
braries: Vallejo, Napa City-County, Marin 
County, Solano County, and Santa Rosa-Sonoma 
County. The project grant is for two years. 


Urban Library Research 
An Office of Urban Library Research at 


Wayne State University within the Center for 
Urban Studies has been announced by Ronald 
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Haughton, acting director af the center. The of- 
fice will be headed by Robert E. Booth, chair- 
man of Wayne State's Department of Library 
Science. Research will touch on the problems of 
all types of urban libraries. Ап advisory board is 
being made up of metropolitan librarians and 
leaders in inter-governmental cooperation. For 
further information write to the Office of the Di- 
rector, Wayne State University, Detroit, Mich. 


Censorship Today 


The latest news about free speech is the pur- 
pose of a magazine that has just made its debut 
and will be of interest to librarians hard-put to 
find material on the subject that is so dear to the 
hearts of high school and undergraduate stu- 
dents. The first volunie features two stories—one 
on the Supreme Court by Lawyer Stanley Fleish- 
man and one on the First Amendment by Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn. The body of the magazine 
covers recent cases in film, publishing, record- 
ings, theatre, television, the international scene, 
and the individual. New books are listed and an- 
notated. Censorship Today, monthly, (ten is- 
sues) $10 per year. Suite 700, 1680 Vine St., Los 
Angeles 90028. өөө 
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Searching out and typing an LC entry takes up to 20 min- 
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vincing demonstration. 
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Cooperation Is Obscene 


Use of the familiar, descriptively economical 
Anglo-Saxon four-letter words has emerged from 
centuries underground and overground; that is, 
common use is no longer restricted to the practi- 
cal poor and the jejune jet set. 

Conversations in gatherings of the educated 
upper-middle class now are seasoned indiscrimi- 
nately with these salty words. Conditioned by 
several years of experiences in closed societies 
where oral communication hovered at the lowest 
common denominator (excepting the articles and 
grunts, conversations consisted of approximately 
one four-letter word to one other word), at first I 
cringed and blushed when I heard an educated, 
attractive, middle-class, middle-aged mother of 
teenagers rattle off a string of obscenities with 
the aplomb of a marine corps sergeant. 

Eventually, I ceased to be embarrassed when 
it dawned on me that the words were meaning- 
less sounds bandied about as witlessly as are 
words such as Jove, justice, honor, and truth. 
The sounds have been detached completely from 
their original connotations. Another facet of 
their use which ultimately became apparent to 
me was that, although the words have become 
public, whatever they connote remains private 
and obscure. 

This brings me logically to libraries. Libraries 
essentially reflect the middle-class and the con- 
servative; consequently, libraries lag in almost 
every way they can manage to do so, wistfully 
ignoring cultural, technical, or any other 
changes which have exploded around them. At 
best, libraries react to change by modifying. It is 
characteristic of traditionalists to dilute. (PH 
drink, but only at the annual convention and 
even then it’s merely a social gesture because I 
water my bourbon). 

Obviously, and if possible, libraries must ig- 
nore language revolutions, particularly if they 
might be only short-lived fads lasting no more 
than a generation or two and especially if they 
involve those dirty four-letter words. Whatever 
else they are, libraries are discreet and genteel. 
But finding it unbearable to remain completely 
out of it, a euphemism has been adopted in 1i- 
brary circles as the popular language substitute 


for four-letter words. Cooperation is the dirty 
word. 

A count of its use in library literature or at 
preconferences, conferences, conventions, literary 
teas, or other social gatherings would confirm 
that the use of this single word far outdistances 
the combined use of all other four-letter words. 
Analysis of widely publicizec cooperative library 
programs reveals that there is almost no connec- 
tion between the word as used today in library 
circles and the original concept of cooperation. 
Although the word is notoricusly public, cooper- 
ation itself remains just as private and obscure 
as the acts implied by other four-letter words. 
What more need be said? Any librarian can ex- 
tend the parallel as he performs some simple 
task which untold thousands of his colleagues si- 
multaneously duplicate all over the country. 

Let’s all toast the longest four-letter word in 
the English language. You go right ahead and 
water your bourbon if you insist. 

I am desperate. On the rocks, please. And 
make that a double. 


BERNARD E. RICHARDSON 
1018 N. State St. 
Chicago 


Professional Illiteratization 


Now that the ALA Bulletin has officially rec- 
ognized the new professional illiteratization 
(“Тошпрв from High John: Random Paragraphs 
toward a Sometime Article,” ALA Bulletin, 
April 1968), it would seem appropriate at this 
time to examine this tendency and see what it 
bodes for the future. 

What I have called illiteratization involves the 
creation of a state of mind in professionals 
which would, so the illiterization's advocates 
would have us believe, bring us (the public li- 
brary, librarians) closer to the mass of nonli- 
brary users who inhabit the core areas of our cit- 
ies. The object, of course, is to bring these non- 
users to the public library. In order to do this, 
the new illiterates adopt what they, in their 
white fantasies, imagine to be the life style of 
the core city poor, their mannerisms and, above 
all, their way of speech. If we can talk to them 
on their level, no doubt we'll be able to convince 
them to become active users of the library. The 
new illiterates would have us believe that this is 
the only way to approach these unfortunate (1 
am not being lachrymose, merely honest) peo- 
ple, most of whom are Negro. 

What the advocates of this stance do not see 
—along with the librarians who use hippy talk, 
psychedelic flavoring, and mod catchy-ness (see 
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the Philadelphia Free Library's recruitment ads 
of the “swinger” frugging on the library roof) 
—is that all this is a gratuitous insult to the very 
people they are aiming to serve. The poor cannot 
help the way they talk or the way they conduct 
themselves, but the so-called professional with 
his five years of college and his command of his 
immediate environment knows the “proper” way 
to act and speak. It might be a little tiresome to 
have to repeat for one more time that the profes- 
sional’s aim is to enable this particular group of 
nonusers to improve their condition so that even- 
tually they will escape from the horrendous con- 
ditions of life they are now currently involved in. 
The public library alone will not achieve this 
goal. First the federal government, then the 
more local governments, then the schools, and 
then other social agencies are going to be needed 
in order to make some improvement in the condi- 
tion of the poor. 

In the meantime, the public library should be 
looked up to—not looking down upon. One of 
the classic approaches of the library is that it is 
an educative institution seeking, like the school 
and the university, to help the user obtain an 
"education" (or understanding, if you will). If 
this education can help the user become socially 
mobile, then something would have been 
achieved. But a great deal of society would have 
to be changed before more Negores can become 
socially mobile. 

I have not raised the issue as to whether the 
public library is a white middle-class institution. 
I don’t think that is pertinent here. What we are 
talking about is the attitude that people will have 
towards the library as it becomes increasingly il- 
literate. Perhaps the public libraries Report of 
1876 might be considered a trifle high-flown 
today in stating that “librarians should not only 
understand their primary duties as purveyors of 
library supplies to the people, but also realize 
their high privileges and responsibilities as 
teachers.” But some of this is still true today. 
Not everyone needs to use the public library, but 
those who do should be offered quality, not 
mass-media slang; honesty and kindness, not su- 
perficiality and condescension. 

We in our public libraries are not in ivory 
towers. Most librarians are aware of life and so- 
ciety around them. Although it has become in- 
creasingly fashionable to denigrate the way li- 
brarians have been serving the public, stil] they 
have been doing an honest job, and most of them 
will be quick to recognize their failings. If the 
new illiteratization continues with its supposedly 
esteemed professional backing, then we might as 
well write off the public library as an agency for 
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good—as these professionals think we must— 
and turn the running of "libraries" over to RCA 
and CBS. 


ARNOLD P. SABLE 

Director 

Adriance Memorial Library 
Poughkeepsie,. N.Y. 


Low-Brow Practice 


I note with distaste that you are no longer 
using standard abbreviations for states of the 
United States in your classified advertising list- 
ings. Not only is this confusing to the reader 
who cannot be sure if “Ma.” stands for Maine, 
Massachusetts, or Maryland until he reads the 
name of the city, but it reflects adversely on 
members of the library profession, who, it may 
be inferred, have no regard for correct usage. 
Surely it cannot save so much money to adopt 
this low-brow practice. 


Nancy E. CHARKES 
428 Witley Road 
Wynnewood, Pa. 


(The abbreviations are used in cooperation with 
the U.S. Post Office in their efforts to add some 
kind of ZIP to the mail deliveries: see Post Of- 
fice Department publication number 87—Ed.) 


Reader's Indigestible? 


While leafing through the May issue of the 
ALA Bulletin today, I was struck by the seem- 
ingly endless display of advertisements, letters, 
reports, bulletin boards, etc. (although they only 
took up the first fifty-six pages) and by the ever 
diminishing space allowed for articles. We are 
approaching the format of Life, Look, and Post 
with their many advertisements and few articles. 
I therefore propose that if we can't avoid this rat 
race, at least we can do it one better. How about 
a large 13" x 18" format for the ALA Bulletin 
with large, brightly colored pictures (we don't 
need to change to slick paper or make a new 
policy or editoralization because we already have 
all that), a large fold-out of the librarian of the 
month, and maybe a trick picture on the last 
page to give everyone a chuckle. Then we will be 
able to say with complete truth that the ALA 
Bulletin is bigger than life . . . and Library 
Journal, too, for that matter, 


Raymonp B. DICKINSON 
Department of Librarianship 
Western Michigan University 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 





YOU WILL HAVE— 


“CONFIDENCE” 


In Our Complete 
Periodicals Service— 
All American and Foreign Titles 


Promptness is a Traditional part 
of McGregor Service . . . as well as: 


• EXPERIENCE 

* TRAINED PERSONNEL 

* FINANCIAL STABILITY 

* AMPLE FACILITIES 

• RESPONSIBLE MANAGEMENT 


An attractive brochure is 
available for the asking. 


SUBSCRIBE TO 4 OUR 
McGREGOR p^ Lu 35TH 
PERIODICALS { 


ONE SOURCE FOR OVER 
1200 PUBLISHERS 


Eliminate the paper 
work, red tape and 
multiple details of 
dealing with hun- 
dreds of individual 
publishers. Save 
time, money and 
cost]y handling 
charges when you 
order all your li- 


brary books from 
А. C. McClurg & Co. 
You get prompt de- 
livery plus gener- 
ous discounts! 


M RA 


SINCE 1844 
the natlon's only COMPLETE book service 
2121 Landmeler Rd., Elk Grove Village, 111. 60007 


WESTERN DIVISION 
Carl J. Lelbel, Inc, 1236 South Hatcher Avenue 
La Puente, California 91745 
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Missing 
ALA 
hooks? 


We'll be glad to send you a 
catalog. Then you can check to 
be sure. No charge, of course. 


Publishing Department 


American Library Association 
50 E. Huron St. 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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* PERSONALIZED SERVICE 
PROMPT INQUIRY REPLIES 
GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 


EVERY AVAILABLE TITLE FROM OVER 
1200 PUBLISHERS 


CATALOGING and PROCESSING IN 
OUR OWN CENTER 


Write for Brochures 


Now 


INGRAM BOOK COMPANY 
NEW ORLEANS OFFICE * GENERAL OFFICES 


600 MAGAZINE STREET 347 REEDWOOD DR. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. NASHVILLE, TENN. 
70130 37292 


Formerly 
Tennessee Book Company, Nashville 
Jenkins Book Company, New Orleans 





Genealogy in Libraries 


I would like to submit a protest to the inclu- 
sion of *genealogical, heraldic, and stmilar mate- 
rials” in the list of materials which, “libraries 
should not ordinarily ask, however, to borrow" 
as proposed under "Scope" in the "New Interli- 
brary Loan Code Drafted," ALA Bulletin, April 
1968, p. 410. 

There are many libraries now loaning genea- 
logical, heraldic, and local history materials. Í 
believe that we should not discourage their ser- 
vices by including this restriction. Libraries that 
do not loan genealogical materials, ete., could 
continue to refuse to loan them on the basis of 
basic reference, rare, or bulky or fragile mate- 
rials (e.g., local histories or mug books). 

Аз a profession, I believe that we should en- 
courage libraries to loan more genealogical 
materials. It is imperative that the profession 
stop running from the problems created by ge- 
nealogical research and that we not only do all 
that we can to overcome these problems but also 
strive to eliminate the aversion that toc many li- 
brarians have to the subject. 

The proposed code would simply make it 
harder for genealogists to do research. It would 
also declare officially what has been for years 
the unofficial prejudice of far too many reference 
librarians and administretors. Genealogists are 
also tax payers and usually senior citizens that 
need these materials available through interli- 
brary loan. Ав librarians, we have no right to 
discriminate against them or to predetermine 
that their research does not merit or is not wor- 
thy of our services. 


J. CARLYLE PARKER 
Head of Public Services 
Stanislaus State College 
Turlock, Calif. 


A Step in the Wrong Direction 


I read the recent ALA Bulletin (April, p. 
387-397) the other evening and found much to 
disagree with in the article “The Subprofessional 
or Technical Assistant: A Statement of Defini- 
tion.” 

The whole concept of a library clerk and a li- 
brary technical assistant seems to be a step in 
the wrong direction. The library clerk seems no 
more than a glorification of any clerk position. 
And both the “scope of assignment” and “quali- 
fication standards” of the library technical assis- 
tant is below the type of position which I feel is 
needed at the “para-professional” level. Many of 
the routine tasks to which these people could be 
assigned are disappearing as libraries centralize 
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clerical jobs, purchase nonlibrary services by 
contract, and mechanize hand operations. 

In a Saturday Review article, which I read the 
same evening, Norman Cousins commented criti- 
cally that "the dominant tendency in contempo- 
rary education is to teach man how to do things 
rather than how to exercise creative opinions." 
This is my complaint with this definition of the 
*para-professional" level—its emphasis is on the 
*how to do it" rather than the creative opinions. 
It is good creative people with college degrees 
whom we need at that subprofessional level 
working beside the professional. They would up- 
grade the professional and enable him to do a 
better job. 

This seemed to be the consensus of our dia- 
logue here in Tulsa, when we said: 


In order to make way for the upgrading of the mas- 
ter’s program, the group suggested, as worthy of 
consideration, the possibility that basic introductory 
training in librarianship be incerporated as a major 
in the four-year program leading to the 3.A. degree. 
Such training should minimize techniques and skills, 
and place its emphasis upon content which, in itself, 
would be a contribution to the general library edu- 
cation of the student. Such a program would qualify 
its graduates to take positions in libraries as “sub- 
professionals” as defined in the ALA Public Library 
Standards. Graduates of the major program at the 
B.A. level could work in libraries at para-professional 
duties, thus releasing librarians from many tasks 
which interfere with full professional performance. 


Roperick С. Swartz 

Assistant Director 

Tulsa City-County Library System 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Conference by Loftery 


We faced the problem raised by Judith L. Ма. 
ples (April 1968 Bulletin, p. 346) of financing 
the attendance of junior librarians to conver- 
ences and solved it by establishing the Library 
Board of Western Australia Staff Training Fund. 
This has operated well for ten years. 

Briefly, this is how it works. Every member of 
the Libary Association of Australia on the staff 
may elect to join the fund. Nearly all do. Junior 
members pay ten cents per fortnight and seniors, 
twenty cents per fortnight which is deducted on 
a procuration order from their salary and paid 
to the fund’s account. The Library Board subsi- 
dises these payments dollar for dollar up to $200 
per annum. This ensures that the staff contribu- 
tion is higher than the board’s. Corferences are 
held biennially. Before each conference the 
names of all members who wish to attend are ar- 
ranged in groups—seniors, middle, and juniors; 
one member is chosen by lot from each group 








-For the West’s 
most distinguished 
libraries... 





... practical beauty 
in Ames modern 
library shelving 





“A great university requires a great library, It is a com- 
mitment to excellence in education and research.” This 
expression of philosophy summarized the planning that 
went into the design and development of the new Library 
and Learning Center of the University of Utah in Salt 
Lake City. Ames is proud to have been a part of this 
concept, to have done the designing, planning, and manu- 
facturing of the shelving and equipment for this, one 
of the West's most distinguished libraries. Complete 
flexibility of product line plus experienced engineering 
assistance are the ingredients of practical as well as 
inviting book display and storage. Plan with Ames for 
today's modern libraries. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF UTAH LIBRARY 
DIRECTOR OF LIBRARIES: Ralph D. Thomson 
ARCHITECTS: Robert Fowler of 
Young and Fowler, 
Salt Lake 
AMES PRODUCTS: 4,635 Double-Faced 
Sections of Ames 
Conventional Shelving 
with Special Aluminum 
Finishing 





Since 1910 


Ш. В. AMES COMPANY - 


SHELVING DIVISION 


1001 Dempsey Road * Milpitas, California 95035 
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and usually one or two from all groups. Grants. 


are then made to those whose names come up in 
the ballot sufficient to cover their return air fare 
and leave a little for subsistence. 

Before receiving a grant, a member has to sign 
an undertaking to remain in the fund at least 
until after the third following conference, and 
during this period he is not eligible for another 
grant. Otherwise, а member is free to resign 
from the fund during the month following any 
conference. Leaving the staff terminates member- 
ship in the fund. | 

The fund is operated by three trustees, the 
state librarian (on behalf of the board), and two 
other members. 

I think the method of selection by lot has 
much to commend it. It guards against any 
suggestion of favoritism, and most people enjoy 
a lottery. 


Е. A. SHARR 

State Librarian 

8 Francis Street 

Perth, Western Australia 


An Amicable Divorce 


My reservations for Kansas City were can- 
celled because I am a working trustee and as the 


For Sale—Best Offer 


Complete set with index and atlas 


THE OFFICIAL RECORDS OF 
THE CIVIL WAR 


("The War of the Rebellion") 


of the Union and Confederate Armies 


Buckram 129 volumes 


Post Office 

J. W. MURPHY 
RR. #1 

Camlachie, Ontario 


Wire or phone 
J. W. MURPHY 
Sarnia, Ontario 
(519) 819-4344 
Canada 


Chiang's New Model . . . Price $54.50 





CATALOG CARD DUPLICATOR 
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Important improvements achieved from wide ех- 
perience, assure to produce high quality catalog 
cards, with enlarged space КО. also for printing 
post-card, book card, book pocket, address, etc. 


Plus new features in stencil and new ink 
fo dry in 10 minutes. 


Patented + Performance Guaranteed - 
Order “On Approval” Invited 


Order now directly from the Inventor: 
Chiang Small Duplicators 
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program was scheduled, trustees as such had 
nothing to require their attendance until 
Wednesday, June 26 and then until Saturday, 
June 29. This would take four working days out 
of the middle of the week from my law office. 
Other trustees may feel as I do that the ALTA 
meetings should start on Saturday morning and 
adjourn on Monday. This would permit all func- 
tions for trustees to be held and all business ac- 
complished over a weekend. From any part of 
the country this can now be done with the loss 
of, at most, one business day. There must be 
many dedicated trustees in the same position as 
I—not retired, still earning a needed income, 
and yet paying our own expenses. Even with an 
jncome tax deduction for these expenses, the loss 
of time from our offices is expensive. 

When will ALA realize that the functions and 
duties of a trustee are different from and should 
—nay must be—divorced from the functions and 
duties of a professional librarian? The lack of 
membership in the ALTA should make your fail- 
ure glaringly apparent. 

I specifically recommend that: 

l. Trustees' meetings start Saturday morning 
and adjourn on Monday. This will permit all 
functions for trustees to be held and all business 
accomplished. Also it will permit working trust- 
ees to get back to their work without losing more 
than one day. Ít is my opinion that many more 
trustees would attend the meetings. Certainly 
nothing in your present scheduling of ALTA 
meetings endears it to me. 

2. Trustees form their own independent and 
autonomous organization. This certainly will not 
preclude complete cooperation with ALA in 
mailings and record keeping. In fact it may im- 
prove our relations which could stand improve- 
ment. 

Now, to what some years ago at Columbia was 
called “Constructive Criticism"—that is, before 
riots and demonstrations took over. While it will 
take much cooperation and give-and-take be- 
tween ALA and ALTA to effect an amicable sep- 
aration, I personally pledge that I will meet with 
anyone in ALA at any reasonable time (over a 
weekend preferably) and place to explain how 
successful our “Association of Connecticut Li- 
brary Boards, Inc.” has been and how it could 
be adopted on a national scale. 


ғ HrREwWARD WAKE 
President of The Association 
of Connecticut Library 
Boards, Inc. 
Westport, Conn. 
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McGraw-Hill 
Encyclopedia of 


science and 
technology 


HE REVISED EDITION of the famed McGraw-Hill En- 
cyclopedia of Science and Technology is available. 
This extraordinary set of books has, in a short time, become 
the most respected, most widely-used reference for those who 
need accurate, up-to-date information in any area of the phys- 
ical, life, and earth sciences, and in all fields af engineering. 


Here, you will find every theory, concept, term . . . every 
significant new discovery and technological advance .. . every 
important problem currently under study . . . gathered from 
the frontiers of scientific exploration around the globe. То 
obtain equivalent information, you would have to consult 
thousands of journals, textbooks, monographs, papers, pro- 

ings of meetings. Now, in this unified science Informa- 
tion Center, it is as accessible as the nearest bookshelf. 


For quick reference, systematic study, or leisurely 
browsing. This unique set of books is the firs: place to loo 
for authoritative answers to questions on any scientific or 
engineering subject . . . whether you are concerned with the- 
oretical aspects or practical applications . . . whether you 
require information on basic principles or advanced technol- 
ogy. It is invaluable for reviewing concepts, procedures, 
terminology . . . or as a reliable tool in research. 


Prepared by more than 2,000 leaders of the scientific 
community. АП articles are written by specialists of interna- 
tional reputation — in many cases, by the very person who 
made the actual discovery, proposed the original concept, or 
carried the research forward. Over 9,500 photographs, maps, 
drawings, and diagrams enhance and clarify the text. The 
multiple Index volume of over 100,000 entries and the cross- 
reference system of 40,000 citations make it easy io find the 
information you need quickly. 

This authoritative reference library, with its timely year- 
books, helps you stay abreast of the whole spectrum of to- 
day’s technology. For the engineer, the scientist, the teacher, 
and the student, the Encyclopedia of Science cnd Technology 
has become the one indispensable reference. 

Available direct from publisher. You may receive this in- 
comparable 15-volume Encyclopedia on approval simply by 
writing the publisher, The. special institutional price is $235. 


a purchaser you may acquire the two supplemental ref- 
(As parch ire the tw tal ref. 


erence ks described at right for only $12.5) each.) If you 
are not eligible for the institutional price. a convenient 
budget purchase plan is offered. 


A unique Information Center 
encompassing the entire range of 
today’s scientific and engineering knowledge 

in 15 volumes — 7,400 articles — 9,500 illustrations 


a's most famous scientific reference work 
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To order, or for more information, write to McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Dept. CR-112, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York, New York 10036. 


Here is a brief sampling of the many fields covered: 


Acoustics — Aeronautical Engineering — Agriculture and Soils — 
Analytical Chemistry — Animal Anatomy — Astronomy — Atomic, 
Molecular, Nuclear Physics — Biochemistry — Biophysics — 
Chemical Engineering — Civil Engineering — Classical Mechanics 
= Communications — Computers — Conservation — Cytology — 
Electrical Engineering — Electricity and Electromagnetism — Fluid 
Mechanics — Food Engineering — Forestry — Genetics and Evo- 
lution — Geology — Geophysics — Heat — Industrial Engineering 
— Inorganic Chemistry — Low-Temperature Physics — Machine 
Design — Mathematics — Mechanical Power Engineering — Med- 
ical Microbiology — Metallurgy — Meteorology — Mineralogy and 
Petrology — Mining Engineering — Naval Architecture — Nuclear 
Engineering — Oceanography — Optics — Organic Chemistry — 
Paleobotany and Paleontology — Petroleum Engineering — Physi- 
cal Chemistry — Physiological and Experimental Psychology — 
Solid State Physics — Space Technology — Theoretical Physics 
— invertebrate and Vertebrate Zoology — plus thousands of other 
specific subjects in every sciertific and engineering discipline. 


HIGH PRAISE FOR REVISED EDITION 


“It is the best fundamental science and technology reference 
work ... Highly recommended.” —Science Books 


“Remains the most comprehensive source of information for 


the physical and natural sciences, and for their applications 
in technology.” —New York Public Library 
Technical Book Bulletin 





Two new optional reference books also available . . . 
Now two highly successful new reference volumes are avallable in 
matching bindings. The comprehensive McGraw-Hill Basic Bibli- 
ography of Science and 
Technology lists and de- 
scribes the outstanding 
current books in every 
scientific and technical 
field. The McGraw-Hill 
Modern Men of Science 
presents informative bi- 
ographical and autobio- 
graphical articles on 426, 
leading scientists. 
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Now there's a better 
way to handle 
3mm — 
microfilm. 










information Design introduces an exciting new concept in microfilm 
handling systems, 


The elements of the system: O A 35mm cartridge that replaces the roll 

L1 AÀ simple converter that adapts most reel-type readers, including the 
MPE and MPC, for cartridge use 

П A storage carrousel that is both compact and easily expandable. 


Put this ID iiem together and you have the modern, low cost, high efficiency answer to 
microfilm use and storage, New protection for the film itself with cartridges that thread 
automatically, are permanently labeled, never miswound or misboxed, Transferring your 
present roll film to cartridges is quick and 
easy and can be done by you or your micro- 
film service dealer, The simple converter 
means you continue to utilize your existing 
readers, With the expandable, rotary саг- 
rousel you can store from 60 to 576 car- 
tridges in 40% less file space. 


^ As seen at the ALA Show. Complete infor- 
mation available on request, Write 755 
Loma Verde, Palo Alto, Calif, 94303. Tele- 
phone (415) 327-1204, Dept, 33-H 





INFORMATION DESIGN, INC. 
THE USER-ORIENTED COMPANY 
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New rotary microfilm files provide 
high density storage 
апа rapid access 











Modular construction enables 
-you to create the exact 
file capacity you need 


ID Carrousel files cost 40% less than 
conventional files — require 40% less space 


Now there’s a better way to file your microfilm. ID rotating Carrousel Files are 
available in compartment sizes to fit either 16mm or 35mm microfilm in cartridges 
or roll film in boxes. They're the most compact, economical and versatile files on the 
market today. Intermix 16mm and 35mm film in a single file, and easily expand 
capacity from 60 units to 576 units or more, Expansion modules, each containing 
twelve compartments, can be added in seconds to expand your “iles as needed. 
Color code your files іп any combination of three colors: Kodak? 
grey; 3M? beige or IBM? blue. Precision molded in high impact 
polystyrene, ID Carrousel Files measure 1738" square and 
will store up to two million documents on microfilm. For details 
write Information Design, Inc. or contact your leading independent 
microfilm sales and service organization. Request Bulletin 48-8. 


INFORMATION DESIGN, INCORPORATED 
THE USER-ORIENTED COMPANY 
Dept. 28-G, 755 Loma Verde, Palo Alto, California 94303, Telephone (415) 327-1204 
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The Kansas City Annual Conference was attended ру. 68435. persons. The 


housing situation was difficult, and ALA's Executive Board has insti- 
tuted steps which will considerably narrow the number of cities under 
consideration for future conferences. Local Arrangements at Kansas 
City were in the hands of a committee headed by Richard В. Sealock. 
We owe deep thanks to every member of the committee. 


The platforms of the Democratic and Republican parties, it is hoped, will 


include statements on the Nation's library service. The ALA Committee 
‘on Legislation sought appointments in July to meet with the platform 
committees to urge that support of libraries be incorporated in the 
platforms as a national objective. - 


ihe Library Technology Program is undergoing an evaluative and planning 
study. The Study, supported by a grant from the Council on Library 


Resources, Inc. and carried out by Booz, Allen & Hamilton, will be 
completed in the early fall. 


The Library Administration Division is carrying out a Project for the 
Development of a National Plan for Library Statistics. This has been 


funded by the U.S. Office of Education. 


The 34th Sessicn of the IFLA General Council will convene in Frankfurt 
am Main on August 18 and continue through Saturday, August 25. ALA 
has accredited a total of twenty-seven delegates, including Foster E. 
Mohrhardt, who is ALA's Official Voting Delegate, and Roger Н, 

. McDonough, President of ALA for 1968-69. Past Presidents Emerson 
Greenaway, L. Quincy Mumford, and Robert Vosper are among the dele- 
gates. 


Mrs. Virginia С. Young, Trustee of the State Library in Jefferson City, 
Missouri, has been elected a member of the Board of Trustees of The 
American Library in Paris. Mrs. Young was nominated for election by 
the ALA Executive Board. 


The Association of Research Libraries has announced the establishment of 
the Center for Chinese Research Materials, to be located in the head- 
quarters of ARL at 1527 New Hampshire Avenue, S.W., Washington, D.C. 
The new Center is supported by a grant from the Ford Foundation. 1+ 
will be guided by an advisory committee of six members, three of whom 
are professors in the field of Chinese studies and three of whom are 
librarians, Stephen A. McCarthy, Executive Director of ARL, serves as 
an ex-officio member of the advisory committee. 
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The ALA. Executive Board will hold its 1968 Fali Meeting in Chicago from 
October 28. through November 2. The meeting will: be.preceded, as 
usual, by meetings of the Board's subcommittees. These include the 
Headquarters Visiting Committee (Miss Shachtman, chairman), the 
Investments Committee (President McDonough, chairman), The Headquar- 
ters Personne! Committee (Mr. Dawson, chairman), and the Space Needs 
Committee (Mr. Youngs, chairman). The ALA Publishing Board (Everett 
Moore, chairman) will also meet that week at ALA Headquarters. 


Staff Changes. William Rutter has been appointed Associate Executive 
Director for Publishing, a newly-created post in the ALA, effective 
June 24, He will plan, coordinate and direct the publishing program 
of the Association. He will be aided by the staff of the ALA Publish- 
ing Department, which is directed by Mrs, Pauline J. Love. Mr, Rutter 
came to ALA from the Highway Safety Research Institute of the 
University of Michigan. 


Robert N, Case, Consultant, School Library Services, Department of 
Education, Columbus, Ohio, comes to ALA Headquarters on August 12 as 
Diréctor of the School Library Manpower Project. This Project is 
supported by.a grant from the Knapp Foundation. 


David б, Donovan, Project Officer of the International Relations 
Office, becomes Director of that Office on September |, 1968. Before 
joining the staff of ALA, he was Field Director of the Library of 
Congress Office in Pakistan. Mr. Donovan succeeds Ralph T. Esterquest 
who returns, after one year's leave, То his position of Librarian of 
The Countway Library of Medicine in Boston. 


Nise жеге 


David Н. Clift 
Executive’ Director 


July 23, 1968 


ALA Conferences: Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 22-28, 1969; Detroit, June 
28-July 4, 1970; Dallas, June 20-26, 1971. Midwinter Meetings: Washington, D.C., 
January 26-February 1, 1969; Chicago, January 19-24, 1970; Los Angeles, 
January 18-23, 1971. 
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Want to make — 
book charging easier 
than ever? 


We've made it all but automatic with 
the new RECORDAK STARFILE Micro- 
filmer, Model RV-1. Itissmall— meas- 
ures only 12" high x 16" wide x 17" 
deep. It weighs only 22 pounds. 

The RECORDAK STARFILE Micro- 
filmer, Model RV-1, was designed with 
libraries in mind. Just slip the bor- 
rower’s card and the book card into the 
tray which provides for stacked date- 
due cards, press a button—that’s all. 

The tray is removable to make the 
full4XX"x 11" photographic field usable | 
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SRE CORDPK / Microfilm Systems by Kodak 
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Come to Kodak. 


for microfilming book cards secured 
in hard covers, and for other library 
materials. Its advanced features in- 
clude a removable film unit and a fully 
automatic built-in exposure control 
with a photocell which determines and 
sets the optimum exposure for each 
document. 


Want to make library microfilming 
easier than ever? Contact: Eastman 
Kodak Company, Business Systems 
Markets Division, Department G-7, 


‘Rochester, М.Ү. 14650. 
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New perspectives on Hong Kong and China 






CHINA OBSERVED 


by COLIN MACKERRAS and NEALE HUNTER 


Two young Australian teachers, who lived and 
worked in Chinese cities for two years, give 
Westerners the closest look they can get at 
China today. Their command of the language 
made it possible for them to travel widely and 


alone, and to visit many factories, communes, 
schools, hospitals, and other institutions. Their 


report is as fascinating as it is important. 200 
pp. 17 photogs., index. LC 68-1964¢ $5.95 


CHINESE COMMUNISM. 
IN CRISIS 


Maoism and the 
Cultural Revolution 


by JACK GRAY апа PATRICK CAVENDISH 


Against the background of China's long and 
unique history, the authors discuss the inter- 
action of cultural and political factors that 
produced the present unrest. An extensive docu- 
mentary appendix contains more than a dozen 
of the most interesting and importart literary 
and political texts of the Cultural Revolution. 
256 pp., appendixes, bibliog., index. 
LC68-11318 $6.00 





HONG KONG 
.Borrowed Place-Borrowed Time 
by RICHARD HUGHES 
Far Eastern Correspondent, The Sunday Times (London) 


“This is a well-written little book.... Mr. Hughes 
talks about Hong Kong today—the place and the 


- people, the Communist stake, sweat labor... 


opium traffic, the China watchers, and so on. 
He traces the history of Hong Kong to the 


: Opium War and its aftermath; he projects many 


possibilities for the Hong Kong of tomorrow, but 
says in effect that the future of Hong Kong will 
be determined by the Chinese. ... This book is 
very interesting reading and is recommended 
for public and college libraries.” 
— Library Journal. 174 pp., maps, bibliog. 

М LC 68-12379 $4.95 


. HONG KONG: 
A SOCIETY IN TRANSITION 


edited by IAN C. JARVIE and JOSEPH AGASSI 


Every aspect of Hong. Kong's socio-economic 
life—from the postwar industrial revolution to 
the high rate of narcotics addiction — is ex- 
amined in this comprehensive survey of one of 
the world's most volatile crisis areas. The con- 
tributors' wide-ranging topics create a unifíed 
total picture of “one of the most distinctive and 
fascinating societies in the world.” ca. 336 pp., 
24 pp., photogs., index. LC68-19843 $10.00 


THE RED GUARD 
A Report on Mao's Revolution 


by HANS GRANQVIST 


“In this short and timely book Hans Granqvist, 
a Swedish journalist stationed in Hong Kong, 
lucidly describes the ideological and political 
causes of the Cultural Revolution in China and 
the creation of the Red Guard for its support in 
1966. ... A dispassionate, reasoned, and in- 
formed account such as this is an important 
contribution to American knowledge.” 

— Library Journal, Translated by Erik J. Friis. 
169 pp., notes. LC 67-22289 $5.95 
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by Judith Е. Krug 


“Ts that possible? Is that possible?" With hor- 
ror and disbelief, radio newsman Andrew West 
shouted the words into his tape recorder mo- 
ments after Robert F. Kennedy was shot. 

“Ts that possible?” Is it possible to brutally 
slay a human being and then purge the national 
soul through a television spectacle? Is it possible 
that the familiarity of a national orgy of mourn- 
ing breeds contempt and callousness? Is it possi- 
ble that some said: “He had it coming. It serves 
him right.”? 

Is it possible that America has forgotten a 
unique feature of our society? Granted, respect 
for the individual, for his thoughts, ais actions, 
his being—above all, his being—is not inalien- 
able, but has evolved from a long and hard- 
fought battle. If the fruits of the battle, the re- 
gard for human life, can be tossed off so cas- 
ually, have not other rights, accorded out of re- 
spect to the worth of a human life, ac ready been 
casually tossed off? You can bet any criminal 
worth his salt knows Ais civil rights. But is it 
possible that we, the general—and hopefully, 
moderate—public have become oblivious to the 
fact that we are losing some of our rights by 
nonparticipation? 

With what rights should we be concerned? 
Are they really worth being concerned about? 
The basic rights at stake are those guaranteed 
by the Bill of Rights, particularly, the First 
Amendment. These include the freedom to speak 
and the freedom to read. Our particular concern 
is with the latter tenet, amplified by the Library 
Bill of Rights. Briefly, this provides for all 
points of view on all issues to be freely available 
to all of the people in the community regardless 
of age, race, religion, national origin, or social 
or political views. 

There is a saying, attributed to Voltaire, which 
reads: “I disapprove of what you say, but I will 
defend to the death your right to say it." Is it 
possible that this has come to mean, “I disap- 
prove of what you say, and I will ight for my 
right to say it?" Аге we, as individuals in a soci- 
ety, beginning to claim rights for ourselves that 
we believe should be denied to others? Is it pos- 


sible that disagreement, which produces debate, 
is being eliminated by dissent, which produces 
dissension? “People who disagree have an argu- 
ment, but people whe dissent have a quarrel.” 
(Daniel J. Boorstin, “Dissent, Dissension, and 
the News,” the University of Chicago Magazine, 
March 1968, p. 16) Quarreling is marked by 
anger and deep resentment. It leads to a falling 
out, a breaking up of friendly relations. It im- 
plies heated verbal strife and often suggests hos- 
tility as a result. One day, when one feels inade- 
quate to dissent with words, he resorts to other 
means—to fists, to whips, to guns. 

The gun goes off without a word—without any 
reason. For a brief moment society sits back and 
asks “Why?” There is no fast and easy answer 
to the question. It evolves to “How can we stop 
it?” Realistically, there is no fast and easy 
answer to this question either. Too soon, the sur- 
face waters again appear calm, but underneath 
the battle rages. 

It is not enough that the surface be calm—the 
whole body must be calm. It is not enough to 
say, ^We are ready to defend the Library Bill of 
Rights—if we are asked." We may sit and wait 
and never be asked and in the process lose the 
ability and the reason for acting. 

We, as librarians, commit ourselves to the Li- 
brary Bill of Rights. Is it not time that this com- 
mitment becomes more than lip service when 
convenient? How many of us have been faced 
with a censorship probiem, of whatever kind, 
and backed down because “it’s only one book"? 
How many of us have looked at our families and 
felt that, if the question were between their secu- 
rity and the principles of the Library Bill of 
Rights, the former were much more important? 
An emotional exit, on the spur of the moment, is 
avoiding the issue. Paragraph three of the Li- 
brary Bill of Rights begins, *Censorship should 
be challenged." This does not mean that in every 
case one must resign, be fired, or fight to the 
death. It means precisely what it says—“Censor- 
ship should be challenged." 

How can we, as a procession, “challenge” cen- 
sorship? It seems that the only possible solution 
lies in education—education of the librarian and 
of the patron, education through experience and 
action. This means that not only librarians, but 
also the community must be involved in the total 
library program—a program to which the librar- 
ians themselves are committed beyond lip ser- 
vice. In its very basics it means the development 
of a book selection policy so that the concepts 
embodied in the Library Bill of Rights can be 
borne out in practice. It means writing this book 
selection policy not only with the total staff, but 
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also with community groups and organizations. 
It means listening to the ideas of each group and 
each individual. It means explaining why, if 
their wants and desires are to be provided for, 
the wants and desires of other individuals and 
groups must receive the same consideration. It 
means cultivating the local governmental author- 
ities and the local press. 

To protect the rights of the individual as far 
as we, as a profession, can, we must not talk 
only to ourselves. We must seek out and work 
with those groups whose concerns with intellec- 
tual freedom parallel ours. Seminars can be con- 
ducted, workshops instituted, and articles placed 
in the local press and in the community maga- 
zines. The concept and its importance must be 
kept before the public. We must prepare for at- 
tacks from wherever they may come through 
knowledge of groups prone to censor. We must 
meet with those whose views are not the same as 
ours. Why do they not believe in freedom to read 
or freedom to speak for others than themselves? 
Is there proof to back up their claims that cer- 
tain types of literature or certain types of con- 
versation are improper or dangerous for seg- 
ments of our society? What are the facts—or 
have facts been replaced by symbols, such as 
motherhood, the flag, God, and country? Those 


who threaten our rights in the name of their 
rights can be combatted. With difficulty, the step 
can be taken alone. It’s easier when you have 
sought out support from other groups with views 
similar to yours. 

Censorship is not something to be kept very 
close to one's heart. That the censors may view 
one as being disloyal, unfaithful, perhaps even 
irresponsible when he speaks cannot be denied. 
But censorship, rarely, if ever, has survived in 
the light of informed public opinion. 

It’s a big step from lip service to action. Is 
that possible? өөө 
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Your handiest 
source of supplies. 
and books, includ- | 
ing ALA selected U.S. Jaycee titles. In 64 
pages, everything from labels and catalog 
cards to bookcarts and special typewriters 
for librarians. Popular Shelf-Files in six 
styles for magazine storage, library use. 


WHITE: THE HIGHSMITH COMPANY, INC. 
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From the ALA Washington Office 


By Germaine Krettek 
and Eileen D. Cooke 


HEA PASSED BY SENATE, PENDING IN HOUSE 
On July 15, the Senate, by а unanimous vote of 
88, passed the Higher Education Amendments of 
1968 (5.3769). This so-called “clean bill" super- 
sedes the earlier, more restricted administration 
version (S.3098) and incorporates several new 
amendments to Title II supported by ALA (re- 
source grants for new colleges and eligibility of 
college branches for supplemental and special 
purpose grants), as well as specific four-year 
authorizations for all titles of HEA. 

The appropriations authorized for Title II are 
as follows: Part A—College Library Resources— 
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$50 million in FY 1969; $75 million, FY 1970; 
$90 million, FY 1971; and $90 million, FY 1972. 
Part B—Library Training and Research and 
Grants for Library School Planning and Develop- 
ment—$15 million, FY 1969; $28 million, FY 
1970; $38 million, FY 1971; and $38 million, FY 
1972. Part C—Strengthening College and Re- 
search Library Resources—$10 million, FY 1969; 
$11.1 million, FY 1970; $11.1 million, FY 1971; 
and $11.1 million, FY 1972. For Title VI—Finan- 
cial Assistance for the Improvement of Under- 
graduate Instruction—the bill authorizes $60 mil- 
lion for each of the four fiscal years 1969 through 
1972 for acquisition of equipment and minor 
remodeling and $10 million each of those years 
for television equipment and minor remodeling. 
In addition, $5 million is authorized each year 
(1969-72) for short-term workshops or short- 
term or regular session institutes on the use of 
educational media equipment. 

Besides extending the on-going programs under 
the Higher Education Act of 1965, S.3769 provides 
for four new programs to be initiated in 1970: 
Title VIII—Networks for Knowledge—$4 million, 
FY 1970; $15 million, FY 1971; and $15 million, 
FY 1972. Title IX—Education for Public Service 
—$5 million, FY 1970; $13 million, FY 1971; 
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and $13 million, FY 1972. Title X—Improvement 
of Graduate Programs—$5 million, FY 1970; $10 
million, FY 1971; and $10 million, FY 1972. Title 
XI—Law School Clinical Experience Programs— 
$7.5 million, FY 1970; $7.5 million, FY 1971; 
and $7.5 million, FY 1972. 

In addition to extending and expanding the pro- 
visions of HEA, 5.3769 extends: 1) the Higher 
Education Facilities Act through fiscal year 1972, 
with the same yearly authorizations now in ef- 
fect, ie., Title I—Grants for Undergraduate Fa- 
cilities—$936 million; Title II—Grants for Grad- 
uate Facilities—$120 million; Title IIT—Loans 
for Construction of Facilities—$400 million; 2) 
the National Defense Education Act through fis- 
cal year 1972. Of particular interest to librarians 
and educational media specialists are Titles IIT, 
VII, and XI. The authorization for Title III— 
Strengthening Instruction in Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education is $110 million, FY 1969; $120 
million, FY 1970; $130 million, FY 1971; and 
$130 million, FY 1972. For Title VII—Educa- 
tional Media, $5 million is authorized for each of 
the four fiscal years. Title XI—Institutes would 
be continued another four years, through FY 
1972, with an annual authorization of $51 million 
under Part I and $6 million under Part П. The 
Education Professions Development Act of 1967, 
which became effective July 1, 1968, carries pxovi- 
sions to greatly broaden the scope of educational 


training activities under the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, including institute programs. However, 
Senate Report 1387 on 3.3769 justifies continua- 
tion of the supposedly terminated NDEA Title XI 
provisions by stating that this is "to assure that 
the areas designated by Congress as those deserv- 
ing of greatest support continue to receive such 
support." The Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee recommended a four-year extension; 
3) the International Education Act through fiscal 
year 1972, with $90 million annually. Although 
this legislation has never been funded, Senate 
Report 1387 states that “the committee considers 
it of significant potential value to undergraduate 
and graduate programs in international studies." 
Since the House companion legislation (H.R. 
15067), which is scheduled for floor action the 
week of July 22, does not provide for continuation 
of the NDEA Title XI Institutes as such, nor for 
several other provisions found in the Senate ver- 
sion, it 18 expected that after the House-Senate 
Conference the final version may provide for a 
three-year authorization of HEA. This would be 
a compromise between tke two-year authorizations 
proposed by the House and the four-year version 
approved by the Senate. In this period of budget 
austerity, it is difficult to predict what amounts 
will be agreed upon for authorizations in the 

act when it reaches the President. 
eos 





Members of Council—1968—72 Term 


Members of the ALA Council for the 1968-72 
term announced at the Kansas City Conference 
are: Doucias С. Rem, Public Library, Bridge- 
port, Conn.; R. PauL BARTOLINI, Lake County 
Public Library, Griffith, Ind.; Anprew H. Horn, 
School of Library Service, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles; Mrs. плах M. BRAD- 
SHAW, Public Library, Dallas; Genevieve M. 
CasEY, Center for Urban Studies, Wayne State 
University, Detroit; ViRciNIA CHASE, Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburg; MARIETTA CuHICOREL, К. К. 
Bowker Co., New York; Frances S. HATFIELD, 
Broward County Schools, Fort Lauderdale, Fla.; 
Миркер NickgL, School Libraries, Lansing, 
Mich., Public Schools; Leia DovrE, School Li- 


brary Services, Public Schools, Gary, Ind.; Gus- 
brary Services, Public Schools, Gary, Ind.; Gus- 
TAVE A. HARRER, Boston University; JOHN FALL, 
Betty TORRICELLI, Junior-Senior High School Li- 
brary, Mahwah, N.J.; ALBERTA E. Youwc, State 
Department of Education, Denver; Ervin J. 
Games, Public Library, Minneapolis; WILLIAM 
S. GELLER, Los Angeles County Library; БАУ 
L. Retca, Learning Resources, Monroe County 
Community College, Monroe, Mich.; }ОЗЕРН W. 
Liepincott, JR, J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia; Donatp E. Тномрѕом, Wabash College 
Library, Crawfordsville, Ind.; Jans A. McGrec- 
cor, Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County. eee 
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Xerox will obtain copyright permission 
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WAY 


Here is the "open sesame" to a new world of brilliant, 
clear, crisp posters, signs, markers, cards, visual aid 
material, original copy for offset printing—as only the 
SHOWCARD MACHINE can do it. 


It's amazing what you сап do with the economical 
SHOWCARD MACHINE. 


Its versatility has made it the 
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first choice of hundreds of libraries throughout the land. 
Anybody can operate it. ít is simple, fast and offers 
virtually unlimited possibilities. There is а SHOWCARD 
MACHINE exactly suited to your needs. 


Want to know more? Just write, phone or wire today. 


SHOWCARD MACHINE COMPANY 


320 W. Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 60610 


Just a Few of the Many Libraries Profiting from SHOWCARD MACHINES 


Alabama Public Library, Montgomery, Ala. 
Springdale Public Library, Springdale, Ark. 
Pomona Library, Pomona, Calif. 

Edmonton Public Library, Edmonton, Alberta,Canada 
Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

Wiimington Free Library, Wilmington, Del. 
Jacksonville Free Public Library, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Augusta Library, Augusta, Ga. 

Pine Mountain Regional Library, Manchester, Ga. 
State Library, Honolulu, Hawaii 

Rockford Public Library, Rockford, Ill. 

East Chicago Public Library, East Chicago, Ind. 
Monroe County Public Library, Bloomington, Ind. 
Public Library of South Bend, South Bend, Ind. 
Eisenhower Library, Baltimore, Md. 

Prince Georges Co. Memorial Library, Bladensburg, Md. 
Radcliffe College Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

Lynn Public Library, Lynn, Mass. 

Winchester Library, Winchester, Mass. 

Dearborn Public Library, Dearborn, Mich. 

Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 


Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 

Wayne County Library, Wayne, Mich. 

Dakota Scott Regional Library, West St. Paul, Minn. 
Free Public Library of East Orange, East Orange, N. J. 
Maywood Public Library, Maywood, N. J. 

Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Arthur A. Houghton Jr. Library, Corning, N. Y. 
Levittown Public Library, Levittown, N. Y. 

Mid-York Library System, Rome, N. Y. 

North Country Library System, Watertown, N. Y. 
Public Library of Cincinnati & Hamilton, Cincinnati, О. 
Columbus Public Library, Columbus, O. 

Harrisburg Public Library, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Free Library of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 
McKissick Memorial Library, Columbia, S. C. 
Greenville County Library, Greenville, S. C. 

Nashville Public Library, Nashville, Tenn. 

North Central Regional Library, Wenatchee, Wash. 
Library Commission, Charleston, W. Va. 

La Crosse Public Library, La Crosse, Wis. 

University of Wisconsin Memorial Library, Madison, Wis. 





We think small, too 


No item is too small to receive full size attention from Risom. Take the 
card catalog tray. Nothing takes more punishment in a library. So Risom has 
come up with a practically indestructible card catalog tray. (Patent is pend- 
ing.) Of one-piece laminated construction, with rounded corners, and extra- 
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Gregg International Publishers Ltd 
announce four new series of forthcoming reprints 


HISTORY OF SCIENCE 
JUDAICA & HEBRAICA 
EASTERN CHURCHES AND MODERN RUSSIAN 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE 18th and 19th CENTURIES 


Subject Catalogs giving full bibliographical and descriptive details are 
being issued for each of these programs and will be sent on request. 


The Gregg International annual General Catalog for 1968/1969 is being issued in 
August. This gives a complete alphabetical listing of all Gregg International titles 
by author, by title and by subject. It will contain over 250 new titles including 
many additions to the following existing programs: 


AFRICANA · AFRICAN LANGUAGES · ANTHROPOLOGY 
ARCHAEOLOGY - ART & ARCHITECTURE : BIBLIOGRAPHY 


CHURCH HISTORY >- ECONOMIC & POLITICAL SCIENCE 
GENERAL HISTORY · LAW & LEGAL HISTORY · LITURGY 
MUSIC . ORIENTALIA + THEOLOGY & HUMANISM 


A new series of Subject Catalogs is being issued for these programs; 
please let us know your requirements. 


GREGG INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHERS LIMITED 


Formerly Gregg Press Ltd. 
1 WESTMEAD, FARNBOROUGH, HAMPSHIRE, ENGLAND 


In the U.S.A.: 157 SOUTH RIDGEWOOD ROAD, KENTFIELD, CALIF. 94904 
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KANSAS CITY 
CONFERENCE 


growing 
pains 


and 


generation 


saps 


Emotion reared its giddy head at the 87th annual conference, and it was 
but one of the several excitements that made the Kansas City conclave 
memorable. Gathering for preconferences on June 19 and 20, the dele- 
gates found 90-plus degree temperatures and sputtering air conditioning. 
As the full conference began on Sunday, everyone shuffled through the 
heat with a round-eyed, panting expression that usually sets in toward 
the close of the sessions. 

The opening general session held few surprises until the final mo- 
ments when the real recommendations of the National Commission were 
revealed to a benumbed audience that little realized the full impact until 
they read the morning papers. Afterwards, the traditional reception was 
held in the Kansas City Public Library some six blocks away. Librari- 
ans wearing new shoes to the conference regretted the fact as they 
limped back to their hotels or caught busses to their rural accomoda- 
tions in the waning hours of the night. 

Council held their first session on Tuesday, and an unusually large 
membership group shivered in the blast of a suddenly over-eager air 
conditioner to hear their legislative body in session. It was not too long 
into the session that the membership realized, as did Council members, 
that this was not to be a routine session. And by the time the Wednes- 
day Membership Meeting rolled around, the rumor mills had been work- 
ing and some smoke filled rooms had had their night. 

Flowing in and around this budding drama were the sub-plots that 
make for a good, rousing show. The Newbery-Caldecott dinner was a 
handsome, gregarious, lovable, and sparkling affair that caused hostess 
Mrs. August Baker to sigh at its conclusion, "Wasn't this a lovely 
party ?" The audiences sighed in rapturous agreement. 

The “friends” of the library more than lived up to their name as they 
offered a spellbound audience noted author, Alex Haley, introduced by 
his brother, Kansas state senator, George Haley. With quiet. growing in- 





Roger McDonough wearing a Nehru shirt and medallion, 
a special gift from the New Jersey Library Association 
in honor of his assuming the office of ALA president. 
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tensity he told of his search and discovery of his ancestors back through 
the slave days and into the foothills of the Gambia River in Africa. As 
he finished, there was a moment of silence, and every heart, white and 
black, in that room suddenly knew with bursting clarity the full meaning 
of the search for identity and the need for pride in the American black 
man. And it was joy for Mr. Haley and the meaning of his story that 
brought the audience to its feet in a sustained ovation. 

Jeanne Noble, professor at New York University, had a similar effect 
in a CSD program cosponsored by AASL, PLA, and YASD. Her plea for 
understanding of the search of the hungry, unloved, unwanted children 
and youth for a place to find themselves made librarians hope they 
could be a part of that search. 

At the Intellectual Freedom Committee meeting another case of cen- 
sorship came to light with the defending librarian presenting personal 
testimony to the ashen taste left by fighting alone against ignorance and 
misunderstanding. His case was so well presented that the committee 
asked for and received Council permission to study the legality and fea- 
sibility of establishing a support fund and power of sanction in cases of 
institutional censorship of library materials. 

In the meantime, the Program Evaluation and Budget Committee 
(Pebco) was meeting long hours, day and night, trying to pull the bud- 
get for the next fiscal year into a shape resembling a balance as the first 
meeting of the new Executive Board neared. Their report on actions rec- 
ommended was presented to the first session of Council and set off a 
flurry of misunderstandings, half-truths, and soul searchings that stirred 
reactions as seldom witnessed in prior meetings of this body. Threats, 
real and imaginary, were bandied back and forth, and a parade of 
Council members took to the floor in pro and con statements on the fu- 
ture of the Association and its programs. 

The membership picked up the mood for their Wednesday session and 
with great excitment and, again, not too little emotion, sent proposals 
firing back to Council on their feelings about issues that had appeared 
on the floor during that Council's first session. The result was a quick 
attempt by Council to hold a special session at the close of the lengthy 
Membership Meeting. It could not summon a quorum until the following 
morning at nine. They passed on to the Committee on Organization the 
membership's call for fast action on the formation of a round table on 
the social responsibilities of libraries. 

To take off some of the pressure there was a special party at the Kan- 
sas City Playboy Club for the venerable Jesse H. Shera, and numerous 
alma mater parties cropped up across the city. One of the more unex- 
pected delights was the party for the general membership hosted by Xe- 
rox-Bowker. It was well supplied by various booths offering generous 
samples of European and American beer and a groaning board with 
wheels of natural cheese and dark rye bread. To top it all there was an 
oom-pa-cum-dixieland band that had librarians young and old shaking 
some of the fanciest legs since the nostalgic days of Astaire and Rogers. 

The second session of the Council came on Friday, and the treasurer 
gave a report that had little to do with finances, the Membership Com- 
mittee presented a convincing argument to limiting the right to vote in 
Association affairs to "personal" members, and the Committee on Orga- 
nization (COO) presented a planned program to expedite the formation 
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of the round table on social responsibilities of libraries, while the princi- 
pal organizers presented a statement of appreciation for the prompt at- 
tention received. 

In the light of candles and with the distant beat of a jazz quintet, the 
Inaugural Banquet was unusually edible, and awards presentation de- 
lightfully palatable, and the opening speech of incoming President Roger 
McDonough succinct and warmly welcomed. Saturday was the day of 
exodus for many as the new Executive Board went into session and ham- 
mered out a budget, recommended a study on changes in the organiza- 
tion and functions of Pebco, advocated a change in membership dues, 
reaffirmed the status of recruiting with budget support as directed by 
membership and Council action, approved a 5 per cent salary adjustment 
for headquarters personnel, and cut its own spring meeting. 

This is an overall view by an editor who made his first full descent 
into an annual conference. Oral historians of ALA activities have volun- 
teered that it was the liveliest meeting in recent memory. It had to be. As 
Past-President Mary Gaver pointed out to the membership in one of the 
many exchanges that took place at Council and at the membership meet- 
ing, active participation in the activities has nearly doubled in the past 
ten years. It was obvious to this observer that not too few of those em- 
barking on their maiden voyage of trying to effect their hopes and aspi- 
rations for the Association were unaware of the design of policy-making 
machinery. It is sad to report that there were a few who, by virtue of 
their long standing exposure to the operations of the Association, missed 
their opportunity to help effect some needed changes in planning and 
indulged themselves in innuendo and the trappings of personality. 

There was a lot of talk about the “generation gap." and the most 
amusing aspect of this was its source. Men shiny of pate, grey of lock, 
and wrinkled of brow were intoning threats of doom to those they felt 
had shinier heads, greyer hair, and deeper crows feet. The truly young, 
however, were seemingly more interested in learning how their associa- 
tion works, and how they can have a voice in its affairs. That was the 
true importance of the Kansas City Convention of 1968.—GRS. 


Foster Mohrhart, 1967—68 president, in the receiving line at the reception following the opening session. 
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Sunday evening's opening session was considered to be a bit of vapor- 
izing even before the nearly 2000 conferees gathered in the arena of the 
Kansas City Auditorium. The report to the President of the National 
Advisory Commission on Libraries had not been released. The selected 
panel was scheduled to discuss something that was not there. 

All seemed to be in order as the panelists began to comment on their 
personal impressions of what will be found in the report. The audience 
was reminded repeatedly that this was not the report but only personal 
observations. First to speak was Herman Fussler of the University of 
Chicago. Under the heading of “Research and Scholarly Needs,” he very 
competently reviewed the needs and developments that have led research 
libraries to a threshold of development that will take federal assistance 
of major proportions to activate. And, as if to add a note of condolence 
to those who saw the slow demise of the library. he said, “There are 
those who think that in the future libraries may be suspended—I do not 
think this will occur.” 

William Hubbard, dean of the University of Michigan medical school, 
expounded on the role that libraries play within the goals of education 
and explained that it was not possible to deal with them as separate in- 
stitutions. “When we talk about support of libraries. we are talking 
about the support of efforts that have a very high social benefit, so that 
libraries are not in competition with education or medicine or other so- 
cial functions, but are actually part of the functions.” 

Dan Lacy, senior vice-president of the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
called for libraries to repair many of the ills caused by advancing tech- 
nology. He cited the spiral of costs involved in the training of scientists, 
educators, and librarians, but these costs do not show the corresponding 
man-hour productivity increases. He called for a “substantial increase in 
federal support” which is the only solution in our expanding economy 
through which social development can be matched with economic de- 
velopment. 

Carl Elliot, former representative from Alabama and a long-time 
friend of libraries, presented his views on the public needs and ex- 
pressed his fear that the results of the commission’s report might not 
meet those needs. He covered ground very familiar to the assembly and 
said, “I should not be talking to librarians, I should be talking to oth- 
ers.” But his oratory was flamboyant and fitted the political arena decor 
of the Municipal Auditorium. 


Dr. Frederick Burkhardt, president of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, then proceeded to add a footnote to his role as moder- 
ator for the group after he publicly affirmed that it was only an interpre- 
tation by the panel as to what was being recommended by the National 
Advisory Commission on Libraries. He mentioned five recommendations: 

1. There is to be established a national commission on libraries and 
information science as a continual federal planning agency. 

2. Library research is to be centered in a federal institute of library 
and information science. 

3. Clear definition and recognition, as well as support, is to be given 
to the Office of Education for its role as a permanent agency for meeting 
the needs of library service. 
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4. Recognition and strengthening of the Library of Congress in its 
role as a national library is to be given with the official designation to 
be The Library of Congress and the United States. 

5. Funds should be provided to strengthen state libraries which 
should be used as the disbursing agent in all federal library programs. 


Taking his text from Matthew XIII, 27—29, Daniel Gore, librarian of 
McMurry College, told the assembled members of the Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee of his skirmish with censorship in Abilene, Texas, 
“which is probably as fundamentalist in its religious views, and as con- 
servative in its politics, as is any region of the country." And the ser- 
vants of the household came and said unto him, Sir, didst thou not sow 
good seed in thy field? Whence then hath it tares? And he said unto 
them, An enemy hath done this. And the servants say unto him, W ilt 
thou then that we go and gather them up? But he saith, Nay; lest while 
ye gather up the tares, yet root up the wheat with them. 

With wit and compassion, Mr. Gore, told a fresh version of the old 
story of pressures being brought to bear over a publication considered 
obscene by some unnamed individual and the administration of the col- 
lege giving in. Mr. Gore and his library committee at first resisted these 
pressures, but many of the committee soon agreed to the censorship, and 
Mr. Gore resigned with an eloquent statement as to the reasons for his 
position. 

Listing classic works already in the collection that could be removed 
for much the same reasons being offered, he said: 


It is, in part, because of dilemmas of this kind that the American library 
profession is unconditionally opposed to all attempts at censorship in 
American libraries: Once the principle of censorship is admitted on any 
grounds whatever, then the development and operation of libraries for free 
men becomes an impossible task. It is the peculiar burden of the American 
librarian serving a pluralistic clientele that he must always defend parts 
of his book collection against readers who would deny to their fellows the 
opportunity of reading materials which they find to be personally offensive. 
Librarians in Soviet Russia never have to shoulder this burden because the 
state decrees for them what may, and what may not, appear in their librar- 
ies. An American librarian serving an adult clientele, who is unwilling to 
stand up for the principle of no censorship on any grounds whatever, has 
no business being, or staying, in the library profession. I am not only in the 
profession, I intend to do my best to remain in it while yielding no ground 
to any demands of censorship. 

I might point out here that. for an academic librarian, the principle of 
freedom from censorship is as crucial to the right conduct of his profession 
as is the principle of academic freedom to the classroom teacher and is just 
as stoutly defended by the practitioners of librarianship. 


At this time it would seem that Mr. Gore has proved his point for the 
college administration has removed the order to rescind subscription to 
the publication and has asked him to reconsider his resignation. It 
would seem to be to the credit of that administration that they have rec- 
ognized the principles involved and seem to have resolved to adhere to 
them rather than the political and religious forces of their community 
that might attempt to bring financial pressure on the college. 
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Mr. Gore did not present himself as a waif caught in the chilly winds 
of oppression. He admitted mistakes, but he also admitted to having 
learned. He offered several suggestions for steps needed to prevent situa- 
tions from developing. First, he suggested that the library profession de- 
velop a program to help administrators and teachers to become more 
fully aware of the library censorship problem. In the context of his per- 
sonal experience, he felt that had he been dealing with people already 
aware of the problems and consequences of censorship, there would have 
been far less misunderstanding between librarian and administration. 

Secondly, he called for a formal procedural pattern for librarians to 
follow when confronted with censorship problems. He offered a program 
labeled “the doctrine of absolute negative authority,” which would work 
in the following fashion: 


Whenever a person wished to have withdrawn from the library any publica- 
tion which he found to be offensive or otherwise inappropriate, he would 
be asked to sign a formal statement giving his reasons for requesting with- 
drawal. Then the publication, with the statement attached, would be promi- 
nently displayed in a public area of the library, with the understanding that 
any member of the library's staff or its clientele might exercise absolute 
negative authority in overruling the censor's request, without explaining 
his reasons to anyone. If none saw any reason for retaining the publication, 
then the withdrawal of it could hardly raise any objections from anyone. 


Thirdly, he suggested, as part of a code of ethics, that all cases involv- 
ing censorship of libraries be reported to the appropriate agencies. This 
will help in determining the magnitude and scope of censorship prob- 
lems. 

His last suggestion called for some form of sanctions to be placed on 
institutions that permit or enforce censorship. *A librarian doing single 
combat with an institution demanding censorship activity can hardly ex- 
pect to gain any worthwhile victories. But with the active strength of his 
entire profession behind him, he would be virtually assured of success in 
nearly all engagements with the censors.” 


Mobilizing Resources for Total Library Services will be the theme of 
the Atlantic City Annual Conference scheduled for June 22-28, 1969. 
Seven preconferences have been penciled in at this point. The Resources 
and Technical Services and Information Science and Automation divi- 
sions in cooperation with Columbia University will present a preconfer- 
ence on “Subject Analysis of Library Materials," June 19-21; RTSD and 
the American Book Publishers Council will jointly sponsor a preconfer- 
ence on problems in acquisitions for small and medium-sized public li- 
braries; the Library Administration Division will sponsor a preconfer- 
ence June 19-21 on buildings and equipment for library systems; LAD 
will also sponsor a preconference on public relations on June 20 and 21; 
the Association of College and Research Libraries in cooperation with 
the Bibliographic Society of America will sponsor a rare books precon- 
ference with emphasis on Americana June 19-21; a preconference on 
media for junior colleges will be sponsored by ACRL on June 20 and 
21; The Intellectual Freedom Committee has just begun to plan its pre- 
conference, and final plans will be announced at a later date. 
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President Roger McDonough has set aside Wednesday evening of the 
conference for a special program that will deal with the librarian as an 
employee. The topic will cover a wide range of subjects, including col- 
lective bargaining, health and welfare benefits, etc. 


Two handsome people received their honors in the warmth of a happy 
party and a tasty dinner complete with strolling musicians in the Impe- 
rial Ballroom of the Muehlebach Hotel in Kansas City. Mrs. Augusta 
Baker, head of children's services for the New York Public Library, was 
the gracious hostess. Mrs. Mae Durham of the University of California 
School of Librarianship at Berkeley and chairman of the Awards Com- 
mittee had to use a box to reach the podium to make the presentations. 
However, her enthusiasm was king-size and contagious. 

Ed Emberley spoke with the charm and naturalness that belongs to 
the sincere and the sensitive. He told how he had received the news that 
he was the Caldecott winner. 


It was a cold, snowy evening back in January when I received a person-to- 
person call from Florida. We were entertaining some of our friends so that 
in the confusion I missed some of the first part of the conversation. The 
parts I did get were the name Mae Durham . . . we've met . . . California 
. . . I thought to myself, Mae Durham, Mae Durham, who is Mae Durham. 

“T thought you would like to know that Drummer Hoff has been chosen 
as the Caldecott Medal Book for 1968," stated Mrs. Durham. 

This news came as such a surprise that the only thing I could think of 
to say was, How do you know? 


Sparkling as her books would lead you to expect, Mrs. Elaine Konigs- 
burg spoke affectionately of her need for words and the normality of the 
suburbia she knows so well. 


Where are the stories now about fathers who come home from work 
grouchy? Not mean. Not mad. Just nicely, mildly grouchy. Where are the 
stories that tell about mothers who are just slightly hung-over on the 
morning after New Year's Eve? Not drunken mothers. Just headachey ones. 
Where are the stories that tell about the pushy ladies? Not real social 
climbers. Just moderately pushy. Where are they in books? Some of them 
are in my books. 


(The complete text of the acceptance speeches appears in the August 
issue of Horn Book.) 


The Friends of the Library luncheon proved to be one of the best of 
the planned activities at the Kansas City convention. After an affection- 
ate and witty introduction by his brother State Senator George Haley 
Írom Kansas, Alex Haley launched quietly into a story of his childhood 
in Henning, Tennessee . . . of the late evening hours and early mornings 
in the kitchen as he listened to his grandmother tell tales of the slave 
years. He soon found that his retelling of these stories to his peers was 
an acceptable and highly sought after quality. By the time he entered the 
Coast Guard (19 years of service), he had become interested in writing 
and for eight years spent nearly every night on his bunk with a type- 
writer until he sold his first story. It was during the Fifties that his 
awareness of his grandmother's stories returned, and he found himself 
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Alex Haley illuminated the heart of the black man. The exhibit booth of the new 


in Washington. Out of curiosity he went to the National Archives to see 
if the Murray family mentioned so often by his grandmother were listed 
in the records. Within four hours he found the records of the plantation 
and the slave lists. 

For five years he searched every available record and traced his fam- 
ily back to the day his ancestor arrived from Africa. Then he started to 
search for history of ancestors in Africa. That he was successful is cer- 
tainly one of the genealogical miracles of the century. But it is the effect 
it had on his personal outlook that is the greatest news—for himself and 
every black descendant of slaves can now experience the pride of knowing 
that they have a past and a heritage to match the descendants of the 
willing immigrants to this country. 

His story is scheduled for release late this fall or early next winter. It 
has been purchased for the motion pictures. It will most likely be a run- 
away best seller if the standing ovation at the conclusion of Alex Haley's 
speech is any indication. It's working title is “Before This Anger." 


President Long-range development of program and priorities was mentioned by 
Mohrhardt President Foster Mohrhardt as being his personal concern as he ap- 
Opens First proached the end of his tenure in office. His remarks were for the most 
Council Session part personal tributes to people that he felt were particularly effective in 


their relationship with himself and the office he represents. C. J. Ноу, 
conference manager, received the first nod. He was cited for the efficient 
handling of the conference. and the membership seemed to be relieved 
to know that the housing arrangements were out of his hands and were 
the sole mismanagement of the local convention center. Mr. Mohrhardt 
also directed membership attention to the fact that only eight cities have 
even a remote chance to become conference locations. Arrangements 
must begin ten years in advance and be confirmed six years in advance. 
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fice of Intellectual Freedom. 





Miriam Hornback, assistant to the executive director, was cited for 
her assistance, and David H. Clift was commended for his tact and pa- 
tience. 

LeRoy Gaertner, comptroller for ALA, was cited for his careful and 
patient guidance of the Program Evaluation and Budget Committee 
(Pebco) through the maze of Association finances. 


Moving rather rapidly, Edmon Low, chairman of the Legislation 
Committee, asked assistance of the membership in soliciting support for 
funding measures coming to the floor of the House and asked for a reso- 
lution calling for the restoration of ESEA Title II funds to the level of 
the previous budget. It was approved and sent to Washington in time for 
the floor debate. (It proved to be of little avail except for an additional 
four million that had seemed destined to be chopped from the already 
deeply cut original version.) 


Mrs. Carma Leigh took over as presiding officer, and she quickly in- 
troduced Everett T. Moore, chairman of the Publishing Board. He an- 
nounced the centralization of all publishing and printing under the Pub- 
lications Office and introduced William Rutter, the recently appointed 
associate executive director for publishing, who will be responsible for 
the centralized production of five divisional journals and the Bulletin. 
Editorial responsibilities will remain the province of each journal. 


Mrs. Frances Kennon Johnson reported on the activities of the Edito- 
rial Committee for which she is chairman. The activities and the devel- 
opments within the structure of publishing are wide and diversified giv- 
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ing the report a lengthy effect. However, it was not lost on the audience 
that ALA has one of the most respected publishing firms in the field of 
education, and the Editorial Committee is not resting on its laurels in 
trying to meet library needs. 


А buzz of anticipation started when Lester Asheim, director of the Of- 
fice for Library Education, was introduced. Speculators had been pick- 
ing over tidbits of rumors for weeks in hopes of finding out if the long- 
anticipated position paper was to be revealed. Mr. Asheim quickly 
pricked the balloon by announcing that he had no “bombshell” at hand 
and that, when the position paper is printed in a fall edition of the 
Bulletin, he doubted that it will have any explosive qualities. The as- 
sembly sounded as if they didn't believe him. 

He then proceeded with a report on the nearly 22-month existence of 
the Office for Library Education, pausing only to comment that he hoped 
that “enough time has now elapsed to milk all laughs possible out of the 
fact that its acronym is pronounced Olé!” He then cited the appointment 
of Agnes Reagan as executive secretary for the Library Education Divi- 
sion and the appointment of an advisory committee to OLE as recom- 
mended by the Commission on National Planning for Library Education 
to be its own replacement. These were the two major organizational ac- 
tivities. 

He cited the above commission as an example in the desire of the of- 
fice to inspire cooperation. Їп addition, the affiliation of the Association 
of American Library Schools with LED has brought together two major 
groups of educators. The agreement by LED and the Library Adminis- 
tration Division on the definitions of the subprofessional or the techni- 
cal assistant provides the first step in a series of guidelines for national 
recognition of this important library position. 

In the field of evaluation the Committee on Accreditation has added 
six schools to the list bringing the total of accredited library schools to 
44. 

In conclusion, Mr. Asheim pointed to the series of “dialogues” be- 
tween practitioners and educators to identify problems and seek ideas 
that can lead to action as an example where OLE can function as a stim- 
ulator in the strengthening of library education. 


Floor discussion became lively during the presentation of the change 
in Bylaws which would require action by the membership within a 90- 
day period in order to reject Council action. Eric Moon, delegate-at- 
large, questioned the advisability of limiting membership's ability to 
counteract Council. Discussion followed, and it seemed agreed that the 
limitation was advisable to protect the Association from complications 
resulting from contractual and/or financial commitments rescinded at a 
later time. А count was called, and the amendment passed 149 to 31. 


Rev. Jovian Lang's proposal for a feasibility study of a Universal Li- 
brary Card was defeated, which surprised some observers because it is 
considered almost impossible for any organized group to pass up any 
feasibility study. 
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Ervin J. Gaines, chairman of the Intellectual Freedom Committee, 
presented a resolution to the Council calling for full support of librari- 
ans who request assistance in carrying out the principles expressed in 
the Library Bill of Rights and authorizing a feasibility study by the 
committee to be presented at the Midwinter Meeting. The study will be 
directed to the legality of the establishment of a support fund for librar- 
ians and the recommended size, source, and disbursement procedures 
for such a fund. 

In his prefacing remarks, Mr. Gains bluntly stated, “We have urged 
our members to be brave, and we have given them words as weapons 
because we believe in words. But words are often insufficient when a li- 
brarianship faces the implacability of an administration or a governing 
board that views the world from an altogether different perspective. The 
Association has, in effect, cut its members adrift and let them survive as 
best they could.” 

The motion was passed to resounding applause from both Council and 
the audience. 


Mary Gaver, chairman of the Program Evaluation and Budget Com- 
mittee (Pebco), submitted the following report to Council. It is re- 
_printed in its entirety because of the importance attached to it and sub- 
sequent references made to it during Council sessions and the Member- 
ship Meeting. 


Pebco Report 


This report for Pebco to the ALA Council constitutes somewhat of a de- 
parture from usual custom. It was decided upon at the April meeting of 
the Executive Board because of the unusual budgetary problems facing 
ALA in the coming year and moved up from Friday (June 28) to today 
(June 25) because of the necessity for Pebco to request action from the 
Council on two matters relating to the budget. You understand that nor- 
mally Pebco reports only to the incoming Executive Board at its first ses- 
sion of the year—that is, this coming Saturday, June 29. I will speak only 
to the question of the coming year's budget; on Friday, June 28, you will 
hear a report from the treasurer on our long-range financial picture. 


Far from Bankrupt 


First, let me say that ALA is far from being bankrupt—which is one of 
the kinds of rumors I have heard in the last few days. Our general funds 
income in 1965-66 was $1,164,000; for 1966—67, $1,320,000; and for the 
current year it is estimated at $1,428,000. Pebco in its meetings Friday and 
Saturday did, however, face a particularly serious problem arising directly 
from the fact that the budget requests which it is obligated to review ex- 
ceeded the budgetary ceiling by $655,000, a condition which is usual for 
Pebco to have to face but which this year was roughly six times the size it 
normally is—previous high of $113,000. (This is evidence of rising ex- 
penses in librarianship as in our society today.) 

Because the actions which Pebco will recommend to the Executive Board 
affect the whole ALA deeply, it is necessary to list the causes of this ex- 
cess of requests over funds available. I will do so not in fiscal terms but 
rather in terms of the kinds of expenses and requests responsible for this 
gap: 

l. The reinvestment of $841,000 of endowment funds in land and build- 
ings means that we now own some very valuable Chicago real estate and 
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that there are a variety of choices we can take in deciding how to take care 
of space needs at headquarters. But, it also means that we have lost and 
will continue to lose a modest amount of interest we would otherwise have 
earned on endowment. 

2. Certain charges usually regarded as fixed and not easily reducible 
have increased by about 20 per cent—postage, telephone, telegraph, em- 
ployment fees, supplies, and social security. These are rises in cost which 
are a fact of life for each of us as for ALA. 

З. Increases in staff. In 1955 we had 100. Today there are 240 in Chi- 
cago, Washington, D. C., and Middletown, Connecticut, and the new bud- 
get includes requests for 27.6 more positions which would cost for next year 
$198,000. During the past two years, the Executive Board has put into ef- 
fect a new classification and pay plan which resulted in some increases but 
was not really a salary improvement plan. The current salary levels have 
failed to compete for personnel to the extent that we have had excessive 
turn over and long-standing vacancies. The board's recognition of the need 
for an across-the-board raise resulted in its assigning at its May meeting 
priority to an across-the-board raise at 10 per cent which would cost 
$108,000—another cause of the gap of $655,000. 

4. The division special requests amounted this year to almost $50,000 
more than they did last year. Closely related to this is the policy we have 
followed for the past 10-15 years of permissive budgeting. This is indi- 
cated in at least three ways which are showing their effect here: 


Budget Requests 


When division budget requests are originally made, each division and 
ALA committee asks for what it wants. Consequently, there is no relation 
between what the division asks for and the dollars that may or may not 
be available. 

Secondly, we have tended to assume that once a new program is started 
it goes on and expands forever—Recruitment, IRO, Intellectual Freedom 
are examples. Only in the case of special projects, such as the Knapp 
School Libraries Project or the old American Heritage project, are there 
fixed limitations. As a result programs tend to proliferate and expand 
without regard to a long-range over-all plan. 

Let me list some of the programs established in recent years which added 
special expenses, or for which measurable expansions were requested in 
this new budget: National Library Week, recruitment, international rela- 
tions, regional conference by the Office for Library Education, orientation 
programs in Chicago for new division officers, establishment of an archives 
program at headquarters, project for Slavic and East European subsection 
of the Association of College and Research Libraries, the Library Ad- 
ministration Division's project on salary goals, expense of Library Educa- 
tion Division activities by three new proposals, project on aging of the 
Adult Services Division, and development of our computer program at 
headquarters for office and membership services. 

I list these heterogeneously like this to point up also a third charac- 
teristic of our permissive budgeting policy—that it has not to date re- 
sulted in any effective setting of priorities among these many worthy projects. 

I want to point out that these requests are in fact welcome evidence of 
the great use in membership involvement in Association activities and of 
the development of many fine imaginative programs for the improvement 
of library services. We might also say they are evidence of the success of 
the Activities Committee's fourth objective to bring about greater participa- 
tion by the membership. 

5. As a final cause of the gap, I cite the establishment of a new division. 
Much as we do welcome ISAD and other special interest groups, Council 
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must recognize that establishment of any new group, whether it be a di- 
vision or a committee of a subsection, does cost dollars. There is in fact 
no such thing as a committee that costs nothing. A memo prepared for 
* COO by our deputy executive director points out that it costs a minimum 
of $25,000 to establish a new division and that these are, of course, con- 
tinuing and probably expensive costs. Furthermore there are indirect but 
no less real costs for general services, space, and administrative services 
for every unit of ALA. This is a cost of the kind of association we have— 
a federation. 


Recommend Seven Steps 


Now let me report to you the kind of action Pebco has taken in dealing 
with the budget for next year. These actions and several recommendations 
which will be made to the Executive Board and COO relate to the work of 
Pebco and the following policy guides for the current budget. These re- 
sult in providing only for a 5 per cent raise sum. 

l. In general new positions were eliminated except for three areas—the 
new Director of Publication and Printing and a secretary, the positions re- 
quired for central production of journals, and one new position given 
highest priority by Mr. Clift. 

2. All items that could be considered appropriately as publications op- 
erations were transfered to publishing. 

3. Few, if any, new activities were recommended. 

4. Wherever feasible the current level of expenses was continued. 

5. Reducing the level of three activities resulted in the recommenda- 
tion for eliminating four positions—three professional and one clerical. 

6. Ап additional amount of ALA Reserve Funds in the Library Tech- 
nology Program was used to support Office for Research and Development. 

7. А surcharge of 20 per cent or $10 per delegate, whichever is greater, 
is recommended to cover all ALA costs in connection with preconference 
institutes. 

Finally, there are two recommendations which need action by Council 
today. 

l. Pebco has recommended to the Executive Board that for the coming 
year only the return to Endowment of 6 per cent of current general funds 
be waived. 

2. Pebco strongly recommends that no new division, sections, and sub- 
sections, as well as round tables, committees, or other subunits of the 
Association, be created in 1968—69 except in cases of extreme urgency. 

Only with all nine of these actions was Pebco able to bring the budget 
(to be presented to the board on Saturday) to a point where there is 
possibility of a 5 per cent across-the-board raise for all staff. 


After a floor discussion to clarify the status of the return to endow- 
ment and that a special assessment is not allowed in the constitution and 
that a raise in dues would not affect the budget under discussion, the 
Council passed the recommendations to be submitted to the Executive 
Board. In the course of the discussion, it was not without pride that Miss 
Gaver pointed out to the assembly that one of the reasons for the in- 
creased demands on the budget of the association was due to the sharp 
increase in participation by the membership. She said that barely ten 
years ago one in seventeen of the membership actively participated and 
that currently the figure is running one in ten. 

It was at this point that Council adjourned to return sooner than they 


had expected. 
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Wednesday afternoon the annual meeting of the membership got un- 
derway in the huge political convention-type area of the Municipal Au- 
ditorium. A sizable crowd, laden with shopping bags filled with exhibit 
handouts, nearly filled the main floor and most of the side boxes. Lead- 
ing off the meeting was Alex Ladenson, chairman of the Constitution 
and Bylaws Committee. The membership quickly approved changes sug- 
gested in the Bylaws as printed in the May Bulletin (p. 572). Kathe- 
rine Laich, chairman of the Space Needs Committee, reported on the sta- 
tus of research into the development of improved facilities for the head- 
quarters operation. It was evident that continued research would be nec- 
essary before final recommendations will be forthcoming. 

Homer Fletcher, Vallejo, California, Public Library, introduced his 
request that a platform statement be included for the office of vice-presi- 
dent and president-elect and mailed with the ballot. Samuel Waters of 
the National Library of Medicine advocated expanding these statements 
to include the entire slate of officers. Robert Gitler, University of San 
Francisco Library, commented that officers are elected to carry out the 
goals of ALA, and there is no need for platform statements. 

It was at this point that a young man stepped to the microphone on 
the floor and President Foster Mohrhardt indicated that he was recog- 
nized. 

“T am a young librarian!” 

Mohrhardt: Would you please identify yourself. I am an old librarian 
and I don't know all of the young librarians. 

Young Librarian: I don’t know all the old librarians either. 

Mohrhardt: Ohhh! I’m sorry. I am Foster Morhardt. 

Young Librarian: (after laughter and applause had died away) I’m Don 

Trotier, Provo Public Library, Utah. 

Mr. Trotier went on to call for the platform statements to assist the 
young librarians to evaluate the candidates. The parade to the micro- 
phones went on. 

William W. Bryan, Peoria, Illinois, Public Library, pointed out that the 
lag in time from election to taking office was a year. It could influence 
change of platform. James H. Richards, Carlton College in Minnesota, felt 
that a competitive note was not needed in seeking the office of president. 
Ray R. Suput, Case Western Reserve, Cleveland, charged that it didn't 
make any difference because the same people always served on the Nom- 
inating Committee. Miss Gaver pointed out that the Constitution expressly 
forbids repeat service on the Nominating Committee. And so on until the 
question was called and the resolution passed. 

At this point the chair recognized Kenneth Duchac, Suburban Mary- 
land Library Project, and he introduced a motion calling for the 
immediate attention of the Committee on Organization (COO) to the pe- 
tition of nearly 300 members for the establishment of a Round Table on 
the Social Responsibilities of Libraries. The purpose, as stated in the pe- 
tition, would be to provide a forum on major issues of our times—war 
and peace, race, inequality of opportunity and justice, civil rights, vio- 
lence—and the responsibilities of libraries in relation to these issues. 
Again, the membership took to the microphones on the floor, and the 
discussion began. Rachael C. Gross, a trustee at Hunnington Valley, 
Pennsylvania, asked support in this effort to forge national goals on so- 
cial responsibility. Robert Sheridan, Levittown Public Library, New 
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York, and chairman of COO, pleaded that time was needed for the normal 
procedures to develop and to allow COO to fulfill its function to evaluate 
and recommend. Barbara Boyd, a student at Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia, asked for support of the action because professional as- 
sociations tended to fragment interests, and this would be an opportunity 
to concentrate efforts. Verner Clapp, Council on Library Resources, said 
the round table could set dues high enough to pay ALA expenses. Alice 
Rusk, Library Service to Schools in Baltimore, said that ALA cannot 
afford not to have such an organization during the current social unrest. 
Harley Brooks, Jr., Peabody College in Nashville, was disturbed that ALA 
would become involved in the draft resistance movement. Helen Butts, 
Syracuse University, felt that librarians, by the very nature of their profes- 
sion, were socially involved and that the special group was not needed. 
E. J. Josey, New York State Library, entered a plea for the establish- 
ment of such a group, expressing the impression that with most existing 
committees it was business as usual. 

The parade went on. Names such as Frank Levine from Baltimore’s 
division of library extension; Guenter Jansen, Suffolk County Co-op; 
Eric Moon, editor of Library Journal; Peter Jennison of the National 
Book Committee; and Robert K. Johnson, University of Arizona. There 
were others, but the most touching and real of the group was Emily A. 
Copeland of the Florida А and M University at Tallahassee. 

Miss Copeland spoke of her years of library service and the many 
meetings she was unable to attend because the color of her skin denied 
her hotel and luncheon facilities. She admitted that changes have taken 
place: ^We are saying Hello! How are you? And I am fine, but we 
are not understanding the social issues." 

It was shortly after this testimony that the membership voted to in- 
struct Council to demand action from the Committee on Organization in 
respect to the status of the petition to form the new round table. 

(Council went into an extra session and passed on the wishes of mem- 
bership to COO and received a report by the Friday session.) 

Donald Hunt, Drexel Institute of Technology, asked the membership 
to deny that part of the Pebco report that would close down the ALA 
Office of Recruitment. Again, the membership rose to the occasion with 
nearly twenty people filing to the microphones to express their feelings, 
pro and con. As the afternoon wore on and the large crowd dwindled to a 
precious few and words, cross and temperate, were thrown at Pebco, 
Verner Clapp, Council of Library Resources, took to the floor and re- 
minded the assembly that to some it might be construed that the heated 
discussion of Pebco was an attack on the hard-working Mary Gaver, Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, chairman of the group. He 
called for a show of appreciation, and a standing ovation was the re- 
sponse provided by those remaining. 

As the meeting dwindled off onto the brink of adjournment, a lady, 
dignified with a handsome patina of years and a ringing-voice of convic- 
tion, introduced herself as “Mrs. George Wallace . . . not the one from 
Alabama! The trustee from Fitchburg Massachusetts." She launched into 
a grand pep talk, speaking rapidly and excitedly about the wondrous 
display of vitality she had witnessed in this membership meeting. She 
reminded the group that if they quit, they were licked. 

“T have been crawling on my knees for 40 years for libraries,” she 
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explained. She has seen progress and did not want to see this progress 
dissipate for the loss of support for libraries and librarians. She was 
rightfully saluted with appreciative applause . . . the question was called 
and the motion was passed. Council and the Executive Board had re- 
ceived a mandate from the membership that they place top priority on 
the existence of the Office of Recruitment. It was now well after five in 
the afternoon and adjournment came quickly. 


A special session held on Thursday acted on the membership resolu- 
tion directing Council to instruct the Committee on Organization 
(COO) that their decision on the formation of a Round Table on the 
Social Responsibilities of Libraries be prepared in time for action at the 
second session of the Council on Friday. After floor discussion, Council 
agreed that the time limit was one that would most likely not allow the 
petitioning group to formulate their statement of purpose and meet 
other obligations necessary to the secure launching of a new association 
activity. The wording was amended to strike out reference to the specific 
date, and the word “expeditiously” was substituted. The resolution was 
then passed by a standing vote of 67 for and 52 against. 

The first order of business at the second session of Council was the 
adoption of the change in the Constitution as printed in the Bulletin for 
May 1968, p. 572-574. 

Ralph Blasingame, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
in his last appearance as treasurer before Council, stepped to the micro- 
phone and delivered a report that had little to do with the state of Associa- 
tion finances. Those who had hoped for a clarification of the income prob- 
lem facing the Association were instead presented a personal critique of 
the operational structure of the Association. 

Mr. Blasingame's statement was greeted with prolonged applause from 
Council and the membership in the audience. It is impossible to deter- 
mine if it was in support of this statement or in salute for his audacity. 

Treasurer's Report 

About a year ago, I played with the idea of writing an article which could 
be entitled, *No, Virginia, there is no ALA." Now, at the end of a four-year 
term as treasurer, following a term on Council and a year as president of 
the Library Administration Division, and having observed during the past 
year the actual challenging of many of our most prestigious social institu- 
tions, I am inclined to think that my original impulse was correct, but that 
it is a sign of the times as much as the fault of individuals. For viewed in 
certain lights, there really is no ALA. Not only does the Association operate 
as a group of organizations—it is supposed to do that—but also there are 
virtually no centripetal forces at work to counter the centrifugal forces which 
result from each association, division office, and committee doing its own 
thing. 

Let me state the problem directly; possibly in an exaggerated form, pos- 
sibly not. 

First, ALA is an old organization; that is, its policies and practices are 
controlled by old people. I am not one to turn the world over to people under 
thirty, but the same names and faces turn up on committees, in offices, on 
Council, year after year. In fact, when I first began to attend ALA meetings 
about twenty years ago, quite a few of the same people were running the 
show as are today. 

Second, ALA is a bureaucracy in itself, dominated by members of other 
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bureaucracies. Thus, ALA can consider all issues and place precedence on 
none. We are marvelously able to ignore the climate of membership opinion, 
to alter policies without seeming to, and to locate the treasured younger 
people who are prone to early socialization. ALA is remarkably resistant to 
policy change. 

Third, ALA has virtually no ability to plan its future in any respect. 
Theoretically, the Program Evaluation and Budget Committee was to serve 
in a planning capacity in that it was to review programs and recommend 
budgets, presumably with some thought to the effect of one year's budget on 
another. Every thoughtful person who has served on a succession of Pebcos 
must surely have come to believe that we neither review programs 
or plan budgets in any thorough fashion, relating one year's activities to 
those of succeeding years. There is no staff position (to say nothing of the 
several which would be needed) to provide the capacity to insure that pro- 
posals brought to the Executive Board are analyzed so that their future 
effect can be determined. Incidentally, Pebco membership consists, in my 
view, of the wrong persons; that is, of persons who are passing responsi- 
bilities on to their successors. But even more seriously, it has virtually no 
continuity; this year, no member of Pebco will carry over to the next 
sessions. 

Fourth, ALA, in my judgment, is “out of control.” That is, there is not 
sufficient information of the right kind about ALA activities (that is the 
assignment and use of resources) so that rational decisions can be made, 
even though the desire may be present. The major reason stated for this 
failure to administer the organization is that we are a “membership organi- 
zation." It appears to follow that the membership literally runs the show. 
Now I claim to be a democrat, small *d" and large. But I would never be- 
lieve that 38,000 individuals, most of them with full-time jobs in various parts 
of the world, could operate an organization. I believe this position to have been 
an essentially unrealistic reaction to what membership some years ago felt 
was an autocracy. 

What are the consequences of these matters? 

Perhaps the most obvious result is that Pebco, which met earlier this 
week, attempted to deal with budget requests which exceeded the budget 
ceiling for next year by about $650,000 as you all know by now. We have 
dealt with large requests before; up to about $250,000 over the amount 
available, but never an excess of more than a half million dollars. One of the 
main reasons for this large request is that the staff of ALA have presented 
the Executive Board with a request for staff salary increases of 10 per cent 
across-the-board. Given a general fund salary budget of about $1,000,000, 
that obviously means $100,000 right there. I might add that it is intended 
that this should be in addition to normal increases due to longevity of about 
3 per cent. We may expect salary increases in the future to soak up much— 
perhaps most—of the annual increase in income unless income is raised 
greatly. Another reason is that the divisions and activity groups(?) have 
developed plans for new and increased programs but have never had to 
prune out dead wood. 

The building we have occupied in Chicago for just a few years is a near- 
permanent tribute to lack of planning. I am ready to accept that we may 
reasonably have made mistakes on our first building as to over-all size. 
However, not only is the building too small for our burgeoning staff, but it is 
also badly planned. Given an organization without a planning staff, that is 
hardly a surprise, though it may be distasteful to admit it. 

In my view, however, the worst consequence of our present position is 
that we have so often to take opportunistic positions. Now, it would be most 
foolish to have such fixed ideas as to be unable to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities, but it is equally foolish to allow opportunity grabbing to take the 
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place of policy setting. Yet, in instance after instance, it has seemed to me 
that we have done exactly that. It is a natural characteristic of people who 
gain the top positions in bureaucracies (and therefore, high office in ALA 
membership units) that they have considerable self-confidence. It is gen- 
erally accepted, I believe, that they are vigorous, assertive people who 
tend to place great value on their own opinions. The events of the past 
years—in particular of the past several months—suggest that many bureau- 
cracies have become so resistant to new ideas and new ideologies that only 
violent actions can stir them to change. Our social service agencies perhaps 
have become very rigid because people of this type have learned that the 
normal process of change—negotiation, grievance procedures, and legal 
review—can be absorbed and dealt with and thus are now ineffective. I 
sense this has happened to ALA; perhaps because it has happened to 
libraries. 

Ralph Ellsworth and I once engaged in a heated, though friendly, debate 
in Pebco, as I recall, about the possible abolition of LAD. He also wrote 
that what we call membership activity was in reality the clanking of the 
machinery at 50 E. Huron Street. I took the opposite position on both issues 
at that time. Now, I fear that I was wrong—at least in large part. 

Please understand me; I do not attribute the current situation to indi- 
vidual skullduggery. Further, I once viewed the present organization of ALA 
as a healthy one (and with some reservation I still do). It released a con- 
siderable amount of energy of persons who otherwise would not have 
been participants in ALA affairs. It was, in many corners, a fresh wind. 
Possibly, the problem is that it is by nature not controlled; it is open to 
what Mary Parker Follett referred to as “the undue influence of leaders." 
This fact, together with our lack of attention to central ALA staff responsi- 
bilities and together with a weak budget and evaluation unit, pushes us 
toward a position of fixed irresponsibility. 

Now the most serious question is, What actions might be taken to coun- 
ter some of the effects of the course which ALA has taken?" I may seem 
to have been entirely negative in my approach so far; I hope not, for I have 
confidence that the organization is capable of having many desirable effects 
in society. I do not take the position that all is lost. As you will hear 
later this morning, the Committee on Organization already has considered 
some of these ideas. 

First, for a considerable period of time, I believe that presidents and 
other officers of the Association should nominate, appoint, or otherwise 
involve younger persons in the affairs of ALA. This is much easier to say 
than to do. For one thing, it is not the easiest job in the world to locate 
promising young men and women. Here, I suggest that it is the responsibil- 
ity of those young people to involve themselves in local, state, and national 
library activities to show that they are interested and capable. It is their 
responsibility to show that they can generate and utilize ideas not in the 
present moulds. There is no use at all in turning over ALA to young per- 
sons with old mind-sets. For another thing, each president of ALA has very 
limited opportunities to appoint committee members and others who will 
have some voice in policy matters. Thus, the efforts of one president in this 
direction may easily be voided by the next. It will take determined action 
for a period of at least five years to accomplish any substantial change of 
age levels in our top positions. 

Second, I believe there is urgent need to return to the policy (which 
many members believe still exists) of insisting that certain staff positions 
be filled for, at most, ten years by one person. It is my experience that the 
most vigorous divisions at this time are those which have experienced some 
turnover at the executive secretary level in the past few years. I believe 
that this turnover policy should extend to the executive director and his 
principal staff officers. 
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Third, certain major and minor aspects of the Association's organization 
structure need immediate attention. I have mentioned the problem of Pebco, 
and Miss Gaver presented the matter in some detail Tuesday. Establishment 
of improved program and budget review is absolutely essential to the long- 
range solution of the financial problems which are suggested in this year's 
budget gap. In addition, I challenge the idea of awarding a permanent seat 
of Council to each past president. There is no surer way to see that old 
ideas are always presented than to build up a group of former policy 
makers elected by a constituency which may no longer be a majority within 
the legislative body itself. I remind you of the longevity of librarians. 

The present committee structure of the Association also, in my judgment, 
needs review. Some of them need to be reconnected with the real world; 
others need the diversity of view and strength that partnership with a prop- 
erly administered division might give to their missions, 

Some rules need to be established with respect to the number and types 
of offices one member may occupy at one time and the total length of time 
any one person may occupy what are classed as top-level policy positions. I 
do not believe that we have over-long tenure on the average. I do believe 
that a relatively small number of persons have had too much to do with 
policy making for the past ten or more years. Of course, it is convenient all 
around for policy to be in the hands of a few people. Staff members learn 
how to use the energies of these few people; other organizations come to 
know the individuals and often to have faith in them as individuals. How- 
ever, the limitations of viewpoint are obvious. Discussions of major issues 
in Executive Board meetings all too often have been challenges and de- 
fences of the status quo rather than searches for new or even different 
courses of action. 

Fourth, we need to search for a new method of operation of the Associa- 
tion's central offices. In my view, we must recognize and spell out the leader- 
ship function of staff; then place authority where it can be identified and 
establish responsibility. We need to provide ourselves with staff to screen 
programs so as to make sure that they are related to objectives to which 
some priority has been assigned and to inform us, in such detail as is pos- 
sible, of the financial consequences of program decisions. 

Some of these things can be legislated, but some can be accomplished 
through self-restraint—both self-restraint by those individuals who have 
"arrived" and by those who are responsible for the operation of units. 

None of these things will be done easily; we can muddle along for a 
very long time without doing any of them. 

Being treasurer has been instructive, if not always fun. I will pass along 
my awards manual, untouched, to my successor (as my predecessor did to 
me) and offer him my good wishes to boot. 

I wish to thank all of the members of the staff for their help. They have 
been constantly thoughtful, considerate, and understanding. Lee Gaertner 
has been a constant source of information and ideas. I am pleased to count 
myself his friend. 


Next on the agenda was Benjamin Custer, Library of Congress, repre- 
senting the Membership Committee. He reviewed that committee's recom- 
mendation (which had previously been deferred for further study) that 
organizational members not have the privilege of voting. He told of the 
activities of a subcommittee assigned to investigate the climate for 
removing the voting privilege currently held by organizational members. 


Since January, the subcommittee, which consists of Sarah Wallace, Library 
of Congress, John Fall, Public Affairs Information Service, New York, Frank 
Sessa, University of Pittsburgh, Bob Talmadge, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
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and me, has asked all the organization members how they would be affected if 
they lost their vote. Of 5579 queries mailed to the total organization member- 
ship, 2714, or 49 per cent, were returned. Of these, 119 replies (4.5 per cent 
of all the replies and 2 per cent of all the organization members) indicated 
that loss of the vote would result in giving up membership; 2595 (95.5 per 
cent of all the replies and 47 per cent of all the organization members) indi- 
cated that loss of the vote would not result in giving up membership. We may 
assume that most of the 51 per cent not replying were not concerned one way 
or the other. 

The Membership Committee, therefore, again recommends that organiza- 
tion members be made nonvoting members, and at this time, presents its 
recommendation to you and offers the following reasons: 

1. While finances cannot be ignored, they are irrelevant to what is, after 
all, a question of right and wrong. In actual fact, the total dues paid in 
1968 by the 119 organizations opposed to the loss of voting privilege (most 
of which are small) totals only $4996.50, or $42 each. 

2. Since organizational membership produces numerous valuable perqui- 
sites, including publications and headquarters services, organizations that 
drop their memberships are likely, before long, to feel the need to reinstate 
them. 

3. An organization, per se, cannot have an opinion or cast a vote any 
more than it can hold an office. 

4. Since an organization's effective opinion is that of its executive officer, 
he may, if he is a personal member, enjoy two votes. In fact, we have been 
informed that in some libraries with numerous branch memberships the 
chief executive has cast from 9 to as many as 40 votes (all, or all but one, 
unpaid for by him personally), one person is known to have cast 30 votes 
on one side of the issue of Chicago vs. Washington for headquarters city! 

5. If an organization member has a mail or receiving unit, the ballot may 
be opened and voted by a nonmember or an unqualified voter—and take my 
word this has happened! 

6. Many head librarians now do not hold personal memberships because 
they get a free ride and free votes on their organization memberships. A 
survey in 1966 showed that between 40 and 50 per cent of ALA's college 
and university library memberships were held by institutions whose chief 
executives did not hold personal memberships. A similar survey in 1967 
showed the same to be true for over 40 per cent of the public library orga- 
nization members. This deprives the membership, as a whole, of directory 
listing for these important librarians; it also deprives the Association of 
an important reservoir of talent for committee, board, and officer assign- 
ments. Further, if dollars and cents must be considered, these constitute an 
untapped source of income. 

7. The Membership Committee has found, in its recruiting work, that 
many junior members of the staffs of libraries in the category just described 
are unwilling to join ALA and pay personal dues when the chief is getting 
something for nothing. This, also, is a matter of dollars and cents. 

The arguments against this change boil down to two: 

1. The organization membership vote is not large enough to affect a 
decision. (But is that true in a close vote when there are 5579 organization 
members out of some 38,000 members. or about 15 per cent?) 

2. Taxation without representation. (If this is a valid argument, then 
General Motors Corporation, which pays huge taxes, should have the right 
to vote for president, senator, congressman, governor, mayor, and dog- 
catcher.) 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the Membership Committee, I move that it is 
the sense of the Council that organization members of the American Li- 
brary Association should not have the privilege of voting, and that it refers 
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this recommendation to the Committee on Constitution and Bylaws for 
implementation. 


Mr. Custer's motion was passed by unanimous voice vote. 

Charles Gosnell, New York University, reported on the participation of 
ALA in a model central library system in Brazilia, capital of Brazil. He 
felt that considerable good will, as well as dynamic interest, had been 
created through this special project. 

Edmond Low, State University Library, Stillwater, Oklahoma. re- 
turned to report on the fate of ESEA Title II funding and implied that 
though we may not win them all, it makes it worth more when we do. In 
addition, he recommended that the Council pass a resolution marking the 
retirement of Lister Hill, the honorable senator from Alabama. The cita- 
tion, as read, told of the long battle fought in behalf of libraries and 
education by the Senator and spoke glowingly of the admiration of the 
membership of ALA for his efforts. 


Philip S. Ogilvie, State Library, Raleigh, North Carolina, chairman of 
the Awards Committee, presented the recommendations for new awards 
to be added to the current list. The Esther J. Piercy Award was approved 
to recognize the contribution to librarianship in the field of technical 
services by a librarian with not more than ten years of service. Ап award 
in the scholarship field was denied on the basis that it was not sufficient 
in size and that contributors be encouraged to contribute to a general 
scholarship fund that would not be suspect as a publicity device. 

Keith Doms, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh presented the long-awaited 
report of the Council Committee on Freedom of Access to Libraries to 
an appreciative audience. Dorothy Bendix, Drexel Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Philadelphia, Council member-at-large, took the floor to commend 
Mr. Doms and his committee for the outstanding quality of the report 
and to cite its potential value to library schools in devising new areas 
of research. (The major body of the report is published in this issue on 
p. 883.) At the conclusion of the report, it was unanimously accepted, 
and the committee was dissolved. 

Robert Sheridan followed with the report of the Committee On Orga- 
nization (COO). It was voted to accept continuation of the Special Com- 
mittee to the U.S. Jaycees Good Reading Program and enlarge it to in- 
clude a representative from the American Association of State Libraries. 


А revised statement of purpose for the Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries was approved to include the junior college group. The 
Election Committee was increased to seven members, the number re- 
quired to certify election results under the new mechanization of this 
process. 

A policy statement was approved limiting nominations and appoint- 
ments in any two or more of the following categories: 1) president of a 
division, 2) president-elect of a division, 3) chairman of a section of a 
division, 4) chairman-elect of a section, 5) chairman of an ALA com- 
mittee. 

In a final move, the Council approved the dissolution of the Commit- 
tee on Economic Opportunity Programs and assigned its responsibilities 
to the new Coordinating Committee on Service to the Disadvantaged. 
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Mr. Sheridan gave a report on action taken on the direction to “ехре- 
dite" the formation of the requested Round Table on Social Responsibil- 
ities of Libraries; it read as follows: 


The Committee on Organization plans to be ready to make a recommenda- 
tion to Council on the establishment of a Round Table on the Social Re- 
sponsibilities of Libraries no later than the 1969 Midwinter Meeting. 

The Committee on Organization considers it impossible to make a con- 
sidered judgment for or against the creation of a Round Table on Social 
Responsibilities of Libraries at this time and without the opportunity for a 
careful study of a clear statement of the objectives and functions of the 
proposed new round table and its relationship to other units of the Associa- 
tion, as well as of the effect that such a unit would have on the tax-exempt 
status of the Association and plans to report definitely to the 1969 ALA 
Midwinter Meeting. 

This matter originated in mid-June when the chairman of the ALA Com- 
mittee on Organization received from Kenneth Duchac for the Organizing 
Committee for the proposed ALA Round Table on the Social Responsibilities 
of Libraries a proper petition signed by 78 members of the Association 
requesting the establishment of a Round Table on the Social Responsibili- 
ties of Libraries. At its meeting on Monday, June 24, the Committee on 
Organization discussed the petition and requested that a more complete 
statement of responsibility be provided by the petitioners to be circulated 
to all units of the Association for their reactions prior to the Midwinter 
Meeting. This action was taken by the committee as its usual procedure of 
investigating possible areas of overlapping interests among units of the 
Association and is part of its responsibilities as spelled out in the Bylaws, 
Article IX, Sec. 2 (a) and (b). To date, no response has been received from 
the petitioners. 

At an ALA Membership Meeting on June 26, 1968, a motion was made 
and passed requiring action by COO on this petition prior to the Council 
meeting to be held on Friday morning, June 28. COO at its meeting at 4:30 
on June 26 discussed the action taken on the petition at the Membership 
Meeting and voted unanimously not to make a recommendation, at this 
time, to Council on the establishment of a Round Table on the Social Re- 
sponsibilities of Libraries. At its special meeting on June 27, the Council 
adopted the following resolution: “Voted, that the Committee on Orga- 
nization report to the Executive Board their (its) recommendation for or 
against the establishment of a Round Table on the Social Responsibilities 
of Libraries and that the action of the Committee on Organization and of 
the Executive Board be reported to Council expeditiously." 

The Committee recognizes the expressed desire of many members of the 
Association for the creation of such a unit but feels that it cannot abrogate 
the responsibility implicit in that charge to avoid overlapping activities by 
each round table and committee, subject to the approval of Council, and 
the responsibility, implicit in that charge to avoid overlapping activities by 
units and also for considering the financial and other obligations which are 
implicit in the creation or dissolution of such units. 

This statement should in no way be construed as taking a position for or 
against the creation of such a round table because COO has been unable, 
due to the shortness of time, to carry out the investigation necessary to 
reach an intelligent decision on this matter. Therefore, the Committee on 
Organization reports this action to Council as a matter of information. 


Respectfully submitted, 

William S. Budington, Jean Crabtree, John Andrew Fisher, Wayne M. Hart- 
well, Richard Logsdon, Jean Lowrie, Archie McNeal, Katharine Stokes, 
Ralph Ulveling, Helen Welch, Helen Yast, Mrs. Raymond Young, and Rob- 
ert N. Sheridan, chairman. 
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Before he left the podium. Mr. Sheridan told of some of the planned 
action by COO: a memo to the Executive Board requesting that all units 
be requested to re-evaluate their organizations with suggestions as to 
limitations of activity and possbile mergers; in addition, a position 
paper was in preparation by COO on the reorganization of ALA. He im- 
plied that it would contain a recommendation for a limitation on the 
number of offices to be held in the organization by any one member. 

At this pont Kenneth Duchac, State Department of Education, Balti- 
more, Council member-at-large and one of the proponents of the new 
Round Table on the Social Responsibilities of Libraries, took the floor 
to make a statement: 


I want to express my appreciation for the prompt consideration the 
Committee on Organization has given the petitioners who requested the 
establishment of a Round Table on the Social Responsibilities of Libraries. I 
also want to express both Dorothy Bendix's and my satisfaction with the 
COO report Mr. Sheridan has just given. I hope it is satisfactory to those 
members who expressed interest in the proposed round table. 

I would also like to make clear that the intent of coming to the member- 
ship on Wednesday of this week was primarily to bring to the attention of 
membership the substantive concerns of the petition. 

It is perhaps not wholly unfortunate that in the course of trying to de- 
scribe and identify membership's interest in the issues, the proposed round 
table raises, a question of procedure was raided. 

In reaching the point we are at now, I hope what we have seen has been 
a positive demonstration of the problems of working in a democratic frame- 
work and of the vitality of discussion even in a large membership organiza- 
tion. 

It was our intention from the beginning of our efforts to work in a respon- 
sible fashion within the normal channels of ALA. I hope you accept this 
statement as evidence of our belief in the actual and potential] worth and 
effectiveness of the Association. 

Arrangements have been made for those members who wish to discuss 
Social Responsibilities of Libraries to meet (today). We hope to gather 
more opinion on the functions, purpose, and responsibilities of the proposed 
round table at this meeting. (The meeting was held with about 100 in 
attendance. The discussions were lively and a collection was taken to help 
in the initial planning and organizational mailings. Ed.) 


Mr. Doms asked for the floor and to make a statement that reviewed 
the many programs he had witnessed during the week and to express his 
confidence that “ALA has really plugged in on the social concerns of the 
nation.” 

Frances Henne, Columbia University, New York, presented an outline 
of the forthcoming Standards for School Media Programs and received a 
vote of acceptance from Council. The February issue of the Bulletin will 
be devoted to media and the new standards for schools under the guest 
editorship of Carolyn I. Whitenack, Purdue University, West Lafayette, 
Indiana, past-president of the American Association of School Libraries. 

Council next considered three resolutions submitted from the mem- 
bership meeting. The first would require that a platform statement for 
candidates to the office of first vice-president and president-elect would 
be distributed with the ballots. A brief flurry of floor comment followed 
with the general objection centering around the political campaign at- 
mosphere possible if such a requirement were activated. Jesse Shera, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Council member from the Ohio 
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` 
Library Association, pleaded for a no vote that would protect the mem- 
bership from a flood of platforms advocating “heaven, home, and Na- 
tional Library Week.” The motion was defeated. 

The next resolution called for Council to recommend to the incoming 
Executive Board that they reject “that portion of the Pebco report which 
would in anyway reduce the funding of the Office of Recruitment.” An- 
other flurry of floor oratory erupted with the Reverend Jovian Lang, 
Quincy College Library, Quincy, Illinois, Council member-at-large, plead- 
ing that it was the expressed wish of the membership and should be 
obeyed by Council. Mary Gaver, representing Pebco, pointed out that 
such action by the Council would automatically place the Office of 
Recruitment in top priority for demands on ALA funds. Evelyn Levy, 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Council member-at-large, pointed out that 
Council had not seen the report that Pebco was to make to the Executive 
Board and did not know what recommendations for reduction in funds 
applied to which offices. And so the discussion went until the question 
was called and Council voted in the recommendation. 

It was here that the Reverend Lang, as a point of information, told 
the Council that informal discussion with the members of the Catholic 
Library Association executive group attending this conference had pro- 
duced an offer to devote that percentage of their budget to the Office of 
Recruitment to match the percentage of budget approved by ALA. 

The final resolution from Membership called for an increase (unspeci- 
fied) in the dues for institutional membership to be effective at the ear- 
liest possible date. It was passed after the deletion of a rider resolution 
asking for voluntary dues from the membership in support of the Office 
of Recruitment. 

Council adjourned within their allotted time, and there was a general 
feeling of elation not often witnessed at these sessions. It was obvious 
that participation was far more stimulating than observation. 


The board devoted a major portion of its meetings to interviews with 
unit officers and discussions of the action items to be presented to the 
Council during the conference; the board’s positions are covered in the 
Council highlights. The 1968-69 J. Morris Jones-World Book 
Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award was, upon recommendation of Pebco 
and its jury for the award, granted to the Adult Services Division for a 
National Invitational Conference on The Future of General Adult Books 
and Reading in America and to the ALA Committee on Accreditation 
for a Survey and Evaluation of Specialist Programs in Librarianship at 
the Post-Master's Level in the ALA Accredited Schools. Both units will 
receive $12,000 and an amount of $960 to complete the budgets for the 
two programs which was authorized from unexpended balances avail- 
able in the Goals Award Fund. 

The board agreed that because of the recommendations Pebco will 
make to the 1967—68 Executive Board on June 29, including the pro- 
posed waiver of the annual return to endowment of 6 per cent of general 
funds income to replace funds withdrawn for the headquarters building 
for which Council's authorization is required, Pebco should report at the 
first Council session instead of the second as scheduled in the program. 
In response to the ALA Nominating Committee's inquiry, the board ad- 
vised the committee that as policy candidates for office, once both have 
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accepted nomination, may be informed of their running mate's identity. 

Upon recommendation of the conference manager, the board canceled 
plans to hold the 1972 ALA Conference in Boston, and a new site is 
being sought. Growing conference attendance and programs make it 
clear that facilities in Boston are inadequate. The Association is now 
limited to eight cities because of its needs, these being Atlantic City, 
Chicago, Las Vegas, Miami Beach, New York, Dallas, Denver, and San 
Francisco, with some question remaining about the latter three. 

Ransom L. Richardson was appointed Pebco member-atlarge for 
1968-71, and the Board extended to 1970 the terms of two special com- 
mittees, the Ad Hoc Committee on Opportunities for Negro Students in 
the Library Profession and the Committee on National Information Sys- 
tems. 


The board met with the chairman of Pebco and referred the commit- 
tee's recommendations with respect to the membership and functions of 
that committee to the Committee on Organization, and referred its rec- 
ommendations concerning membership dues, with the endorsement of 
various units including Council, to the Membership Committee, which 
hopefully will report back at the 1969 Midwinter Meeting. Bearing in 
mind the priority set by membership and Council on the headquarters 
Recruiting Office, the board restored a portion of that budget request, 
and adopted a balanced general funds budget for 1968—69 totaling 
$1.168.808 which includes also a 5 per cent headquarters salary in- 
crease. Among the steps taken which allowed this, the board, with Coun- 
cil's approval, waived the 1968 return of 6 per cent to endowment of 
general funds income, denied all requests for new positions and pro- 


Author Jesse Stuart was опе of the popular features of the exhibitors’ “idea day" program. 
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Newbery winner E. 1. Konigsburg autographed her books for enchanted admirers. 


grams except one secretarial position, discontinued two professional, po- 
sitions, and cut out its own 1969 spring meeting. The budgets in the 
Publishing Department, Booklist, and ALA Bulletin, totaling $1.537.049. 
were approved. 

The board voted that the Executive Director be empowered and au- 
thorized to approve activities and seek funds in amounts up to $10,000 
for support of programs in approved fields of activity and that the 
officers be empowered and authorized to do the same in amounts from 
$10,001 to $25,000. 

In approving the meeting schedule for the Midwinter Meeting, the 
board urged the president to plan a program to consider the Report of 
the National Advisory Commission on Libraries, which is about to be 
released. The Council meetings were scheduled for the morning of Janu- 
ary 29 and afternoon of January 30; the president's program will be 
held January 29. The Executive Board and related committees’ fall meet- 
ings will be held during the week of October 27. 

The Committee on Legislation reported on its functions and recom- 
mended that they be clarified while it retains its current responsibilities. 
At the recommendation of the president, the board discontinued the 
ALA Committee on Copyright Issues and transferred its functions to a 
subcommittee to be appointed by the Committee on Legislation. Robert 
L. Foote (Chicago) was reelected to the Endowment Trustees for a three- 
year term extending to August 31, 1971, and the following Executive 
Board subcommittees were appointed: Headquarters Visiting Committee 
— Bella E. Shachtman, National Agriculture Library, Washington, D.C., 
chairman; Augusta Baker, New York Public Library: Archie L. McNeal, 
University of Miami, Coral Gales, Fla.; Headquarters Personnel Com- 
mittee—John Dawson, University of Delaware, Newark, chairman; 
Willard O. Youngs, Seattle Public Library; Bella E. Schachtman; Head- 
quarters Space Needs— Willard О. Youngs, chairman, Robert McClarren, 
North Shore Library System, Evanston, Ill.; Eileen Thornton, Oberlin 
College Library, Ohio; Honorary Members—Mrs. Frances Jenkins, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, chairman; Mrs. Marietta Daniels Shepard, 
Pan American Union, Washington, D.C.; and Robert Talmadge. Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 
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The Program Evaluation and Budget Committee recommends to the 
Executive. Board a balanced general funds budget of $1,468,808, a 
Publishing Department budget in the amount of $940,056, and a Book- 
list and Subscription Books budget in the amount of $611,368. Pebco 
recommends to the board that the 6 per cent return to endowment be 
waived for 1968—69. These and other actions relating to the budget will 
be reported in detail to the board. 

Although the present fiscal crisis of the Association forced Pebco to 
devote its major efforts to reducing the budget requests for fiscal year 
1968-69 to known income, the committee passed several resolutions, 
each by unanimous vote, to recommend action to the Executive Board to 
improve the structure of Pebco and to help in solving the fiscal problem. 
The resolutions were as follows: 

l. It is recommended that the committee chairman advise the Com- 
mittee on Organization of the following suggestions with relation to the 
organization, membership, and functions of Pebco. The committee feels 
the need for continuity of membership on the Budget Subcommittee for 
all members, including the chairman, so that the same group may be 
charged with the responsibility for continuing review of both program 
and budget; that the provision of special staff adequate to the job of 
preparing the detailed predictive data needed for adequate budget study 
be provided; that membership on Pebco might be expanded to include 
chairmen of ALA committees; and that the subcommittee preferably 
should be made up of Council members, representing ALA and holding 
no other ALA office; and, finally, that a hearing (either open or with 
broad invitation) be held on the budget. 

2. In view of the serious fiscal situation in which ALA finds itself, 
Pebco strongly recommends that no new divisions, division sections, and 
subsections, as well as round tables, committees, and other subunits of 
the Association, be created in 1968—69, except in cases of extreme ur- 
gency. 

3. Pebco recommends that the ALA dues structure be revised to raise 
the lowest dues level to $10 or more. 

4. Pebco recommends that the annual conference registration fee be 
raised to $10 for members and to $20 for nonmembers. 

5. Pebco recommends that in computing the cost of registration fees 
for all preconference institutes, there be added a surcharge to cover the 
cost of all headquarters services incurred in carrying out the plans for 
the institute; further, that this surcharge be computed at either 20 per 
cent of the estimated total fee or $10, whichever is greater. 

Pebco discussed other factors related to the fiscal problem, such as the 
tendency of the Association to undertake continued support of projects 
originally supported by outside funds, but made no formal recommenda- 
tion on this situation. The chairman strongly urged Pebco to devote it- 
self, in its Midwinter sessions, to a more critical evaluation of the Asso- 
ciation’s ongoing programs. 


Respectfully submitted, 
WESLEY SIMONTON 

SISTER PETER CLAVER 
RICHARD L. DARLING, chairman 
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Marie Davis, coordinator of Adult and Young Adult Services, Free 
Library of Philadelphia, assumed the presidency of the Adult Services 
Division at the annual membership meeting June 28. Mrs. Helen H. 
Lyman, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, vice-presi- 
‘dent and president-elect; Mrs. Helga Eason, Miami Public Library, second 
vice-president; Katherine Prescott, Cleveland Public Library, secretary: 
Mrs. Virginia Parker, Oroville, California, and Hardy R. Franklin, 
Brooklyn Public Library, board members, were introduced as the newly 
elected officers. 

The Publishers Liaison Committee was the recipient of one-half of the 
J. Morris Jones- World Book Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award for “The 
Future of General Adult Books and Reading in America: A National In- 
vitational Conference.” Robert Sheridan, Levittown, New York, Public 
Library, chairman of the committee, will also chair the advisory com- 
mittee for the conference which is scheduled for April 1969. 

The Board of Directors voted to publish the reports on the study dis- 
cussion guides which are timely and in print in the ASD Newsletter. The 
material would then be sold as a separate through the division office. It 
was recommended that the listing be up-dated periodically in the ASD 
Newsletter. 

The Subcommittee on Materials for the Spanish Speaking announced 
publication of its list of Spanish materials for the new reader in the July 
15 issue of the Booklist. Reprints will be sold through the division office. 

The AFL/CIO-ALA Joint Committee on Library Service to Labor 
Groups plans to prepare and publish a booklist on the white collar 
worker and professional organizing. Plans for a labor film list to be 
compiled and published were discussed. 

The Reading Improvement for Adults Committee recognized its re- 
sponsibility for the entire range of reading improvement for adults and 
that its future activities might well be directed toward developing and 
extending the reading capabilities and interests of adults of varied read- 
ing levels. However, the committee decided that its immediate objective 
would be to identify and publicize newly available material for the be- 
ginning adult reader and to work toward the revision of the basic bibli- 
ography last printed in the December 1, 1967, issue of Booklist. 

The Standards Development Committee is continuing with its infor- 
mal discussion of the Guidelines for Library Services to Adults. А ques- 
tionnaire had been sent to a selected group of administrators, state con- 
sultants, etc., known by the committee. The replies revealed a lack of 
knowledge of the guidelines (standards) and opposing views of the re- 
quirements and contents of this document. After discussion with invited 
guests, it was concluded that there must be continual revision of guide- 
lines to aid in solving the problems of various kinds of libraries. Also 
under consideration by the committee is a bill of rights for the adult 
patron.—Ruth M. White. 

Procram. The Adult Services Division at a luncheon and afternoon 
meeting on Friday, June 28, concerned itself with the adult services li- 
brarian, his duties and responsibilities, his education, and the next steps 
in library service to adults. 

The discussion was based on the returns from a questionnaire on the 
adult services librarian which had been distributed to ASD members in 
an issue of the Newsletter. A compilation of the returns was provided 
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for those who attended the meeting. 

Program chairman was Hobert E. Lee, State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, Kansas, who had prepared the questionnaire and supervised com- 
pilation of the returns. Jerome Corrigan, Public Library (Franklin 
Branch), Minneapolis, was the moderator of a panel of commentators 
which consisted of Lawrence А. Allen, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Mrs. Florence Craig, Cuyahoga County Public Library, Cleveland, 
Hardy Franklin, Brooklyn Public Library, Mrs. Elizabeth Hughey, U.S. 
Office of Education, Mrs. Agatha Klein, St. Paul Public Library, and 
Katherine O'Brien, New York Public Library. 

In a lively discussion, the members of the panel took issue with some 
of the returns that indicated the selection of books and other materials 
were the most important part of the adult services librarian's job. They 
also felt that routine circulation duties and emphasis on circulation sta- 
tistics interfered with the effective performance of adult services. What 
members of the panel felt was most important was the relation of the 
librarian to his community. Getting out into the community was empha- 
sized, as was community leadership and an awareness of people and 
their needs. 

Discussion of the education necessary for a good adult services librar- 
ian brought out several points. One was the lack of definition of adult 
services and a lack of interest on the part of library school students who 
are eager to be involved in action but do not know what the adult ser- 
vices librarian does. Other points discussed were the need for a separa- 
tion of professional and nonprofessional duties so that the professional 
librarian's training is not wasted; greater emphasis in library education 
on the behavioral sciences, group processes, adult psychology, and meth- 
ods of working with adults; and more training in such subjects as man- 
agement, systems analysis, and communications. 

Questions from the floor ranged from the very specific, “Сап a white 
librarian work in a black community?" to the general, “How can the 
type of program discussed here be begun and how can the pattern of 
more restrictive service be changed?" 

In her summary, Ruth Warncke mentioned, with approval, some of 
the new ideas brought out, although she, like some other speakers, felt 
that the returns indicated a lag in library belief and practice. She also 
pointed out that there had been no mention of goals or objectives, little 
mention of materials other than books, little planning, and that there 
had been no real indication of the seriousness of the times in which li- 
braries are operating.—Mildred Stibitz. 


The culmination of the AASL program meeting at the Kansas City 
Conference was a tribute to Frances Henne, School of Library Science, 
Columbia University, New York, given by Ruth Ersted, State Depart- 
ment of Education, St. Paul. She cited the tremendous contributions 
Miss Henne has made to librarianship in over two decades of library 
service. À reception honoring Miss Henne was also held, with over 400 
persons attending. 

MEMBERSHIP Mertinc. Printed programs for the membership and 
program meetings were provided by the Indiana school librarians to 
honor Carolyn Whitenack, president of AASL and professor in the De- 
partment of Educational Media, Purdue University. 
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Announcements made at the membership meeting included the intro- 
duction of the newly elected officers, the Distinguished School Library 
Service Awards for Administrators, and the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
School Library Awards. The first copy of Realization, the final report 
of the Knapp School Libraries Project, was presented by Phyllis Hoch- 
stettler, chairman of the Knapp School Libraries Project Advisory Com- 
mittee, to Lu Ouida Vinson, executive secretary, for the Association's 
archives. 

Jean Lowrie, Department of School Librarianship, Western Michigan 
University, Kalamazoo, gave information concerning international 
school library development. She is the chairman of the Steering Com- 
mittee appointed in Vancouver at the World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession, which met August 1967. She an- 
nounced the program for the Dublin, Ireland, World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession conference, July 23-27. 

ProcraM. Phyllis Hochstettler presided at the AASL program meet- 
ing. “National Media Standards for Learning and Teaching” was the 
topic of the keynote address given by Wesley Meierhenry, associate 
dean, Teachers College, University of Nebraska. zo. 

The panel members reacting to Mr. Meierhenry's presentation were 
Mrs. Margaret Hayes Grazier, Department of Library Science, Wayne 
State University; William Medley, principal, Lawrence High School, 
Kansas; and Richard L. Darling, Department of Instructional Materials, 
Montgomery County Public Schools, Maryland. 

STATE ASSEMBLY BREAKFAST. The AASL State Assembly Breakfast 
reached an all-time high in attendance at the Kansas City Conference, 
with Kansas, Missouri, Шіпсіѕ, and Ohio having 25 or more repre- 
sentatives. Carolyn Whitenack, president of AASL, presided and J. Gra- 
ham Sullivan, deputy commissioner, Office of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, spoke to the assembly on “Education’s Challenge to the School 
Library." Mr. Sullivan will assume his duties as deputy superintendent 
of Los Angeles public schools at the beginning of the 1968 school year. 

The State Assembly Planning Committee is working with the recog- 
nized state organizations in communications and has promoted projects 
including publications, scholarships, workshops, and legislation at the 
state level. 

AASL PRECONFERENCE. “Forces Affecting School Libraries" was the 
theme of the AASL preconference June 21—22, 1968. Over 400 partici- 
pants attended each session. Ámong forces of great concern were the 
central city, innovations in media programs, and leadership. 

Speaking on the topics of innovation and media were Nolan Estes, 
associate commissioner for elementary and secondary education; Mary 
Helen Mahar, Instructional Resources Branch; and Clinton West, Plan- 
ning and Program Development, all of the U.S. Office of Education. 

Tours were arranged to Prairie Village Elementary School and Olathe 
Junior High School. A multimedia production on “Concepts in Communi- 
cation" by Jerry Knaus of Eastman Kodak and a slide showing of school 
libraries in Kansas presented by Carl Hempstead, School Library Ser- 
vices, Kansas State Department of Public Instruction, gave depth to the 
earlier presentation of the national scene. 

Leadership as a responsibility was explored in one session by a Cali- 
fornia panel chaired by Leslie Janke, San Jose State, California. 
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At a luncheon meeting AASL Second Vice-President Sara Srygley, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, spoke on “A Look at Leaders.” 

Highlighting the preconference was the banquet Saturday at which 
John Thompson, World Conference of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession, spoke. 


The resignation of Jonn Andrew Fisher as incoming president of 
ASL, due to possible conflict of interest with his position as library ser- 
vices program officer for the U.S. Office of Education Regional Office in 
Denver, was accepted. At the business meeting, John A. Humphry, New 
York State librarian, was elected to succeed him and took office immedi- 
ately. Nettie B. Taylor, Maryland Division of Library Extension, was 
chosen vice-president and president-elect and John G. Lorenz, Library 
of Congress, member-at-large. 

At its program meeting, a panel reviewed progress in state library 
agency work since the passage of the Library Services Act in 1956. Ev- 
elyn Day Mullen, U.S. Office of Education, recalled the difficulties of 
tooling up for administration of the act in the Library Services Branch, 
USOE, in the early days. Eloise Q. Ebert, Oregon State Library, spoke 
on “Changes in Funding” and Roxanna Austin, Georgia State Depart- 
ment of Education, on “Changes in Services” under the act. Walter W. 
Curley, Arthur D. Little, Inc., reviewed the changes wrought by federal 
support in the role of the state library agency. The final speaker, Donald 
D. Scriven, Missouri State Budget Office, described the future of state 
government and, by implication, the state library in terms calculated to 
stretch the imagination beyond the point of comfort. 

The Executive Board considered the report of the Interdivsional Com- 
mittee on Standards and concurred in its principle recommendation that 
an ALA committee be established to review standards prior to adoption 
by the divisions to assure a degree of compatability of content and simi- 
larity of format. The proposal was referred to the Committee on Organi- 
zation for further study. | 

A statement of function submitted by the recently established Discus- 
sion Group of State Consultants in Children’s Services was approved. A 
legislation evaluafion committee, to be representative of all agencies 
charged with administering LSCA funds, was authorized, and the Legis- 
lative Reference Committee was discharged with appreciation for the 
two fine publications it had prepared. | 

The Revision of Standards Committee reported substantial progress 
and hopes to complete its work in time for membership consideration 
and approval at the 1969 annual conference. The LED/ASL Interdivi- 
sional Committee on Education for State Personnel and the committee to 
consider the report of the National Advisory Commission on Libraries 
held their first meetings to tackle their assignments. 

The board recorded its desire for representation to the forthcoming 
White House conferences on children and youth and on the aging and 
chose its executive secretary as delegate to the International Federation 
of Library Associations meeting in Germany.—Fleanor A. Ferguson. 


In line with its conference theme “Trustees Unlimited?”, ALTA pro- 
gram and business meetings ranged from consideration of the changing 
institution of trusteeship as reflected in nationwide trends, to assessment 
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of ALTA's effectiveness in aiding trustees at the grass roots level. The 
board charged Mrs. Jean Smith, Public Library, Burbank, California, 
with an "alerting function"—to regularly survey library periodicals for 
news which reflects changing trends in public library trusteeship and to 
report such trends to the board and ALTA members. 

The ALTA membership heard the first summary of the results of the 
J. Morris Jones-World Book Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award which 
ALTA had received for 1967-68. This covered 1) the survey of eight 
strong state trustee organizations to identify the elements of strength; 
2) the *Quad State Conference for Trustee Leaders" which had been 
held in St. Louis in May 1968 at which representatives from four states 
had applied the research results and developed action programs for their 
states; 3) the forthcoming publication which will describe in detail how 
trustee leaders in individual states or groups of states can use the survey 
results and the pilot workshop pattern in the same process of self-analy- 
sis; 4) the plans for the Atlantic City Conference program where repre- 
sentatives from all the states will have an opportunity to study and ana- 
lyze the results of the Goals Award Project; and 5) preliminary reports 
on similar workshops already developing among trustee organizations in 
individual states and regions. 

Special honor was paid Mildred Batchelder and her recently com- 
pleted manuscript of "Library Trustees in the 1960's," a state-of-the-art 
report on public library trusteeship, which will be published by ALTA 
in the fall. A recently completed survey made by the Governor's Confer- 
ence Committee showed that 30 states have held one or more Governor's 
Conferences on Libraries and that four states are now in the planning 
stage. 

The revised edition of “Guidelines for Holding a Governor's Confer- 
ence on Libraries," by Mrs. Weldon Lynch, Allen Parish Library, Ober- 
lin, Louisiana, to be issued in the fall, will serve as an improved resource 
tool for state groups charged with the responsibility for planning such 
conferences. Án additional aid to trustee groups will be The State Trustee 
Organization, by Mrs. Barbara Holden, Newport, New Hampshire, also 
due for fall publication. 

The ALTA board gave serious attention to that part of the report of 
the Special Council Committee on Freedom of Access to Libraries which 
urged ALTA to “assume even more active leadership in the planning 
and execution of information and action programs which promote and 
encourage library use by all people." The document produced by the 
council committee will be studied bv board members and an action pro- 
gram will be developed at the Midwinter Meeting. 

In recognition of the increased financial responsibilities of the Asso- 
ciation, the ALTA board informed the ALA Membership Committee 
that it believes consideration of a dues increase for trustee members of 
the Association is realistic and desirable and would be supported by the 
ALTA board. At the same time, the board heard with interest the plan 
for a vigorous promotional campaign under development by the ALTA 
Endowment Fund Committee which could result in increased financial 
support of ALTA activities. The plan of the ALTA Membership Sub- 
committee to move away from the present cumbersome 50-member com- 
mittee to a streamlined regional setup and closer liaison with the state 
representatives of the ALA Membership Committee was approved by the 
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board. Looking ahead, ALTA began plans for a meeting at the next con- 
ference of members of state library commissions and also began to in- 
vestigate with the Junior Members Round Table the feasibility of work- 


ing together on conference orientation of new trustees along with new 
librarians.—£Edward G. Strable. 


The Board of Directors approved: 

1. The appointment of an appropriate body of ACRL to explore ways 
in which the Association can maximize its leadership in contributing to 
the continuing education of its members. This action was taken as a re- 
sult of the urgent concerns of the ACRL Planning and Action Commit- 
tee and the recommendations of the ALA ad hoc Committee on Man- 
power Problems. 

2. The establishment of an ad hoc committee, as soon as possible, to 
explore changes in higher education as they affect the nature of aca- 
demic librarianship with a view toward drafting a model code, identi- 
fying issues, noting other ACRL activities which might consider the is- 
sues and determine ways of meeting the challenges. 

3. The reorientation of the ACRL Microcard Series to explore, with 
all possible speed, the application of its format to new and developing 
methods of technology, and, to expand its content coverage beyond the 
thesis concept to include annual reports, policy statements, surveys, 
manuals, reports, and other topics its editorial board sees fit. 

4. The revised ACRL statement of responsibility to include specific 
mention of junior college concerns and to simplify the language. 

5. The Manuscript Collections Subsection of the Rare Books Section, 
subject to verification of membership of persons signing the petition, 
authorized the establishment, as soon as possible, of an Asian librarians 
subsection of the Subject Specialists Section. — ' 

6. The proposal of the Slavic and East European Subsection to apply 
for an ALA Goals Award to support a revision of the biographical di- 
rectory of librarians in this area and the development of a guide to 
slavic holdings in the United States and Canada. 

7. The proposal of the Committee on Community Use of Libraries for 
a regional in-depth survey of community use, requesting that it be sub- 
mitted to the Office for Research and Development. 

8. The revision of the “Guide to Methods of Library Evaluation.” 
The AAJC/ALA(ACRL) Committee on Junior College Libraries consid- 
ered a feasibility study for staffing of junior college libraries, needs and 
opportunities, and voted to commend the efforts of ALA with regard to 
subprofessional or technical assistant programs, encouraging it to con- 
tinue and expedite its leadership in the development of a satisfactory ed- 
ucational program. 

Activities considered by other ACRL units included the development 
of a manual on audiovisual equipment for academic libraries, the devel- 
opment of a brochure and a proposal to support the fund-raising efforts 
for the ACRL Grants Program, a proposal to compile and publish a list 
of activities concerned with the international field, the revision of “Col- 
lege and University Library Accreditation Standards," ACRL Mono- 
graph No. 20, plans for institutes on surveying and an apprenticeship 
program for surveyors, a brochure for distribution to employers of tech- 
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nicians educated in junior colleges, a revision of a proposal for supple- 
ments to Books for College Libraries, revision of standards for college 
and junior college libraries and development of standards for university 
libraries, a checklist for junior college instructional materials centers, a 
statement of the role of the media specialist in junior colleges, and ac- 
ceptance of a list of out-of-print titles developed by the Art Subsection 
to recommend for reprinting or microfilming.—George M. Bailey. 


Procram Meetines. Challenged by the keynote paper provided by 
Margaret E. Monroe, University of Wisconsin, Madison, for AHIL's 
workshop on areas of concern to hospital and institution libraries, a 
widely diversified group of librarians heard on Sunday, June 23, a panel 
of four specialists Virginia Heffernan, New York State Library, Al- 
bany; Loretta Winkler, Westchester Library System, Mt. Vernon, 
N.Y.; Kathleen B. Hegarty, Boston Public Library; and Mrs. Muriel 
C. Javelin, Nassau Library System, Garden City, N.Y.—who identified 
characteristic elements of service to the whole range of age groups from 
children through the very aged. Citing standards of service and describ- 
ing effective programs which could be applied or adapted in serving 
these age groups in the institutional setting, these specialists provided a 
background of information and stimulation for the discussion groups 
which took place on Monday morning. Common to all presentations was 
the emphasis on sensitivity to the special needs of the person being 
served and relating the library's materials and services to those needs. 

The discussion groups focused on many practical questions on man- 
agement and resources. They all felt the need for assuming, individually 
and as an AHIL responsibility, a more aggressive stance in defining and 
developing the professional role of the librarian in the institution. Of 
concern, also, were the interrelationships with local and state libraries, 
both as a resource and in carrying out services to those who have been 
discharged from institutions. Ап exhibit of material and equipment use- 


ful as reading aids for the handicapped was an added feature of the- 


Sunday afternoon session of the workshop. 

Another panel presentation was made on Tuesday in which large-scale 
cooperative efforts and their effects on hospital and nursing school li- 
braries were detailed by three librarians serving somewhat different in- 
stitutions. Mrs. Jean Frohlich, Sinai Hospital, Baltimore, spoke from 
her experience in a medical library in a large city. Dorothy Smith, Vet- 
erans Ádministration Hospital, Cleveland, described a veterans adminis- 
tration hospital library with close ties to a large medical community and 
university, while Marguerite Gima, St. Margaret Hospital, Hammond, 
Ind., represented a smaller medical library which also had access to 
urban and university medical library resources. Here, too, the establish- 
ment of effective interrelationships played a large part in the discussion, 
and the speakers provided many practical examples of areas in which 
cooperative action is possible and advantageous to all parties concerned. 

The speaker for AHIL's Sunday night dinner, Lewis E. Meyer, book- 
seller, author, and self-confessed ex-alcoholic, entertained his audience 
with a wealth of zestful comment on his experiences and philosophy in 
which humor was mingled with insight. AHIL’s annual Awards Lun- 
cheon on Monday included the presentation of the division’s Exceptional 
Service Award to Bertha I. Wilson, now retired from the Veterans Ad- 
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ministration Hospital in Downey, Illinois, and of a special citation to the 
staff of the ALA Washington Office for its accomplishments in achieving 
legislation benefiting service to the handicapped and those in hospitals 
and institutions. Following these presentations, E. Preston Sharp, Ameri- 
can Correctional Association, pointed out for his listeners some of the 
areas in the field of corrections in which librarians have a special role to 
play and commented on some of the newer techniques of rehabilitation, 
such as the use of programmed learning and work-release programs, 
which have implications for library service as well. À brief report session 
for the membership followed, stressing the progress of the revision of 
hospital library standards and the need for fuller participation of AHIL’s 
increasing membership in the work of the division. 

Board MEETINGS. Progress reports on several projects were consid- 
ered by the AHIL Board of Directors in four sessions. Ways and means 
of developing plans and obtaining funding for the film on AHIL areas 
of concern, to be used in training, recruitment, and as general informa- 
tion were discussed, and the AHIL, Audiovisual Advisory Committee 
was directed to give this a high priority. The scope and nature of a dem- 
onstration project for library service in correctional institutions for 
youthful offenders, focusing on the age group in which the greatest inci- 
dence of crime occurs, was discussed with the chairman of the Research 
Committee, Mrs. Lura G. Currier, University of Washington, Seattle. 
She also reported that the committee was preparing a list of topics of 
needed research in AHIL’s areas of concern for use in library schools. 
The work on the handbook on bibliotherapy is progressing steadily, 
with completion expected during the coming year. 

The Hospital Library Standards Committee submitted a draft for in- 
formation and comment and was encouraged by the board to put the 
draft into form for circulation to the ALA divisions and national orga- 
nizations whose concurrence will be needed before the document re- 
ceives official approval. Plans for organizing a file for use in compiling 


a directory of personnel resources in hospital and institution and allied 


fields were also reported. This will be carried out by a special subcom- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Mrs. Helen H. Henderson, V. A. Hos- 
pital Library, Jefferson Barracks, Missouri. | 

Action taken by the board included adoption of a revised statement of 
responsibility for the division, which was submitted to the ALA Com- 
mittee on Organization for consideration. The board concurred in the 
recommendations of the Ínterdivisional. Committee on Standards, but in 
the light of Pebco's recommendations regarding the formation of new 
committees, stipulated that appointment of an ALA committee be de- 
layed until it is financially feasible. Recommendations in the report of 
ALA’s ad hoc Committee on Manpower, which were directed to the 
type-of-library divisions, were considered by the board and referred to 
the division's Committee on Organization. 


The program initiated by CSD and cosponsored by AASL, PLA, and 
YASD attracted an audience of more than 1300 to hear Jeanne Noble's 
memorable keynote speech, with over 800 remaining to participate in 
the discussion. Over 80 reports received from table recorders citing 
highlights and recommendations indicate recognition of the urgent need 
for innovative change in library service to children and young people, 
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suggest that librarians are willing tc make the personal commitment 
needed for change, and reveal a growing awareness that youth must be 
involved. More than one group said, “Do what we've been talking about 
for years." 

Response to the recent News Notes from the Library Service to the 
Disadvantaged Child Committee has been very positive. The committee 
made plans for a second issue late in 1968 and also set up a schedule for 
the preparation of lists of materials recoramended for use in several spe- 
cific areas in working with the disadvantaged. “We Read," a compila- 
tion of lists prepared by a CSD committee and published by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity several years ago, is out of pririt but the need for 
this type of aid continues. 

The first Mildred L. Batchelder Award was presented at the CSD 
Membership Meeting to Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., publisher for The Little 
Man by Erich Kastner, translated by James Kirkup, published in.1966. 
The citation was accepted by Virginia Fowler, senior editor. Mildred L. 
Batchelder, former executive secretary of the Children's Services Division, 
whom the award honors, was present. 

Nominations for the 1969 Mildred L. Batchelder award were an- 
nounced by the committee responsible for selection: 1) Don't Take 
Teddy, by Babbis Friis-Baastad, translated by Lise McKinnon, Scribner’s, 
1967; 2) Scarlet Sails, by Alexander Green, translated by Thomas Whit- 
ney, Scribner’s, 1967; 3) William Tell and His Son, by Bettina Hurli- 
mann, translated by Elizabeth Crawford, Harcourt, 1967. The member- 
ship will receive ballots to vote on these nominations in November, the 
vote to be tallied during the Midwinter Meeting, with the announcement 
made on April 2, International Children’s Book Day. 

Elizabeth Nesbitt will present a paper on the training of children’s 
librarians in the United States at a Working Party on the Training of 
Children’s Librarians to be held immediately before the IFLA conference 
in Frankfurt this August. Anne Pellowski, U.S. Committee for Unicef, 
will be the official CSD representative at this conference. 

A continental breakfast for representatives from state library agencies 
and state school library consultants was sponsored by the Jaycee Advi- 
sory Committee. More than 50 guests received copies of the new anno- 
tated basic list fot the Good Reading exhibit and the two new lists of 
paperbacks, one for children, the other “Adult Paperbacks for Teenag- 
ers.” Tips for the State, an attractive new promotion piece, suggests 
what the U.S. Jaycees Good Reading for Youth Program can be. 

The manuscript of Special Collections in Children’s Literature, re- 
cently delivered to R. R. Bowker for publication, was examined by the 
Committee on National Planning of Special Collections, which worked 
several years preparing it.—Ruth W. Tarbox. 


MACHINE READABLE Communications FORMAT. A set of 174 graphic 
characters designed to be compatible with the MARC II format and devel- 
oped by the Library of Congress was accepted for ALA as a profes- 
sion-wide standard by the ISAD Board of Directers upon recommenda- 
tion of the Machine Readable Cataloging Format Committee. The com- 
mittee was under the chairmanship of Allen Veaner, Stanford Univer- 
sity, California. 

The specification of these characters, intended for use on computer 
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driven impact printers, include the 128 graphic characters which were 
recently declared a federal standard by President Johnson and also are 
in accordance with the United States of America Standards Institute 
(USASI) standard X3.4-1967. 

These characters are to be used in output printing material in Roman 
alphabets or those transliterated into Roman characters. 

The board also approved a statement from the committee asking li- 
brarians to work with ALA in approaching manufacturers of computer 
printing hardware in the interests of efficiency, economy, and national 
standardization. This final statement will be disseminated as widely as 
possible in the library and computing machinery communities. 

PRECONFERENCE INSTITUTES. After the successful collaborative institute 
held with the Library Administration Division—LAD/ISAD Equipment 
Institute: Charging Systems—attended by nearly 500 persons, plans 
were introduced for an institute to be held prior to the Atlantic City 
Conference. Cooperating agencies are the Resources and Technical Ser- 
vices Division, Cataloging and Classification Section, and Columbia 
University School of Library Science. The topic is "Subject Analysis of 
Library Materials," and it is expected the proceedings will up-date those 
of the conference on the same topic held at Columbia University in 
1952. Although only about 30 per cent of the conference will be de- 
voted to automated techniques developed since 1952, it is felt that per- 
sons contemplating experimenting with machine-controlled sübject anal- 
ysis will find the papers on traditional techniques pertinent. 

MARC Speciat Institutes. Final plans were made for the series of spe- 
cial two-day institutes on the use of the MARC II communications for- 
mat developed by the Library of Congress. The first program was held 
in Seattle, July 15 and 16, 1968. Additional institutes are scheduled for 
Denver, New York, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Cleveland, Los Angeles, 
and Houston. Each institute will have presentations on the technical or- 
ganization and handling of the MARC records by members of the Infor- 
mation Systems Office of the Library of Congress and an explanation of 
the use made of the data by four experimental users of a MARC pilot 
operation. 

EDUCATIONAL Procrams. A continuing commitment to instruct librari- 
ans from all types and sizes of libraries in automation techniques was 
assumed by the ISAD board. As more librarians graduate from library 
schools, and as more libraries realize they can benefit from automation, 
the need for presentations at a relatively elementary level will continue. 
Consideration is being given to offering a preconference institute every 
second or third year, geared to a general program in all phases of li- 
brary automation similar to that given in 1967. 

One day of tutorial sessions prior to annual conferences is also being 
investigated, as a means of raising the technical level of ISAD programs 
and also bringing librarians up to date on library automation state-of- 
the-art. 

In order to promote the formal education of librarians in information 
science and automation, liaison with the Library Education Division 
was requested and granted. An interdivisional committee will be es- 
tablished to be responsible for the study and review of the changing 
needs for education in this area and the development of recommended 
programs both for library schools and for librarians already in the field. 
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OnGANIZATION. A major change in ISAD internal organization was the 
replacing of four committees— the Machine Readable Cataloging For- 
mat Committee, the Library Programming Language Committee, and 
the Clearinghouse and SCOPE (Software and Computer Program Ex- 
change) subcommittees of the Dissemination of Information Committee 
with a Computer Programming Committee, Tt is expected that task sub- 
committees will be created to carry out the various charges to the division 
dealing with all phases of computer programming. 


The Library Administration business and program meeting was held 
on Thursday, June 27, 1968, at which an open hearing was held on the 
draft of the Code of Ethies. Twenty-five persons suggested changes in 
the details and content of the code. Requests were made for more details 
of guidance; other suggestions were made for condensation of the code 
into a briefer document. The committee will take into consideration 
the detailed recommendations and submit a new draft to the LAD board 
as soon as possible. The committee hopes to have a final draft for the 
appropriate groups for consideration at the Atlantic City Conference. 

At the same meeting, the Áward of Merit certificates to the winners of 
the Library Buildings Awards Program conducted by the American In- 
stitute of Architects, the American Library Association, and the Na- 
tional Book Committee were presented to the following librarians: 
Thompson M. Little, Hofstra University Library, Hempstead, Long Is- 
land, New York; Marion L. Goodwin, who accepted on behalf of Mrs. 
Elenora P. Harman, Mt. Anthony Union High School, Bennington, Ver- 
mont; Ford A. Rockwell, Wichita, Kansas, Public Library; Gertrude M. 
Thurow, La Crosse, Wisconsin, Public Library. 

'The LAD board considered the resolution of the Advisory Committee 
to the Office for Recruitment to request the ALA Executive Board to 
continue the Office for Recruitment in the coming year with no reduc- 
tion in budget or operations. The board forwarded this request to the 
ALA Executive Board with their approval. The board also discussed 
plans for the Atlantic City Conference programs. These programs will 
emphasize personnel administration concerns, such as salary goals, 
professional organizations’ collective bargaining, and other related top- 
ics. 

It was also announced that a special election would be held in Septem- 
ber for a vice-president, president-elect due to the resignation of Philip 
McNiff, Boston Public Library. The board announced that at the same 
special election in September a new chairman of the Personnel Adminis- 
tration Section for the current year will be held due to the resignation of 
Veronica Boasi, Brooklyn Public Library. Until the special election is 
held, Page Ackerman, University of California, Los Angeles, will serve 
as acting chairman. 

The board received a request from the Вано Committee of the Sec- 
tion on Library Organization and Management that the model insurance 
policy as developed by the Insurance for Libraries Committee and LTP, 
and presently contained in LTP publication "Protecting the Library and 
Its Resources," be reprinted separately and made available for distribu- 
tion. The board approved this request, and a reprint of the model insur- 
ance policy will be made available from the LAD office as quickly as 
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possible. Order information for this reprint will be announced. The 
board also received from the Interdivisional Committee on Training 
Programs for Supportive Library Staff a draft of guidelines for training 
programs for library technical assistants. This draft will be reviewed by 
the LAD board, and information regarding its endorsement will be for- 
warded to the committee within the next few weeks. 

The Buildings and Equipment Section announced a preconference in- 
stitute on library buildings which will be held prior to the Atlantic City 
Conference. Detailed announcements of the program will be made at the 
Midwinter Meeting in Washington. The BES Executive Committee also 
considered the ways and means of updating the LAD tools on buildings, 
equipment, and consultant lists used by LAD in giving guidance to li- 
brary planners. 

The Budgeting, Accounting, and Costs Committee of the Section on 
Library Organization and Management discussed the sample budgets 
and budget preseritation materials which the committee has accumulated 
within the past year. Information from these materials will be distilled - 
and the group will concentrate on preparing an exhibit of model budget 
materials and information for the Atlantic City Conference. 

The LOMS Comparative Library Organization Committee reported 
that the sample library organization charts for all types of libraries have 
been received and forwarded to the publishing department of ALA. 
These organization charts will be edited, and a manual of comparative 
library organization will be published as quickly as possible. The com- 
mittee is now considering further studies into the span of control of key 


` library positions and the use of personnel who are trained outside of the 


library profession. 

The LOMS Statistics Coordinating Committee reviewed the progress 
which has been made to date on the National Plan for Library Statistics. 
Nationally renowned librarians and experts from other disciplines will 
be used to prepare this national plan, which the committee expects to 
have completed in the fall of 1969. Drafts of portions of the National 
Plan will be prepared for consideration by concerned groups at the At- 
lantic City Conference. | 

The Personnel Administration Section's Committee on Economic Sta- 
tus, Welfare, and Fringe Benefits has appointed the following subcom- 
mittes: Salary Goals Subcommittee and the Revised Retirement Plan 
Subcommittee. The Salary Goals Subcommittee will meet in September 
1968 to plan the collection of salary and related information and to de- 
sign the salary goals study. This subcommittee: anticipates having a re-: 
port for the concerned units of ALA at the Atlantic City Conference. 
The revised Retirement Plan Subcommittee will study specifications for 
a revised ALA retirement plan which are now being prepared by Brown, 
Crosby & Co., Inc., the insurance agency for the ALA group insurance 
plan. Another subcommittee was appointed to study the place of profes- 
sional organization in collective bargaining. This subcommittee will be 
enlarged to include personnel with expertise in the field of library labor 
relations. The Committee on Economic Status, Welfare, and Fringe Bene- 
fits will also prepare information to inform the ALA membership of cur- 
rent retirement facilities and agencies or organizations throughout the 
United States which currently sponsor professional retirement facilities 
for the general guidance of the ALA members. 
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The Personnel Publications Committee of PAS discussed their recent 
evaluation of the federal civil service qualification standards and the re- 
lated position qualification standards. The committee is currently pre- 
paring a guide and introduction to accompany these standards for the 
use of library administrators and personnel directors in using such fed- 
eral civil service personnel tools. 

The Executive Committee of the Public Relations Section announced 
its appointment of a special committee to plan a preconference Public 
~ Relations Media Institute to be held June 20-21, 1969, in conjunction 
with the Atlantic City Conference. Details of this preconference will be 
announced at the Midwinter Meeting in Washington. 

The PRS Publications Committee announced that their next publica- 
tion would be a leaflet entitled “Sights and Sounds in Libraries," includ- 
ing information about how the library appears to the public, how the 
staff looks and acts on duty, and how the sights and sounds as seen and 
heard by the public affect library public relations. 

The PRS Film Steering Committee reported commitments of $36,000 
from four state libraries for the production of an eighteen-minute color 
film to be entitled “Show of Hands.” This film is being planned for pro- 
duction by Wing Associates and will be about the place of the library in 
the community and the problems of choosing new trustees. 

The Friends of the Library Committee announced the availability of 
the revised edition of the “Friends Kit” and presented this kit in the 
Friends Booth at the Kansas City Corference. Copies are available for 
sale at $1 for the first copy and 75 cents for added copies from the LAD 
office. 

The Friends of the Library Committee program meeting on June 26, 
1968, was attended by 61 persons and included a symposium of 
"Friends Past, Present, and Future.” The panelists were: Charles 
O'Halloran, state librarian, Jefferson City, Missouri; Mrs. Victor Petruz- 
zelli, president of the Friends of the Johnson County, Missouri, Library; 
Mrs. Harry Statland, University of Missouri in Kansas City; and Mrs. 
Raymond Young, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

This program meeting was followed by the annual Friends Luncheon. 
The speaker at the luncheon was Alex Haley, who spoke on "Chronicle 
of a Black Heritage." 

PRECONFERENCE. Approximately 450 persons attended the Library 
Equipment Institute: Charging Systems, held by the Information Science 
and Automation Division and LAD, June 21-22. Exhibits of charging 
systems and explanation of charging systems were made by eight firms. 
This institute reviewed the state-of-the-art of library charging systems 
of today and prospects for the future. Speakers at the two luncheons wexe 
Jules Mersel, Systems Development Corporation, Santa Monica, Califor- 
nia, and Nichael P. Barnett, RCA, Princeton, New Jersey. Mr. Mersel 
discussed the Systems Development Corporation's program with seven 
libraries in southern California. These seven libraries include public, 
college, and industrial libraries. Mr. Mersel also discussed the techno- 
logical developments to date which are important to library system net- 
works in utilizing computer services. Mr. Barnett spoke on the techno- 
logical developments in computerized programming and the activities of 
librarians in the near future in the development and improvement of 
computerized services to libraries.—7Mrs. Ruth R. Frame. 
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The board approved in principle the draft of Guidelines for Training 
Programs for Library Technical Assistants developed by the LED Inter- 
divisional Committee on Training Programs for Supportive Library 
Staff. It discharged the Committee on Relations of Library School Li- 
braries, effective at the close of the conference and established in its 
place a discussion group for librarians of library science collections. : 
The board established with ISAD an Interdivisional Committee on Edu- 
cation for Information Science and Automation. 

The LED Legislation Committee reported to the board that the Li- 
brary Education Legislation Network will be operational by January 
and will consist of two representatives in each state to work directly 
with the ALA Washington Office. The board approved a recommenda- 
tion of the Organization and Activities Committee that regional repre- 
sentatives of LED be appointed to establish contact with regional and 
state groups interested in library education in order to exchange ideas 
and stimulate activities and to serve as a clearing agency for matters 
pertaining to library education. 

The chairman of the revision committee reported that the 1968 revi- 
sion of "Fellowships, Scholarships, Grants-in-Aid, Loan Funds and 
Other Financial Assistance for Library Education” will be available in 
the early fall under the title Financial Aid for the Library Education. The 
board endorsed the plans of the editor of North American Library Edu- 
cation Directory & Statistics, 1966-68 to proceed with the next issue of 
the publication. 

Business AND Procram MEETING. At the business meeting, the results 
of the 1968 LED election were announced: vice-president and president- 
elect, Cora Paul Bomar, State Department of Public Instruction, Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina; director-at-large, Rose Vainstein, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor; LED Teachers Section—vice-chairman and 
chairman-elect, Sarah R. Reed, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Al- 
berta; Canada; director-at-large, John Farley, State University of New 
York, Albany. 

An amendment to the LED Bylaws providing for the establishment of 
discussion groups was approved by the membership. 

It was announced that the Library Binding Institute Scholarship had 
been awarded to David J. Panciera of Stafford Springs, Connecticut. 

Robert R. Douglass, University of Texas, Austin, chairman of the 
LED Beta Phi Mu Awards Committee, read the citation and presented 
the award to Sarah R. Reed. 

The program meeting which followed dealt with the subject of train- 
ing library technical assistants. Speakers and their subjects were: Walter 
J. Brooking, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C., “Emerging 
Patterns of Technician Employment with Implications for Libraries”; 
John M. Marshall, University of Toronto, Ontario, Canada, “Canadian 
Training Programs for Library Technicians”; John Sherrod, National 
Agricultural Library, Washington, D.C., “Library Technicians in the 
U.S. Civil Service”; Mrs. Mayrelee Е. Newman, El Centro College, Dal- 
las, *Junior College Programs for Library Technicians"; and Joseph 
F. Shubert, Ohio State Library, Columbus, “Guidelines for Technical 
Assistant Training Programs—LED Interdivisional Committee on Train- 
ing Programs for Supportive Library Staff." 

TEACHERS SECTION PROGRAM MEETING. At the luncheon and program 
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meeting of the Teachers Section of LED, Sara I. Fenwick, chairman, 
announced the results of the 1968 election for the Teachers Section: 
vice-chairman and chairman-elect, Sarah R. Reed, director-at-large, John 
Farley, State University of New York, Albany. 

Harold Lancour, executive secretary, Beta Phi Mu, presented the Beta 
Phi Mu Good Teaching Award to Rolland E. Stevens, University of Ili- 
nois, Urbana. 

Floyd Fryden, staff member of the University High School, University 
of Chicago, reported on the results of his survey of sixth-year programs 
in the ALA accredited library schools. 

Muriel L. Fuller, University of Wisconsin, Madison, read a paper 

by Margaret E. Monroe, University of Wisconsin, entitled ‘“Pro- 
grammed Instruction and Independent Study—An Experiment in Li- 
brary Education.” 
OTHER Procram MEETINGS. A program on “Counseling and Prepara- 
tion of the Handicapped as a Source of Library Manpower” was cospon- 
sored by the Library Committee of the President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Handicapped, ALTA, Association of American Library 
Schools, and LED. Participants included Jack Dalton, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York; Reverend James J. Kortendick, S.S., Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D.C.; Neal Harlow, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, New Jersey, and three handicapped librarians: 
James Kellan, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul; Maxine A. Miller, South- 
side Elementary School, Helena, Arkansas; Barbara Quarles, The Free 
Library of Philadelphia. 

LED and AALS cosponsored a program with the Junior Members 
Round Table at which “Doctoral Studies—Who and Why” was the sub- 
ject.discussed by Neal Harlow; Herbert Goldhor, University of Illinois, 
Urbana; Martha Boaz, University of Southern California, Los An- 
geles. 

The LED Legislation Committee cosponsored with AALS a workshop 
for library school deans and faculty members on library education and 
research funding. The first session dealt with the legislative and funding 
outlook. Speakers were: Eileen D. Cooke, ALA Washington Office; 
Paul Janaske, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C.; Laurence 
B. Heilprin, University of Maryland, College Park. At the second ses- 
sion which was on “How to Submit Grant Proposals," the speakers were: 
Jack Dalton; Herbert Goldhor; Jesse H. Shera, Case Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland. 

The Research Committees of LED and AALS cosponsored a meeting 
at which directors of three library research projects described the orga- 
nization, methodology, and results of their work. Participants were: 
Mrs. Florence D. Cleary and Mrs. Ruth Allen, University of South Flor- 
ida, Tampa; Haynes McMullen, Indiana University, Bloomington; Ma- 
rina Axeen, Ball State University, Muncie, Indiana. 


The Public Library Association presented programs on two of its 
long-range interests. 

The first, developed by the Metropolitan Area Library Service Com- 
mittee, was a panel entitled “The Metropolitan Library Looks to Its Fu- 
ture.” John C. Frantz, Brooklyn Public Library, spoke on “Service to 
the Disadvantaged”; H. G. Johnston, Metropolitan Library Project, De- 
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troit, described the experimental program of “Areawide Use of the Cen- 
tral Library”; the third speaker was F. William Summers, Florida state 
librarian, whose subject was “The Role of the State Library.” The 
final speaker was Norman Beckman, U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, who outlined a number of federal programs de- 
signed to assist cities and their public libraries to meet the massive 
problems they face. І 

In a pair of early morning meetings, the Interlibrary Cooperation 
Committee presented a few of the findings of "The Study of Library 
Systems" recently completed by Nelson Associates with support from the 
Council on Library Resources. At the first meeting, S. Janice Kee, 0.5. 
Office of Education, Dallas, and Robert H. Rohlf, Library of Con- 
gress, who were members of the Advisory Committee on Study of Sys- 
tems, discussed findings related to governmental aspects of systems and 
to financial matters. Robert S. Ake, Finkelstein Memorial Library, Spring 
Valley, New York, gave an outsider's view of findings on services. The 
second meeting was concerned with three of the systems which served as 
case studies for the report. Mrs. Mary McCulloch, Fairfax County, Vir- 
ginia, Library; Clarence R. Walters, Wayne County, Michigan, Library; 
and C. Lamar Wallis, Memphis and Shelby County System, described the 
effects of their participation in a national study. It is expected that the full 
report will be published in the fall by ALA. 

At its business meeting, the division reviewed its accomplishments this 
year in a report given by Helen E. Fry, U.S. Army, Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas. Minor revisions to the bylaws were approved, and newly elected 
officers recognized. They were: vice-president and president-elect, June 
E. Bayless, San Marino, California, Public Library; Councilors R. 
Paul Bartolini, Lake County, Indiana; William S. Geller, Los Angeles 
County Library; and Mary E. Phillips, Library Association of Port- 
land, Oregon. А 

Miss Fry handed over the reins of о се to Willard О. Youngs, Seat- 
tle Public Library, who will serve as president for the coming year. The 
Board of Directors recorded its desire for continued representation on 
the National Commission on Children and Youth and participation in 
the White House Conference scheduled for 1970. It also wished to be 
represented at the proposed White House Conference on Aging. 

The Promotion of Standards Committee reported it had approved a 
draft of a promotional publication based on Minimum Standards for 
Public Library Systems, 1966. 'The committee indicated substantial prog- 
ress on revising “Costs of Public Library Service, 1963,” and the board 
endorsed its plan for publication in Just Between Ourselves. The Public 
Library Activities Committee, which had earlier expressed a need for in- 
formation on training of library technicians, reported that it had re- 
viewed the LED Draft of Guidelines for Training Programs for Library 
Technical Assistants and felt satisfied with the draft. The board con- 
curred in the committee’s recommendation that there should be contin- 
uous evaluation of training programs and follow up of graduates. 

The board considered a recommendation of the Interdivisional Com- 
mittee on Standards (AASL, ASL, ACRL, AHIL, and PLA) that there 
be an ALA committee to review all standards prior to adoption by divi- 
sions to insure comparable format and consistency and forwarded it to 
the Committee on Organization for further study. 
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At the request of AHIL, it was agreed to establish an interdivisional 
committee to prepare a statement on public library responsibility for 
service to persons in various types of institutions—Eleanor A. Fergu- 
son. 


At the Reference Services Division membership meeting, Richard Per- 
rine, Rice University, Houston, was introduced as the new president of 
the division. The other new officers of the division are: Mrs, Margaret 
Goggin, University of Florida, Gainesville, vice-president, president- 
elect; Margaret Keefe, Public Library, Flint, Michigan, second vice- 
president; Richard W. Parsons, Baltimore County Public Library, and 
John Fall, Public Affairs Information Service, directors. 

The Isadore Gilbert Mudge Citation was presented to Thomas Shuler 
Shaw, State University Library School, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, for 
his contribution to the development of quality reference services and the 
organization of the Reference Services Division. 

The Board of Directors adopted the draft National Interlibrary Loan 
Code as submitted by the committee at their meeting on June 27, 1968. 
The code will go to the Medical Library Association and Special Li- 
braries Association for publication in their journals in addition to the 
ALA Bulletin. Plans have been made for sale and distribution through 
library supply houses and ALA. 

The ad hoc Committee on the Standards Problem, charged with deter- 
mining the problems behind the establishment of standards for reference 
services, recommended that the Standards Committee investigate the spe- 
cific purposes which standards would serve in various types of libraries. 

The Science and Technology Reference Services Committee and the 
Information Retrieval Committee presented the results of a question- 
naire on computer-based information services and the reference librar- 
ian. Publication in РО has been planned for an annotated bibliography 
of journals that can assist the layman in his interpretation of science 
and technology. 

The ASD/RSD Committee on Common Concerns listed committees in 
both divisions which are closely enough related to profit by formal liai- 
son between the two divisions. 

The History Section introduced Florence B. Murray, University of To- 
ronto, as incoming chairman; Marion E. Kanaly, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Massachusetts, vice-chairman and chairman-elect; Mrs. Ar- 
lene K. Custer, Library of Congress, and Donald R. Brown, Western 
Michigan University, Kalamazoo, members-at-large. 

The Executive Committee considered the proposal for preparation of 
a manual for more effective work in local and regional history. 

RSD and the Resources and Technicel Services Division joined in re- 
questing the Bureau of Research of the Office of Education, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare to sponsor a meeting on library 
network communications. The boards of both divisions unanimously en- 
dorsed the need for immediate advances toward a national network to 
assure general access to information at all levels in all types of libraries. 

ProcraM. The program meeting was “Is Genealogy Reference?” Mrs. 
Lucile Boykin and Gunther Pohl described genealogical reference activi- 
ties of the Dallas and New York Public Libraries respectively. Delbert 
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Roach, Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, described his library and the reason why Latter Day Saints (or 
Mormons) need to know genealogy. Robert Scudder described the refer- 
ence work of the Free Library of Philadelphia and the merging of ge- 
nealogy with history.—Ruth M. White. 


The “National Serials Data Program" was the topic discussed in a 
joint program sponsored by RTSD and ISAD. Speakers were: Муз. 
Elaine W. Woods, Library of Congress; James А. Wood, Chemical 
Abstracts Service, Columbus; William M. Woods, Engineering Index, 
Inc. 

A significant development in RTSD was the approval of the Esther J. 
Piercy Award for significant achievement in the field of technical ser- 
vices. A jury will be appointed and nominations are solicitated for the 
first award which will be presented in June 1969. 

The Editorial Board of Library Resources and Technical Services 
discussed the transfer of production and advertising to a professional 
staff at headquarters. In forthcoming issues of the journal, reports of the 
activities of regional groups will be featured. Abstracts will be given 
with each article, and greater emphasis will be given to current reviews 
of works in the field. 

Recommendations for divisional committees to explore and advance 
international interests of the division and to work with the ALA Legisla- 
tion Committee were approved. 

The highlight of the membership meeting was the presentation of the 
Margaret Mann Citation for cataloging to Paul S. Dunkin, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, New Jersey. A joint committee with LED to 
explore possibilities of funding the Library School Traveling Fellowship 
project has been appointed with F. Bernice Field, Yale University, New 
Haven, Connecticut, as chairman. 

Mrs. Jane R. Moore, Brooklyn College, was appointed chairman of 
the Council of Regional Groups for the coming year. 

The proposed revision of the Interlibrary Loan Code prepared by the 
RSD was accepted by the RTSD Board. Both the RTSD and ISAD 
boards accepted the recommendation of the Universal Numbering Sys- 
tem Interdivisional Committee that the National Libraries Task Force. 
for Automation and Other Cooperative Services seek financial and staff 
support from whatever sources to establish specific criteria for a univer- 
sal numbering system for library material and take appropriate action 
to develop such a scheme (see ISAD highlights). The committee was 
continued under the name of Universal Numbering System for Publica- 
tions Committee. Mrs. Katherine H. Packer, University of Toronto, 
chairman of the LAD-LOMS Statistics Committee for Technical Services, 
reported the completion of the committee’s proposals for national and 
internal reporting of technical services statistics. Tentative plans are 
being made for a program meeting at Atlantic City to be cosponsored by 
RTSD. 

The joint commiitee of RTSD and the American Book Publishers 
Council is making plans for a preconference institute on problems in ac- 
quisitions encountered by school and public libraries. 

The Library Materials Price Index Committee reported the broaden- 
ing of the existing list-price indexes for the U.S. to include all subject 
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categories which are now omitted and to shift the base year to 1962. 
The committee was authorized by the RTSD Board to initiate action to 
request a unit within the U.S. Standards of America Institute Z39 Com- 
mittee. 

The Acquisitions Policy and Research Committee reported the ap- 
pointment of a joint committee with LED to write a proposal for an ac- 
quisitions textbook. 

The Reprinting Committee distributed copies of a revision of “Guide- 
lines for Lending to Reprinters." 

“Tools of Our Craft” was the topic of a program cosponsored by the 
Acquisition Section with the ACRL Library Services Committee on June 
26. Papers were given by Daniel Melcher, R. R. Bowker; Mrs. Avis G. 
Zebker, Brooklyn Public Library; and Richard Abel, bookdealer, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

“Problems in Application of the Anglo-American Cataloging Rules 
was the subject of a seminar presented by the Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion Section. Introductory papers were given by Pauline A. Seely, Den- 
ver Public Library; Francis Hinton, Free Library of Philadelphia; Car- 
olyn A. Small, Yale University Library; and Mrs. Katherine Clugston, 
Library of Congress. 

Plans are being made for a preconference institute on the subject 
analysis of library materials to be held in 1969 in Atlantic City. This 
will be cosponsored by ISAD. 

A committee on the organization of audiovisual materials held an 
open meeting at which representatives of a variety of types of libraries 
and other bodies interested in audiovisual materials attempted to define 
problems in this field. The Cataloging of Children's Books Committee 
also invited representatives of various groups to discuss special prob- 
lems. 

The membership voted to combine the functions of the Classification 
and the Subject Headings committees into a new committee on the sub- 
ject analysis of Library materials. 

The Reproduction of Library Materials Section appointed a commit- 
tee to explore the feasibility of preparing a new work on standards for 
microfilm to reconcile and update the ALA standards presented in “Mi- 
crofilm Norms” and the “Library of Congress Specifications.” A revi- 
sion of the “Brinkley Directory of Photoduplication Services” is under 
way. 

The Telefacsimile Committee presented a program on “Facsimile 
Transmission—Line in Library Networks.” Papers were given by Mrs. 
Sharon Schatz, Library of Congress; Ralph Shoffner, University of 
California, Berkeley; and Harold G. Morehouse, University of Nevada. 
Two Serials Section discussion groups met at Kansas City. The 
group for large libraries was concerned with the implications of the Na- 
tional Serials Data Program problems connected with serials jobbers, 
the updating of Gregory’s Serials Publications of Foreign Government 
and problems connected with commercial microfilm. The newly affiliated 
group for serials librarians in medium-sized libraries discussed central 
serials records in relation to automation. 

Of equal concern to all four sections of RTSD are problems connected 
with micropublishing—acquisition, bibliographical control, and quality 
of reproduction. The subcommittee on Micropublishing Projects has 


taken a major step forward in arranging with Choice for reviews of 
forthcoming micropublishing projects, while the appraisal of reproduc- 
tion quality will be undertaken by the Library Technology Program. À 
program meeting to explore the entire subject may be undertaken in At- 
lantic City-—Mrs. Elizabeth Rodell. 


Presentation of a citation from the President's Council on Youth Op- 
portunity “awarded in grateful recognition to the Young Adult Services 
Division, American Library Association whose participation in the 1967 
Youth Opportunity Campaign advanced the welfare of the Nation by 
helping young Americans help themselves,” signed by the President and 
Vice-President of the United States, to the YASD president at the first 
General Session began the conference on a high note for the division. 

The Committee on Library Services to Disadvantaged Youth, with its 
: subcommittees, reported plans for continuing activity in this area which 

evolved during two stimulating meetings here. Members of the commit- 
` tee include librarians using innovative programs with the disadvantaged 
in various sections of the country. 

Plans for participation in the 1970 White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth were begun, with representation designated for the Au- 
gust 15 meeting of the National Council on Children and Youth in 
Washington. 

The program meeting cosponsored by YASD at which Jeanne Noble, 
New York University, challenged librarians to “Dream Things That 
Never Were and Say, Why Not?” had special significance for those work- 
ing directly with young adults. Recommendations from over 80 dis- 
cussion groups that followed the talk included a greater involvement of 
youth in service, programming, maybe in decision making, and book 
selection —Ruth W. Tarbox. 
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Presse Norte: A special thanks goes to Richard L, Waters, chief of branch services at the Dallas 
Public Library, for reporting the sights, sounds, and reactions to the convention incorporated into 
the highlights and to Pauline F. Micciche, head of the periodicals department at Fresno State College 
Library, California, and to Mrs. Shirley Olofson, information specialist at the University of Ken- 


tucky, for their special assistance. Our sincere appreciation. Ed. 
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Awards, citations, and scholarships were presented by the American 
Library Association at the 1968 conference in Kansas City during some 
of the unit membership meetings and as a highlight of the annual 
Inaugural Banquet. 


AWARDS 


Sarah R. Reed, director of the School of Library Science, University 
of Alberta, was honored for her distinguished service to education for 
librarianship by Beta Phi Mu, the international library science honor- 
ary fraternity, at the membership meeting of the Library Education 
Division. 

Miss Reed accepted her present position in May of 1967. From 1963 
to 1967 she was a library education specialist in the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation and from 1960 to 1963 served as executive secretary of the Li- 
brary Education Division of ALA and as secretary of the Committee 
on Accreditation. She has been a library science educator since 1952. 
Miss Reed is a graduate of Cornell College in Iowa and holds an MA 
from the University of Illinois and has done graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Ed Emberley was awarded the Randolph J. Caldecott Medal as 
illustrator for Drummer Hoff (Prentice-Hall), named the year’s “most 
distinguished picture book” (see ALA Bulletin, March 1968, p. 304). 


Granville Hicks, author, critic, teacher, and lecturer, was cited for 
his outstanding work in encouraging the love of books. The well-known 
contributing editor to the Saturday Review was cited for giving “each 
author a sensitive hearing with an implied encouragement to his readers 
to apply a similar approach.” As a lifelong resident of Grafton, New 
York, Mr. Hicks noted that he was a “beneficiary and friend of libraries, 
and as a founder and even, in a literal sense, a builder of the Grafton 
Memorial Library, particularly happy to be honored by this Association.” 


Jessie H. Shera, dean of the School of Library Science, Case Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, was presented with the Melvil Dewey 
award for 1968. The award is presented for “recent creative profes- 
sional achievement.” The citation read in part that “Dr. Shera’s in- 
terests and influence have been far reaching. An outstanding library 
educator, the program he developed at Case Western Reserve pioneered 
in library documentation. A profile author, his interests have ranged 
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from the classified catalog, the theoretical considerations of organizing 
bibliographical data, to the history of books and libraries." He was 
cited for contributions to library literature both as an author and an 
editor. 


James E. Bryan, chairman of the Economic Opportunity Programs 
Committee of ALA, accepted the award given to the committee at the 
annual banquet of the Exhibits Round Table. The $1000 award went 
to aid the committee in its efforts to obtain significant information on 
the application of various economic opportunity programs in libraries 
throughout the country. 


Mrs. Augusta Baker, coordinator of children’s services for the New 
York Public Library, was presented with the $1000 Grolier Award. The 
1953 winner of the Dutton Macrae special grant for advanced study. 
Mrs. Baker joined NYPL in 1937 and gained early recognition as head 
of the children's room at the famed Countee Cullen branch in Harlem. 
where she founded the James Weldon Johnson Memorial Collection of 
juvenile books. In 1961 she succeeded Frances Lander Spain as coordi- 
nator of children’s services. Her citation reads in part: “She has brought 
joy to many children through her own art of storytelling and through 
the art of those whom she taught or guided by her instructive antholo- 
gies.” Mrs. Baker is the editor of two bibliographies, Books About 
Negro Life for Children and Stories, and has compiled several antholo- 
gies of folk tales, among them The Talking Tree and The Golden Lynx. 


Ellen Freeman, geology librarian for Indiana University’s Depart- 
ment of Geology and the Indiana Geology Survey, was the recipient of 
the С. 5. Hammond Incorporated Library Award of $500 for “pro- 
moting interest in and effective use of maps and atlases through excel- 
lent management of the collections of the Indiana University Geology 
Library ensuring maximum utilization with minimum instruction.” Miss 
Freeman began her career at the Houston Public Library while earning 
her BS at the University of Houston. She received her MSLS from 
Columbia University. 


Lucile Nix, chief of public library services for the Georgia State De- 
partment of Education, was named the recipient of the Joseph W. Lip- 
pincott Award for distinguished service in the library profession. She 
was cited for “her contributions supporting library and educational 
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legislation on a national level and interpreting library needs to the 
general public" and for her “leadership in the several states in which 
she has been active in the library profession." Miss Nix is a graduate 
of the Women's College of Furman University and Emory University's 
Division of Librarianship. 


E. L. Konigsburg, author as well as illustrator of From the Mixed-up 
Files of Mrs. Basil E. Frankweiler (Atheneum), was presented the 
John Newberry Medal for “the most distinguished contribution to Amer- 
ican literature for children" at the annual banquet of the Children's 


Services Division (see ALA Bulletin, March 1968, p. 304). 


Lester E. Asheim, director of the ALA Office for Library Education, 
was named the winner of the $500 Scarecrow Press Award for Library 
Literature for his book Librarianship in the Developing Countries ( Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press). The citation noted that the work was a “thor- 
oughly original composition, it is written with the style, readability, and 
appeal we always hope for in professional literature but so seldom 
find.” Mr. Asheim was the director of the ALA International Relations 
Office for five years prior to his appointment to his present position 
in 1966. He was dean of the Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago from 1952 to 1961. He received his master's degree from 
the University of Washington and his PhD at the University of Chicago. 


The California Librarian received the H. W. Wilson Library Periodi- 
cal Award of $100. The citation pointed out the sustained excellence of 
this publication of the California Library Association. “Characterized by 
good writing and careful editing, the contents of this journal make a con- 
sistently professional contribution to general library knowledge while 
providing a distinctive source of information about important California 
library developments." Mr. Johnson has just assumed the post of librarian 
of the Honnold Library of California's Claremont College. The California 
Librarian won the first H. W. Wilson award in 1961. 


Brooklyn College Library of the City University of New York was 
presented the Н. W. Wilson Library Recruitment Award for “sponsor- 
ing a sustained and effective recruitment program to attract students to 
library service." Rose Z. Sellers, librarian in charge of the recruitment 
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program, accepted the award on behalf of the college. The $1000 award 
cited the college for supplying counseling for library service throughout 
the year. “The success of the program is indicated by the fact that 107 
students are known to have gone on to library school from Brooklyn 
College. 


CITATIONS 


Bertha К. Wilson received the Exceptional Service Award of the 
Association of Hospital and Institution Libraries of ALA presented at 
the annual luncheon in Kansas City. Miss Wilson was cited for her 
"long history of professional leadership in AHIL and its predecessor 
units and her outstanding contribution as one of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration's pioneer librarians who helped build a strong foundation for a 
hospital library foundation." She is a graduate of the University of 
Illinois and was chief librarian at the VA Hospital. Downey, Illinois, 


from 1931 to 1961. 


Agnes Crawford, director of the Army Library Program, has re- 
ceived the Achievement Citation of the Armed Forces Librarians Sec- 
tion of the Public Library Association. *Her special achievements in- 
clude instantaneous expansion of library service to troops in the Domini- 
can crisis; (and) the extension of effective service in Vietnam com- 
mensurate with the increase in the numbr of Army troops assigned 
there." Miss Crawford has served as a chief staff officer in the Army 
special services for seventeen years. She will retire. effective August 30, 
at Mt. Pleasant, South Carolina. 


The first award presented in the name of the former executive secre- 
tary of the Children’s Services Division was presented to Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc. for its publication of Erich Kastner's The Little Man, as translated 
from the German by James Kirkup. Virginia Fowler, senior editor, Books 
For Young Readers, accepted the citation “to an American publisher 
for a book considered to be the most outstanding of those books orig- 
inally published in a foreign language.” The award was presented at 
the membership meeting of the Children’s Services Division, 


Robert S. Bray, chief of the Division for the Blind and Physically 
Handicapped, Library of Congress. was honored with the Francis Jo- 
seph Campbell Award for outstanding contribution to the advancement 
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of library service to blind people. In his position at the Library of Con- 
gress, Mr. Bray plans and directs a national program of books in 
braille and sound recordings for more than 85,000 borrowers who, 
because of severe visual handicaps, cannot use normal library service. 
He has been on the staff since 1940. He is a graduate of George Wash- 
ington University. 


The winners of the 23rd annual John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards 
were presented at a reception in the famed Commerce Towers Building 
in Kansas City. 

Public Libraries (up to 25,000 pop.). Merrick, New York, Library: 
For a vital and comprehensive library program aimed at individuals 
and groups of all ages and varied interests. Special awards went to 
Tucumcari, New Mexico, Public and Eastern Plains Regional Libraries; 
Twinsburg, Ohio, Public Library. Honorable mention went to the 
Douglas County Public Library, Castle Rock, Colorado. 

Public Libraries (up to 100,000 pop.). Laramie County Library, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming: For a creative campaign carried on through the 
energetic leadership of the country librarian which resulted in a suc- 
cessful bond election. Honorable mention went to Humbolt County 
Library, Eureka, California. 

Public Libraries (up to 200,000 pop.). Glendale, California, Public 
Library: For a vivid and compelling presentation of the varied services 
of an aggressive community library which is endeavoring to meet the 
needs of patrons of all ages through cooperation with diversified or- 
ganizations. Honorable mention went to Lake County Public Library, 
Griffith, Indiana. 

Public Libraries (up to 500,000 pop.). Tulsa City-County Library 
System, Oklahoma: For publicity which points up a strong program and 
services with community involvement. Honorable mention went to 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, Public Library. 

Cooperative Library Systems. Westchester Library System, Mount 
Vernon, New York: A special award. 

Church Libraries. Trinity Parish Library, St. Peter, Minnesota: A 
special award. 

College and University Libraries. John F. Kennedy Memorial Li- 
brary, California State College at Los Angeles: A special award. 

Military Libraries. Osan Air Base Library, 6314th Support Wing, 
Korea: For the excellence of its printed materials reflecting the artistic 
and cultural tastes of the country in which the base is located, plus an 
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innovative approach toward encouraging widespread use of the library. 
A special award went to the Phan Rang Air Base Library, RVN, 35th 
Combat Support Group, Vietnam. Honorable mention went to the 
Charleston Air Force Base Library, South Carolina. 


Paul S. Dunkin, professor of the Graduate School of Library Service 
at Rutgers University, was named the recipient of the Margaret Mann 
Citation for distinguished contribution to cataloging and classification. 
Mr. Dunkin was cited for his “contribution to the development of the 
philosophy and techniques of organizing recorded human knowledge." 
An innovative practitioner, stimulating teacher, chronicler and critic. 
author and editor, indefatigable committeeman, and elder statesman 
with a refreshingly young perspective, he holds a PhD from the Uni- 
verstiy of Illinois. 


Thomas S. Shaw. State University Library School, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, was honored at the program meeting of the Reference Services 
Division at Kansas City with the Isadore Gilbert Mudge Award. He was 
cited for his development of the “library’s reference collection and 

. several fine reference aids." His activities in the formation of the 
Reference Services Division of ALA and his role in the passage of the 
Revised Depository Law of 1962 were noted. He holds his BA from 
George Washington University and his library degree from Columbia 
University. 


Three administrators were cited for their unique and sustained con- 
tributions toward furthering the role of the library in elementary and 
secondary education by the American Association of School Librarians 
during their annual meeting at Kansas City. The actual presentation of 
the awards was made at the NEA convention in July. M. G. Bowden, 
professor of education at Trinity University in San Antonio, was cited 
for his more than twenty years of significant promotion of school 
libraries. Wesley Gibbs, superintendent of Skokie School District 68. 
Skokie, Illinois, was cited for his extensive development of instructional 
materials centers, including professional libraries. James A. Sensen- 
baugh, superintendent of the Maryland State Department of Education. 
was honored for his eighteen years of leadership in the development of 
school libraries in Baltimore and Frederick counties prior to his present 
appointment in 1964. 
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Trustee Citation | John Bennett Shaw of Tulsa, trustee of the State Library in Okla- 
Of Merit homa City, was cited for his many years of intelligent, unselfish devo- 
tion on behalf of better libraries and library service. Raymond P. 
Holden, trustee of the Richards Free Library, Newport, New Hampshire, 
was cited for his resourceful leadership and for “giving generously of his 
time and talents in helping other trustees to better serve their communi- 


ties." 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
Library Binding David J. Panciera of Stafford Springs, Connecticut, was selected from 
Institute a field of 40 applicants to win the Library Binding Institute Scholar- 
Scholarship ship of $1000 to further his library education. He is a graduate of the 


honors program at St. Michael's College of the University of Toronto 
with a major in philosophy. Upon graduation he was awarded the Col- 
lege Gold Medal for his consistent high standing. He will enter the 
State University of New York at Albany, School of Library Science, 


in the fall. 
Frederick J. Carol Lynn Gabriel, Baker, Oregon, was presented with the Frederick 
Melcher J. Melcher Scholarship of $2500 to continue toward her degree in library 
Scholarship work with children. She has worked as a student assistant in high 


school and as a page in the children's department of the Baker County 
Public Library. She worked part-time in the University of Oregon Li- 
brary while obtaining her BA. “Нег enthusiasm for books, children, and 
libraries has not wavered.” see 


Librarians 


Remedial Reading and 


Curriculum Consultants 


Wanted on yearly retainer fee to advise company on merits of different books to be used 
in classrooms, which this company leases to school districts. 


Specialists needed in all fields to advise company on the continuous improvement of quality in 
classroom books, other than textbooks, used by students from Kindergarten through Grade Twelve. 


Send resume immediately, as company plans to fly 40 to 50 people to head office, sit- 
uated on ocean, in late August. 


Write to: 
Dr. Frank Largent 
Vice President and Director of Research 
Educational Marketing & Research, Inc. 
1020 Prospect Street 
La Jolla, California 92037 
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Publishing 
Dept. 
American 
Library 


Association 


Chicago 60611 


ALA Rules for Filing Catalog Cards, 2d edition 


Based on the principle of a single alphabet arrangement, the new fl- 
ing rules supersede those presented in 1942. The official code presented 
here is very full and detailed. It is correlated with the new Anglo- 
American Cataloging Rules (ALA 1967). It covers much specialized and 
foreign material with philosophical and descriptive notes correlating 
filing principles with cataloging rules. Extensive and up-to-date exam- 
ples illustrate application of the rules. Glossary, bibliography, index. 
Pauline A. Seely, editor. Cloth. Ready in August. $6.75 


The Buckram Syndrome: 
A Critical Essay on Paperbacks 
in Public Libraries of the United States. 
Public Library Reporter No. 13 


This commentary on the findings of a 1965 survey explores publie li- 
brary use of paperbacks. Based on the responses of more than 2,000 
libraries, the report details the effects and implications of the paper- 
back revolution for libraries. It presents critical conclusions, based on 
the evidence of this study, about the minor use made of paperbacks 
in public libraries. Includes a bibliography and sample of the ques- 
tionnaire used in the survey. 

Marie T. Curley. Paper. Ready in September. ' $175 


Subject Guide to 
Major United States Government Publications 


A comprehensive subject guide to U.S. Government publications of 
permanent importance issued by the Government Printing Office from 
the earliest period to the present. Title entries are arranged by subject 
under LC headings with author, date, pages, agency of issue, and docu- 
ment number. Annotations, explanatory notes, brief histories, and refer- 
ences to other indexes and bibliographies provide added aids to the 
nature, extent, form, and use of government publications. 

Ellen Jackson. Cloth. Reads y in September. $5.00 


The Use of 
the Library of Congress Classification 


Reports the proceedings of a three-day, 1966 Institute held in New 
York. The Institute was planned and the formal papers presented in 
direct response to the need for guidance in the use of the Library of 
Congress Classification. The proceedings consist of formal presentations 
and discussions by LC staff and practicing catalogers on the nature and 
use of the LC Classification. Among the specific topics treated in the 
papers are: a review of the use of the LC Classification; its develop- 
ment, characteristics, and structure; special problems in the fields of 
literature, science and technology; shelflisting operations; cost estimates 
and timetables for changing to the LC Classification; and a summary of 
the general advantages and disadvantages in using it. A bibliography 
and list of libraries using the LC Classification are appended. 
Richard H. Schimmelpfeng and C. Donald Cook, editors. Paper. 
Ready in October. Price to be announced. 
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INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS 





Homer Fletcher, a member of Council from 
California, has suggested that candidates for 
the office of ALA president should be required 
to draw up a platform stating their position 
on various library matters. Council, as I sus- 
pected it would, has rejected this radical no- 
tion, but the idea is intriguing, and although 
compliance is not, in my instance, required, I 
have chosen to follow Mr. Fletcher’s suggestion 
and enumerate my major library concerns. 
They are as follows: 


* A more vital and responsive American Li- 
brary Association. 

9 A vigorous, coordinated attack on the 
problem of providing library service to the dis- 
advantaged. 

* The national mobilization of library re- 
sources through. cooperative statewide net- 
works of knowledge. 

9 Stronger state library agencies to provide 
the leadership and direction required by the 
expanding programs of state and federal li- 
brary aid. 

* The future of the book. 


I intend to speak briefly about some of 
these matters this evening and will then at- 
tempt to develop these ideas in more detail in 
subsequent talks around the country. 


by Roger H. McDonough 


To begin with our own Association, I do not 
think that we have paid sufficient attention to 
salaries, vacations, working conditions, and 
all those fringe benefits which would enhance 
librarianship as a career opportunity. We 
have no effective means for rising to the de- 
fense of librarians in trouble. We have no 
criteria for, nor means of imposing sanctions 
against, libraries whose policies and practices 
make them unfit places for librarians to work 
in. Furthermore, our Association is hampered 
by a data gap. At the moment, we cannot de- 
termine from our records at headquarters in 
Chicago how many members of our Associa- 
tion are librarians, by their own definition, 
and of those who so list themselves, how many 
are graduates of library schools accredited by 
the Association. Our professional association, 
in short, does not know how many of its mem- 
bers are fully qualified librarians. This kind 
of information is essential, it seems to me, for 
program planning and for the future growth 
and development of this Association. Fortu- 
nately, this situation will change when our 
new computer goes into operation this sum- 
mer, and we will then be able to obtain an ас- 
curate profile of our membership. The results 
should be interesting and instructive to all of 
us. 
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In view of the revolutionary society about 
us, and especially developments in the teach- 
ing profession, we appear to be passive and 


7 rather-delightfully old-fashioned. At times, we 


seem to make a virtue of our basic unconcern 


. for the bread and butter issues that affect our ` 
">, members. Only three years ago, for example, 
7 a former president of this Association, ad- 


"dressing, of all groups, the new members of 
ALA, said, “The ALA, quite frankly, is an as- 
sociation whose primary concern is with the 
aims, the mission, and the work of the profes- 
sion. It is not organized for, or engaged in, 
specific undertakings to better the lot of its in- 
dividual members in the hard, practical, direct 
way that a labor union is, for example, the 
American Federation of Teachers.” It is small 
wonder that the unions have begun to move 
into a vacuum that we have, by inaction, 
helped to create. 

I suspect that you are as bored as I am with 
the talk of a generation gap, and yet it would 
appear that those of us who came out of the 
“genteel tradition” of librarianship stand at a 
considerable psychological remove from the 
younger element in the profession which is 
uninhibited and, therefore, is quite ready and 
willing to tackle vigorously such practical con- 
cerns as salaries and other fringe benefits. If 
these young people are members of ALA, they 
want to know why we are not doing more in 
this area, If they are not members, they ex- 
cuse themselves from joining on the grounds 
that ALA is ineffective. It is symptomatic, I 
think, that most of the news and discussion of 
these matters have appeared, not in the pages 
of our official ALA Bulletin, but in the Li- 
brary Journal, where a number of our mem- 
bers have contributed telling articles on 
these and other related topics in recent 
months. It troubles me a good deal that many 
of our librarians are approaching retirement 
and will be forced to subsist on paltry pen- 
sions and/or social security—stipends whose 
buying power is eroded with each inflationary 
year. There is not too much we can do for 
these particular individuals at this juncture. 
We have, however, a deep obligation as an as- 
sociation to press vigorously for adequate sal- 
aries, pension plans, and all the other fringe 
benefits that will help make the lot of our li- 
brarians better in the years to come. 
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I have been discussing these matters with 
David Clift, our executive director, and with 
the officers and staff of the Library Adminis- 
tration Division, and the following steps are 
being taken: 

1. The Personnel Section of LAD is initiat- 
ing a vigorous attack on these problems. A 
special subcommittee on salaries has been ap- 
pointed and will start working immediately. 
The present Committee on Economic Status, 
Welfare, and Fringe Benefits has been asked 
to take a new look at what we are or are not 
doing for the welfare of librarians and to plan 
early, effective, remedial action. 

2, A general conference program is planned 
for the Atlantic City meeting at which this 
whole problem of professional associations 
versus unions can be explored. І should 
like to make it clear at this point that I am 
not against unions per se; Í do not feel that 
unions can, or will, exhibit the same concerns 
for the profession that we do. I think we should 
not permit membership in this Association to 
be either curtailed or eroded by our failure to 
act aggressively in these matters. 

3. We shall examine the entire role and per- 
formance of ALA in this area, through the 
Committee on Organization. If structural 
changes are needed within our Association, 
proposals will be forthcoming. 

4. The fourth item, and this is already un- 
derway, is to have the ALA Bulletin address 
itself to these matters on a continuing basis. 
Our new editor has already planned a series 
of articles in this area, and I am pleased that 
our own official journal is to be enlivened with 
some facts-of-life materials. 

It will be noted that these recommendations 
suggest working within existing channels by 
utilizing the Library Administration Division 
as the principal medium for pursuing and ini- 
tiating action in these areas. It seems only 
right and proper that we do this. ЇЇ, however, 
stronger, more focused activity is desired, the 
membership might wish to create a special of- 
fice within the ALA structure to coordinate ef- 
forts and to provide continuing guidance and 
assistance where needed. There are budgetary 
considerations involved here which might 
necessitate some hard choices between this 
and other activities that have become tradi- 
tional with us. I intend, as your president, to 
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keep a watchful eye on salary and personnel 
matters during the coming year and to work 
closely with the Library Administration Divi- 
sion and the Manpower Study which is being 
continued under another ad hoc committee. It 
is essential that the momentum generated by 
last year's conference and Mary V. Gaver's 
follow-up committee be reinforced by our con- 
tinued support of the Manpower Study, the 
work of the Library Education Office, and the 
Office for Recruitment, and that all these ef- 
forts be properly coordinated. 

The things I have been speaking of appear 
to be matters of self-interest and basically this 
is true. They are equally relevant, however, to 
the overall strength and vitality of our profes- 
sional library association. If we are to con- 
tinue to provide the high-level leadexship 
which has characterized ALA since its found- 


ing in 1876, we must attract and hold our. 


share of the brighter and abler youth of the 
country, and we must be in a better competi- 
tive position than we are at the moment. Be- 
fore leaving this subject, I point out that if li- 
brarians exhibited the same visceral reaction 
and the effective, cohesive attack in this area 
as they do when intellectual freedom is at 
stake, we should be much farther along eco- 
nomically than we are at present. 

Let me turn now from the internal problems 
of our own Association to another internal 
problem—that of providing library service to 
the residents of our inner-core cities through- 
out the country, where the white, educated 
middle class and/or the motivated immigrant 
reader has been replaced by the functionally 
iliterate, nonmotivated, and, in many cases, 
non-English speaking population. To the ma- 
jority of the residents of the inner-city, li- 
braries do not represent “magic doors" or 
"the way out" Rather, they appear to be 
merely another vestige of the "establishment" 
and are, for this reason, avoided or ignored. I 
do not mean to imply that our libraries are 
doing nothing at the present time. Many good 
things are going on. Within the Association 
the ALA ad hoc committee to work with the 
Office of Economic Opportunity has striven 
valiantly for several years to develop commu- 
nity programs in cooperation with OEO offices 
in various states. But the program has been 
beset with problems and little real progress 


has been made. The Public Library Associa- 
tion and the Joint Committee of the Young 


Adult Services Division and the Children’s... 


Services Division are also concerned ànd' dre - ^ 


groping for solutions. In Los Angeles, Balti- 
more, New Haven, and Brooklyn, to name sev: 
eral places that come immediately to mind, 


significant and exciting experiments have been. © 


made. These efforts, however, are- scattered 
and fragmented, and it becomes increasingly 
clear that а broad frontal attack must be di- 
rected at the library aspects of this overriding 
domestic problem. One of the most significant 
reports I have found on this subject is the study 
made by the National Book Committee for the 
Office of Economic Opportunity entitled 
“Neighborhood Library Centers and Services." 
А score of ranking members of our Association 
were involved in this study, which concluded 
that progress can be made “when library work- 
ers are appropriately trained and motivated to 
meet their clients in a nonjudging atmosphere 
at the neighborhood level.” The report went 
on to say, "Library services and programs 
which have won response from poor neighbor- 
hoods are characterized by aggressive, inven- 
tive, highly flexible, and personalized ap- 
proaches to individuals within the disadvan- 
taged community. The libraries which suc- 
ceeded in reaching nonusers were those which 
related books and other media, services, and 
materials to real life situations and needs 
within the experience of individuals in the 
community served. Such libraries recognized 
that effective service requires community-di- 
rected action by an agency that is ready and 
eager to reshape its program to the needs of 
the clients, rather than trying to fit the clients 
into existing program patterns." 

I agree with this conclusion and with the 
findings and recommendations of the Freedom 
of Access report that we heard in Council this 
morning. It is clear that a massive, coordinated 
effort is required if the library is to fulfill its 
proper social role in helping other agencies 
transform the nonmotivated, nonreading citi- 
zens of the ghetto into useful and productive 
citizens. In this effort, experimentation and in- 
novation must be the order of the day. We must 
be prepared for failures yet, at the same time, 
must be flexible enough to exploit those suc- 
cesses that come to us from programs that pass 
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the pragmatic test. This new frontier of Ameri- 
can librarianship must be attacked with the 
same missionary zeal that was displayed in 
pushing bookmobile service into remote Appa- 
lachia, the bayous of Louisiana, and other 
rural areas in all parts of the country. This new 
frontier is no place for the followers of the 
“genteel tradition" of library service to whom 
I referred earlier; it is for the young and the 
young at heart, for the kind of individuals 
who have done such good work in the Peace 
Corps and Vista. I hope there will be many 
young librarians who will rise to the challenge 
and who will plunge into this work with all the 
vigor and youthful enthusiasm they possess. 
To insure that our efforts would be effec- 
tively coordinated, I have recommended to the 
Executive Board that there be created a new 
ALA committee to provide high level direction 
to and coordination of our efforts in this field 
and which can work closely with the National 
Book Committee and with the appropriate fed- 
eral, state, and local agencies which are or will 
be active in this field. This was referred to the 
Committee on Organization (COO), and, as 
you know, COO's positive recommendation 
that such a committee be created was approved 
by Council this morning. I am very pleased to 
announce that Keith Doms, who provided such 
effective leadership on the Freedom of Access 
study, has agreed to chair this new committee. 
You will remember that my third point con- 
cerned information networks, one of the most 
interesting and exciting developments in re- 
cent years. l refer to arrangements that cut 
across all types of libraries—-school, public, 
college, special—within a given state and 
make it possible for any individual to tap 
all the library resources available. There are 
several of these programs going on at the 
present time, and we heard something about a 
few of them during President Roger Vosper's 
program in New York:two years ago. My own 
direct involvement with one of these networks 
convinces me that this ecumenical approach 
for the purpose of providing total library ser- 
vice is indeed the wave of the future. 
Accordingly, I recommend that we begin 
working vigorously for the creation of a na- 
tionwide grid connecting statewide networks 
so as to make it possible for all our citizens to 
have freedom of access to all the library re- 
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sources of the country. Án integrated system 
such as this, extending from coast to coast, 
would imply the use of the most modern 
equipment and electronic devices that are, and 
will become, available. There is talk of a new 
federal title to fund “networks of knowledge,” 
but with the current state of the federal bud- 
get, it seems doubtful that this will come into 
being in the immediate future. I don’t think 
we should wait for this, however. With or 
without the assistance of funds, we must make 
those voluntary, cooperative efforts necessary 
to develop information networks within each 
state. In any such venture, the fifty state librar- 
les can and must assume and pursue a vital, 
key role. This, at present, many are ill-equipped 
to do. They need improved status, staffing, and 
support to be truly effective. That they lack 
strength in sufficient measure at the present 
time must be attributed to indifference of the 
profession at both national and state levels and 
to the suspicion with which the average Ameri- 
can views governmental agencies. 

The problem is not new. Melvil Dewey, 
speaking in 1889 to the first national confer- 
ence of state librarians, forecast a bright fu- 
ture for state libraries, but, a decade later, he 
was forced to conclude that “most state li- 
braries were little better than ciphers." Ralph 
Munn, in his presidential address in 1939, de- 
voted his entire speech to the necessity to 
strengthen state libraries and noted that this 
area of librarianship had been neglected by 
the profession. Again, very little happened. In 
good part, I suspect this was due to the state 
libraries" preoccupation with rural library ser- 


- vice, the individualistic nature of librarians 


and their distrust of state control, and the out- 
right hostility on the part of many city librari- 
ans, a number of whom dominated the state 
associations for years. This latter situation has 
changed as the cities’ financial woes have re- 
quired the metropolitan libraries to look for 
help from state agencies, which are now the 
purveyors of state and federal funds. In addi- 
tion, university and college librarians, who 
used to stay aloof from the largely public li- 
brary affairs of the state associations, are now 
playing a more active and positive role and 
are, in many instances, providing a much 
needed balanced point of view to the delibera- 
tions of planning groups in various states. It 
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is clear, I think, that the strengthening of our 
state libraries is an absolute priority item for 
the immediate future. The tremendous social 
tasks confronting us and the increasing rate of 
change in our way of life require state library 
agencies staffed by highly skilled librarian- 
public administrators who can exert the kind 
of progressive and aggressive leadership that 
is required in our complex, mobile, and revo- 
lutionary society. The dissolution of a once 
splendid staff in the Michigan State Library 
and the recent turmoil in Oklahoma are symp- 
tomatic of the fact that all is not well in many 
of our state libraries. 

I call, then, upon this Association, the state 
and regional associations, and especially trust- 
ees’ groups to make the strengthening of 
state library agencies a top priority item. І 
call, also, upon the library schools which have 
largely ignored this key area of library service 
to study this problem and to focus attention 
on what the state library of the future must be 
like. The sentimental period of state librarian- 
ship, characterized by encouraging the forma- 
tion of small, inadequate, independent units is 
over. Despite the years of devoted and untir- 
ing effort on the part of the librarians and 
trustees involved, many of these small li- 
braries never matured as effective units. The 
need now is for skilled administrator-planners 
who can, in concert with program analysts, 
statisticians, and other needed specialists, de- 
velop and administer progressive plans for in- 
tegrated statewide library services based on 
accepted standards. | 

The foregoing sounds as though I аш sug- 
gesting that a new breed of library manager, a 
sort of public administration generalist, a 
nonbook oriented type is needed for the job 
that lies ahead. I do not see it this way, and I 
think it is quite possible to be a good execu- 
tive or library administrator, if you will, and 
still to retain a deep love and affection for the 
book. I, for one, believe profoundly in the fu- 
ture of the book, and I feel that in spite of all 
the electronic developments and other scien- 
tific marvels as yet undreamed of, our civiliza- 
tion requires and will be dependent on a con- 
siderable body of individuals for whom the 
book is the way to knowledge, cultural enrich- 
ment, and self-fulfillment. 

E. B. White had something to say about 


this in 1951 in one of his famous "Talk of the 
Town" columns in The New Yorker. Mr. 
White is now living in retirement in Maine, 
and I wrote him recently to say that I wanted 
to quote him and asked whether he would 
change his words in any way. He told me that 
he would not; that they are more relevant 
today than when he wrote them seventeen 
years ago. 

Apparently there is some question down at Rol- 
lins College about the future of reading. Rollins 
goes in heavily for picture language (the earliest 
form of writing), now called “audio-visual aids." 
One of the teachers at the college quoted Presi- 
dent Paul Wagner as saying that in fifty years 
“only 5 per cent of the people in the country 
will be reading." For this, of course, one must be 
prepared. But how to prepare? To use it would 
seem that even if only one person out of a hun- 
dred and fifty million should continue as a reader, 
he would be the one worth saving, the nucleus 
around which to found a university. We think 
this not impossible person, this Last Reader, 
might very well stand in the same relation to the 
community as the queen bee to the colony of 
bees, and that the others would quite properly 
dedicate themselves wholly to his welfare, serv- 
ing special food and building special accommo- 
dations. From his nuptial, or intellectual, flight 
would come the new race of men, linked per- 
fectly with the long past by the unbroken chain 
of the intellect, to carry on the community. But it 
is more likely that our modern hive of bees, sub- 
stituting a coaxial cable for spinal fluid, will try 
to perpetuate the race through audio-visual de- 
vices, which ask no discipline of the mind. and 
which are already giving the room the languor 
of an opium parlor. 

Reading is the work of the alert mind, is de- 
manding, and under ideal conditions produces 
finally a sort of ecstasy. As in the sexual experi- 
ence, there are never more than two persons 
present in the act of reading—the writer, who is 
the impregnator, and the reader, who is the re- 
spondent. This gives the experience of reading a 
sublimity and power unequalled by any other 
form of communication. It would be just as well, 
we think, if educators clung to this great phe- 
nomenon and did not get sidetracked, for al. 
though books and reading may at times have 
played too large a part in the educational pro- 
cess, that is not what is happening today. 


I do not quote Mr. White to disparage other 
types of library materials, but to focus atten- 
tion upon the value of reading in our troubled 
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society. His eloquent plea on behalf of the 5 
per cent of the population who may be readers 
fifty years hence finds a curious parallel in the 
remarks of Edgar Pisani who, in a speech to 
the French National Assembly .during the 
height of the recent French crisis, explains 
why he, a former Cabinet member in the 
Pompidou government, was voting to censure 
the Pompidou regime: 


Our modern society must not be based on illu- 
sions, We know—and none of us can be silent on 
. this if he has any sense of responsibility —we 
know that, whatever the political regime and sys- 
tem, 95 per cent of the nation's activities are 
quasi-identical from country to country. 

We are dominated by a mechanical system. It 
` js the same from one end of the world to the 
other, at least jn the countries at a similar level. 

The meaning of society depends on е re- 
maining 5 per cent... it is precisely because 95 
per cent of the nation's activities are frozen, 
crystallized, and therefore formidable that we 
must devote to the other 5 per cent even more of 
-the heart and soul without which society is no 
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longer bearable. 


What conclusion-do we draw from all this? 
The message Í draw is that the convulsions in 
our society in widely scattered parts of the 
world represent, in large measure, a revulsion 
and a rebellion against a materialistic and 
mechanistic world which becomes more Or- 
wellian and Huxleyish with each passing day. 
In such a world, the reader, in the sense in 
which White speaks of him, assumes ever 
greater importance as the person whose pri- 
mary concern is with the ultimate values of our 


. society, those cultural and spiritual values 


without which life ceases to have any genuine 
meaning. In such a world, the librarian, him- 
self a part of that "happy few" who care about 
the ultimate values, has a special activist role 
to play. It is the role at which we are at our 
best—that of the bookman-educator, whose 
love and enthusiasm for books and ideas is 
compellingly contagious. This is one of the 
chief glories of our profession. I suggest we 
remember it in the days to come. eee 
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William Shepherd Dix 


First vice-president/ 
president-elect 


by Rutherford David Rogers 


А rich array of academic degrees, committee 
chairmanships, directorships, international of- 
fices, consultantships, and honors has failed to 
inflate the ego of William Sheperd Dix or his 
ability to roll up his sleeves and tackle a 
tough problem. Slightly over two decades ago 
when the president of Rice University asked 
Bill how he would like to be the university's 
librarian rather than an English professor, 
Bill replied, *Not a bit." We have reason to 
be grateful that he reconsidered. 

А man who carries no excess fat in body or 
mind, Bill is the epitome of the tweedy,pipe- 
smoking scholar. Incisive in thought, articu- 
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late with pen or tongue, he stalks a tough 
problem with two hands in sparring position, 
but in place of eight-ounce gloves he wields a 
briar pipe that alternately stokes his thinking 
apparatus and feints at the issue of the mo- 
ment. 

Down to earth in his approach to practicali- 
ties, Bill is amazingly fresh in point of view. 
Tenacious when wrestling with a knotty prob- 
lem, he is a self-styled “committee man” who 
works amiably and constructively with others. 
More often than not the main architect of a 
ringing document or an ingenious solution, he 
hastens to disavow his part while giving credit 
to others. 

Although he received his PhD (in English 
language and literature) from the University 
of Chicago, Bill is a Virginian. At the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, he studied for his BA and 
MA degrees. His origins are echoed in his 
diction and are reflected in the easy courtesy 
of a natural gentleman. Yet there is just the 
suggestion of the Texan in his lean physique, 
an erroneous impression that undoubtedly 
stems from the knowledge that he spent 
1946—1953 at Rice University in Houston as 
English professor and librarian. Fifteen years 
as Princeton's librarian have enabled him to 
serve his university fruitfully while making 
superb contributions to many other causes. 

He has served as chairman of two of ALA's 
most prestigious and demanding committees: 
International Relations (1955—60) and Intel- 
lectual Freedom (1951—53) and was chief 
draftsman of the Freedom to Read Statement 
of 1953. He was ACRL’s executive secretary 
from 1957-1960, chairman of the board, 
1962—63, and has headed the Shared Catalog- 
ing Committee since its inception in 1965. 
Probably more than any other individual, he 
was instrumental in the passage of Title II C 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965 that un- 
derpins LC's National Program for Acquisi- 
tion and Cataloging. 

Bill presently serves on the advisory com- 
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by William H. Jesse 


and Daphne H. Townsend 


The day Archie McNeal and I first met, more 
than twenty years ago when he was head li- 
brarian at East Tennessee State, I felt he 
would make a fine addition to the University 
of Tennessee library staff, for his manner and 
his grasp of the profession were immediately 
impressive. A visit to his library furnished 
further evidence of his unusual ability; then 
after seeing him in action at a meeting of East 
Tennessee librarians, I was determined to 
have him on my team. On that occasion, one 
of the early speakers on the program gave Ar- 
chie’s speech: her points did not merely over- 
lap, they blanketed his. When Archie’s time 
came, he delivered an excellent talk which no- 
body suspected had been developed by that 
agile mind of his as he sat at the speakers’ 
table listening to and eventually applauding 
his unwitting plagiarist. 

In the fall of 1948, Archie became chief of 
UT’s Readers’ Division. He and his wife Billie 
moved easily in the social circles of campus 
life, both being endowed with more than their 
share of the graces and attributes we all hope 
to find in our acquaintances, colleagues, and 
friends. 

During the three and a half years we were 
fortunate enough to keep him, he was undoubt- 
edly one of our most persuasive walking com- 
mercials in favor of academic rank for librari- 
ans for he demonstrated an uncommon ability 
to identifiy with faculty and staff in any situa- 
tion, from committee work to presidency of 
the Faculty Club. His work on the committee 





Archie Liddell McNeal 


to establish academic rank for the UT profes- 
sional librarians stands high in his contribu- 
tions; the criteria the committee established 
and its proposals for specific rank were ac- 
cepted unanimously by the University Senate 
in 1951 and have been in effect ever since. 
Archie came to librarianship via the 
student-assistant/page route, working part 
time at Cossitt Public Library during his un- 
dergraduate days at Memphis State. After he 
received his bachelor’s degree, Cossitt made 
him a full-time reference assistant, and he 
never turned back. He became librarian of a 
Shelby County high school and worked on his 
BS in library science at Peabody during 
summer vacations. With that degree in hand, 
he was appointed librarian at East Tennessee 
State where he remained from 1936 to 1948, 
with three years out in 1942—1946 to serve as 
communications officer in the Far East for the 
U.S. Air Force. He began PhD work at the 
University of Chicago in 1947 and completed 
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mittes of the New Jersey State Library, Rut- 
gers Library School, Duke University Library, 
Harvard University Library, Association of 
University Presses, and National Book 
Awards. Since 1966 he has been a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Council on Li- 
brary Resources. From 1955-61, he was on 
the U.S. National Commission for Unesco, 
serving as chairman from 1959-61. He was 
also a member of the U.S. Delegation to the 
Unesco. General Conference in 1958 and 
1960 and was vice-chairman in the latter year. 

He attended the Conference of the Asian 
National Commission for Unesco (Manila) 
as a U.S. delegate in 1961 and was a member 
of the Asian-American Assembly in Kuala 
Lampur (1963). Since 1965 he has been a 
member of the Board of Directors of Franklin 
Book Programs and is presently vice-president 
of Franklin Publications, the nonprofit firm 
that plays a central role in publishing and cir- 
culating U.S. books in foreign countries, par- 
ticularly the Middle and Far East. 

Early in his career while teaching in Geor- 
gia, Bill made one of his characteristically 
sound decisions by marrying Jane Griffin. 
Jane and Bill have three children; the oldest 
is Martha, now married and living in Wash- 
ington, D.C., where she is active in working 
for integrated housing thus imitating her fa- 
ther who, as an elder of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Princeton, has worked vigorously 
for the same cause. Oldest son Bill, age 26, is 
now an architect after three years in the Peace 
Corps, and younger son Griffin is following 
both father and brother as a teacher of En- 
glish in the Peace Corps in Seoul, Korea. eee 





• Mr. Rogers is director of libraries at Stanford 
University, California. 





McNeal continued from page 881 
his requirements in summer sessions after 
coming to UT, all the while keeping up with 
his areas of responsibility at home. One of the 
hallmarks of expert administration, I have al- 
ways felt, is the fact of nondiminishing qual- 
ity of service when the top administrator is 
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THE FREE LIBRARY OF PHILADELPHIA 
SALARY OPEN 


Emerson Greenaway invites inquiries from 
qualified candidates interested in this top ad- 
ministrative position with The Free Library sys- 
tem. Responsibilities include: formulation and 
interpretation of policy; development of pro- 
gram goals; coordination of 12 million dollar 
capital program; development of applicable 
computer programs; supervision of total staff 
through subordinate administrators; mainte- 
nance of relations with other libraries, govern- 
ment officials, and community groups. 


Requirements: MSLS, 10 years experience in 
public service or processing in library work— 
of which 5 must be in directing a moderately 
large public library system or a major division 
of a large public library. 


For Further Details Write to: 


Emerson Greenaway, Director 
The Free Library of Philadelphia 
Logan Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 19103 





absent. In this manner, Archie’s administra- 
tive talent has been proved again and again, 
first by a war, then a PhD, and, at Miami, a 
three-month tour of India for the Department 
of State, plus summer teaching assignments in 
several schools of library science. 

Archie’s tenure as director of libraries at 
the University of Miami is one of the out- 
standing sagas of librarianship, successful in 
every venture, professional in every aspect, 
for to him the fundamentals of librarianship 
are a way of life, and every problem to be 
solved and every change to be made are stud- 
ied in relation to the profession as a whole. 
He has never been known to hold a narrow 
view or to have yielded to expediency. He is a 
strong and positive force for advancing the 
value and dignity of the library profession, 
and I have long held the opinion that his lead- 
ership is one of the most favorable influences 
librarians have going for them. eee 





e Mr. Jesse is director of libraries at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville, and Mrs. Townsend 
serves as his secretary. 
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Special Council Committee on 


This is the final report to Council of the Spe- 
cial Council Committee on Freedom of Access 
to Libraries. It is based on a questionnaire on 
access to public libraries, interviews with sev- 
eral national leaders outside the library pro- 
fession (which appear here following the re- 
port), and a review of relevant ALA activities 
for the part four years. Included in the report 
as Attachments are: 1) the full charge to the 
committee, 2) the questionnaire and covering 
letter, 3) Access to Public Libraries: Report 
of the 1967 Survey of Librarians, 4) the in- 
terview questions, 5) a summary of the inter- 
views with Negro leaders and with officials of 
the Research Division of the United States 
Commission on Civil Rights, and 6) the Re- 
view of ALA Activities. 


Interpretation of response to 
the questionnaire 


The stated purpose of the questionnaire on 
access to public libraries was to gauge the 
readiness of libraries to adjust policies, prac- 
tices, or facilities for the widest use by all seg- 
ments of society. “Access to public libraries" 
was defined as the provision of library serv- 
ices under circumstances that promote and 
encourage equal opportunity for employment 
and use by all the people. 

Has the questionnaire achieved its purpose? 
Did the respondents understand what was 
meant by “access”? Did they understand what 
the questionnaire was all about? On the basis 
of the information collected and subsequent 
analysis, it is our impression that the respon- 
dents understood the purpose of the question- 
naire. They were able to identify problems 
and made it very clear that they wanted help 
in solving these problems. They were con- 
cerned with “access” from an operational 
rather than a legal point of view. 

While only one-third of the respondents 
recognized problems in use of public librar- 
ies by minority or culturally disadvantaged 
groups, one-half of the public librarians and 
heads of libraries in cities over 50,000 recog- 
nized such problems; 69 per cent of the re- 
spondents said that studies should be made, and 
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The following is a reprint of the committee's 
report presented at the second session of 
Council held June 28, 1968, at the Kansas 
City Annual Conference. 
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90 per cent of all respondents indicated will- 
ingness to participate in studies of features of 
library service to minority groups. We inter- 
pret these replies as solid evidence of readiness 
and commitment on the part of trustees and 
librarians to participate actively in finding 
solutions to the problems identified and de- 
scribed in the survey report. 

In indicating their preferred focus in de- 
veloping service to special groups, librarians 
and trustees from the intermediate cities 
would focus mainly on the business and pro- 
fessional community, those from the smallest 
cities on students, and one-half of the librar- 
ians of the larger cities would focus on the 
culturally disadvantaged. These responses 
seem to indicate that in the areas where the 
greatest number of disadvantaged people are 
likely to live, there is substantial recognition 
of the needs of this group on the part of 
librarians. 

Another evidence of readiness was that 65 
per cent of the respondents replied that there 
had been a definite increase and change in 
service to special groups in 1965 over 1960. 
Further evidence of both understanding and 
readiness was reflected in the high level of 
response to all questions and the numerous 
suggestions made that went beyond the in- 
formation sought in the survey. Over one-half 
of the additional comments and suggestions 
made by 85 of the respondents focused on the 
need to better understand how to serve minor- 
ity groups through research on 1) nonusers, 
2) nature of materials, facilities, location, 
staff to serve minority groups, and 3) research 
on library publicity to attract use. 

Although not large in number, these addi- 
tional comments and suggestions reinforce the 
opinions expressed in the question on features 
of services which hamper minority use and in 
the question on categories of research which 
would be most useful. They also reflect the 
attitudes and interest shown in response to 
other questions in the survey. 


Recommendations 


The recommendations which follow are 
timely and cry out for immediate implementa- 
tion by appropriate units of the American 
Library Association for, as it is stated in the 
report to the President by the National Ad- 
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visory Commission on Civil Disorders, “Only 
a commitment to national action on an un- 
precedented scale can shape a future com- 
patible with the historic ideals of American 
society.” 

While our recommendations are responsive 
to the several areas requiring further study as 
suggested by the Board of Directors of the 
Library Administration Division in the Re- 
view and Evaluation of Access to Public Li- 
braries, 1964, they are definitely action-ori- 
ented and meant to produce more than mere 
measurements. Р 

1. It is recommended that a study be made 
to determine location, size, and kinds of li- 
brary facilities basic to effective service to 
members of minority groups. Existing guide- 
lines have been judged inadequate and unsat- 
isfactory. The Public Library Association 
should undertake the responsibility for this 
study in close cooperation with its Metropoli- 
tan Área Library Service Committee. 

2. It is recommended that a study be made 
io determine the adequacy of materials to 
meet the needs and interests of members of 
minority and other special groups. It is fur- 
ther recommended that this study be planned 
and undertaken by an ad hoc interdivisional 
committee for maximum results despite the 
fact that units within the Adult Services, Chil- 
dren's Services, and Young Adult Services 
divisions have already made commendable 
efforts in the area of materials and collection 
development for the disadvantaged and under- 
privileged. АП appropriate units of АГА, in- 
cluding the Audiovisual Committee, should 
be represented on this proposed committee. 
Along with the respondents to the question- 
naire, spokesmen for the Urban League and 
NAACP stressed the importance of adequate 
and appropriate materials. 

In particular, this study should consider the 
appropriateness of materials, the availability 
of materials, nonbook materials, needed for- 
eign language materials, and the level and 
nature of the collection. 

3. It is recommended that a study of non- 
users of public libraries be made to determine 
characteristics of nonusers, user needs, and 
approaches to minority group service. It was 
obvious that the respondents felt that through 
the results of research on nonusers it would 
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be possible to understand better how to serve 
minority groups. Such a study should include 
an investigation of minority group attitudes 
and barriers, library procedures, and library 
publicity and public relations programs. It is 
suggested that this study be planned and im- 
plemented by an ad hoc interdivisional com- 
mittee comprised of representatives of PLA, 
CSD, YASD, ASD, AHIL, ALTA, and ASL. 

4. It is recommended that studies be made 
to determine appropriate educational pro- 
grams for librarians and in-service training 
of staff for more effective service to members 
of minority groups. Respondents to the ques- 
tionnaire would like to know what knowledge 
the librarian needs and what skills are essen- 
tial. They want to know more about the sub- 
stance and techniques needed for effective 
in-service and continuing education programs 
and of the availability of such programs. They 
want to know how to retrain existing man- 
power. And, in particular, they want to know 
what library school curricula would be really 
effective in the preparation of librarians to 
develop and provide services to the disad- 
vantaged. 

It is suggested that this research be planned 
jointly by the Library Education and Library 
Administration divisions. It is further sug- 
gested that there be consultation with the Ad 
Hoc Committee on Opportunities for Negro 
Students in the Library Profession and the 
Special Advisory Committee to the ALA Office 
for Library Education. . 

5. It is recommended that a study be made 
to determine opportunities for. employment 
and advancement of members of minority 
groups in libraries toward the end of further- 
ing employment and advancement opportun- 
ities in American libraries. This research 
could be a landmark study in an area of con- 
cern where little has been done in definitive 
terms. Sixty per cent of the respondents felt 
that some type of survey was the best means 
of acquiring this information. Policies and 
attitudes in hiring, staff composition, advance- 
ment records, job seekers and openings, li- 
brary school enrollment and placement of 
minority group students are among the many 
factors relevant to the research proposed here. 
Others include recruitment, library policies, 
and attitudes. 


An ad hoc interdivisional committee should 
be appointed to plan this study. It should 
specifically include appropriate representatives 
of LAD, ALTA, the Committee on Economic 
Opportunity Programs, and the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Opportunities for Negro Students 
in the Library Profession. 


Comments 


We urge the officers and staff of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, the Council, and 
membership to study carefully the document, 
Access to Public Libraries; Report of the 
1967 Survey of Librarians, by Elin B. Chris- 
tianson. While the focus is on public libraries, 
we feel that the report contains much infor- 
mation that is relevant to libraries of all types. 
We suggest that all units of the American 
Library Association use the report as a guide 
for planning both action and study programs 
as may be appropriate. 

We recognize that public library trustees 
as official representatives of the general citi- 
zenry can play a major role in assuring mem- 
bers of minority groups of adequate library 
service and fair employment opportunities. 
We, therefore, urge the American Library 
Trustee Association to assume even more 
active leadership in the planning and execu- 
tion of information and action programs 
which promote and encourage library use by 
all people. 

We urge the American Library Association 
and its members to take advantage of the 
cooperation, assistance, and channels of com- 
munications offered by national organizations 
which represent minority groups, 

We recognize and commend several units 
within the American Library Association for 
their valuable work in the areas of materials 
selection, collection building, program plan- 
ning, recruitment, and training. However, 
many of these efforts are in the first stages of 
development, and it is too early to measure 
impact. 

Therefore, we unequivocally suggest that the 
development and improvement of library 
services to the culturally disadvantaged and 
underprivileged be viewed as a major goal of 
the American Library Association as long as 
may be necessary. 

We also recognize that whatever the Ameri- 
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can Library Association achieves is wholly 
dependent upon the attitudes and commitment 
of its members. Each of us—and it is up to all 
of us—has an obligation and an opportunity 
to help bring self-fulfllment to the deprived 
and the disadvantaged through relevant pro- 
grams of library service. 

The National Advisory Commission оп 
Civil Disorders concluded its report to the 
President with these words: “We have pro- 
vided an honest beginning. We have learned 
much. But we have uncovered no startling 
truths, no unique insights, no simple solu- 
tions." 

This statement is appropriate for the close 
of this committee's report. It is time now for 
all of us, each in his own way, to do every- 
thing possible to shape programs and services 
that are truly compatible with the historic 
goals of the American Library Association. 

The committee is deeply grateful to its con- 
sultants, Verner Clapp and Dr. Philip Ennis, 
to the respondents to the questionnaire, to 
Mrs. Elin Christianson for her report and 
analysis of the questionnaire, to the staff of 
АГА, to officials of other organizations, and 
to many officers and individual members of 
ALA who have cooperated and assisted the 
committee in its work. 

In behalf of the committee, I recommend 
adoption of this report. We further recom- 
mend that, having discharged its responsi- 
bilities, the Special Council Committee on 
Freedom of Access to Libraries be dissolved 
and that its responsibilities and concerns be 
made the responsibilities and concerns of all 
policy-making bodies and operating units of 


Respectfully submitted, 

Mrs. Donoruvy D. CORRIGAN 
Hovr R. GALVIN 

RICHARD HARWELL 

ROBERT RoHLF 

Howarp M. Коте 

Mns. Аск C. Rusk 

Joun E. Ѕсотт 

Keira Doms, chairman 


INTERVIEW REPORT 


While the charge to the committee focused 
clearly on determining areas for research and 
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further study, the chairman, at the commit- 
tee’s request, undertook to interview selected 
national spokesmen for minority groups in 
order to gather current information and-opin- 
ions to help provide a framework for the 
proposals made in this report. However, due 
to the extent and immediacy of the problems 
facing this nation, only national spokesmen 
for black people were interviewed at this time. 
Because these interviews were meaningful, it 
is recommended that the American Library 
Association consult national spokesmen for 
other minority groups as soon as possible. 

Seven questions were formulated for use as 
interview guidelines. In view of time limita- 
tions and organizational policies, the inter- 
views were informal and cannot be regarded 
as having produced scientifically controlled 
data. Some questions were answered in spe- 
cific terms, and others were not. As a result, 
the views and suggestions summarized here 
represent a compilation of comments and 
suggestions expressed informally by the inter- 
viewees. 


Congress on Racial Equality (CORE), 
Roy Innis, associate director. In describ- 
ing the position of his organization, Mr. Innis 
noted that integration is not a goal of CORE. 
With regard to the relevancy of service in- 
stitutions, he stated, “They can be relevant 
only if institutions are institutions of the area 
itself.” What this means is that local residents 
of “so-called ghettos” must have 1) power to 
manage and control their institutions and that 
2) this control is central to relevancy of all 
community services, including libraries. 


National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People (NAACP), June 
Shagaloff, director for education pro- 
gram. In Miss Shagaloff's judgment, if the 
public library is really to become relevant, it 
must begin at the beginning and include Ne- 
groes and other representatives of minority 
groups on boards of trustees of public librar- 
jes. She cited failure to do this and the failure 
of public libraries to employ Negroes and white 
people equally as two glaring deficiencies that 
demand immediate rectification. In addition, 
Miss Shagaloff stressed the fact that Negroes 
must be made aware of public library services 
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and that they must be made to feel welcome 
by public libraries and their staffs. 

She also urged the library profession and 
all schools that offer courses in library science 
at all levels “to recruit Negro applicants in 
an affirmative way." 

Miss Shagaloff expressed the opinion that 
libraries have not provided adequate coverage 
of Negro history and culture in their collec- 
tions. She, therefore, recommended that the 
American Library Association and local li- 
braries work swiftly and cooperatively to 
identify and correct such deficiencies as 
quickly as possible. She emphasized repeat- 
edly the significance that broader understand- 
ing of Negro history and culture holds for 
both black and white citizens. She also sug- 
gested that in-service training programs on 
Negro history should be provided for mem- 
bers of library staffs. Libraries were urged to 
use every means possible to promote actively 
the subject of Negro history through lectures, 
discussion programs, films, reading lists, and 
other appropriate devices. 

Miss Shagaloff offered to make available 
to АГА the full cooperation of NAACP in the 
distribution of any relevant materials that 
promote and encourage equal opportunity for 
employment and use of public libraries by all 
people. 


National Urban League, Frank L. Stanly, 
Jr., education director. Mr. Stanly ex- 
pressed the opinion that Negroes are gener- 
ally indifferent to, or unaware of, the public 
library and suggested that greater encourage- 
ment must be given to them to use libraries. 
He emphasized the value of "outreach pro- 
grams" in the ghettos and suggested maxi- 
mum utilization of neighborhood manpower 
for such projects. He also stressed the im- 
portance of the library's joining with other 
community groups for total planning at all 
levels. 

It was suggested by Mr. Stanly that “we 
should build on the new concerns of Negro 
parents" and that libraries must stock appro- 
priate materials and utilize a variety of in- 
formational media. But above all, means must 
somehow be found to make books, reading, 
and libraries more exciting. 


He also offered to ALA the assistance and 
cooperation of the Urban League for dissemi- 
nation of information and assistance with 
specific programs, such as career conferences. 


John Hope Franklin, chairman, History 
Department, University of Chicago. Mr. 
Franklin disavowed any special knowledge of 
public libraries or community affairs because 
of his career-long identification with aca- 
demic life and affairs. However, he pointed 
out that small southern public libraries con- 
tinue to remain as symbols of white suprem- 
acy even when library boards and staff mem- 
bers are not prejudiced. Аз a result, he urged 
that massive, aggressive promotional pro- 
grams be undertaken to counteract the deeply 
ingrained belief that facilities such as librar- 
ies are off-limits to nonwhites. 

For ghetto children, he favored head-start 
type programs and suggested that libraries 
sponsor informal Negro history study groups 
to help fill an existing vacuum. 


United States Commission on Civil 
Rights, Mrs. Eunice Grier, director, Re- 
search Division and Mrs. Carol Kalish, 
assistant director, Research Division. 
The purpose of this interview was to seek 
advice and information concerning studies of 
patterns of discrimination in employment and 
promotion of minority group members. It was 
reported by Mrs. Grier and Mrs. Kalish that 
so far as they knew no professional associa- 
tion had ever undertaken such a study or 
studies, nor had the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights made any definitive studies. Therefore, 
it was their suggestion that, as a first step, 
the American Library Association prepare 
and distribute a sample questionnaire to se- 
lected respondents to acquire facts and build 
up support for acceptability of such a study. 

It was further suggested that simple head- 
counts of members of minority groups em- 
ployed in public libraries could possibly be 
made in cooperation with an organization 
such as the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation. 

They also noted that employment oppor- 
tunities in public libraries will be far more 
attractive when salaries are upgraded to 
higher levels. еее 
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IT'S JUST THE COMPUTER AGAIN 


impressions of SLA 


by Shirley Olofson 





Despite, or in ignorance of, predictions that 
the entire Pacific Coast was to fall into the 
ocean on June 5, 1700 librarians came to Cali- 
fornia to attend the fifty-ninth Conference of 
the Special Libraries Association, to tour the 
city and Disneyland, and to live in the Stat- 
ler-Hilton Hotel, three blocks from the Good 
Samaritan Hospital, in the heart of sprawling 
Los Ángeles. 

In the days preceding the meetings, they 
boarded planes, trains, cars, and buses. In one 
plane, three librarians sat working on papers 
which, unknown to them, all said the same 
thing. On another plane, an information spe- 
cialist fended off the attentions of a flying 
salesman. Finally, in desperation, and with an 
eye to testing the "professional image," she 
said in frosted tones of Victorian dignity, 
“Sir, don't you realize that Pm a Librarian?” 
“Qh! oh, Ma’am,” he said, “I’m so sorry, I 
didn’t know," and retired in confusion and 
shame to his seat. 

In the hotel, early arrivers wandered 
through the halls, confused by travel and time 
changes, hoping wearily to find a friend who 
could tell them what day it was. Or they sat in 
restaurants trying to find external evidence 
that the one sitting next to them was another 
librarian and, therefore, safe to talk to. 


The conference began on Sunday, June 2, 
at the Los Angeles Music Center with a cham- 
pagne reception and buffet which was long on 
champagne and hors d’oeuvres and short on 
real food. The tone of the conference was set 
during the first General Session following 
the buffet. As Ruth Atwood of the University 
of Louisville later noted in her paper, the 
computer is the Mt. Everest of the library 
world. William H. Pickering’s keynote address 
“The Computer as Librarian” was devoted to 
the computer, as were many of the papers 
which followed. And like so many of the suc- 
ceding papers, it restated what everyone al- 
ready knew. 

At some time in the golden past, confer- 
ences were held in which members of the 
learned professions announced breakthroughs 
in knowledge to their fellows. Perhaps this is 
no longer important since the innovator has 
ample opportunity to publish his discoveries 
in the professional journals. However, it 
seemed almost axiomatic that if the listener 
knew enough to understand what was being 
said, he already knew everything that a paper 





è Shirley Olofson is Information Specialist at 
the University of Kentucky, Lexington. 
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covered. If he did not understand the lecture, 
he was able to comfort himself in that there 
were others who did understand, only to fur- 
ther realize that to those understanding peo- 
ple, the information was nothing new. 

Speakers come to conferences to present pa- 
pers and to receive feed-back from their audi- 
ences. Those who are not speaking come to 
meet old friends, attach faces to names, find 
people they can use in the future, visit the 
exhibits, tour the area, or just plain get away 
from the job for a while. It might seem, there- 
fore, that each conference should be divided 
into two sections. Їп one, the speakers would 
sit together in a large room, and each would 
deliver his paper to the others, who would 
feel free to argue and disagree (something 
they seem less likely to do when nonspeakers 
are present). Those not giving papers, on the 
other hand, would be free to mingle, meet 
people with similar problems, and go on tours. 
In the evenings, both groups might come to- 
gether in the hospitality suites, for, after all, 
a speaker who has ceased speaking is no longer 
a speaker, and nonspeakers are all, hopefully, 
potential speakers. 

This plan, of course, ignores the fact that at 
the SLA Conference there were papers emi- 
nently worth hearing, papers in which those 
who did not understand were led to under- 
standing, and those who already knew were 
given new insights. It also ignores the rein- 
forcement effect. Something said over and 
over, as the advertisers know, may become in- 
telligible through repetition. And, if one finds 
that 40 per cent of those who have tried a cer- 
tain technique have encountered and solved 
the same problem, it may given him courage 
to proceed in the area himself. But it does 
seem Шаї the conferee should not have to at- 
tend so many sessions to find out about those 
40 per cent, or to find the one paper that illu- 
minates, rather than rehashes. 

For all.practical purposes, the conference 
ended with the cocktail hour and a Mexican 
fiesta banquet Thursday night. The room was 
decorated with piñatas and Mexican favors for 
all. The menu included roast sliced tenderloin 
of beef Acapulco (which was rather like roast 
beef), Blue Lake string beans con pimientos, 
and ice cream bombe with zabaglioni-type 
sauce. 
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Elizabeth Usher presided with grace and 
humor. There was an invocation, introduc- 
tions were made, and awards given. Those re- 
sponsible for the complex work of arranging 
the conference were rightfully praised and ap- 
plauded. Members of the Ballet Folklorico 
wandered, playing between the tables. The 
Ballet Folklorico announced a tribute to Sena- 
tor Robert Kennedy, and played “Vaya con 
Dios," for the benefit of the American audi- 
ence, following it immediately, and without 
announcement, with “La Golondrina,” the tra- 
ditional Mexican song of farewell, which says 
in part: 

Dear Swallow, beloved Pilgrim, 

My heart will follow yours— 

Hearing your song, gentle Swallow, 

I will remember my country and weep. 


And so, after days of meetings and hours of 
hearing of the merits of computers, everyone 
left for post conferences, vacation, and home. 
When one man checked out he received a bill 
for $15,846. “But,” he said plaintively, “I was 
only here’ six days.” “Oh,” said the hotel 










clerk, "its just the computer again.” өөө 
E. 

LIBRARIANS! : 

THE CITY OF LOS ANGELES has positions E. 


immediately available in branches, subject 
departments, technical services, children's 
work and bookmobiles, 


SALARY: $575 TO $715 A MONTH for those 
having at least 24 units in Library Science. 
(May start above minimum with a Master's 
Degree or one year professional experi- 
ence). 


WES 


Good opportunity for professional growth 
and promotional advancement in a grow- 
ing system. 


Students may apply during their last 
semester of library school. U.S, citizenship 
is required. 


Write fo PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 
Room 100 
111 East First Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90012 


ТЕЕ 


DUE 
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| А SWEDISH book- 
| truck, the Halland 
| Book-Trolley, has 
| been introduced by 
-} Library Microfilms & 
| Materials Company, 
| importer, under spe- 
| cial arrangement with 
i Bibliotekstjänst АВ, 
the service organiza- 
tion owned and oper- 
ated by the Swedish 
Library Association. 
It is a handsome piece 
of equipment and ex- 
ceptionally practical, 
rolling easily on car- 
pet and turning 
around its axis—an advantage in narrow aisles, 
crowded corners, etc. For further information, 
write to LMM, 5709 Mesmer Ave., Culver City, 
Calif. 90230. ў 





ROBINS Industries Corp. 15-58 127 St., Col- 
lege Point (Flushing), N.Y. 11356, announces 
low-cost magnetic tape line. Labeled “Park 
Brand," it comes in a variety of acetate, poly- 
ester, and tensilized polyester thicknesses; reel 
sizes are 7", 5", 344” and 3" and are in color- 
coded library-shelf boxes. Án introductory pack- 
age (RS-1) that samples all the tape in the new 
line is available to dealers. 


xod od 


THE 1968 Modular Pro-Gramo sound base for 
Kodak Carousel projectors features eleven watts 
of sound and is a completely self-contained pro- 
gramming center. The 23 1b. unit has completely 
sealed integrated micro circuits and physically 
attaches to the Carousel for easy carrying and 
showing. The unit is also a public address system 
with extension speaker outlets and microphone 
input. “Repairs, if needed, may be made in sec- 
onds," claims the manufacturer. This and other 
models are available from Pro-Gramo, Inc., 44 
W, 44 St., New York 10035, who will also supply 


a free brochure on request. 


NEW, low-cost card catalog combination avail- 
able from Demco Library Supplies. Made of 
steel, the vinyl-clad top gives the entire unit a 
furniture-like appearance. Four sectional, eight- 
drawer card catalog cabinets, self-leveling leg 
base, come in gray or tan. Additional cabinet 
sections may be added as needed. Leg bases and 
vinyl tops are also available separately. Colorful 
molded-plastic pamphlet cases are also obtain- 
able. They come in four decorator colors, jade 
green, sandalwood tan, bright red, and charcoal. 
Cases are made in one piece, cast from a single 
mold, have no seams, and the plastic is not af- 
fected by moisture or humidity. For complete 
information on these two items, write Demco, 
P.O. Box 1488, Madison, Wis. 53701. 
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А NEW chrome 
plated, tubular, steel 
stacking chair using 
sponge rubber backed 
Densylon® carpet cov- 
ering on the seat and 
back has been devel- 
oped by Vista-Costa 
Mesa Furniture Com- 
pany. Available in 
fourteen washable col- 
ors, the Densylon car- 
р ; Я pet covering is guar- 
Ax -  . ti anteed without time 

eem limit. The manufac- 
turer claims the %6” 
sponge backing on the carpet stops bacteria, fun- 
gus, and mildew. It is also available with tablet 
arms and ganging mechanisms. Durable, light 
in weight, it stands 3015" high. Shipments can 
be made within three to four weeks. Catalogs and 
pricing information are available from the manu- 
facturer at 411 E. Julianna St., Anaheim, Calif. 


х 0 * X 





BRO-DART introduces a standard system of 
media symbols in kit form for use in school li- 
brary cataloging of instructional media. The sym- 
bols are designed for use with the classification 
number. The full name of the media is indicated 
prominently on the catalog cards. Cataloging and 
processing kits include a complete set of headed 
and classified catalog cards and processing labels. 
Catalog cards are also available with headings 
but without imprinted classification numbers. 
Classification numbers are based on the abridged 
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edition of the Dewey Decimal Classification. Sub- 
ject headings are taken from the "Sears List of 
Subject Headings." The cards are designed to 
interfile with other Dewey-Sears cards. Address 
inquiries to Instructional Media Department, 
Bro-Dart, Inc., 1609 Memorial Ave., Williams- 
port, Pa. 17701. 


* + 


NEW Xerox Microprinter previews microfilm 
images and delivers enlarged prints on ordinary 
paper. The machine's 9" x 1115" viewing screen 
lets users scan rolls of microfilm or study micro- 
fiche images. Pressing a lever produces enlarge- 
ments of selected images on 8%” x 11" paper. 
For further information on this subject, phone 
Robert І. Stearns, Rochester Office, X-4265. 


AWESCO Industries, 
Inc, introduces a 
new, varied line of 
Norwegian-conceived- 
and-crafted cabinets 
and matching shelf 
components. Func- 
aps tionally styled to in- 
tegrate with  Rest-On-Wall's  steel/aluminum 
metal modules, which need no fastening to 
walls, ceilings, or floors. The units are com- 
pletely interchangeable, permitting rearrange- 
ments, expansion, or relocation in minutes. 
Cabinetry and shelving are in grained, genu- 
. ine hardwood veneers with satin lacquered oil 
finish in walnut, teak, or Brazilian rosewood; 
designed to blend with any decor and setting (ex- 
truded aluminum facings in uprights are in choice 
of natural satin anodized finishes). Rest-On-Wall 
single or add-on multiple bays (35" wide mod- 
ules) are simple to install А cantilevered foot 
piece serves as a fulerum to direct the center of 
gravity to the wall. Built-in fingertip-adjustable 
wall and floor levelers assure precision verticality 
and leveling. Support Arms (precision-cast alum- 
inum underpart, extruded aluminum overpart) 
are hand inserted into any 1”-increment num- 
bered location hole anywhere along the entire 79" 
high upright. All wood components are prefab- 





cued: d 





ricated excepting a.k.d. sliding door cabinet. De- . 


tailed literature and price schedule are available 
on written request to Awesco Industries, Inc., 
21 Voigt Dr., Hicksville, L.I, N.Y. 11801, atten- 
tion Roy Taff, Adv. Mgr. 
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CONCORD introduces new VTR-620 with elec- 
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tronic editing ready for delivery at. $1050. A^ 
smooth transition between scenes on a video tape 
is accomplished automatically and electronically 
‘by a push-button control on the unit, allowing 
for all three types of recording conditions: 1) 
when the recorder is stopped and started between 
scenes during live recording; 2) when dubbing 
inserts from previously recorded tapes, films, off- 
the-air recordings, etc, onto a single tape; 3) 
when mixing live and prerecorded tape segments 
onto a'single video tape. A sync controlled gate 
is utilized so that all additions to the tape are in 
phase with any previous information on the tape. 
VTR-620 allows the operator to create a contin- 
uous, uniform video tape. Another major feature 
is the use of ferrite video heads which increases 
the expected head life to 1000 hours. It also in- 
creases the signal to noise ratio which produces 
a sharper video image on the monitor screen. This 
unit is a helical-scan, dual rotating-head system 
using 14” video tape. Additional information may 
be obtained by writing Concord Communications 
Systems, a division of Concord Electronics Corpo- 
ration, 1935 Armacost Ave., Los Angeles 90025. 





by Marjorie Weissman 


BOOK TESTER 


Purchasers of a new atlas to be published by 
the U.S. Geological Survey may he certain that 
the binding will stand up to hard use. It will 
have been tested in the LTP-developed Universal 
Book Tester. Several dummies, each with a dif- 
ferent type of binding, have been made for test 
purposes. For this oversize volume—it will mea- 
sure 19 inches in length, 14 inches wide, and 
144 inches thick and weigh about 11 pounds—a 
larger than usual test chamber will be required. 


LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY REPORTS 
Published in the July issue of Library Tech- 
nology Reports were the following articles: an 
evaluation by William R. Hawken Associates of 
the Bell & Howell Mascot portable microfiche 
reader, evaluations of twenty conventional secre- 
tarial posture chairs based on materials prepared . 
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by Buyers Laboratory Inc., and a revised survey 
of photocopiers suitable for library use. 


NMA EXHIBIT 


When the National Microfilm Association held 


a convention and exhibition in Chicago, May 
21-23, LTP was there. The booth drew plenty of 
attention from librarians and manufacturers of 
microfiche and associated equipment. There were 
many questions about LTP—what it does, and 
specifically what it does with microfiche. Much 
interest was expressed in Library Technology 
Reports. The major problem among librarians 
visiting the show was, not unexpectedly, that of 
too little space for too much material, and what 
to do about it. Many, however, seemed doubtful 
that in the present state of the art, microfiche 
was the final answer to the problem. 


IRC 
Richard Luce, president of the Institutional 
Research Council, was re-elected to that office 
for a third term at the annual meeting held in 
Chicago on April 3. 


COMPACT SHELVING STUDY 


LTP’s fourteenth publication in its numbered 
series was published in July—Compact Library 


Shelving by Drahoslav Gawrecki. 

The book, an English translation of the Czech 
original, is essentially a study of the utilization 
of space. Together with six selected appendices, 


‘it treats various aspects of compact library shelv- 


ing and its history of use in America and Eu- 
rope. This is the first volume in which the princi- 
pal works available on the subject have been 
brought together in the English language. 
Compact Library Shelving, LTP Publication 
no. l4, costs $7 and may be ordered from the 
Publishing. Department, American Library Asso- 
ciation, 50 E. Huron St, Chicago 60611. eee 





FREE TO LIBRARIANS 













CURRENT ISSUE: NEW PERIODICALS REPORT 


Monthly issues contain complete bibliographic in- 
formation and editorial scope of new periodicals. 
Alphabetical and subject index provides instant 
location of any listing from Vol. 1, No.1 to 
current issue. Annual subscription only $10.00, 
Write today for free current issue and complete 
details to: "Department 250," 


NEW PERIODICALS REPORT 
BOX 4406 - NEW YORK,NY 10017 


















Professional Librarians 


required by the 
CALGARY PUBLIC SCHOOL BOARD 


The Calgary School Board has an кре program for improving library services. Re- 
warding employment is available for Librarians in the following positions: 
CATALOG LIBRARIANS AND GENERAL ASSISTANTS: Requirements 
include a B.L.S. from an accredited library school. Experience desirable. 
SALARY RANGE: $7,000-$9,000 per year. Salary placement is governed by experience. 
SCHOOL LIBRARY CONSULTANTS: Requirements include a B.L.S. from an 
accredited library school and eligibility for Alberta teacher certification. Enthusiasm and re- 
sourcefulness to work with school staff is required for program planning involving utiliza- 
tion of library resources. 
SALARY: Commensurate with education and experience in accordance with a collective 
agreement, | 
Apply in writing stating qualifications, experience, salary desired and other pertinent employ- 
ment details to: 

Personnel Officer 


CALGARY SCHOOL BOARD 


412—7 Street S.W. 
Calgary 1, Alberta 
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CITY OF EAST PROVIDENCE, 
RHODE ISLAND 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
DIRECTOR OF LIBRARY SYSTEM 


SALARY RANGE (as of November 1, 
1967) $10166-$12220 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS: Graduation from a 
recognized college or university with a master's 
degree in library science. Five years' experience 
which includes at least two years' administrative 
experience, 


CIVIL SERVICE TENURE, 11 PAID HOLIDAYS, 
2 WEEKS VACATION WITH PAY, 15 AN- 
NUAL SICK LEAVE DAYS (ACCUMULATIVE TO 
150 DAYS) PAID FAMILY BLUE CROSS AND 
PHYSICIAN'S SERVICE, MAJOR MEDICAL 
PLAN, RETIREMENT PLAN, 


Please send resume to Personnel Director, City 
Hall, East Providence, Rhode Island 02914. 


An equal opportunity employer, 








THE FRESNO COUNTY 
FREE LIBRARY 


Offers you the opportunity to begin and 
pursue your 
Professional Career 


Fresno, recently honored as an All-America City, 
offers the additional advantage of living in a 
progressive civic and cultura) environment. Posi- 
tions available for: 


LIBRARIANS 1 
MLS, $565--$654 


LIBRARIANS H 


MLS plus 1 year professional experience, 
$593-$721 


Plus generous fringe benefits 


Contact Fresno County Personnel Office, 
Room 102, County Courthouse, 
Fresno, California 93721. 


Phone collect (209) 268-6011 Ext. 533. 
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DIRECTOR 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Former Director fatally 
injured May 24, 1968 


Population served 200,000. Main Library; 4 
Branches, new branch to be built in 1969, 3 
Bookmobiles; Administrative Center for newly 
formed 8 county Cooperative. 


Requirements: Graduate library degree, ALA 
accredited school; five years of increasingly re- 
sponsible experience on a supervisory level in a 
public library. 


SALARY OFEN 
William H. Hippee, Pres. 
Board of Trustees 


Public Library 
Des Moines, Iowa 50309 





WORK IN NEW YORK CITY 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY has immediate 
openings for indexers and catalogers on the 
following book and periodical indexes: 


APPLIED SCIENCE & 
TECHNOLOGY INDEX 

ART INDEX 

BOOK REVIEW DIGEST 

BUSINESS PERIODICALS INDEX 

CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX 

STANDARD CATALOG 


INDEXER: Position requires assigning subject 
headings to articles in current journals after 


initial training. Subject background essential. 
CATALOGER: Position requires cataloging and 
classifying material for all age groups. Ex- 
perience helpful. 

Salary will depend on qualifications and ex- 
perience and will be reviewed annually. Many 
Company beneflts such as vacations, sick pay, 
pensions, Blue Cross, Blue Shield, Major Medi- 
cal, etc. 5 days, 35-hour-week, 


Send resume and inquiries to: 
Office of Personnel Administration 
The H. W. Wilson Company 


950 University Avenue 
Bronx, New York 10452 
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Classified 


Advertisements 





Rates increasing—-effective with the September 
issue. ALA members, $1 a printed line; nonmembers, $1.50. 


Current rates: $1.25 a printed line; ALA members, 75¢. 
Please state whether you are an ALA member when placing 
your advertisement. Copy receipt and cancellation deadline: 
six weeks preceding date of issue. If voucher forms are re- 
quired, submit them with duplicate copy of our invoice to 
the Classified Department. 


Advertisers—please check your ads! We'd like to check each 
Want Ad to make sure it is printed just the way you want it 
but in such a fast, large volume operation it just isn't possi- 
ble. Each od is carefully proofread, of course, but still an 
error can occur in content or classification. 

If you find an error in your ad, and if you notify us 
immediately after its initial publication, we'll be responsible 
for correction. But, if error continues after first publication 
and we are not notifled of the error immediately, the re- 
sponsibility is yours. 


FOR SALE 


IRREGULAR Serials are one of our specialties. Foreign 
books and periodicals, current and out-of-print. Albert J. 
Phiebig, Box 352, White plains, NY 

OUT-OF-PRINT, Colonial "'out-of-print" Book Service, 
inc., specialists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indexes (Granger: Essay & General Litera- 
ture, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biography, Lamont, Speech, 
etc.]. Want lists invited 23 E. 4 St., New York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation and key 
to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign language classics. 
Interlinear Editions: Caesar's Gallic War, Cicero's Ora- 
tions, or Virgil's Aeneid. Each $3.75. Write for free cata- 
log of other translations. Translation Publishing Co., Р.О. 
Box 34, Eastchester, NY 10709. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles stocked. 
Sets, files, back issues, Ask about our unique Buying List 
Plan. Canner's ALA Dept., Boston 02120. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, Eastern, Western, 
and Midwestern editions. Monthly Index—$10 yr. Cumu- 
lated (6 mos, & annual]—$15. Annuals available 1960 
thru 1967—$10 ea. INDEX, 1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, OR 
97330. 

WANT lists get prompt attention, wide search, reasonable 
prices from International Bookfinders, Box 3003-ALA, Bev- 
erly Hills, CA. 

"OCCUPATIONS Filing Plon" by Wilma Bennett. Alpha- 
betical fields-of-work subject headings. Directions for 
filing and list of headings only, $2. Complete set includ- 
ing labels for ihe 270 fields of work, 501 cross refer- 
ences, and 58 items of supplementary information, $14 
postpaid. Paste labels on your own folders їо set up your 
vertical! file of pamphlets on occupational information. 
Sterling Powers Publishing Co., 18 Palmer St., Athens, OH 
45701. 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. Largest and 
best selections anywhere. Please send us your list of Du- 


plicates for Sole. Abrahams Magazine Services, Inc., Se- 
rial Dept., 56 E. 13 St., New York 10003. 

UNION and Lobour Speakers Handbook {Australian}. How 
to avoid unemployment, etc, Bound $2, paperback $1.60 
to Bala Press, Balo, №. Wales, United Kingdom. 

BOOKS located for you. Any out-of-print title. Free search- 
ing. Never an obligation to buy any book. We will lo- 
cate 1 or 1000 books for you. Write Brainard Book Co., 
Box 444AL, La Grange, IL 60525. 

FIND any individual microfiche film in your collection with 
new, 1968 copyrighted monograph "Automated Library 
Search and Retrieval Technique for Microfiche Films, by 
ERIC Numbers, by COSATI Field Numbers, by Subject 
Areas and by Authors, as Listed.'' Makes use of Hollerith 
card sorter, by IBM. Describes the procedures and in- 
cludes sample card and coding pages. Now available for 
$5. Sample packet of punched cards, on the subject of 
gifted children, also available. Punch your own search 
and retrieval cards according to your own holdings. 
Write to Walter R. Hobbs, Jr., L. Sys. Spec., Roger Wil- 
lioms College, Providence, В! 02903. 

SPECIAL offer: 25th Infantry Division Yearbook. The 25-year 
history of the "Tropic Lightning” Division, now in com- 
bat in Vietnam, is depicted in a special, 400-page book. 
Price of prepaid single copy, $4. Send request to Albert 
Love Enterprises, Inc., 3101 McCall Dr., Doraville, GA 
30040. 

BEST offer. Complete set with index and atlas. The Official 
Records of the Civil War ("The War of the Rebellion''] 
of the Union and Confederate Armies. Buckram, excellent 
condition. Wire or phone J. W. Murphy, Sarnia, Ontario 
(519) 819-4344; P.O., J. W. Murphy, R.R, #1, Comla- 
chie, Ontario, Canada. 

NEW pamphlet system. The SHA-FRAME system is rapidly 
replacing inefficient vertical files in libraries. New concept 
offers great savings in time and money. Illustrated manual 
provides complete details. Send $1 to SHA-FRAME, 437 
Jennings Av., Salem, OH 44460. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PERMANENT time cataloging position sought in USA or 
Canada. MLS MA [French literature), 10 years study 
French, 6 Spanish, 2 German, 3 Russian; 8 months resi- 
dence in Fronce, 3 years experience university catalog- 
ing. Available summer-fall 1968. Write Ken Morris, 1512 
W. Bradley Av., Apt. C, Peoria, IL 61606. 

GEOLOGIC librarian fo relocate. Woman, age 43. 3'5-4 
years of library experience in Earth Sciences Geology, 
Aerospace. Training MLS ++ 70 hours sciences, special li- 
braries, IBM Programming, maps, information retrieval. 
College or research library desired. $10,000 minimum. 
Write B-460-W. 

CATALOGER. Woman, over 20 years experience in univer- 
sity, special, & public libraries, desires change. Good lin- 
guist: French, German, Italian, Spanish. Prefers academic 
library in mountain states. Write B-468-W. 

CHICAGO ——aádministrative position sought by experienced 
school librarian. BS, ed., ‘MLS, 15 yrs. exp. in ed. At 
present coordinating services of suburban school dist. 
elem. libraries. Desires suburban Chicago area, north or 
northwest. Available July or September 1968. Write B- 
470-W. 

MALE, sc. major, MLS, ovail. Sept. Public service, univ., 
coll., special. Write B-471-W. 

CATALOGER or specialist in Latin American material, male, 
25. Library science degree from an Argentine university 
in 1967, 5 years experience, technical and reference ser- 
vices. Write B-473-W. 

ART librarian, female (МА, art, history; MLS, ALA-school) 
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with library and museum experience. Interested in univer- 
sity or museum position in NY-NJ area or in Boston. 
Write B-474-W. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Worldwide 


CHIEF librarian. College of Guam, state, co-ed., liberal 
arts; staff of 7; 55,000 volumes, growing rapidly. MLS de- 
gree from ALA-accredited institution required. Salary .ne- 
gotiable. Fringe benefits {travel for family, low-rental 
housing, еіс.). Airmail inquiries to Administrative Vice- 
President, College of Guam, Box EK, Agana, Guam, USA 
96910, 


Academic Library 
Administration 


HEAD catalog librarian with experience at the university or 
research library level and the ability to direct staff of 
professionals and assistants. Starting salary at least 
$12,000. New building, good fringe benefits. Write Har- 
din Craig, Jr., Ln., Rice University, Houston 77001. 

DIRECTOR of libraries, Wisconsin State University, Stevens 
Point 54481. Liberal arts university with 6500 enrollment. 
New learning resources facilities scheduied to open in 
'69-70. Candidate with PhD or MLS with additional 
graduate work and experience preferred. Sa.ary up to 
$18,000 for annual appointment, depending on training 
and experience. Contact F. Kremple, Dean of Learning 
Resources 

HEAD Jibrarian—community college. New building in prog- 
ress. MLS required. Faculty rank. Salary open, depending 
on experience and qualifications. Apply 1. W. Stephens, 
Pres., Frederick Community College, 520 N. Market St., 
Frederick, MD 21701. 

HEAD librarian for undergraduate campus of growing pri- 
vate university. Attractive campus in Southern California. 
Enrollment, 1500. Collection, 150,000 vols. Staff of 3 
professional and 6 nonprofessional. Technical processes 
handled on main campus. Position requires public- 
service-minded person with ability to work closely with 
faculty. MLS from accredited library school. Experience in 
university or college library, as well as in administration 
desirable. TIAA, faculty status, month vacation. Salary 
open. Write B-472. 

THE University of Dayton is seeking a qualified person for 
the position of head of the serials department. Serials 
and periodicals collection totals more than 3800 titles 
and is being developed in depth as well. This is a chal- 
lenging position allowing self determination. A new 
$4,700,000 building is planned for the near future. Salary 
open. TIAA. Faculty stotus with rank not tied to position. 
Other usual benefits. Requirements: 5th-year degree, at 
least 3 years experience as serials assistant in a large 
university library or as head of a small or medium-sized 
university. Send resume to Bro. Raymond H. Nartker 
S.M., Dir. of Univ. Ls,, University of Dayton 45429. 

HEAD librarian. Person chosen will organize move of small 
college library (36,000 volumes] into new facility and will 
plan and direct rapid and vigorous growth which move 
will allow. Salary $9000-$11,000. Apply Robert V. Cramer, 
Pres., Northland College, Ashland, WI 54806. 

GROWING community college convenient io San Antonio, 
Corpus Christi, and Mexico desires head librarian and 
assistant (cataloger]. MLS in ALA-accredited school re- 
quired, LC classification. Good fringe benefits and salary 
schedule. Apply Grady C. Hogue, Pres., Bee County Col- 
lege, Beeville, TX 78102. 
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ASSISTANT librarian: Help develop a library for the new 
Hamilton Campus of Miami University. Establish reference 
service, assume administrative duties in librorian's ab- 
sence. Ideal for young, MLS looking for more responsibil- 
ity. Salary $7000 up. Apply Jean M. Lucas, Ln., Miami 
University-Hamilton, Hamilton, OH 45011; tel: 513-529- 
6889. 


Academic Library 
Multiple 


UNIVERSITY of Kentucky has openings for 2 general refer- 
ence librarians: reference, bibliographical and informa- 
tion service at library's central reference desk. Cataloger: 
will train a beginner with interest, aptitude, and lan- 
guage background, or give credit for experience. Special 
collections cataloger: to work primarily with growing 
tare book collection including some recataloging of cur- 
rent holdings. Also work with Ohio Valley regional his- 
tory materials and general materials of a special nature. 
Knowledge of and experience in this field required as well 
as foreign language ability. 5th-year degree required for 
all positions. Salaries open and based on experience, 
training, and subject degrees. Faculty rank appropriate 
to training and experience. No teaching duties. Tenure 
after appropriate probationary period. Month annual 
leave +5 legal holidays and special Christmas vacation. 
Generous sick Jeave. Participation in TIAA, major medi- 
cal, group life and Blue Cross insurance programs. Posi- 
tions open in July. Apply to Harold D. Gordon, Assoc. Dir., 
University of Kentucky Libraries, Lexington 40506. 

LAW Library. New positions open for experienced librari- 
ons { public services, documents, serials, cataloging}. Ex- 
perience in a law library not required. We offer an op- 
portunity fo specialize. Liberal salary and benefits. Pleas- 
ant community. For more information, write Richard С. 
Hutchins, Dir., Library, University of lowa, lowa City 
52240. 

NEW positions: undergraduate librarian, $10,000-$12,000, 
depending on qualifications: general reference, $7600 
and up, depending on qualifications. Miami University, 
founded in 1809, has ап enrollment of 11,000 and a li- 
brary of over 500,000 volumes and offers accredited doc- 
forates in 8 subjects. Oxford is a sylvan university town 
near Hueston Woods state park and 35 miles northwest 
of Cincinnati. Apply to John Weatherford, Assoc. Dir. & 
Univ. Ln., Miami University, Oxford, OH 45056. 

BRIDGEPORT University. There are 2 positions open on the 
library staff, one in reference and one in cataloging. À 
5-year ALA-accredited school degree is required. The sal- 
огу is open, depending on education and experience. 
There are attractive retirement and insurance plans, in- 
cluding TIAA, Blue Cross, and major medical. Month va- 
cation. Contact Lewis Ice, Ln., University of Bridgeport 
Library, 303 University Av., Bridgeport, CT 06602; tel.: 
366-3611, Ext. 240. 

WISCONSIN State University, Whitewater, seeks candidates 
for positions: Assistant cataloger. Salary range from 
$8000-$8700 for academic year with opportunity for sum- 
mer position at Ж of academic year salary. MSLS re- 
quired, and successful cataloging experience in Library of 
Congress classification system -+ reading knowledge of 
foreign languages desirable. Service fo begin September 
1, 1968. Assistant acquisitions librarian, to work under 
the supervision of the head of the acquisitions depart- 
ment. Salary range from $7600-$8500 for academic year 
with opportunity for summer posifion at 36 of academic 
yeor salary. Master's degree in the field and successful 
library experience. Service to begin September 1, 1968. 
Professional librarians hove academic rank and privi- 
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leges, university retirement system, Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield, sick leave, social security, and included in state 
retirement. Excellent working conditions in new, air-con- 
ditioned building with cooperative faculty. Write Stith M. 
Cain, Dir. of Ls., Wisconsin State University, Whitewater, 
WI 53190. 

VACANCIES exist at McMaster University Library, Hamil- 
fon, Ontario, Canada, on several professional levels for 
graduate librarians. Beginning salaries are at a minimum 
of $7000 and range upwards, depending on responsibili- 
ties and special skills. Requests for interviews are invited. 
Apply to Dorothy Davidson, Asst. Ln., Mills Memorial Li- 
brary. 

POSITIONS open: serials and government documents li- 
brarions, assistant cataloger, А-У director for fall quarter 
in new $2,500,000 library building at 4-year-old rapidly 
growing university. MLS required. Salaries $7500-$9000, 
depending on background. Send resume to A. |. Michel- 
son, Hd. Ln., University of South Alabama, Mobile 
36608. 

MICHIGAN, University of, Ann Arbor. Experienced grad- 
vate librarians: 1} Descriptive & subject cataloger (includ- 
ing classifying), descriptive and subject cataloging of 
microfilm copies of books in Short-Tite Catalogue of 
Books . . . 1475-1640 {half-time}; classifies and assigns 
subject headings to books in subject fields and European 
languages where competent (half-time), beginning $8000~ 
$9000; 2) subject cataloger & classifier in subject fields 
and European languages where competent; 5 years of 
professional library experience required, preferably in- 
cluding 2 years of subject cataloging experience; beginning 
$10,200-$11,600. Apply to Marjorie M. Tompkins, Pers., 
University Library. The University of Michigan is an equal 
opportunity employer. 

CAREERS for young and ambitious library school graduates 
with strong academic backgrounds in o major university 
library in a pleasant Midwestern town. Vacancies in the 
acquisitions, cataloging, government publications, and se- 
rial departments, and in the education, mathematics, and 
medicol libraries. Faculty status and exceptional fringe 
benefits including social security, TIAA (15% plan}, and 
life, disability, and major medical increases. Starting sal- 
aries from $7700-$9000. Apply to the Director, University 
of Jowa Libraries, lowa City 52240. 


Academic Library 
Services 


REFERENCE librarian to develop section in small liberal 
arts college. Located on South Shore of Long Island 50 
miles from New York City. Faculty rank, TIAA, and other 
benefits. 5-th year library degree and experience re- 
quired. Salary commensurate with experience. Send ap- 
plication to Martha R. Schmidt, Chf. Ln., Adelphi Suffolk 
College, Oakdale, NY 11769. 

WISCONSIN State University, Whitewater, seeks candi- 
dates for position of serials librarian, who will be re- 
. sponsible for selecting, claiming, binding, and cataloging 
serials. Salary range from $9500-$10,500 for academic 
year, with opportunity for summer position at 38 of aca- 
demic year. MSLS required, additional graduate work de- 
sirable, 2 years of successful experience with serials, and 
knowledge of DP applications to serials desirable. Service 
to begin September 1, 1948, Professional librarians have 
academic rank and privileges, university retirement sys- 
tem, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, sick leave, social security, 
and included in state retirement. Excellent working condi- 
tions in new, air-conditioned building with cooperative 
faculty. Write Stith M. Cain, Ln., State University, White- 
water, WI 53190. 


WISCONSIN State University, Whitewater, seeks candidate 


for position: Acting assistant reserve librarian, to work 
under the supervision of the head of the circulation and 
reserve department. Salary range from $7600-$8500 for 
academic year with opportunity for summer position at 39 
of academic year solary. Master's degree іп the field re- 
quired. Library experience desirable. Service to begin 
September 1, 1968. Professional librarians have academic 
rank and privileges, university retirement system, Blue 
CrossBlue Shield, sick leave, social security, and in- 
cluded in state retirement. Excellent working conditions 
in new, air-conditioned building with cooperative faculty. 
Write Stith M. Cain, Dir. of Ls., Wisconsin State’ Univer- 
sity, Whitewater, WI 53190. 


SCIENCE librarian. Oakland University requires a science li- 


brarian who will be responsible for science reference ser- 
vices, will assist in the selection and building of the sci- 
ence collection, and will maintain liaison with science 
faculty. А bachelor's degree with a science concentration 
and a master's degree in librarianship from an accred- 
ited school are required. The salary range is 
$8500-$10,000, depending on education and experience. 
Kresge Library is located 25 miles from Detroit in beauti- 
ful surroundings. Send resume to W. Royce Butler, Univ. 
Ln., Oakland University, Rochester, M! 48063. 


WISCONSIN State University, Whitewater, seeks candidate 


for position: Acting Assistant Reference librarian, to work 
under the supervision of the head of the reference de- 
portment. Salary range from $7600-$8500 for academic 
year with opportunity for summer position at 26 of aca- 
demic year salary. Master's degree in the field required. 
library experience desirable. Service to begin September 
1, 1968. Professional librarians have academic rank and 
privileges, university retirement system, Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, sick leave, social security, and included in state 
retirement. Excellent working conditions in new, air-con- 
ditioned building with cooperative faculty. Write Stith M. 
Cain, Dir. of Ls., Wisconsin State University, Whitewater, 
WI 53190. 


REFERENCE librarian. Professional degree required, some 


experience desirable. Salary open, depending on back- 
ground. Faculty rank and privileges. State teachers retire- 
ment, social security, group insurance. Month vacation. 
New building, rapidly growing collection reclassifying to 
LC. In heart of recreational areas. Posifion open now. 
Appply with credentials to Director of Libraries, State 
University, Bozeman, MT 59715. 


EXTENSION librarian to further develop the state TWX 


network service to physicians and hospitals in Indiana. 
Program to include seminars, consultation service [involv- 
ing travel in Indiana}, computer-produced union list of 
biomedical sericls in Indiana, compile bibliographies for 
physicians, and other services as necessary. Will supervise 
a clerical assistant and part-time Xerox operator under 
the direction of the medical librarian. 5th-yeor degree 
from an ALA-accredited library school and knowledge of 
computers required. Salary open. Fringe benefits include 
TIAA, major medical, month vacation + 4 days at holiday 
season. Contact Mary Jane Laatz, Indiana University 
School of Medicine Library, 1100 W. Michigan St., Indian- 
apolis 46202. 


Academic Library 


Technical Processing 
CATALOGER needed at Middlebury College fo direct re- 


classification of collection of 170,000 volumes from 
Dewey to LC. Some recataloging also involved. Experi- 
ence in LC classification essential, also good knowledge 
of cataloging principles; knowledge of modern foreign 
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languages desirable. Usual benefits; generous vacation. 
For further information write J. R. McKenna, Ln., Middle- 
bury College Librory, Middlebury, VT 05753. 


HEAD acquisitions librarian. State university with enrollment 


of 13,000. Expanding academic program iacluding all 
professional schools on campus. Centralized acquisitions 
for library system. Developing staff, acquisitions currently 
has 25 including 8 professionals. Book budget over Y, 
million, Department includes central serials record. 
5th-year degree, knowledge of book trade, and successful 
administrative experience essential, Sa'ary open. Faculty 
rank TIAA and all group insurances. Month annual leave 
+9 holidays. Position open in July or September. Apply 
to Harold D. Gordon, Assoc. Dir., University of Kentucky 
Libraries, Lexington 40506. 

SLAVIC cataloger with several years of cataloging experi- 
ence, preferably including experience іп cataloging 
Slavic materials, to perform descriptive and subject cata- 
loging and classification for Slavic language books and 
serials, $9000-$10,200 a year. Apply to Marjorie M. 
Tompkins, Pers., University of Michigan Library, Ann 
Arbor 48104. University of Michigan is an equal opportu- 
nity employer. 

SERIALS cataloger with experience at the university library 
level and with LC classification. Knowledge of languages 
desirable. Starting salary of $800 a month. Houston cost 
of living lowest of any major city. Write Hardin Craig, 
Jr., Ln., Rice University Houston 77001. 

CATALOGER—for junior college library. Opportunity to 
organize catalog department. LS degree from ALA.ac- 
credited library school, 1 or 2 years experience, working 
knowledge of LC classification desired. Salary depending 
on qualifications and experience. Write to Alice Free- 
man, Ln., State Junior College, Р.О, Box 699, Alexander 
City, AL 35010. 

CATALOGER—Miami-Dade Junior College. Centralized ac- 
quisitions, cataloging for multicampus libraries. Position 
requires master's degree from AlA-accredited library 
school and U.S. citizenship. Faculty rank and status. Sal- 
ary: start at $8640, but higher commensurate with experi- 
ence. Position available July 1, 1968. Contact M. Glenn 
Tripplett, Dir., Central Technical Processing, Miami-Dade 
Junior College, 11380 N.W. 27 Av., Miami 33167. 

CATALOGER for Health Sciences Library, Queens Univer- 
sity, Kingston, Ontario. Rapidly developing library re- 
quiries expert for this position. Salary commensurate with 
ability. Apply to Virginia Parker, Ln. 

HEAD cataloger to supervise and direct work of 11 profes- 
sional and 15 nonprofessional workers in state-supported 
institution. Requires graducte degree from accredited li- 
brary school and appropriate administrative experience 
including at least 4 years cataloging in university or 
large research library. Personal quolifications and experi- 
ence may outweigh length of experience and amount of 
formal academic training. $10,000 annual salary for 12 
months with faculty rank. Send resume and inquiries to 
NM. Orwin Rush, Dir, Florida State University Library, 
Tallahassee 32306. 


Government Library . 
Administration 


ASSISTANT director, technical services division, Oregon 
State Library, librarian 5. Located in Salem, capital city 
of 67,000 midst scenic, rolling hills and abundance of 
Oregon's Willamette Valley. Opportunity for professional 


growth and challenge in important position as assistant . 


to technical services director and with primary responsi- 
bility for work of an active documents/serials section. 
Builds documents collection and does consultant work 
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with Oregon's state depository libraries, Assists in plan- 
ning for automation of serials. Qualifications: MLS de- 
gree ond 4 years of experience, including work with doc- 
uments. Solary: $9120—$10,980, depending on qualifica- 
tions. Apply to Oregon State Library, Salem 97310. 


Government Library 


Services 
CONSULTANT П. Salary range $9420-$12,180. 5.years ex- 


perience. Degree from ALA-accredited library school. To 
supervise direct service program in 15 counties. 2 50-ft 
trailers in use in 9 counties on 8-hour, 3-week schedule. 
Collection and staff housed in Charleston. Staff of 4 work 
with trailers. Total staff of 8 to work with 12 libraries 
and trailers. Library with a bucget of $81,500. Staff and 
operation costs from state agency budget. A civil service 
agency. Usual fringe benefits, Apply Personnel Officer, 
West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 Quarrier St., 
Charleston, WV 25311. 


LIBRARIAN IV. Salary range $9900-$12,780. 6 years ex- 


perience, perferably in academic, public, or stote library 
agency. Degree from AlA-accredited library school. To 
coordinate cctivities under Title 111, LSCA, and to super- 
vise professional and semi-professional staff involved in 
reference, bibliography, and acquisitions at the state 
agency level. A civil service agency. Usual fringe bene- 
fits. Apply Personnel Officer, West Virginia Library Com- 
mission, 2004 Quarrier St., Charleston, WY 25311. 


Government Library 


Technical Processing 
LIBRARIAN 11: $8040-$10,440. Cataloger. 2 years experi- 


ence. Degree from AlA-accredited library school. To 
work with state agency collector and under supervision of 
librarian IY, coordination for activities under Title 11, 
LSCA. A civil service agency. Usual fringe benefits. Apply 
Personnel Office. West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 
Quarrier St. Charleston, WY 25311. 


Public Library 


Administration 
ASSISTANT library director: in a progressive community of 


40,000, located in the NY metropolitan crea. 35-hr. 
week, 4 weeks vacation, and other general fringe bene- 
fits. MLS reqvired, with ability to write, develop pro- 
grams, and capable of handling administrative duties. 
Salary open. Apply to Henry Thomas, Free Public Library, 
10-01 Fair Lawn Av., Fair Lawn, NJ 07410. 


AREA library director. For beautiful Sussex County, a 


rural-becoming-urban center in northwest New Jersey. 
Newly expanded main reference library, 2 branches, 2 
bookmobiles, serve estimates population of 65,000, Staff 
of 20. MLS and at least 2 years experience in adminis- 
trative capacity. 37V;-hour week. Civil Service. Full range 


. of fringe benefits. 12 paid holidays. 4 weeks vacation. Àp- 


plications are now being accepted for July 1, 1968 va- 
cancy. Send resume to Dorothy E. Henry, Dir., Sussex 
County Library, R.D. 3, Box 76, Newton, NJ 07860. 


HEAD children's department. Progressive city. Excellent 


staff. Outstanding program. New building approved. 
MLS. U.S. citizen. Experience. Salary $9165-$11,790 + 
unusual fringe benefits Apply Public Library, White 
Plains, NY 10601. 


COUNTY librarian to supervise librory program for 3 new 


libraries located in Clayton County, Georgia [Atlanta 
area]. Library degree -+ experience required. Send re- 
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sume to director, Flint River Regional Library, 210 S. 6 
St., Griffin, GA 30223. 

HEAD of adult services. Primary responsibilities involve 
coordination of book selection, public relations, and 
planning of community programs. New $1,000,000 library 
opened in 1965. 70 miles from Baltimore and Washing- 
ton. 4 weeks vacation. State retirement system, group 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield. Master's degree in library science 
from AlA-accredited school. $8200—$10,250 salary range. 
For further information write Edward B. Hail, Dir. Wash- 
ington County Free Library, Hagerstown, MD 21740. 

LIBRARY director, challenging position in the heart of the 
space industry. MLS required. Salary to $10,000, depend- 
ing on experience, Send resume to Mrs. R. J. Deason, 
Public Library, 430 Delannoy Av., Cocoa, FL 32922. 

HEAD librarian for growing Chicago suburb of 15,000. Pres- 
ent staff includes full-time children's librarian. Opportu- 
nity to assist in building-expansion program from the be- 
ginning. Salary open, usual benefits, degree required. 
Write В-445. 

LIBRARY administrator, with MSLS degree and experience. 
University community of 36,000 part of metropolitan area 
of 150,000 in heart of summer and winter sports and va- 
cation country. Head library staff of 10, book budge! 
$13,000, annual circulation 208,000. Liberal fringe bene- 
fits including hospitalization, insurance, retirement, sick 
leave, month vacation. Starting salary $9000. Apply Per- 
sonnel Committee, Public Library Board, 1204 Hammond 
Av., Superior, WI 54880. 

HEAD of children's services to supervise 2 departments, one 
of a separate Junior High Room. Annual circulation of 
both departments, 242,000; staff equivalent to 7 full time. 
Professionally trained, with a minimum of 5 years experi- 
ence, preferably some administrative. Current salary 
$8500-$9500, depending on qualifications. Recently re- 
modeled, modern building; children's wing new in 1965. 
North Shore community of 31,600 on Lake Michigan, 16 
miles from Chicago's Loop, adjacent to Northwestern 
University. Send resume to Helen Siniff, Ln., Public Li- 
brary, Wilmette, IL. 

HEAD librarian, MLS degree from ALA-accredited school re- 
quired. Growing community of 32,000. High, dry climate. 
Send resume, salary requirements. Expansion program in 
the planning. Apply Mrs. Alan Antweil, Public Library, 
Hobbs, NM 88240. 

DYNAMIC, capable administrator to head public library in 
growing community of 40,000. Graduate degree from 
AlA-accredited library school and administration experi- 
ence required. Month vacation, social security, sick 
leave, state retirement plan. Send resume to Trustee Vic- 
tor V. Bolognini, Rt. 2, Box 1610, South Spring Acres, 
Roswell, NM, 88201. 

MOVE WEST! We've got land. A site in urban renewal 
are for a new building, + 7361 sq. mi. over which to 
extend library services. On Dec. 1, the former librarian 
retired and on March 1 we changed from a city library 
to a borough library. We need an outstanding librarian 
to develop library services and plan a building for 
first borough library in the largest state. Yes, you've got 
to be dynamic, imaginative and all that, + something 
extra. If you have that something extra, write today to 
Mrs. Doreen L. Smith, Actg. Ln., Fairbanks North Star 
Borough L., 901 First Av., Fairbanks, AK 99701. 

COUNTY librarian for Northern California, 70 miles north 
of Sacramento. To administer Butte County Library with 
headquarters in Oroville, serving 80,000 people through 8 
branches, 4 stations, and a bookmobile. 140,000 volumes, 
500,000 circulation. Operating budget $310,000; $70,000 
for books. Will participate in new North Sacramento 
Valley Library Cooperative System for which Butte County 
Library will be a reference center. Qualifications: library 


degree from ALA-accredited school, 5 years increasingly 
responsible library experience, country librarian's certifi- 
cate for prospect of acquiring one within 6 months of 
appointment). Salary: $997—$1087. Position open August 
1, 1968. Apply: Clifton Mickelson, County Administration 
Office, Court House, Oroville, СА 95965. 


NEEDED—Ahead librarian for actively growing, 5-year-old 


public library of 30,000 volumes, serving a township of 
25,000. Present head leaving to pursue work for PhD. 
Staff includes 3 full-time professionals, 6 full-time, 
3 part-time nonprofessionals, + 2 pages. New, air-condi- 
tioned building. Budget for 1968 is in excess of $107,000. 
Title 1 LSCA grant funds, available in addition to gener- 
ous support from cooperative local government. Located 
near Valley Forge Interchange of Pennsylvania Turnpike 
ond the Schuylkill Expressway, 20 minutes from center 
city, Philadelphia. Library is autonomous but part of а 
cooperative library system. 5th-year library science de- 
gree -]- administrative experience required. Position open 
September 1968. Solary open. Usual benefits. Please send 
resume and inquiries to Mrs. Royal McGeorge, Tr., 198 
Crestway, King of Prussia, PA 19406. 


OPENING October 1 for head of adult services in public 


library in city of 30,000. Position includes book selection, 
supervision of department personnel, opportunity to give 
book talks, and do other public relations work. Excellent 
opportunity for young professional to obtain administra- 
tive experience. LS degree required, some experience de- 
sirable. Salary open, depending on qualifications. 4 
weeks vacation, 15 days sick leave cumulative to 90 
days, state relirement, Blue Cross. Apply Ethel Conrad, 
Hd. Ln., Public Library, 208 Linceln Way East, Massillon, 
OH 44646. 


HEAD librarian. Public Library, Northbrook, Illinois. Grow- 


ing North Shore Chicago suburb of 20,000. A $1,100,000 
new building under construction designed ultimately to 
house 105,000 volumes -]- audiovisual facilities. 1968—69 
book budget $39,000, 1969—70 book budget $57,000. Li- 
brary degree and appropriate professional and administra- 
tive experience required. Salary range $10,500-$13,500, + 
liberal benefits. Apply Douglas Downey, Pres., Library 
Board, 2236 Maple Av., Northbrook, iL 60062. 


HEAD of children's department. Serving a city of 50,000 


within easy access to the cultural centers of Lansing, Ann 
Arbor, Detroit, Toledo. 5th-year library school degree re- 
quired. Starting salary $7627. Retirement, social security, 
sick leave, vacation, hospitalization. Apply Mr. Clare Н. 
Sergeant, Dir., Public Library, Jackson, MI 49201. 


HEAD librarian. Progressive Milwaukee suburb. Must be ca- 


pable of directing a building program. 'MLS and some 
experience preferred but not required. Salary open, ex- 
cellent fringe benefits. Friendly, cooperative community 
and trained staff. Apply Mrs. Leichtfuss, Pres., Box 7, 
Muskego, МІ 53150. 


HEAD librarian for public library in college town of 21,690. 


Member of an 8-county library system. Building-expansion 
program being considered. MLS and administrative ex- 
perience desirable. Social security, state retirement plan, 
4 weeks vacation, and sick leave. Salary open. Apply 
Mrs. John B. Wright, 36 Westwood РЇ, Jacksonville, IL 
62650. 


WANTED: city librarian to direct, supervise, plan, orga- 


nize, and coordinate all library activities for a city of 
40,000 population. Requirements: graduation from а li- 
brary school of recognized standing + several years of 
professional experience. Virginia certification desirable. 
Salary range $7758-$9942. Fringe benefits. Apply to 
Drawer 1, Room 205, City Hall, Petersburg, VA 23803. 


ASSISTANT director for small community on Long Island's 


North Shore. MLS, NYS certification. 2 years minimum 
administrative or supervisory experience required. Begin- 
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ning salary to $9500. 377/,-һоџг week, month vacation, 12 
days sick leave, health and disability insurance, NYS re- 
tirement system. Apply Susan M. Thurber, Dir., Free Li- 
brary, 201 Е. Main St., Port Jefferson, NY 11777. 

DIRECTOR of libraries, Lower Merion Township, Pennsylva- 
nia. Philadelphia's Main Line suburbs. System of 6 feder- 
ated libraries service 67,000 people. 1967 budget, 
$320,000. New main library building completed spring 
1967; new branch building on drawing board. Full-time 
professional staff of 9; successful processing center. 
5th-year degree required, system experience and proven 
leadership ability important. Annual salary 
$10,500-$12,200, depending оп experience, usual bene- 
fits. Curriculum vitae to Thomas B. Fulweiler, Lower Mer- 
ion Library Association, 75 Е. Lancaster Av., Ardmore, PA 
19003. Р 

CITY librarian, serving population of 17,000, needed to sv- 
pervise and perform professional librcry book selection, 
reference and cataloging work involving adults and chil- 
dren; oversees the activities of professional and clerical 
employees, plans and coordinates lib-ary services, and 
performs related work as required. V/ork is performed 
under the direction of the library commission апа the city 
manager. Supervision is exercised over professional, cleri- 
cal, or other employees. Desirable quclifications for em- 
ployment: considerable knowledge of modern library sci- 
ence, reference materials, bibliography sources, catalog- 
ing procedures, current events, readers’ interest levels, 
and books and authors. Ability to speak and write effec- 
tively, initiative, resourcefulness, and administrative abil- 
ity, graduation from a college or university of recognized 
standing with a degree in liberal arts or library science, 
plus graduate work in library science, reasonable experi- 
ence in performing varied and responsible library work. 
Usual fringe benefits. Apply to Jack Harris, L. Bd. Pres., 
123 N. Washington St., Owosso, МІ 48667. 

HEAD librarian, county seat of 10,500 seeks qualified enthu- 
siastic librarian. Attractive library, retirement, 4 weeks va- 
cation, 15 days sick leave. Salary in accordance with ex- 
perience. Write Marvin ‘Humphrey, Pres., Champaign 
County Library Board, Urbana, OH 43078. 

HEAD librarian for a public library in Lake Forest, Illinois, 
a residential suburb on Lake Michigor with 2 colleges 
and a population of 16,000. About 60,000 volumes with 
a strong likelihood of expansion. Professional degree and 
administrative experience desirable. - Salary about 
$10,000, depending on experience. Wri:e to Mrs. Arthur 
Dixon, Bd. Sec., Lake Forest Library, Lake Forest, IL 
60045. 

LIBRARIAN to take charge of branch Horary in growing 
county library system. Graduation from college and com- 
pletion of 24 units from an accredited library szhool. Sal- 
ary $545-$663 a month. Social security, retirement plan, 
vacation, paid health insurance, sick leave. Please con- 
tact Civil Service and Personnel Department, 316 Mt. 
View Av., San Bernardino, CA. 

SUPERVISOR of technical processes, assistant director II. 
Western New York Library System, with headquarters in 
Niagara Falls, needs an experienced, competent adminis- 
trator іо supervise the cataloging and processing of li- 
brary materials, + a Union Catalog, for its 19 member 
libraries and contracting libraries, including both а uni- 
versity and a local college. Requirements: 4 years of sat- 
isfactory professional experience іп a ПЬгагу of recog- 
nized standing, 3 years of which shall kave been in the 
field of technical processing, acquired after the issuance 
of the professional certificate, and 5 vears of college 
training in a college or university recognized by the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, 1 year of which must 
have been professional library training in a recognized 
library school; or any equivalent combination of experi- 
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ence and training sufficient to indicate ability to do the 
work. Salary range $12,000-$13,800 in 5 steps. Full hos- 
pitalization paid, 23 days vacation, sick leave, New York 
State retirement, social security, 35-hour work week. For 
further information write J. W. Hurkett, Dir., Nioga Li- 
brary System, 2510 Seneca Av., Niagara Falls, NY 14305. 

CHIEF of reference and reader services in the central li- 
brary of expanding library system. Supervision of profes- 
sional and clerical staff of the general collection (fiction, 
business & fechnical, and juvenile departments excepted); 
selection, reference, eic. Staff of 6 professionals and 
some clerical assistants. Beginning salary $9422, with 5% 
annual increments. MLS -]- 5 years post-graduate experi- 
ence. Usual fringe benefits, paid Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 
sick leave, 4 weeks vacation, retirement plan. Apply As- 
sistant Director, Wilmington Iastitute Free Library and 
New Castle County Free Library, 10 & Markets Sts., 
Wilmington, DE 19801. 

ASSISTANT librarian. Oregon City, Oregon. Salary range 
$540-$625. Perform general library duties of a profes- 
sional nature under the supervision of a professional ad- 
ministrator. Graduate degree of a 4-year college or uni- 
versity and 1 year of training in school for library sci- 
ence or satisfactory equivalent combination of education 
and experience, Position presently open. Information 
available from Oregon City Civil Service Commission, 
John А. Buol, Sec., City Hall, 7 & John Adams Sts., Ore- 
gon City, OR 97045. d 

SERVICE-conscious librarian, with initiative, to head cata- 
loging department. City of 43,000, 35 miles north of Bos- 
ton, near seashore and mountains. New building to open 
in the fall of '68. LS degree required. $6800-$8000. Write 
Robert J. Vigeant, Ln., -Public Library, Haverhill, MA 
01830. - 

PUBLIC library director for pleasant, cultured university 
community. Progressive, elected library board. Building 
program: consultant reported, architect retained. 1968 sal- 
ary, $7500; 1969 salary range, $8500-$9500. Sth-year 15 
degree or equivalent experience required. Send resume to 
Public Library, 205 Broadway, Normal, IL 61761. 

WE want an assistant librarian fer a small library in cen- 
tral Illinois. Cataloging experience would be preferred but 
nof necessary; must be college graduate. Salary open. 
Write 8-474, 

LIBRARY director wanted. Camden County Free Library, in 
New Jersey seeks young-minded aggressive, information- 
ofiented male, library director. Would expect qualities of 
business executive and good administrative ability. Salary 
open, present range $9000-$12,000. Reply to Jon Miller, 
Pres., Camden County Free Library Commission, Courthouse 
Annex, Camden, NJ 08101. "This is not an easy job." 


Public Library 
Multiple 


RED BANK, New Jersey's brand new library needs addi- 
tional staff; adult, children's, and fechnical services li- 
brarians. Library science degree and New Jersey certifi- 
cation required. Salary from $6500. Generous fringe ben- 
efits. Apply to Director, 84 W. Front St., Red Bank, NJ 
07701. 

NEW area reference center located in scenic New Jersey 
shore area needs: Head of reference department, ‘MLS, 
appropriate experience necessary, to create and adminis- 
ter strong reference service. Salary range $7668-$9852. 
Will hire above minimum, depending on experience. 
Young adult librarian, MLS, experience desirable, but no! 
necessary, to develop new program. Salary range 
$6400-$8200. Children's librarian, MLS, June graduates 
accepted. Excellent working conditions in beautiful, new 
children's room. Participate in the creation of new pro- 
grams. Salary range $6400-$8200. New Jersey State cer- 
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tification required. Liberal fringe benefits include paid 
Blue Shield-Blue Cross, major medical, 20 days vacation. 
Delightful living conditions, within on hour of New York. 
Write or call, Julia H. Killian, Dir., Monmouth County 
Library, 80 Broad St., Freehold, NJ 07728; 201-462-1940. 

FITCHBURG, Massachusetts—home of the award-winning 
Fitchburg Youth Library and the magnificent $1.3 million 
Wallace Library—is pleased to announce 3 openings: 
Children's librarian, $7150-$8150, to direct services from 
the Youth Library and the new 4000-volume bookmobile. 
With a staff of 5 and an appreciative public, this is an 
unusual opportunity to continue and further develop a 
unique children's program under ideal conditions. MLS is 
required but extensive experience is not necessary. Acqui- 
sitions and technical services librarian, $7150-$8150, to 
coordinate an augmented acquisitions program, including 
a supervisor of processing, will assist you, and you will 
be given an opportunity to determine the feasibility of 
using newer techniques in this important area of library 
work. MLS and some experience required. Music and art 
librarian, $6550-$7550, а new position to be responsible 
for record, music and art library services from the Wol- 
loce Library. This is an excellent opportunity to develop 
much needed services in this field for ihe residents of this 
area. MLS and appropriate experience or education re- 
quired. The library serves as a regional Library for the 
Central Massachusetts Regional Library System and these 
positions provide unusual opportunities for professional 
growth. Write Arthur Kissner, Chf. Ln., Public Library, 
Fitchburg, MA 01420. 

LIBRARIAN I. No experience required. Readers advisory 
and reference. New $1,000,000 library opened in 1965. 
75 miles from Baltimore and Washington. 4 weeks vaca- 
tion, state retirement system, group Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield. Master's degree in library science from ALA-ac- 
crediled school. $7200-$9000 salary range. For further 
information write Edward B. Hall, Dir, Washington 
County Free Library, Hagerstown, MD 21740. 

LIBRARIANS. Branch heads, reference, and children's li- 
brarians needed immediately for newly established coun- 
tywide library system. Excellent opportunity with full ben- 
efits for experienced and inexperienced librarians in 
large county surrounding the city of Richmond. Master's 
degree in library science required. Beginning salary be- 


tween $7176-$9360, depending on position and experi- 


ence. To apply, send resume to Personnel Office, County 
of Henrico, P.O. Box 3-V, Richmond, VA 23207. 

FAIRFAX County, Virginia. Washington, DC metropolitan 
area, needs above-average librarians with minimum of 
accredited library school degree: chief of public services, 
$10,344-$13,860, -+ longevity increments to $16,056; su- 
pervisor of acquisitions, $8520—$11,400, -|- longevity in- 
crements to $13,200; audiovisual librarian, preferably 
with musical background, —$7008-$9384;  cataloger, 
$7008-$9384. Fairfax County has 5. S. + county retire- 
ment plan, annual and sick leave, group life, hospitol- 
ization and major medical insurance. Opportunity for ad- 
vancement with $5 million expansion program. Apply W. 
L. Whitesides, Fairfax County Public Library, 3915 Chain 
Bridge Rd., Fairfax, УА 22030. 

TWO positions now open. Public Library in growing com- 
munity of 56,000 near Lake St. Clair and just 20 minutes 
on,X-Way to downtown Detroit. Member of new County 
library System providing book display, ordering, and 
processing. Liberal benefits include 9 paid holidays, 10, 
15, & 20 days vacation, 12 annual cumulative sick days, 
longevity, city retirement plan, city pays health and hos- 
pitalization for employee and dependents, also $5000 life 
insurance policy. Degree from AlLA-accredited library 
school required. Experience not necessary but desirable. 
Librarian | to work with young teens and be responsible 


for young peoples collection including book selection. 
Salary $6182-$7017, depending on experience. Librarian 
Н, adult reference and book selection. Salary 
$7476-$8208, depending on experience. Shirley V. Bro- 
bant, La, Public Library, 2725! Gratiot Av., Roseville, 
MI 48066. 


OPENINGS for 3 qualified librarians: adult services head, 


responsible for reference, readers service, book selection, 
displays; extension service head, supervise bookmobile 
and branch services, develop book collection, plan new 
services; children's services head, complete charge to de- 
velop book collection, story-hour program, initiate new 
services, These positions offer challenging opportunities 
in a growing community for right persons. Minimum sal- 
ary $7500, month vacation, sick leave, state retirement, 
Blue Cross available. Apply to Library Director, Fairfield 
County District Library, Lancaster, OH 43130. 


CHILDREN’S librarians. Children's librarian Н, first assis- 


tant in children's department requires 2 years of experi- 
ence after library degree. Starting salary $8592-$9456 
with 8 years experience. Maximum of $10,224. Beginning 
children's librarian | starts at $7680-$8208 with 5 years 
experience. Maximum of $9456. Increases are expected 
on July 1, 1948. Fringe benefits include $5000 life insur- 
ance, 20 days vacation, $200 paid toward Blue Cross 
and/or other health insurance. Apply to John A. Oliver, 
Asst. Dir., Public Library, 1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, MI 
48502. 


LIBRARIANS wanted: Senior librarian, circulation dept. of 


main library, $7348-$8862, 1 year experience; beginning 
librarian for large branch and for circulation dept., 
$6696—$8079. Require degree from ALA-accredited library 
school. Liberal fringe benefits. Write Dan A. Williams, 
Dir., Public Library, Des Moines 50309, 


LIBRARIANS—-''Be all you can Бе” and grow with us. 


We need 1) a head of reference department and 2) a 
coordinator to supervise adult book selection process and 
collections. Both positions require graduate degree from 
ALA-accredited library school + experience. Salary range 
$7356-$8940; starting salary depends on qualifications. 
Smog-free, pleasant college town between San Francisco 
and Yosemite N.P. New 62,000 square foot building serv- 
ing Modesto and county being planned for 1970. Contact 
Stanislaus County Personnel Office, Rm. 305, Court 
House, Modesto, CA 95354. 


SUBURBAN Chicago needs qualified librarians as adminis- 


trators of small libraries, reference, children's, and assis- 
tant librarians of medium-sized libraries. You name it— 
we've got ЇН Salaries respectable. Challenges plentiful. 
Library development is moving forward dramatically 
within a recently organized system of 50 libraries. Apply 
fo Suburban Library System, 903 Burlington Av., Western 
Springs, IL 60558. 


TWO positions open now. 1) Central library librarian to 


administer central library; 2) branch library supervisor to 
supervise 13 braach libraries. Must have master’s degree 
from accredited library school and a minimum of 2 years 
experience. Salary $7761-$9003 in 3 annual steps. Apply 
Eudocia Stratton, 1400 North West Av., Jackson, MI 
49202. 


TWO positions. 1) Head librarían for public library expand- 


ing to new $580,000 buildling to house 87,500 volumes. 
Suburb of 28,000, 30 minutes from Chicogo Loop; mem- 
ber of state system. MLS from ALA-approved library 
school and administrative experience preferred. Salary 
from $7200, depending on experience. Usual benefits. 
Challenging opportunity. 2) Children's librarian. Prefer 
MLS or some experience. Salary open depending on edv- 
cation and experience. Usual benefits. Send complete re- 
sume fo Frank Durckel, 940 5. Michigan, Villa Park, IL 
60181. 
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OH, the place for you . . . Placement Service at NYLA Con- 


c 


ference, NYC, Nov. 17-21. Get Position Wanted or Posi- 
tion Open blanks from NYLA Secretory-Trecsurer, Р.О. 
Box 521, Woodside, NY 11377. 

EGINNING librarians: Business & industry, art, music, and 
drama, and general reading departments. Library degree 
but no experience necessary, although courses or back- 
ground in specific subject areas desirable. Salary 
$7680-$8208 with 5 years experience. Maximum of 
$9456. New increased salary scale effective July 1. $5000 
free life insurance, 20 days vacation, $200 toward Blue 
Cross and/or other health insurance. Apply to J. A. 
Oliver, Asst. Dir., Public Library, 1026 E. Kearsley St., 
Flint, М1 48502. M 
HILDREN'S and reference librarians. Immediate and fu- 
ture opportunities if you have an MLS from an ALA- 
accredited school. Annual salary to $8352, depending on 
qualifications. Use of reference checking allows job offer 
‘by phone. For details write Susann Wiliams, Pers. Dept., 
City Administration Building, San Diego 92101. An equal 
opportunity employer. 


GOOD salaries in search of good people, Port Huron, Michi- 


5 


gan. Children's, extension, and audio-visual librarians, 


$7592 (no experience; $8814 in 3 years]; assistant director, 


$9256 ($10,738 in 3 years). System serves 106,000. New 
building. Budget $300,000. Vacation, 20 days. for infor- 
mation, write Frank Van Zanten, Dir., St. Clair County 
library System, 210 McCorran ВІ, 48060. 


Public Library 
ervices 


WHO loves children? Do you want the challenge of guid- 


с 


ing children's reading in a rural area? There is a job for 
you on а school bookmobile, and an office in the chil- 
dren's section of a new addition to the Sussex County 
Library, a-top New Jerseyl 3715-hour week. Civil Service. 
Full range of fringe benefits, 12 paid holidays, 4 weeks 
vacation. Send resume to Dorothy E. Henry, Dir., Sussex 
County Library, R.D. 3, Box 76, Newton, NJ 07360. 
HILDREN'S librarian (sr. grade] for active, innovative 
Long Island public library 30 miles from NYC. Young 
community of 25,000. Position open fall 1958. Salary 
$8000-$11,150. 35-hour week, maximum fringe benefits: 
23 days vacation, sick leave, paid state retirement, social 
security, and shared health insurance plan. Children's li- 
brarian has 2 part-time assistants. Excellent book collec- 
tion of 20,000 volumes and $9000 book budget. Ideal sit- 
uation for outgoing person. Inquiries welcome. Send re- 
sume to Samuel L. Simon, Dir., Merrick Library, Merrick, 
NY 11566; 


CHILDREN'S librarian. New Jersey certification for active 


children's department in new building. Community of 
23,000, 45 minutes from Philadelphia ond Atlantic City. 
36-hour week, 4 weeks vacation, 12 paid holidays, sick 
leave. Salary open. Apply Mrs. Florence К. Taylor, Dir., 
Free Public Library, 150 E. Commerce Si., Bricgeton, NJ 
08302. 


ADULT services librarian (sr. grade) for active, innovative 


€ 


Long Island public library 30 miles from NYC. Young 
community of 25,000. Position open fall 1968. Salary 
$8000-$11,150. 35-hour week, maximum fringe benefits: 
23 days vacation, sick leave, paid state retirement, social 
security, and shared health insurance plan. Excellent 
adult book collection of 40,000 volumes and $15,000 
adult book budget. Ideal situation for outgoing per- 
son. Inquiries welcome. Send resume to Samuel L. Simon, 
Dir., Merrick Library, Merrick, NY 11566. 

HILDREN'S librarian for Swampscott Public Library. Beau- 
tiful, sea-coast, residential town about 9 miles north of 
Boston, Salary range $6500-$7900. Paid vacation, Blue 
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Cross, retirement plan. MLS and experience required. 
Write Board of Trustees, Swampscott Public Library, 
Swampscott, MA 01907. 

REFERENCE librarian opening with interesting and chal- 
lenging possibilities. Professional service to adults, main- 
fain and continue development of Loca! History Collec- 


| 
| 
| 


tion, staff responsibilities. Unusual opportunity for profes- | 


sional’ growth. Metropolitan area in active library cli- 
mate. Library degree. Salary range $6700-$10,903 -+ 
Blue Cross. paid up to $280, sick leave, vacation, other 
benefits. New, air-conditioned building. Contact Joseph 
TM. Silver, Dir., Bacon: Memoria: Public Library, 2613 Bid- 
dle Av., Wyandotte, MI 48192; tel.: AV 2-7661. 


REFERENCE assistant needed for Lorain, Ohio, Public Li 


brary. Lorain is Ohio's 11th largest city and is located 
on the shore of Lake Erie. Nearby Cleveland offers many 
cultural activities. MLS required. Experience unnecessary. 
22 days vacation, sick leave, usual holidays, state retire- 
ment, Blue Cross-Blue Shield available. Salary 
$6500-$7300. Send resume to Richard E. Willson, Dir., 
Public. Library, 351 Sixth St., Lorain, OH 44052. 
LIBRARIAN 1, central reference department, 5th-year li- 


brary degree required. Salary range $6720-$9452, begin- ` 


ning salary depending on experience. Annual 5% incre- 
ments for satisfactory service; 22 days vacation, sick 
leave cumulative to 960 hours, state retirement plan, 
health insurance paid by city. Apply Rose Mosigian, Asst. 
Dir., Gilbert M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, W! 53140. 

CHILDREN'S librarian needed July 1 to continue program 
started in 1964 with LSCA funds. We have just changed 
from a city to a borough library and now need to ex- 
pand our collection and develep programs to serve an 
area of 7361 sq. mi. Come to Alaska and pioneer all 
your dreams of ideal service to children. Contact Mrs. 
Doreen 1. Smith, Actg. Ln., Fairbanks North Star Borough 
L., 901 First Av., Fairbanks, AK 99701. 

SUPERVISING children's librarian. Salary — range 
$746-$932. Coordinator to develop programs for chil- 
dren in library system of 14 branches on San Francisco 
Peninsula. MLS and 3 years of professional library ex- 
perience, including 2 years in a children's library pro- 
gram. Apply to Mrs, Ruth Mathison, San Mateo County 
Library, 25 Tower Rd., Belmont, CA 94002. 

COORDINATOR ію cdminister new enthusiastic multimem- 
ber public library system in California's North Sacra- 
mento Valley. Tremendous opportunity and challenge. 
Reference and bookmobile LSCA grants possible. Head- 
quarters of 28,000 sq. mi. System in Chico, 90 miles 
north of Sacramento. ALÁ-accredited degree -+ at least 5 
years appropriate experience, including 2 years in ad- 
ministrative capacity. Salary $13,500, traveling expenses 
and per diem, -]- moving allowance. Begin September T, 
1968. Interviews may be arranged at Chico. Apply Office 
of the Coordinator, North Sacramento Valley Library 
Cooperative System, 341 Broadway, Rm. 309, Chico, CA 
95926. 

CHILDREN'S librarian with 5th-year library degree to direct 
children’s program. Present librarian retiring September 
1, 1968. Children's facilities exceed ALA standards. 
11,000 vols., $9000 book budget, 4-year-old, air-condi- 
tioned building. 21,000 population, county seat of Suffolk 
County. Salary start $7150, N.Y. State retirement, social 
security, state health insurance, 4 weeks vacation, 10 
paid holidays, 35-hour week. Apply fo Elizabeth Overton, 
Dir, Riverhead Free library, 330 Court St, Riverhead, 
NY 11901. 

CHILDREN'S librarian. New, air-conditioned, 3-story build- 
ing nearing completion. Children's library occupies V, of 
ground level floor. Also children's theater, summer read- 
ing club. Chance to develop department after we move. 
Prefer experienced, lively person. Would consider recent 
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MLS. Minimum salary for beginner, $7000. Start immedi- 
ately. Contact Louis Miller, Asst. Ln., Public Library, Al- 
toona, PÀ 16603. 

AMERICA’S northwest playland needs dedicated, experi- 
enced consultants to help develop Oregon's public li- 
brary services. 3 years public library experience, some 
administrative preferred. Salary range now $8760-$10,560 
(appointment at an intermediate step is dependent on 
qualifications and experience]. Your competence and 
skills are: needed in Oregon, the sportsman's paradise, 
where industry, education, and recreation are all close 
by. Apply to the Oregon State Library, Stote Library 
Building, Salem 97310. 

GENERAL assistant to work in catalog and reference de- 
partments in busy library. MLS or equivalent preferred. 4 
weeks vacation, sick leave, 11 holidays, paid hospitaliza- 
tion and major medical. Open August 1. Salary range 
starting $592. Lucille Согу, Public Library, Rochester, 
MN 55901. 

ART librarion to head specialized circulation and reference 
division located mid-Manhattan. 10,000 volumes + peri- 
odicals. 2 full-time and 1 half-time professional assis- 
tants; liberal book budget. Responsibilities include plan- 
ning ond installing library exhibits. MLS; academic back- 
ground and broad book knowledge in fine arts, 4 years 
relevant experience, including supervisory assignments. 
Starting salary $9000; upward adjustment expected. 4 
weeks vacation, liberal retirement, and other benefits. 
Write Personnel Office, Public Library, Fifth Avenue & 42 
St., New York 10018. 

ORANGE, N.J. YA librarian, MLS. Self starter with ideas 
that will affect the disaffected. To $8250, depending on 
experience. Unusually cooperative staff, good book bud- 
get, easy commuting from NYC. "Be the librarian you 
want fo be." Call 201-673-0153, or write M. Scilken, 
Dir., Public Library. 

CONSULTANT Il: $9420-$12, 180. 5 years experience. Each 
additional 6 months of experience qualifies for an addi- 
tional step in pay grade. [Budget for 1968-69 allows up 
to 4th step, $10,980.) Degree from ALA-accredited library 
school. Supervisor of the Book Express Area. Staff in- 
cludes 8 employees who operate a mobile service by 
tractor-trailer to the larger trading centers without library 
service. A dual responsibility of the office is a program 
of advice and assistance by "Book Credit" to 12 local 
libararies in а 14-county area. The supervisor would be 
expected to provide in-service training for librarians and 
also travel to visit libraries to assist them with local 
problems. A Civil Service agency. (No written examina- 
Ном.) Usual fringe benefits. Apply Personnel Officer, 
West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 Quarrier St., 
Charleston, WV 25311. 

ADULT services librarian. Expand your horizons—join 
congenial staff as it purchases basic collection for newly 
organized library in Pittsburgh's North Hills, population 
54,000. Budget includes substantial federal grant for 
book selection. Salary $7000. MLS -+ experience in basic 
book collection. Fringe benefits include hospitalization 
paid by the board. Send resume to D. W. Craig, Dir., 
120 Three Degree Rd., Pittsburgh 15237, 

REFERENCE librarion for rapidly expanding services of 
adult department in area reference library 20 minutes 
from New York City. Excellent fringe benefits, new, air- 
conditioned building. Starting salary from $7200-$9000, 
depending on experience. MLS from ALA-accredited li- 
brary school, U.S. citizenship required. Send resume to 
John D. Shine, Asst., Dir., Johnson Free Public Library, 
275 Moore St., Hackensack, NJ 07601. 

PORTSMCUTH Public Library is looking for a full-time as- 
sistant whose schedule will include adult reference and 
work with children. Library science degree required. 


37-hour week, $6000 beginning salary, fringe benefits. 
Seacoast area, in easy reach of mountain resorts and 
larger cities. Write to City Manager, 126 Daniel St., 
Portsmouth, NH 03821. 

AUDIO-visval assistant to head of department. Librarian 
or audio-visual specialist with 4 years experience in film 
library or audio-visual service. Knowledge of films essen- 
tiol. Salary $8905-$10,959. Excellent fringe benefits. Apply 
Harold S. Hacker, Dir, Public Library, Rochester, NY 
14604. 

CHILDREN'S librarian for North Shore library serving over 
30,000. 5th-year LS degree required. 4 weeks vacation, 
9 holidays, retirement plan, social security, free hospitali- 
zation plan for individual. The salary is open. A minimum 
of 2 years experience is desirable and the starting salary 
will be based on experience in children's work. Apply to 
Joseph M. Pollock, Hd. Ln., Public Library, 494 Laurel Av., 
Highland Pork, IL 60035. 

CHILDREN'S librarian. New public library serving commu- 
nity of 16,900 near Univ. of Conn. Require MLS. Salary 
$7500, insurance, city pension plan. Write Mrs. E. T. 
Rowe, 1. Bd. Chmn., 87 Lewiston Av., Willimantic, CT 
06226. 

REFERENCE coordinator needed for Mother Lode Library 
System. Salary to $8400. Coordinator will work directly 
with requests from 5 libraries in Placer and El Dorado 
counties, and may draw on materials from the Sacramento 
City-County Library System which will be linked by deliv- 
ery and teletype networks. Position also includes work in 
book selection and coordination, working with documents, 
in-service training, etc. Position is now open through June 
of 1969 but several possibilities exist for extension. Work 
with Place County library in Auburn, a town near both 
Lake Tahoe and Sacramento. Contact Dale Perkins, Coor., 
Mother Lode Library System, 175 Almond St., Auburn, CA 
95603. 

AUDIO-visual consultant: to train and advise librarians in 
the selection and use of films, plan and direct projects and 
programs for new multimedia center. Master's degree + 
6 years experience in either library science or multi-media 
service, Salary $'0,374-$12,779; excellent fringe benefits. 
Apply Harold S. Hacker, Dir., Public Library, Rochester, 
NY 14604. 


Public Library 


Technical Processing 


CATALOGER, MLS. Immediate opening, air-conditioned 
public library in beautiful residential town of 13,000, 15 
min. from Philadslphia. Congenial staff, pleasant working 
conditions. Salary $7000 with usual fringe benefits, Will 
consider recent graduate. Apply Mrs. Beatrice Stuckert, 
Dir., Public Library, Haddonfield, NJ 08033; tel.: 
609-429-1304. | 

LIBRARIAN I: $7200-$9420. Cataloger. No experience re- 
quired. Each additional 6 months of experience qualifies 
for an additional step in pay grade. (Budget for 
1968-69 allows up to final step.) Degree from ALA-ac- 
credited library school. Supervision of a library assistant 
who handles routine cataloging. A Civil Service agency. 
{Мо written examination.) Usual fringe benefits. Apply 
Personnel Officer, West Virginia Library Commission, 
2004 Quarrier St., Charleston, WV 25311 

CHIEF cotaloger, senior librarian IIl, Required MLS degree 
and 6 years professional experience, 3 in a responsible 
cataloging position. Administrative and organizational 
experience essential. Salary range $11,128-$15,652. Cat- 
aloger, senior librarian 1. Requires MLS degree and 2 
years experience; cataloging experience desirable. Salary 
range $8710-$12,272. Usual fringe benefits. Write Guen- 
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ter A. Jansen, Dir., Suffolk Cooperaiive Library System, 
P.O. Box 187, Bellport, Li, NY 11713. 


© School Library 
Elementary 


ELEMENTARY schoo! librarians for 1968-69. Require Illi- 
nois State teacher certification and library science de- 
gree. Prefer elementary education major and A-V train- 
ing. Beginning salory for 10 months 56000-57920. Apply 
Mrs. Harriette Н. Crummer, Supv. of Sch. Ls., 1703 Or- 
rington Ave., Evanston, IL 60201. 

ELEMENTARY school librarian for school of 600 students. 
Excellent opportunity to a) plan and develop an AVA 
Center as part of а modern program of library services 
and b) to develop program of services for students ond 
teachers as related to total curriculum. Experience desira- 
ble. New York Stote certification preferred. Approximate 
salary range $6700-$13,500. Apply to H. B. Gedney, 
Asst. Supt., 1867 Crompond Rd., Peekskill, NY 10565. 


School Library 
Multiple 


SCHOOL librarians: Des Moines Public Schools has vacan- 
cies in Jr. and Sr. highs. lowa teaching certificate and a 
degree or major in library science required. Minimum of 
$6300 for BA, $6800 for MA. Contact Lester Gabel, Dir. 
of Pers., Des Moines Public Schools, 18С0 Grand Av., Des 
Moines 50307. 

SCHOOL librarians needed in Baltimore City, Maryland, 
Public Schools. Challenging positions open in elementary, 
junior and senior high, and vocational schools, beg nning 
September 1, 1968. Generous benefits include tenure, in- 
service training, sick leave, sabbatical leave, pension sys- 
tem, social security,and credit union. Baltimore and 
nearby areas offer attractive homes, colleges and univer- 
sities, art and musical events, and year-round recre- 
ational opportunities. Salary ranges from $6500-$10,150 
for 10-months with MSLS degree, depending on experi- 
ence. A higher salary schedule is pending. LS degree 
preferred, buf 18 hours in LS accepted. Apply Director of 
Library Services, Public Schools, Oliver & Eden Sts., Balti- 
more 21213. 


School Library 
Secondary 


INSTRUCTIONAL Materials Center in nationally known 
team-teaching school needs assistant librarians. Staff of 4 
professionals and 7 clerks. Need person with intelligence, 
imagination, and energy. Salary $7300. MLS and no ex- 
perience. Majorie E. Miller, Hd. Ln., Instructional Mate- 
rials Center, Ridgewood High School, 7500 W. Montrose 
Av., Norridge, IL 60634. 


School Library 
Services 


SCHOOL or children's librarian to review children's books 
for the Booklist at ALA headquarters in Chicago. The 
full-time position consists of reading and evaluating chil- 
dren's books in all subject oreas спа at all age levels 
from preschool through teen age, and writing concise, 
critical annotations of the books recommended for library 
purchase. Qualifications include a degree from an accred- 
ited library school, wide knowledge of children's litera- 
ture, and experience in using books with children in 
school or public libraries. Beginning salary, $7956; maxi- 
mum, $11,160 reached by 7 yearly increments. Liberal va- 
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cation and sick leave allowances and other benefits. 
Apply to Edna Vanek, Ed., The Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin, ALA headquarters 60611. 


Special Library 
Administration 


HEAD librarian (hospital). Duties include medical, patient, 


and school of nursing library. Salary open, depending on 
education and experience. Excellent fringe benefits includ- 
ing retirement plan. Graduate librarian required. Please 


apply fo John W. Swenson, Asst. Admn., Memorial Hos-. 


pital, 119 Belmont St., Worcester, MA 01605. 


Special Library 
Services 


CHEMICAL librarian. The Shell Companies have an open- 
ing in the San Francisco Bay Area, and another in New 
York, for a chemical librarian. San Francisco Bay Area: 
library serving major industrial research -laboratory seeks 
individual to take charge of ali public services, including 
scientific and bibliographic reference, and fo assist in 
planning and implementing vtilization of new methods of 
handling scientific and technical information. New York: 
Cataloging reference, and literature searching on behalf 
of management and technical personnel engaged in re- 
search and development, engineering, sales, and market 
research. Requirements: BS in Chemistry, MLS preferred, 
0 to 5 years experience. Shell's employee benefits include 
a liberal education assistance srogram. |f interested in 
these positions, please send a complete reseume to О. C. 
Stanberry, Rctmnt. Rep., Dept. ALA-7, The Shell Compa- 
nies, Box 2099, Houston 77001. Ап equal opportunity em- 
ployer. 

CHALLENGING opportunity for catalog-reference librarian 


in library thot has technical and general collections, lo- ' 


cated 70 miles west of Atlanta. Fringe benefits with com- 
petitive salary. Director, Coleman Library, Callaway Ed- 
ucational Association, LaGrange, GA 30240. 


Special Library 
Technical Processing 


CATALOGER—=medical library. Experience preferred. Medi- 
cal library background not essential. Salary commensu- 
rate with experience, $7500 and up. Excellent opportunity 
to become a science specialist, administer own deport- 
ment. Automate cataloging procedures. Apply to George 
Н. Hunfer, Med. Ln., University of Vermont Medical Li- 
brary, Burlington 05401. 

HISTORICAL Society technical services head, MLS, catalog- 
ing experience essential; working knowledge of French, 
German, and/or Scandinavian lenguages preferred. Sal- 
ary range $9744-$13,872, beginning at minimum. Excel- 
lent fringe benefits. Apply to Chief Librarian, Minnesota 
Historical Society, 690 Cedar St., St. Paul 55101. 


Special Library 
Technical 


RUSH Medical College Library. Affiliated with Presbyterian- 
St. Luke's Hospital, Chicago, serving physicians, scientists, 
and administrators in a large educational hospital. Catalog 
librarian. Classify and catalog medical and scientific ma- 
terials using NLM classification. Library science degree re- 
quired. Competitive salary commensurate with experience. 
Liberal fringe benefits including paid vacations, holidays, 
insurance, tuition refund and up to 50 sick leave days. 
Please apply William Kona, Ln., Rush Medical College 
Library, 1758 W. Harrison St., Chicago 60612. 
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Help youngsters discover the magic of 
books with the lure of Treasure Trove 
illustrated book covers. 


Treasure Trove does so much more to 
make children want to read, Illustrated 
title panels help them find the kinds of 
stories they are looking for. Quickly they 
spot ten or maybe twenty western 


stories, or sea stories, or animal stories, ` 


or whatever. Which to read first? Faith- 
ful, hi-fidelity reproductions of the dust 
jacket illustrations, beautifully printed 
in exciting color on fine quality buckram 
help the youngsters decide. Right then 





READING 
EXCITEMENT 


COVERS 


and there, Treasure Trove bound books 
are “homeward bound”. And, Treasure 
Trove books can go home more times. 
The built-in toughness, the protective 
plastic coat, and the superb craftsman- 
ship of your Treasure Trove binder, 
combine to make books last longer, 
look better longer. 


Now there's an easy way to make sure 
you're getting Treasure Trove, the covers 
that do more in your library. They're 
identified with the (f) mark. It's a little 
thing to look for, but a big thing to find. 


i ‚ for “Homeward Bound” Rebound and Pre-bound Books 


2134 East Grand Avenue, Des Moines, lowa 
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World Books 





Dr Wordwatcher. 


uM " \ 2 
j His life work with vocabulary studies helps our editors talk the student’s language. 


“Dr. Wordwatcher” is Dr. Edgar Dale, large-scale computerized study to determine 


of Ohio State University. 


scientifically the grade-level at which chil- 


World Book editors use his 45,000-word dren understand particular words. Each of 
Dale Word List every day in their work. Itis the 45,000 listings has been actually tested 
our assurance that most of the children ina for comprehension in the classroom. 


given grade will under- 
stand the main meaning 
of every word used in the 
articles they are likely to 
look up in World Book. 

The Dale Word List 
is the product of the first 
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о The Dale Мога List is 


just one of many tools we 
use to make World Book 
easy to read, easy for 
students to understand. 
As Dr. Dale says, "easy 
reading is hard writing." 
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Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Merchandise, Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654 


Subsidiaries: Field Educational Publications, Inc. (formerly Harr-Wagner), and A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
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From MERCURIUS Musicus, 1669, 
to EsQUIRE, 1967. 

Periodicals, periodicals, and more 
periodicals. Professional, scientific, 
trade, Early English, American, ee p e т " 
Chinese, Russian, govern- 
т Alotof periodicals were published 
5.000 titles. Allon 35mm 


positive microfilm. between 1669 and last week. 


With so many period- А 
icals to choose from, it's 
understandable if you find it We ve got almost all of them. 
difficult to decide what you 
need. We can help. We're specialists in providing source material. 
And we understand things like budgets, space and curriculum. 
For a beginning library, we might recommend our Basic Collection; SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, ATLANTIC, TIME, READER'S DIGEST, NEWSWEEK and 30 other periodicals. 
For a large library, we might recommend the Comprehensive Collection; 
all the titles in the Basic Collection plus 64 others. 
Every periodical is indexed in READERS’ GUIDE. And when you order either 
collection, we include our microfilm reader. 
Write for University Microfilms’ free 170-page catalog of periodicals. 
Or talk with one of our specialists in your area. 
Why should you look for things when we've already found them. 
University Microfilms, A xerox Company 
390N. Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48103/313-761-4700 


XEROX 








New for Language Arts 








RICHARD SCARRY’S 


BEST STORY BOOK EVER 


From all his books, Richard Scarry selected 
his own favorites — 82 stories, rhymes, 
words-to-learn. His inimitable animal 


characters — all in full color— 
are warm and amusing. 
Pleasantly instructive. 
Preschool through prim- 
ary grades. 714x103”, 
296 pages, #66548, 
$5.99.* 





Unusual reference book 
for all who write— 


WRITE IT RIGHT— 


®)| A Handbook of Homonyms 


| By Elizabeth Kirtland, 
writer and teacher of writ- 
ing. A guide to pronuncia- 
tion, spelling and usage of 
homonyms. An aid to 
vocabulary building for all 
levels. 514 x8", 128 pages, 
#45511, $3.50 list. 






































THE MICE WHO LOVED WORDS 
by Daniel F. Weiss 

Rollicking tale of ''Verbivorous'' 
mice who nibble all the profes- 
| sor's biggest words right off the 
page. For all word-loving chil- 
| dren. Preschool-Primary. 6 x 
9”, 40 pages, #63710, $2.99.* 


ONE WORD STORYBOOK 


A bright new approach to word- | oneWorg || 
picture relationships. 12 stories 
engagingly told by big, funny 
pictures with one-word captions, 
both by Ken Wagner. Preschool- 
Kindergarten. 9!4 x 12”, 32 
pages. #60867, $2.39.* 








Four New Untermeyer Story Collections 


Animal Stories, Adventure Stories, Favorite Clas- 
sics, Tales and Legends. Long-familiar stories and 
modern tales, rhymes and poems—selected by 
Louis and Bryna Untermeyer—illustrated in color. 


tary grades. Each book: 256 pages, $4.99* 


7 Thematic collections of literature for the elemen- 


*Publishers Postpaid Price to Schools and Libraries in Golden- 
craft Library Bound Edition, list price less 2596 discount. 





For catalogs, book list and information, please write: 


WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Education Division, School and Library Department 850 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y, 10022 


Book Distribution 


Bro-Dart supplies books of all publishers for every reading level along with varying degrees of processin 


Leased Books 


With Bro-Dart's MacNaughton Plan of leased recreational reading, libraries can contract for new titles— 
times of peak demand—and excess copies can be returned when the demand diminishes. 


New and Current Books: 


An Expansion of the Books-for - Publication -Date Shelving Program. 

Provides new popular fiction and non-fiction by publication date. Also makes available a continually u 
dated index of books featured during the five previous months for libraries wishing to wait for revisio 
or to promptly acquire new books they may have missed. 


Books-Coming-into-Print 
А computer-operated advance notification and acquisition program—allows your library to profile its need 
in specific disciplines. Gives you notification, approval or automatic shipment of books and continuation 


Used Books 


Through its Tartan service Bro-Dart provides current used books returned in its leased book program i 
excellent condition. Jacketed in Plasti-Kleer book jacket covers, they are available at prices up to 909 
off list. 


Cataloging and Processing 


Bro-Dart's Alanar Book Prócessing Center has cataloged and processed more than 12 million books fq 
over 10 thousand libraries. The service is available on either a temporary or long term basis. 


Cards with Books 


Eliminates delay in securing Library of Congress catalog cards and the high cost of subsequent matchin 
with books. 


Circulation Control Systems 


Economical solutions for all circulation control problems from simple hand-charging to systems requirin 
computer input. 


Audio Visual 


Selected by art experts, Bro-Dart provides cataloged and processed color prints of famous paintings. Avai 
able framed or unframed. Each print has an authoritative, illustrated commentary mounted on its back 
Also, “lendable’’ film strip projectors; rear projection screens; storage equipment; much, much тоге 


Book Catalog 


Bro-Dart's extensive, existing computer programming saves libraries the heavy investment of preparing 
.their own individual programs. Unique, practical updating system. 


Library Furniture 
Bro-Dart manufactures and supplies complete ranges of library furniture in styles to complement an 
budget and decor. 


Library Supplies 
Every kind of supply imaginable for efficient library management to help a librarian acquire, catalog 
process, shelve, circulate, and repair books and periodicals. 


nthly except bimonthly 
paid at CHICAGO, ILL А 
Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership s. AL/ embe p required. Single сор 
Postmaster: Please send notice of undeliverable copies on form 3579 to Membership Rec 
Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 60611. 
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The photograph of this de- 
tailed rock formation was taken 
by Chicago photographer Sid- 
ney Pivecka. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
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Cheap 
Imitation. 


Book catalogs were quite popular in the 18th and 
19th centuries. Unfortunately, they had one draw- 
back — it cost a lot to update them. 


Today book catalogs are back. And that one draw- 
back is gone. 


Here's how our cheap imitation works. As titles are 
purchased, the information is mailed to Science 
Press. At our plant it is fed into a computer that 
organizes and cross references the data in the style 
specified by the library. Once a month these revi- 
sions are added to the library's current listings and 
an updated book catalog is printed automatically. 
There are separate books for listings by title, author, 
subject, and any other category you desire. 





A single set of book catalogs can contain the entire 
holdings of all cooperating libraries in a given area. 
Duplicate sets can be distributed to the participating 
libraries, their branches, and to school libraries. 


Learn more about the Science Press book catalog 
service. Write today for our new brochure. 


the 
science press 


INCORPORATED 
301 West Chestnut St. 
Ephrata, Pennsylvania 17522 
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CANTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


DIOE MOBILE 





When they can't come to you... 


TAKE THE BOOKS TO THEM 


Bookmobiles are the answer to the problem of offering library service to 
those who are unable to use the central library facilities. If a bookmobile is 
part of your immediate or long-range planning ... then let The Gerstenslager 
Company assist you in the engineering and design of an efficient library 
vehicle. 


Gerstenslager is regarded as the world’s leading producer of bookmobiles. 
It has the engineering know-how and craftsmanship from over 100 years 
experience in designing and building custom mobilized vehicles. Plan now 
... let Gerstenslager help you in the development of your bookmobile unit. 


Available for your initial planning is “The Bookmobile Story,” a compre- 
hensive report on planning and designing a bookmobile. Fill out and mail 
the coupon for your copy. 


THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY Library 
Wooster, Ohio 44691 
Attention of: 


Please send те “Тһе Bookmo- 
bile Story” brochure on plan- Address 


ning and designing a book- : 
mobile, gig... . 2 Stale & 01р 


CERSTENSLAGEN 


THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY * WOOSTER, OHIO * PHONE 216/262-2015 a so = s= =e ss 2 
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Last Reporter 


On June 13, 1968, the last issue of the Re- 
porter made the rounds. In it is an article by 
Priscilla Dunhill, *Dust Gathers on the Public 
Library." It deplores the lack of awareness of 
the public library ... *(they) just aren't a sexy 
issue. Information retrieval, computerized infor- 
mation systems, and all their hardware—that's 
where the money lies." 


The Urban Coalition 


“Tt is in connection with employment that the 
metropolitan library, especially, has an opportu- 
nity to become a moving force and creative part- 
ner in the nationwide effort to provide every able 
citizen with a chance to become a useful and 
productive worker. Few libraries can claim a full 
complement of staff. Professionals are often in- 
volved in many clerical tasks that could be per- 
formed adequately by nonprofessional help if it 
were available. City libraries have a challenge to 
identify these tasks, to pull them together into a 
workable job description, and to offer these jobs 
to people with potential who need training in a 
useful occupation. 

“This type of adult work-training employment 
program is already being encouraged by the 
New Careers Program administered by the U.S. 
Department of Labor, Division of Community 
Employment and Training, which provides up to 
90 per cent in federal funds for projects ini- 
tiated and sponsored by local groups, such as li- 
braries.” (From a memo dated May 27, 1968, 
from Germaine Krettek, director of the ALA 
Washington Office.) You are referred to the 
Congressional Record of May 10, 1968, and 
Business Week for April 27, 1968, for a report 
on the Urban Coalition which works with local 


institutions in programs of the type described by 
Miss Krettek. 


Doctoral Program at Florida State 


The School of Library Science at Florida State 
University has announced its program of study 
leading to a PhD in library science. The pro- 
gram was approved by the State Board of Re- 
gents on June 3, 1968, to begin in September. 


For information write to the dean of the school 
at Tallahasse 32306. 


Concerned Librarians Have Read... 


“Оп the Roller Coaster of History" by John W. 
Gardner published in Looking Ahead, the monthly 
report by the National Planning Association for 
May 1968. 


William Rutter 


William Rutter has 
been named associate 
executive director for 
publishing. He is a 
graduate of Bethany 
(West Virginia) Col- 
lege and did graduate 
work at the University 
of Chicago. He was 
associated with the 
American Branch of 
Oxford University 
Press and has been 
managing editor of the Michigan State Univer- 
sity Press. He has been a publications officer for 
the U.S. Information Service in India, assistant 
director of Stanford University Press, communi- 
cations supervisor for Kaiser Aluminum, general 
manager of the Publishing Division for Educa- 
tional Books and Manuals for the National Press, 
and chief of the Publications Department, United 
Technology Center Division of the United Aircraft 
Corp. Prior to joining the ALA staff he was head 
of publications for the University of Michigan's 
Highway Safety Research Institute. As his pre- 
liminary project, he will provide centralized pro- 
duction facilities for five of the divisional journals. 





Special Service to the Aged and Chronically Ill 


А grant of $45,077 to underwrite the second 
year of the St. Louis Public Library's new pro- 
gram of bringing library services to the aged 
and chronically ill and to disabled shut-ins has 
been made by the Missouri State Library. Under 
the program, book carts are taken into 30 nurs- 
ing and retirement homes and hospitals twice a 
month. A brightly painted, specially equipped 
van is used to bring the 1000-book collection, in- 
cluding many large-print books, to those people 
who cannot visit the library themselves. Circula- 
tion increased at the rate of 1000 books a month, 
with the addition of 800 volumes per month. 


Negro Universities Press 


The newly formed Negro Universities Press 
will develop, acquire, and publish original books 
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written by scholars and specialists affiliated with 
the more than one hundred American colleges 
and universities with a predominately Negro en- 
rollment. In addition, NUP will publish a wide 
range of facsimile reprints of significant mate- 
rials on Negro history and culture under the se- 
ries title *The Black Experience in America." 
Inquiries should be directed to the Greenwood 
Publishing Corp. 


Allerton Institute by invitation 

The fifteenth annual Allerton Institute confer- 
ence sponsored by the Graduate School of Li- 
brary Science at the University of Illinois will be 
held Nov. 3—6, 1968, at Allerton House, Monticel- 
lo. Participation is by invitation and limited to 
Illinois librarians. The topic is *The Beginnings 
of a State Plan for Library Service in Illinois." 


Continuing Education for Librarians 


Palos Verdes Library district in Los Angeles 
County has announced a program of sabbatical 
leaves to staff. At the end of six years of full- 
time employment, librarians become eligible for 
a four-month sabbatical with full pay, providing 
a study or travel project has been approved by 
the district librarian and the board of library 
trustees, The board stated that they recognized 





« BANER TAYLOR 


OLDEST AND LARGEST U.S. BOOK WHOLESALER 





ll Most complete first-shipment service. 


lg Stocking for immediate shipment, more than 
100,000 different titles! 


lg Four regional warehouses for rapid delivery! 
Bi Biggest inventory of University Press books. 


В No order too small.. 


lg Detailed reports on shorts! 


Ш More than 30,000 titles, kindergarten through high 


. none too large! 


ll Discounts competitive and realistic. 
Competitive bidding welcomed! 


the need for continuing education by librarians 
throughout their professional career, not only be- 
cause of the explosion of knowledge itself, but 
also because of the developments within the field 
of librarianship and information science. 


Joint Program for Systems Compatibility 


The Library of Congress, the National Library 
of Medicine, and the National Agricultural Li- 
brary have jointly adopted a standard communi- 
cations format for machine-readable data and 
have agreed on standards for descriptive catalog- 
ing. The agreements are part of an ongoing pro- 
gram begun in 1967 to achieve systems compati- 
bility. The standards for the machine-readable 
data evolved out of the Library of Congress' 
MARC project. Data now prepared by all three 
libraries will be available on the MARC tapes 
which will be available on a subscription basis 
this fall. ALA has been asked to make changes 
in several cataloging rules to help achieve com- 
patability with the changes made in the descrip- 
tive cataloging practices. 


Public Library Urban Program 


А $15,000 federal grant has been awarded to 
the Tulsa City-County Library system to study 





Send your order to 
the B & T warehouse 
nearest to you! 


` EASTERN DIVISION 
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50 Kirby Avenue 
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INTERSTATE LIBRARY SERVICE CO. 
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4600 North Cooper 
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BOOK INSPECTION CENTERS: 

The Baker & im Co. сом 
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5820 Wilshire Blvd. 

Telephone: 213-938-2925 


The Baker & Taylor Co. of Texas, Inc. 


school—standard cataloging and processing 60¢ HOUSTON, TEX. 77019 


per book-ready for immediate shipment! 
(Write for our Elementary and/or our Secondary Schoo! catalogs) 


1701 West Gray Street 
Telephone: 713-524-6411 
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the role literature, philosophy, history, and polit- 
ical science can have in urban affairs. The grant 
was made by the National Endowment of the 
Humanities, an agency of the National Founda- 
tion of Arts and Humanities. Mrs. Allie Beth 
Martin, director of the library, said that she be- 
lieves theirs is the only public library to have re- 
ceived such a grant. 

The grant is to produce a series of demonstra- 
tions on how libraries can be used to promote 
possible community action in one specific urban 
problem. 


Medical Library Association Officers 


Mrs. Jacqueline W. Felter, acting director of 
the Medical Library Center of New York, is the 
new president of the Medical Library Associa- 
tion. Elliott H. Morse, librarian at the College of 
Physicians of Philadelphia, is vice-president and 
president-elect. Sylvia H. Haabala, reference li- 
brarian at Mayo Clinic, is secretary, and Ann E. 
Kerker, librarian at the School of Veterinary 
Medicine at Purdue University, is treasurer. 

The 1969 annual meeting in Louisville has 
been rescheduled for October 26-30. 


Delaware Library Association Officers 


The officers for 1968—69 are: president, Chris- 
topher B. Devan, Wilmington Institute Free Li- 
brary; vice-president, Mrs. Delma Batton, State 
Library Commission; secretary, Mrs. Louis J. 
Brown, Newark Free Library; treasurer, Betty 
Yoho, Lombardy Elementary School. 


Indiana Meeting on Automation 


The Indiana Chapter of the Special Libraries 
Association and the Purdue University Libraries 
will sponsor a two-day meeting October 4—5, 
1968, at Purdue University on “Automation in 
the Library." 

The cost of the meeting, exclusive of housing, 
will be $20 and will include registration fee and 
two meals. For further information write Mrs. T. 
Andrews at the Pharmacy Building, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette 47907. 


Martin Luther King Fellowship 


Students at the School of Library Science, 
Case Western Reserve University, have initiated 
a fellowship in honor of Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr. The fund will provide financial assistance to 





What's going to he 
blue and white and 


read all over? 


Bro-Dart's new "Books and Book Processing 
for School Libraries" Catalog 


is coming soon. 


Now with more than 45,000 titles. 
Reserve your free copy now. 


Library Name 





Ordered by. 





Title 





Address 








City 





Dept. ALA-9, P.O. Box 923, 
Williamsport, Pa. 17704 


Williamsport « Newark • Los Angeles 
Brantford, Ontario 
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NEW EMC 
READING DEVELOPMENT 
TAPES 


Tapes 7-12, teacher's guide, 
and student workbook 


now available 


(6 tapes, 25 workbooks, teacher's 
guide) $24.50 (net) 


Send orders to 

Dept. A 

EMC CORPORATION 
180 East Sixth Street 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 








Library 
Supplies E E gs | | 
and Books um 
Catalog 


Your handiest 
source of supplies 
and books, includ- 
ing ALA selected U.S. Jaycee titles. In 64 
pages, everything from labels and catalog 
cards to bookcarts and special typewriters 
for librarians. Popular Shelf-Files in six 
styles for magazine storage, library use. 


WRITE.: THE HIGHSMITH COMPANY, INC. 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 53538 

















FREE TO LIBRARIANS 









CURRENT ISSUE: NEW PERIODICALS REPORT 


Monthly issues contain complete bibliographic in- 
formation and editorial scope of new periodicals. 
Alphabetical and subject index provides instant 
location of any listing from Vol. 1, No. ! to 
current issue. Annual subscription only $10.00. 
Write today for free current issue and complete 
details to: "Department 250." 


NEW PERIODICALS REPORT 
BOX 4406 - NEW YORK,NY 10017 
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graduate students specializing in library service 
to disadvantaged people. A foundation has of- 
fered to match contributions made before Janu- 
ary 1, 1969, on a dollar-for-dollar basis up to 
$5000. Make contributions payable to the M. L. 
King Library Fellowship and mail to Jesse H. 
Shera at the school in Cleveland 44106. 


Missouri Library Association Quarterly 


Bright, bountiful, and handsome, too. That is 
the only way you can greet the arrival of the 
newly redesigned MLA Quarterly. After a slight 
hitch in release, the magazine featured a critique 
on Choice, the ACRL reviewing publication, in 
its March issue (that didn’t get around until 
June.) The June issue is devoted to “Library 
Service in the Inner City,” and the September 
issue will be devoted to censorship. In addition 
to main-theme material are special articles on 
books and authors and Missouri books of inter- 
est. Individuals can subscribe for $4, and institu- 
tions can subscribe for $5. Write to the Missouri 
Library Association, University of Missouri Li- 
brary, Columbia 65201. John Gordon Burke is 
the editor. 


Suffolk System Offers Jobs for College Graduates 


The Fall of 1968 will see the Suffolk Coopera- 
tive Library System at Bellport, Long Island, in- 
stitute а program of development and aid to 
master's degree candidates. Individuals chosen 
will work full-time at system headquarters doing 
a variety of semiprofessional and professional 
jobs while carrying at least six credit hours per 
semester. Salaries start at $6188 yearly with a 5 
per cent increment for each six credit hours com- 
pleted with an accumulative *B" grade. For com- 
plete information write to Anthony Matson, per- 
sonnel officer. 


Synergy Lives and 15 in San Francisco 


In the May editorial (p. 476) the editor an- 
nounced the death of the word cooperation and 
advocated the use of the word synergy in its 
place. Now it is revealed that since December 
1967, Synergy is very much alive and bright-eyed 
as the monthly newsletter of BARC (the Bay 
Area Reference Center) located in the San Fran- 
cisco Public Library and is part of the North 
Bay Cooperative Library System. Crammed full 
of goodies on reference service, it is sprightly 
and witty with art work worthy of the area it 
represents (it is the only library publication I 
have seen that devoted almost an entire issue to 
books on astrology. Ed). 

The editor is Dan Tatko, and the artist is Ed 
Shickell. I don't think they can afford to send 
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out many copies, but they might have a back 
issue or two to let you see how good a newsletter 
can be. Live on Synergy. 


Margaret Mann Citation Nominations 


Ап annual citation, awarded by the Cataloging 
and Classification Section of the Resources and 
Technical Services Division, made to a cataloger 
and/or classifier, not necessarily and American, 
for his outstanding professional achievement in 
the areas of cataloging and classification either 
through publication of significant professional 
literature, participation in professional catalog- 
ng associations, introduction of new techniques 
of recognized importance, or outstanding work in 
the area of teaching within the past five years. 

Deadline for nominations is December 1, 1968. 
Send nominations with resume of achievement in 
triplicate to the committee chairman, Mrs. Ben- 
jamin A. Custer, 9305 Twentieth Ave., Adelphi, 
Md. 20783. 


Please Tell Your Computers 


Peacock Press, P.O. Box 875, Berkeley, Calif; 
Peacock Press, P.O. Box 117, Hayward, Calif.; 
and Peacock Press, P.O. Box 12142, Oakland, 
Calif, has no connection with any other firm 
having a similar name. You could mention it to 
acquisitions, too. 


$1000 Gift to the National Book Committee 


Encyclopedia Britannica and Hallmark Cards 
jointly presented $1000 to John G. Lorenz, a 
member of the National Book Committee’s 
board and deputy librarian of Congress. АП of 
this took place at a reception in the Tudor Room 
of the Kansas City Club at a recent well-known 
gathering of librarians. The money will be used 
for a special project that will be announced 
soon. Hallmark had used some plates from early 
editions of Britannica, and the company, in cele- 
bration of their 200th anniversary, donated what 
were to be royalties to the National Book Com- 
mittee. 


Future 


Catalogers should be breathlessly awaiting 
John Barth's new book scheduled for publication 
by Doubleday in September. The title is Lost in 
the Fun House, and it is being balleyhooed as 
an example of a future trend in book publishing 
—tultimedia packaging. As set forth in the May 
20 Publishers’ Weekly, Barth’s book is really de- 
signed to be read with tapes referred to in the 
books. Tapes and records to accompany it will 
be available a short time after the book is 











Now Available! Volumes 1—5 
The National Union Catalog 
Pre-1956 Imprints 


Book-form publication of the vast Library 
of Congress National Union Catalog of 
imprints from the beginning of printing 

through 1955 is one of the major 
accomplishments of the American Library 

Assóciation. It will now be possible for a 

library to have at hand for immediate 
consultation a bibliographical record 
unparalleled in the history of libraries. 


Write now for a free copy of the Prospectus 
(LC 67-30000) and for complete 
information about ordering. Until 

October 31, 1968 a special Subscription 
and Deposit purchase plan for 
Volumes 1—60 is available. 


Each Volume: 14 x 1017? inches, 704 pages 
approximately 20,640 entries 
U.S. $15.18 
£6. 6s. 6d. sterling 


Write to: 


mansell 
360 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois, 60601 
or 
3 Bloomsbury Place, 


London, WC1 
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printed. Aspen magazine, of course, did a little 
pioneering in multimedia packaging by tossing 
into a box pamphlets, phonograph records, 
pieces of sculpture, etc. 

What can librarians look forward to? Tales 
of violence and over-explicit sex with little pot- 
ties to vomit into? Dissection manuals with frogs 
and starfish encased in fluid and plastic? How 
about the possibilities involved with books on 
abortion, euthanasia, genocide, race riots, politi- 
cal campaigns, and narcotics? Librarians will 
have to wear uniforms similar to scuba diving 
equipment simply to keep tidy. And, ugh, those 
return slots. (Reprinted from the Staff Bulletin 
of the Public Library of Youngstown and Ma- 
honing County, Ohio, June 1968. Robert Dona- 
hugh, editor.) 


New York Library Association Annual Conference 


Having reached the level of nearly 2500 dele- 
gates to their annual conference has forced the 
New York Library Association to revise planned 
locations for the sessions. Starting with the 1968 
conference (Nov. 17-21), their annual meetings 
will be held in New York City. The group will 
meet at the Hotel Americana. In 1969-71 they 
will meet at the Statler Hilton. 


Dig? 

School dropouts and ghetto area residents can 
be attracted to use public libraries if the format 
is right: new techniques, participation by the 
community in planning and programming and, 
most important, specially trained librarians (“а 
new breed of cats, man, that can really dig us"). 
This was the consensus of a three-day confer- 
ence held at the University of Maryland late in 
May that attracted close to 100 students, faculty, 
and librarians. Below (left to right) gathered 





around a table in the informal fashion that dis- 
tinguished the conference are: Paul Wasserman, 
dean of the School of Library and Information 
Services at the University of Maryland; Richard 





Atlantic 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
LIBRARY 


PROTECTION 


Quality magazine binders are your best bet for keeping 
your periodicals clean and in good condition . . . and the 
best binders come from EBSCO Subscription Services. 
Write for complete details on single copy binders priced 
from $1.45 to $3.75 ... and for any other binder or peri- 
odical subscription requirements. 


EBSCO 
SUBSCRIPTION 
SERVICES 


division of 


Department TPA EBSCO 3 
P. О. Box 2070 naire RO \ 
Birmingham, Ala. 35201 Inc. 
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FEDERAL FUNDS... 
STATE FUNDS... 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS... 
LOCAL FUNDS... 


Whatever funds you’re using to buy 
books, for goodness’ sake don’t settle 
for less than the best in service. Send 
your regular orders, your NDEA or- 


ders, your special fund orders, to 
Campbell and Hall. Your books will 
be on their way to you promptly. Your 
special shipping and billing instruc- 
tions will be followed to the letter. 


You'll be happy. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
1047 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02117 
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Moses, field director of the High John Library 
project cosponsored by the library school and 
the Prince George’s County Public Library; 
Rodney White, professor in the Sloan Institute 
of Hospital Administration, Cornell University ; 
Mary Lee Bundy, academic director, High John 
Library project and professor in the library 
school; and Don Roberts, Venice branch librar- 
ian for the Los Angeles Public Library. 


School Library Manpower Project 


Robert N. Case, di- 
rector of the School 
Library Manpower 
Project since Aug. 12, 
was most recently 
heading the school li- 
brary services for the 
Ohio Department of 
Education. The proj- 
ect is designed to at- 
tack three aspects of 
the problem of fully 
developing and utilizing school library man- 
power: 1) task and job analysis, 2) education 
for school librarianship, and 3) recruitment 
from special manpower pools. The American As- 
sociation of School Librarians, a division of ALA 





and a department of NEA, is administering the 
project. 

The first phase of the project will be the study 
of the tasks now performed by all kinds of per- 
sonnel in school library programs in order to 
determine the knowledge and skills necessary to 
perform them. Under an agreement between ALA 
and NEA, ALA will pay NEA $35,000 for this 
survey, which will be conducted by their research 
division. The project is operating under a grant 
of $1,163,718 made to ALA by the Knapp Foun- 
dation of North Carolina. Mr. Case will have his 
office at ALA headquarters for the duration of 
the project, which is expected to be five years. 


Batchelder Award Nominations 


Three titles have been nominated for the sec- 
ond Mildred L. Batchelder Award to be given in 
1969 by the Children's Services Division of ALA 
to an American publisher for a children's book 
considered to be the most outstanding of those 
books originally published in a foreign language. 
The nominees are: Don't Take Teddy by Babbis 
Friis-Baastad (Scribner) ; Scarlet Sails by Alex- 
ander Green (Scribner); and William Tell and 
His Son by Bettina Hurlimann (Harcourt). Forms 
for voting will be mailed to members of CSD in 
November with the Newbery-Caldecott ballots. 

өөө 








THE JOURNAL OF DEVELOPING AREAS 


ААВЫН CE ык кык ы 


The purpose of the JDA is to stimulate the descriptive, theoretical, 
and comparative study of regional development, past and present, with 
the object of promoting fuller understanding of man's relationship to the 
developmental process. Published quarterly in October, January, April, 
and July, each issue contains four to six articles, a bibliography of 
petiodicals and monographs, book reviews, and news and notes. 


For those who desire a complete set, copies of a second printing of 
the first issue (October 1966), as well as subsequent issues, ate avail- 
able as long as the supply lasts. Subscription rates are: North America — 
$4.00; Latin America and Europe — $4.50; Elsewhere — $5.00. Subscription 
tequests should be sent to: George C. Potter, Business Manager. 


Manuscripts and other correspondence may be directed to: Spencer 


H. Brown, General Editor. 


THE JOURNAL OF DEVELOPING AREAS 
Western lllinois University 1 Macomb, Illinois 61455 
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| | The UNIQUE, COMPREHENSIVE 


MAXWELL 


` OVERSEAS BOOK ORDER SERVICE 


for BRITISH, EUROPEAN and FOREIGN 





m PUBLICATIONS 


HUGE BOOK STOCK to ensure 


FAST World Wide Delivery. 


JOURNAL SUBSCRIPTION Dept., 
handling all journals devoted to Science, 
Medicine and the humanities from all 
over the world. , 


JOURNAL BACK ISSUES Dept., 
with vast stocks of publications 
- unobtainable elsewhere. 


REGULAR publication of 
SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


RESEARCH Dept., 

equipped to give immediate, personal 
and efficient attention to all 

· bibliographical enquiries. 


WRITE NOW for FREE LISTS 


- ROBERT MAXWELL & Co. Ltd, 


. OVERSEAS ORDER DEPARTMENT 


ИУ HEADINGTON HILL HALL, OXFORD, ENGLAND 


' Telephone: OXFORD 64881 Cables: LEXICOM, OXFORD 
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1969 ALA Midwinter Meeting 
| Washington, D.C. 
. January 26-February 1 


The Shereham Hotel will serve as headquarters 
for the ALA 1969 Midwinter Meeting. Exhibits, 
registration, staff offices, and many of the meet- 
ings, including the Council sessions and the Gen- 
eral Program, will be located there. 


Hotel Reservations 


A list of hotels selected for the use of dele- 
gates appears on page 921 with rates. All rates 
quoted are for the room and not per person. АП 
rooms will be assigned on a first-come, first- 
served basis. ` 

Please use the postcard on the pack cover to 
make your reservation, giving all the information 
requested. The Shoreham Hotel will act as our 
housing bureau, and all reservations in the par- 
ticipating hotels must be cleared through the 
Shoreham. After clearance, reservations will be 
confirmed direct to delegates by the assigned ho- 
tels. The first choice of hotels will be honored as 
long as the rooms are available; after that, 
rooms will be assigned according to the second 
and third choices indicated on the postcard. 
Delegates wishing accommodations in a hotel not 
listed should contact the specific hotel directly. 

Reservation requests will be accepted begin- 
ning immediately. It is recommended that reser- 
vations be made as early as possible and that 
delegates arrange for double occupancy when 
they can do so. Unless otherwise notified, reser- 
vations will be held only until 8:00 p.m. of the 
day indicated for arrival. Cancellations or any 
changes in reservations should be made directly 
with the hotel that has been assigned, not with 
the Shoreham or ALA headquarters. 


Registration 
There will not be advance registration for the 
-Midwinter Meeting. Registration of delegates 
will begin at the Shoreham Hotel on Sunday, 
January 26, at 7:00 p.m. Fees are $2 daily or $5 
for the entire week. 


Exhibits 
ALA will again include commercial exhibits in 
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conjunction with the Midwinter Meeting. In 
keeping with the policy of alternating Midwinter 
exhibits by type, the 1969 exhibits will be re- 
stricted to suppliers of items and services that go 
into making up a library collection—books, 
films, slides, records, review services, book 
wholesalers, prebinders, etc. No equipment will 
be displayed. Exhibit information and applica- 
tions have been sent out to current exhibitors 
meeting the "by type" requirement. Exhibitors 
interested in taking part who have not received 
the material should write to the ALA Conference 
Arrangements Office in Chicago. 


Meeting Я 

Open meetings of the Council will be held оп 
Wednesday, January 29, 10:00 a.m. and on Thurs- 
day, January 30, 2:00 p.m. Ап information meet- 
ing of Council and the Executive Board will he 
held on Wednesday, January 29, 8:00 a.m. 

It is anticipated that if the report of the U.S. 
Advisory Commission on Libraries has been re- 
leased, arrangements will be made to have a 
panel of librarians react to it at the President's 
General Program on the afternoon and evening 
of Wednesday, January 29. Details of both the 
Council sessions and the General Program will 
be announced in the December issue of the ALA 
Bulletin. 

The Program Evaluation and Budget Commit- 
tee will meet on Saturday, January 25, 2:00-6:00 
p.m. and at 8:30 p.m.; on Sunday, January 26, 
9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon and at 2:00 p.m. 

Meetings of the Executive Board will be held 
on Monday, January 27, 10:00 a.m.-12:00 noon 
and 2:00 p.m.; Tuesday, January 28, 2:00 p.m.; 
Thursday, January 30, 10:00 a.m.—12:00 noon; 
and Friday, January 31, 10:00 am—12:00 noon 
and 2:00 p.m. 

The first meeting of the Detroit Conference 
Program Committee will be held on Sunday, 
January 26 at 8:30 p.m. 

The week's activities will include the regular 
working meetings of committees and ‘boards of 
official ALA units. ese 
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А CALL FOR NEW VOICES 


This is an age of participation. Those of us 
whose working days are-spent on the univer- 
sity. campus learned during the spring months, 
if we did not know it already, that students 
and younger faculty members want a share in 
the making of those decisions which affect the 
kind of education they receive and the role of 
the university in society. Nor is this a pecu- 
Пагу academie phenomenon, for in all kinds 
of institutions and organizations, including the 
political, new. voices are being heard. 

I now offer every member of the ALA one 
of his annual opportunities to participate by 
suggesting the names of persons who might be 
considered for appointment to ALA commit- 
tees. As you will recall, the president-elect is 
chairman of the Committee on Appointments, 
which includes the presidents-elect of the divi- 
sions, who advise him on nominations for com- 
mittee appointments. Appointments are made 
by the Executive Board upon nomination by 
the president-elect. 

You are urged to send your recommenda- 
tions either to Mr. Clift or to me as soon as 
possible, but certainly no later than Novem- 
ber 1. To be useful, they should include some 
indication of the individual’s qualifications for 
a particular committee, for the limited number 
of general ALA committee appointments re- 
quires a high degree of selection. The com- 
mittees for which appointments will be recom- 
mended in 1969-70 include: 


* Committee on Accreditation 

* ALA Committee to the American Education- 
al Publishers Institute 

Audiovisual Committee 

Awards Committee 

Special Committee on Chapter Relationships 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee 

Special Coordinating Committee on Library 
Service to the Disadvantaged 

* Editorial Committee 

* Election Committee 


ө Committee on Instruction in the Use of Li- | 


braries 
* Intellectual Freedom Committee 
International Helations Committee 


* Legislation Committee 

* Advisory Committee to the Library Tech- 
nology Program 

* Membership Committee 

* National Library Week Committee 

© Special Committee on National Manpower - 
Programs 

* ALA Nominating Comites 

* Special Advisory Committee to the Office 

for Library Education 

Committee on Organization 

ALA Publishing Board 

Committee on Research ` 

Resolutions Committee 

Subscription Books Commiitee 

Special Committee on U.S. Jaycees Good 

Reading Program 

* Joint Committee of ALA and the American 
Book Publishers Council’s Committee on 
Reading Development 

* Joint Committee of ALA and the Canadian 
Library Association 

* Joint Committee of ALA and the Catholic 
Library Association 

* Joint Committee of ALA and the Children's 
Book Council 

* Joint Committee of ALA and the National 
Education Association 


I left the Kansas City meeting with a strong 
feeling that younger members are more eager 
than ever before to work in the Association. 
Therefore, your nominations of younger mem- 
bers will be particularly welcomed. Since they 
are naturally not well known. nationally, evi- 
dence of their qualifications is specially needed. 
Neither in the under-30 group nor in the rest 
of the membership is age alone a sufficient 
qualification for a responsible committee as- 
signment. 


William S. Dix 
ALA President-Elect and Chairman, 
Committee on Appointments eee. 





William S. Dix is the president-elect of ALA 


and the chairman of the Committee on Appoint- 


ments. 
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Picture Books 





THE LITTLE PIG 
IN THE CUPBOARD 


By Helen E. Buckley and illustrated b. 
Rob Howard. The noted author joing 
a brilliant new artist to create a wistfu 
story of a small boy's awareness of thq 
universal need to be wanted and 
cherished. -Aug. Ages 3-6 $3.50 











THE REMARKABLE EGG 


By Adelaide Holl and illustrated b 
Roger Duvoisin. Two great talen 
combine to produce a fanciful and іп 
formative book about a most remar! 
able egg. Aug. Ages 4-8 $3.50 



















BLUEFOOT 


By Dale Fife and illustrated by Idelett 
Bordigoni. А moving account of a 
incubator duckling and his attachme 
to a little girl. Aug. Ages 4-8 $3.95 

























THE PRACTICAL MAN 


By George Mendoza and illustrated b 
Imero Gobbato. Those who search bq 





DORRIE AND 
THE WIZARD'S SPELL 


Written and illustrated by Patric 
Coombs. Children who have been b 
guiled by previous Dorrie books 
shudder happily as Dorrie and the f 
witch work a special kind of Magic. 
Aug. Ages 6-10 $3.74 











GILLY AND 
THE WHICHAROO 


Written and illustrated by Glen Ding 
The well known author and illustrat 
has created a prankish tale, set 
Colonial America, of a little rag bq 
who outwits a Whicharoo. 
Aug. Ages 5-9 $3.54 









Ilustration [rom Dorrie and the Wizard's Spel 






Photo from Looking at Sculpture 
The Metropclitan Museum of Art, Rogers Fun 





ADAM AND EVE 


By Gwendolyn Reed and illustrated by 
Helen Siegl. A poetic retelling with 
block prints in glowing color. 

Aug. Ages 4-8 $3.75* 


SAMSON AND DELILAH 


By Anne K. Rose and illustrated by 
Richard Powers. A favorite story of 
children everywhere, told with sim- 
plicity and vigor. Aug. Ages 4-8 $3.75" 


Books that Enlighten 


AROUND THE WORLD 
IN NINETY MINUTES: 
THE JOURNEY OF Two ASTRONAUTS 
By Rocco V. Feravolo and illustrated 
by William Steinel. An introduction to 
the science of space travel which in- 


cludes an exciting walk 100 miles above 
the earth. Aug. Ages 6-9 $3.75* 


WHEELS, SCOOPS 
AND BÜCKETS: 


How РЕОРІЕ Lirr WATER 
FOR THEIR FIELDS 
Ву Elizabeth S. Helfman and illustrated 
by Eva Cellini. The primitive devices 
still used by large numbers of the 
world's people in their struggle to sub- 
Sist. Oct. Ages 7-10 $3.50* 


RATS AND MICE: 


FRIENDS AND FoEs ОЕ МАЧ 
Ву Alvin and Virginia B. Silverstein 
and illustrated by Joseph Cellini. How 
hese rodents have plagued man 
through the ages, influenced his folk- 
lore, and served him as laboratory ani- 
mals and pets. Oct. Ages 8-12 $3.75* 


WASHINGTON ALPHABET: 


SEVEN AGENCIES THAT REGULATE 
BUSINESS 
By Mary Sagarin. An introduction to 
e Federal Trade Commission, Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, and 
other important governmert regula- 
оту agencies. Oct. Ages 12 up $3.95* 


Fall 1968 books for Young Readers from 


THE FANTASTIC CACTUS: 
INDOORS AND IN NATURE 
By Edith Raskin. Illustrated with pho- 
tographs. How these bizarre plants sur- 
vive in nature, provide nourishment 
for man and beast, and make a delight- 
ful hobby for young windowsill gar- 
deners. Oct. Ages 10 up $3.95* 





LOOKING AT SCULPTURE 
By Roberta M. Paine. Illustrated with 
photographs. A first look — ranging 
from Egyptian tomb figures to Picasso, 
Brancusi, and Calder. The author is 
Senior Lecturer at The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and knows well the 
questions young people ask about 
sculpture. Oct. All ages $4,95* 


LONG AGO IN FLORENCE: 


THE STORY OF THE 
DELLA ROBBIA SCULPTURE 

By Marion Downer. lilustrated with 
museum photographs and drawings by 
Mamoru Funai. The story of Renais- 
sance sculptor Luca della Robbia, who 
welcomed children into his studio and 
was inspired by them. 

Sept. Ages 7-10 $3.50* 


MODELING IN CLAY, 
PLASTER AND, 
PAPIER-MACHE 


By Richard Slade. Illustrated with pho- 
tographs. A basic guide showing sim- 

ple techniques for beginners. 
Sept. Ages 8 up $3.50* 


Fiction 

MASHA 
By Mara Kay and illustrated with Pho- 
tographs. Set in Russia a century and a 
half ago, this is the memorable story of 
a shy country girl who enters the ele- 


gant Smolni Institute for Noble Girls. 
Nov. Ages 12-up $4.95* 


А DIFFERENT KIND 
OF SISTER 


By Pamela Reynolds. In this story ofa 
teenage girl with a retarded older sister, 
the author penetrates the world of the 
mentally impaired adult. 

Nov. Ages 12-up $3.50* 


NIGHT OF 
THE BLACK FROST 


By Arthur Catherall. A tale of suspense 
and adventure set in Arctic seas by the 
popular author. Oct. Ages 10-14 $3.50* 


BY A SEA-COAL FIRE 


By Alonzo Gibbs and illustrated by 
John Kaufmann. Tales of marshland 
adventure which inspire a sense of the 
natural beauty of the Atlantic Coast 
wetlands. Nov. Ages 8-12 $3.50* 


Of Special Interest to Adults 


CHILDREN’S READING 
IN THE HOME 


By May Hill Arbuthnot. Illustrated 
with pictures from children’s books. 
For parents who wish to guide the 
literary taste of their children at vari- 
ous stages of development, this book 
covers every area of reading. 

October $7.50 


TIME FOR STORIES OF 
THE PAST AND PRESENT 


Compiled by May Hill Arbuthnot and 
Dorothy M. Broderick, Hlustrated by 
Rainey Benhett. A collection of realis- 
tic stories for children to be used in 
the home, camp or classroom, with in- 
troductions and comments by the co- 
editors. Sept. $10.50 


* Also available in Lothrop Library Edition 
rices subject to change 


LOTHROP, LEE @ SHEPARD CO., INC. 


381 Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10016: Send for free graded catalog 





























EVERY LIBRARY 


SHOULD HAVE AT LEAST 
ONE LARGE GLOBE OF THE WORLD 


Have you checked the globes in your library re- 
cently? The U.S. Navy did and recently purchased 34. 


Dr. Louis Shores writes in Basic Reference Sources, 
“At least one globe is basic for adequate reference 
service." In Instructional Materials, he adds, "The 
.most satisfactory map from the stand point of sur- 
face representation is, of course, the globe." 


Such a globe is the magnificent 24-inch Cartocraft 
library-reference globe in a modern floor stand 
mounting. It is 75 inches in circumference and pre- 
sents physical facts of the earth as well as cultural 
data. Shades of green, buff and brown depict eleva- 
tions above sea level, while the ocean's depths are 
indicated in shades of blue. 


Illustrated is the Navigator model in a utilitarian. 
and functional floor stand. The globe rotates freely 
in the cradle mounting. Any place on the globe can 
instantly be brought into view. Overall height i is 47 


inches. Choice of stands: 
G24P15 Blond, hard maple 
G24Plów Genuine Walnut 


For a fine piece of fur- 
niture, order the Cos- 
mopolite globe, 
G24PL61 $497.50 





$195 
210 





For additional information, write for Circular AL-G63 


DENOYER-GEPPERT 





TIMES MIRROR 


5235 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60640 
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CONFERENCE INFORMATION— 1969 


Midwinter Meeting 


January 27-31 
Room reservation form appears in the Sep- 
tember issue of the ALA Bulletin 


Annual Conference 


June 22-28 

Room reservation form appears in the Janu- 
ary issue of the ALA Bulletin 

Advance registration form appears in the 
April issue of the ALA Bulletin 

Conference theme: Mobilizing Resources for 
Total Library Services 

President's Program theme: Opportunities 
for Participatory Management in Li- 

- braries 


Preconferences 


e ACRL-JCLS 
June 20-21 
Media in Junior College Libraries 


* ACRL Rare Books Institute in coopera- 
tion with the Bibliographic Society of 
America 

June 18-20 

Early Americana 


e LAD 
Public Relations 
June 20-21 


* LAD Buildings and Equipment Institute 

Cosponsored by Columbia University 

June 19-21 

Designing Buildings for Cooperative Pro- 
grams 


e RTSD-ABPC 
June 20-22 
Acquisition of Library Materials 


* RTSD-CCS/ISAD 
June 19-21 
Subject Analysis of Library Materials 





Expert Service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 
ALL LIBRARIES 
* 

FAXON LIBRARIANS' GUIDE 


Available on request 


* 


For the very best library sub- 
scription service—ask about our 
Till Forbidden Automatic Re- 
newal plan. 


* 


Е. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


515-525 Hyde Park Ave. 
* 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 


Boston, Mass. 02131 





Dept. ALA 


FREE FILMS 


The Free Films you need Ю vitolize teaching and enrich 
public programs are listed in the New, 1968 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 


Authoritative— Comprehensive 
Easy-to-Use 


Available for $10.75 on 30 day approval 


Educators Progress Service 
Randolph, Wisconsin 53956 


The Most Versatile Library Adhesive 


Te] =s [с] -{ 


THE K!NG OF ALL ADHESIVES 





Sobo, the original white resin glue is ex- | 
cellent for most any library gluing proj- 
ects. It binds book covers, repairs manu- 
Scripts and takes care of scores of other 
library mending problems. Can be used & 
in gluing machines. Completely transpar- 
ent, great flexibility and odorless. At better 
stores. If unobtainable, send $1 for 4 Oz. 
plastic bottle with spout. 


SLOMONS, Dept. AL, L.I.C., New York 11101 
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The Enduring Quality 


In the past only' the wealthy people of the 
world could own extensive private personal li- 
braries, but within the last 25 years, the possibil- 
ity of private and individual book ownership has 
been brought within the reach of the great 
masses of the people. This has come about 
ihrough the paperback book. Through inspired 
and vigorous publishing efforts, inexpensive 
books in paperback binding are available to 
greater numbers of people. Due to the lower 
costs and vast new avenues of distribution, there 
is new breadth in teaching and a general spread 
of education, and there are limitless possibilities 
of international exchange of ideas through 
books. Never before, since the beginning of 
printing, have so many readers been offered such 
& variety of books at such a low cost. Literary 


fare which is sold in large numbers, by the law 
of averages, must finally affect the tastes of the 
public. 

One of the interesting developments in the 
field is the *hardpaper" book, a product which is 
about midway between the hardbound and pap- 
erbound book. It is attractive in appearance, 
moderate in price, and more durable in appear- 
ance than the cheaper paperback. These hard- 
paper books usually have bright, artistic cover 
designs which are appealing to the eye and are 
still of the convenient "pocket" size. One of the 
great advantages of this publishing venture is in 
the availability of original or out-of-print titles 
which are no longer obtainable in hard covers. 

The demand for inexpensive paperbacks may 
reach the point where most impermanent mate- 
rial will appear in this format first. And, in the 
future, it may be that literary works which have 
first appeared in paperbook form and are recog- 
nized as having enduring values will be put into 
hardbound covers, thus reversing the present 
general practice of the paperback appearing 
after the hard cover book has been on the mar- 
ket for a period of time. 

The paperback is especially helpful in the 
field of education. It provides a variety and an 





IF YOU DESERVE A 
BETTER JOB 


let experienced employment monagers show you 
how to make the most of your experience—what 
to stress, what to omit, how to handle salary, 
work, and geographic preferences. Avoid mis- 
takes. Five sample resumes. Only $5. 





PROFESSIONAL RESUME KIT DEPARTMENT L, 
BOX 817, WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 06880 


Chiang's New Model . . ; Price $54.50 


CATALOG CARD DUPLICATOR 


Important improvements achieved from wide ex- 
perience, assure to produce high quality catalog 
cards, with enlarged space good also for printing 
post-card, bcok card, book pocket, address, etc. 


Plus new features in stenci! and new ink 
1o dry in 10 minutes. 


Patented * Performance Guaranteed - 
Order “Оп Approval" Invited 


Order now directly from the Inventor: 
Chiang Small Duplicators 
53100 Juniper Road, South Bend, Indiana 46637 
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YOU WILL HAVE— 


“CONFIDENCE” 


In Our Complete 
Periodicals Service— 
All American and Foreign Titles 


Promptness is a Traditional part 
of McGregor Service... as well as: 


EXPERIENCE 

TRAINED PERSONNEL 
FINANCIAL STABILITY 
AMPLE FACILITIES 
RESPONSIBLE MANAGEMENT 


An attractive brochure is 
available for the asking. 


SUBSCRIBE TO 
McGREGOR 
PERIODICALS 
BULLETIN 


MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINCIS 61054 
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abundance of cheap materials which may be 
used instead of more expensive, hardbound, sin- 
gle title textbooks. The paperback can be used 
effectively in individualized reading programs 
from the primary grades through the university. 
It enables the small child to make his own 
choice. Although he is guided in his selections in 
school and public libraries (and it is hoped that 
this practice will continue), he should be al- 
lowed to select books of his own; ownership of a 
personal library should be encouraged at an 
early age. The bookseller, by stocking attractive 
paperback editions of good children's books, 
might easily be one of the most important influ- 
ences in a child's life. This, of course, points to 
the need for literary and artistic paperback pub- 
lications. There are many for adults, few for 
children. This, however, is a subject for study 
and research. 

Paperbacks are important. They contribute to 
education and assist in "spreading" education. 
They present up-to-date information which 
should assist in "critical thinking"; they are 
packaged at a price which is within the reach of 
almost every person who has any source of in- 
come at all, and they are as available as the 
neighborhood grocery store. 

Learning, self-improvement, and entertainment 
have been democratized by the paperback, and, 
although the paperbacks themselves will not last, 
the ideas they convey will continue end endure. 


Martua Boaz 
Professor 


University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 


Computers Now 


If Mr. Kountz is truly interested in fostering 
his computer ideas (June 1968 Bulletin), I sug- 
gest that he restate his five pages cf verbosity 
into a few simple, uncute sentences. At least 
then it would be worth considering. As it stands, 
his style of writing seems to be emphasizing an 
all too frequently heard complaint about com- 
puter take over—it takes much longer and is 
more involved. 

If you're going to print such badly written ar- 
ticles, at least you could synopsize them at the 
end. 


LEARNED T. BULMAN 
Assistant Director 
Free Public Library 
East Orange, N.J. 















Pier yore 
y When you say 

LIBRARY BOUND 
PAPERBACKS 





Armor books are paperbacks which 
have been library-bound in 
hard covers to the standards of the 
Library Binding Institute 


They cost less than hardback editions 
and will provide library-bound 
service at lowest cast per circulation. 


Many books not available in hardbacks 
may be obtained in Armor quality 
because paperbacks are obtainable 
and we will bind to your order. 
Make up your list and send it to us. 


Write today for 
a scmple of Armor Books 
—no obligation 





L 1703 Lister, к Kansas tis. Mo; 64127, 816 cH t 0163 


ОРНООС ete Жыкы: Wd. quis Се teris. — d 





BER dut Ж ———— From One Past-President to Another E 
| Mr. Foster E. Mohrhardt 

| Cone g res ssional | Council on Library Resources 

Di gest 


1028 Connecticut Avenue 
AV 


Washington, D. C. 20036 
Filmstrips—Color & Sound 


ex 


= 


SS es 


it 


oe 
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Dear Foster: 


It was a joy to be around when you were pre- 
siding at the exceedingly difficult Council ses- 
sions. Please don't take this comment amiss. 
While I have always thought very highly of you, 
I must confess that I had no idea you would be 
able to rise to the situation and keep it com- 
pletely -under control as you did at the three. 


Me 


ЖЕЕ 


Basic Economic апа 
Social Development 


: Two Case Studies: 
Venezuela & Peru 


Ü Present briefly the. basic processes which und d bed aps the membership c 
: two developing nations, noted for their ou saved THE -day-tor everyone concerned: Ке 
€i efforts and progress, are applying to whole thing might very well have gotten out of 
{: better the lives of their people. control. Once again, hearty cóngratulations. 

ss. Provide original source material for upper- 


Sincerely yours, 


level social studies. - 
Keyes D. METCALF 


Set @ $19.00 .includes two filmstrips, 
tapes and scripts with süpplemen:. 
CONGRESSIONAL DIGEST 
A/V Division 
3231 P St. N.W. Washington, D.C. 20007 


SUES SER BE al AUS 


(Through not quite devious means we received 
a copy of the above letter that says so well in 
print what- Kansas City veterans were saying to 


each other. Ed. ) 


а 











108 New Titles in 1968, Selected by the CADMUS EDITORIAL BOARD · 
Superb Bindings e Reasonable Prices e Excellent Service 


CHECK LISTS AND ORDER FORMS AVAILABLE NOW! 


1201 SOUTH HASTINGS WAY — EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 54701. 
* 930 | WT 7 | m. ALA BULLETIN September 1968 
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‘STEALING - 
YOUR BOOKS? 


‘Sensormatic is a system of. book: 


. charged. This system is worth vinvestaal 


x "WRITE FOR INFORMATION 





ARE 
PEOPLE - 
















protection that electronically pro- 
tects all books within a library... each 
book is sensitized in ‘less than five: 
seconds without altering its appearance 
.. books are charged .out.without- 

altering standard charging. procedures . . . 
charged books may pass in and out withoüt 

reprocessing . . . Sensormatic stops any book 
theft at the door even if the book is in a brief; 
case or between books thathave been props Пу: 


it’s unequalled. . 








2-4, 
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AVAILABLE NOW! 


By Arrangement with the Trustees of the 
British Museum 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM SUBJECT INDEX 
y G. K. Fortescue 

1881-1900 Three Vae £10 10s. ($30.00) per volume 
1901-1905 One Volume 
1906-1910 One Volume 
1911-1915 One Volume 
1916-1920 One Volume 
1921-1925 One Volume 
1926-1930 One Volume 
1931-1935 Two Volumes 
1936-1940 Two Volumes 
1941-1945 One Volume 
1946-1950 Four Volumes £24 ($67.50) 
1951-1955 in preparation 
1956-1960 Six Volumes £60 ($175.00) 


SUBJECT INDEX OF BOOKS RELATING TO THE 
EUROPEAN WAR ACQUIRED BY THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM 1914-1920 £3 3s ($9.00) 


А SUBIECT INDEX OF BOOKS PUBLISHED 
UP TO AND INCLUDING 1880 
By R. A. Peddie 
Complete set of 4 volumes £78 15s. ($225.00) 
Single volumes £21 ($63.00) 
PALMER’S INDEX TO THE TIMES’ 
NEWSPAPER 1790-1941 
(June) 
Complete microfilm edition in 21 reels which can be 
supplied individually £282 10s. ($795.00) 
Also available are some of the original-bound 
quarterly volumes within the period 1867-1941. 
Details on request. 
The Australian Catalogue of Books. Compiled and 
edited by A. B. Foxcroft, M.A. £9 9s. ($27.00) 
е Canadian Catalogue of Books а Ву 
Willet Ricketson Haight 9 9s, ($27.00) 
The Coinage of uda 
By Charles Oman, K.B.E. 
A lithographic reprint of the original 1931 edition of this 
important basic work is now available. 
Fully bound. 914 in. x 534 in. 395 pages. 45 plates. 
Indexed. £9 9s. ($27.00) 


Bibliography of the Writings of Alfred, Lord Tennyson 
Edited by J, C. Thomson 
Fully bound facsimile reprint. 72 pp. "£4 4s. ($12.00) 


The Shakesperian Dictionary 
А general index to all the popular expressions and most 
striking разах in the Works of Shakespeare. 
y Thomas Dolby 
Fully bound ваш reprint. Size 7l^in x 40іп. 367 pp. 
£5 5s. ($15.00) 
The English Naval Forces 1199-1272 
By F. W. Brooks, M.A., F.S.A. £5 5s. ($15. 00) 
English Industries of the Middle Ages 
By І. Е. Salzman, М.А., F.S.A. £6 p ($18. 00) 
English Trade in the Middle Ages. 
By L. F. Salzman, M.A, F.S.A £9 9s. ($27.00) 
Shakespeare Bibliography. 
By Wiliam Jaggard 
Special edition on handmade paper £29 10s. ($89.50) 
Bibliography of Cacao. By Wolf Mueller 
£6 6s. ($18.00) 
Physiologus Bernensis (Codex Bongarsianus 318). 
Vellum bound reprint of this famous illuminated 
£40 ($120.00) 


£12 12s. Aus 00) per 
volume 


£8 8s. ($23.50) 


classic of early Christianity 


VERY cos SNNOUNCEMENTI 


1800-1871 
This important famous contemporary historical se- 
ries concisely listing the happening of each year, 
very much out-of-print and constantly sought at- 
ter, is now being subscribed at the price of 
:£ 10.10.0. ($30.00) 
per volume 
PLEASE NOTE: 


ALL VOLUMES WILL BE FULLY BOUND IN 
А STOUT REXINE LIBRARY BINDING 
Limited Edition ` Early Ordering Essential 





BIBLIOGRAPHER'S MANUAL OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 
By William Thomas Lowndes 


Volume 1: A-Caval Volume 5: P-R 
Volume 2: Cavall-F Volume 6: S 
Volume 3: G-K Volume 7: T-Z 
Volume 4: L-O Volume 8: append 

The set—8 volumes complete £39 ($117. So) 


($ 
Individual volumes each at £4 17s. 6d. ($14.65) 


Subscriptions for the following Facsimile Edi- 
tions are being invited :— 


THE ANATOMY OF BIBLIOMANIA 
By HOLBROOK JACKSON 
А reprint of the famous Library Bibliographical Classic. 
Demy 8vo. Library Binding. #,12 12s. ($36.00) 


BIBLIOMANIA or Book-Madness 
A Bibliographical Romance Illustrated With Cuts 
By THOMAS FROGNALL DIBDIN, D. D. 
Large Octavo. Illustrated. Coloured print faces re- 
produced as original Fully bound £21 ($63.00) 
A REGISTER OF NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
with a selection of the chief bibliographical books and 
articles printed in other countries 
y WILLIAM PRIDEAUX. COURTNEY 
2 Vols "llis 1 Vol. Suppl. 3 Vols. in all. Fully bound 
Demy 8vo. 971 pp. £19 19s. Od. ($57.00) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
ART AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
by J. LEWINE 
Fully Bound. Royal 8vo. 615 pp. 
£i 15s. Od. ($45.00) 


ENGLAND IN THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR 
А study in combined strategy. 
By Sir Julian S. Corbett 
Fully Bound. 2 volumes. Large Crown 8vo. 885 рі 
14 Maps. Index £14 14s, ($42. 56) 
The Dispatches of Field Marshal The Duke of eiling: 
ton. By the late Col. Gurwood, C.B., K.C., T.S. 
8 volumes £50 8з. (14400) 00) 
HISTORY OF THE BATTLE OF AGINCOURT 
OF THE EXPEDITION OF HENRY FIFTH INIO 
FRANCE IN 1415, to which is added THE ROLL OF 
MEN AT ARMS IN THE ENGLISH ARMY By Sir 
Harris Nicolas, K. РА ($27. 00) 
AMONG m INDIANS OF GUIANA. By Everard 
F. Im Thurn, M.A. (Oxon) £12 125. Od. ($36.00) 
SAVAGE CIVILISATION, By Tom Harrisson E 
£8 8s. Od. ($24.00) 
THE VOYAGE OF H.M.S. “CHALLENGER.” Round 
the world in the years 1872-1876 under the command 
of Capt. Sir G. S. Nares, EN мса. F.R.S. and Capt. 
F. T. Thomson, R.N. By N. Moseley, M.A. F.R.S. 
£10 10s. Da ($30.00 ) 
HISTORY ОЁ Md 1499-1914 
by W. Vend 
Fully Bound. Demy 8vo. 
£10 10s. Od. ($304 00) 


BANK RATE AND THE MONEY MARKET IN 
ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, HOLLAND 
AND BELGIUM 1844-1900 
Fully Bound. 1016 in. x 636 in. 262. pp. 
£7 7s. Od. ($21.00) 
WAR POSTERS 
Issued by Belligerent and Neutral Nations 1914- 1919— 
Selected and Edited by Martin Hardie and Arthur K. 

abin 
Fully Bound. Crown 4to. xvi + 46 pp. + 80 Plates 
(16 col) £14 4s. Od. ($42.00) 

DIE METHODEN DER FERMENTFORSCHUNG 
Unter Mitarbeit von Fachgenossen herausgegeben von 
Prof. Dr. Bamann, Tuebingen und 
Prof. Dr. Karl Myrbaeck, Stockholm 
4 volumes. 104x Т6 in. 3,388 pp. 802 illustrations. 
£78 15s. ($225.00) 


35 plates. 


3 maps. 


ALL PERIODICALS BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Н. PORDES 


PUBLISHER & ROOKSELLER 
529B Finchley Road, London, N.W.3, England 
Phone: 01-435 9878 & 9879 


WORLD FAMOUS SEAL DRY MOUNTING PRESSES - 


COMMERCIAL 200 


STANDARD 120 


RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 
FEATHERLIKE OPERATION 


Seal presses are built of sturdy, alloyed aluminum by skilled craftsmen. 
They are portable and can be set up on any table or bench. Anyone can 
get perfect results every time. Fifty thousand Seal presses are In use 
giving excellent service. 

Seal presses are used by the U.S. Department of Defense and other 
government facilities for valuable documents and records, by profes- 
sional photographers, picture framers, large and smali Industrial firms, 
by museums, tibraries and for many purposes in the field of education. 
THERMOSTATICALLY CONTROLLED — All Seal presses except Junior 60 
are equipped with automatic thermostats adjustable from 180° to 
350?F. No thermometer to watch. Pilot !lght indicates when proper 
operating temperature 15 reached. Junior 60 equipped with automatic, 
non-adjustable thermostatic control. All with three-wire cord set. 
ON-OFF SWITCH — TIMING FLASHER — All automatic adjustable 
thermostat models are equipped with an on-off switch and а built-in 
timing flasher which eliminates guess work and accurately ccunts off 
heating time. No timing flasher or switch on Junior 60. 
SELF-ADJUSTING — The felt-covered sponge rubber pad of a Seal press 
compensates for the thickness of material being mounted, laminated 
or backed. Adjustable platen further broadens the range of thickness 
which a Seal press will accommodate. 


JUNIOR 60 


COMpress 101 





MASTERPIECE 350... The largest Seal press; especially designed for . 


picture framing and industrial work. Heating platen measures 26” x 32". 
Will handle larger prints to 52" wide by any length in sections. $430.00 


COMMERCIAL 200 . . . Preferred by photographers as most versatile 
press. Expert mounting becomes as simple as setting the adjustable 
thermostat on this rugged dry press. Heating platen measures 1815" x 
23". Handles prints tc 36" by any length in sections. $248.00 


JUMBO 150... Similar to Standard model but provides for sectional 
mounting Ey being open on three sides. The heating platen measures 
1812" x 1512". Larger prints to 36" by any length in sections. $192.00 


STANDARD 120... The dependability of the economical Standard model 
makes fast friends and lasting mounts. The heating platen measures 
1815" x 1572". Larger prints to 36" x 1615" in sectlons. $162.00 


COMpress 101... Provides all the features of its blg brothers in the 
Seal family of multi-application presses and is condensed for economy. 
With bullt-ia outlet for tacking iron. Handles work 12" x 15" in one 
operation aad larger materials 24" by any length in sections. $155.00 


JUNIOR 60... An inexpensive press for the occasional user. Heating 
platen measures 815" x 1144”. Handles larger prints to 16" by any 
length in sections. Recommended only for dry mounting. $85.00 


AVAILABLE THROUGH LIBRARY SUPPLY DEALERS 


йал 










SEAL DRY MOUNT 


BLUEPRINTS 
PHOTOSTATS 
TEAR SHEETS 
ADVERTISING 
LAYOUTS 
MAPS 
CHARTS 
CLIPPINGS 
POSTERS 
MANIPULATLONS 
DOCUMENTS 


BUSINESS 

PAPERS 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
DRAWINGS 
RENDERINGS 
CATALCG PAGES 
RECORDS 
ID CARDS 
INDEX CARDS 
EMPLOYEE PASSES 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


PAINTINGS 

LITHOGRAPHS 

SILKS 

RICE PAPERS 

VEGETABLE 
PARCHMENTS 


SEAL, INCORPORATED 





FOR ONE YEAR AGAINST 
MANUFACTURING DEFECTS 


SEAL LAMINATE SEAL 


BLUEPRINTS 
OFFSET PASTE-UPS 
PRESENTATIONS 
BUTTERFLY WINGS 
LEAVES 

PLAQUES 

DISPLAY CARDS 
MAPS 

MENUS 
NEWSPAPERS 


oO 


CLOTH BACK 
AND HINGE 


MAPS 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
ACETATES 
SUSPENSIONS ON 

RODS 

RIBBONS 

GROMMETS 
BLUEPRINTS 
ACCORDION FOLDS 


SEAL 
TRANSPARENCY 
"LIFTS" 


OVERHEADS 

SLIDES 

LIGHT BOXES 

ADVERTISING 
DISPLAYS 

LAMP SHADES 
AND OTHER 
HOBBY USES 


DERBY, CONNECTICUT 





DRY MOUNTING AND LAMINATING PRESSES — MT5 — FOTOFLAT — CHARTEX — SEAL-LAMIN — TRANSPARA-FILM 


D 
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WIDENER LIBRARY SHELFLIST 





This important bibliographical series lists the holdings of Harvard's central research collec- 
tion. Reproduced from computer printouts in an 8% x 11 inch format, these volumes list 
books in classified order and also, in most cases, by author and by date of publication. The 
earlier volumes are in upper case computer type with approximately 60 entries per page, 
while the more recent ones are in upper and lower case with 85 entries per page. Volumes 
now in preparation will be done by computerized pboto-typesetting techniques which will 
further improve the quality and increase the page densitv. 


NOW AVAILABLE: 


1. CRUSADES. 1965. 82 pp. 1,202 titles. Out of print. 
2. AFRICA. 1965. 790 pp., 13,335 titles. $25.00 
3. TWENTIETH-CENTURY RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 1965. 428 pp. 
9,430 titles. $20.00 
4. RUSSIAN HISTORY SINCE 1917. 1966. 698 pp. 13,722 titles. $30.00 
5-6. LATIN AMERICA. 1966. 1,492 pp., 27,292 titles. 2 vols., $65.00 
7. BIBLIOGRAPHY. 1966. 1,066 pp., 12,643 titles. $40.00 
8. REFERENCE COLLECTIONS. 1966. 187 pp. 4,300 titles. $10.00 
9-13. AMERICAN HISTORY. 1967. 4,087 pp., 83,867 titles. 5 vols., $175.00 
14. CHINA, JAPAN AND KOREA. 1968. 494 pp., 11,388 titles. $25.00 
15. PERIODICAL CLASSES. 1968. 758 pp., 25,685 titles. $25.00 
16-17. EDUCATION. 1968. 1,610 pp. 32,722 titles. 2 vols., $60.00 
18. c: General and Comparative. 1968. 189 pp., 5065 titles. 
10.00 
19. SOUTHERN ASIA: Afghanistan, Bhutan, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, India, 
Laos, Malaya, Nepal, Pakistan, Sikkim, Singapore, Thailand, and Vietnam. 
1968. 543 pp., 10,292 titles. $20.00 
20. о HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 1968. 411 pp. 10,212 titles. 
17.50 


IN PREPARATION: 
LATIN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 1968. 15,000 titles. $20.00 
GOVERNMENT. 1968. 7,000 titles. 
ECONOMICS. 1969. 60,000 titles. 2 vols. 
SLAVIC HISTORX AND LITERATURES: Russia and the Soviet Union. 1969. 
56,000 titles. (will supersede Nos. 3 and 4.) 2 vols. 
SLAVIC HISTORY AND LITERATURES: Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
and Bulgaria. 1969. 50,000 titles. 2 vols. 


CELTIC LITERATURE. 1969. 7,200 titles. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. 1969. 55,000titles. 2 vols. 


Information subject to change. 


Distributed for the Harvard University Library. Volumes may be ordered separately, or 
standing orders may be placed for the entire series. Write for descriptive brochure. All orders 
and requests for information should be sent to 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
79 Garden Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 
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Consider these benefits 
of Se-Lir" Labels 


When you label books with Se-Lin they're labeled for 
good. Heat sealed to the spine... laminated with a 
protective plastic overlay to keep them clean and legible; 
no matter how much the book :s handled. 

Se-Lin is permanently installed on the platen of your 
typewriter. With it anyone on your staff can make neat, 
attractive labels in any length desired. 


Se-Lin is fast. Books get on the shelves quicker. 
Economical, too... labels cost only about one cent each. 


Whether you direct a library or a processing center, 
you'll benefit by using Se-Lin. Write today for 
sample label and complete information about this 
practical, modern system. 





Se-Lin is a developmant of the A.L.A. Library Technology Program 
Se-Lin is a registered trademark of Scientific Advances, Inc. 
Gaylord Bros., Inc. exclusive U.S. Distributors. 


GAYLORD 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
GAYLORD BROS, INC. - SYRACUSE, N.Y. 19201: STOCKTON. CALIF. 95201 





Editor's Choice 





Let's indulge ourselves during the month of Sep- 
tember. Let a bubble of madness bounce through 
your veins. Without a poster to your name, with- 
out a committee being formed, much less being 
convened, without applying for federal or private 
funds, without a slogan, and without a program of 
invited speakers . . . let's declare this September 
“Take-A-Strange-Librarian-To-Lunch Month.” 

The ground rules are very simple. Figure out 
where there might be a librarian in your area 
whom you have either not met or have not seen in 
a long time. Try to stay away from your own 
staff even if they fit the above rule. The idea 
is to get to know a librarian who toils in the 
same vineyard but doesn’t stomp on the same 
grapes. j 

Then, give him a call, tell him that you 
have been meaning to give him a call for some 
time, and arrange a get-together. Decide on a 
meeting for lunch or, better yet, dinner. Where 
this dinner or lunch takes place is not too im- 
portant. A good medium-priced restaurant would 
be good. If you are a fair to competent cook, 
you might want to set up this little téte-d-téte 
in the glimmer of your own salle à manger. The 
idea is to meet this stranger librarian in ап at- 
mosphere that demands relaxation and benignity. 

That's all there is to it. 

I can feel your eyes narrow and your chin 
firm up. (What's this all about? Why should I 
call up a complete stranger and invite him to 
break bread with me?) 

The reasons are actually simple. First, because 
it hasn’t been done. And, most important, it is 
the only way all the talking, the reading, and 
the thinking that you have been doing about how 
you can improve the services you and your library 
provide to your community will begin to happen. 
Committees have been meeting, reports keep re- 
verberating around the profession, and tales are 
told on hot conference nights of cooperative li- 
brary movements. Concern motivates the ex- 
pressed hope of reaching the many who do not 
use the library, whether it is. the school, the 
publie, the academic, or the special library. But 
not too much is really happening . . . have you 
noticed that? 

Consider the kind of catalyst needed to get 
librarians out from behind their wall of desks and 
shelving. 


Jeanne Noble, a vivid and intense professor of 
education at the New York City University, spoke 
to a gathering of children's and young adult li- 
brarians at Kansas City. Spoke is not quite the 
right word. She reached into the minds of each 
of her listeners and, as they say so well these 
days, she turned them on. After the speech, the 
audience sat at tables for the usual reaction ses- 
sion. One such participant reported: 


At our table, a wonderful thing happened. After 
wrestling with the assigned topic, making sure that 
everyone participated and stuck to the subject, we sort 
of gave up trying to recommend what "they" should 
do to further the cooperative cause and concentrated 
on personal commitment. 

One person at our table said she was going to visit 
the Indian Center when she got back home to find 
out how the library could assist the programs there, 
and how the center could assist the library in pro- 
gramming and materials selection. Another partici- 
pant said he would invite the local high school li- 
brarian to go with him to talk with people who direct 
programs for migrant workers, etc., etc. 


That is the only way it really moves. You will 
have to admit that sitting in your library in a snit 
because you aren't reaching this one or that one 
is really a cop-out. The only way your community 
js going to come to you is for you to go to them. 

So, declare this month your “Take-A-Strange- 
Librarian-To-Lunch Month." Get to know not only 
their problems but their dreams as well. And 
then together you can go out to the community. 
You can declare other months of your own making 
1.е.: Take-A-Poverty-Warrior-To-Lunch, a City 
Planner, Landlord, Professor, Consumer, etc. You 
may have to go on a diet with so many meals 
settling in around the belt, but I think you will 
be so committed and involved there won't be time 
to put on weight.—GRS. 


Join the 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


CHECK 
and 
DOUBLE 
CHECK 





MEMBERSHIP PROMOTION 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 EAST HURON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 
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presents the NEWEST 
innovation in 


electrically controlled 
high density 
book storage. 






Estey-Elecompack Library Installation, American University, Washington, D. C. 


INTRODUCING 


ESTEY-E/ECOMPACK 


MOTORIZED MOVABLE BOOK STACKS 





Estey-Elecompack, now for the first time avail- - 
able in the United States as an American-manufactured 
sroduct! This is the most practical and revolutionary ap- 


»roach to the problem of needed floor space for libraries to This fabulous system 

| fully complements the 
зе found in the country today! Estey-Elecompack more than famous Estey complete 
| lines of Vistabase and 
Vistaline library furniture 
and equipment. 


loubles the book capacities for a given floor space in any 
xxisting library or newly designed library. Just consider... 


at about $25.00 per square foot, can you afford to have your 


ibrary half full of aisles? We will be glad to tell you more ESTE 
| CORPORATIONS 
n your inquiry about Estey-Elecompack. DRAWER. E, RED BANK, N. J. 077 
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Six important new reference works — 
essential for every major library 


|i 
| 


MAJOR PEACE TREATIES 
OF MODERN HISTORY, 1648-1967 


Edited by Fred L. Israel, with Commentaries 
by Emanuel Chill, and a special Introductory 
Survey by Arnold Toynbee. From the decline 
of Hapsburg influence and the ascendancy of 
France to the present division of world power 
between the United States and Russia, this 
detailed reference covers more than three cen- 
turies of international relations. It includes the 
full texts of 103 significant treaties, Seventeen 
of these have never before appeared in Eng- 
lish, and the majority can be found only in 
the state papers of participating nations. 

1967, 4 volumes, 3000 pages, 40 maps, i 


$110. 00 


McGRAW-HILL MODERN MEN 


May 1968, 686 pages, 420 illustrations, $19.50 | 


OF SCIENCE, Volume Two 


'This new second volume extends the coverage 
of a highly praised reference on the world's 
outstanding scientists, These authoritative 
biographies not only describe the important 
achievements of each man, but also discuss 
the background of his work, the problems he 
faced, and how he solved them. Nearly all the 


-articles were written by the scientists them- 


selves. The few remaining articles were writ- 
ten by qualified authorities and were reviewed 
and approved by their subjects prior to publi- 
cation to assure absolute accuracy. 


THE McGRAW-HILL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPACE 


Written by the world's foremost scientists and 


‚ astronauts, this fascinating reference covers 


all aspects of space science and exploration. 
It ranges from the early history of rocketry to 
today's space navigation, from -the biodyna- 
mics of space flight to problems of space Jaw. 
Among the 150 renowned contributors are 
Wernher von Braun, James Webb of NASA, 
Jean Delorme of Eurospace, Sir Bernard Lov- 
ell, Yuri Gagarin, and M. Scott Carpenter. 
All information is presented in terms the lay- 
man can readily understand, Lavishly illus- 
trated, with nearly 600 color plates. 

Sept. 1968, 832 pages, 1200 illustrations, 


$23.95 until Dec. 31: then $27.50 


eee 
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THE ROSENBACH 
CATALOGUES 


The catalogues of rare books and manuscripts 
issued by the late Dr. A. S. W. Rosénbach 
have long been treasured by librarians and 


bibliophiles, Now seventy-four of these cele- . | 


brated publications are being reissued in facsi- 
mile, bound in ten durable, handsome vol- 
umes. Their voluminous annotations to indi- 
vidual entries are invaluable, and collectively 
they constitute a reference guide worthy of a 
place beside Sabin, Evans, Church, and Chats- 
worth. А separate volume of essays, То Dr. 
R., is also included, along with a complete 
index. 

May 1968, 10 volumes, $495.00 


MODERN ENGLISH- YIDDISH 
YIDDISH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


By Uriel Weinreich. The result of nearly 
twenty years of research and preparation, this 
is the first completely new English-Yiddish 
dictionary in 75 years and the first Yiddish- 
English dictionary in 40 years. It incorporates 
all the advances in Yiddish linguistics up to 
the present, gathering in one place the Yid- 
dish equivalents of many hundreds of modern 
words and phrases that have come into use 
only in this century. Designed specifically for 
the English-speaking user, it includes a help- 
ful introduction to Yiddish grammar. 

June 1968, 842 pages, 3184 00 


AUDUBON ILLUSTRATED 
HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN BIRDS 


Written by Edgar M. Reilly, Edited by Olin 
Sewall Pettingill, Jr., sponsored by the Nå- 
tional Audubon Society, Far surpassing re- 
gional field guides both in scope and depth of 
coverage, this definitive reference provides 
detailed accounts of every species of Ameri- 
can bird found north of Mexico. Lavishly il- 
lustrated with beautiful photographs and 
drawings, more than 870 species are covered. 
The book incorporates the latest advances in 
ornithological research, and will undoubtedly 


many years to come. 
Sept. 1968, 544 pages, 510 illustrations, 
$19.95 until Dec, 31: then $25.00 


For more information, or to order any of these volumes on 30-day approval, 
write to Dept. ALA, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., New York 10036 
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^ remain the standard work in this field for : 
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The Book that has a Secret? - 








The secret of quality is locked into every BOUND-TO-STAY- 
BOUND BOOK. 






Bound-to-Stay-Bound Books are not like other books mainly because they outlast 
other books. Why this Is sols simply a matter of technical excellence in their ` 
construction — a development of over forty-five years of constant research in combining 
hand skills with automated machinery. Bound-to-Stay-Bound . 
Books should never be confused with books called "Library Editions." Bound-to- 
Stay-Bound Books are books which have been prebound to meet and even exceed the 
standards of the Library Binding Institute. 









Bound-to-Stay-Bound Books offer greater circulation per dollar. There are ; 
other bonuses available also, costing only pennies, to bring your acquisition costs way down: 






e Pre-Processing of books 

* Catalog Cards with your books 

* Almost 20,000 popular juvenile titles 
e e ө ө AND LOW VOLUME PRICES 








We issue a general catalog and several supplements each year, featuring latest up-to-date 
selections. Simplify your purchasing problems. Write today for latest literature. 


 МееМетно уе 





* Jacksonville, Illinois 62650 | 
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Your College Degree is a different kind of 





handbook for the young person in or bound for 
college. It's uniquely designed to help him 
plan a realistic course of study by enabling 
him to investigate the major areas and fields in 
which the vast majority of college students are 
currently earning bachelor's and first 
professional degrees. 


The handbook provides much information 
never before available from a single source. 
This information includes tables that show the 
number of degrees granted in each of the 
twenty-five major areas of college study over 
an eighteen-year period, along with require- 
ments and degrees granted in all important 
fields of specialization. It also describes typical 
courses of study required for specific degrees 
and gives the outlook and salaries of iobs 
open to holders of these degrees. 








Your College Degree, by Vernon Н. Heeves, is 
the complete college handbook for students 
who are making educational decisions now. As 
а counselor, teacher, or parent you can help 
insure that these decisions are the right ones. 
Find out more about Your College Degree, 
available in paperback or as a hardbound 
reference book. 

Contact the SRA Staff Associate in your area 
for more information, or write to: 








Science Research Associates, Inc. 
259 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ш. 60611 


А Subsidiary of IBM 
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The biennial meeting of the National Council for Children and Youth was 
held on August 15, 1968. Representatives were present from the 
American Association of School Librarians (AASL), the Association of 
Hospital and Institution Libraries (AHIL), the Adult Services Division 
(ASD), the American Association of State Libraries (ASL), the 
Children's Services Division (CSD), the Public Library Association 
(PLA), and the Young Adult Services Division (YASD). The newly ap- 
pointed director of the 1970 White House Conference on Children and 
Youth was introduced, and planning for the Conference was begun. 

Miss Ruth Tarbox, executive secretary, Children's Services Division 
and Young Adult Services Division, has been appointed to the National 
Committee for Children and Youth for a two-year term. 


ALA staff members have been taking busmen's holidays by including li- 
brary meetings in their overseas vacations. Miss Lu Ouida Vinson 
included in her holiday attendance at the meeting of the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession (WCOTP) in 
Dublin, Ireland, July 22-29, and at the Second World Congress on 
Reading of the International Reading Association in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, August 1-3. Miss Eleanor Ferguson included in her trip to 
Germany, Switzerland, end Austria attendance at the 34th session of 
the International Federation of Library Associations (IFLA) General 
Council in Frankfurt am Main, August 18-25. 


Papers were read by two ALA representatives at the IFLA meeting. Miss 
Elizabeth Nesbitt, representing the Children's Services Division, 
presented a paper on The Training of Children's Librarians in the 
U. S. before the Working Party on Training of Children's Librarians 
preceding the general conference. Mr. Lester Asheim, director of 
the ALA Office of Library Education (OLE) read a paper on continuing 
education for public librarians to the Public Libraries Section. 
David Clift, executive director, and Forrest Carhart, director of 
the ALA Office for Research and Development, also attended IFLA. 


The 74 librarians and students from Great Britain who participated in a 
three-week study tour in a reciprocal exchange program hosted by the 
Graduate School of Library and Information Sciences at the University 
of Pittsburgh, visited the ALA Headquarters on August 21. Although 
limitations of time and space prevented their touring the building, 
they heard a talk on the structure and activities of ALA, and had 
opportunities for personal visits with some members of the. staff. 
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Friends and colleagues of Ralph T. Esterquest, director of the ALA 
international Relations Office, on leave from his position of 
librarian of the Countway Library of Medicine in Boston, will be 
saddened to hear of his death on August 10, 1968. 


p 


Ruth Varncke 
Deputy Executive Director 
August 12, 1968 


ALA Conferences: Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 22—28, 1969; Detroit, June 
28-July 4, 1970; Dallas, June 20—26, 1971. Midwinter Meetings: Washington, D.C., 
January 26—February 1, 1969; Chicago, January 19-24, 1970; Los Angeles, 
January 18-23, 1971. 
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SEPTEMBER 9 


FLORAL ART 
IN THE CHURCH 


Jack Inman. For large and small churches 


-or individuals—eighty-four artistic arrange- 


ments described in detail and illustrated in 
color and in black and white. Follows the 
sequence of the Christian year and special 
days and services. $6.95 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON ANNUAL, 1969 


Edifed by Horace К. Weaver; lesson analysis 
by Charles M. Laymon. Expert help for all 
who use the "International Lesson Series." 
Includes introduction, explanation, and ap- 
plication of each lesson; and teaching sug- 
gestions. Illustrated. $3.25 


Pa р” == 


IN 
THE 
yOTLIGHT 

РОВ 

FALL 


ABINGDON 


BIBLICAL TRUTH 
AND MODERN MAN 


Bruce D. Rahtjen. A layman's guide to un- 
derstanding the Bible in relation to con- 
temporary life. Discusses problems that con- 
front modern man—relationship of the Bible 
to science, interpretation of miracle stories, 
and more. Paper, $1.75 | 


CREATIVE PROCEDURES 


FOR ADULT GROUPS 


Edited by Harold D. Minor. "How to" for 
improving teaching in the church. Mr. Minor 

analyses a wide range of teaching procedures 
that will utilize the experience of the entire 

aoe in adult church school classes. Paper, 
2 
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DCTOBER 7 


WINDOWS ON 
THE MASTER 


Charles C. Wise, Jr. Caiaphas, John the Bap- 
tist, Mary Mother of Jesus, Matthew, a sin- 
ful Samaritan woman, and Simon the Zealot 
reflect through first-person accounts their 
excitement, hope, confusion, and doubt con- 
cerning Jesus. $3 


THE NOISE 
IN THE SKY 


Minton’ C. Johnston. The voice of God 
comes to us all . . . most of us simply do 
not hear it. What that voice is trying to 
say to us is the theme oí these unusual, 
brief meditations . . . each beginning with 
an incident from daily life. $2.50 


THE MANIPULATOR - 
AND THE CHURCH 


Maxie D. Dunnam, Gary J. Herbertson, and 
Everett 1.- Shostrom. An exploration of psy- 
chological manipulation in the modern 
church and its alternative, Christian actual- 
ization. A sequel to Mr. Shostrom’s popular 
MAN, THE MANIPULATOR. $3.50 . 


NOVEMBER 4 


OUTLINE OF 

CHRISTIAN BELIEF 

Charles S. Duthie. A brief and positive out- 
line of Christian belief written for the 
twentieth-century churchman. In our age of 
doubt, Dr. Duthie helps Christians face cur- 
rent criticism of the church and the Chris- 
tian faith. $2.75 


FROM SCIENCE 
TO THEOLOGY 


Georges Crespy; translated by George H. 


Shriver. Evolution is the basis of all theories _ 


for Teilhard de Chardin. His new theology 
—explored here—links science and religion 
and adds the dimension of time to religious 
reasoning. $4 - 


THE VALLEY OF 
THE VERDICT 


John N. Gladstone. At a time when preach- 
ing is considered ineffective, these twelve 
powerful sermons challenge the Christian 
layman's indifference to preaching and open 
a new awareness to the need íor personal 
commitment and service. $3 


COMMUNICATION— 
LEARNING FOR CHURCHMEN 
Edited by B. F. Jackson, Jr. First in a series 


of four volumes. Volume | contains a mean- 
ingful discussion of communication for 


^ churchmen, the learning situation in the 


church, and the use of printed and audio- 
visual resources. $5.95 


THE LORD'S PRAYER 
IN ITS BIBLICAL SETTING 


Charles M. Laymon. Christianity's greatest 


prayer—the Lord’s Prayer—viewed from its 
biblical perspective. Emphasizes the prayer’s 
fundamental. significance in the life of 
Christ, the Church, and the individual Chris- 
tian. 5 50 


“CYBERNETICS AND 
_ THE IMAGE OF MAN 


Harold E. Hatt. A study of freedom and 
responsibility in man and machine. Explores 
theological and philosophical implications 
of recent developments in mechanical and 
electronic systems of communication and 
control and the problems involved. $5.95 


ABINGDON PRESS 
'NASHVILLE 
NEW YORK 
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ALA Rules for Filing Catalog Cards, 2d edition 


Based on the principle of a single-alphabet arrangement, the new fl- 
ing rules supersede those presented in 1942. The official code presented 
here is very full and detailed. It is correlated with the new Anglo- 
American Cataloging Rules (ALA 1967). It covers much specialized and 
foreign material with philosophical and descriptive notes correlating 
filing principles with cataloging rules. Extensive and up-to-date exam- 
ples illustrate application of the rules. Glossary, bibliography, index. 
Pauline A. Seely, editor. Cloth. Ready now. $6.75 


The Buckram Syndrome: 

A Critical Essay on Paperbacks 

in Public Libraries of the United States. 

Public Library Reporter No. 13 

This commentary on the findings of a 1965 survey explores public li- 
brary use of paperbacks. Based on the responses of more than 2,000 
libraries, the report details the effects and implications of the paper- 
back revolution for libraries. It presents critical conclusions, based on 
the evidence of this study, about the minor use made of paperbacks 
in public libraries. Includes a bibliography and sample of the ques- 
tionnaire used in the survey. 
Marie T. Curley. Paper. Ready now. $1.75 


Subject Guide to 

Major United States Government Publications 

A comprehensive subject guide to U.S. Government publications of 
permanent importance issued by the Government Printing Office from 
the earliest period to the present. Title entries are arranged by subject 
under LC headings with author, date, pages, agency of issue, and docu- 
ment number. Annotations, explanatory notes, brief histories, and refer- 
ences to other indexes and bibliographies provide added aids to the 
the nature, extent, form, and use of government publications. 

Ellen Jackson. Cloth. Ready this month. $5.50 


The Use of 

the Library of Congress Classification 

Reports the proceedings of a three-day, 1966 Institute held in New 
York. The Institute was planned and the formal papers presented in 
direct response to the need for guidance in the use of the Library of 
Congress Classification. The proceedings consist of formal presenta- 
tions and discussions by LC staff and practicing catalogers on the 
nature end use of the LC Classification. Among the specific topics 
treated in the papers are: a review of the use of the LC Classification; 
its development, characteristics, and structure; special problems in the 
fields of literature, science and technology; shelflisting operations; cost 
estimates and timetables for changing to the LC Classification; and a 
summary of the general advantages and disadvantages in using it. A 
bibliography and list of libraries using the LC Classification are ap- 
pended. 6 

Richard Н. Schimmelpfeng апа C. Donald Cook, editors. Ready in 
October. Paper. Price to be announced. 
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ALA Rules for Filing Catalog Cards 
2d Edition Abridged 


Presents the same basic rules as the unabridged edition omitting just 
the specialized and explanatory material. Suitable for smaller libraries, 
library science courses, and on-the-job training. Pauline A. Seely, editor. 
Paper. Just published. $2.00 


Books for Children 1966-1967 


This book selection and buying guide lists the more than 800 children's 
books recommended for purchase in The Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin from September, 1966 to August, 1967. Gives complete 
buying and cataloging information, the original Booklist review, and 
grade level from pre-school through junior high for each title listed. 
The classified subject arrangement makes it easy to identify and com- 
pare specific books. Subject, author, title index. An excellent tool for 
ESEA purchases. Paper. $2.25 


Guide to Reference Books, 8th edition 
First Supplement, 1965-1966 


Brings Winchell’s indispensable Guide up-to-date with annotated de- 


scriptions of more than 1,000 reference works in all fields published ` 


during the 65-66 period. Cross references to the basic volume and an 
index. Eugene Р. Sheehy. Paper. $3.50 


Guides to Newer Educational Media, 2d edition 


À comprehensive, annotated guide to the catalogs, lists, professional 
organizations, and specialized periodicals which systematically provide 
information on films, filmstrips, kinescopes, phonodiscs, phonotapes, 
programmed instruction materials, slides, transparencies, and video- 
tapes. This revision covers guides from January, 1957 through April 1, 
1967. Margaret I. Rufsvold and Carolyn Guss. Paper. $1.50 


Libraries: Building for the Future 


Reports the papers and discussions of the three day Library Buildings 
Institute and ALTA workshop held in Detroit, July, 1965. Robert J. 
Shaw, editor. Illustrated. Paper. | $4.50 


Personnel Organization and Procedure, 2d edition 
A Manual Suggested for Use in | 
. . . Public Libraries 
. . » College and University Libraries 


Written as though they were actual manuals, these models provide sys- 
tematic coverage of the principles and procedures of sound personnel 
administration. Designed for easy modification, these revisions of the 
1952 editions will simplify the work of administrators producing their 
own manuals. Library Administration Division. A.L.A. Paper. 

Each, $2.50 


Publishing Department Ш American Library Association 
50 E. Huron, Chicago 60611 


Recent 
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by William D. North 


William D. North, member of the law firm, Kirkland, 
Ellis, Hodson, Chaffetz, and Masters, is the ALA 
legal counsel. The following remarks were presented 
to the ALA Intellectual Freedom Committee and the 
members of state association Intellectual Freedom 
committees during the Kansas City Conference. Ve 
will be interested in hearing your supporting or 
opposing views. 


When I noted in the Intellectual Freedom 
Newsletter that I was brought to this meeting as 
a “resource,” I wondered whether this meant I 
was to be exploited or preserved. 

Either way, however, it is a privilege to meet 
with you and to discuss some of the problems 
and aspirations of the committee. 

Yours is a particularly difficult task because in 
promoting the cause of intellectual freedom you 








256 PRELIMINARY TITLES 
NOW AVAILABLE—— Books 


Reproduced By Exclusive 


DUOPAGE Method... 


* Books for College Libraries: A selected 
list of approximately 53,400 titles based on 
the initial selection made for the University of 
California’s new campuses program and 
selected with the assistance of college 
teachers, librarians, and other advisors. Pre- 
pared under the direction of Melvin J. Voight 
and Joseph H. Treyz. 1072 pp., $45.00. 
Available from the American Library Associa- 


tion, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Illinois 60611. „ 
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are dealing with a concept as great as it is elu- 
sive. Any concept which can mean so many 
things to so many different people can easily 
come to mean nothing. 

Therefore, I'd like to comment briefly on intel- 
lectual freedom as it relates to the "legal rights" 
of librarians and to the establishment and vindi- 
cation of those rights. 

As an attorney, constantly confronted with 
contests between competing claims, I know that 
freedom is а relative and constantly changing 
concept. Extension of one person's freedom fre- 
quently if not invariably involves a limitation on 
the freedom of another. 

It is when the claims and interests of persons, 
each bent on maximizing his individual freedom 
of action, collide that the question of rights and, 
more particularly, “legal rights," arises. 

Notwithstanding the fact that “legal rights” is 
probably one of the most used terms in the Eng- 
lish language today, I doubt that there is any 
term which creates more misunderstanding, con- 
fusion, or frustration. 

There appears to be a popular impression that 
all one needs to do to acquire legal rights is to 
claim to have them. This “squatters rights” defi- 
nition may find some historical precedent in the 


BOOKS 

FOR 
COLLEGE 
LIBRARIES* 


SEND FOR BOOK LISTINGS 
AND PRICES... 


miCRO PHOTO DIVISION 


1700 SHAW AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO 44112 
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gold fields of the western frontier, but is of 
doubtful validity today. Another concept of 
“legal rights" appears to stem from the “natural 
rights" school of Locke, Rousseau, and Marsi- 
lius of Padua. Under this concept, as enunciated 
by the Declaration of Independence, “legal 
rights" are all endowed by the Creator, are in- 
alienable, and consist of any claims or interests 
which the claimant believes affect his life, lib- 
erty, or pursuit of happiness—particularly the 
latter. Yet another interpretation of the term 
"legal rights" involves the equation of such 
rights with some view of morality or justice. 

These varied and confused impressions con- 
cerning the nature of legal rights and their ac- 
quisition make life extremely difficult for the at- 
torney, who finds himself, all too often, in the 
position of the father compelled at last to tell his 
child that Santa Claus does not really drive eight 
tiny reindeer and come down the chimney on 
Christmas Eve. 

Notwithstanding the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the fact of the matter is that the Constitu- 
tion recognizes no category of rights as either 
endowed by the Creator or inalienable. Perhaps 
this is because the Constitution was intended to 
order society while the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was designed to revolutionize it- 

Still and all, under the social compact which 
the Constitution memorializes, “legal rights” con- 
sist only of those individual claims and interests 
which society chooses, at any point in time, to 
recognize and enforce. 

It is not until we recognize the true nature of 
legal rights that we can develop realistic policies 
to preserve those legal rights already ours and to 
acquire those legal rights we need. Only then 
can we stop feeling frustrated over the loss of 
legal rights we never had. 

Moreover, and most important, we can start 
viewing ourselves and our legal aspirations in 
proper perspective. Through such perspective we 
will be able to recognize our true friends and 
our true enemies, and we will be able to distin- 
guish between a strategic withdrawal and a total 
defeat. 

We have in the Library Bill of Rights an artic- 
ulate, comprehensive, and realistic statement of 
policies which, to the extent they can be imple- 
mented, will promote freedom of inquiry. But all 
of us here should recognize clearly that the Li- 
brary Bill of Rights, in and of itself, has no 
more legal significance than the Ten Command- 
ments or the Sermon on the Mount. It vests no 
legal rights in librarians; nor does it prohibit 
others from exercising their legal rights. To vio- 
late the legal rights of others in reliance on the 
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Predicasls ... 


provides a complete set of · 
tools for the husiness librarian 


Activities include... 


F & S INDEX OF CORPORATIONS AND 
INDUSTRIES indexes and briefs the anal- 
ysis and news of articles from over 500 
publications. In one year the INDEX con- 
tains over 150,000 entries arranged by 
2,500 subjects and industries and 20,000 
companies. 


PRICES: Weekly— $96.00 per year 
Monthiy— $84.00 per year 


Also F & S ANNUAL and F & S INDEX 
INTERNATIONAL 


INDEXING 


PREDICASTS digests and systematically 
arranges 30,000 forecasts abstracted 
from over 500 publications. Coverage 
ranges from general economics to de- 
tailed product. PREDICASTS provides con- 
sensus of forecasts through 1980 for 
180 basic economic and industrial series. 


Quarterly (incl. cumulative) 
$172.00 per year. 


Also EXPANSION & CAPACITY DIGEST, 
WORLD-Regiona-CASTS and WORLD- 
Product-CASTS 


FORECAST 
ABSTRACTING 
& COMPOSITE 
FORECASTING 


INDUSTRY STUDIES on educationa! tech- 
nology, cryogenics, biomedical electron- 
ics, siding, etc. Studies utilize Predicasts 
information sources and extensive indus- 
try contact and typically cover industry 
structure, economic environment, end- 
uses, market projections, and competition. 


PRICE: $150.00/study. 


Also GROWTH & ACQUISITION GUIDE, 
ELECTRONICS TRENDS, PAPER TRENDS, 
PLASTICS TRENDS, Custom Forecasting, 
Custom Acquisitions & Contract Research 


INDEPENDENT 
ANALYTIC 
WORK 


Subscribers and clients of Predicasts, Inc. account for 
well over half of the Gross National Product. They do 
most of the business literature searching, market re- 
search, management consulting, investment research 
and forecasting, and they include 24 of the 25 largest 
U.S. corporations. 


PREDICASTS, INC., 


Dept. AL-4 
10550 Park Lane, University Circle 
Cleveland, Ohio 44106 


For more information or 
no-risk trial subscription write: 
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Library Bill of Rights is to act illegally. 

I stress the legal irrelevance of the Library 
Bill of Rights in order to emphasize its true sig- 
nificance as a moral and ethical standard of con- 
duct. By this standard, librarians can evaluate 
the performance of lawmakers, of educators, of 
publishers, and of all others concerned with in- 
tellectual freedom. Most important, however, by 
this standard librarians can evaluate themselves 
and their performance. 

Such self-evaluation is in my opinion a contin- 
uing imperative if librarians aspire to leadership 
in the fight for intellectual freedom. Librarians 
must constantly ask themselves: “Наз my quest 
for the right become ‘self-righteousness’?” “Am 
I assuming the justice of my positon, or am I 
proving it?" *Am I serving the cause, or my 
ego?" 

There is nothing which can do more damage 
to the cause of intellectual freedom than the ego 
of the zealot. Such a person not only alienates 
his potential allies and discredits his associates 
but also, and more important, can generate a 
reaction which does irreparable damage to the 
cause which he champions. The zealot is a blight 
Íew causes can survive. 

In order to win our fight for intellectual free- 





FOR THE RUSSIAN 


BOOK SECTION 





Reference and i 
Source Material | 


• Russian Literature: Classics, Contempo- і 
r 

- Linguistics and Literary Criticism 

* English-Russian and Russian-English 
Dictionaries 

+ Russian Language Records, Dramatic 
Readings and Folk Songs 

* Children's Literature 

* Books on Art 

* Books on Science 

* Textbooks on mathematics, geography. | 
natural sciences, history, etc. 

* Socio-Economic Literature 

+ Russian Atlases and Maps 

+ Soviet Magazines and Newspapers | 


Inquire about our out-of-print books and 
back issue magazines. 


Write for Catalogs & Prices 
Phone 212 CH 2.1500 


FOUR CONTINENT BOOK GORP, 
DEPT. 774, RELA UU 
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dom, we must obtain the support of lawmakers, 
educators, library trustees and the public. To ob- 
tain such support, we must buy time—time to in- 
stall adequate selection procedures and policies; 
time to open communications with civic, relig- 
jous, educational and political bodies; time to 
win the confidence of the public. To buy the 
time necessary to do all this, an occasional de- 
feat may be encountered, a strategic withdrawal 
may be inevitable; but this need not be the end. 

Intellecutal freedom is indeed a feeble concept 
if it cannot survive compromise. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States was the product of 
many compromises. Every legal right involves 
the compromise of conflicting interests and 
claims. Can any librarian then assert that no 
compromise is possible? Is the librarian obliged 
to resign from the war when he loses a hattle? 

The struggle between the forces of intellectual 
freedom and the forces of intellectual repression 
is, and probably always will be, a contest of 
wills, a test of motivation and inspiration. Vic- 
tory will be decided not by the number of mar- 
tyrs but by the number of converts. 

Not long ago, a choice, who became a mere 
echo, proclaimed that “Extremism in the defence 
of liberty is no vice.” Instinctively, if inarticu- 
lately, the people knew that extremism and lib- 
erty cannot coexist and rejected his thesis. 

In your leadership of the intellectual commu- 
nity in the defense of intellectual freedom, I sug- 
gest that you make moderation your virtue. In 
this way, and in this way alone, can you ulti- 
mately establish and preserve your “legal rights.” 





Information on intellectual freedom can be 
found on a regular basis in the Newsletter on In- 
tellectual Freedom, published by the ALA Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Freedom. Edited by Leroy 
Charles Merritt, dean, School of Librarianship, 
University of Oregon. Reports censorship inci- 
dents, records instances of resistance to pressure 
groups, provides a forum. Includes current bibli- 
ography. Available from the ALA Subscription 
Department. $3 per year. eee 
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Index to LATIN AMERICAN PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 1929-1960 

Compiled in the Columbus Memorial Library of the 

Pan American Union, Washington, D.C. 
Some 3000 periodicals, mainly of Latin American origin, are cited in this index of material 
related to Latin America and to the contributions of Latin American authors. Emphasis is 
on articles in the economic, political, governmental and cultural fields; entries for material 


in the national official gazettes refer to the decrees, laws, legislation and official actions of 
Latin American countries. 


250,000 cards, 8 volumes Price: $350.00 
First Supplement, 1961-1965 
Estimated 45,000 cards, 2 volumes . Price: $105.00 


GRAY HERBARIUM INDEX 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


This index, now being published in book form, contains entries devoted to name and literature 
citations of newly described or established vascular plants of the Western Hemisphere. All 
known publications of new plants from 1886 to the present are included. 

Now available for immediate shipment 

Estimated 265,000 cards, 10 volumes Price: $485.00 


Dictionary and Auction Catalogues of the Library of the 
AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY, New York City 


Dictionary and Auction Catalogues, together 


124,000 cards, 7 volumes Price: $465.00 
Dictionary Catalogue, separately 

109,000 cards, 6 volumes | Price: $440.00 
Auction Catalogue, separately 

15,200 cards, 1 volume Price $75.00 
First Supplement, 1962-1967 

Estimated 18,500 cards, 1 volume Price: $60.00 


Manuscripts of the AMERICAN REVOLUTION in the 
Boston Public Library: A Descriptive Catalog 


For the first time, a comprehensive survey of the Library's varied holdings is provided in the 
more than 1200 items—individual letters or groups of related documents—relating to the 
nation's search for independence and the war which won it. Not solely of American origin, 
the manuscripts derive also from British, European and even West Indian sources. The ma- 
terials in this special catalog cast light on all phases of the war: its political origins, the 
unfolding of military and naval campaigns, foreign alliances and opinion, economic aspects 
of the struggle, and the like. The arrangement of the descriptions is basically chronological. 
There is also a detailed index comprising some 1500 topics— persons, places or subjects. 
Estimated 1250 entries, 1 volume 
Prepublication price: $12.00; after January 31, 1969: $15.00 


1096 additional charge on orders outside the U.S. 


Descriptive material on these titles and a complete catalog of publications 
| ате available on request. 


С. К. Н ALL & CO. 70 Lincoln Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02111 
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Attending an excellent performance of Hamlet, 
in the midst of the protagonist's famous soliloquy, 
one librarian murmured to another, 


*Rather than take arms against a sea of troubles, 
the headaches and the thousand natural shocks 
that librarians are heir to, let us 

avail ourselves of Bro-Dart's 

Alanar custom cataloging and processing." 


Dept. ALA-9b P.O. Box 923, Williamsport, Pa. 17704 
















Your library now can be as attractive as it is functional .. . as inviting 
as it is versatile... as good-looking as it is practical... as appealing 
as it is economical. 

Smith System's new Library/Resource Center units are expandable 
—3' modules in 42", 60", 72", 84", heights—with 6", 8", 10", 12", 
shelves. Easy to handle. Contemporary designs in steel... library 
ebony with a mellow white trim. Durable baked enamel. 

Bookshelves—Display Shelves—wall mounted or free-standing. 
Carrels. Tables. Book Trucks. Racks for audio-visual materials... 
records, 16mm, cartridge and slide films, audio end video tapes, com- 
puter tapes etc. All the pieces you need to fully equip your library or 
resource center. 

Distributed by leading school and library suppliers. Write for catalog. 







; Products of Distinction 


SMITH SYSTEM MANUFACTURING CO. 
56 Emerald Street S.E., Minneapolis, Minnesota 55414 © Phone 612-336-1784 
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New! Just published this month, September 1968 
A Must for Every Home, Schoo" and Library 


PERGAMON 
WORLD ATLAS 


ae 


THE MOST COMPREHEN 


а 


ren 


= 


SIVE REFERENCE WORK OF ITS KIND EVER PRODUCED 


A GREAT DEAL MORE THAN JUST A BOOK OF MAPS, THE PERGAMON WORLD ATLAS 
DOES NOT SIMPLY ACCOMMODATE GEOGRAPHICAL INTERESTS — IT WIDENS THEM 
IN THESE 525 PAGES, THE WORLD 15 АТ YOUR FINGERTIPS 


b This 16" x 12" Atlas has a durable, 
decorative, laminated-viny! looseleaf 
binder — Its large, formal maps may 
be individually pulled-out for 
convenient study. 


> The scale is enlarged for areas of 
special interest such as: The Saharan 
Landscape, East African Volcanoes, 
The Lake District, and Snowdonia. 


P Thoroughly depicts the physical, 
hydrographic, political, administrative, 
and economic features of each nation — 


) Special sections are devoted to 
international trade, zoogeography, 
vegetation, geology, and the 
atmosphere. 









SPECIAL FEATURES 


b Plus, а 150,000 entry GAZETTzER — 
gives Cross References; Details ot place 
names which have changed over tne years; 
Notes on pronunciation, and a Glcssary 


of Foreign Expressions and Geographical 
Terms. 








> 200 Topographical and 450 Thematic 
Maps, printed in 10 Colors, enhanced by 
full-relief, and augmented by a multitude 
of useful facts covering every country of 

the world — 


> The Iron Curtain countries — 
Russia, Eastern Europe, and China — 
are given far greater coverage than 
has ever before been attempted by any 
previous western atlas. 


> Elaborate maps of the earliest 
Babylonian times to special data and 
photographs of outer space and the 
moon's surface, obtained from recent 
Russian and American expeditions. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTO3Y OFFER 


Now Being Offered at the Special Price of $39.50 
(regular price of $49.50 will be in effect November 30, 1969.) 
The Pergamon World Atlas is avai able for inspection 


on your bookseller's shelves. 


Fu'l-Color Brochure Available os Request 





PERGAMON PRESS 44-01 21st Street * Long Island City * New York 11101 
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A. C. McClurg ANNOUNCES... 


PERSONALIZED AUTOCOMP 


A Totally New Innovation In Library Service 


Personalized AUTOCOMP was designed :o speed books 
to your library in the shortest possible time. Here's how 
it works for you: 


* Fast order processing by our experienced staff aided 
by computers—assures prompt, accurate delivery. 

* Shorts are ordered automatically. Unavailable books 

are reported promptly. 

AUTOCOMP reduces our internal handling costs, en- 

abling us to offer you generous discounts. 

Invoices are more accurate and contain more useful 

information than ever before possible. 

A detailed packing list is included with every order. 

If you have a computer system, it can be programmed 

to ours. 

Instant access to the books of 9996 of the Nation's 

publishers Is guaranteed by our computerized order- 

ing facilities. 

Unlike other computerized systems, AUTOCOMP 

makes it possible for us to give you more personalized 

service on problems requiring special attention by 

handling all the routine work of order fulfillment auto- 

matically. 

* No order is too large or too small for personalized 
AUTOCOMP. 


The Personalized AUTOCOMP concept does not end with 
the efficient processing of your orders. И also includes 
the finest book selection aids being published today ГІ 
McClurg's BOOK NEWS which gives advance descrip- 
tions of new adult books classified by subject С] McClurg’s 
JUVENILE AND TEEN-AGE LIST, an ennual catalog which 
covers all trade juveniles published during the year of 
issue O McClurg's AUTHORITATIVE AND SELECTIVE 
COLLECTION OF BOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY AND 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS which lists approximately 10,000 
recommended backlist juveniles, classified by Dewey 
numbers O McCiurg’s CONTINUATION SERVICE CATA- 
LOG which makes it possible for you to subscribe to 
hundreds of annuals and books in series [] Note: The 
above cetalogs are available free on request. Write for 
yours today! McClurg's Personalized AUTOCOMP also 
inciudes complete cataloging and processing service for 
books in the kindergarten through high school grade 
levels. Pre-binding service is available for all books. 





In addition, our nationwide staff of experienced field rep- 
resentatives will serve you personally on a regular basis. 


Send us your requirements. Let us put AUTOCOMP to 
work for you! 


07 C. Me Clurg e o. 


SINCE 1844 


2121 LANDMEIER ROAD, ELK GROVE VILLAGE, ILLINOIS 60007 - WESTERN DIVISION - Carl J. Lsibel, Ine., 1236 South Hatcher Avenue, La Puente, California 91745 
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From the Library Services Branch 
U.S. Office of Education 


by Ray M. Fry 
and Herbert A. Cari 


EFFECT OF FEDERAL FUNDS 


The U.S. Office of Education will seek to deter- 
mine the effect federal funds have had on the de- 
velopment and expansion of public library ser- 
vices under the Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act. This evaluation wil be done by the 
System Development Corporation of Santa Mon- 
ica, California, an independent, nonprofit firm 
under a contract awarded by the Library and In- 
formation Sciences Research Branch of the Bu- 
reau of Research. The firm will do a six-months 
analysis based on representative programs in 


eleven states scattered throughout the nine re- 
gions of DHEW. The states selected for study are 
Arkansas, California, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, South Carolina, 
Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. The contract 
is for $104,000, subject to final negotiations. The 
funds are made available under Title II-B of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, which provides 
for library and information sciences research ac- 
tivities. : 

During the past twelve years, well over $500 
million in federal, state, and local funds have 
been expended for public library services under 
Title I of LSCA. Of this total, about $166 million 
were federal funds. LSCA, enacted in 1956, is 
one of the nation's oldest federally sponsored edu- 
cational programs. 


ACADEMIC LIBRARY RESOURCES 

А total of 3695 Basic, Supplemental, and Spe- 
cial Purpose grants in the sum of $24,509,219 was 
approved by the U.S. Office of Education in fiscal 
year 1968 for the purchase of library materials 
under Title П-А of the Higher Education Act. 
Number and amounts of grants by type follow: 
2111 Basic grants, $10,294,709; 1524 Supplemen- 
tal grants, $10,764,524; 60 Special Purpose 








Potdevin 
helps 
libraries 
automate 


book 


processing 


Libraries used to spend lots of time on hand gluing. 
That's changed. 
Potdevin Edge Gluers mechanically apply a strip of adhesive to book jacket edges 
or date slips. They do it faster and more evenly than someone with a brush and glue-pot. 
They can also apply an over-all adhesive coating on labels, pockets or book plates 
as wide as the machine's roller. 


In the process they slash time and cost as much as 50%. To free library personnel 


for important work. 


Potdevin Edge Coaters use cold adhesives. No heating necessary. They let you adjust. 
for the exact adhesive thickness you want. And they apply an adhesive strip from % inch 


to the full width of the roller. 


You should investigate automated book processing. 


It lets people go to work. Real work. 


Potdevin Machine Co. 
274 North Street, Teterboro, N. J. 
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For the West/s 
most distinguished 
libraries... 





... practical beauty 
in Ames modern 
library shelving 





“A great university requires a great library. It is a com- 
mitment to excellence in education and research.” This 
expression of philosophy summarized the planning that 
went into the design and development of tie new Library 
and Learning Center of the University of Utah in Salt 
Lake City. Ames is proud to have been a part of this 
concept, to have done the designing, planning, and manu- 
facturing of the shelving and equipment for this, one 
of the West's most distinguished libraries. Complete 
flexibility of product line plus experienced engineering 
assistance are the ingredients of practical as well as 
inviting book display and storage. Plan with Ames for 
today's modern libraries. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF UTAH LIBRARY 

DIRECTOR OF LIBRARIES: Ralph D. Thomson 
ARCHITECTS: Robert Fowler of 
Young and Fowler, 

Salt Lake 
4,635 Double-Faced 
Sections of Ames 
Conventional Shelving 
with Special Aluminum 
Finishing 


AMES PRODUCTS: 





Since 1910 


Ш. R. AMES COMPANY - 


SHELVING DIVISION 


1001 Dempsey Road • Milpitas, California 95035 
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grants, $3,449,986 (19 of Type A, $895,059; 9 of 
Type B, $558,924; 32 of Type C, $1,996,003) . The 
award-winning colleges and universities will have 
until June 30, 1969, to expend the federal grant 
funds. 

Priority in the awarding of the Special Purpose 
grants is given to institutions that are members 
of combinations of colleges and universities that 
need special assistance in setting up and strength- 
ening joint-use library facilities. Ап analysis of 
the awards given to combinations (Special Pur- 
pose, Type C grants) showed that for the first 
time in the three-year history of this Title II-A 
program, awards were made to agents represent- 
ing combinations of institutions. The four award- 
winning agents were: the Center for Research 
Libraries, Chicago—$306,003 on behalf of eigh- 
teen institutions; Great-New Orleans Microform 
Cooperative, Tulane University designated as 
agent—$50,000 on behalf of three institutions; 
Hampshire Inter-Library Center, Inc., in care of 
the University of Massachusetts Library, Am- 
herst—$50,000 on behalf of four institutions; and 
the Associated Colleges of the Midwest, Chicago 
—$270,000 on behalf of nine institutions. 

The remaining 28 Special Purpose, Type C 
grants were awarded to institutions applying on 
their own behalf as members of the following 
seven combinations: Consortium of Universities 
of the Washington Metropolitan Área (four in- 
stitutions) —$180,000; North Country College 
Council, New York State (one institution) — 
$50,000; New Hampshire College and University 
Council (six institutions) —$180,000; Council of 
Research and Academic Libraries of San Antonio 
(six institutions) —$180,000; Joint University Li- 
braries, Nashville, Tenn. (two institutions) — 
$190,000; New England Library Information Net- 
work (four institutions) —$270,000; and the In- 
ter-University Council Library Committee (five 
institutions ) —$270,000. 


TITLE II-B (LIBRARY TRAINING) 

A complete tally of library training programs 
in fiscal year 1968 under Title II-B of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 are as follows: For the 
Fellowship Program, a total of 709 awarded to 
51 institutions of higher education for the aca- 
demic year 1968/69, with 168 doctoral, 47 post- 
master’s and 494 master’s (This is a marked 
increase in the number of fellowships awarded in 
previous years: 1966/67—139, 1967/68—501). 
For the Institute Program, as of June 30, 1968, 
66 institute proposals were approved by the Office 
of Education, with a total of over 2,000 partici- 
pants for the summer of 1968 and the academic 
year 1968/69. 
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CHANGES IN OE 
Significant appointments have been announced 
in the Office of Education during the past months: 
Leon M. Lessinger, associate commissioner for 
elementary and secondary education, succeeding 
Nolan Estes; Norman ]. Boyan, acting associate 


commissioner of research, succeeding К. Louis. 


Bright; and Mrs. Dorothy M. Gilford, assistant 
commissioner for educational statistics and direc- 
tor of the National Center for Educational Statis- 
ties, succeeding Alexander Mood. Deputy Com- 
missioner of Education J. Graham Sullivan will 
leave ‘OE early in September to become deputy 
superintendent of instruction in the Los Angeles 
city schools and be succeeded by Peter P. Muir- 
head, former associate commissioner of higher 
education, who will serve as acting deputy. Tak- 
ing over as acting associate commissioner for 
higher education is Preston Valien. 

In the Division of Library Services and Educa- 
tional Facilities, Frank А. Stevens has been ap- 
pointed chief of the Library Training and Re- 
sources Branch. Mr. Stevens served as supervisor 
of school libraries and state coordinator of the 
ESEA Title II program of the New York State 
Department of Education. Another division change 
was the appointment of Robert L. Klassen, for- 
merly with the California State Library, as spe- 
cialist for special libraries in the Library Plan- 
ning and Development Branch. 


COPYRIGHT EXTENSION BILL 


President Johnson signed a joint resolution on 
July 23 extending the duration of copyright pro- 
tection in certain cases through December 31, 
1969. Under this legislation (P.L. 90-416), there 
is an automatic one-year extension for copyright 
in their second term which would lapse on De- 
cember 31, 1968. Copyrights in their second term 
which would otherwise expire any time during 
1969 are also extended through December 31, 
1969. During this time, however, a bill for the 
general revision of the copyright law could be 
enacted. 


EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS CENTER 


USOE is moving its Educational Materials Cen- 
ter into the newly established Federal City Col- 
lege when the college opens in early fall. The 
collection of 15,000 items includes the latest texts 
used by elementary and secondary school stu- 
dents and their teachers, as well as children's. 
literature found in school and public libraries. 
Domestic and foreign educators use this nonlend- 
ing collection for study and research. 

The collection results from a working partner- 
ship of the American Educational Publishers In- 
stitute, the Children's Book Council, and OE. It 











When you order binding 
can vou depend om the 
delivery schedule? 


Heckman offers 28 day 
pick-up and delivery service 
I over 25 states. 


(lr er nem emmy 
1 ат interested in: 
П Heckman's 28 day Pick-up and Delivery 


Service. 


E Heckman's new Simplified Ordering Program 
for Standardized Magazine Bindings. 


[3 Heckman's 1968 Catalog of Paperback Books. 


Name. 





Library. 
City. 
State. — Zip. 


THE HECKMAN BINDERY, INC. 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 46962 
PHONE: AREA 219 - 982-2107 


“BOUND TO PLEASE" ® 
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receives support fróm the Agency for Interna- 
` 7 tional Development and the.Department of State's 
MOVING? MARRYING? . Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs, as 


well as the Office of Education. 

CHANGING POSITIONS? ee 

| ERIC SYSTEM 
Please keep ALA informed when you change А new document clearinghouse, part of the 
your address, your name or your position. - Educational Resources Information Center 
А ` (ERIC), a network of eighteen such clearing- 
If you cannot locate your current membership | houses (supported under Title IV of the Elemen- 
card or seem to have missed issues of your ‘tary and Secondary Education Act) that collect 
membership, publications, please notify ALA. and disseminate educational research documents, 


" TERES ORE à articles, and bibliographic resources, was estab- 
CEES Тае вера Weeks- tor тесогба lished in July for information about research 


changes to become effective. During this findings and other new developments in teacher 
period, mail will be sent to your former ad- education. Established with a grant of $127,000, 
dress. it will process information about teacher educa- 
tion and elementary and secondary school teach- 
ers. It will be operated in Washington, D.C., by 


For any membership records changes or prob- 


lems, please write: the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
; ; . Education, the National Commission of Teacher 
Membership Records Nos : Education and Professional Standards, and the 
American Library Association —— Association for Student Teaching. Address, after 

50 East Huron Street September 1, 1968, is ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 Teacher Education, 1156 15 St, N.W:, Washing- 


ton, D.C. 20005. It replaces a clearinghouse on 
school personnel at City University. of New York, 
which ended operations earlier this year. 


















MAGAZINES * PAMPHLETS - BOOKLETS - LOOSE MATERIAL 
IN GOOD CONDITION—AND SAVE BINDING COSTS! - 






Protect loose material from the ravages of time, Saving binding costs. Magazines kept together in 
dust and careless handling. . good condition without need for costly binding. 
` Keep associated magazines, pamphlets, clippings, improve shelf appearance—covers are easy to 
booklets, etc. together for ready reference! dust, present a good appearance for a long time. 






Heavy cardboard construction, reinforced corners, green vellum fronts, leather pull, contents label. 
Five convenient sizes: 10"x7"x4"; 12V4"x9 'A"x4"; 13"x10" x3", 14'4"x1034"x3"; 161A"x11 %”хЗ”. 
Write today for complete descriptive folder, — ' 


Apex PAPER BOX CORPORATION - 311 W. Superior 5t, Chicago 10, Ill. 
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PINPOINTS THE NEWS 





of The Christian Science Monitor 


Both Eastern (Microfilm) and Western editions are indexed: The Mid- 
western edition also from Jan. 1, 1962, the London from Jan. 1, 1967. 


MONTHLY SERVICE. . . . . . . $10.00 YR. 
CUMULATED SERVICE . . . . . . $15.00 YR. 
(Jan.-June '69 and ’69 annual) 

BINDER (ELBE SPRINGTYPE) . . . . $2.50 EA. 
ANNUALS . . . $10.00 EA. 


1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965, 1966, 1967, 1968 


1958 and 1959 are also being indexed as part of the new historical 
indexing project—publication in 1969. 


Privately published by Helen M. Cropsey 
IF YOU HAVE MICROFILM FACILITIES ... 


Why not order The Christian Science Monitor on microfilm for the 
years 1960 through 1969 at $45 per year, or 
$450 TOTAL FOR THE TEN YEARS 


and the microfilm reference key—INDEX of The Christian Science 
Monitor. 


1960 THROUGH 1969, WITH 3 BINDERS... 


$122.50 


YOU MAY ORDER BOTH MICROFILM AND INDEX FROM 


сту OF THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
1725 KINGS ROAD 
CORVALLIS, OREGON 97330 
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From Acsop to Dr, Seuss, 


if it's been published i in 


America or England 


you can probably find it in——. 


CHILDHOOD 


IN POETRY 


А five-volume bibliography 
and index of 10,000 books 


and the 100,000 child-oriented poems. ` 


which first appeared in them 


Edited КР} Jeni MacKay Shaw 
A catalog of the 
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CHILDHOOD IN POETRY is believed to be the 
most comprehensive work ever published in the. 
field of children's verse. In total, it is a gigantic 
mosaic that reflects the literary and social climates 
that have motivated children--and adults—through- 
out the centuries. Each entry provides extensive 
bibliographic details not only. for first printings of 
books of poetry but also for anthologies, periodi- 
cals, annuals and other materials in which poems 
have appeared that relate to childhood or which 
have been read to and by children. 


Librarians, researchers, teachers, and collectors will 
readily récognize this major new reference as their 


| primary guide to the content of 10,000 books in 
: which first appeared 100,000 poems on thousands 
- of subjects ranging from Aarcvark to Glass to Stains 


to Zoo. 


Volumes 1 through 4 are composed of numbered 
entries listed alphabetically by author. For each 
book cited the title page is: recorded in full; publi- 
cation date and edition are specified; and volume 
size and pagination are indicated. Further details of 
collation, binding, points of issue identification, and 
the like are included where important. A typical 
passage from the poetry in each book is provided 
for quick appraisal of its style and content. The 
editor's personal comments on many poems, vol- 
umes, and poets, based on his intimate knowledge 
of the individual- books, adds an only-source ele- 
ment of unusual value to the researcher, 


The names of as many illustrators as could be iden- 
tified through credits or research are cited, and one 
of the set's most interesting features is the 175 il- 
lustrations of both title and text pages that are re- 
produced from publications in the collection. These . 
serve to graphically indicate the changing trends in 
both art and book design. . 


Volume 5 is an exhaustive two-part index to the 
collection, First, there is a Short Title List and Key 
arranged by author and nümbered to correspond to 
the base volume, Through this, key books cited by 
number alone in the index are easily identified with- 
out referring.to the base volumes. Second, there is a 
Keyword Index citing more than 100,000 poems 


` under thousands of headings. 


We invite you to examine CHILDHOOD IN 
POETRY free for thirty days, after which you may 
retain the set and pay our invoice or.return to us 
without further obligation. 


* , . . valuable to any library: - 
the study supporting 


of children's literature", ——CHOICE 


GALE RESEARCH C0. 


BOOK TOWER + DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48226 
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DREAM 


* What happens to a dream deferred?", wrote 
the poet Langston Hughes. “Does it dry up 
like a raisin in the sun?” What happens to the 
vision of Robert Kennedy, whose marching 
theme becomes the topie of my speech today: 
“Some men see things as they:are and say, 
‘Why?’ I dream things that never were and 
say, ‘Why. not?’ What happens to the dream 


of his soul brother, Martin Luther King, Jr.: 


“I have a dream that one day this nation will 
rise up, that black boys and girls and white 


boys and girls will walk hand in hand to- ` 


gether”? 

Out of what human stuff do dreams become 
nightmares and reveal the aching truth of the 
prophet, Luke: “Here comes the dreamer; 
come let us slay him”? To be a dreamer in 
America is to live dangerously. 

The times in which we live are hardly sym- 
pathetie toward dreamers. Somewhere on your 
library shelves a passage from a Charles Dick- 
ens novel balances the vissisitudes: of human 
existence: “It was the best of times; it was the 
worst of times; it was the age of wisdom; it 


THINGS 


that never were 
and say, 


NOT? 


by Jeanne Noble. 


. was the age of foolishness. It was the season 


of Light; it was the season of Darkness." But 
then we garner little comfort from these 
words for we have lived a year of cruel im- ` 
balance. And, as we assemble here today, we 
still wait to match the Winter of Despair 
with a Spring of Hope. And, it is already 
summer! , 

Forty-eight years ago H. G. Wells remarked 
that human history was a race between educa- 
tion and catastrophe. Today, a young profes- 
sor born that year, Anne Scott, claims “The 


хасе has become one between catastrophes.” 


. А short while ago Walter Lippman wrote, 
“We are living through the closing chapters of 
the established and traditional way of life. It 
is not a good time for politicians. It is a time 
for leaders and prophets, explorers and inven- 


tors, pioneers, and for those who are willing 


to plant trees for their children to sit under." 

In such times, how does a keynote speaker 
begin? How can a speaker answer the ques- 
tions of vital concern to you? You asked: 
What is the impact of social change in youth? 
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What is the framework of experiences from 
which youth view the world? What excites, 
troubles, and motivates them? Are they really 
very different from youth of the past? Does 
the factor of social disadvantage, either eco- 
nomic or racial, make significant differences? 
On what basis do they reject or accept com- 
munity services? You know most of the an- 
swers, but it is fair play to expect the keynote 
speaker to speak to your own concerns. 

One option I might exercise is to simply 
say, “Come, let us sit upon the ground and tell 
sad stories of the death of kings," thus ring- 
ing the changes of despair with doom and 
&loom. But then you would have an excuse to 
go out and say, "There is nothing I can do." I 
could point out a few "joy" and "happiness" 
themes in an effort to prove that times are get- 
ting better, the future is brighter. І haven't the 
fatalism of absolute doom and gloom though I 
admit I am in a constant struggle. And, if the 
death of "kings"—Martin Luther or Robert 
Kennedy-—is to have meaning, we can scarcely 
sit out this moment of our lives. We must rise 
up with conviction and act. I come today in 
this spirit. Asking not “why?”—I ask, “why 
not?" 

We need leaders, explorers, and pioneers in 
our troubled land. But we need, too, those 
who will plant trees for our children to sit 
under. 

I come with the hope that you—as librari- 
ans—are planting those trees. 

From the bottom of my growing despair 
about America’s chance for survival, Í am 
often asked to point out hopeful signs of prog- 
ress toward democracy. There are at least five 
very hopeful signs that I present at the outset: 

1. А growing number of professional orga- 
nizations like yours who ask today, as did the 
followers of the Prophet: ‘Master, what 
shall we teach our children? How shall they 
live and learn?! The master pondered this 
question and sorrow was in his heart, for lo, 
his teaching touched not on these things." 

2. À sense of unease that pervades even the 
affluent, famous, and distinguished among us. 
lt is a searching mood that causes the rich 
woman to cry: “I want in a life of plenty," 
and is resonant of Captain Ahab in Moby 
Dick, "I want something in this slippery 
world 1 can hold." 
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3. A struggle for identity among minorities 
that creates a self-consciousness out of which 
might one day come New Man. As minorities 
establish their claim to self-hood, we will 
hopefully eradicate the old image of superior 
man, arrogant Ánglo-Saxon man, perfect man. 
Ав each group declares its uniqueness, per- 
haps we can establish with humility our inher- 
ent incompleteness as a human species. We 
are uncommonly common. This might bring 
us to that ultimate moment of truth when we 
all—black and white, rich and poor—might 
say together, “I am you, and you axe me; 
what have we done to each other?" 

4. A building up of a visible, compassion- 
ate presence in American women's organiza- 
tions, like the Junior League, Girl Scouts, 
AAUW, Women in Community Service, and 
of course, the YWCA. I am convinced that if 
the values of compassion, concern, and shar- 
ing are to replace aggression, competition, 
and aggrandizement, then women must take 
the raoral leadership. 

5. А growing number of youth who not 
only question our values and institutions, but 
refuse to accommodate themselves to espouse 
or activate many aspects of them. In their worst 
form of rebelliousness, youth groups seem pre- 
pared to tear apart the structures of society 
that adults refuse to change. At the highest 
level of confrontation, some adults admit the 
vulnerability of many of our acts, and some 
have responded with.active change. There is 
hope there. 

Five waves of hope within the sea of turbu- 
lence. Unless we question the relevance of our 


organizations within the crisis of the moment, 


there will be no need to speak of change. Un- 
less our questioning leads to disquietment and 
the pleasure of business as usual becomes 
blunted and dulled, we create no appetite for 
change. Unless a society with so many diverse 
racial and ethnic groups, whose human rela- 
tions are built around cultural pluralism, en- 
courages separate and self-determined identi- 
ties for each racial group, we constantly run the 
risk of the dominant group viewing itself as 
superior. Unless some major group—and 1 
speak of women—becomes the moving force 
of moral concern and persuasion, a society 
has only one recourse to change—violence. 
And without the moral outrage of youth and 
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their dedication to forge a new life, those of 
us who are over 30 would stumble and stop 
from the sheer inertia of time, habit, and 
living! 


So... we аге not a bankrupt nation. 
We are, however, a deeply troubled nation. 


The voices of youth speak to the depth of 
our concern. І heard these voices one night as 
I lay contemplating the outrage of our youth. 
Come with me and share the impact of a 
dream: 

..- I met a youth wearing a garland of flow- 
ers in a psychedelic place. He carried a sign 
which read: “Make love, not war!" Drawn by 
the promise of love, I stopped to listen. He 
shouted: “Look at you. You are a failure. You 
have messed up the land, the sea, and made 
the very air despicable. Your cities are in 
ruins and your institutions a sham. And you 
call this nowhere scene the Great Society? 
Look at you. You have made the world a bat- 
tleground trying to make it safe so that you 
can sell frozen lemonade from a prefabricated 
hotdog stand. You have lost respect for life 
and for yourselves. You have lied to your- 
selves. You are insane with power and blind 
to reality. You are unconscious to love and 
deaf to all the crying. . . .” 

- . . Then, somewhere else, a youth appeared 
in a black alley, dressed in black on black. 
His cold black eyes pinioned me against a 
wall. In measured militant cadence came these 
words: “Т am a NEW man, I began my life as 
a man at the end of it. I consider myself a po- 
tential corpse. I will be killed . . . not only do 
I accept this risk, I am sure of it. I have seen 
so many dying men, I prefer victory to 
survival. Others, not I, will have the fruits of 
victory; I am too weary of it all. Listen, the 
weariness in my heart is the root of my unbe- 
lievable courage. I find my humanity on this 
side of death and despair, beyond torture and 
death. 

“Decolonization of America is my goal. It 
is a violent phenomenon. It is a program of 
complete disorder. It will never come from 
friendly understanding. You do not turn a so- 
ciety upside down if you have not decided to 
go all the way—to be ready for violence. 

“You will not get out scot-free. Everyone will 
be butchered or tortured. Everyone will go 
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hungry and everyone will suffer. No one has 
clean hands. There are no innocents and no 
onlookers. We all have dirty hands. 

"You have sown the wind. I am the whirl- 
wind. I am the child of violence." 

The voices of the hippie and the black revo- 
lutionists are not only faced in a dream. They 
are real. Neither are representative of all youth, 
but both voices, plus those of the New Left, 
give this generation its distinctive mood. Their 
voices move swiftly over the circuits of mass 
communication and electronic projections. 
They reach into the recesses of our minds— 
frightening and repulsive for some, stimulat- 
ing and massaging for others. 

Yes, massaging is the word. To mention 
Marshall McLuhan (even to librarians) re- 
minds us that these voices may very well 
cause us to "freak out" because we over-30 
adults can't stand the communication overload 
of so many strident voices and images among 
youth. We deny their existence or bemoan 
their presence. The young pose awesome ques- 
tions which lie at the heart of the revolution 
typified by the youth of the psychedelic place 
and the black alley. For they boldly ask: *Is 
this ‘America the Beautiful’ or America the Vi- 
olent? Is this the land of ‘Liberty and Justice 
for all,’ or an Unjust Society? Is this the land 
crowned with Brotherhood or a land of the in- 
sensitive opportunist?" 

These questions are grating, harsh, tough, 
and hard. And answers are no longer found in 
books and universities alone, but are found in 
process, in a communication pattern of in- 
volvement, confrontation, encounter, and 
much pain. 

These are the questions that trouble, excite, 
and motivate youth. They are not all troubled 
in the same way. They don't express their in- 
terest alike. Yet, the hippie's most conserva- 
tive counterpart who volunteers for Vietnam 
is still troubled. The militant's brother who 
pulled himself up *by the bootstrap" and is a 
"credit to his race" is still deeply conscious of 
the questions of justice, compassion, and com- 
munity. And beyond this, in one great voice, 
the single preoccupation of all youth is identi- 
ty—who, and what, and why am I. 

А case can be made for the fact that the 
identity crisis experienced by so many adoles- 
cent youth is worsened by the unresolved atti- 
tudes of adults toward the issues that evolve 
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from these questions. The fact that most of us 
provide youth with negative prototypes or 
models with which they can identify causes 
many of them to cop out, opt out, or despair. 

The impact of change—technical, biologi- 
cal, and social—can help us understand. But it 
is the impact of change on us adults that cre- 
ates the crucial problems. As Pogo says, “We 
have met the enemy; it is us.” 

In a world that alters as we walk in it, in a 
world where what is new is not new because it 
has never been there before but because it has 
changed in quality, in a world where the years 
of a man's life measure not some small growth 
or rearrangement or moderation of what he 
learned in childhood but a great upheaval, 
some of us adults have atrophied into chronic 
inflexibility. This causes a serious generation 
gap when we see that youth is chastized by any 
flexibility and moment that is their style. Eric 
Hoffer writes wise words that I now quote: 


The face of change is a young one, and it comes 
in many colors. It is seen among the young and 
the “newcomers.” They have nothing to lose. All 
previous revolutions had as their goal the attain- 
ment of some new state of equilibrium. We are 
seeing today a new order of revolution whose 
goal is not a new equilibrium but social disorder 
itself. The hardest realization of all is to know 





dream things 


т 
К 


that continuous change itself is a form of equi- 
librium, and that it is only in disorder that we 
find order. Some of us are surfing. And it is only 
in the essence of surfing that one can ride the 
turbulence without succumbing to it. You cannot 
have fun surfing on a slow wave, and you cannot 
surf at all on a frozen one. 


Today's youth are different from any for- 
mer generation for many reasons. They are 
more alienated from the basic institutions of 
society than any other generation. And there 
is a growing fear that some institutions, par- 
ticularly the military, cannot long survive 
their rejection. The patterns of alienation 
among youth will have an indelible mark on 
society. Need I suggest that multimedia crea- 
tivity and new processes of communication de- 
veloped by hippies will profoundly change the 
library from a print-literacy center to either a 
museum or a multimedia center of action with 
visible involvement in communication? Those 
that lead the alienated youth, from Mark 
Rudd to Stokely Carmichael, are not the 
have-nots whom we perceive to have legiti- 
mate gripes, but those who have traditionally 
fit in and “made it" in our systems. And so- 
berly we acknowledge that youth have the 
power to create disorder and disruption of 
our basic institutions. And this fact leaves us 
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two choices. We can either create a large po- 
lice state to put down rebellions, or we can 
flex, develop empathy, and begin to activate a 
change process in response to the questions 
they raise. 

Short of active change, there is something 
we all can do. Many youth would be satisfied 
if adults would enter into a sincere dialogue 
with them on the possibility that the questions 
they raise are fair and worthy of discussion. 
They would value more openess from adults. 
They would ask us to ponder and raise, for 
example, the question of violence as a national 
malady. Consider violence. We are a “gun tot- 
ing" people, having bought two million guns 
last year alone, with more Americans having 
been killed by their countrymen than by for- 
eign enemies in all the wars we have fought. 
The gun appears to be a symbol of mastery 
and power. The New York Times advertized a 
suit with male models posing, elegantly deco- 
rated with guns in hand. Is “gun toting” a sta- 
tus symbol? 

For a pleasure-loving nation we have come, 
says Eric Fromm, to see violence as something 
normal. Our children, says Urie Brofenbren- 
ner, are seriously influenced by violence 
themes on the television circuits. He found a 
high degree of violence among suburban chil- 
dren with the strong peer culture of the sub- 
urbs reinforcing the violence proclivities. The 
only interest group in America, says St. Clair 
Drake, which does not have a tradition of 
using violence to protect themselves from ag- 
gressors or to achieve group goals are the 
Afro-Americans. But no group is essentially 
nonviolent since black people have a high rate 
of interpersonal violence. “Violence,” says 
Lorenz and Morris. “appears to be a funda- 
mental human response. Man is essentially vi- 
olent." Violence appears to be a youthful phe- 
nomenon. The Lemberg Center for the Study 
of Violence indicates that out of 43 civil disor- 
ders in the first three months of 1968, 27 were 
on the grounds of junior and senior high 
schools. 

Professor Kenniston sees youths’ preoccu- 
pation with violence in the symbolic meaning 
of these towns: Auschwitz, Hiroshima. and Nu- 
remburg. “Auschwitz points to the possibility 
of a civilized nation embarking on a systema- 
tized, scientific plan of exterminating an en- 
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tire people. Hiroshima demonstrated how 
clean and easy and impersonal cataclysm 
could be to those who perpetuate it and how 
demonic, sadistic, and brutal to those who ex- 
perience it. Nuremberg summarizes the princi- 
ple that men have an accountability above 
obedience to national policy, a responsibility 
to conscience. 

According to him, youth are concerned 
with the psychological violence of sadism, ex- 
ploitation, and aggression and the histqrical 
violence of war, holocaust. and cataclysm. In 
the lives of the youth, inner and outer vio- 
lence are fused. Kenniston suggests that the 
issue of violence to this generation is like that 
of sex in the Victorian world. Freed of sexual 
inhibitions, they dare to say. “Make love, not 
war." 

The psychological overtones of inner vio- 
lence raises the second question posed by 
youth—Is America a just society? If privi- 
leged youth in the suburbs are surrounded 
with the symbols of physical violence, there is 
the unjustness of psychological violence sur- 
rounding the child in Mississippi. While 
America is on a diet, having gluttoned itself 
into the land of Metrecal as a just reward for 
its insatiable appetites. thousands of black 
children starve in Mississippi. While surplus 
food is thrown into the sea to feed the fish, in- 
fant mortality and malnutrition are rampag- 
ing among black, poor children. And youth 
are particularly sensitive to the knowledge 
that there can be no law and order without 
justice and compassion. 

The third question presents the central, 
moral imperative of youth. We have seen stu- 
dents turn away from business careers and 
join the Peace Corps and Vista. We have seen 
them proclaim that the mark of a man is not 
how much he accumulates, but the quality of 
his relationships and his response to human 
suffering. 

As many leave the academic places in re- 
treat from “ivory tower” scholarship, they ask 
whether violence, aggression. and unjustness 
do not raise the question of morally irrelevant 
citizens. The dialogue we professors have with 
students suggests that education is essentially 
alienating and dehumanizing in their eyes. It 
is, they tell us. like print, “a tearing away 
from," “private pulling apart from" experi- 
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is needed. 


ence at a time when involvement 
“Intellectuals,” said one student, "are com- 


mon opportunists." 

We have only to learn from the lessons of 
Nazi Germany. Germany was a culturally ad- 
vanced nation in 1933. There were more 
PhD's per square mile than we have seen be- 
fore or since. It had eliminated illiteracy and 
developed a superior technology. But all this 
was for naught when Hitler came to power. In 
the mentality of the young Nazi superior, 
learning readily coexisted with complete sav- 


why not? 


agery. When telling about German officers who 
threw her baby in the well because its crying 
disturbed them, a Russian woman said, “They 
have no conscience." Intelligence requires a 
high degree of critical thinking, emotional 
sensitivity, and moral controls. These cannot 
be left to chance; they must be taught. Amer- 
ica has yet to bring this educational need to 
light. 

It is hard to make a case for pure intelli- 
сепсе for very long if there is no functional 
social morality. Without social justice, there 
cannot be social order. Without empathy, so- 
cial morality, and social responsibility, there 
can be no justice. Without justice and order, 
there will be no nation. 

Youth asks these questions: “Сап we de- 
velop moral children who live behind the pro- 
tective curtains of suburbia, removed from the 
racial and economic differences they will have 
to face one day? Can we develop a respect for 
law and order when hunger, despair, and frus- 
tration re-order the priorities of the slums and 
write across the pages of their lives the words 
“Burn, baby, burn.” 

The case made here is that moral will—the 
needed ingredient in our national lives—is a 
function of social morality. It involves not 
only human intelligence, but human feelings 
and one’s total being. It depends upon the 
human capacity to give and to receive love, to 
be kind, to be empathic. It is essential for 
survival. Youth realizes this imperfection of 
humaness and the need for sensitivity. This is 
why Robert Kennedy was their model. and his 
words tell their story: ^What we need in the 
United States is love. and wisdom, and com- 
passion toward one another, and a feeling of 
justice toward those who still suffer within 
our own country.” 

The dreamers came. But they were slain. 
Yet vouth still have their dreams: 


They have dreams that one day libraries 
will bring down from the dusty stacks and 
present in a visible way, a multimedia way, 
the records of history and man that speak hon- 
estly to their questions. 


The have dreams that adults will begin to 
close the credibility gap between the professed 
ideals of their institutions and their actual 
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practices before debating the closing of the 
generation gap. This, said a boy, is where 
it's at. 

They have dreams that librarians will em- 
ploy from among the ranks of the youthful, 
the poor, the blacks, “role-models” as aides 
and assistants and let them participate in li- 
brary policy and decisions, drive the bookmo- 
biles, lead discussions on the relevance of 
book ideas to the questions of the day. They 
want to be involved. They are searching for 
participatory activities. 


They have dreams that libraries will be- 
come visible centers of knowledge in action— 
where the lights in the slums are never 
dimmed at any hour, and unlike Edith Evans 
in The Whisperer, a poor soul could come in 
out of the cold and rain and rest her feet and 
read—or just reflect. There needs to be calm 
and serenity in such a place. A library could 
be that place. 


They have a dream—especially the blacks 
among them—that in their identity quest, his- 
tory and literature will be projected to help 
them gain a collective recovery of their 
surrendered identity. They need help in affirm- 
ing a positive selfhood. 


They have a dream that institutional jealou- 
sies and differences will vanish and that li- 
brarians and teachers will see reading and 
learning as a joint enterprise. They yearn for 
a correlation between classroom bibliography 
and card indexes. 


But mostly, they dream that you will use 
the prestige of organization in debating with 
them the quality of our national life, the 
strength of its moral character, the question of 
violence, justice, compassion. They need us to 
consider what the Greeks wrote so many years 
ago, and often quoted by Robert Kennedy, 
“То tame the savageness of man and make 
gentle the life of the world." 

They have a dream that we will take time to 
seed compassion in all we do and “plant 
trees for their children to sit under." 

They dare us to be not like men who see 
"things as they are and ask, ‘Why’? but 
dream things that never were and say, ‘Why 
not?” 
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brary has an excellent collection of belles-lettres, philology, and materials deal- 
ing with Jewish history and culture in the Diaspora and in Israel, and it in- 
cludes much on East European Jewry and on Zionism. The collection on Israel 
in general and on its Jewish community in particular is also noteworthy. The 
Catalogue's usefulness is enhanced by the inclusion of a considerable number 
of Library of Congress depository cards for books not in Harvard's collection. 
A prospectus describing the Catalogue in further detail is available on request. 
3,611 pp. 6 vols. $225.00 the set 


Harvard University Library 


CATALOGUE OF ARABIC, PERSIAN, 
AND OTTOMAN TURKISH BOOKS 


Similar in format to the Catalogue of Hebrew Books, this five-volume work re- 
produces the 67,000 cards in the catalogue of the library's Middle Eastern col- 
lections. The first three volumes provide an author, title, and personal-subject 
catalogue of the Arabic books; volume four contains similar dictionary cata- 
logues of the Persian and the Ottoman Turkish books; and volume five provides 
a topical subject index in one alphabet of all books listed in the other volumes. 
The prefatory matter in volume one summarizes the history of Middle Eastern 
studies and resources in the United States. The University's catalogued Middle 
Eastern collections contain approximately 31,000 volumes in Arabic, 6,000 in 
Persian, and 4,000 in Ottoman Turkish. Both classical and modern works are 
well represented. Nineteenth- and twentieth-century periodicals are an outstand- 
ing feature. The Catalogue includes a considerable number of Library of Con- 
gress depository cards for Arabic and Persian books not in Harvard's collection. 
A prospectus is available on request. 3,200 pp. 5 vols. $195.00 the set. 


Distributed for the Harvard University Library. 
All orders and requests for further information should be sent to 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


79 Garden Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 
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Searching out and typing an LC entry takes up to 20 min- 
utes. It means in-filing and out-filing. And skilled person- 
nel to handle it. But now it can be done in less than two 
minutes... even by clerical personnel. 


n | 


The new way is the Micro- 
graphic Catalog Retrieval 
System that automates your 
search and print-out proce- 
dures. Basically we have 
done the filing and look-ups 
for you, giving you a quick- 
find index by both LC Card 
Number and Main Entry. 
You have only to select the 
proper Microfiche card 
from the quick-find index. 
Insert this card in a Reader- 





Over 1,100 LC Entries are contained 
on a single Microfiche card . . . mil- 
lions compressed into a desk-top 20- 
inch Microfiche file. 


Printer. Just six seconds later you have a full-size LC copy. 






























You are always current with the Micrographic Catalog Re- 
trieval System . . . months ahead of the printed LC cards. 
Subscribers receive weekly issues on Microfiche of ap- 
proximately 3,000 advance release LC cards, all alpha- 
d betized in a cumulative 13-week Main Entry Index. 
CAPE Cumulative issues monthly, quarterly and annually 
are also provided. 





The M-C-R System releases your skilled person- 

= n nel, speeds work flow, and simplifies the com- 

\ plexities of staying abreast of current LC 

E output. We'd be happy to give you a con- 
vincing demonstration. 


This coupon can be the beginning of 
the end of your LC search problems. 









To: Information Dynamics Corporation 
Library Systems and Services Division 
80 Main Street Г] 
Reading, Massachusetts 01867 10! 

Gentlemen: С 

Help! 

[] Send me more information on the Micrographic 

Catalog Retrieval System. 
[] Have your representative call me for an appointment. 
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Name 
Position ee ЕЗИНЕ ЦИНИИНБИЕ 
Library 
Street 


City. 
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STRONG 


on Service, Savings 
and Selections 






Buying records and tapes by mail from Chesterfield —the world's 
largest exclusive mail order distributor — gives you these advantages: 


SAVE 


SAVE 
SAVE 


WIDEST 
SELECTION 


FAST 
SERVICE 


GET WHAT 


YOU ORDER 


You have discounts (up to 6096) year round. No wild claims, 
no tricky deals. 


You pay no membership fee. 


You pay no "extra" packing charges because Chesterfield pays the 
postage on your order no matter how much it is. 


You have unlimited selection from ALL labels, without exception — 
mono or stereo. 


Your orders are handled at once. You don't wait weeks for your 
records or tapes. 


You receive what you order — not substitutions or excuses. 


Chesterfield MUSIC SHOPS, INC. 12 Warren St, New York, N.Y. 10007 


Please send current 32-page Educational Bulletin which catalogs a variety of records 
available for schools and libraries...and Free Schwann LP Catalog. | understand 


| am under no obligation whatsoever! 


Name 
Organization 
Address 

City & State 


STAFF PERSON- 
NEL: You can 
receive 30% dis- 
count or more 
on your per- 
Zip Code sonal order.) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
(NOTE FOR | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Collective 


Bargaining 


some questions asked 


This article is based on materials prepared 
by George L. Gardiner in his unpublished paper 
Merit Employment Systems and Collective Bar- 
gaining Survey. 





Early in the summer of 1967, George L. Gar- 
diner, a student of the Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, set out to 
answer some questions about the employee- 
management relationships in large public li- 
braries. Under the guidance of the Library 


Administration Division of ALA, a survey. 


(Merit Employment Systems and Collective 
Bargaining Survey) was sent in the form of a 
questionnaire to 91 public libraries serving 
populations of 350,000 or more. 


Eighty of the libraries responded to the sur- · 


vey, and tabulations began. Five of the group 
were then operating under collective bargain- 
ing agreements with their staffs. Merit em- 
ployment systems were in operation in 56 of 
the libraries, and 46 of the libraries had some 
type of staff organization “to promote Letter 
working conditions." In this group of staff or- 
ganizations, 35 went under the well-known 
name of “staff association," and sixteen were 


listed as “trade unions." (Apparently, some of 
the staff associations had trade union affili- 
ations). 

Those libraries with written union contracts 
were the Boston, Brooklyn, Milwaukee, Phila- 
delphia, and Rochester, New York, public li- 
braries.* In all contracts, the indicated sub- 
ject of negotiations were primarily pay rates, 
hours of work, and related conditions of em- 
ployment. It appeared that the dues check- 
off or payroll deduction of union dues was 
permitted while the strike and lockout were 
prohibited. 

The Philadelphia agreement covers the 
many civil service employees of the city with 
exceptions that include the fire and police de- 
partments. It defines employees as belonging 
to one of three classifications. The first group 
is mandatory and consists largely of mainte- 


* Detroit has since completed contracts with five 
unions and/or bargaining agents that cover various 
groups of employees from maintenance, clerical, and 
preprofessional to the supervisory and coordinator 
level. White Plaines, N.Y., is now operating under a 
contract covering all employees including the director 
as negotiated by the Civil Service Employee’s Associa- 
tion, a local independent bargaining group. 
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nance and clerical workers who, as a condi- 
tion of their employment, must become union 
members. The second classification is volun- 
tary and is made up of those employees in 
predominantly preprofessional, beginning 
professional, and nonsupervisory positions. As 
their classification indicates, union member- 
ship is a matter of personal choice. The last 
classification is called prohibited and involves 
those in supervisory positions which excludes 
them from joining a union. According to 
Emerson Greenway, director of the Philadel- 
phia system, “few members of the professional 
staff have become members under this ar- 
rangement,” 

The grievance provision of the Philadelphia 
contract calls for a discussion of the grievance 
between a union agent and an agent of the de- 
partment. In the event of a failure to reach 
agreement, progressive steps for discussions 
with higher levels of management are pro- 
vided. If the discussions reach deadlock stage, 
the problem then is submitted to an advisory 
board for mediation. 

The current contract at Philadelphia dates 
back to 1961. Since that time, it has been 
amended informally. At the time of the sur- 
vey, a new contract was anticipated with addi- 
tional benefits for health and welfare and pen- 
sion and salary increases. 

There are similarities between Rochester’s 
agreement and that of Philadelphia. Again, 
most employees are covered in the city, and 
the same three classes of employees are ob- 
served. Librarians who do not fit into the su- 
pervisory category are allowed to join the 
union under the important voluntary classifi- 
cation. Grievance procedures axe much the 
same with the important exception that final 
arbitration is binding on both agents. 

Under the terms of the contract, a labor- 
management committee has been established 
to discuss matters of mutual concern to the 
city and the union. This committee does not, 
however, have the power to amend the agree- 
ment. 

The contract, in effect during the survey in 
Rochester, prescribed a 7 per cent increase in 
salaries, as well as an 8 per cent contribution 
for membership in the New York State Retire- 
ment System. Fringe benefits included paid 
hospital and surgical insurance and paid 
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leaves of absence for competitive civil service 
examinations, family deaths, and jury duty. 

Milwaukee library employees are covered 
by an agreement that includes other city em- 
ployees. Their grievance procedure, however, 
is much more elaborate and detailed. Ап em- 
ployee must “first present the grievance orally 
to his immediate supervisor, either alone or 
accompanied by a union representative." If 
the grievance is not settled at this point, it 
must be commited to writing; the superyisor 
must, in turn, respond to the grievance with a 
written answer. The problem is then discussed 
at the next highest level of authority. Should 
the grievance reach the final step, it is submit- 
ted to the department head in writing. The de- 
partment head may then confer with the em- 
ployee and union agents and must file a writ- 
ten report within ten working days. If all con- 
ferences and negotiations break down, the 
problem is brought to final and binding arbi- 
tration upon the initiative of either party. In 
the case of disciplinary action against an em- 
ployee, the union may request advisory arbi- 
tration from the Civil Service Commission. 

This agreement prohibits both strike and 
lockout with provisions for fines running up 
to $500 a day. Among the fringe benefits 
listed are disability pay, paid hospital and 
surgical insurance, and paid leaves of absence 
for temporary military training. 

State law in Massachusetts makes it clear 
that no collective bargaining unit may include 
both professional and nonprofessional employ- 
ees unless a majority of the professional per- 
sonnel in that unit votes in favor of inclusion. 
Such was not the case at the Boston Public Li- 
brary. The professionals do not have collective 
bargaining agreements with the library. 
Under the current contract, provisions for 
nondiscriminatory hiring practices are also 
formulated to protect personnel from being 
penalized for membership or nonmembership 
in the union. The grievance procedures are 
similar to those previously discussed. 

The union, under the Boston agreement, 
may not engage in or encourage strikes, stop- 
pages, or slowdowns, but it is not liable for 
damages should any of these actions take 
place. 

In the Brooklyn agreement, library person- 
nel are exclusive, and professionals are in- 
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cluded with the regular personnel. Those per- 
sonnel excluded axe trainee-aids, confidential 
secretarial help, and top management. Union 
membership is not required, and the contract 
contains a clause that disallows discrimination 
based on membership or nonmembership: in 
the union. 

Expressly excluded from the Brooklyn con- 
tract are negotiations on salary and salary 
grades, as well as economic fringe benefits for 
which the city of New York has not provided 
funds. In addition, management has clearly 
spelled out its right of determining policy on 
all matters relating to the library’s organiza- 
tion and administration. Among the nonpay- 
ment benefits listed in the Brooklyn contract 
were “four days leave for a death in the fam- 
ily, up to eighteen months (unpaid) maternity 
leave, dismissal for the day or transfer to an- 
other unit based on pre-established tempera- 
ture-humidity indexes. i 


Attitudes toward collective bargaining 


Seventy of the eighty replies indicated the 
sex and title of the person responsible for the 


reply. 











Title Male Female 
Director 45 12 
Ass’t. Director 2 2 
Personnel Librarian 1 3 
Other 5 0 
58 i7 





Of the seventy administrators above, 3 per 
cent stated they would encourage unionization 
of library employees; 20 per cent stated they 
would discourage unionization; 68 per cent 
stated they would be neutral; and 9 per cent 
made no comment. 

The statements of the administrators re- 
garding their encouragement, discouragement, 
neutrality, etc., of unionization are not identi- 
cal with their statements regarding their 
points of view about the recourse of library 
employees to collective bargaining. Of the ad- 
ministrators, 63 per cent stated they felt that 
professional and nonprofessional library em- 
ployees should have recourse to collective bar- 


gaining; 64 per cent felt that library employ- 
ees should have the right to affiliate with orga- 
nized labor; 11 per cent said that library em- 
ployees should have the right to strike. 

Ten states now have statutes which re- 
quired public institutions to bargain with pub- 
lic employees. Thirteen other states are cur- 
rently preparing or considering somewhat 
similar legislation. The growth of union mem- 
bership of public employees will undoubtedly 
continue to expand rapidly. Аз an example of 
growth, in 1955, 99,000 persons belonged to 
the American Federation of State, County, and 
Municipal Employees, an AFL-CIO affiliate. 
In 1966, 321,000 persons belonged to the 
AFSCME. - 

In answering this brief survey form in 
1967, 66 per cent of the librarians indicated a 
need for a full-scale survey on labor in librari- 
anship. They commented on the need to 1) 
clarify tasks and responsibilities of profes- 
sional and nonprofessional personnel, 2) pro- 
vide information of the experience of other 
professions with similar problems, 3) guide 
the library in determining effective bargaining 
units and agencies at national and local levels. 

Studies of the literature on collective bar- 
gaining -in the public sector suggest that li- 
brarians need a great deal more information 
about state legislation related to public em- 
ployee contracts, existing library collective 
bargaining agreements, effective bargaining 
units, collective bargaining procedures, new 
administrative techniques, and the future rela- 
tionship of merit employment systems and col- 
lective bargaining. 


Negotiating with Organized Public 
Employees: A Selected Bibliography* 


American Society for Public Administrators. 
Symposium on Collective Bargaining in 
the Public Service. “Developments in Pub- 
lic Administration.” Public Administration 
Review, 28:111-37, 181-86, no. 2 (March/ 
April 1968). 

Baer, Walter E. *Do's and Don’t’s for Griev- 


* Adapted from the bibliography of the Public 
Personnel Association Seminar on Negotiating with 
Organized Public Employees, Albany, N.Y., April 
21-26, 1968. 
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ance Handlers,” Supervisory Management, 
12:14—17, no. 1 (January 1967). 

Bassett, Glenn A. “The Art of Personal 
Negotiation,” Supervisory Management, 
12:20-24, no. 1 (January 1967). 

Benson, E. P. “Recent Changes in the Ap- 
proach to Personnel Management in the Ca- 
nadian Public Service,” Public Personnel 
Review, 28:216—21, no. 4 (October 1967). 

Executive Committee National Governors’ 
Conference, 1967. Report of the Task Force 
on State and Local Government Labor Rela- 
tions. Public Personnel Association, 1967. 

Elam, Stanley M.; Lieberman, Myron; and 
Moskow, Michael H., eds. Readings in 
Collective Negotiations for Teachers. Chi- 
cago: Rand McNally and Company, 1967. 

Fallon, William J. “A Third Party Can Help 
When Impasse Occurs,” The Municipal 
Voice, no. 2, p. 8-9, 20-22. (April 1967). 

Hamilton, Randy Н. “The New Militancy of 
Public Employees,” Public Affairs Report, 
vol. 8, no. 4 (August 1967). 

Heeney, А. D. P., "Some Aspects of Adminis- 


trative Reform in the Public Service,” Ca- 
nadian Public Administration, 9:221—25, 
no. 2 (June 1966). 

Heisel, W. D. “Procedures for Negotiations,” 
Ohio Cities and Villages, 34:14-17, no. 12 
(December 1967). 

“Libraries and Labor Unions,” Library Jour- 
nal, 92:2115-121, no. 11 (June 1, 1967). 

Questions and Answers on Public Employee 
Negotiation. Chicago: Public Personnel As- 
sociation, 1967. 

“A Study of the Grievance Process in. the 
Public Service,” The Civil Service Review, 
40:26—36 no. 3 (September 1967). 

Warner, Kenneth O., ed. Collective Bargain- 
ing in the Public Service: Theory and Prac- 
tice. Chicago: Public Personnel Associa- 
tion, 1967. 

Weisenfeld, Allan. “The Philosophy of Bar- 
gaining for Municipal Employees," Arbitra- 
tion Journal, 22:40-47, no. 1 (1967). 

Wurf, Jerry. “The Double Standard in Collec- 
tive Bargaining,” Public Employee, 32:6-7, 
no. 8 (August 1967). eco 





NOW! ORDER ALL OF YOUR PAPERBACKS FROM AN 
EDUCATIONAL "SPECIALIST"! 


EDUCATIONAL PAPERBACKS 


(NOT REBOUND) 


THE MOST POPULAR ENGLISH, SOCIAL SCIENCE, SCIENCE 
AND LEISURE READING TITLES AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


e Over 5000 titles in stock especially selected 
for schools and libraries 


e Order from an easy-to-use catalog with author 
and subject index 


e Immediate delivery on most titles 
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Freedom: 
The Intellectual 


Commitment 


The 


by James A. Perkins 


The following article was first presented at the 
Eighty-second Annual Meeting of the New En- 
gland Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools in Boston, December 8, 1967, and then 
printed by the American Council on Educa- 
tion. Мт. Perkins is president of Cornell Uni- 
versity in Ithaca, New York. 


Seventy-six years ago, in a decision handed 
down by the Illinois Supreme Court, the dis- 
missal of a student from the state university 
was upheld on the grounds that by voluntarily 
entering the university he “necessarily surren- 
ders very many of his individual rights.” The 
opinion went on to say that in the way a stu- 
dent spends his time, behaves himself, chooses 
his recreation and the places he visits, “in all 
these matters, and many others, he must yield 
obedience to those who, for the time being, 
are his masters. . . ." 

Today, in 1967, such an opinion would 
probably be laughed out of court. If it were 
taken seriously, it would touch off the campus 
uproar of the century. A reception for the 
Dow Company, the U.S. Army, and Dean 
Rusk all rolled into one would be the model of 
mild-mannered decorum compared to the 
ireatment that would be accorded the poor, 
outdated judge who wrote that 1891 opinion. 

For that judge would discover that a Coper- 
nican revolution had taken place. When he 
prepared his decision, the student considered 
himself a student first and a citizen second. 
Now he would find that it is the other way 
around: the student is a citizen who happens 


University and 
Due Process 


also to be a student. The judge would dis- 
cover, as well, that the faculty had become 
professionals first and resident teachers sec- 
ond. Like Rip Van Winkle, the good judge 
would wake up to an academic community 
that had changed some fundamental priorities. 

Few subjects mark so dramatically the 
change that has taken place in American 
higher education in the last half-century as the 
whole relationship between the institution and 
its constituents. None of us, least of all the 
faculty and administration, much mourns the 
demise of the tradition of in loco parentis, But 
we do view with some alarm the specter that 
seems to be rising out of its ashes and taking 
the form of a rash of court cases challenging 
decisions in areas that were once considered 
the educational world's peculiar province. The 
filing of these cases seems to suggest that judi- 
cial processes can be substituted for academic 
processes, It is a comparison that is being 
tested with explosive results on such presti- 
gious campuses as Wisconsin, Berkeley, and 
elsewhere as well. 

Let me cite а few cases to illustrate the 
point. 

Last March, a student at the U.S. Merchant 
Marine Academy was disciplined for taking 
part in and perhaps leading what the court re- 
ferred to as “an unauthorized mass move- 
ment” to pitch a cadet regimental officer into 
Long Island Sound. The student accumulated 
enough demerits for this caper to be himself 
pitched out of the academy. He sued in the 
courts on the grounds that both the acade- 
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my's rules and the procedures for their en- 
forcement violated his constitutional rights of 


due process. His appeal was turned down, not. 


because the court didn't think the academy's 
procedures were subject to judicial review, 
but because the plaintiff hadn't made a good 
enough case against them. The court specifi- 
cally reserved the right to review the facts in 
another case like it to see if due process might 
be violated. 

Another suit, heard in Iowa, challenged the 
right of state universities to impose higher tu- 
ition rates on out-of-state students. The basis 
of this case is that discrimination between res- 
idents and nonresidents threatens to deprive 
nonresident students of the equal protection of 
the law. 

In a third suit, one with which many of you 
are familiar, Parsons College tried to bring 
the North Central Ássociation of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools into court to force rein- 
statement of the college's accreditation. Al- 
though the judge denied the suit, the college, 
at least for a time, held seriously the idea that 
the basis for accreditation could be subject to 
judicial review. 

In a bizarre case even closer to the aca- 
demic heartland, a legal scholar sued the Rut- 
gers Law Review for rejecting an article he 
had submitted for publication. His position 
was that the student editors had been so in- 
doctrinated by the law school faculty that they 
were unable to view his article objectively; by 
refusing to print it, he contended, they vio- 
lated his right of free speech under the First 
Amendment. The court rejected his argument 
and the suit. But the fact that it was brought 
to legal test at all and that it represented a 
challenge to one of the most fundamental 
bases of academic freedom—the right to make 
qualitative, intellectual judgments without fear 
of civil interference—makes this case a poten- 
tially significant one for the future of the aca- 
demic community. 

There are other instances. Parents threaten 
to sue admissions officers for not allowing 
their children equal time in interviews or for 
employing discriminatory criteria for admis- 
sion. Teachers seek judicial review of hiring 
and promotion procedures. In the classic edu- 
cational case of our time, the desegregation de- 
cision of 1954, the Supreme Court was asked 
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to pass judgment upon the very quality of ed- 
ucation itself. Perhaps the time is not far off 
when the granting of diplomas and degrees, 
the marking of papers and awarding of 
grades, indeed, almost every aspect of aca- 
demic affairs will be open to legal challenge 
and the requirement to conform to judicial 
standards. 

It is comforting to note, however, that the 
courts have taken some pains to recognize the 
distinctive features of the academic commu- 
nity. While asserting the right of judicial re- 
view to protect the student as citizen, the 
courts have not lost sight of the need for spe- 
cial institutional flexibility arising from the 
fact that the student is a student. This attitude 
was most sensitively stated in the case of 
Goldberg vs. the Regents of the University of 
California, brought by students involved in 
the so-called "filthy speech" movement. The 
court noted: 


Historically, the academic community has been 
unique in having its own standards, rewards, and 
punishments. Its members have been allowed to 
go about their business of teaching and learning 
largely free of outside interference. To compel 
such a community to recognize and enforce pre- 
cisely the same standards and penalties that pre- 
vail in the broader social community would serve 
neither the special needs and interests of educa- 
tional institutions, nor the ultimate advantages 
that society derives therefrom. Thus, in an aca- 
demic community, greater freedoms and greater 
restrictions mav prevail than in society at large, 
and the subtle fixing of these limits should, in 
Jarge measure, be left to the educational institu- 
tion itself. 


But the danger of shifting the ultimate deci- 
sion-making from campus to court has not 
been removed. The right of review has been 
established; the student as citizen first is in- 
creasingly the current stance; eager lawyers 
are available to lead the student into court; 
and permission given to the institution for the 
“subtle fixing of the limits" is with equal sub- 
tlety accompanied by the requirement that the 
academy prove its innocence. 

As William Van Alstyne has pointed out, 
“A university rule which threatens a student 
with dismissal for any activity he is constitu- 
tionally entitled to pursue as a citizen carries 
the burden of establishing precisely how that 
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activity would especially interfere with the le- 
gitimate business of the university.” 

The change is already beginning to show up 
in dramatic fashion. At Berkeley and Wiscon- 
sin the communities are subject to the scissor 
effect of student protest and a spate of court 
injunctions. A growing number ої cases are 
being decided in favor of the student. The 
U.S. National Student Association and the 
American Civil Liberties Union are vying 
with each other to round up additional legal 
talent. It is this prospect that has made Gen- 
eral Hershey's ill-advised dictum so danger- 
ous. It has given one more occasion for in- 
terference with the capacity of the university 
to function as a self-contained community. 
The prospects are not pleasant to contemplate. 

Before we examine the consequences of this 
development on the nature of academia, it is 
only fair to ask how it has come to be that 
once-inviolate academic decisions are now so 
vulnerable to judicial review. 

There are several causes. Certainly the 
ubiquitous financial support of the federal 
and state governments is one. There is hardly 
a level of instruction and hardly any educa- 
tional institution that federal money does not 
touch somehow. With publie support comes 
the inevitable public scrutiny, not simply of 
how the money is spent, but of how well the 
product turns out. Arbitrary actions by both 
publie and private institutions that in any way 
hamper the fullest development of our man- 
power resources are bound to raise questions 
about proper conformity to the public interest. 
And the courts have traditionally been one 
place where adjustments of public policy and 
private interests are made. 

Ав education comes to be regarded more 
and more as both a social necessity and an in- 
dividual right, the emphasis moves increas- 
ingly from the institution to the individual. 
Because the institution is the instrument of 
what is now a crucial public purpose, institu- 
tional performance is being subjected to new 
standards established outside the academic 
world. If the institution somehow fails the in- 
dividual, public outcry is much more likely to 
arise on the side of the student than on the 
side of the institution, and in the ensuing de- 
bate, public rather than institutional standards 
are inclined to prevail. 


A second reason for the growing involve- 
ment of the courts in academic matters is the 
strong egalitarian drive for higher education 
in the years since the war. No longer a status 
symbol of the privileged classes, higher educa- 
tion is beirig carried along in the strong un- 
dertow of society’s steady movement, posited 
by political philosophers since Sir Henry 
Maine, from status to contract. Our social 
order is based on the free agreement of indi- 
viduals; our rules receive their legitimacy by 
consent rather than by authority. But equality 
means equality of treatment, and the assur- 
ance of equality of treatment leads us once 
again to a consideration of academic proce- 
dures. 

And here we are up against the whole com- 
plex activity of judging human performance. 
What is equal treatment in education? Is if 
offering equal opportunity? Is it giving all 
students equal time? Are all students to be re- 
garded as equal? Surely abilities differ. Be- 
fore the academic bar, all students are not 
equal. Five minutes with a bright student may 
be equal to an hour with a slow one. Offering 
advanced calculus to one student may be the 
equivalent in opportunity to offering reading 
to another. Further, who is to be permitted to 
judge individual abilities, and who should as- 
sess academic performance and progress? 

The academy is in the business of making 
discriminating judgments about human talent 
and then providing for differential perfor- 
mance. But it is precisely this differential 
treatment that runs afoul of the strong egali- 
tarianism of current social doctrine. Thus the 
review of academic procedures by judicial 
procedure, based on different postulates, pre- 
sents many difficulties for the academy. I shall 
take them up later in these remarks. 

There is a third strain running through our 
society now that must be taken into account. 
This is the expansion of civil rights protec- 
tion by public authority. Such protection has 
been a hallmark of the Warren Court. It has 
reached into all kinds of decisions once con- 
sidered purely private, and there may be no 
stopping point. The courts will protect an in- 
dividual from discrimination in housing, in 
job opportunity, in access to public facilities, 
whether the discrimination is based on race, 
color, creed, national origin, youth, age, or 
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sex. Át what point, then, can an educational 
institution, public or private, expect its own 
discrimination to remain immune? Admis- 
sions practices (all universities and colleges 
make a conscious attempt to design freshman 
classes so that they will contain an appropriate 
mixture of students), scholarship awards, 
parietal rules, the designation of holidays, the 
banning of beards and miniskirts—all in one 
way or another may prove to violete individ- 
ual civil rights. 

Finally, there is the erosion in disciplinary 
supervision of the young by the family, school, 
and college. Ás a result, there is not only far 
wider freedom for this generation than any 
other in recent memory, but also a recognition 
that the young are both a political and eco- 
nomic force to be reckoned with, if not catered 
to as well. It is increasingly anachronistic for 
any institution of higher education to expect to 
play a traditional parental role toward its stu- 
dents, undergraduate and graduate alike—par- 
ticularly when the real parental role today is 
anything but traditional. 

The more students welcome this indepen- 
dence, however, and, as the recent moves of 
the National Student Association indicate, the 
more willing they are to test their indepen- 
dence in the courts and the more they are in- 
clined to question the basis of the rules en- 
forced against them. The educational institu- 
tion—and particularly the university —is then 
faced with the task of bringing civil and aca- 
demic procedures into some sensible and hu- 
mane focus. Cornell’s recent Sindler Report is 
a careful attempt to do just that. But it has 
taken an enormous amount of faculty work 
and time, and we are not out of the woods 
with it yet. 

Now, where does all this leave us? Ob- 
viously, the university is something more than 
an intellectual department store, whose only 
disciplinary role is to prosecute petty larceny 
in the library and occasional cheating on the 
final exams. But what more is it? And what 
must it do to be saved from a lifetime on the 
witness stand? 

Let us admit at the outset that not all conse- 
quences of judicial review will be harmful to 
the academie world. Árbitrariness is not un- 
known in the most elite intellectual circles. 
Administrators are not uniformly capable of 
distinguishing between what they consider de- 
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sirable and what is acceptable to a consensus 
of the community. Operating under pressure, 
as administrators do much of the time, they 
can be insensitive to the most rudimentary 
forms of justice and fair play. Some faculty 
members are not immune to the temptation of 
playing favorites. Апа some students have 
been known to trample heedlessly on the 
rights of others in pursuit of objectives that 
seem important to them. 

Of all our democratic institutions, the acad- 
emy should be the most sensitive to the rights 
of the individual and to the importance of 
safeguarding them in a large and complex so- 
ciety. There is, therefore, much to be gained 
by the academic community in measuring its 
own private code against the public canons of 
due process. All of us—administrators, fac- 
ulty, and students alike-—ought to know how 
far and in what ways academic life falls short 
of the standards of fair play that have been 
evolved by legislature and court. Апа when 
the academy's procedures for dealing with its 
internal problems have either been exhausted 
or have so patently failed the community that 
there is no other recourse, then we must be 
prepared, like other institutions and citizens 
of this land, to bring our difficulties to the 
courts for adjudication. 

But examination of an academic institu- 
tion's rules in the light of civil due process is 
quite different from actually substituting the 
courts for the academic community in the ad- 
ministration of justice—or even taking our in- 
ternal disputes to court except as a last resort. 
The academic community as an educated and 
presumably civilized body of men and women 
ought to be able to work out a modus vivendi 
that will free them from the fear of daily en- 
counters with the summons server. Before the 
academic community abandons its responsibil- 
ities here and turns all the difficult disciplin- 
ary decisions over to the courts, it would do 
well to consider just what it is gaining and 
what it is giving up. 

There are two major problems that the sub- 
stitution of civil for academic rule presents to 
the academic community. One is the prospect 
that the academic institution will be prevented 
from making qualitative decisions about 
human talent. The other is that the institu- 
tion’s ability to protect academic freedom may 
be sacrificed: 
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It is surely опе of the important functions 
of the educational world, from primary school 
through graduate school, to sort out the 
human talent that pours in endless stream 
through its system. This sorting process in- 
volves a continuous matching of institution 
and program, on the one hand, with individ- 
ual aspiration and capability, on the other. 
The whole paraphernalia of admissions, guid- 
ance, testing, grading, and counseling is de- 
signed to make sure that the individual stu- 
dent has the maximum chance both to dis- 
cover and to develop his talents. 

Qualitative decisions are the essence of aca- 
demic life. To replace this kind of decision 
with either civil laws that must not distin- 


guish between the plumber and the philoso- ` 


pher or with the kind of wrangling over tech- 
nicalities to which court action can so easily 
degenerate would do permanent damage not 
only to the sensitive academic processes for 
judging quality but indeed to quality itself. 

Even more fundamental is the damage that 
constant legal interference can do to institu- 
tional autonomy. Institutional autonomy is the 
surest guardian of academic freedom. To shift 
from the rules and procedures that academic 
institutions have evolved as central to the 
teaching-learning process and to put academic 
discipline, appointment, grading, and all man- 
ner of educational requirement at the mercy 
of the courts would mean, quite simply, that 
civil jurisdiction over intellectual inquiry 
would be complete. If students think the edu- 
cational establishment is cautious, conserva- 
tive, and bureaucratic now, they haven't seen 
anything compared to what it could be if 
every move and every conversation were liable 
to replay in the courtroom. 

We should not fail to note. that there are 
other problems, too, if resort to legal action 
becomes a campus routine. There are human 
rights involved in the time and cost of adjudi- 
cation, Our judicial system is already over- 
loaded. For every hour that might be spent 
ironing out conflicts on the campus itself, 
plaintiffs can wait months and sometimes 
years for action in the courts. Meanwhile, aca- 
demic careers and perhaps the institution, too, 
can be ground to a standstill The costs of 
legal proceduxes can be a nightmare for both 
the individual and the institution. The ACLU 
budget may not be unlimited. Further, there is 


the damage to the student-teacher relationship. 
If student and teacher must constantly face 
the prospect of having to testify against each 
other. as someone pointed out lately, the spark 
between them dies very quickly. 

We cannot let any of this happen. The 
power to prevent what could easily be the dis- 
solution of all that makes the academy both 
valuable and unique is still in the hands of the 
academic community. If this power is to stay 
there, and if this community takes its indepen- 
dence seriously, then every one of its members 
must bend their energies to keeping the acad- 
emy intact and preserving its ability to man- 
age its own affairs. Át the root of these court 
cases now upon us is a profound malaise 
about the direction and purpose of university, 
multiversity, and indeed the whole educational 
structure. The courts are simply moving into a 
vacuum left by a dispersed and weakened 
community. 

The first and most important thing we must 
do is to make sure we understand quite clearly 
what the academic community is, what its 
purposes and values are, how it differs from 
the society around it, and why it should differ. 
If there is confusion about these matters in 
the public mind, it is primarily because the 
academic world itself is confused about them. 

Any attempt to define the academic commu- 
nity, it seems to me, must begin with its social 
context. The educational enterprise in this 
country grows primarily from society's unde- 
niable need for well-trained men and women. 
This need must, in some measure, be reflected 
in the activities of every educational institu- 
tion. The pressure for universal education has 
come from society and not from our schools 
and colleges. The educational system has re- 
sponded to the deep egalitarian strain in our 
democratic values and to the demand of mod- 
ern society for trained manpower. 

The same is true in other countries. The 
great impulse to educational reform comes 
from the pressures of societies that are mov- 
ing from a traditional to a modern mode. In 
Chile, it is the social requirements felt by 
President Frei that are bringing pressure on 
the University of Santiago to strengthen its 
work in the social sciences, agricultural tech- 
nology, and urban and rural reform. It is the 
needs of the new Ghana that are giving the 
university’s vice-chancellor, Alex Kwapong 
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his franchise to modernize the curriculum 
there. It is the desperate shortage of the many 
skills required by both government and indus- 
try in England that presses for the expansion 
of university education in that country. Апа 
we cannot forget that in America the Land- 
Grant College Act of 1863 was a direct re- 
sponse to our needs for better training in agri- 
culture and technology. 

So no sensible observer can ignore the fact 
that one of the great impulses for educational 
reform has been society and its conception of 
its needs. Nor can we deny that this impulse 
has shaken up the educational establishment, 
produced overdue educational reform, and 
given education new objectives. The connec- 
tion between social purpose and educational 
performance, therefore, is close and dynamic. 

But society's pressure for education is not 
the only force to which the academy must re- 
‘spond. If the educational establishment were 
nothing more than an arm of society, doing 
society's bidding at every turn and simply 
pumping up trained manpower to fuel the sta- 
tus quo, the case for academic autonomy 
would disappear and the case for civil rule, 
with all its laws and political procedures, is 
complete. 

A second force enters the picture: the aca- 
demic community's own need—in fact, obliga- 
tion—to concern itself with social quality, so- 
cial criticism, and social reform, and to pur- 
sue the truth wherever it may lead. It is here 
that the need for independence from civil 
pressures is the most crucial The academic 
community must provide a harbor to those 
who would form an objective view of society, 
with all its faults and virtues, and work to 
produce the new men and new ideas for a bet- 
ter world. This community must be free to ex- 
periment, to express unpopular and unortho- 
dox views, to argue, and to dissent. 

And whether or not social utility is the 
proximate purpose of those who pursue 
knowledge, the search for truth must be 
viewed as having a positive long-range effect 
on human understanding and human Ше. 
That search for truth, free and unfettered, 
must be protected with all our might. 

There is a third force shaping the work of 
the academic community. That is the demand 
of those who enter the educational system to 
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seek their own self-development. It is not 
enough that society’s needs, the search for 
truth, and the concern for social improvement 
determine the content and the values of aca- 
demic life. Hardly a student passes through 
our schools and colleges who hasn’t his 
unique expectations for self-discovery and ful- 
fillment. These expectations may not always 
coincide with programs designed to meet so- 
cial needs or with activities organized by a 
faculty in pursuit of the truth. The multiver- 
sity may seem deaf to such individual needs. 

But these individual aspirations must be 
met or our academic society will become as 
dehumanized and impersonal as our worst 
fears portend, And these aspirations must be 
met not simply by a curriculum that contains 
subject matter on students’ minds, nor even 
by research that teachers and professors may 
sometimes share with their students. Nothing 
short of redesigning the environment of the 
academy itself will begin to answer the needs 
of students who must learn the difficult busi- 
ness of becoming effective adults. 

It is the unique task of the academic institu- 
tion to bring into balance all these forces— 
public interest, social criticism, and the con- 
cern for human quality and individual aspira- 
tion. It is a task that requires the utmost flexi- 
bility and understanding. Its demands are un- 
remitting on the thousand decisions, large and 
small, that must keep these forces in some 
kind of balance. Not all the courts in the 
country, working full time on academic prob- 
lems, could ever construct the peculiar envi- 
ronment in which a well-balanced learning 
community can either function or flourish. 

All this requires sensitive guidelines for our 
legislative and judicial systems. Both must ex- 
ercise wise restraint in applying constitutional 
protection to the details of academic affairs. It 
is interesting to note that the courts have de- 
vised quite elaborate procedures to protect 
their own freedom to arrive at independent 
judgments without undue interference. Per- 
haps that is one reason why the courts, in as- 
serting their power to protect the constitu- 
tional rights of members of the academic com- 
munity, have in the past understood that this 
community is something special and might be 
easily wrecked if the law were insensitively 
applied. The courts should also recognize that 
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if the locus of power over academic decisions 
moves from the academy to the courts, they 
will be the focus of public attention. For as 
soon as the interested public discovers where 
the power is, that is where it will apply the 
pressure. 

But the continued appreciation of the courts 
for the uniqueness of the academic community 
rests on both “uniqueness” and “community.” 
If the university or the school acts like a de- 

‘partment store, it will surely be treated like 
one. Ín the end, it is up to the faculty, stu- 
dents, and administration to demonstrate that 
they do indeed constitute a community, capa- 
ble of developing and living by a code that is 
fair to all its members and unique to its spe- 
cial requirements. 

Today, the idea of academic community is 
in trouble. The faculty are torn between the 
local responsibility of campus and the na- 
tional responsibility of profession. The stu- 
dents have freed themselves from the strict pa- 
rietal rules of the past but are groping for a 
new integration into the academic community. 
And the administration is distracted by the 
pressures for coordination with other institu- 
tions and by the evolving relations with gov- 
ernment. We are all paying the price. 

If we are not to be legislated into total pa- 
ralysis, there is nothing for it but that each of 
us goes to work to put the pieces of the com- 
munity together again. Students and adminis- 
trators will have to stop regarding each other 
as implacable enemies. For students this will 
mean a recognition that they can't have it 
both ways: they can’t ask for full participa- 
tion in a community that they are systemati- 
cally proceeding to destroy. And before stu- 
dents leap too quickly into the arms of civil 
law, they should be reminded that they will 
have to live with all the law, not just the parts 
they like. In such quasi-political matters as the 
draft, pornography, and discrimination, stu- 
dents may be subject to laws they don’t like at 
all. He who appeals to the law for protection 
must be prepared to obey it. 3 

For administrators it will mean a very hard 
look at all the rules and procedures by which 
their institutions live; quite possibly, it will 
also mean limbering up some very stiff atti- 
tudes about the role of students in academic 
affairs. And for faculty it will mean not only 


that they take the time to act as arbiters and 
to provide the balancing force, but that they 
reorder their work and give campus affairs a 
higher priority. A community of any kind is 
strong only to the extent that its members 
make the effort required to sustain and nour- 
ish it. We must all be willing to make the ef- 
fort. 

Toward the end of the Second World War, 
Judge Learned Hand gave a talk in New 
York’s Central Park so widely quoted at the 
time that it has only barely escaped becoming 
a part of the national consciousness. I dare to 
quote it again because it is incontrovertibly 
applicable to the plight of our own time and 
because the evidence before us suggests that 
few of us remember what so stirred us little 
more than twenty years ago. 


I often wonder whether we do not rest our hopes 
too much upon constitutions, upon laws, and 
upon courts. These are false hopes; believe me, 
these are false hopes. Liberty lies in the hearts 
of men and women; when it dies there, no con- 
stitution, no law, no court can save it; no consti- 
tution, no law, no court can even do much to 
help it. While it lies there it needs no constitu- 
tion, no law, no court to save it. And what is this 
liberty which must lie in the hearts of men and 
women? It is not the ruthless, the unbridled 
will; it is not freedom to do as one likes. That is 
the denial of liberty and leads straight to its 
overthrow. А society in which men recognize no 
check upon their freedom soon becomes a society 
where freedom is the possession of only a savage 
few; as we have learned to our sorrow. 


Law courts are a last resort, to be used only 
when human relations fail. If education is to 
be regarded as a necessary means to a civi- 
lized society, the academic community must 
lead the way by conducting itself with civility 


and learn again to be in truth a community. 
eee 


This is a special series examining the various 
aspects of the commitment of the individual to the 
concept of freedom and the effects this commit- 
ment can have upon the library profession and 
the institutions it serves. Commentary and contri- 
butions to this series should be directed to the 
Intellectual Freedom Office, ALA, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 60611. 
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by Leonard Wertheimer 


In 1967, 176.170 immigrants from countries 
other than Great Britain and the U.S. poured 
into Canada, 43,000 more than the previous 
year; the figure for the first quarter of 1968 
indicates a slowing down of immigration, but 
there is no doubt that with the expected im- 
provement of economic conditions immigra- 
tion will regain impetus. 

А great number of immigrants arrive with- 
out a knowledge of English adequate for 
smooth adaptation to Canadian social and 
economic life. The problem is recognized by 
the provincial governments, municipalities, 
and many semiofficial bodies, which, besides 
helping newcomers to settle in a community, 
offer English classes at various levels and at 
different times to accommodate the housewife, 
as well as the breadwinner. 

Most classes are taught in English and de- 
mand a great deal of intelligence and concen- 
tration. Classes in the vernacular are few and 
mainly organized by ethnic organizations. 
Awkward working hours, distance, and shy- 
ness prevent many potential students from en- 
rolling in the day or night classes available to 
them. Fortunately, their need was recognized 
by some public libraries which set out to ac- 
quire manuals and even records and tapes. 
The Toronto Public Library has been particu- 
larly active in this field for ten years and re- 
ceives frequent inquiries on the selection, ac- 
quisition, and processing of material and 
practical aspects of service. The library has a 
Languages and Literature Centre at its Park- 
dale Branch which administers the collection 
of books in other languages throughout the li- 
brary system. Its objectives are to enable the 
immigrant to learn English, and Canadians to 
learn a foreign language; to enable immi- 





Language Studies 


in Publie Libraries 


grants to keep up with the literature of their 
native countries; and to enable Canadians to 
read other literatures in the original lan- 
guage. The latter two objectives are attained 
with a steadily increasing stock of literature, 
classic and contemporary. А book selection 
committee composed of fifteen or more mem- 
bers advises on the purchase of books and is 
available for assistance to ethnic readers. The 
Centre has a staff of eight, and all of the assis- 
tants are proficient in at least one language 
other than English. 

The problems of obtaining literature vary 
with the different languages. For French, Ger- 
man, Russian, Polish, Italian, Hungarian, and 
Ukrainian, the Centre is well supplied with cat- 
alogs апа book reviews and has an adequate 
staff to utilize them. A lack of reliable con- 
tacts to fill orders, inadequate book informa- 
tion, and a shortage of knowledgeable staff 
make it difficult to obtain literature in other 
languages. In such cases, the Centre asks pa- 
trons for advice or asks book dealers to select 
the literature. 

It is an essential part of language study to 
practice and learn correct pronunciation. Of 
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the many courses on records and tapes, the 
Centre has selected those most suitable for 
study in the library, ie. those containing 
well-structured language drills linked to a sys- 
tem of progressive mastery of syntax and vo- 
cabulary. 


Sixteen foreign languages 


For many years, language records were 
available for loan, but only owners of phono- 
graphs could make use of them in their 
homes. Since April 1965, it has been possible 
to use the records and tapes on the library's 
three record players and two Audionotebooks 
(tape machines using special prerecorded 


"Just as the audiovisual activities become mere gim- 
micks if divorced from the literary function of the library, 
the language laboratories fail in their effort unless they 
are clearly seen and used as auxiliary to the language 
books and classes." 





tapes). А conventional tape recorder has been 
added recently, two additional Audionotebooks 
are being purchased, and it is hoped, finances 
permitting, to enlarge facilities in the not-too- 
distant future with an FM learning loop and 
transmitter which will allow groups of two or 
more to listen to the same or to a choice of 
four programs. The recorders are equipped 
with earphones which minimize the need for 
special rooms. Sixteen foreign languages are 
represented, and English is presented in fif-. 
teen vernaculars. й 
Most English classes for newcomers are 
conducted in English, but there is a teacher 
who can convey the meaning of words and 
sentences with pictures and gestures. In the li- 
brary, the student is on his own: self-instruc- 
tion is not an easy task. Therefore, it is nec- 
essary to sound a note of warning to libraries 
wishing to add similar facilities to their au- 
diovisual department. A phonograph or tape 
recorder with records and tapes are not 
enough to insure successful study. The patron 
must be highly motivated and possess great 
energy and perseverance. There is no teacher 
or monitor to correct his errors, though the 
staff will assist him in the technique of self-in- 
struction. For instance, a great number of pa- 
trons tend to treat a four-record language 
course like a symphony. They play the records 
from the beginning to the end, remain passive, 
and do not absorb anything. The proper way. 
of course, is to learn one lesson at a time, 
playing and replaying the record until the les- 
son is learned. and then continue on to the 
next record. Since the whole purpose of audio- 
lingual teaching is to drill the student in cor- 
rect pronunciation, frequent repetition is es- 
sential. The conventional phonograph does not 
lend itself to “spot-playing” without danger to 
stylus and record, but a special apparatus has 
been developed on which the direction of the 
turntable can be reversed for repetition. The 
tape recorders, and particularly the Audio- 
notebook in use in this librarv. are specially 
designed for stop-rewind-repeat action. 


Adults only 


Because of the difficulties mentioned, only 
adults, as a rule. are permitted to use the self- 
instruction Center: exceptions are made for 
high school students recommended by their 


“A book selection committee composed of fifteen or more 
able for assistance to ethnic readers." 


teachers. 

One more word of warning to librarians 
who plan to offer audiolingual study facilities: 
avoid the error in which many pioneers of 
“audio-visiul” get trapped—viewing their sec- 
tion in isolation, as a means and end in itself. 
Just as the audiovisual activities become mere 
gimmicks if divorced from the literary func- 
tion of the library, the language laboratories 
fail in their effort unless they are clearly seen 
and used as auxiliary methods to language 
books and language classes. Listening and re- 
sponding to records and tapes enables the stu- 
dent to learn the pronunciation and get some 
rudiments of syntax, vocabularly, and collo- 
quial speaking. But to study the language in 
depth, books are still a necessity, with or with- 
out the guidance of a teacher. In fact, several 
distinguished English teachers, whom I was 
privileged to meet over a year ago, affirmed 
that self-instruction in a language is an impos- 
sibility. With three years experience at the 
Centre behind us, the word “impossibility” is 
not acceptable, but we have no doubt that we 
can only provide a second-best service, which 
is yet, in many cases, the only one available. 

During a conference on teaching English as 
a second language, organized by the Ontario 
Department of Citizenship in 1967, it was re- 
quested that a list of English language courses 
in vernaculars be made available. The follow- 
ing list of titles, some in the Languages and 
Literature Centre, may provide а partial 
answer to the request. It was not possible to 
verify that all titles are in print. 





members advises on the purchase of books and is avail- 


Select List of English 


Language Manuals 


for Foreign Students 


BOOKLISTS 


The World’s Languages: Grammars and Dic- 
tionaries. New York: Stechert-Hafner, Inc. 

Ohannessian, Sirarpi, ed. Reference List of 
Materials for English as a Second Lan- 
guage. Washington, D.C.: Center for Ap- 
plied Linguistics. 


INDIVIDUAL TITLES 


BULGARIAN 

Atanasova, Т. An English Textbook for First 
and Second Year Students of English Phil- 
ology. Sophia: Science and Art, 1959. 295 p. 

Molhova, J. English Grammar Exercises for 
English Philology Students. Sofia: Nauka i 
Izkoustvo, 1960. 175 p. 


CHINESE 

Monks, B. J. English for Chinese Students. 
London: Macmillan, 1963. 179 p. 

Yen, I. Y. English for Speakers of Mandarin 
Chinese. Washington: American Council of 
Learned Societies, 1955. 


CZECH 

Dusková, L. Stručna Mluvnice Angličtiny. 
Prague: Ceskoslovenské Akademie Vevol, 
1959. 263 p. 

Kollmanova, L. Angličtina pro Samouky. 
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Prague: Státní Ped. Nakladatelství, 1962. 


CZECH 


Spaček, F. J. English Grammar for Advanced. 
Prague: Kvasnička a Hampel, 1947. 190 p. 
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A best seller...by 27,000 more! 


Including school and library sales, 27,000 more sets of NEW 
STANDARD ENCYCLOPEDIA were sold last year than in any 
previous year in our history. And that takes in nearly 60 years 
of educational publishing! 

NEW STANDARD’s sales have kept going up—ever since we 
established our dual policy of updating all volumes continuously 
while doing an entire-volume revision each year. (In our latest 
edition, for example, the entire “Т” has been completely rewrit- 
ten, reillustrated and enlarged . . . while 429/o of all other pages 
have had changes—since only a year ago!) The result: each edi- 
tion of NEW STANDARD is as up-to-date as it's reasonably 
possible to make an encyclopedia—and each year, the increasing 
sale makes it our current best seller. 

May we send you the complete 14-volume set on 90-day ap- 
proval? Simply write on your letterhead to Marvin L. Berge, vice 
president, School & Library Dept., and we'll ship it immediately. 
The price to schools and libraries is only $79.50 plus $2.34 
postage. ` 


Standard 
Educational 
Corporation 


130 North Wells Street * Chicago, Illinois 60606 
Educational Publishers Since 1909 
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We Challenge You! 


Would you dare put an ordinary paperback thru this test? 


You can't. It's tough and durable. This 
- plastic coating protects the covers from 
soiling, while enhancing the original 
artwork. Hard binders boards prevent 


This simple test will prove to you how 
PERMA-BOUND, the paperback with 
durability "built-in", can solve the prob- 
lem of rapid deterioration of paperbacks 
in your school or library! 

Bend any PERMA-BOUND paperback 
as shown above; the adhesive spine will 
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a committee report: 


Library Manpower Problems 


The following report was presented at the second 
*Coungil Meeting, held June 28, at the annual 
ALA conference in Kansas City. 


This committee was directed by President 
Foster E. Mohrhardt to evaluate efforts to 
date, determine priorities for ALA follow-up, 
and recommend special programs and activi- 
ties to divisions. The evaluation is subjective 
and descriptive, but we believe reasonably ac- 
curate; we thought it was more important to 
devote our time to planning for the future 
than to detailed assessment of the past, al- 
though the past provides a springboard for 
action, Їп setting priorities and recommenda- 
tions, the committee has, as directed, focused 
primarily on the responsibilities of ALA and 
its fourteen Divisions but has in addition felt 
impelled to point out action which it believes 
essential at the state and regional level. 


Planning and action 1966—67 


The need for manpower for library occupa- 
tions was cited by President-elect Mary V. 
Gaver in the winter of 1966 as a paramount 
concern of the profession at that time. The 
need for more manpower, more effective edu- 
cation and training for new kinds of positions 
in libraries, more adequate remuneration, and 
more satisfying working conditions, as well as 
the need for more effective recruitment pro- 
grams, are problems which need attention. 
Using the resources of the headquarters staff 
and of the Conference Planning Committee 
of ALA, a series of meetings was held to de- 
termine what could be done during the one- 
year term of a president to make an attack on 
the problem. Obviously, aspects of the prob- 
lem were of concern to all divisions of the 
Association, with special responsibilities de- 
volving upon the Library Education Division 
and the Library Administration Division. It 
was decided during the fall of 1966 to devote a 


portion of the annual conference of 1967 to 
a discussion program by the membership as a 
whole with the aim of developing an under- 
standing by the membership of the nature of 
the problem and initiating a program of ac- 
tion. 

Du-ing the year 1966-67, the appointment 
of Lester Asheim as director of the Office for 
Library Education at ALA headquarters and 
of Agnes Heagan as executive secretary of 
LED meant that many kinds of action could 
be taken in which we would otherwise have 
been severelv handicapped. A series of re- 
gional dialogues with persons concerned in li- 
brary education was initiated by Mr. Asheim 
in the middle Atlantic states, followed during 
1967-68 with similar meetings in other re- 
gions of the country. In addition, at the 1967 
Midwinter Meeting the open program focused 
attention on continuing education for libra- 
rians as a part of the overall manpower prob- 
lem. 

A conference was held in March 1967 at 
which the subject of manpower needs of li- 
brarizs was discussed by invited librarians 
and manpower specialists in various fields.” 
These programs helped considerably to crystal- 
lize opinion, to clarify issues, and to orient a 
number of leaders in the profession to the na- 
ture of the problem. 

At the 1967 conference in San Francisco, 
almost every division held programs which 
related directly to the theme of the conference, 
“The Crisis in Library Manpower: Myth and 
Reality.” Attention centered on programs 
sparked by a panel-discussion film especially 
prepared on the theme of the conference by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., one of four 
contributors to the costs of the special pro- 
gram.” Following this, some 3000 persons in 
130 discussion groups participated in two 
sessions of discussion, which were then sum- 
marized at a session by Eileen Thornton, pres- 
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ident of LAD and member of the ALA Execu- 
tive Board. 


Where we stand 


The evaluation turned in to headquarters 
staff by discussion leaders at the 1967 con- 
ference and by individual respondents after 
the 1967 Midwinter Meeting indicate that a 
measurable impact was made on the rank and 
file of the membership. Reports from the Con- 
ference Committee, comments both written 
and oral from individual members of the 
Association, and observations by headquarters 
staff indicate that the discussion sessions were 
successful in awakening many members to the 
nature of the problem. For example, Texas 
and Pennsylvania and the Middle Atlantic Re- 
gional Conference are among those known to 
have devoted all or a part of the annual session 
to the manpower theme. Numerous useful sug- 
gestions of action were also made in the written 
reports from discussion leaders. For the rec- 
ord, some of the most useful suggestions, in 
the opinion of the committee, are summarized: 

1. The redefinition of library goals, and 
along with this, an identification of new types 
of positions needed to achieve these goals, 
must be carried out in order to serve needs 
that are new, and/or for many communities, 
still unrecognized. Many members of the dis- 
cussion groups indicated that we may be so 
busy doing “the job” that it becomes difficult 
to see the need for changes or to identify the 
position classifications that reflect the skills, 
abilities, and knowledge needed to carry out 
new services. Current community studies are 
' needed to bring about knowledge and aware- 
ness of what services the library should be 
providing as a prerequisite to making the best 
use of available personnel. 

2. The need for total reappraisal of the 
education and training structure of library 
occupations was stated or implied in 99 per 
cent of the reports. Specifically, articulation 
of the various levels of training and redefini- 
tion of personal qualifications for library posi- 
tions were called for, although there is still 
apparently no general consensus on whether 
or not there is a place for a beginning of 
library study within the four years of college, 
or on many aspects of technician training, or 
on the feasibility of one “career ladder.” 
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3. The significance of continuing education 
for personnel in all kinds of library positions 
was also recognized, and in this case, respon- 
sibility was focused more on state library 
agencies, state library associations, library 
schools, and individual libraries than on ALA 
itself. But the need for the Office for Library 
Education of ALA to originate, plan, and 
supervise the designing of courses for use at 
the state and local level was also pointed out. 
There was great concern about the mediocrity” 
of what is being offered in some areas in the 
name of continuing education and for the lack 
of strong leadership by library schools, and 
desire was expressed for a better clearing- 
house of information about what is being 
done, who is doing it, how good it may be, 
and what ought to be done. 

4, Next to education, the most frequent 
recommendations concerned task analysis and 
job classification, as well as employee-em- 
ployer relationships. Repeated suggestions 
were made for an assessment of current utili- 
zation of personnel in libraries. Analysis is 
urgently needed not only of the qualifications 
for tasks performed in libraries, with possible 
redefinition of many positions, but also of the 
organizational structure of libraries. The need 
for publications to assist administrators of all. 
kinds and sizes of libraries and for library 
administrators to utilize the literature of man- 
agement and public administration have been 
repeatedly demonstrated in the past year. 

5. One serious concern of the discussion 
groups was the degree oi resistance which 
might be expected within the profession to 
new ideas about manpower utilization. and 
related problems. There were, however, a 
heartening number of recommendations stress- 
ing the personal responsibility of librarians 
in this matter. Some pointed out also the need 
for boards and administrators to provide 
greater incentive and assistance to staff in 
attending conferences (state, regional, and 
national), to encourage the use of special 
training and retraining opportunities, and to 
recognize merit in a variety of ways. 

It should also be pointed out that during 
the past year we secured evidence of valuable 
support outside ALA for continuing action on 
manpower problems. The National Book Com- 
mittee cosponsored our March 1967 confer- 
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ence and stands ready to assist with a follow- 
up conference. In addition, through the gener- 
ous support of the H. W. Wilson Foundation, 
we were able to invite to our San Francisco 
conference thirteen guests, nine of whom rep- 
resented professional organizations and four 
governmental bodies, all directly or indirectly 
concerned with manpower as it relates to li- 
braries. These people are certainly informed 
and favorably inclined towards cooperation 
tn adyising and helping us to solve problems. 
lt is obvious also that manpower specialists 
among community residents would have much 
to offer at the local level in seeking local solu- 
tions to manpower problems. 

In addition, there appears during the past 
year to have been a decided increase in re- 
search, both doctoral dissertations and major 
investigations, focused on library manpower 
problems. The long-range study now under 
way at the University of Maryland under the 
Direction of Paul Wasserman and the study 
on “Омо Library Manpower" carried out by 
Philip Ennis for the survey of Ohio public 
libraries this winter are of major significance 
in this respect, and there are others forth. 
coming.’ All this is very much needed, and 
while the committee realizes that many forces 
besides ALA interest have spurred this up- 
surge, it recognizes these beginnings as evi- 
dence of mature and potentially more effective 
concern by the profession. 

The committee asserts that although there 
are many myths current about details, the li- 
brary manpower crisis is a reality. It believes, 
however, that the past two years have seen a 
growing awareness on the part of more mem- 
bers of the profession, as well as trustees and 
school administrators, of the nature of the 
problem. The committee believes that a num- 
ber of steps must be taken by ALA even if 
they require new directions or changes in 
point of view. And there are broad issues still 
to be explored. For example, while it has been 
asserted by many nonlibrary manpower spe- 
cialists that our problems are similar in many 
ways to those of other professions, particu- 
larly social work, there seems as yet to be 
only limited recognition of these similarities 
and not much inclination to take advantage 
of the study and experimentation carried on 
in other fields. Further, while a degree of 


flexibility and openness tc innovation and the 
like has certainly been evidenced in individual 
libraries, there is evidence that this has been 
limited primarily to the largest academic in- 
stitutions, large school districts, and larger 
public library systems. The committee is con- 
cerned, also, at the continuing lack of cer- 
tainty and consensus evidenced by the pro- 
fession as to its overall goals and the conse- 
quent difficulties in developing a coordinated 
program of education for occupations in li- 
braries. Finally, although it is plain that 
several divisions, as well as various ALA com- 
mittees have been concerned with different 
“bits and pieces” of the problem of library 
manpower, it has remained, nevertheless, up to 
this date a fragmented and only partially ef- 
fective “program.” 

The committee recognizes that a program of 
action on library manpower cannot solve all 
the problems of the library world today but 
points out that, as in other aspects of the pro- 
fession, these problems axe closely related and 
need concerted action. Our recommendations 
have, therefore, been deliberately narrowed 
to include those steps which we consider cru- 
cial in relation to the immediate problems of 
manpower and which can be attacked by a 
national professional association. Where it is 
appropriate, we also point out desirable action 
by state and regional library associations or 
other library agencies, such as emerging li- 
brary systems. 

The committee recommends that ALA give 
highest priority in its programming and bud- 
geting operations to the establishment of a 
unit within headquarters responsible for 
gathering library manpower data and infor- 
mation on all types of library personnel as an 
essential base of analysis and guide for intelli- 
gent and effective planning for the future. 
Such а unit could, we think, be initiated in a 
series of steps. It is also quite possible that it 
could be established first as a part of some 
broader data-gathering operation within ALA 
and that some of the work of data-gathering 
could be decentralized. We think this step is 
essential for the benefit and guidance of the 
members of such a significant professional 
group as ALA; we also believe that under the 
present circumstances this work can be done 
only by ALA on a regular, continuing, and 
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consistent basis. Careful study will also need 
to be given to the gathering of uniform data 
that can be compared and will, therefore, have 
the qualities needed for long-range planning. 
While the committee is aware of the import- 
ance of improvement in the promptness and 
effectiveness of data gathering by the National 
Center for Educational Statisties (USOE), it 
is nevertheless our opinion that this does not 
substitute for, nor lessen ALA's responsi- 
bility in this regard, and that ALA can no 
longer rely upon any other agency for either 
prompt or continuing data-gathering (on man- 
power) in its own interest.* 

The study of Ohio library manpower 
(school, college, and public librarians) carried 
out this past winter has recommended that 
Ohio needs to gather manpower data regularly 
for its own guidance." Other recent state stud- 
ies of manpower needs (in New Jersey, Wis- 
consin, North Carolina) seem to indicate that 
there can be real differences among states in 
local needs and status of manpower. Such 
indications underscore our recommendation 
that, although data need to be gathered at the 
state level by the state library agency, the 
collecting of data on a national basis, the 
establishment of desirable patterns and defi- 
nitions therefore, and the publication of man- 
power data are, the committee believes, a 
necessary and proper responsibility of ALA. 

The committee recommends that the Library 
Administration Division in particular, but 
also all type-of-library divisions, take a good 
hard look at their organizational structure and 
their current effectiveness in light of the de- 
mands of the manpower crisis. The committee 
points out that other voluntary and profes- 
sional groups have recently been forced to 
take this kind of look at themselves as a re- 
sult of current problems such as the crisis in 
manpower. This self-analysis should, we think, 
involve evaluation of the steps which each 
division should take to expedite initiation, ex- 
perimentation, development, and implementa- 
tion of a broad and long-range program for 
upgrading the profession. In such a reap- 
praisal, we should be more concerned with re- 
cruitment and deployment into the profession 
of those who show the highest potential for 
professional leadership, rather than with alle- 
viation of a manpower shortage per se. 
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The committee urges that this analysis be 
directed at the improvement of library admin- 
istration theory and practice on the one hand, 
and on the other hand, at the whole broad range 
of personnel problems and the welfare of li- 
brarians as seen by the employee, not just the 
employer. The committee has come to the con- 
clusion that the profession, as a whole, is doing 
a poor job in this respect, and it is evident 
that ALA, its divisions, state and regional 
associations, state agencies, and emerging li- 
brary systems share responsibilities for help- 
ing to correct this situation. А real overhaul 
of our programs is basic to effective man- 
power utilization and recruitment in our li- 
braries, with greater attention needed to li- 
brary unions and staff associations whose ob- 
jectives include provision of professional ed- 
ucation opportunities, advancement, and im- 
proved relations with administration. 

Many aspects of this broad area have been 
studied and action taken by sections of LAD, 
investigations of other aspects have been 
carried out by individual librarians (such as 
the many studies on academic status for col. 
lege librarians), and during the past year, an 
ad hoc committee of LAD has recommended 
to its board the desirability and feasibility of 
gathering continuing salary data and announc- 
ing a salary goal for beginning professional 
librarians. LAD is currently making plans for 
extending the work of its Committee on Eco- 
nomic Status, Welfare, and Fringe Benefits. 
There is, however, evidence that there is not 
agreement about what the first professional 
position for a librarian either is or should be; 
there is evident disagreement as to what a 
reasonable beginning salary might be for a 
librarian with a master's degree; there is dis- 
agreement among college librarians as to the 
rights and obligations of academic status for 
college librarians; and the unrest among pub- 
lic library staffs, particularly in the big cities, 
is becoming apparent. 

The committee recognizes the responsibility 
this will put upon the divisions cited above 
but believes that much can be done by initiat- 
ing wide discussion and developing consensus 
in support of guidelines for the profession, 
which might be usefully spelled out at mini- 
mum and optimum levels of practice. The 
following suggestions are cited as examples 
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of areas of need in which the committee urges 
careful consideration and vigorous action: 

1. Development of a position paver, with 
supportive arguments, on faculty status for 
academic librarians. The committee points 
out that such a paper should review all the 
evidence, pro and con, and must consider the 
obligations and responsibilities of librarians 
who seek faculty status, as well as coveted 
privileges. On the basis of such a position 
spaper, АСАТ, could and should, we believe, 
adopt an official position and make plans for 
its implementation. 

2. Wide circulation of the personnel stand- 
ards for public libraries? and a program of 
implementation of these standards based on 
some form of an accreditation system for 
public libraries. À program of this kind could, 
we believe, provide a test for our professional 
standards (covering all aspects of public li- 
braries but including personnel, intellectual 
freedom, employee benefits, and the like) and 
could constitute a long step forward in realiz- 
ing better programs of public library service. 

3. Development and publication of salary 
schedules and goals for various positions in 
all types of libraries. 

4. Prompt filling of the vacancy now exist- 
ing in the ALA Office for Recruitment, con- 
tinuation of its support, and study oi ways by 
which national and local recruitment efforts 
may be coordinated. 

9. Dissemination of information about re- 
sources for placement and vigorous promo- 
tion of their use by both employers and em- 
ployees (e.g, NEA Search, ASCUS, the 
USES Employment Service, and others). 

: 6. Development and vigorous dissemination 
of a policy in support of fair employment 
practices in libraries and opposing discrimina- 
tion in selection and promotion. For example, 
the widely practiced discrimination against 
women in salaries and in selection for admin- 
istrative positions, and the lag in promotion of 
qualified Negroes to responsible positions, are 
cases in point.’ 

7. Establishment by state and regional li- 
brary associations of manpower committees 
to carry out programs for the whole range 
of problems cited in this report, with emphasis 
on those of particular importance for the 
state or region. 


The committee recommends that the Office 
for Library Education, working in conjunc- 
tion with its Advisory Committee and COA, 
the Library Education and Library Adminis- 
tration divisions, develop guidelines, proce- 
dure manuals, model curricula, standards— 
whatever tools may be appropriate at the dif- 
ferent levels of education for the overall pur- 
pose of developing ladders of educational op- 
portunity of the highest quality for occupa- 
tions in libraries. The development of ladders 
for occupation in libraries is seen as an im- 
portant component of this recommendation. 
Some steps have been taken in this direction; 
for example, the regional dialogues between 
library educators and others in the profession 
initiated by OLE, the work of the “Deininger 
Committee,” and the work of the “Booth 
Committee.” This last committee has during 
the past year developed a set of guidelines for 
programs for training library technicians in 
community colleges.? Wide publicity and dis- 
cussion and implementation of their recom- 
mendations can do a great deal to expedite the 
development of sounder policies and practices 
than we now have. 

Closely related to this recommendation (in 
fact inseparable from it) is another: The 
committee recommends that the position paper 
now being prepared by the Office for Library 
Education be taken as a basis for discussion 
leading to the development of an official ALA 
policy on library education and used as a 
guide for the preparation of personnel for the 
several career ladders in the library profes- 
sion. Wide dissemination of this position 
paper can help to foster wide understanding 
of the issues. This paper was prepared in the 
fall of 1967 by Lester Ásheim (АГА head- 
quarters) at the request of this committee and 
reviewed in its first draft form by our mem- 
bers. When it appears in print (see next issue 
of the Bulletin), it will have been studied 
by the Committee on Accreditation and the 
Advisory Committee to the OLE. We commend 
this as a necessary first step in reaching a 
degree of consensus on the currently vexing 
problem of library education. 

The committee recommends that ALA, 
through appropriate divisions or committees, 
develop and promote a series of studies, in 
all types of libraries large and small, designed 
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to analyze the work done in each library in 
order to encourage experimentation, demon- 
stration, and observation of the proper use of 
manpower in libraries. In short, after a period 
of investigation and planning, the libraries 
themselves could become the workshops where 
the analysis may be observed in process. The 
committee assumes that such analysis would 
include attention to work simplification tech- 
niques and applications of automation. 

This recommendation is the most appropri- 
ate and most effective means known to us by 
which to improve our understanding of the 
many kinds of persons and jobs needed in li- 
braries, information centers, and learning re- 
source centers today aud thus to implement, 
far more expeditiously than seems to be oc- 
curring now, the effective assignment and 
utilization of the available manpower for li- 
brary occupations. 

Another type of study and demonstration 
to which we also give high priority is a study 
of unserved needs in selected library situa- 
tions, the analysis of new types of jobs to 
ilustrate a clientcentered library agency, 
followed by demonstration of a new model for 
library service. 

The new grant from the Knapp Founda- 
tion will make a major contribution to this 
area of action for school libraries, but so far 
as we know at present, no other similar project 
is under way for public or college libraries. 
We therefore direct this recommendation to 
the particular attention of ACRL and PLA. 

The committee recommends the establish- 
ment of a continuing ALA Committee on Li- 
brary Manpower Problems to review period- 
icall implementation of these recommenda- 
tions, to consider such new recommendations 
for manpower programs as may be proposed, 
and to disseminate information about effective 
programs. The life of such a “watchdog com- 
mittee" should be five years, and the member- 
ship should be broadly representative. If the 
Executive Board and Council approve this 
report, the present committee recommends 
that open hearings be held at Midwinter 1969 
to begin carrying out these objectives; ar- 
rangements could also be begun with the Na- 
tional Book Committee to convene a briefing 
conference for an invited group ot ALA mem- 
bers and nonlibrary manpower specialists, as 
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a follow-up of the March 1967 session. 

The undersigned recommend the adoption 
of these recommendations as priority action 
in the development of a true professionalism 
and an essential attack on our manpower 
problems by the Association. 


Mns. КАҮ BLAKE 
Epwin CASTAGNA 
JERROLD ORNE 
Mynr Віскічс * 
Jessie SMITH 
LESTER ÅSHEIM 
Mary V. GAVER 
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National Library Week, sponsored by the 
National Book Committee in cooperation with 
the American Library Association, in 1968 
was a time of governors’ conferences, procla- 
mations, exhibits, awards, contests, publicity, 
and marked accomplishment toward achieving 
pre-established goals by means of well. 
planned, organized activities. 

The slogan, "Be all you can be—READ," 
was selected by the NLW Steering Committee 
for 1967—68 chaired by William Bernbach of 
Doyle, Dane, and Bernbach Advertising 
Agency in New York. The promotional aids, 
centered about four poster designs by cartoon- 
ists William Steig and Charles Saxon, were 
completely sold out. The NLW Program staff 
reported that schools were especiallv respon- 
sive to the motto and materials this vear. The 
mailing of the promotional materials was han- 
died by the Children's Book Council, and sup- 
plies were received in good time and with few 
complaints. 

President Johnson's statement for the 1968 
National Library Week observance for April 
21-27 stated: 


The challenges of this crucial decade have 
made our libraries strategic nerve centers of 
our national effort to bring self-fulfillment to 
the deprived and the disadvantaged. 


Articles and fillers appeared in a number of 
periodicals with nationwide circulation 
through the work of the New York NLW Pro- 


gram staff. 


N 
L 


Once Over Lightly 


W 


by Cosette Kies 


Two awards, the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
School Library Awards and the Library 
Buildings Awards, sponsored by the American 
Institute of Architects, the American Library 
Association, and the National Book Commit- 
tee, were announced in early April. Winning 
institutions were able to have suitable ceremo- 
nies during National Library Week. A display 
of the award-winning library buildings was 
held in the main lobby cof the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Another exhibit was opened at the Library 
of Congress. A year-long exhibit entitled: 
“Papermaking: Art and Craft" opened on 
April 21 to honor National Library Week. A 
handsome catalog has been published in con- 
junction with the exhibit. 

The Federal Library's Committee subcom- 
mittee on NLW used the theme, “Is your task 
complex?—ASK your library to bring the 
world's information to YOU" on posters for 
use in all federal libraries. 

A colorful, mod-style booklist, originally se- 
lected, designed, and published by the Free 
Library of Philadelphia, was issued for NLW 
by the Young Adult Services Division’s NLW 
Committee. “Happenings” is the brochure's 
title, and the annotated titles which appear are 
reflective of books that are “happening” with 





Miss Kies is assistant programs coordinator, 
American Library Association, Chicago. 
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young adults today. The five other АГА divi- 
sion committees are at work on other NLW 
projects. 


Grolier NLW award-1968 


On June 17, the judges (Mrs. Phyllis Cerf, 
Random House; Theodore Peterson, the Col- 
lege of Journalism and Communications of 
the University of Illinois; and Joseph Schub- 
ert, the Ohio State Library) for the 1968 
Grolier National Library Week Award met to 
select the winner for the award which is given 
annually for the most effective NLW state pro- 
gram. 

The program of the North Dakota NLW 
Committee was chosen unanimously to receive 
the award. This program was an example of a 
state NLW program which had followed the 
criteria for an NLW program as outlined in 
the Executive Director’s Organizational Hand- 
book and met the criteria for judging. The 
runner-up was Montana, and honorable men- 
tions were awarded Louisiana and Tennessee. 

The scrapbooks and narrative reports sub- 
mitted by the competing state NLW commit- 
tees were illustrative of NLW activities from 
all libraries in each state—public, regional, 
college and university, special, hospital, armed 
forces, and school libraries. In all states the 
help, guidance, and encouragement of the 
state library agencies were very evident. 


Highlights of some state programs 


The Tennessee NLW Committee, under the 
chairmanship of author Jesse Hill Ford, had a 
three-part program to consider the past, the 
present, and the future of Tennessee’s li- 
braries. The past was a search for unrecorded 
historical documents owned by individuals 
and the microfilming of these documents. The 
present was a program to send to every 
Tennessee serviceman in Viet Nam a subscrip- 
tion to the magazine or newspaper of his 
choice. The future was the founding of the 
Tennessee Library Trust which will provide 
scholarships to potential librarians in Tennes- 
see, 

In Ohio, the state NLW Committee prepared 
three articles for use by weekly papers in the 
state. Excerpts from the three articles were 
found in thirty additional publications. 

Continued work on a long-range goal was 


the NLW project of the South Dakota Com- 
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mittee. This goal is concerned with the collec- 
tion and cataloging of materials on South Da- 
kota. This year work was started on a union 
shelf-list to determine exactly what materials 
are available on South Dakota in the libraries 
of the state. The checking is nearly completed, 
and, hopefully, a booklet wil be published 
this fall with the complete listing. 

New Jersey's NLW Committee enlisted the 
aid of the New Jersey Optometric Association 
which prepared bookmarks, parma. and 
booklists of large-print books. 

Ап international flavor was present in the 
NLW program of Rhode Island. Four foreign 
librarians from South Africa, Jamaica, Accra, 
and Pakistan toured libraries throughout the 
state during National Library Week. This pro- 
gram provided a mutual enrichment for both 
the visitors and the people of Rhode Island. 

Missouri’s NLW Committee stressed story- 
telling and featured a story hour at the Gover- 
nor's Mansion. The Committee also distrib- 
uted 500,000 placemats and cooperated in a 
program to publicize Missouri's women writ- 
ers. The first volumes for the library of the 
Governor's Mansion were presented during 
NLW. 

Governors’ conferences on libraries were 
held in at least four states. Statewide confer- 
ences were held in Minnesota, California, and 
North Dakota. The state of Washington held a 
series of four regional conferences. 

In Texas this year, the NLW Committee 
cited as one of its goals increased public 
awareness of the availability of interlibrary 
loans for all Texans. Activities to help achieve 
this goal included the sending of announce- 
ments in existing mailings such as utility bills, 
slides for television, letters to organizations at 
state and regional levels, an editorial cartoon 
for newspapers, mailings to all public libraries 
setting forth the objectives of the project, 
suggestions and samples of publicity mailings, 
articles in state educational publications, and 
newspaper publicity. 

The Wisconsin NLW Committee obtained 
the services of Bart Starr of the Green Bay 
Packers who appeared in television shorts 
with his family to promote the importance of 
reading and libraries. 

Encouraging the installation of telephones 
was one project of the Montana NLW Com- 
mittee. Its goal was to encourage every library 
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in the state to have a telephone. А number 
were installed as a result of the activities of 
the committee. A local goal of many NLW 
Committees in Montana communities was the 
publicizing of library services to the blind and 
physically handicapped. 

The states made great efforts to emphasize 
year-round library programs instead of stress- 
ing activities that only emphasize the week of 
NLW. Louisiana has formed a year-round 
NLW Committee as a subcommittee of Loui- 
siana’s Library Development Committee, 
which focuses on year-round publicity for li- 
braries using all media. In Arkansas, a newly 
formed Arkansas Library Development Com- 
mittee was promoted by the state's NLW Com- 
mittee. 

Arizona's annual statewide bookjacket con- 
test, sponsored by the state's NLW Commit- 
eee, had over 800 entries this year. Arizona’s 
committee also stressed recruiting in 1968 and 
had recruiting teams in three cities of Árizona 
during NLW. 

The District of Columbia's NLW Commit- 
tee asked prominent Washingtonians for state- 
ments on important books in their lives. These 
statements were published in a brochure. 

Chicago's Sun-Times newspaper set up a 
40-panel display on libraries in its main lobby 
during the month of April. Irv Kupcinet, col- 
umnist for the Sun-Times, was Illinois’ chair- 
man for National Library Week. 

In Vermont, the state NLW Committee 
named as a goal the publicizing of “out- 
reach" library services in the state and em- 
phasized the importance of reaching all seg- 
ments of society with library services. Awards 
were given to the most effective “out-reach” 
programs in the state. The award program 
was handled by the Awards Committee of the 
state library association, and regionel librari- 
ans coordinated the collection of material. 

The state of Washington's NLW Commit- 
tee, in addition to working with four regional 
governors’ conferences, published a brochure 
on the needs and status of Washington's li- 
braries. In Hawaii a new library survey is 
now being completed. NLW in Hawaii in 
1969 will be able to use this survey to good 
advantage throughout the year. 

Some unusual promotional devices during 
NLW-1968 included balloons, golf tees, and 
emory boards, all imprinted with library slo- 


gans, which were distributed by the Mideast- 
ern Library Cooperative in Michigan. Califor- 
nia sponsored a “Marian the Librarian" con- 
test. 


Oklahoma’s goals and results 


The Oklahoma NLW Committee drew up a 
list of long-range and short-term goals. The 
first long-range goal was adequate financial 
support and standards for all libraries. The 
second was to promote and extend utilization 
of all library resources. The third was to pro- 
mote better communication and cooperation, 
and the fourth long-range goal was to promote 
better participation and representation. 

Progress on all four goals has been made. 
A state-aid appropriation of $50,000 was 
granted, and the total budget for the state li- 
brary in Oklahoma is now double that of the 
1965 budget. Goal number two saw progress 
in a three-county area voting tax support for 
libraries and further use of demonstration 
units. The third goal's success was illustrated 
by a 60 per cent increase in local NLW activi- 
ties. The fourth long-range goal saw the 
“weathering of a storm” with the state legisla- 
ture. 

The short-term goals of Oklahoma's NLW 
Committee included encouragement of mem- 
bership in the state library association, raising 





John G. Lorenz, Deputy Librarian of Congress, has been 
appointed the new NLW chairman. 
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money, increased press coverage, and better 
communications with local communities. 


Individual libraries use NLW 


California State College at Long Beach had 
an active NLW program. Displays were set up 
within the library for each of its divisions— 
humanities, social science, science and tech- 
nology, and education. Ás an.attention-getting 
device, each display had photographs of four 
or five professors recommending about a dozen 
current books. The professors’ comments about 
the books were provocative and succinct. Be- 
cause conflict sparks interest, quotes with op- 
posing viewpoints were one part of the display. 

A panel discussion on the humanities was 
held. Professors and students discussed books 
on this subject. Controversy and opposing 
viewpoints were encouraged. 

In Alton, Illinois, the librarians of Hayner 
Public Library appeared on a local open-end 
telephone radio show to promote NLW and a 
new building program. This was part of a 
long-range program to inform the public 


about the need for a new library. The library 
proposal will be included on next year’s bond 
issue ballot. 

At Doyle, Dane, and Bernbach, the librar- 
ian prepared an information bulletin for the 
staff which explained what their company li- 
brary is and what it can do for them. 

Parker High School in Greenville, South . 
Carolina, sponsored a week-long forum during 
NLW. Faculty, students, and outside guests 
provided programs which delved into aspects 
of contemporary society, books, mathematics, 
poetry, religion, and problems of concern to 
the students. À statement of philosophy for 
Parker High School's library includes: 


The library program is built around the idea 
that it should be a place for relaxing, reading, 
and exploring ideas. Its aim is to help young 
people meet the challenges of a world of which 
"there is no knowing." 


NLW, now in its second decade, was ob- 
served in many places and in many ways. Na- 
tional Library Week is growing and many li- 
braries are growing along with it. eee 
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builds a FREE | PERMA-BOUND) 


classroom library for you! 


| E & R Book Clubs, Dept. 
| Vandalia Road, Jacksonville, ИИпоїѕ 62650 
Please send Book Club literature for 
| grade noted below. 
| O paperbacks. 
[] Please send Free Sample of a PERMA- BOUND 
paperback without obligation. 


Please send catalog of educational 














NAME 
TITLE GRADE 
INSTITUTION 
ADDRESS 
CITY & STATE ZIP CODE 
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The unique E & R Paperback Book Club 
brings your students the pick of the paper- 
back releases each month. Choice of 8 clubs 
for schools and libraries. Bonus books may 
be chosen in paperback or PERMA-BOUND 
binding. Extra bonus each month of a newly 
created teacher's guide for a major literary 
title. Mail the coupon above for complete 
details today! 
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. Our competitors’ shelves: 
havea definite edge onus. 





You [ay the айе. 

dt generally runs under ends of the | 
' shelf. Raw sharp steel. 

Great fór bruising knuckles. Clipping 
fingernails. Tearing shirt sleeves. 
And ruining books. 

| That's why Art Metal designed a shelf: 
without a sharp edge. Anywhere. 
The bottom ends of our book shelves 
ara turned around and under. So 
bcoks and hands slide in and out 

` without so muchas a tiny nick. : 
When an edge does appear, like on 
our book supports, it's been filed, 

: sanded.and painted ‘smooth as silk: 
Take a look at our complete line of 
edgeless book shelves, designed to 
i save your books. 
Everything about our library units is 
made the way library equipment 
` ought to be. Equipment that looks 
;.good and works well—a solid, 
lasting investment, 
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Маке Your SHELVES 


Come Autve Wira 













Help youngsters discover the magic of 
books with the lure of Treasure Trove 
illustrated book covers. 


Treasure Trove does so much more to 
make children want to read. illustrated 
title panels help them find the kinds of 
stories they are looking for. Quickly they 
spot ten or maybe twenty western 
stories, or sea stories, or animal stories, 
or whatever. Which to read first? Faith- 
ful, hi-fidelity reproductions of the dust 
jacket illustrations, beautifully printed 
in exciting color on fine quality buckram 
help the youngsters decide. Right then 






Слеадиле Ovove 
for “Homeward Bound" Rebound and Pre-bound Books 


2134 East Grand Avenue, Des Moines, lowa 


READING 


COVERS 


and there, Treasure Trove bound books 
are “homeward bound". And, Treasure 
Trove books can go home more times. 
The built-in toughness, the protective 
plastic coat, and the superb craftsman- 
ship of your Treasure Trove binder, 
combine to make books last longer, 
look better longer. 


Now there’s an easy way to make sure 
you're getting Treasure Trove, the covers 
that do more in your library. They're 
identified with the (f) mark, It's a little 
thing to look for, but a big thing to find. 
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EXCITEMENT 


ILLUSTRATED 













This is the last of a four-part series based on 
the “Program Memorandum” (eighth edition) 
which was presented as a working paper for 
the “Program Memorandum” (eighth edition) 
tee (Pebco) at the 1968 Midwinter Meeting at 
Bal Harbour, Florida. 


ALA as a publisher for | 


the profession 





ALA is a major publisher for the profes- 
sion. The Publishing Department implements 
the program of the Editorial Committee, 
publishes its manuscripts and other works 


. AT ALA 
ACTIVITIES 


submitted by the committees, divisions, and 
other units of ALA. In accordance with its lib- 
eral policy of permitting use of its publica- 
tions by librarians, authors, teachers, and gov- 
ernment agencies, the Publishing Department 
expects io grant a number of permissions to 
quote material, to reproduce and reprint mate- 
rial, and a few permissions to make miscella- 
neous adaptations and other use of ALA pub- 
lications. 

Many units of ALA produce, publish, and 
distribute a variety of separate items, publish 
periodicals, and promote the publication of 
needed materials by publishers outside of 
ALA. 

The Publishing Board (PB), concerned 
with all publications of ALA, recommended 
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two studies to the Executive Board—A Cost 
Accounting Study of Publishing Acitivities 
and А Study of Centralized Business Opera- 
tions Relating to Journals and Other Printing 
Carried on Outside the Publishing Depart- 
ment, which were approved and are under 
way. lt approved the establishment of the 
Journal of Information Science and Automa- 
tion by ISAD, which is to be partially sup- 
ported by a grant of $20,009 for three years 


from the Council on Library Resources, Inc.. 


The board will sponsor a meeting of editors of 
ALA journals and newsletters during the 1968 
Midwinter Meeting. Two topics will be pre- 
sented: “The Legal Implications of Publish- 
ing” and “The Study of Centralized Business 
Operations of Divisonal Journals and Other 
Printed Items.” 

` An extensive program of periodical publica- 
tion involves many units of the Association. 
Twenty-nine serial publications are listed 
below: 


AHIL Quarterly—to AHIL membership 
only; index to volumes 1—5 is in preparation 

ALA Bulletin—published monthly except 
bimonthly July-August; to ALA members 
only 

ALA Headquarters Reporter—published 
ten times a year; to ALA headquarters staff 
and the ALA Executive Board 

Armed Forces Librarians | Newsletter— 
(Armed Forces Librarians Section, PLA); 
spring and fall issues; to section members 
only 

The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulle- 
tin (ALA)—published twice a month, Sep- 
tember through July and once in August; sub- 
scription, $8 per year, 50¢ a copy i 

Choice (ACRL) —published monthly except 
bimonthly July—August; subscription, $20 per 
year, $2 per issue 

College and Research Libraries (ACRL)— 
bimonthly publication; to ACRL members; 
other subscriptions, $10, including the supple- 
ment. ACRE News; monthly except bimonthly 
July-August 

Exhibit (Exhibits Round Table)——quar- 
terly; to round table membership only 

Facts and Faces, The ALA Council (RSD) 
— distributed to registrants at the annual con- 
ference; prepared annually 
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Journal of Information Science and Library 
Automation (ISAD)—Qquarterly; first issue 
planned for spring, 1968; rates to be an- 
nounced 

Just Between. Ourselves (PLA) —published 
three times a year; to PLA membership only 

Leads, А Fact Sheet (International Rela- 
tions Round Table) —published irregularly to 
round table members only 

LED Newsletter—quarterly; to LED mem- 
bership only e 

Library Resources and Technical Services 
(RTSD)— quarterly; іо RTSD members; 
other subscriptions, $5 

Library Service to Labor (ASD Joint Com- 
mittee on Library Service to Labor Groups) 
—twice a year; to ASD members and selected 
labor officials к 

LTP Newsletter—published monthly; to 
LTP Advisory Committee and Council on Li- 
brary Resources, Inc. 

Library Technology Reports (LTP) —pub- 
lished bimonthly; $100 a year 

Membership Promotion Ideas for the 
Month (Membership Promotion Office) — 
published monthly; to Membership Commit- 
tee, and heads of units, ALA headquarters 

Newsletter—Adult Services Division—four 
issues a year; to ASD members only 

Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom (Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Freedom)—published 
bimonthly; $3 per year 

President’s Newsletter (ASL)—published 
irregularly; to ASL members only 

ALA Public Relations Reporter (Public Re- 
lations Office) —published monthly; $8 per 

ear 

Public Library Trustee (ALTA) —£four is- 
sues a year; to ALTA members only 

КО (RSD)—four issues a year; to RSD 
members only; index to all volumes now 
available; changed from newsletter to jour- 
nal status in fall of 1967 ` 

Recruitment Newsletter (Office for Recruit- 
ment) —quarterly, to ALA recruiting network 
only 

School Libraries (AASL)—quarterly; to 
AASL membership only; index began with 
the Fall 1967 issue 

SORT (Staff Organizations Round Table) 
—quarterly; to members of the round tabl 
only 
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Тор of the News (CSD and YASD) —quar- 
terly; to CSD and YASD members only 

Washington Newsletter (ALA Washington 
Office) published irregularly; at least 12 is- 
sues per year; $5 per year. 


ALA in international 


Jibrary activities 





The International Relations Office (IRO) is 
physically divided for the first time this year 
with an office at 1420 N Street, N. W. in 
Washington, D.C., opened in September 1967, 
and an office in Chicago at ALA headquarters. 


Four permanent positions—a director and a: 


secretary in the Washington office and an as- 
sistant director and a secretary in the Chicago 
headquarters—are presently authorized. 

IRO was established in 1956 with a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation and, since 
1961, has received grant support from the 
Council on Library Resources, Inc., to act as a 
clearinghouse for the international activities 
of ALA. Balances in the Rockefeller grant and 
in a special IRO reserve fund are being ex- 
hausted this year and, for the first time, ALA 
general funds are being used (in the amount 
of $15,720) in support of the office. 

IRO serves as a source of advice and assis- 
tance to universities, foundations, library 


schools, librarians, and others concerned with. 


library development abroad. It assists founda- 
tions and other agencies in identifying well 
qualified American librarians for overseas ser- 
vice, furnishes information to librarians 
abroad and, at the request of American and 
foreign officials, reviews library development 
programs and provides professional counsel 
on such plans. 

ALA administers several grants for private 
foundations in their programs of overseas in- 
stitutional development. Present programs ad- 
ministered by ALA for the foundations in- 
clude a two-year Ford Foundation grant for 
assistance in the rehabilitation of the library 
at the University of Algiers (begun in Janu- 
ary 1967, but temporarily interrupted because 
of the Middle East war); a four-year Ford 
Foundation program to assist the University 


of Brasilia (begun in 1963); a Rockefeller 
Foundation program for support of the De- 
partment of Library Science at the University 
of Delhi (begun in 1961 and extended in May 
1967 for a period of three years) ; and a Ford 
Foundation program of assistance to Haile 
Sellassie I University in Ethiopia (initiated in 
1965 for two years and supplemented by a 
second two-year grant in June 1967). A pro- 
gram supported by the Ford Foundation to 
strengthen the Social Sciences Library at the 
University of the Philippines ended in the 
fiscal year just completed. | 

Special advisory committees for the pro- 
grams at Delhi and Brasilia аге active, func- 
tioning as subcommittees of the International 
Relations Committee (IRC). In addition, IRC 
subcommittees have been appointed to provide ` 
liaison with Japanese librarians and to pro- 
vide assistance to libraries which suffered 
damage in the November 1966 floods in Italy. 

The Subcommittee for Liaison with Japa- - 
nese Librarians will be concerned with ALA's 
programs relating to Japan, specificially with 
such activities as a proposed conference in 
Japan on the role of libraries in higher educa- 
tion and research, with regular visits of Amer- 
ican consultant librarians to Japan, and a sys- 
tematic means of bringing Japanese librarians 
to the United States for study, observation, 
and consultation. 

The Subcommittee to Aid Italian Libraries 
has agreed to support the work of consultants 
who will advise the National Central Library 
in Florence on certain administrative matters 
and to consider a program of aid to other in- 
stitutions. The committee is charged with ex- 
penditure of funds donated to ALA for relief 
of Italian libraries and is seeking additional 
funds to supplement those already donated. 

Seven ALA divisions have international re- 
lations committees which, with the ALA Panel 
on Unesco, function as subcommittees of IRC. 
The growing attention paid by the U.S. gov- 
ernment to the international book and library 
field has continued to lead to new opportuni- 
ties for participation in government activities 
by ALA. Most significantly, a contract be- . 
tween ALA and the U.S. Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (AID), signed in May 
1967, has led to the establishment of a project 
office within the Washington International Re- 
lations Office which will provide various kinds 
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of library assistance and advice to AID on 
task orders. 

IRO in Chicago has complete responsibility 
for the administration of the Multi-National 
Librarian Project of the State Department. 
Twelve librarians from ten countries partici- 
pating in the project this year had a four- 
month program, including a special seminar 
at the library school of the University of Wis- 
consin, a six-week internship, and several 
weeks of visiting leading American libraries. 
visiting librarians 

ALA. continues to participate with the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association and the Department 
of State in the Jointly Sponsored Program for 
Foreign Librarians to provide eleven months 
of experience in. Ámerican libraries for se- 
lected individual librarians from other coun- 
tries. 

Two ALA representatives serve on the or- 
ganizing committee of the International Book 
Institute. One librarian serves as a member of 
the Government Advisory Committee on Inter- 
national Book Programs (GAC), and the di- 
` rector of IRO attends GAC meetings as an ab- 
server. 

IRO in Chicago is heavily involved in pro- 
gramming for foreign librarians who are visit- 
ing the United States on government or foun- 
dation grants or under their own auspices. 
Appointments are regularly made in Chicago 
area libraries for all visitors, and suggested 
broader itineraries are developed for visitors 
who will spend periods up to three months in 
the United States. Occasionally, complete itin- 
eraries, with appointments, travel arrange- 
ments, etc. are made at the request of sponsor- 
ing foundations. 

IRO continues to provide information in re- 
sponse to inquiries from foreign librarians 
concerning training or work opportunities in 
the United States and from American librari- 
ans seeking positions abroad. A register of in- 
formation has been gathered identifying 
American librarians qualified for and inter- 
ested in foreign assignments. 

Through IRO ALA cooperates with The 
(British) Library Association in its program 
of public library internships for young librari- 
ans, acting as a clearinghouse for applica- 
tions, arranging for interviews, and screening 
applications for forwarding to the London of- 
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fice of The Library Association. Since publi- 
cation of an article on the British internship 
program in the January 1967 ALA Bulletin, 
70 inquiries have been received, and 15 com- 
pleted applications were forwarded to London 
by the end of August 1967. 

Because ALA has no placement service, for- 
eign librarians seeking employment opportu- 
nities in the United States are referred to the 
committees of three state library associations 
(New York, Illinois, and California) whjch 
are able to offer internships to foreign tibrari- 
ans and to other general sources of placement 
assistance. 

The Executive Board of ALA has directed 
that the president of ALA and the executive 
director attend the International Federation of 
Library Associations meeting each year. In 
addition to the official delegate appointed by 
the Ínternational Relations Committee, IRO 
continues to act as liaison between ALA. and 
IFLA and makes the arrangements for accred- 
itation of persons who attend as ALA dele- 
gates or observers. In 1967 the office accred- 
ited 62 delegates and observers to the meeting 
in Toronto, including a delegate from each di- 
vision of ALA, and assisted local committees 
in Boston, New York, and Washington in ar- 
rangements for foreign librarians who toured 
those three cities immediately following the 
Toronto session. The president of IFLA at- 
tended the 1968 Midwinter Meeting to partici- 
pate in discussion of the proposed Interna- 
tional Library/Reading Year. . 

In October 1967, ALA sponsored two short 
conferences in Washington on library develop- 
ment abroad. The first of these, a one-day 
meeting in Washington, was attended by 
representatives of the several foundations, 
government agencies, and private groups in- 
volved in programs of overseas library devel- 
opment and was intended as the first of per- 
haps an annual series of meetings for the ex- 
change of information and discussion of pro- 
grams of mutual interest. The second meeting 
was called pursuant to a task order issued 
under ALA’s contract with AID to evaluate 
AID's library programs abroad and to es- 
tablish priorities for future AID activities in 
this field. 


school librarians 
International relations activities are carried 
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on by international relations committees in 
the American Association of School Librari- 
ans (AASL), the American Association of 
State Libraries (ASL), the Association of Col- 
lege and Research Libraries (ACRL), the As- 
sociation of Hospital and Institution Libraries 
(AHIL), the Children's Services Division 
(CSD), the Public Library Association 
Armed Forces Librarians Section (PLA- 
AFLS), and the Young Adult Services Divi- 
sigg (YASD). 

A weeting to explore the interest in an in- 
ternational organization of school librarians 
was held in Vancouver, Canada, August 1967, 
during a meeting of the World Confederation 
of Organizations of the Teaching Profession 
(WCOTP). Twenty-two countries were repre- 
sented. WCOTP is cooperating in translating 
and publicizing this endeavor. The chairman 
of the AASL International Relations Commit- 
tee was elected to present recommendations to 
the group in Dublin, Ireland, at the WCOTP 
meeting in July 1968. One AASL delegate has 
been appointed to attend this meeting. 

A request from the Association of Hospital 
and Institution Libraries to the International 
Relations Committee to authorize the es- 
tablishment of a subcommittee was granted in 
1967. This subcommittee has assumed the re- 
sponsibility for liaison with the Hospital Li- 
braries and Handicapped Readers Group of 
The (British) Library Association and the 
Hospital Libraries Subsection of IFLA. A list 
of books in English, suitable for American pa- 
tients who are hospitalized abroad, was pre- 
pared in the fall of 1967 as ALA’s contribu- 
tion to a project of the Hospital Libraries 
Subsection. 

А special committee of CSD submitted 
nominations for the United States Section of 
the International Board on Books for Young 
People (IBBY) for the 1968 Hans Christian 
Andersen Awards. One award is given to a 
living author in recognition of his complete 
works, the other, to an illustrator. A list of 
honor books and runners-up is also an- 
nounced by the IBBY award jury. 

CSD, through its representation on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the U.S. Section of 
IBBY, was represented at the Biennale of Il- 
lustrations Bratislava held in September 1967 
in Bratislava, Czechoslovakia. CSD members 
of the Executive Committee encouraged sub- 


mission of original art by representative U.S. 
illustrators of children’s books. A member of 
the CSD Board of Directors was the U.S. 
member of the international award jury. 

The Asia Foundation Grant Committee of 
LED made grants last fall to seven Asian stu- 
dents in American library schools so they 
could attend professional meetings. The Asia 
Foundation grant makes possible a program 
of providing assistance to Asian students to 
attend library meetings and of awarding ALA 
memberships to selected Asian librarians re- 
siding in their home countries. The Bogle Me- 
morial Fund Committee of LED is also grant- 
ing awards to send promising foreign students 
to library conferences. 

A number of Publishing Department publi- 
cations are translated into foreign languages. 
In recent months translation rights have been 
granted for a Japanese translation of the 
Anglo-American Cataloging Code and a 
Portuguese translation of Standards for Book- 
mobile Service. Also in process and expected 
to be completed this year are Spanish and 
Portuguese translations of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Cataloging Code and Japanese transla- 
tions of “Interlibrary Cooperation,” Public 
Library Reporter (number 12), and Stan- 
dards for Childrem's Services in Public Li- 
braries. The Japanese Library Association 
published in 1967 a Japanese translation of 
Rich the Treasure. 


ALA liaison with other 


organizations 





Аз the nationally recognized representative 
of the library profession, ALA maintains liai- 
son with governmental agencies, foundations, 
other library associations (state, regional, and 
national), and other associations with relevant 
interests. These relationships are of various 
kinds and at various levels. 


shared units and joint committees 


The American Association of School Li- 
brarians is a Division of ALA and, since 
1960, a Department of the National Education 
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Association (NEA). The assistant executive 
secretary of AASL is stationed at the NEA 
center in Washington, D.C. 

ALA maintains joint committees with the 
American Book Publishers Council Committee 


on Reading Development, the Canadian Li- . 


brary Association, the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation, the Children's Book Council, and the 
National Education Association. 

Àn Ad Hoc Joint Committee on National 
Library-Information Systems was established 
in 1966, with representatives from ALA, the 
Medical Library Association, the Special Li- 
braries Association, the American Documenta- 
tion Institute, the American Association of 
Law Libraries, the Association of Research Li- 
braries, and the Council of National Library 
Associations. In 1967 an Ad Hoc Joint Com- 
mittee of ALA-American Booksellers Associa- 
tion-Antiquarian Booksellers Association of 
America was established. The joint committee 
is planning for ALA participation in the 
American Booksellers Association annual con- 
ference in Washington in June 1968. 

Six divisions participate in joint committees 
with other organizations. Newly established 
division joint committees are AASL-Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment (NEA) Joint Committee to Prepare a 
Policy Statement on the Selection of Instruc- 
tional Materials (ad hoc) and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers-Children’s 
Services Division Special Committee on Revi- 
sion of “Let’s Read Together.” 

The activities of joint committees are var- 
ied. The Association of American Colleges— 
Association of College and Research Libraries 
Committee on College Libraries plans a series 
of information circulars for college presi- 
dents. The first one covered Choice and 
Books for College Libraries as book selec- 
tion aids. Two meetings of the joint commit- 
tee are planned for 1967-68, and other circu- 
lars are to cover standards, library design, au- 
tomation, and legislation. A newsletter for col- 
lege presidents is being proposed. If approved, 
it would be edited by an ACRL member and 
produced and distributed by AAC. 

A meeting of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges-American Library Association 
(ACRL) Committee on Junior College Li- 
braries to consider the progress of several 
proposals being developed by the Junior Col- 
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lege Libraries Section of ACRL, in accordance 
with the recommendations of the joint com- 
mittee, is planned to take place at the AAJC 
annual conference in Boston, February 24, 
1968. я 

The ALA-NEA Joint Committee has devel- 
oped a statement, ^The Public School and the 
Public Library," to be sent to appropriate 
units of both organizations for approval and 
published in their journals. 

At the request of the American Correctiogal: 
Association (ACA), with which ALA*has a 
Joint Committee on Institution Libraries, 
which is handled as a responsibility of AHIL, 
appropriate mailings from ALA are to be 
made to the chairmen of standing committees 
of ACA and to the heads of its affiliated bod- 
ies. Space has been made available in the 
American Journal of Correction for a column 
on library services and concerns, legislation, 
etc. 


affiliated rational library associations 


Twelve associations (see ALA Bulletin, No- 
vember 1967, р. 1225-28) are affiliated with 
ALA. The request of the Association of Amer- 
ican Library Schools (AALS) to change its 
affiliation from ALA to LED was approved by 
the ALA Council at the Midwinter Meeting, 
Florida, January 1968. 

ALA units may affiliate with other associa- 
tions. The Slavic and East European Subsec- 
tion’s (ACRL) affiliation with the American 
Association for the Advancement of Slavic 
Studies was approved by the ALA Council at 
the Midwinter Meeting. 


ALA representatives to other organizations 


ALA, or its appropriate divisions, names of- 
ficial representatives to thirty-eight other or- 
ganizations, ranging from the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science to the 
Women’s Joint Congressional Committee. 
(see ALA Bulletin, November 1967, p. 
1217-18, for complete list.) At the request of 
Pebeo, a review of the situations in which 
representation requires the holding of a mem- 
bership by ALA was made in 1966 and will be 
made every fifth year thereafter. Where it is 
appropriate, ALA appoints representatives to 
attend meetings sponsored by other organiza- 
tions. Members with relevant interests living 
in the geographic area where the meeting oc- 
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curs are asked to attend and to submit a brief 
report. 

Some unusual opportunities for representa- 
tion of ALA units to meetings of other crgani- 
zations have occurred recently. The Young 
Adult Services Division (YASD) was repre- 
sented at the invitational National Outlook 
Conference for Rural Youth held October 
23-26 in Washington, D.C. The division was 
sponsored cooperatively by the Department of 
Ap ture: Department of the Interior; De- 
partment of Labor; Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; Office of Economic 
Opportunity; and the President's Council on 
Youth Opportunity. 

Two persons from each of five states repre- 
senting AASL attended a regional conference 
on instruction in Hot Springs, Arkansas, spon- 
sored by NEA. 

The chairman of the Boy Scouts of America 
Advisory Committee (CSD) attended an in- 
vitational conference held every two years by 
the Relationships Division of Boy Scouts of 
America. Invitees include “partner institutions 
and organizations.” As a result of CSD repre- 
sentation there, the committee is working on 
recommendations to be presented to the CSD 
Board of Directors relating to new ways of 
cooperating in youth programs with this orga- 
nization. | 

The National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards (NEA) in- 
vited AASL to participate in the Year of the 
Non-Conference. One-hundred members of 
AASL have been named to attend the meet- 
ings in regional locations across the country. 


other activities 


Many instances of cooperative activities un- 
dertaken by units of ALA with other institu- 
tions and associations are detailed in this re- 
port. Some additional ones, representative of 
the wide scope of ALA's inter-organizational 
interests, are listed below. 

Plans for holding programs at the annual 
meetings of other associations are under way. 
The ACRL Advisory Committee on Coopera- 
tion with Educational and Professional Orga- 
nizations plans to assist the National Associa- 
Поп of Student Personnel Administrators 
(NASPA) to plan a program at the NASPA 
Conference in 1968. 

Representatives of ASD are working on the 


plans of the Committee of Adult Education 
Organizations for a Galaxy Conference of 
national adult’ education associations to be 
held in Washington, D.C., in December 1969. 
ASD plans to sponsor a session of the confer- 
ence. 

The Department of Elementary School 
Principals of NEA has agreed to include a 
section meeting on the role of the principal in 
affecting good school libraries during its an- 
nual convention in Houston. The Professional 
Relations Committee of AASL has named 
representatives to make final arrangements for 
this cosponsored meeting. 

A program cosponsored by AASL and the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals (NEA) is planned for the NASSP 
annual convention in Atlantic City. 

Representatives of CSD are working with 
representatives of AASL in arranging a pro- 
gram to be given as a part of the regular an- 
nual conference of the International Reading 
Association in Boston in April 1968. The 
theme will reflect children’s books and reading 
interests around the world, 

Other cooperative activities are under con- 
sideration. A Book Week Committee has been 
appointed by CSD to study ways in which 
CSD might cooperate with the Children’s 
Book Council on the Children’s Book Week 
program. 

The Professional Relations Committee of 
AASL is exploring the possibilities of exhibit- 
ing jointly with the Department of Audiovi- 
sual Instruction (DAVI) of NEA and with 
other educational organizations. 

The ALA Committee to the American Text- 
book Publishers Institute has under discussion 
the need for additional descriptive biblio- 
graphical information on materials for guid- 
ance in making acquisition decisions. 

The Joint Committee on Hospital Libraries, 
Council of National Library Organizations, 
continues to revise annually and distribute its 
publication Basic List of Guides and Informa- 
tion Sources for Professional and Patients’ Li- 
braries in Hospitals. The most recent revision 
was prepared in August 1967 and was distrib- 
uted at an exhibit booth set up and manned 
for the second year by the joint committee at 
the American Hospital Association’s annual 
meeting. This list is made available from the 
AHIL office. AHIL's exhibit equipment was 
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used as a basis for this exhibit. 

The Boy Scouts of America Advisory Com- 
mittee continues to prepare book lists for the 
Merit Badge pamphlets as they are revised. 
Recent lists completed include “Computers,” 
“Personal Fitness,” “Theater.” 





Support of ALA program 


The Association’s expenditure budgets for 
1967-68 total $4,351,190 as of December 31, 
1967, from all sources. 

Of this amount, $1,481,870 was budgeted 
by the ALA Executive Board for General 
Funds programs and purposes, including 
$154,251 for division periodicals and newslet- 
ters. Income to support this expenditure 
comes during 1967—68 (in addition to the bal- 


ance in General Funds on September 1, 1967) 
principally from membership dues, endow- 
ment income, advertising, and the annual con- 
ference. 

Of the total amount, $1,439,412 was bud- 
geted from Publishing Funds. This includes 
$876,633 for the Publishing Department, 
$398,232 for The Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin, and $164,547 for the ALA 
Bulletin. Income to support Publishing Funds 


expenditures will come during 1967-68 Д 
„addition to cash balances in Publishingfunds ` 


on September 1, 1967) from the sales of pub- 
lications and advertising space. 

Á significant number of important pro- 
grams are supported by grants from founda- 
tions, industry, and the government. These 
amounts for 1967—68 total $1,429,908. The 
grants are listed below with an indication of 
the units of the Association responsible for 
the projects. 


Foundation, Industry, and Government Grants, 1967—68 


(Figure shown after each project represents only that portion of the grant 
available for expenditure in the 1967-68 fiscal year) 





Acquisition Stupy (ORD) 
Supported by: National Science Foundation 


To analyze current decision-making activities relative to the acquisition of science 
library materials in college and university libraries, with particular emphasis on 
smaller facilities. 


AMERICAN Lisrary Laws (COL) 
Supported by: Council on Library Resources, Inc. 


A compilation of all current state, federal, and territorial laws concerning libraries. 
Supplements to the third edition, 1964, the second of which was published in 1967, 
are issued biennially and contain laws added, amended, or repealed since the previous 
supplement. А 


ACRL Founpation Grants Project (ACRL) 
Supported by: Various donors 
To improve the library collections of privately endowed institutions whose curriculum 
constitutes or incorporates a four-year program of undergraduate instruction. 
CHILDREN’S Liprary Service Stupy (LAD) 
Supported by: Old Dominion Foundation 


A personnel study of children’s services. The completed first part of the project 
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$ 52,800 


1500 


53,842 


1527 
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resulted in a book entitled Children’s Services in Public Libraries: Organization and 
Administration. (ALA, 1963), by Elizabeth Gross. 


CHOICE 
Supported by: Council on Library Resources, Inc. 


A monthly current book selection guide designed to assist college and other academic 
libraries in selecting books for students and faculty members. 


CONFERENCE ON BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CONTROL or LIBRARY Science Lrrerature (LED) 
Supported by: The H. W. Wilson Foundation, Inc. 


o" Provide for a discussion of library science documentation as it should be, especi- 
ally in those library operations geared to the needs of graduate education and re- 
search in the field of librarianship. 


CoryricHT STUDIES 
Supported by: Council on Library Resources, Inc. 


To enable АГА to carry out three or four studies in the general area of copyright 
as it affects libraries and the public interest. 


DEVELOPMENT OF GUIDELINES ron Воок PuncHasiNc Procepures (RTSD) 
Supported by: Council on Library Resources, Inc. 


To develop criteria, standards, or guidelines by which the qualifications of prospective 
jobbers bidding on library contracts can be evaluated. 


Harte SgLLAssiE I University or Етн:орІА (IRO)—Grant 1 
Supported by: Ford Foundation 


НАПЕ SrLLAssiE I Universiry or ЕтніорІА (IRO)—Grant 2 
Supported by: Ford Foundation 


To purchase books, periodicals, and other library materials for the development of 
the general library. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OFFICE 
Supported by: Rockefeller Foundation 


To provide for planning and coordination of ALA international activities and imple- 
mentation of projects and program. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS Orrice—AID (IRO) 
Supported by: United States Agency for International Development 


To provide for continuing aid in the planning and implementation of overseas library 
development activity. The main emphasis concerns library development in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. 


Journal of Information Science and Library Automation (ISAD) 
Supported by: Council on Library Resources, Inc. 


To provide for the establishment of a quarterly journal of information science and 
automation. 


Junior COLLEGE LIBRARY INFORMATION Center (ACRL) 
Supported by: Seventh J. Morris Jones- World Book Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award 


To develop and implement a program to collect and disseminate information on a 
variety of subjects of concern to the junior college library field. 


44,125 


10,000 


3249 


8147 


115,170 


106,480 


1535 


61,810 


10,325 


15,000 
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Knapp $сноо:, Liprary Proyect (AASL) 51,527 
Supported by: Knapp Foundation 


To demonstrate the impact on instruction of a full program of school library services. 


Limanv TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 96,200 
Supported by: Council on Library Resources, Inc. 


Projects administered by LTP: : 
1. Chair Test Program 31,375 
То test 50 plastic and wood chairs of the kind used for general seating in libraries, 
provide purchasers with specific data on which to base their chair selections to 
determine whether performance standards ean be postulated to establish manufac- 
turing specifications. 


2. Director's Discretionary Fund 10,000 
To support numerous small testing and development projects, to purchase small 
equipment and supply items for testing and evaluation, and to further the 
acceptance and encourage the marketing of LTP-developed products. 


3. Evaluation of Audiovisual Equipment 40,092 
To provide for the testing of new equipment in specified categories as it is 
introduced. 

4. Evaluation of Library-Type Record Players—Ill 17,575 


To test all currently available record players, i.e., any record players missed 
during the first phase and/or any new models marketed since the inception of the 
program. 


5. Floors and Floor Coverings Е 2914 
То provide а comprehensive and up-to-date manual on floors and floor coverings. 


6. Manual of Library Furniture 21,294 
To provide a published manual which will help the librarian to select, purchase, 
and install library furniture and equipment advantageously. 


7. Permanent/Durable Paper 1292 
'To develop acceptable standard specifications for permanent/durable book paper 
based on the work of W. J. Barrow and the Virginia State Library and to promote 
its appropriate use and further research. 


8. Steel Shelving Test Program 5322 
To test and evaluate bracket-type steel shelving available on the American market 
in order to establish performance standards. 


Liprary/USA 13,255 
Supported by: Various donors 


To establish the demonstration library in the U.S. Pavilion at the New York World’s 
Fair of 1965 and 1966. à 


MULTIAREA GROUP LIBRARIANS (IRO) 53,536 
Supported by: U.S. Department of State 


To enable about fourteen librarians from several countries to come to the United 
States to become better acquainted with American librarianship through a three-week 
seminar, a five-week internship, and several weeks of travel across the United States. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON Liprary Sraristics (LAD) 1860 
Supported by: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
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To support a conference, held in cooperation with the National Center for Educa- 
tional Statistics and the Division of Library Services and Educational Facilities, 
U.S. Office of Education, to consider the best means of implementing the statistics 
handbook; to discuss the national plan for the collection and dissemination of 
library statistics; to explore the relationships between the DLSEF, ALA, and state 
libraries in the gathering and dissemination of library statistics. 


NarioNAL Омом Catatoe (RTSD) 
Supported by: Mansell Information/Publishing Ltd. 


To provide for the publication, in book form, of the National Union Catalog of pub- 
lications, with imprints of 1955 and earlier (now only a file of more than sixteen 

“Шоп cards at the Library of Congress) showing the combined library holdings of 
more than 2000 libraries in the United States and Canada. The editorial cost of 
preparing the catalog for the press will be paid in full by the publisher, and the 
work will be carried out by the Library of Congress. 


OFFICE ror LIBRARY EDUCATION 
Supported by: H. W. Wilson Foundation 


To help support an enlarged program in library education and related fields through 
the establishment of the Office for Library Education. 


OFFICE FOR LIBRARY EpucATION—ÀDvisoRY COMMITTEE 
Supported by: H. W. Wilson Foundation 


To be used in support of the Office for Library Education and to provide meetings 
for the Advisory Committee. 


PROJECT FOR STRENGTHENING, REVITALIZING, AND ORGANIZING STATE TRUSTEE Asso- 
ciations (ALTA) 
Supported by: Seventh J. Morris Jones- World Book Encyclopedia—ALA Goals Award 


To develop one or two pilot workshops on the organization or revitalization of trustee 
associations in order to arouse interest in trustee activities and to develop trustee 
leadership. 


READING FoR AN Асе or CHANGE Prosect (ASD) 
Supported by: Carnegie Corporation of New York 


To develop a series of ten essays, each with an annotated booklist, on subjects of 
special significance to adults living im a world radically different from the one in 
which they received their basic education. The pamphlets are produced and dis- 
tributed by the Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 


REVISION OF STANDARDS FOR ScHoot Lmnanrs (AASL) 
Supported by: Sixth J. Morris Jones-World Book Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award 
To revise existing standards to reflect recent developments in education. 

Srupy or Systems or Pusric Lmmanrs (PLA) 
Supported by: Council on Library Resources, Inc. 


To test the validity of the concept that cooperative library systems can provide 
service comparable to that supplied by city libraries. 


University OF Aucrers (IRO) 
Supported by: Ford Foundation (see following section) 


To aid the University of Algiers in the rehabilitation of its library collection follow- 
ing its destruction in the altercation with France. 


210,000 


20,490 - 


8633 


9000 


1707 


16,195 


12,413 


1250 
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^o UwmvxnsrrY or DELHI PR (TRO) 


© Uyrversrry oe РЕЯ (IRO) ЗР РРА са Cos 687 


Supported by: Ford Foundation (see following section). : 





To support and develop the library systém of the ‘University ‹ ot Brasilia, including the :, : = 
purchase of books and other materials, the recruitment of consultants, © and: the ~ 


: selection of Brazilian librarian candidates for specially: arranged paine ртов али ЕАК 


in the United States. 





oy + 80,900 
Supported by: Rockefeller Foundation ' ` PIED : { 





То provide for improvement of the program of library education at. the Ud М 
of Delhi, through the recruitment of American visiting. professors and consultants; ~ + 
selection of Indian librarians to study in the U.S., provision of observation: tours of ^' 
the U.S. for the director of the Institute of Library’ Service, Delhi, кашы. of : 
supplies and materials, and continuing, advice and consultation. d 


Projects for which grants were- not made to ALA, but his 
which the Association. acts as foar agent 


Universin: ОЕ > ALGIERS (IRO) 
| Supported by: Ford Foundation 


‘Universrry or BRasiLIA PROJECT (RO): 
Supported a Ford Foundation 


.116984 - 
* 157,897. - 


$1,429,908 . 





FREE FILMSTRIPS | 


The Free Filmstrips you need to vitalize teaching and en- 


, rich public programs are listed in the New, 1968. 


. EDUCATORS GUIDE TO. FREE FILMSTRIPS 


Authoritative—Com prehensive 
‚ Easy-to-Use 


Available ‘for $7.00 on 30 day approval ^ 


‚ Educators Progress Service 
Randolph, Wisconsin 53956 


Dept. ALA 


Library 


.Machine 


PRINTS 


CATALOG CARDS 






Hundreds of Libraries—big and small—now print - - 


‚ 3 x5 professional catalog cards and postcards (any 
quantities) with pow precision geared белс printer 
especially designed for Library requirements. Buy 
rect on Five Year Guarantee. FREE — Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 


, CARDMASTER, 1920 пэш Dept. 19, Chicago 40. 
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LOW COST PERIODICAL 
. AND PAMPHLET FILES 





Sturdy—Attractive— Unique 
ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 


E FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon re- 


quest. You will receive it by return mail'álong 
with handy size-chart and additional details. 
No obligation or salesman follow-up. ' 


THE MAGAFILE CO. 


2800 MARKET ST. • ST. LOUIS, MO. 63103 
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by Marjorie E. Weissman 


This is the first in a short series of articles that will 
introduce the Library Technology Program to new- 
comets to the library profession and bring other 
readers up to date on our activities. 


INTRODUCING 
THE LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 

Call us the Library Technology Program or 
the familiar “LTP,” our business is the same: 
providing you with information—specialized in- 
formation about the equipment, the furniture, 
the supplies, the systems that will help you give 
better library service. We've been at it now for 
nearly ten years at our American Library Asso- 
ciation headquarters. 

Come in and look around. We have quite a 
wide selection of services and goods for you. For 
instance, among LTP publications you'll find 
books that deal comprehensively with subjects 
from fire insurance to floors, catalog card repro- 
duction to compact shelving. They were commis- 
sioned by and specifically prepared for LTP, 
deal exclusively with subjects of interest to li- 
brarians, and are presented in a form and man- 
ner useful to librarians. 

We'd also like you to look at our Library 
Technology Reports, a bimonthly subscription 
service that includes evaluations of library 
equipment and supplies tested for us by indepen- 
dent laboratories. If you want to know how well 
a microform reader performs, look it up in the 
Reports. If it’s shelving you’re interested in, the 
Reports can help you there, too. 

Our information service can usually answer 
your questions about sources for supplies and 
equipment (we keep an extensive file of prod- 
uct literature) and even about more complicated 
things like theft detection systems. 

If performance standards are your concern, 
then take a look at what we are doing there. 
We've developed them for binding used in li- 
braries and for a typewriter keyboard especially 
for library use. Test programs under way for 
steel shelving, library chairs, and card catalog 
cabinets will produce data from which, we ex- 
pect, performance standards will be developed. 

We are also busy listening in to you—keeping 


up on those problems that bother you most and 
planning how we can solve them. This often 
means converting your problem into a project 
that LTP is qualified to tackle, getting it fin- 
anced (although we are working toward self-sup- 
port, much of our work must still be funded by 
outside sources), and hirirg an expert to do the 
work. 

We can show you results in LTP-developed 
products. Look at the reusable shipping contain- 
ers, or the pamphlet boxes, or the SE-LIN label- 
ing system which is now patented and sold in sev- 
eral countries. They all grew out of your quest 
for "specialty" items. 

So, if you have a technical question, a problem 
that needs specialized knowledge relating to li- 
brary supplies and equipment, call on us. We can 
help you. eee 


Publications 


". Checklist 





Little More Need Be Said 


ALA has published the “Guide to Reference 
Books," eighth edition, first supplement, 
1965-1966, by Eugene P. Sheehy. Price, $3.50. If 
you are going off to check your eighth edition 
holdings, look under Winchell, Constance M. 
Those of you who are going to look under 
Mudge are older than you admit. 


A Joint Computer Center 

Available in very limited quantity to libraries 
is “A Feasibility Study for a Joint Computer 
Center for Five Washington, D.C. University Li- 
braries" by Ralph Parker, dean of the library 
school at the University of Missouri. It was 
published by the Consortium of Universities of 
Metropolitan Washington, D.C., in May under a 
grant awarded by the Council On Library Re- 
sources. For copies, write to the Office of the Li- 
brarian, Georgetown University, 37 and 0 streets, 
N.W., Washington 20007. 


Service to Labor Lists 

“Library Resources for Union Research Activ- 
ities,” compiled by Roberta McBride, librarian, 
Labor History Archives of the Wayne State Uni- 
versity, has just been published by the Adult 
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Services Division of ALA, Joint Committee on Li- 
brary Services to Labor. One copy is free upon 
demand; multiple copies, 10 cents each, and $5 
per hundred. It will serve as a checklist for 
medium-sized libraries on labor materials and 
can serve as a guide to union offices wishing to 
set up a basic library. 

“Labor in America,” a reading list for young 
people, has been published by the same group. It 
is printed on olive paper and features several 
cartoons, Single copies are free; multiple copies, 
20 cents and $15 per hundred. Order from the 
Adult Services Division at ALA headquarters. 


3 


Continuing Education for Women 


The University of Michigan’s Center For Con- 
tinuing Education Of Women has four paper- 
‚ back publications that will be of particular inter- 
est to libraries. Opportunities jor Women 
Through Education is the 138-page proceedings 
of a 1965 conference listing fields of opportunity, 
‚ requirements for degrees, and entrance proce- 
dures. It sells for $1.50. New Patterns of Em- 
ployment is the 143-page proceedings of o 1966 
conference that focused on part-time jobs and re- 
search opportunities. It sells for $1.50. Conversa- 
tions with Returning Women Students features 
55 pages of interviews edited on the fears, difi- 
culties, and rewards of returning to the campus. 
The price is $1. Careers For College Women is a 
special 82-page bibliography on 120 occupations 
of interest to educated women. Prepared in 1968, 
it costs $1. All four are available as a kit at $4 
each. Write to the center at 330 Thompson St., 
Ann Arbor, Mich, 48108. 


Proyecto LEER 


LEER is for “Libros Elementales, Educativos 
y Recreativos” a joint project of the Bro-Dart 
Foundation and the Books For The People Fund, 
Inc. The hope is to identify elementary books 
and other reading and instructional materials in 
Spanish for children and adults appropriate for 
school and public libraries, to obtain copies from 
their publishers for review by expert selectors, 
and to compile and publish annual annotated 
lists of selected titles. Until such annual lists are 
well underway, the project is publishing a quar- 
terly list of the titles of recommended books. 
Write to Proyecto LEER Bulletin, La Casita, c/o 
Pan American Union, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


New Reference Index 

Libraries with large holdings in journals on 
business management and behavioral science will 
want to consider adding “Management Re- 
search," a monthly index to 50 research publica- 
tions. Most of the titles are not indexed in other 
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services. Each article indexed is annotated. The 
editor is James Wayne Walker, assistant profes- 
sor of business administration at Indiana Uni- 
versity. The service is $25 for J2 issues. Write to 
Management Research, P.O. Box 4, Dolton, Ill. 
60419. 


Papermaking—Art and Craft 


A 96-page paperbound publication celebrating 
the equally handsome Library of Congress major 
exhibit on papermaking is available for $3. It is 
not a catalog of the exhibit. Filled with wood- 
cuts, photos, and various types of paper,é#he 
book should be in every library except those that 
don’t like paper. Please write for your copy to 
the Information Office, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 20540. 


Overseas Acquisitions Conference Reprints 


Reprints are now available of the University 
of Wisconsin Library School conference on “The 
Impact of The Public Law 480 Program On 
Overseas Acquisitions by American Libraries,” 
as edited by William L. Williamson. Address or- 
ders to the Publications Committee at the li- 
brary school on 425 Henry Mall, Madison, Wis. 
53706. The price is $2 each. 


Canadian Newspaper Project 


The Canadian Library Association has 
published a book listing newspapers of the Con- 
federation period as processed in their recently 
completed microfilm project. Fate, Hope, and Ed- 
itorials was compiled by Helen Elliot and in- 
cludes many excerpts from the most controver- 
sial and firey accounts and opinions of the day. 
Many 0.5. libraries will want to obtain a copy 
as a guide to the microfilm collection and to pro- 
vide materials for readers on Canadian publish- 
ing. Send your orders to CLA, 63 Sparks St., Ot- 
tawa 4, Ontario. The price is listed at $4. 


Computer-Produced Index 


The Washington University School of Medi- 
cine has published a computerized index to the 
William Beaumont, M.D., Manuscript Collection. 
The index is arranged by names appearing in 
the collection, by places, by dates, by subject, 
and finally a document description list. The doc- 
ument was compiled by Phoebe A. Cassidy and 
Roberta S. Sokol. No price listed. 

The index would serve as an excellent guide to 
those planning such projects, for it contains 
clear introductory material on the methodology 
involved. For further information contact Estelle 
Brodman, librarian of the Washington University 
School of Medicine, 4580 Scott Ave., St. Louis 
63110. 
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How Baltimore Chooses 

The fourth edition of the official book selection 
policies of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 400 
Cathedral St. in Baltimore (21201) is available 
for $1.50 each, with ten or more at $1.35 each. 
The 49-page statement replaces the 1963 edition 
and reflects the influence of expanded library 
services upon prineipals and objectives of the li- 
brary's collection. It further demonstrates the in- 
creasing sophistication of the reading public by 
the development of more liberal policies regard- 
ing information in political, social, and moral 
problems. Orders for “How Baltimore Chooses" 
should be directed to the publications assistant. 


Understanding the Atom 

À reminder to all school and public libraries 
that the excellent pamphlet series “Understand- 
ing the Atom" is available upon letterhead re- 
quest to the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
P.O. Box 62, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 37830. The set of 
nearly fifty handsome, illustrated pamphlets in- 
cludes a handy index volume with better-than-av- 
erage subject detail, It is recommended for verti- 
cle file use or for a handy noncirculating set that 
would help many students and interested persons 
find a broad coverage of modern application of 
atomic energy. The set is free. | 


Salaries in Large Public Libraries 

The 1967 edition of the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brarys annual "Salary Statistics for Large 
Public Libraries" is now available. The compila- 
tion includes detailed statistical information 
from nineteen U.S. public library systems serv- 
ing populations over 600,000. Among the statis- 
tics are salary schedules, as of July 1967, for 
eighteen professional and nonprofess‘onal cate- 
gories, operational expenditures (population and 
circulation figures given) for 1966, and salary 
schedules for ten key library positions. The 
chart, which measures 19" x 32", may be ob- 
tained or $1.15 a copy from Publications, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, 400 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore 21201. 


Analytical List 

The Maryland Historical Society has an- 
nounced the publication of an annotated listing 
of the "Manuscript Collections of the Maryland 
Historical Society." Covering 1700 collections of 
over a million items, the 375-page hardback is 
available for $15. Write to P. William Filby, li- 
brarian, 201 W. Monument St., Baltimore 21201. 


Children’s Books—1967 


The list of books for preschool through junior 
high school age has been published by the Li- 


brary of Congress. The annotated and graded 
list was prepared under the direction of Virginia 
Haviland, head of the Children’s Book Section at 
the Library of Congress and Lois B. Watt, chief 
of the Educational Materials Center, Office of 
Education. The list may be ordered from the 
U.S. Government Printing Office for 15 cents 
each. | 


Library Service in Louisiana 

A survey of the libraries of the state and rec- 
ommendations for development has been re- 
leased. “Library Service in Louisiana —Keeping 
Pace with Progress in the State; a Report Pre- 
pared for the Louisiana Library Association" by 
John A. Humphry and James Humphry Ш will 
form the basis for a statewide development plan 
through study committees and regional and 
statewide conferences. For information on the 
survey, write to Sallie Farrell, state librarian, 
Louisiana State Library, P.O. Box 131, Baton 
Rouge, La. 70821. 


Federal Document List on the Negro 

While they last, the Adult Services Depart- 
ment of the Prince George’s County Memorial 
Library offers a selective bibliography of govern- 
ment publications about the American Negro. 
Write to 6532 Adelphi Rd., Hyattsville, Md. 
20782. 


Free List 

The Guide to the Selection of Books for Your 
Secondary School Library” is available upon re- 
quest to your nearest Baker and Taylor Co. of- 
fice. Prepared by Dorothy A. McGinniss and an 
advisory staff of eleven librarians, the list 18 
based on the Oak Park-River Forest High School 
catalog and contains more than 10,000 titles ar- 
ranged by Dewey number. Ап initial mailing was 
made to secondary schools in April. For informa- 
tion, write to the company at Somerville, N.J. 
08876. 


MARC П Format 


The format being used in one of the foremost 
projects in recording and distributing biblio- 
graphic information in machine-readable form is 
described in detail in the new Library of Con- 
gress publication, The MARC II Format: А 
Communications Format for Bibliographic Data. 
The 167-page paperback volume is available 
from the Government Printing Office at $1.50 per 
copy. 


Personnel Manuals in Second Editions 
Two new personnel manuals have been com- 
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pleted by the Library Administration Division of 
ALA, Personnel, Organization and Procedure, A 
Manual Suggested for Use in Public Libraries 
(second edition), and Personnel Organization and 
Procedure, А Manual Suggested for Use in Col- 
lege and University Libraries (second edition). 
Each costs $2.50 and is now available from the 
ALA. Publishing Department, 50 E. Huron St., 
"Chicago 60611. 


Public Library Survey in Ohio 

À handsome brochure outlining the highlights 
-of a survey of Ohio public libraries and the state 
library servicés is now being distributed through- 
out the states as part of an educate-the-public- 
program being conducted jointly by the Ohio Li- 
. brary Ássociation, the Ohio Library Trustees Аз- 
sociation, and the State Library of Ohio. А lim- 
ited supply is available for interested groups and 
individuals by written request to Mr. А. Chap- 
man Parsons, executive director, OLA- OLTA, 40 
S. Third St., Columbus 43215. 


The Circle of Knowledge 

A work of art in soft blue paper covers. The 
: catalog for the recent exhibit at the Newberry 
Library, ^The Circle of Knowledge: Encyclope- 
dias Past and Present," was designed by Mr. 
Greer Allen of the Printing Department of the 
University of Chicago and the photographs, by 


Mr. Zdenek Pivecka. It honors the 200th anniver- 


sary of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. A limited 
supply is available at the Newberry Library, 60 
W. Walton St., Chicago 60610; The price is 2.50 
each. 


Paperback Display 
“Design for Paperbacks: A How-to Report on 


` Furniture for Fingertip Access has just been. 


published by Educational Facilities Lab, Inc., 
477 Madison Ave., New York 10022. This free 
booklet contains fourteen sketches of easy dis- 
play devices for paperback and similar materials. 
The booklet also lists other EFL materials of 
interest to libraries." 


Anglo-American Judgment 
The Anglo-American Cataloging Rules will 
not answer every question; no code does. The 
rules give you general guidelines and must be 
applied with judgment; there is, in fact, more 
opportunity to apply judgment in using the new 
` rules that the old ones.” F. Bernice Field, associ- 
ate librarian for technical services, Yale Univer- 
sity library in the summary of proceedings of the 
21st annual conference of the American Theolog- 
' ical Library Association. Copies are available at 
` $3 а copy from Susan A. Schultz, executive sec- 
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€ Fisher Library, Asbury Theological Semi- 
nary, Wilmore, Ky. 40390. өөө 





by Alfreda A. Mendelsohn 


MAGNETIC visual control systems for data pro- 
cessing, personnel, computer scheduling, inven- 
tory, etc., permitting the programmer to. make 


changes “as quick as the hand can move,” is 


. available from Methods Research Corp., 105 


Willow Ave., Staten Island, N.Y. 10305. Informa- 
tion is typed on a sticker and adhered to a rub- 
ber magnet. As the schedule is being developed, 
the magnets can be easily moved to meet the 
exact needs of the operation. Prices and free 
28-page color catalog describing 71 different 
ways in which the system is being used are avail- 
able on request from the manufacturer. 
* ж ж 


NEW binding makes pamphlets, pn mu- | 


sic scores, reports, and similar printed’ material 
lie flat, last longer, says the manufacturer, Hertz- 
berg-New Method, Inc. Called the HNM Super 
Pamphlet, it is supposed to provide added dur- 


ability and give the pamphlet a hard cover and . 


a flexible spine. It can be applied to any loose- 
Jeaf, stitched, stapled, or sewn pamphlet up to 
12" high and 3$" thick. The binding process in- 
cludes imprinting of the pamphlet author and 


title on the spine. Prices for pamphlets up to and - 


including 7”, $1; from 7" ~10”, $1.50; from 10— 
12”, $2. More information is available from. 
Hertzberg-New Method at 1751 W. Belmont 
Ave. Chicago 06657.  ' 


* 0 X + 


PRICED under $15,000, new Minolta *202" 
microfilm camera gives picture clarity of 150 
lines per mm. This unit can microcopy 72 pages 
of anything printed, drawn, or typed on a single 
sheet of microfilm in one continuous step-and- 
repeat operation. Both 4" х 6" and 314" x TA” 
(tab. card size) types of sheet film can be used; 
also, both single and double frames can be 
changed even during the machine's operation. 
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The focus works automatically with a mechanism 
that is interlocked with the movement of the 
| camera body. A signal on the pillar indicates the 
degree of magnification. The shutter is electronic 
with a 14-second speed. Titles can be reprcduced 
automatically at a l-to-l ratio at any elevation 
of the camera. Title filming works with a flow 
system with automatic slit exposure. Weight of 
unit, approximately 440 Ibs. Further information 
is available from Minolta Corporation, 200 Park 
Ave., S., New York 10003. 


кх * x 


SHELCO Systems Corp., manufacturer of metal 
and wood library equipment, announces the 
“Pacesetter 9,” an “add-on” book shelving. Easy 
to set up, it is a 9-foot, double face, metal bracket- 
type book stack that holds up to 1000 volumes. 
Features slanted shelves so titles of books on 
upper and lower rows of shelves can he easily 
read. No diagonal braces; welded frame con- 
struction holds unit solidly in place. Metal 
closed ends are standard equipment. Inquiries 
invited by Shelco Systems Corporation, 926 W. 
State St., Hartford, Wis. 53027. 


х o Xx «+ 


А RUGGED, comfortable chair, designated Spin- 
dle Lounge Chair, Model L-25, is marketed by 
Townshend Furniture Company, Inc, Town- 
hend, Vt. 05353. It is hand-crafted of kiln-sea- 
опей New England pine and oil-finished. Foam 
ushions are available in coverings of either ny- 
on-rayon fabric or  Naugahyde simulated 
eather. The same design is available in love seat 
r sofa size. Write manufacturer for more infor- 
ation. 
кое ж 


RO-DART introduces and claims that their new 
ensitive paper spine label “will stick to any 
urface permanently and securely.” This new 
abel allows the library to have one single in- 
entory for all spine identification. Call number 
abels are designed to self-destruct upon removal 
rom the surface to which it adheres. They are 
vailable in a variety of sizes from 96" x 114” 
p to 1” x 114” in sheets of 16. For detailed 
mformation, write Bro-Dart, Inc., Dept. РК116, 
6 Earl St., Newark 07114. 


* + + 


NEW collapsable mechanical aid for binding 
oose sheets of paper with Bac-Bone slide-on 
pines is now available for use when large quan- 
ities of material must be processed at one time. 
his small table-top binding unit adjusts to han- 
le either 11" or 815" material Collated ma- 
erial is placed face down on the platform of 

e machine. A spring-loaded carrier leads either 


the 16” or йв” capacity. Bac-Bone over the paper 
being bound. Output rate is about equal to pedal- 
operated stapling equipment, according to the 
manufacturer. Literature and further information 
are available from Devoke Co., 1015 Corporation 
Way, Palo Alto, Calif. 94303. 


кож ж 
А BETTER way to record written information, 


-using techniques and procedures that are simple 


and direct, has been developed by IBM. Called 
Datatext, it consists of an upper and lower case, 
47-character typewriter linked by ordinary tele- 
phone lines to an IBM time-sharing system. It 
brings the information handling and storage ca- 
pabilities of a modern computer to the task of 
turning library catalog information into data 
processing formats. Catalog data typed on the 
terminal is simultaneously recorded in the com- 
puter. The information is proofread for accu- 
racy, corrected, and finally automatically re- 
corded on punched cards or magnetic tape at the 
Datatext center. Computer-ready cards or tape 
are available the next morning. In addition, the 
storage and retrieval capabilities of the com- 
puter make it an ideal tool for cataloging new 
acquisitions. Tags taken directly from the pur- 
chase order can be entered into the system 
immediately and stored for as long as necessary. 
As additional tags become available, they also 
can be added to the stored information. Entries 
of up to 130 characters in length can be handled 
without special coding or procedures. When the 
record is complete, it can be automatically re- 
corded on punched cards or magnetic tape. For 
more information about Datazext or for a demon- 
stration, contact your local IBM Information 
Marketing representative or write: Director, In- 
formation Marketing, IBM Corporation, 112 E. 
Post Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 10601. 


х + + 


ХЕКОХ offers а new 35mm microfilm reader. 
Designated as Model 1414, it is designed for 
viewing large format materials such as newspa- 
pers, documents, drawings and charts, as well as 
periodicals, dissertations, and other standard 
sized materials. Its features consist of an 18x 
magnification, a long-life quartz-Halogen lamp, a 
coated screen for a bright image over the entire 
screen area, variable intensity screen illumina- 
tion, and a single control for advancing or re- 
winding the film. Also supplied is an adapter kit 
that permits the viewing of 16mm as well as 
35mm microfilm. The Model 1414 Reader can 
also be used for viewing microfiche, microfilm 
mounted in aperture cards, or other transparent 
microforms by using an optional microfiche unit. 
Price of the reader with roll film transport is 
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$225 plus applicable taxes, with shipping to U.S. 
and Canadian points included. The Microfiche 
adapter is $45. Additional information is avail- 
able from Thomas D. Anglim, Education Divi- 
sion, 600 Madison Ave., New York 10022; tel.: 
(212) 935-2906. 


* * 2 


WHEN floor space is limited, Quik-Lok® mobile, 
heavy-duty steel shelving nearly doubles usable 
storage space. Mounted on tracks, the shelves 
can be easily moved laterally to expose material 
stored in stationary sections behind. Stops at 
open ends of the track prevent roll-off, and rub- 
ber bumpers mounted on the mobile units cush- 
ion bumping against walls or other units. Added 
strength is gained through full-width supports on 
the front and xear of every shelf. For further in- 
formation, contact Aurora Steel Products, 153 
Third St, Aurora, П. 60507; tel: (312) 
892-7696. 

* * + 
THE new 9630 Mail Cart by Friden is patterned 
after those used by post office mail carriers. It is 
equipped with large baskets, is collapsible, and 
of sturdy construction. Priced at $110, it is only 
one of many specialized Friden mail carts. Upon 
request, further information is available from W. 
J. Bettencourt, Friden, Inc., 2350 Washington 
Ave., San Leandro, Calif. 94577. 

жож ® 
TAB Index, a new time-saver for “most used” 
reference books is available in choice of page- 
size buff sheets or transparent Mylar strips. 
It’s done with a narrow strip of pressure-sensi- 
tive adhesive preapplied to the inside edges of 
index pages. Just peel off the protective paper 
that covers the adhesive and press the index 
page into the book. Tabs are already mounted on 
the index pages and preprinted with alphabeti- 
cal, Dewey Decimal, fiction, and other book divi- 
sions; blank tabs are also available. Address in- 
quiries to Demco, P.O. Box 1488, Madison, Wis. 
53701. 

ож # 


A DECORATOR.styled, self-contained unit that 
stores media and equipment, yet provides two 
carrels in “28 per cent less space than a con- 
ventional 2-place carrel" is announced by Bro- 
Dart. The compact, mobile multimedia learning 
center carries its own four-drawer catalog card 
file. Each carrel is equipped with an unbreak- 
able, built-in projection screen, light, and elec- 
trical outlet. Storage facilities include a four- 
drawer file for recording tape cartridges with 
capacity for approximately 150; wide-drawer file 
for film loops, tape recordings (5" reel); five- 
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drawer filmstrip file with capacity for 375 film! 
strips (can also accommodate 2" x 2” slides) 
four compartments with a capacity of 240 record! 
ings (for storage of disc recordings and over 
head transparencies) ; pull-out well with lock fo 
secure storage of projectors and equipment. Th 
learning center is constructed of select hard 
woods and is available finished with hardwoo 
veneers such as walnut, oak, birch, and cherry 
Fitted with brushed aluminum strips and атаме 
pulls which are integrated with full length labe 
holders. It is equipped with four 3" brushed 
chrome ball casters and measures 42" w. x 30 
dp. х 53” h. For further information, write man 
ufacturer, Bro-Dart, Department PR-114, Р.О 
Box 923, 1609 Memorial Ave., Williamsport, Pa 
17701. 
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NEW, lightweight, unbreakable, one-piece pla 
tic card tray is now being manufactured b 
Sjóstróm USA. Currently available in black, thi 
tray will it any old or new Sjöström card-catalo 
file. Additional information available from Joh 
E. Sjöström Co., Inc., 1717 N. 10th St., Phil 
delphia 19122. 

A DELUXE, silent “no larger than a telephone 
8mm cartridge loading instant movie projecto 
has been introduced by Technicolor's Comme 
cial and Educational Division. Known as th 
Model 800, it features such items as a still-pic 
ture button to "freeze" the action for prolonge 
viewing, a self-retracting power cord for conv 
nient storage, a new DCL 120-volt, 150-watt cic 
roic “cool” lamp, and a Technor 15-25mm #/1. 
zoom lens. Optional features include a three-co 
ductor line cord and Technor 9.5-l5mm 1/1. 
wide angle zoom lens. Desk-top use possibl 
through accessories such as the C-107b carryin 
case with small matte-white screen in the remo 
able lid and the C-106 flip-top carrying case wit 
rear projection screen for daylight viewing. O 
tain more information from Technicolor, 631 
Romaine St., Hollywood, Calif. 90038. 


© 3e OK 


А DIGITAL reel container, called the Tiltshe 
Reel Box, which serves as a reel rack, shippin 
module, and space saving storage and retriev. 
system for computer tape, has been marketed b 
Record Service Center, 5603 S. Rice Ave., Hou: 
ton 77036. Each unit is made of heavy-duty wate 
proof corrugated board, with over 1000 lbs. p 
sq. in. puncture protection. Boxes are stackabl 
and reels can be retrieved from the box one at 
time, or by the removable tray constructed with 
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orward tilted floor and dividers that hold two 
ieels in each slot. Retrieval of a front reel causes 
he rear reel to come forward automatically. Push- 
hg the reel in again causes the rear reel to re- 
reat up-slope to its original position. The Tilt- 
helf Reel Box is quick and easy to assemble. 
t is available for 2400’ reels of 15" or 1" tape in 
tandard canisters, and 44” tape in slim canisters. 
odels offered to hold from eight to twelve can- 
bLers. 









DESIGNED for use in 
emonstrations, 1ес- 
res, briefings, in- 
truction sessions, 
tc., Ednalite's Cord- 
ess Pointer-Previewer 
Б a new device that 
cts as an electric 
ointer and as a slide 
reviewer and preeditor at the same time. This 
evice permits a speaker or demonstrator to point 
ut details cf a screening from any part of the 
bom by means of a point of bright light. Details 
ay be obtained from the Ednalite Corp., Peek- 
il, N.Y. ees 
























zd dependable wholesaler 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE 
PROMPT INQUIRY REPLIES 
GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 


EVERY AVAILABLE TITLE FROM OVER 
1200 PUBLISHERS 


CATALOGING and PROCESSING IN 
OUR OWN CENTER i 





















Write for Brochures 


Now 


INGRAM BOOK COMPANY 
NEW ORLEANS OFFICE 


GENERAL OFFICES 
347 REEDWOOD DR. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
37202 


600 MAGAZINE STREET 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
70130 





Formerly 
Tennessee Book Company, Nashville 
Jenkins Book Company, New Orleans 





























Duties include: 


Advising on budgets for school libraries. 
IBM 360 computer services available. 


Send resumes to: 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR THE CITY OF TORONTO 
CANADA 


CHIEF LIBRARIAN 


Education Centre Library 
$16,992-$19,671 
The Education Centre Library is a well-established Special Library Information Service 
Centre combining Reference, Documentation, and Technical Services functions serving a large 
community with 185 public and secondary school libraries which are moving toward the Re- 
source Centre concept. Applicants should have professional library training and have had libra 
and administrative experience; be able to provide creative leadership; be knowledgeable about 
the media which constitute modern communication and information services, and perceptive 
about the generation and movement of information. School experience an asset but not essential. 


Administration of a total information service centre, including book selection, planning, staff- 
ing, in-service training, budget, etc. (Current library budget exceeds $1,000,000 annually) 


Advising school administrators on the planning of school library resource centres. 


Miss С. M. Fatt, Assistant Superintendent of Secondary Schools, 
Toronto Board of Education, 155 College Street, 
Toronto 2B, Ontario, CANADA. 
Graham M. Gore, Director of Education 


























Ying L. K. Hope, Chairman 
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WORK IN NEW YORK CITY 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY has immediate 
openings for indexers and caialogers on the 
following book and periodical indexes: 

APPLIED SCIENCE & 

TECHNOLOGY INDEX 

ART INDEX 

BOOK REVIEW DIGEST 

BUSINESS PERIODICALS INDEX 

CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX 

STANDARD CATALOG 


INDEXER: Position requires assigning subject 


Ye 


e 


К: 


A 





headings to articles in current journals after E. 
initial training. Subject background essential. = 
CATALOGER: Position requires cataloging and = 
classifying material for all age groups. Ex- #% 


aes 


perience helpful. 


s 


PSS 


Salary will depend on qualifications and ex- 
perience and will be reviewed annually. Many 
Company benefits such as vacations, sick pay, 
pensions, Blue Cross, Blue Shield, Major Medi- 
cal, etc. 5 days, 35-hour-week. 







Send resume and inquiries to: 
Office of Personnel Administration 
The H. W. Wilson Company 


950 University Avenue 
Bronx, New York 10452 
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LIBRARIANS! 


THE CITY OF LOS ANGELES has positions 
immediately available in branches, subject 
departments, technical services, children's 
work and bookmobiles. 


SALARY: $575 TO $715 A MONTH for those 


having at least 24 units in Library Science. E 
(May start above minimum with a Master's E 
Degree or one year professional experi- ET 
ence]. | 
Good opportunity for professional growth 8 

Ў 
спа promotional advancement in а grow- é 
ing system. ЕЁ 
Students may apply during their last È 
semester of library school. U.S. citizenship E 


is required. 


Dad 


Write to PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 
Room 100 
111 East First Street 
los Angeles, Calif. 90012 


LSS SONOS ROSES 








Professional Librarians 


required by the 
CALGARY PUBLIC SCHOOL BOARD 


The Calgary School Board has an ses ag program for improving library services. Re- 
warding employment is available for Librarians in the following positions: 

CATALOG LIBRARIANS AND GENERAL ASSISTANTS: Requirements 
include a B.L.S. from an accredited library school. Experience desirable. 

SALARY RANGE: $7,000-$9,000 per year. Salary placement is governed by experience. 
SCHOOL LIBRARY CONSULTANTS: Requirements include a B.L.S. from an 
accredited library school and eligibility for Alberta teacher certification. Enthusiasm and re- 
sourcefulness to work with school staff is required for program planning involving utiliza- 
tion of library resources. 

SALARY: Commensurate with education and experience in accordance with a collective 
agreement, 

Apply in writing stating qualifications, experience, salary desired and other pertinent employ- 
ment details to: ; 


Personnel Officer 


CALGARY SCHOOL BOARD 
412—7 Street S.W. 
Calgary 1, Alberta 
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MEDIA & PROGRAMS 
COORDINATOR 


REQUIREMENTS: B.LS. from accredited library 
school; troining in adult education, sociology de- 


sirable; 2 years experience in public library. 


Ability to work well with senior staff to plan, co- 
ordinate, and carry out extension programs in a 


rapidly expanding library system. 


Knowledge of media and their uses in attaining 
the library's objectives. 

Salary range: $7,500-$9,240. 

Usual benefits, 35-hour week. 


Apply in writing to: 


A. W. Bowron 
SCARBOROUGH PUBLIC LIBRARY 
1076 ELLESMERE ROAD 
SCARBOROUGH, ONTARIO 
CANADA 


UNIVERSITY OF 
HONG KONG 
POST OF 
SUB-LIBRARIAN 
IN THE LAW LIBRARY 


Applications are invited for a post of Sub- 
Librarian in a new Law Library. 


ANNUAL SALARY (superannuable) [approxi- 
mate present sterling equivalents in brackets] 
is: 


НК $ 30,880 X 1,440 — 49,600 (man) 
[£2,122 to £3,409] 

HK $ 26,720 X 1,760 — 32,000 — 33,280 
*X2,000 — 45,280 X 1,440 — 49,600 
(woman) 

[£1,836 to £3,409] 


Further particulars and application forms 
may be obtained from the Secretary General, 
Assoclation of Commonwealth Universi- 
ties, (Branch Office) Marlborough House, 
Pall Mall, London S.W.1, or the Registrar, 
University of Hong Kong. у 


Closing date for applications 
30 September 1968. 





Classified 


Advertisements 





Rates: $1.50 a printed line; ALA Members, $1. Please state 
whether you are an ALÀ member when placing your ad- 
vertisement. Copy receipt and cancellation deadline: six 
weeks preceding date of issue. |f voucher forms are re- 
quired, submit them with duplicate copy of our invoice to 
the Classified Department. Invoices issued after publication 
date; prepayment not accepted. 


Advertisers—please check your ads! We'd like to check each 
Want Ad to make sure it is printed just the way you want it 
but in such a fast, large volume operation it just isn't possi- 
ble. Each ad is carefully proofread, of course, but still ап 
error can occur in content or classification. 

If you find an error in your ad, and if you notify us 
immediately after its initial publication, we'll be responsible 
for correction. But, if error continues after first publication 
and we are not notified of the error immediately, the re- 
sponsibility is yours. 


FOR SALE 


SEARCH SERVICES are one of our specialties, Foreign books 
and periodicals, current and out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, 
Box 325, White Plains, N.Y. 

OUT-OF-PRINT, Colonial "'out-of-print" Book Service, 
Inc., specialists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indexes (Granger: Essay & General Litera- 
ture, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biography, Lamont, Speech, 
etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St., New York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation and key 
to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign longuage classics. 
Interlinear Editions: Caesar's Gellic War, Cicero's Ora- 
tions, or Virgil's Aeneid. Each $3.75. Write for free cata- 
log of other translations. Translation Publishing Co., P.O. 
Box 34, Eastchester, NY 10709. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles stocked. 
Sets, files, back issues. Canner's ALA Dept., Boston 02120. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, Eastern, Western, 
and Midwestern editions. Monthly Index—$10 yr. Cumu- 
lated (6 mos. & annual]—$15. Annuals available 1960 
thru 1967—$10 ea. INDEX, 1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, OR 
97330. 

"OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan" by Wilma Bennett, new, 
revised edition now available from the Interstate Printers 
and Publishers, Ine., Danville, Illinois 61832, at $14.95 for 
the book listing the headings + the set of labels for 481 
fields of work and 633 see refersnces for use on your own 
folders fo organize and service your unbound occupational 
information. 

BACK Number Magozines. Established 1889. Largest ond 
best selections anywhere. Please send us your list of Du- 
plicates for Sale. Abrchams Magazine Services, Inc., Se- 
rial Dept., 56 E. 13 St., New York 10003. 

UNION and Labour Speakers Handbook (Australian). How 
to avoid unemployment, etc. Bound $2, paperback $1.60 
to Bala Press, Bala, М. Wales, United Kingdom. 

BOOKS Iocated for you. Any out-of-print title. Free search- 
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ing. Never an obligation to buy any book. We will lo- 
cote 1 or 1000 books for you. Write Brainard Baok Co., 
Box 444AL, La Grange, IL 60525. 

EXCLUSIVE wont lists get prompt attention, vide search, 
reasonable prices from International Bookfinders, inc., 
Box 3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, CA 90212. 

BOOKMOBILE. Gerstenslager. Ford € cyl., 152 h.p. engine 
& chassis, 20’, 1700 volume. 21,000 miles, 35 years old, 
excellent condition. Aluminum body panels. Fiberglass re- 
inforced plastic stepwells & front body panel. Birch shelves, 
1 desk, 2 seats, 2 patron doors. Fully insulated, underside 
rustproofed, spare tire & wheel. Cream & maroon exterior 
finish. Available now. Picture on request. Will accept best 
offer over $5000. County Library, County Building, Mus- 
kegon, MI 49440. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CATALOGER. Woman, over 20 years experience in univer- 
sity, special, & public libraries, desires change. Good lin- 
guis: French, German, ltalian, Span'sh. Prefers academic 
library in mountain states Write B-468-W. 

CATALOGER or specialist in Latin American material, male, 
25. Library science degree from an Argentine university 
in 1967, 5 years experience, technical and reference ser- 
vices. Write B-473-W. 

CATALOGER, male, age 30; MLS; MA {French literature), 
10 years study French, 6 Spanish, 2 German, 3 Russian; 8 
months residence in France; 3 years experience university 
cataloging, Dewe and LC. Seeks permanent 
9-month-a-year or "time position їз USA or Canada. 
Available fall 1968. Write Ken Morris, 1512 W. Bradley 
Av., Apt. C, Peoria, IL 61606. 

QUALIFIED woman librarian, over 20 years experience in 
university, special, & public libraries to relocate. Linguist: 
French, German, italian, Spanish. Dry climate. Write B- 
475-W. 

MAN, 43, experienced cataloger. MLS. Desires position, ei- 
ther public or academic library. No geographical prefer- 
ence. Write B-476-W. 

DIPLOMAT'S widow, graduate librarian, accredited school, 
experience reference and order work, seeks public library 
position in congenial community. Write B-477-W. 

LIBRARIAN, female, MLS, experience, desires reference po- 
sition in academic or public library in Atlanta or Dallas. 
Available fall 1968. Write B-478-W. 

LIBRARY director, MALS from ALA-accredited university 
more than 2 years experience, seeks administrative posi- 
tion as head of regional, public, or small college library. 
Credentials [resume and references) furnished. Write B- 
479-W. 

WOMAN, 23 years experience in medical and chemical 
libraries; with certificate in library techniques, wishes a 
position as library technician in or near the Washington, 
D.C. area. Write B-480-W, 


Academic Library 
Administration 


HEAD colafog librarian with experience ot the university or 
research library level and the ability to direct staff of 
professionals and assistants. Starting salary at least 
$12,000. New building, good fringe benefits. Write Har- 
din Craig, Jr., Ln., Rice University, Houston 77001. 

THE University of Doyton is seeking a qualified person for 
the position of head of the serials depariment. Serials 
and periodicals collection totals more than 3800 titles 
and is being developed in depth as well. This is a chal- 
lenging position allowing self determination. А new 
$4,700,000 building is planned for the near future. Salary’ 
open. TIAA, Faculty status with rank nor tied to position. 
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Other usual benefits. Requirements: 5th-year degree, а 
least 3 years experience as serials assistant in a larg 
university library or as head of a small or medium-size 
university. Send resume to Bro. Raymond Н. Магіке 
S.M., Dir. of Univ. Ls., University of Dayton 45409. 

HEAD librarian. Person chosen will organize move of smal 
college tibrary (36,000 volumes) into new facility and wil 
plan and direct rapid and vigorous growth which mov 
will allow. Salary $9000-$11,000. Apply Robert V. Cra! 
mer, Pres., Northland College, Ashland, W1 54806. 

SERIALS [ibrarian to head division in rapidly growing stat 
univ. lib. Required: 5th-yr. degree from accred. lib. sch. 
2 yrs. exp. with serials. Offered: $7700-$8000, dependi 
ing on exp. Equivalent faculty rank. Excellent fringe Беле 
fits, good working conditions (and new lib. bldg. now i 
planning stage}. Lovely country, near skiing and othe| 
outdoor recreation. Position open now, can hold unti 
Jon. 1. Write E. Oboler, Univ. Ln., idaho State Univer! 
sity L., Pocatello 83201. 

UNDERGRADUATE librarian, $10,000-$12,000, dependin 
on qualifications. Miami University, founded in 1809, ha 
an enrollment of 11,000 and a library of over 500,00 
volumes ond offers accredited doctorates in 8 subjects 
Oxford is a sylvan university town near Hueston Wood 
state park and 35 miles northwest of Cincinnati. Apply t 
John Weatherford, Assoc. Dir. & Univ. Ln., Miami Uni 
versity, Oxford, OH 45056. 

HEAD, reserve book department. 5th-year library school de 
gree. Some graduate work and some knowledge of fo 
eign languages desirable. At [east 3 years relevant ex 
perience. Ability to supervise and coordinate all activitie 
of the department, to consult effectively with the faculty 
to respond constructively to student needs. Personal cha 
acteristics: energy, resourcefulness, tactfulness, imaginal 
tion. Salary open. Apply to University Librarian, North 
western University Library, Evanston, IL 60201. 

THE State University of New York, College at Brockport in 
vites applications to fill the position of director of librar 
services. Located 15 miles from Rochester, New Yor! 
Unique opportunity to recruit professional staff and pla 
new 500,000-volume library. Interest in automated librar 
system. Rapidly expanding graduate and undergraduat 
programs. Present working staff of approximately 30. Т 
tally paid retirement (TIAA with CREF or New Yor 
State], month vacation, other liberal fringe benefits. Ph 
desirable +- experience. Salary open. Apply Gordon 
Allen, V-P for Academic Affairs, State University College 
Brockport, NY 14420. 

SOCIAL science librarian. A new position. To head up 
newly established social science division at the faste: 
growing university library in western Michigan. We ar 
interested in an imaginative working administrator-biblio: 
rapher, who can develop collections, deal with facult 
and students, and able to train supporting staff. This i 
an opportunity to work in a unique public service areal 
Plenty of room for creative and imaginative ideas to b 
introduced. Faculty rank and faculty status. Salary ope 
and competitive. Generous fringe benefits, Kalamazoo i| 
a pleasant sity and a cultural center itself. Has excellen| 
freeway connections in all directions and is 2 hours drivin: 
time from such major cities as Detroit and Chicago. Positio 
available after September 1, 1968. Please send your applica| 
tion and curriculum vitae or call Peter Spyers-Duran, Dir 
of Ls., Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, MI 49001 
tel.: 616-383-1847. 


Academic Library 
Library School 


LADY or gentleman to be associate professor of library sci: 
ence, with an ALA-accredited MLS, and with a secon 
master's degree [or doctorate). We need an additiona 
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faculty member to augment our newly instituted cegree 
program: Associate of Arts in Library Technology. We 
offer an academic-year contract, summers optional, com- 
plete faculty status, a myriad of possibilities for you—to 
teach in your subject area, to direct A-V section, to 
teach library technologies, to accept an assignment in 
the library, еїс.; your talent will create your duties. If 
you hold the above degrees (as do all our department 
members), we will not only appreciate your qualifica- 
tions, we think you will appreciate this college's adminis- 
tration. Write to Bruce Harrison, Chmn., Department of 
Library Science, College of Southern Idaho, Twin Falls 
83301. 


Academic Library 
Aultiple 


AW Library. New positions open for experienced librari- 
ans {public services, documents, serials, cataloging}. Ex- 
perience in c law library not required. We offer an op- 
portunity to specialize. Liberal salary and benefits. Pleas- 
ant community. For more information, write Richard G. 
Hutchins, Dir., Library, University of iowa, lowa City 
52240. 

NISCONSIN State University, Whitewater, seeks candi- 
dates for positions: Assistant cataloger. Salary range 
from $8000-$8700 for academic year with opportunity 
for summer position at % of academic year salary. MSLS 
required, and successful cataloging experience in Library 
of Congress classification system -+ reading knowledge of 
foreign languages desirable. Service to begin September 
1, 1968. Assistant acquisitions librarion, to work under 
the supervision of the head of the acquisitions depart- 
ment. Salary range from $7600-$8500 for academic year 
with opportunity for summer position at 36 of ccademic 
year salary. Master's degree in the field and successful 
library experience. Service to begin September 1, 1968. 
Professional librarians have academic rank ага privi- 
leges, university retirement system, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 
sick leave, social security, and included in state retire- 
ment. Excellent working conditions in new, air-condi- 
tioned building with cooperative faculty. Write Stith M. 
Cain, Dir. of Ls., Wisconsin State University, Whitewater, 
WI 53190. 

KM ACANCIES exist at McMaster University Library, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, Canada, on several professional levels for 
graduate librarians. Beginning salaries are at а minimun 
of $7000 and range upwards, depending on responsibili- 
ties and special skills. Requests for interviews are invited. 
Apply to Dorothy Davidson, Asst. Ln., Mills Memorial Li- 
brary. 

MICHIGAN, University of, Ann Arbor. Experienced grodu- 
ate librarians: 1} Descriptive & subject cataloger {includ- 
ing classifying), descriptive and subject cataloging of mi- 
crofilm copies of books in Short-Title Catalogue of Books 

. 1475-1640 {half time); classifies and assigns subject 
headings to books in subject fields and European lan- 
guages where competent (ҺаН-Нте), ^ beginning 
$8000-$9000; 2) subject cataloger & classifier in subject 
fields and European languages where competert; 5 years 
of professional library experience required, preierobly in- 
cluding 2 years of subject cataloging experience; begin- 
ning $10,200-$11,600. Apply to Marjorie M. Tompkins, 
Pers., University Library. The University of Michigan is an 
equal opportunity employer. 

CAREERS for young and ambitious library school graduates 
with strong academic backgrounds in a major university 
library in а pleasant, Midwestern town. Vacanzies in the 
acquisitions, cataloging, government publications, and se- 
ria! departments, and in the education, mathematics, and 
medical libraries. Faculty status and exceptional fringe 
benefits including social security, TIAA (15% plan], and 


life, disability, and major medical increases. Starting sal- 
aries from $7700-$9000. Apply fo the Director, University 
of lowa Libraries, lowa City 52240. 


VIRGINIA Polytechnic Institute has openings for a refer- 


ence librarian and catalogers. 5ih-year degree from 
AlA-accredited library school required. Salary range 
$6700-$8400, depending on experience. Apply to Frank 
C. Shirk, L. Dir., V.P.1., Blacksburg, VÀ 24061. 


Academic Library 


Services 
WISCONSIN State University, Whitewater, seeks candidate 


for position: Acting assistant reserve librarian, to work 
under the supervision of the head of the circulation and 
reserve department. Salary range from $7600-$8500 for 
academic year with opportunity for summer position at 26 
of academic year salary. Master's degree in the field re- 
quired. Library experience desirable. Service to begin 
September 1, 1968. Professional librarians have academic 
rank and privileges, university retirement system, Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield, sick leave, social security, and in- 
cluded in state retirement. Excellent working conditions 
in new, air-conditioned building with cooperative faculty. 
Write Stith N. Cain, Dir. of Ls., Wisconsin State Univer- 
sity, Whitewater, WI 53190. 


SCIENCE librarian. Oakland University requires a science 


librarian who will be responsible for science reference 
services, will assist in the selecticn and building of the 
science collection, and will mointain liaison with science 
faculty. А bachelor's degree with п science concentration 
and a master's degree in librarianship from an accredited 
school are required. The salary range is $8500-$10,000, 
depending on education and experience. Kresge Library is 
located 25 miles from Detroit in beautiful surroundings. 
Send resume to W. Royce Butler, Univ. Ln, Oakland 
University, Rochester, Ml 48063. 


REFERENCE librarion. Professional degree required, some 


experience desirable. Salary open, depending on back- 
ground. Faculty rank and privileges. State teachers retire- 
ment, social security, group insurance. Month vacation, 
New building, rapidly growing collection reclassifying to 
LC. In heart of recreational areos. Position open now. 
Apply with credentials to Director of Libraries, State Uni- 
versity, Bozeman, MT 59715. 


WISCONSIN State University, Whitewater, seeks candidate 


for position: Acting assistant reference librarian, to work 
under the supervision of the head of the reference de- 
partment, Salary range from $7600-$8500 for academic 
year with opportunity for summer position at of aca- 
demic year salary. Master's degree in the field required. 
library experience desirable. Service to begin September 
1, 1968. Professional librarians have academic rank and 
privileges, university retirement system, Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, sick leave, social security, and included in state 
retirement. Excellent working conditions in new, air- 
conditioned building with cocperative faculty. Write 
Stith M. Cain, Dr. of Ls., W sconsin State University, 
Whitewater, WI 53190. 


CATALOGER, $7600 and up, depending on qualifications. 


Miami University, founded in 1809, has an enrollment of 
11,000 and a library of over 560,000 volumes and offers 
accredited doctorates in 8 subjects. Oxford is a sylvon 
university town near Hueston Woods state park and 35 
miles northwest of Cincinnati, Apply to John Weather- 
ford, Assoc. Dir. & Univ. Ln., Miami University, Oxford, 
OH 45056, 


UNIVERSITY of Toronto Library. First assistant for order 


department. Must be capable of becoming acting head 
during academic year 1968-69 when present head is on 
leave. Book budget opproximately $1.7 million. Must be 
graduate of accredited library school with experience in 
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acquisition and ability to supervise staff of 50. Salary ac- 
cording to qualifications and experience. Apply to Chief 
librarian, University of Toronto, Ontario 5, Can. 

AN expanding private college needs an assistant librarian. 
Duties include bibliographic searching, compiling monthly 
records, assisting in the supervision of student assistants, 
and processing of Library of Congress catalog cards. 
Bachelor's degree required, with courses in library sci- 
ence and audio-visual instruction desirable. Liberal fringe 
benefits. Position available September 1968. Starting sal- 
ary $6000. Apply Head Librarian, Pestalozzi, Froebel 
Teachers College, Chicago 60601. 

REFERENCE librarian or head of readers services for a vital 
liberal arts college library. Attractive, competitive salary 
for a well-qualified person. Apply to John R. May, Ln., 
Van Zoeren Library, Hope College, Holland, MI 48423. 


Academic Library 
Technical Processing 


CATALOGER needed at Middlebury College to direct re- 
classification of collection of 170,000 volumes from 
Dewey to LC. Some recataloging also involved. Experi- 
ence in LC classification essential, also good knowledge 
of cataloging principles; knowledge of modern foreign 
languages desirable. Usual benefits; generous vacation. 
For further information write J. R. McKenna, Ln., Middle- 
bury College Library, Middlebury, VT 05753. 

SLAVIC cataloger with several years of cataloging experi- 
ence, preferably including experience іп cataloging 
Slavic materials, to perform descriptive and subject cata- 
loging and classification for Slavic language books and 
serials, $9000-$10,200 a year. Apply to Marjorie M. 
Tompkins, Pers., University of Michigan Library, Ann 
Arbor 48104. University of Michigan is an equal opportu- 
nity employer. 

SERIALS cataloger with experience at the university library 
level and with LC classification. Knowledge of languages 
desirable. Starting salary of $800 a month. Houston cost 
of living lowest of any major city. Write Hardin Craig, 
Jr., Ln., Rice University, Houston 77001. 

ASSISTANT cotologer: 4-year-old rapidly growing univer- 
sity, new $2,500,000 building. MLS + experience, prefer- 
ably with LC. Salary $8500—$9000. Send resume to 
Aaron |. Michelson, Hd. Ln., University of South Ala- 
Бата, Mobile 36608. 

ASSISTANT cataloger (with some work in reference) in lib- 
eral arts college library located in beautiful and historic 
tural setting near eastern metropolitan centers. Partici- 
pant in active 10-college library cooperative program. 
5th-year library degree. Salary depends on qualifications 
and experience. Attractive fringe benefits. Apply Mrs. Lil- 
lian Н. Smoke, Ln., Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, PA 
17325. 

ASSISTANT catalog librarian for monographic catalog sec- 
tion of large university library. Duties include: supervision 
of nonprofessionals using LC copy; original catalog in LC 
classification. Requirements: 5th-year library degree, mini- 
mun of 1 year previous catalog experience ond educa- 
tion. Good benefits, faculty status. Send vita and 3 refer- 
ences to Personnel Librarian, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity Library, University Park, PA 16802. 

CATALOGING librarian for rapidly growing state univ. lib. 
Required: 5th-yr. lib. degree from accred. lib. sch., 
knowledge and use of LC classification, reading knowl- 
edge of one for. lang. Offered: $7700-$8000, depending 
on exp. Equivalent faculty rank. Excellent fringe benefits, 
good working conditions {and new lib. bldg. now in 
planning stage}. Lovely country, near skiing and other 
outdoor recreation. Position open now, can hold until 
Jan. 1. Write E. Oboler, Univ. Ln., Idaho State Univer- 
sity L., Pocatello 83201. 
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Government Library 
Administration 


ASSISTANT director, technical services division, Oregon 
State Library, librarian 5. Located in Salem, capital city 
of 67,000 midst scenic, rolling hills and abundance of 
Oregon's Willamette Valley. Opportunity for professional 
growth and challenge in important position os assistant 
to technical services director and with primary responsi- 
bility for work of an active documents/serials section. 
Builds documents collection and does consultant work 
with Oregon's state depository libraries. Assists in plan- 
ning for automation of serials. Qualifications: MLS de- 
gree and 4 years of experience, including work with doc- 
uments. Salary: $9120-$10,980, depending on qualifica. 
tions. Apply to Oregon State Library, Salem 97310. 


Government Library 
Services 


CONSULTANT IL. Salary range $9420-$12,180. 5-yeors ex- 
perience. Degree from ALA-accredited library school. To 
supervise direct service program in 15 counties. 2 50-ft 
trailers in use in 9 counties on 8-hour, 3-week schedule. 
Collection and staff housed їп Charleston. Staff of 4 work 
with trailers. Total staff of 8 to work with 12 libraries 
ond trailers. Library with a budget of $81,500. Staff and 
operation costs from state agency budget. A civil service 
agency. Usual fringe benefits. Apply Personnel Officer, 
West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 Quarrier St, 
Charleston, WV 25311. 

OREGON State Library opening. Oregon has need of an 
experienced reference research specialis! (librarian 3) in 
the science and technology field to help the state library 
meet the challenge of building, maintaining, and making 
available a collection that will support informed govern- 
ment in the conduct of its affairs. Additionally, this refer- 
ence librarian supervises selection of supplementary 
materials, in the science ond technology field, for other 
libraries and individuals without library service. Position 
requirements: MLS degree, diplomatic public relations 
sense, knowledge of accepted library administration, 
practices, and techniques, and 2 years of professional li- 
brary experience, preferably in science and technology. 
Salary $8040-$9720, depending on qualifications. Apply 
Oregon State Library, Salem 97310; tel.: 364-2171, Ext. 
308. 

LIBRARIAN IV. Salary range $9900-$12,780. 6 years ex- 
perience, preferably in academic, public, or state library 
agency. Degree from ALA-accredited library school. To 
coordinate activities under Title II], LSCA, and to super- 
vise professional and semi-professional staff involved in 
reference, bibliography, and acquisitions at the state 
agency level. À civil service agency. Usual fringe bene- 
fits. Apply Personnel Officer, West Virginia Library Com- 
mission, 2004 Quarrier St., Charleston, WV 25311. 


Government Library 
Technical Processing 


LIBRARIAN II: $8040-$10,440. Cataloger. 2 years experi- 
ence. Degree from AlA-cccredited library school. To 
work with state agency collector and under supervision of 
librarian IV, coordination for activities under Title IH, 
LSCA. A civil service agency. Usual fringe benefits. Apply 
Personnel Office. West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 
Quarrier St. Charleston, WV 25311. 

UNIQUE catalog center, serving public, university, school, 
special, and state libraries, using both DDC ond 1C, 
needs catologer with interest in service applications of 
technical processes. Good work organization leaves 
professional work for catalogers, while core of 35 people 
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in processing use machines and new techniques for pro- 
cessing 160,000 volumes annually. Degree from ALA-ac- 
credited library school. Attractive fringe benefits, $7176— 
9776. Send applications to Georgia Coffin, Hc., State 
library Catalog Center, 1434 W. 5 Av., Grandview 
Heights (Columbus), OH 43212. 


Public Library 
Administration 


ASSISTANT library director: in с progressive community of 
40,000, locoted in the NY metropolitan area. 35-hour 
week, 4 weeks vacation, and other general fringe bene- 
fits. MLS required, with ability 1o write, develop pro- 
grams, and capable of handling administrative duties. 
Salary open. Apply to Henry Thomas, Free Public Library, 
10-10 Fair Lawn Av., Fair Lawn, NJ 07410 

HEAD librarian for growing Chicago suburb of 15,000. Pres- 
ent staff includes full-time children's librarian. Opportu- 
nity to assist in building-expansion program from the be- 
ginning. Salary open, usual benetits, degree required. 
Write B-445. 

LIBRARY administrator, with MSLS degree and experience. 
University community of 36,000 part of metropo itan area 
of 150,000 in heart of summer and winter sports and va- 
cation country. Head library staff of 10, bock budget 
$13,000, annual circulation 208,000. Liberal fringe bene- 
fits including hospitalization, insurance, retirement, sick 
leave, month vacation. Starting salary $9000. Apply Per- 
sonnel Committee, Public Library Board, 1204 Hammond 
Av., Superior, WI 54880. 

HEAD of children's services to supervise 2 departments, one 
of a separate Junior High Room. Annual circulation. of 
both departments, 242,000; staff equivalent to 7 full time. 
Professionally trained, with a minimum of 5 years experi- 
ence, preferably some administrative. Current salary 
$8500-$9500, depending on qualifications. Recently re- 
modeled, modern building; children's wing new in 1965. 
North Shere community of 31,600 on Lake Michigan, 16 
miles from Chicago's Loop, adjacent to Northwestern 
University. Send resume to Helen Siniff, Ln., Public Li- 
brary, Wilmette, IL. 

HEAD librarian, MLS degree from ALA-accredited school re- 
quired. Growing community of 32,000. High, dry climate. 
Send resume, salary requirements. Expansion program in 
the planring. Apply Mrs. Alan Antweil, Public Library, 
Hobbs, NM 88240. 

COUNTY librarian for Northern California, 70 miles north 
of Sacramento. To administer Butte County L brary with 
headquarters in Oroville, serving 80,000 people through 
8 branches, 4 stations, and a bookmobile. 140,000 vol- 
umes, 500,000 circulation. Operating budget $310,000; 
$70,000 for books. Will participate in new North Sacra- 
mento Valley Library Cooperative System for which Butte 
County Library will be a reference center. Qualifications: 
library degree from AlA-accredited school, 5 years in- 
creasingly responsible library experience, county librari- 
an's certificate {or prospect of acquiring ore within 6 
months cf appointment}. Salary: $997-$1087. Apply: Clif- 
ton Mickelson, County Administration Office, Court 
House, Oroville, CA 95965. 

HEAD librarian. Public Library, Northbrook, Illinois. Grow- 
ing North Shore Chicago suburb of 20,000. A $1,100,000 
new building under construction designed ultimately to 
house 105,000 volumes -+ audiovisual facilities. 1968-69 
book budget $39,000, 1969-70 book budget $57,000. Li- 
brary degree and appropriate professional and adminis- 
trative experience required. Salary range $10,500-$13,500, 
-+ liberal benefits. Apply Douglas Downey, Pres., Library 
Boord, 2236 Maple Av., Northbrook, IL 60062. 

HEAD of children's depariment. Serving a city of 50,000 
within easy access to the cultural centers of Lansing, Ann 


Arbor, Detroit, Toledo. 5th-year library school! degree re- 
quired. Starting salary $7627. Retirement, social security, 
sick leave, vacation, hospitalization. Apply Mr. Clare H. 
Sergeant, Dir., Public Library, Jackson, MI 49201. 

HEAD librarian for public library in college town of 21,690. 
Member of an 8-county library system. Building-expansion 
program being considered. MLS ond administrative ex- 
perience desirable. Social security, state retirement plan, 
4 weeks vacation, and sick leave. Salary open. Apply 
Mrs. John B. Wright, 36 Westwood PI., Jacksonville, IL 
62650. 

WANTED: city librarian to direct, supervise, plan, orga- 
nize, and coordinate all library activities for a city of 
40,000 population. Requirements: graduation from a li- 
brary school of recognized standing -+ several years of 
professional experience. Virginia certification desirable. 
Salary range $7758-$9942. Fringe benefits. Apply to 
Drawer 1, Room 205, City Hall, Petersburg, VA 23803. 

HEAD librarian, county seat of 10,500 seeks qualified enthu- 
siastic librarian. Attractive library, retirement, 4 weeks 
vacation, 15 days sick leave. Sclary in accordnace with 
experience. Write Marvin Humphrey, Pres., Champaign 
County Library Board, Urbana, OH 43078. 

SUPERVISOR of technical processes, assistant director II. 
Western New York Library System, with headquarters in 
Niagara Falls, needs an experienced, competent adminis- 
trator to supervise the cataloging and processing of li- 
brary materials, -]- a Union Cctalog for its 19 member 
libraries ond contracting libraries, including both a uni- 
versity and a local college. Requirements: 4 years of sat- 
isfactory professional experience in a library of recog- 
nized standing, 3 years of which shall have been in the 
field of technical processing, acquired after the issuance 
of the professional certificate, and 5 years of college 
training in a college or university recognized by the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, 1 year of which must 
have been professional library training in a recognized 
library school; or any equivalent combination of experi- 
ence and training sufficient to indicate ability to do the 
work. Salary range $12,000-$13,800 in 5 steps. Full hos- 
pitalization paid, 23 days vacation, sick leave, New York 
State retirement, social security, 35-hour work week. For 
further information write J. W. Hurkett, Dir., Nioga Li- 
brary System, 2510 Seneca Av., Niagara Falls, NY 14305. 

SERVICE-conscious librarian, with initiative, to head cata- 
loging department. City of 43,000, 35 miles north of Bos- 
ton, near seashore and mountains. New building to open 
in the fall of '68. LS degree required. $6800-$8000. 
Write Robert J. Vigeant, Ln., Public Library, Haverhill, 
MA 01830. 

PUBLIC library director for pleasant, cultured university 
community. Progressive, elected library board. Building 
program: consultant reported, archilect retained. 1968 
salary, $7500; 1969 salory range, $8500-$9500. 5th-year 
LS degree or equivalent experience required. Send re- 
sume to Public Library, 205 Broadwoy, Normal, iL 61761. 

HEAD librarian, MLS degree, with or without experience. 
Library serves a progressive county seat town of 13,500 
in north central Indiana, with unusual cultural and recre- 
ational facilities. Expansion program and remodeling or 
new building in planning. Salary open. Apply Mrs. Carl 
Schmalzried, 1342 Pike St., Wabash, IN 46992. . 

GAINESVILLE, Florida, the university city has a career posi- 
tion open for a librarian 11 to be head of technical processes 
department. Requires library science degree with some 
professional experience. Salary range $6781-$8237 an- 
nually. Salary plan now under review. Starting salary 
based on qualifications. Outsianding employee benefits. 
Area offers wonderful year-round living conditions with a 
great variely of cultural and recreational facilities. Write 
К. С. Corriveau, Pers. Dir., City Hall, Gainesville, FL 
32601. 
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FRIENDLY town, cooperctive board of trustees, congenial 
staff offer challenging opportunity to individual as head 
librarian to exercise initiative and energy in developing 
28,000-volume library into expanding vital part of com- 
munity. Library and bookmobile serve county of 30,000. 
$40,000 budget. Member Regional system. 4 full-time 
nonprofessional staff members. LS degree + some experi- 
ence preferred. Maturity an asset. Salary depends on 
qualifications. Write Thomas А. Young, Pres., Bd. of Trs., 
Graves County Public Library, 6 & College St., Mayfield, 
KY 40266. · 

ASSISTANT director or children's librarian. MLS, N.Y. 
state certification. 2 years minimum administrative or su- 
pervisory experience required. Beginning salary to $9500, 
depending on qualifications. 371,-һг. week. Apply Susan 
M. Thurber, Dir., Port Jefferson Free Library, 201 E. Main 
St., Port Jefferson, NY 11777. 

HEAD librarian: Opportunity to gain experience planning 
new million dollar main library building. Excellent retire- 
ment plan, month vacation, other benefits including liv- 
ing 30 minutes from St. Louis, Mo. Graduate degree re- 
quired. Send resume stating salary desired to Mrs. Paul 
H. Buxton, Pers. Chmn., Hayner Public Library, 401 Stote 
St., Alton, IL 62002. 

CITY librarian, Porterville, California. (Library serves ap- 
proximately 40,000 population.) Salary range $716-$891, 
depending on qualifications. Prefer librarianship degree 
and credential, with supervisory experience. Experience 
will be considered in lieu of degree or creden'íal if per- 
tinent. City is cultural and commercial center for a large 
agricultural and outdoor recreational area. Apply Board 
of Library Trustees, Public Library, 41 W. Thurman St., 
Porterville, CA 93257. 

LIBRARY administrator with MLS degree and experience. 
Community of 46,000, head library staff of 9. Bcok budget 
$22,000; annual circulation 136,000. Execellent fringe bene- 
fits. Month vacation. Salary $10,000-$12,000 negotiable, 
based on experience. Able to employ immediately. Send 
resume and salary requirements to Roger J. McKee, 102 
Burnside Ct., Michigan City, IN. 

DIRECTOR for public library in rapidly growing Chicago 
suburb, with population of 27,000. Library statistics: 
37,000 books, 225,000 circulation, 30-member staff, $164,000 
budget. Needed: an energetic and far-sighted individual to 
supplement and carry through a program for a new library 
building and to develop the book collection. Qualifications: 
degree from an accredited library school and some admin- 
istrative or supervisory experience. Salary: $10,000 or 
higher, based on education and experience. Forward cre- 
dentials to: Mrs. Mabel Eilering, Sec., Public Library, 291 
N. Marion, Palatine, IL 60067. 

CHILDREN'S librarion. Capable of full charge of children's 
room in a beautiful, centrally located city of 28,000. Start- 
ing salary based on qualifications. Ranges now from $6516— 
$8724 [expected to increase by 10/1 to $6840-$9156). MLS 
& U.S. citizenship required. Apply to City Librarian, Public 
Library, Lodi, CA 95240. 


Public Library 
Multiple 


RED BANK, New Jersey's brand new library needs addi- 
tional staff: adult, children's, and technical services li- 
brarions. Library science degree and New Jersey certifi- 
cation required. Salary from $6500. Generous fringe ben- 
efits, Apply to Director, 84 W. Front St., Red Bank, NJ 
07701. 

CHILDREN'S librarians. Children's librarian 1l, first assis- 
tant in children's department requires 2 years of experi- 
ence after library degree. Starting salary $8592-$9456 
with 8 years experience. Maximum of $10,224. Beginning 
children's librarian 1 with 5 years experience starts at 
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$7680-$8208. Maximum of $9456. Increases were expected 
on July 1, 1968. Fringe benefits include $5000 life insur- 
ance, 20 days vacation, $200 paid toward Blue Cross 
and/or other health insurance. Apply to John А. Oliver, 
Asst. Dir., Public Library, 1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, MI 
48502. 

TWO positions open now. 1) Central library librarian to 
administer central library; 2) branch library supervisor to 
supervise 13 branch libraries. Must have master's degree 
from accredited library school and a minimum of 2 years 
experience. Salary $7761-$9003 in 3 annual steps. Apply 
Eudocia Stratton, 1400 North West Av., Jackson, MI 
49202. i 

BEGINNING librarians: business & industry, art, music, and 
drama, and general reading departments. Library degree 
but no experience necessary, although courses or back- 
ground in specific subject areas desirable. Salary 
$7680-$8208 with 5 years experience. Maximum of 
$9456. New increased salary scale effective July 1. $5000 
free life insurance, 20 days vacation, $200 toward Blue 
Cross and/or other health insurance. Apply to J. A. 
Oliver, Asst. Dir., Public Library, 1026 E. Kearsley St., 
Flint, MI 48502. 

SAN BERNARDINO County, California: Senior librarians 
and librarians are needed to head branch libraries in 
this growing resort area. Degree and 24 units from an 
accredited library school needed. No experience, 
$573-$696; 2 years experience, $631-$767. Apply Per- 
sonnel Department, San Bernardino County, 316 Mt. View 
Àv., San Bernardino, CA 92401. 

JUNIOR librarians {2 openings) in central library of 
3-county system located in year-round recreation center 
on Lake Champlain, 63 miles from Montreal. 1) Children's 
librarian, responsible for selection of juvenile materials, 
reader service, and reference work with children, story 
hours, book talks, service to schools. А new position with 
opportunity to develop creative programs and services. 2) 
General servizes librarian to engage in readers advisory 
and reference service and other varied professional du- 
ties. Excellent opportunity for a recent library school 
graduate. Beginning salary for both positions, $7000. 
Usual benefits. MLS and eligibility for New York State 
Provisional certificate. No experience necessary. Send re- 
sumes to Verna L. Pungitore, Dir., Public Library, P.O. 
Box 570, Plattsburgh, NY 12901. 

DENVER Public Library, 2 positions. Cataloger, librarian 
IH, $614-$802. 3 years professional experience in cata- 
loging (Dewey classificotion work preferred]. Conserva- 
tion specialist, librarian П, $575-$751. 1 year profes- 
sional experience. Prefer background in conservation or 
related fields (biology, zoology, еіс.). Good fringe benefits 
including annual merit increase and salary scale review. 
Send resume to Personnel Officer, Public Library, 1357 
Broadway, Denver 80203. 

TWO professional vacancies, assistant library director and 
branch librarian. Assistant should also be able to handle 
the cataloging. The salary is above $10,000, depending 
on qualifications. The branch librarian's salary starts at 
$8983. These positions offer challenging opportunities in a 
growing community. Excellent fringe benefits, including re- 
tirement. Send complete resume and reference to Director 
of Personnel, City Hall Annex, Anchorage, AK 99501. 

METROPOLITAN Cooperative Library System needs refer- 
ence project coordinator to supervise and ossist in evalu- 
ation and coordination of reference collections and services 
of 12 member libraries; to assume administrative super- 
vision of the reference and clerical staff of the project. 
Graduation from accredited library school. At least 6 years 
of professional experience preferably with reference service 
in a public library. Some experience in a cooperative li- 
brary system is desirable. Salary $15,000. Reference librar- 
ian to work with project coordinator in carrying ovt on- 
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going projects to answer reference questions and coordin- 
ate interlibrary loan. Salary $10,000. Graduation from 
accredited library school with at least 2 years experience 
as reference librarian preferably in public library. Some 
experience in a cooperative library system is desirable. For 
application and further information, write to William L. 
Emerson, Chmn., Metropolitan Cooperative Library System, 
Palos Verdes Library District, 27650 Deep Valley Dr., Palos 
Verdes Peninsula, СА 92074. 

YOUNG adult, head, responsible for department in large 
branch; supervise a staff of 2. MLS degree required, +- 
3 years experience, $7944-$11,517. Adult services, young 
adult and children's librarians, MLS degree, 1 year of 
experience, $7665-$10,585; no experience, $7300. Liberal 
fringe benefits include 24 days of annual leave, 12 days 
of sick leave each year, paid holidays, retirement. Send 
resume to the Personnel Director, Prince George's County 
Memorial Library, 6532 Adelphi Rd., Hyattsville, MD 20782. 

LIBRARIANS. World's largest resort city needs 2 profes- 
sional librarians. Pleasant working conditions. Delightful 
climate. Excellent salary. Write Mrs. М. С. Beda, L. Dir., 
Bayside Library, 936 Independence BI., Virginia Beach, 
VA 23455. 

YOUR interest in professional service and growth can be 
stimulatec by employment at the Pawtucket (R.l.) Public 
Library and Regional Library Center. Operations actively 
combine “he best of traditional and nontraditional opera- 
tions, are headquartered in a handsome, air-conditioned 
building. Librarians are needed for work with materials 
selection, technical services, bookmobile, and children. 
$6110-$7436. Head of adult services. $7436-$9048. Also 
regional coordinator, to plan and direct services of North- 
em interrelated Library System. Salary open. Please write 
or call R. W. Robbins, Dir. 


Public Library 
Services 


CHILDREN'S librarian for Swampscott Public Library. Beauti- 
ful, sea-cost, residential town about 9 miles north of Bos- 
ion. Salary range $6500-$7900. Paid vacation, Blue 
Cross, retirement plan. MLS and experience required. 
Write Board of Trustees, Swampscott Public Library, 
Swampscott, MA 01907. 

REFERENCE assistant needed for Lorain, Ohio, Public Li- 
brary. Lorain is Ohio's 11th largest city and is located 
on the shore of Lake Erie. Nearby Cleveland offers many 
cultural activities. MLS required. Experience unnecessary. 
22 days vacation, sick leave, usual holidays, state retire- 
ment, Blue Cross-Blue Shield available. Salary $6500- 
$7300. Send resume to Richard E. Willson, Dir., Public 
Library, 351 Sixth St., Lorain, OH 44052. 

LIBRARIAN I, central reference department. 5th-year |i- 
brary degree required. Salary range $6720-$3452, begin- 
ning salary depending on experience. Annual 5% incre- 
ments for satisfactory service; 22 days vecation, sick 
leave cumulative to 960 hours, state retirement plan, 
health insurance paid by city. Apply Rose Mosigian, Asst. 
Dir., Gilbert M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, WI 53140. 

COORDINATOR to administer new enthusiastic multimem- 
ber public library system in California's North Sacra- 
mento Valley. Tremendous opportunity and challenge. 
Reference and bookmobile LSCA grants possible. Head- 
quarters of 28,000 sq. mi. System in Chico, 90 miles 
north of Sacramento. ALA-accredited degree -+ at least 5 
years appropriate experience, including 2 years in ad- 
ministrative capacity. Salary $13,500, traveling expenses 
and per diem, -]- moving allowance. Begin September 1, 
1968. Interviews may be arranged at Chico. Apply Office 


of the Coordinator, North Sccramento Valley Library 
Cooperative System, 341 Broadway, Rm. 309, Chico, CA 
95926. 


AMERICA’S northwest playland needs dedicated, experi- 


enced consultants to help develop Oregon's public li- 
brary services. 3 years public library experience, some 
administrative preferred. Salary range now $8760-$10,560 
{appointment at an intermediate step is dependent on quali- 
fications and experience]. Your competence and skills are 
needed in Oregon, the sportsman's paradise, where indus- 
try, education, and recreation are all close by. Apply to 
the Oregon State Library, State Library Building, Salem 
97310. 


GENERAL assistant to work in catalog and reference de- 


partments in busy library. MLS or equivalent preferred. 4 
weeks vacation, sick leave, 11 holidays, paid hospitaliza- 
tion and major medical. Salary range starting $592. Lu- 
cille Gcttry, Public Library, Rochester, MN 55901. 


CONSULTANT 1i: $9420-$12,180. 5 years experience. Each 


additional 6 months of experience qualifies for an addi- 
tional step in pay grade. (Budget for 1968-69 allows up 
io 4th step, $10,980.) Degree from AlA-accredited library 
school. Supervisor of the Book Express Area. Staff in- 
cludes 8 employees who operate a mobile service by 
tractor-railer to the larger trading centers without library 
service. A dual responsibility of the office is a program 
of advice and assistance by “Book Credit" to 12 local 
libraries in a 14-county area. The supervisor would be 
expected to provide in-service training for librarians and 
also travel to visit libraries 0 assist them with local 
problems. А Civil Service agency. (No written examina- 
fion.] Usual fringe benefits. Apply Personnel Officer, 
West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 Quarrier St, 
Charleston, WV 25311. 


REFERENCE librarion for rapidly expanding services of 


adult department in area reference library 20 minutes 
from New York City. Excellent fringe benefits; new air- 
conditioned building. Starting salary from $7200-$9000, 
depending on experience. MLS from ALA-accredited li- 
brary school, U.S. citizenship required. Send resume to 
John D. Shine, Asst., Dir., Johnson Free Public Library, 
275 Moore St., Hackensack, NJ 07601. 


CHILDREN'S librarian for North Shore library serving over 


30,000. 5th-year LS degree required. 4 weeks vacation, ? 
holidays, retirement plon, social security, free hospitaliza- 
tion plan for individual. The salary is open. A minimum 
of 2 years experience is desircble and the starting salary 
will be based on experience in children's work. Apply to 
Joseph M. Pollock, Hd. Ln., Public Library, 494 Laurel 
Av., Н ghland Park, IL 60035. 


REFERENCE coordinator needed for Mother Lode Library 


System. Salary to $8400. Coordinator will work directly 
with requests from 5 libraries in Placer ond El Dorado 
counties, and may drow on materials from the Sacro- ' 
mento City-County Library System which will be linked 
by delivery and teletype networks. Position also includes 
work in book selection and coordination, working with 
documents, in-service training, etc. Position is now open 
through June of 1969 but several possibilities exist for 
extens оп, Work with Placer County Library in Auburn, a 
town near both Lake Tahoe and Sacramento. Contact 
Dale Perkins, Coor., Mother Lode Library System, 175 
Almond St., Auburn, CA 95603. 


REFERENCE librarian in library system offering tremendous 


challenge—central library with genealogy and whaling 
departments, also superb art collection including entire 
Audubon First Folio; 3 branches and bookmobile. Library 
is subregional resource center in Boston's eastern region. 
Area 's one of great historical and geographical interest. 
MSLS from ALA-accredited school, but no experience re- 
quirec. Minimum salary $6500. Position now open. In- 
quire for further information or send resume and refer- 
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ences to F. А. Bold, Dir., Free Public Library, Р.О. Box 
C-902, New Bedford, МА 02741. 

SAN LUIS OBISPO County has opening for reference li- 
brarian, Live in beautiful Colifornia central coast area, 
work with congenial staff, direct reference work at head- 
quarters and 20 rural branches. Member Block Gold 
Cooperation Library System. Paid holidays, vacation, and 
sick leave. Exceptional retirement plan. MLS degree and 
2 years experience required for appointment as librarian 
И; salary $666-$800 a month. Appointment as. librarian 
1, salary $580-$697 is possible if applicant lacks re- 
quired experience as librarian П, Apply County of San 
Luis Obispo, Room 217, Courthouse Annex, San Luis Ob- 
ispo, CA 93401. 

REFERENCE librarian, MLS: | know where you can get a 
unique job as head of the reference department in a 
very busy urban library 40 minutes from N.Y.C. Select 
and maintain the excellent collection, generate ideas, do 
PR work, press releases, supervise your own staff. Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield, major medical, month vacation, salary 
to $8250. It's my job now, but I'm leaving fo teach. 
Write or call Public Library, Orange, NJ 07050; tel.: 
201-673-0154. 

CHILDREN’S librarian, Salary open. MLS degree and ex- 
perience preferred but not mandatory. Beautiful, cultur- 
ally rich community 5 miles n/w Columbus near Ohio 
State University. You will love this city as we do. Write 
or call collect George H. Saville, Pres., Upper Arlington 
Public Library, 2800 Tremont Rd., Columbus 43221; tel.: 
614-486-0346, 

IT'S still happening and we still need help. We've inter- 
viewed many interesting persons but our system resources 
librarian's position is still available. А creative and stim- 
vlating professional life can be yours as you assist in se- 
lecting materials and developing a cooperative selection 
апа acquisition policy for the DuPage library System of 
21 public libraries in the Chicago metropolitan area. 


Headquarters office and headquarters library conveniently. 


located in Weaton on commuter line 45 minutes to Loop. 
Directly responsible to the system director, bet will de- 
velop program by working with staffs of member li- 
braries. Beginning salary up to $10,000. If you have 
imagination, understanding, some supervisory experience, 
knowledge of acquisition sources, wide book knowledge, 
and talent for organization call, write, wire, or come to 
see Alice E. McKinley, executive director at the DuPage 
Library System, 330 S. Reber St., Weaton, IL 60187; tel.: 
312-653-6457. 

SENIOR librarian, Torrance, California. (Pop. 132,000.) $752- 
$828 (21% increase effective 10/68). Вед. a bachelor's 
degree from an accredited college and 1 yr. of training in 
an accredited library school and 2 years of professional 
library experience. A MLS may be substituted for 1 yr. 
of req. exper. Applications will be accepted until position 
is filled. For filing information, contact Personne! Dept., 
City of Torrance, 3031 Torrance Bl. 90503; tel.: 213-328- 
5310. 

CHILDREN'S librarian. Children's dept. in a new building 
to be opened by mid-September. Community of 15,000 just 
15 minutes from Indianapolis. Good budget and many bene- 
fits. Inquiries welcome. Salary open, depending on certifica- 
tion and experience. Apply Mrs. Betty Thompson, Pres., 
5821 W. 30 St., Speedway, IN 46224. 

LIBRARIAN, Torrance, California. (Pop. 132,000.) $650- 
$716 [22% increase effective 10/68). Req. a bachelor's 
degree from an accredited college -+ 1 yr. additional train- 
ing in on ‘accredited library school. Applications will be 
accepted until position is filled. For filing information, con- 
tact Personnel Dept., City of Torrance, 3031 Torrance Bl. 
90503; tel.: 213-328-5310. 
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REFERENCE librarian. $7300-$10,300 ($7665-$10,665 in 1969). 
General reference with individual assignment in busy de- 
portment of 7. MS, accredited library school. Allowance 
for experience. Apply Miss Alta Parks, Asst. Dir., Public 
Library, Gary IN 46402. 


Public Library 
Technical Processing 


LIBRARIAN 1: $7200-$9420. Cotaloger. No experience re- 
quired. Each additional 6 months-of experience qualifies 
for an additional step in pay grade. (Budget for 1968-69 . 
allows up to final step.) Degree from AlA-accredited li- 
brary school. Supervision of a library assistant who han- 
dles routine cataloging. A Civil Service agency. (No writ- 
ten examination.) Usual fringe benefits, Apply Personnel 
Officer, West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 Quarrier 
St., Charleston, WV 25311. 


School Library 
Multiple 


SCHOOL librarians: Des Moines Public Schools has vacan- 
cies in Jr. and Sr. highs. lowa teaching certificate and a 
degree or major in library science required. Minimum of 
$6300 for BA, $6800 for MA. Contact Lester Gabel, Dir. 
of Pers., Des Moines Public Schools, 1800 Grand Av., Des 
Moines 50307. 


School Library 
Services 


SCHOOL or children's librarian to review children's books 
for the Booklist at ALA headquarters in Chicago. The 
fulltime position consists of reading and evaluating chil- 
dren's books in all subject areas and at all age levels 
from preschool through teen age, and writing concise, 
critical annotations of the books recommended for library 
purchase. Qualifications include a degree from on ac- 
credited library school, wide knowledge of children's lit- 
erature, and experience in using books with children in . 
school or public libraries. Beginning salary, $7956; moxi- 
mum, $11,160 reached by 7 yearly increments. Liberal va- 
cation and sick leave allowances and other benefits. 
Apply to Edna Vanek, Ed., The Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin; ALA headquarters 60611. 


Special Library 
Services 


MEDICAL Jibrarian position available at a pediatric teach- 
ing and research hospital, member of the Northwestern 
University Medical Center. Library presently being relo- 
cated in newly remodeled facilities with new equipment. 
Duties involve assignments in all parts of the library on 
a rotating basis with head librarian. Send resume to 
Mrs. Vera S. Flandorf, Hd. Ln., Children's Memorial Hos- 
pital, 2300 Childrens Plaza, Chicago 60614. 

CHALLENGING opportunity for catalog-reference librarian 
in library that has technical and general collections, lo- 
cated 70 miles west of Atlanta. Fringe benefits with com- 
petitive salary. Director, Coleman Library, Callaway Edu- 
cationol Association, LaGrange, СА 30240. 

FOREMAN required for the Newberry Library Bindery. An 
intensive, conservation program, requiring varied binding 
of а high standard, calls for a person with unusual adapta- 
bility to meet each problem in the best way. State back- 
ground and salary requirements. Reply. to Technical De- 
partment, Newberry Library, 60 W. Walton St., Chicago 
60610. 
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. We think small, too 


No item is too small to receive full size attention from Risom. Take the 
card catalog tray. Nothing takes more punishment in a library. So Risom has 
come up with a practically indestructible card catalog tray. (Patent is pend- 
ing.) Of one-piece laminated construction, with rounded corners, and extra- 
large capacity, this new tray has survived with flying colors the most stren- 
uous laboratory drop-and-breakage tests ever devised. 

Risom offers you a complete range of durable, beautiful equipment for 
today's smoothly functioning library ...so many chair styles...tables...car- 
rels...index dividers...circulation desks...atlas and dictionary stands... 
office furniture... everything. 

Except the books. 





N 
| Jens Risom 
f Design 
H 





inc. 

444 Madison Avenue, 

New York, М.Ү. 10022 

Showrooms and Sales Offices: 
Atlan:a—351 Peachtree Hills Ave., М.Е. 
Chicego—624 Merchandise Mart 
Dallas—3000 Turtle Creek Plaza 
Detroit—902 David Broderick Tower 
Los Angeles—144 М. Robertson Bivd, 
Minneapolis—1148 Plymouth Building 
New York—49 East 53rd Street 

San Francisco—321 Pacific Avenue 


What attracts so many of the world's most 
renowned consultants and advisors to World 
Book? Certainly one of the reasons is the 
opportunity to contribute to the education of 
today's students through the world's largest- 
selling encyclopedia. 

The man responsible for helping interest 
these consultants is our Dr. 
William Н. Nault, Exec- 
utive Vice President and 















World Book’ Scholar-in-Chief. 


` hind the Iron Curtain) conferring with experts, 
making sure World Book is keeping up with. 


the dramatic changes taking place in our . 


society. p 

As an expert in language use and compre- 
hension, he makes sure every article for World 
Book properly addresses itself to the contem- 
porary school curriculum. 
In fact, Dr. Nault is co- 
creator of the most com- 













6-4 Эу 
Editorial Director for all SE ee?!) prehensive curriculum sur- 
Field Enterprises Educa- EEFE Н vey ever made. — 
tional Corporation publi- FETERE People like Bill Nault 
cations. HEREEEERERHHESB ОБ Б Б Е make World Book what it - 
р 888888388838 8 888 H . 2 
As our. Scholar-in- Dimmer: 15 today. The onereference 
Chief, Bill Nault travels all Ien work more people turn to 


over the world (even be- 





than any other. 


THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654. 
Subsidiaries: Field Educational Publications, Inc. (formerly Harr-Wagner), and A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
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Go Western...for Science books 





in lasting Goldencraft bindings 
2 New Golden Field Guides! 


Now two new titles have been added to this series of comprehensive pocket 


guides to field identification . . . valuable reference works on natural history. 





Trees of North. Г РЕА | 


By С. Frank Brockman, Рго- 
fessor Emeritus, College of 
Forestry, University of Wash- 
ington. Edited by Herbert S. 
Zim and George Fichter. 
Illustrated by Rebecca Mer- 
rilees. 

A guide to 729 species of 
North American trees—594 


native species, plus important foreign spe- 
cies now naturalized. Maps; bibliography; 


index. 280 pages/Grades: S-C-A/$4.41* 








Seashells of North America 
By R. Tucker Abbott. Edited 
by Herbert S. Zim. //lustrated 
by George F. Sandstrom. 
Identifies over 850 different. 
species of marine mollusks 
found on the Atlantic and. 
Pacific coasts. Information 
on habitats, characteristics, 
Diagrams, drawings, fullcolor 


illustrations. 280 pages/Grades Senior High 
School, College, Adult/$4.41* 


And "Birds of North America; the phenomenal success | 
that's sold 286,155 copies до! Гай 


By Chandler Robbins; Dr. Bertel 
Bruun and Dr. Herbert S. Zim. Hius- 
trated by Arthur B. Singer. 


New Golden Nature Guide 
Spiders and their Kin РЯ 


By Herbert М. Levi and Lorna spiders. 
Н. Levi. Edited by Herbert S. 

| Zim and George S. Fichter. - 
illustrated by Nicholas Stre- 


kalovsky. 

An authoritative key to these 7 É 
little-known animals and their relatives. 
Arranged by 52 families. Over half of the 


600 illustrations in full color. 
pages/Grades: J-S-C-A/$3.71* 





tronomy, 
Index. 160 


The Pocket Encyclopedia 


of Physical Science 


By Joseph Ackerwith Jerome 
Wyckoff and Alvin Lukashok. 
illustrated by Harry 
McNaught and others. 
A rapid reference work, with 
e: 400 articles arranged alpha- 
betically. Many questions answered on as- 
geology, physics, meteorology, 
chemistry. 300 diagrams and photos. Index. 
320 pages/Grades: J-S-C-A/$4.41* 


*Publishers' Pcstpaid Price to Schools and Libraries. 





For catalogs, book list and information, please write: 


WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY, ING. 
Education Division, School and Library Department, 850 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 











BOOKS AND 
BOOK PROCESSING 
FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


America's most complete sod comprehensive 
schoctbbrars book catalog. 


This year, the most 
tin 7 comprehensive school 


p 2 | library book catalog 


пере ii is 13,000 titles 
MEER more comprehensive. 
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% 
It now lists 45,000 titles for elementary and secondary 
schools from every important, authoritative list. 














But don't call it a catalog. 


After all, how can you call something a catalog that 
does all these things for you? 


Provides computer-produced order confirmations. 
Quotations too, produced from your own book 
lists, that serve as your order when you are ready 
for the books. Speeds and simplifies your paper 
work. 


Lists a complete offering of cataloging and process- 
ing kits. 


Gives you open-end availabilities: You can acquire 
American hardbound school library books pub- 
lished after the catalog as readily as those listed in 
the catalog. 


Offers any titles you select completely cataloged 
and processed for just 60¢ additional per book. 
(Also available: books with kits, books only, kits 
only.) 


Lets you buy books individually or as complete 
collections. 


Here, obviously, is more than a catalog. 


It is a complete catalog/ordering system that makes 
it easier than ever before to acquire school library 
books. And this new edition puts more emphasis on 
secondary school library needs. 


The format is large and the type is easy to read. Pages 
are perforated for easy removal. You're assured higher 
total fulfillment rates and prompt prepaid deliveries. 


If you haven't received your free copy, or need more, 
please write Dept. ALA-10. 


P.O. Box 923 
Williamsport, Pa. 17701 


Williamsport * Newark 
Los Angeles * Brantford, Ontario 
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OCTOBER COVER 


The rubber-stamp librarians 
this month are by Alice Wittig 
of the staff of the Stanford Law 
Library. She contributes her 
sharp-styled cartoons on a reg- 
ular basis to the Bulletin. For 
further evidence see p. 1053. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Из authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
: does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Membership in АГА is open to 
апу person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
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"Cybernetics, 


schmybernetics... 


“Computers are for big companies. Give me а 
couple of bright, hard-working girls who can 
type and we’ll do just fine with our card 


catalog.’ 


Sure. Libraries need all the bright, hard-working 
girls they can get. And this is one of the best 
reasons for recommending a computerized book 
catalog svstem we can think of. 


The maintenance of a card catalog requires a great 
deal of labor: typing, proofreading, filing, revisions, 
etc. But with a book catalog system, you merely 
keep us informed of recent purchases. Our computer 
does the rest. Each month your library receives 
up-dated books containing listings by subject, title, 
author, and any other category you specify. 





LA 


The pudlic loves it. Book catalogs are easier to use 
than cards, and can be placed in various parts of 
the library, Branches and other close-by libraries 
can list all titles in the area with a code designating 
the book’s location. 


Let us tell you more about the Science Press book 
catalog service. Write for our new brochure today. 


Science press 


j INCORPORATED 
301 West Chestnut Street 
Ephrata, Pennsylvania 17522 
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RECENT ADDITION Кор 


Soie selected items Бол. 


Discover the 
Magic of 
Attractive, 
Colorful 
SIGNS 


made the 


SHOWCARD 
WAY 


Here is the "open sesame" to a new world of brilliant, 
clear, crisp posters, signs, markers, cards, visual aid 
material, original copy for offset printing—as only the 
SHOWCARD MACHINE can do it. 


{t's amazing what you can do with the economical 
SHOWCARD MACHINE. Its versatility has made it the 





Жый, 
ci siis. 
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:РАШІН GIFT - 


. PULITZER 
PRIZE WINN 


fa ШАЛДЕН SADABAECR 
by fosop pastis 


with an introduction by 
PEN 


| LANGUAGE neconos, 
PLAGE” FOR’ CHit Dee 
$ FIVE To SEVEN,” 57 


first choice of hundreds of libraries throughout the land. 
Anybody can operate it. It Is simple, fast and offers 


virtually unlimited possibilities. There is a SHOWCARD 
MACHINE exactly suited to your needs. 


Want to know more? Just write, phone or wire today. 


SHOWCARD MACHINE COMPANY 


320 W. Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 60610 


Just a Few of the Many Libraries Profiting from SHOWCARD MACHINES 


Alabama Public Library, Montgomery, Ala. 
Springdale Public Library, Springdale, Ark. 
Pomona Library, Pomona, Calif. 

Edmonton Public Library, Edmonton, Alberta,Canada 
Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

Wilmington Free Library, Wilmington, Del. 
Jacksonville Free Public Library, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Augusta Library, Augusta, Ga. 

Pine Mountain Regional Library, Manchester, Ga. 
State Library, Honolulu, Hawaii 

Rockford Public Library, Rockford, tH. 

East Chicago Public Library, East Chicago, Ind. 
Monroe County Public Library, Bloomington, Ind. 
Public Library of South Bend, South Bend, Ind. 
Eisenhower Library, Baltimore, Md. 

Prince Georges Co. Memorial Library, Bladensburg, Md. 
Radcliffe College Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

Lynn Public Library, Lynn, Mass. 

Winchester Library, Winchester, Mass. 

Dearborn Public Library, Dearborn, Mich. 

Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 


Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 

Wayne County Library, Wayne, Mich. 

Dakota Scott Regional Library, West St. Paul, Minn. 
Free Public Library of East Orange, East Orange, N. J. 
Maywood Public Library, Maywood, N. J. 

Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Arthur A. Houghton Jr. Library, Corning, N. Y. 
Levittown Public Library, Levittown, N. Y. 

Mid-York Library System, Rome, N. Y. 

North Country Library System, Watertown, N. Y. 
Public Library of Cincinnati & Hamilton, Cincinnati, О, 
Columbus Public Library, Columbus, O. 

Harrisburg Public Library, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Free Library of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 
McKissick Memorial Library, Columbia, S. C. 
Greenville County Library, Greenville, S. C. 

Nashville Public Library, Nashville, Tenn. 

North Central Regional Library, Wenatchee, Wash. 
Library Commission, Charleston, W. Va. 

La Crosse Public Library, La Crosse, Wis. 

University of Wisconsin Memorial Library, Madison, Wis. 





ANYLTS Appoints Director 


The Association of New York Libraries for 
Technical Services (ANYLTS) announced the 
appointment of Joseph Eisner, former director of 
the Plainview, Long Island, Public Library, as 
their director. Organized in 1967, ANYLTS in- 
cludes the 22 library systems of the state of New 
York. It hopes to establish a single automated 
acquisitions and cataloging center with associated 
processing units offering services to all public li- 
braries of the state. Mr. Eisner’s responsibility 
will be to establish a pilot project which will 
test the feasibility of the computer system design 
and of further centralization. 


Children’s Book Week 


Snoopy flies off on his Sopworth Camel with a 
cargo of books as ammunition in ore of the 
streamers designed to celebrate the 49th Annual 
National Book Week (Nov 17-23) under the slo- 
gan “Go Places with Books." Ellen Raskin's 
poster is one of the most colorful of the series 
and is reproduced in attractive, full-cclor seals. 
Reading folders featuring Snoopy, a 50th anni- 
versary calendar, streamers in Russian and 
Spanish, special streamers, Anita Lobel and Har- 
riet Pincus, all go to make one of best packages 
for Children's Book Week to have appeared to 
date. Write now for order blanks to the Chil- 
dren's Book Council, Inc, 175 Fifth Ave. New 
York 10010. 


Bread and Butter and JAM 


“A student in business administration with a 
major in accounting and who graduates with a 
bachelor’s degree can take his pick of jobs in 
the present market; he can command a starting 
salary of $9000 and up, generally speaking.” 
Christian, Science Monitor, May 4, 1968, p. 13. 

“The American Library Associaticn figures 
starting librarians’ pay averages $73C0 a year, 
up from $6500 in 1965; some top jobs pay over 
$20,000. Wall Street Journal, April 23, 1968, p. 1. 


Personnel Analyst 


Duties summary: work as personnel represen- 
tative for a group of departments involving a va- 


riety of activities. Determine classification levels 
of large variety of positions; interpret rules and 
policies; assist employees in resolving personal 
problems; assist in special studies. 

Minimum education and experience qualifica- 
tions: bachelor's degree in appropriate field and 
two years of related experience, preferably in 
job audit and classification. 

Pay: $746-$905 per month ($8952-$10,860) 
in five steps. 

Based on a university job list, April 15, 1968. 


Librarian 1-11 

Duties summary: The Gifts Librarian, under 
the supervision of the section head, is in charge 
of the receipt, acknowledgement, and processing 
of all gifts received in the library, the disposal 
and storage of duplicates and gifts, and partici- 
pates in the library's program for reaching po- 
tential donors. The work includes bibliographic 
checking and supervision of student help. 

Minimum education and experience qualifica- 
tions: bachelor's degree, master's degree from 
accredited library school. Reading knowledge of 
one or more foreign languages. Knowledge of 
books and the book market and a flair for public 
relations. 

Pay: $558.33-$787.50 per month ($6700- 
$9450 per year) in eight steps. 

Based on a job listing at the same university, 
Dec. 6, 1967. | 

(The above is adapted from an article in the 
CU Voice (no 6., June 1968) published by the 
University Federation of Librarians, AFT Local 
1795 (AFL-CIO) Allan Ccvici, editor.) 


Conference Worries About Right to Privacy 


The Conference on the National Archives and 
Statistical Research held at the National 
Archives Building May 27-28, 1968, brought to- 
gether scholars, archivists, and officials of fed- 
eral agencies producing large amounts of statis- 
tics to exchange views about preservation and 
use of statistical sources. The papers and discus- 
sions dealth with problems documenting statistical 
programs, preserving machine-readable records, 
protecting the privacy of persons and institu- 
tions, determining trends in quantitative re- 
search, and disseminating information about fed- 
eral statistical materials of long-term value. 


Mountain-Plains Library Association Conference 

November 14-16 will see the Hotel Utah fil 
with delegates to the Mounzain-Plains Library As- 
sociation convention. А oreconference on Na- 
tional Library Week is scheduled for Nov. 13 
under the direction of Cosette Kies, ALA. 
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Topics for discussion range from the National 
Advisory Commission on Libraries, Library Net- 
work Development to implications of social 
change. Special speakers are: Melville J. Rug- 
gles of the Council on Library Resources; Gor- 
don Williams, director of the Center For Re- 
search Libraries; John C. Lorens, deputy librar- 
ian of Congress; and John Andrew Fisher, the 
library services program officer of USOE. 


“The Open Shelf” 


Well known for its consistent quality, “Тһе 
Open Shelf," Cleveland Public Library's bibliog- 
raphy series, is exceptional for the April-June 
number dedicated to the late Senator Robert F. 
Kennedy. Devoted to "involvement," it is a care- 
fully developed series of titles pointing the way 
in which the individual can become involved in 
understanding the problems of modern society. 
Bernice Bollenbacher is editor. 


Oklahoma Library Association Officers 

The officers are: president, Virginia Owens, 
Department of Libraries, Oklahoma City; presi- 
dentelect, Roderick С. Swartz, Tulsa City- 
County Library; second vice-president, Mrs. 





Jeanne Loy, Pawhuska Library; secretary, Mrs. 
Anne K. Hoyt, assistant librarian, Northeastern 
State College, Tahlequah; treasurer, William H. 
Stewart, Muskogee Public Library; SWLA 
Councilor, Melville R. Spence, University of 
Oklahoma library. 


Ralph McNeal Dunbar 


The Legislation 
Committee presented 
a citation to Ralph 
McNeal Dunbar in 
recognition of his 
persistent and dedi- 
cated efforts in be- 
half of the expansion 
and improvement of 
service in libraries 
throughout the na- 
tion. 

As the first chief 
of the Library Ser- 
vices Division in the 
Office of Education, he worked to foster nation- 
wide library cooperation and to develop library 
participation in federal projects. He organized 








Your library now can be as attractive as it is functional... as inviting 


as it is versatile... as good-looking as it is practical... as appealing 


as it is economical. 


Smith System’s new Library/Resource Center units are expandable 
—3' modules in 42", 60", 72", 84", heights—with 6", 8", 10°, 12", 


shelves. Easy to handle. Contemporary designs in steel. . . library 
ebony with a mellow white trim. Durable baked enamel. 
Bookshelves—Display Shelves—wall mounted or free-standing. 
Carrels, Tables, Book Trucks. Racks for audio-visual materials... 
records, 16mm, cartridge and slide films, audio and video tapes, com- 


puter tapes etc. All the pieces you need to fully equip your library or 


resource center. 
Distributed by leading school and library suppliers. Write for catalog. 
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the data which was the basis for the first fed- 
eral grant program for libraries—the Library 
Services and Construction Act of 1956. His en- 
ergetic and imaginative administration of the 
act in its initial year gave impetus tc further 
federal legislation providing support for other 
types of libraries and for library education and 
research. 

His work as a librarian in public, educa- 
tional, and government institutions, and as pro- 
fessor, researcher, and author has been an in- 
valuable contribution to the library profession 
and to users of libraries throughout the country. 

Since his retirement from federal government, 
he has continued to give immeasurable service 
to libraries as а consultant to the ALA Wash- 
ington Office. - 


Biomedical Librarian Fellowships 


The library school of the University of 
Minnesota invites application for $2400 tuition- 
free fellowships available under a grant from the 
Public Health Service. Applicants may begin 
during the January program. Write to Dr. Wes- 


ley Simonton at the school in Minneapolis 


(55455). 








«ВАЕН TAYLOR .f 


OLDEST AND LARGEST U.S. BOOK WHOLESALER 


Most complete first-shipment service. 


Stocking for immediate shipment, more than 
100,000 different titles! 


Four regional warehouses for rapid delivery! 
Biggest inventory of University Press books. 


No order too small . 


Detailed reports on shorts! 


More than 30,000 titles, kindergarten through high 
school-standard cataloging and processing 60c 


per book—ready for immediate shipment! 
(Write for our Elementary and/or our Secondary School catalogs) 


[> с——=—уз= == стын СА EET 


. . none too large! 


Discounts competitive and realistic. : 
Competitive bidding welcomed! 


Libraries in Private Homes 


Emerson Greenway, director of the Free Li- 
brary of Philadelphia (left) and Dr. E. Peter 
Wilson, medical director of the Rebound Chil- 
dren апа Youth Program of the Children’s Hos- 
pital of Philadelphia, review reading material 





from collections of books that will be placed im 
private homes by the Reader Development Pro- 
gram of the Free Library of Philadelphia.. 
Youngster Delores Miles participated in July in. 
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the kick-off ceremonies cosponsored by the Free 
Library and Rebound. Small collections of pa- 
perback books on subjects of interest to resi- 
dents of the culturally disadvantaged area in- 
volved in the project will be kep in private 
homes, and they will be supervised by the home 
owners themselves. The purpose of the program 
is to interest members of the community in read- 
ing and in books by placing them in their own 
environment, thereby eliminating the formal at- 
mosphere of a library. The program initially has 
six collections placed in these private homes, but 
expansion is anticipated. The Free Library will 
continually supply books for the collections, and 
the selection of materials will be left in part to 
the “home librarians.” 


Social Welfare Librarians Institute 


Drexel Institute of Technology’s Graduate 
School of Library Science, in conjunction with 
the Social Welfare Section of the Special Li- 
braries Association, ‘will sponsor a three-day in- 
stitute for social welfare librarians, Nov. 20-22, 
1968. АП sessions will be held in the Warick 
Hotel in Philadelphia. Registration is $60. Con- 
tact Margaret D. Warrington, at the school, 33rd 
and Lancaster Ave. (19104). 


Research Round Table Meetings 


A business meeting is scheduled for the newly 
established ALA Research Round Table at the 
ALA Midwinter Meeting in Washington next 
January. A general membership meeting and a 
probable joint program meeting will be sched- 
uled for the conference in Atlantic City in June, 
according to James Krikelas (University of Wis- 
consin Library School), the provisional chair- 
man. Other provisional officers will appear in the 
November issue of the Bulletin. 

“All ALA members who are interested in li- 
brary research should make themselves known 
by getting on the mailing list of the emerging 
round table; we want to know who they are,” 
commented Forrest Е. Carhart, Jr, ALA liaison 
to the group. Write to Mrs. Barbara Slanker, at 
the Research Center, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana 61801. 


Telefacsimlle Equipment in Georgia 


Four libraries in Georgia have joined together 
in an attempt to expand information coverage on 
periodical holdings by installing telefacsimile 
equipment. New model Xerox Telecopiers are 
being utilized in the project supported by Title 
III of LSCA. One of the more interesting fea- 















Protect loose material from the ravages of time, 
dust and careless handling. 


Keep associated magazines, pamphlets, clippings, 
booklets, etc. together for ready reference! 
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MAGAZINES • PAMPHLETS * BOOKLETS = LOOSE MATERIAL 
IN GOOD CONDITION—AND SAVE BINDING COSTS! 


Heavy cardboard construction, reinforced corners, green vellum fronts, leather pull, contents label. 
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Write today for complete descriptive folder. 


Apex PAPER BOX CORPORATION. 311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Saving binding costs. Magazines kept together in 
good condition without need for costly binding. 


Improve shelf appearance—covers are easy to 
dust, present a good appearance for a long time. 
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tures of the project сап be observed in the type 
of libraries involved: Albany Public Library, Al- 
bany State College, Albany Junior College, and 
South Georgia College (a two-year institution). 
Libraries interested in details of the project are 
invited to contact Marvin P. Harm, librarian, Al- 
bany Junior College, Albany, Georgia 31705. 


Gulf Coast Information Exchange 


À science information network connecting uni- 
versity libraries throughout the Gulf Coast area 
has received a grant of $119,250 from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, $40,000 from indus. 
trial sources, and $53,325 from the Office'of State 
Technical Services of the Department of Com- 
merce. The network is known as the Regional 
Communications and Information Exchange and 
is located at the library at Rice University under 
the direction of Richard L. O'Keeffe. 


Congressman Ross Collins Dies 


Ross A. Collins, for 22 years a U.S. Represen- 
tative from the 4th District of Mississippi, died 
recently at the age of 88. He was an honorary 
member of ALA and often was seen displaying 
his membership card, explaining that it was his 
authorship of a bill in 1930 that allowed pur- 


chase of the Vollbehr Collection of incunabula 
that included the Gutenberg Bible. The Bible is 
considered by scholars to be the most perfect 
and valuable. He was residing at his home in 
Meridian. 


Statistical Survey of Health Science Libraries 


The American Medical Association, in cooper- 
ation with the Medical Library Association Com- 
mittee on Surveys and Statistics, has been 
awarded a grant of $68,535 by the National Li- 
brary of Medicine to develop a program for a 
continuing statistical survey of health science li- 
braries in the United States. Objectives of the 
survey are: l) to design an instrument for de- 
scriptive and analytic survey of all health sci- 
ence libraries in the U.S., 2) to identify and sur- 
vey the universe of health science libraries in the 
U.S. and to analyze, organize, and disseminate 
the data in a single publication, 3) to set up the 
mechanisms for a continuing survey of this uni- 
verse of libraries. The ultimate goal is a perma- 
nent data collection and analysis program, a na- 
tional data bank for health science libraries, 4) 
to develop performance guidelines and a list of 
statistical terms and definitions for health sci- 
ence libraries, 5) to develop data on tape which 
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Digest 


Controversy Over Propo- 
sals to Revise the U. S. 
Draft System includes arti- 
cles on background and operation of 
the draft as well as Pro & Con discus- 
sions of draft lottery, all-volunteer 
army, and compulsory "national ser- 
vice" proposals. 


August-September 1968 








Military 
Draft 





Foreign ‘The checks and balances 
Policy between the Congress and 
Powers the Executive Branch in 






the making of U.S. foreign 
policy are described in background ar- 
ticles, followed by specific case-in-point 
Pro & Con discussions. z 
October 1968 


Rates: 1 yr, $12.50; single copy, $1.50. 
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3231 P St, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007 












FREE TO LIBRARIANS 


CURRENT ISSUE: NEW PERIODICALS REPORT 


Monthly issues contain complete bibliographic in- 
formation and editorial. scope of new periodicals. 
Alphabetical and subject index provides instant 
location of any listing from Vol. 1, No. 1 to 
current issue. Annual subscription only $10.00. 
Write today for free current issue and complete 
details to: "Department 250." 


-NEW PERIODICALS ‘REPORT 
BOX 4406 - NEW YORK,NY 10017 
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Hundreds of Libraries—big and small — now print 
S x5 professional catalog cards and postcards (any 
quantities) with new precision geared stencil printer 
especially designed for Library requirements. Buy di- 
rect on Five Year Guarantee. FREE— Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 110, Chicago 40 
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may be made available for research and such 
purposes as judged acceptable by the health sci- 
ence community. 

Principal investigators are Susan Crawford, 
director, AMA Archive-Library Department, and 
Frank Schick, chairman, Department of Library 
and Information Science, University of Wiscon- 
sin (Milwaukee). Consultants to the survey in- 
clude Jacob Feldman, Harvard University School 
of Public Health; Charles Bourne, Program- 
ming Services, Inc., Palo Alto, California; Peter 
Rossi, Department of Social Relations, Johns 
Hopkins University; Russell Shank, Smithsonian 
Institution. 


Computer in the British Museum 
The Old Dominion Foundation of New York 


has made a grant of $55,000 to the Bodleian Li- 
brary at Oxford, the University Library at Cam- 


` bridge, and the British Museum so that they may 


carry out together some experiments in the col- 
lection of cataloging information and its han- 
dling by computer. These experiments are to be 
a pilot project for a union catalog of early books 
(up to 1801) in all languages in the British 
Museum and in the college and university li- 
braries at Oxford and Cambridge. The experi- 
ments, called collectively Project LOC, are ex- 
pected to take a year. The project will be admin- 
istered and controlled by representatives of the 
three institutions and will be under the direction 
of Mr. J. W. Jolliffee of the British Museum. 
The processing of the information will be car- 
ried out on the Titan computer at Cambridge. 


Government Information Systems Under Study 


Information Dynamics Corporation (IDC) of 
Reading, Massachusetts, has been awarded a 
$75,000 contract by the Office of Education, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 

IDC will conduct a study which will provide 
the library and information services community 
with an in-depth analysis and history of the ex- 
perience the federal government has had in auto- 
mating library and information services. The de- 
tailed analysis and history of federal automation 
projects, both successful and unsuccessful, will 
benefit the entire library and informative service 
community by providing a comparative data base 
for further implementing automated services. 

The work on the contract will be performed 
by IDC's Washington Division located in 
Bethesda, Maryland. 

The Federal Library Committee, through its 
task force on automation, is serving as an advi- 
sory committee for the project. eee 
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ovedone — 


Some encyclopedias retain their 
original shape and goad looks for years 
and years. Not Collier's. 

À national survey among secondary 
school librarians shows that Collier's 
is the encyclopedia most used by their 
students. Most used also means most 
handled. So while you may wince at the 
sight of our tattered volumes, rejoice 
in knowing you've chosen the right set 
for your students. 

“I looked it up in Collier's,” after all, 
isn't just our slogan. It came from junior 
and senior high schools throughout 
the country. 

So freshen your library with a new 
set of Collier's. See our brochure first. 
It's yours for the asking with the 
handy coupon below. 
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Collier-Macmillan Library Services, : 
Dept. CE 10C 


866 Third Avenue, N. Y., N. Y. 10022 
Please send me your color brochure, 
without cost or obligation. I would like 


to learn more about the Collier Encyclo- 
pedia. 


your name 


school name 


address 
сну state zip code 
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Librarians speak out. 


A simple way to boost book circulation... 
send for this report! 


———————————— —À— — 
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Name 

Address 

City 

State Zip 
—————————— ——— шы Шш 
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This free booklet reports on 
a survey conducted by Du Pont 
among librarians coast to coast. 
It's called “The Way Librarians 
Tell It"...and it tells about the 
importance of—and the protec- 
tion of—book jackets in building 
circulation. P 

Du Pont makes the MYLAR* 
polyester film used by all leading 
book-jacketmanufacturers. Jacket 
coversofDuPont'srugged MYLAR 
keep books looking new, attrac- 


FREG, U.S. РАТ, OFF, 


The DuPont Company 

Room А5682 

Wilmington, DE 19898 

Please send me a free copy of 
the booklet “The Way Librarians 
Tell It". 











tive and clean, checkout after 
checkout. Dust jackets protected 
with MYLAR won’t tear, rip, crack 
or discolor. In fact, they usually 
last as long as a book’s binding. 
Be sure to look for the MYLAR 
trademark when ordering from 
your supplier’s catalog. 

But get the full story in "The 
Way Librarians Tell It". Simply 
fill out the coupon and mail. 
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NOW AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Subject Index to 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR DOCUMENTATION, 1957-1964 


Central Library, International Labour Office, Geneva 

Begun in 1957, this cumulative subject index contains references to over 14,500 journal 
articles, chosen from among the most important periodicals received by the Library of the 
International Labour Office. Thess references are arranged in subject order, subdivided by 
country or geographical region. The selection was made to cover the wide range of activities 
of the International Labour Office in the fields of industrial relations, social security, indus- 
trial hygiene and safety, cooperation, agriculture, economics and related subjects. 

Estimated 12,100 entries, 2 volumes Price: $70.00 


Dictionary Catalog of the Library 


of the FREER GALLERY of ART 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
The library specializes in the arts of the Far East, India and the Near East. It also includes 
material relating to the Washington Biblical Manuscripts and the American painter Whistler 
and his contemporaries. The catalog is an author, subject, title catalog in one alphabet, di- 


vided into two sections: western language books and books in Chinese and Japanese. 
Estimated 92,400 cards, 6 volumes Price: $360.00 


GRAY HERBARIUM INDEX, 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
This index, now being published in book form, contains entries devoted to name and lit- 
erature citations of newly described or established vascular plants of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. All known publications of new plants from 1886 to the present are included. 


Because of its large size and thorough coverage, the Gray Herbarium Index possesses an 
enormous fund of source informztion for the botanist interested in plants of the Americas. 
Cross-referencing has been widely practiced to provide the user with an accurate guide to 
different nomenclatural uses of the same name. 

Estimated 265,000 cards, 10 volumes Price: $485.00 


EAST ASIATIC LIBRARY 
University of California, Berkeley, Author-Title Catalog and Subject Catalog 


This collection includes Chinese, Korean, Japanese and other Far Eastern materials, broadened 
to extend support of interests beyond the humanities. Subjects range from language and 
literature to the natural sciences and technology, together with history, philosophy, the arts 
and the modern social sciences. The Author-Title Catalog is arranged in the order of char- 
acters in the index to Mathews’ Chinese-English Dictionary, after which much shorter sec- 
tions show entries in, respectively, Рала, ban’ gul, and the Roman alphabet. 


The Subject Catalog, an alphabetical file, bears English headings based on the Library of 
Congress list. 


Author-Title Catalog 


Estimated 220,000 cards, 13 volumes Price: $865.00 
Subject Catalog 
Estimated 94,000 cards, 6 volumes Price: $390.00 


10% additional charge on orders outside the U.S. 
Descriptive material on these titles and a complete catalog of publications ave available on request. 


G. K. H ALL 88 СО. 70 Lincoln Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02111 





at last... 
| a 2 
п A directory 


Just published, the "8mm Film 

Directory” lists virtually every р 
known film—more than 5,000 of to | 
them—in all formats: reel-to- 


reel and cartridge (Technicolor, 
Kodak, Fairchild), silent and 


sound (both optical and mag- . 
netic), standard-8 and super-8 
—Lhe first all-inclusive 8mm 


guide ever compiled! Films are 
arranged by subject matter, 


with descriptions, plus an alpha- g 

betic index to titles and subjects, 

'and where to obtain each film. mm 
Also included: a pictorial guide n І 
to the various types of 8mm рго- 
jectors now in use. Over 300 fil ms 
pp., soft cover. Edited by Grace : 
Ann Kone for the Educational 


m В 
Film Library Association; pro- available (s 
duced by Comprehensive Ser- | ; І 
vice Corporation. Order now | 


and have the key to thousands PUBLISHED BY EDUCATIONAL ` 
of 8mm films at your fingertips! | рм LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


I1 E 
| | | ALA 
Comprehensive Service Corp., 250 West 64th Street, New York, N.Y. 10023 


Send the new ''8mm Film Directory." Enclosed is: 
EJ $e for copies at $8.50. 

















I] Our purchase order for . copies. 

LI Purchase Order No. for ——— copies. 
(Discount for quantity orders. Inquire.) 

NAME 

INSTITUTION 

ADDRESS 





please include zip cade 
e09099090000909000009009000000090008000009000090020005009000000900029008000002002020 
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Work-Training for Foreign Librarians 


In her otherwise excellent article in the June 
issue on "International Dimensions of Librarian- 
ship," (p. 701), Mrs. Marietta D. Shepard indi- 
cates that both the Jointly Sponsored Program 
for Foreign Libraries and the Multi-Area Group 
Librarians Program have in the past been admin- 
istered by the International Relations Office of 
ALA. As a matter of fact, ALA administered the 
Multi-Area Program but not the Jointly Spon- 
sored Program, which, since its inception in 
1956, has been run on a contract basis by the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

The Jcintly Sponsored Program was developed 
to support individual foreign librarians for a 
year’s work and observation in the U.S. under 
carefully controlled conditions. Prior to its es- 
tablishment, there were study programs in the 
U.S. for foreign librarians but no official work 
programs. So a group of members of SLÀ and of 
ALA joined together to form a Washington com- 
mittee to develop an outline for this work pro- 
gram, to seek the cooperation and support of the 
Department of State, and finally to serve as an 
informal advisory and review board to the Inter- 
national Relations Officer of the Library of Con- 
gress who has been the administrator of the pro- 
gram. 

With this format and financial backing (from 
the State Department), the Jointly Sponsored 
Program has resulted, during a decade of activ- 
ity, in the placement of 51 professional librari- 
ans from abroad for a year of work in a suitable 
American library. Unfortunately, the drying up 
of funds for this project in the State Department 
has resulted in a cessation of grantees. There is 
once more a great need for provision for work- 
training in Ámerican libraries for mature librari- 
ans from abroad. The Washington Committee in- 
terested in the Program is currently exploring 
new ways of facilitating such professional train- 
ing for foreign librarians and woulc welcome 
suggestions and advice toward that end. 


MARY ÁNGLEMYER 

Member, Washington Committee 
Department of the Interior 
Washington, D.C. 
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Predicasls ... 


provides a complete set of 
tools for the business librarian 


Activities include... 


F & S INDEX OF CORPORATIONS AND 
INDUSTRIES indexes and briefs the anal- 
ysis and news of articles from over 500 
publications. In one year the INDEX con- 
tains over 150,000 entries arranged by 
2,500 subjects and industries and 20,000 
companies. 


PRICES: Weekly—$96.00 per year 
Monthly—$84.00 per year 


Also F & S ANNUAL and F & S INDEX 
INTERNATIONAL 


INDEXING 


PREDICASTS digests and systematically 
arranges 30,000 forecasts abstracted 
from over 500 publications. Coverage 
ranges from general economics to de- 
tailed product. PREDICASTS provides con- 
sensus of forecasts through 1980 for 
180 basic economic and industrial series. 


Quarterly (incl. cumulative) 
$172.00 per year. 


Also EXPANSION & CAPACITY DIGEST, 
WORLD-Regional-CASTS and WORLD. 
Product-CASTS 


FORECAST 
ABSTRACTING 
& COMPOSITE 
FORECASTING 


INDUSTRY STUDIES on educational tech- 
nology, cryogenics, biomedical electron- 
ics, siding, etc. Studies utilize Predicasts 
information sources and extensive indus- 
try contact and typically cover industry 
structure, economic environment, end- 
uses, marke: projections, and competition. 


PRICE: $150.00/study. 


Also GROWTH & ACQUISITION GUIDE, 
ELECTRONICS TRENDS, PAPER TRENDS, 
PLASTICS TRENDS, Custom Forecasting, 
Custom Acquisitions & Contract Research 


INDEPENDENT 
ANALYTIC 
WORK 


Subscribers and clients of Predicasts, Inc. account for 
well over half of the Gross National Product. They do 
most of the business literature searching, market re- 
search, management consulting, investment research 
and forecasting, and they inc ude 24 of the 25 largest 
U.S. corporations. 


PREDICASTS, INC., 
Dept. AL-5 


1055C Park Lane, University Circle 
Cleveiand, Ohia 44106 


For more information or 
no-risk trial subscription write: 
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Trustees as Protectors of the Right to Read 


I believe it is time for trustees to take some 
positive action and to declare their firm inten- 
tions to "challenge the censorship of books 
urged or practiced by volunteer arbiters of mor- 
als or political opinion" as is stated in the Li- 
brary Bill of Rights. 

*Distinction or Extinction" was the title given 
to a message recently written by a public library 
trustee to other library trustees im California. 
She stated in part, "the time has come for us to 
take stock of ourselves as trustees and of our re- 
sponsibilities as public servants by making ob- 
jective evaluations and arriving at conclusions 
inclusive of all available information." 

Tt is not difficult for a public library trustee to 
obtain the information that many public libraries 
have been attacked by self-appointed censors, 
and that many of these self-appointed censors 
are vocal and fanatical. Information is also read- 

ily available that many public library trustees 
have had the courage to fulfill their responsibili- 
ties to support librarians in resisting pressure 
from either groups or individuals. 

In a time when there seems to be murmurings 
questioning the value of library boards, the trus- 
tee has the obligation, it seems to me, to take a 


D 


searching look at his own performance as the 
protector of the right to read. It is the trustees’ 
responsibility to see that the reading public has 
access to books which represent all points of 
view, regardless of the personal preference of ei- 
ther the librarian or the trustee. 

А small group іп a community can, and some- 


'times does, bring such pressure that the entire 


community is deprived of access to materials ex- 
pressing all views, or even deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to listen to opposing viewpoints discussed 
in the library's meeting room. 

Martha Boaz, dean of the University of South- 
ern California's School of Library Science, de- 
scribing the work of the Intellectual Freedom 
Committee of the Ámerican Library Association 
said: | 
In these times of tension, censorship, which is the 
antithesis of free expression, flourishes. Threats of war 
abroad, problems of racial intergration, coupled with 
political dissension and social upheaval, foster anxiety 
and fear. Censorship seems the easy answer for en- 
forcing one's own point of view. To the fearful per- 
son, the simplest answer to the 'communist conspir- 
acy’ is the removal of ‘subversive’ books from the li- 
brary. Likewise, the cure for juvenile delinquency is 
the removal of all *obscene' books from the book stores 
and newsstands. Ў 
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108 New Titles in 1968, Selected by the CADMUS EDITORIAL BOARD 


Superb Bindings e 


Reasonable Prices ө 


Excellent Service 


CHECK LISTS AND ORDER FORMS AVAILABLE NOW! 


EME ona Conpony - аы 


1201 SOUTH HASTINGS WAY — EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 54701 
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Publie library trustees are often confused by 
the different points of view expressed regarding 
the question, ^Does pornography or other sex-fo- 
cused material really have harmful effects on 
young people?" Los Angeles Times staff writer 


Gene Blake, on March 29, 1968, reported on a 


talk to USC law students by William B. Lock- 
hart, chairman of the President's Commission 
on Obscenity and Pornography. Mr. Lockhart 
said in part: 


The obscenity laws are a good example o: legislation 
that has been based largely on assumptions not solidly 
supported by empirical evidence—that is, actual ex- 
perience and observation. There is widespread opin- 
ion among law enforcement officers, ministers, par- 
ents, and a large segment of the public that youth is 
harmed by the heavy emphasis of sex on newsstands, 
in paperback books, motion pictures, and underground 
distribution of hard-core pornography. These assump- 
tions may well be true; we simply don't know. The 
social scientists do not know. The empirical evidence 
thus far simply does not provide the answers—either 
affirmative or negative. The commission needs to learn 
whether exposure to obscene materials is a significant 
factor in causing sex offenses or other antisocial con- 
duct. At the same time, we need to test the opposite 
contention that has been advanced in some circles that 
some of these materials serve not as stimulants to 








in the 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


MEMBERSHIP PROMOTION 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSCCIATION 
50 EAST HURON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 





deviant or other antisocial behavior but serve, rather, 
to fulfill a therapeutic purpose by releasing strong 
sexual urges and thus preventing antisocial conduct. 


The President's Commission on Obscenity and 
Pornography will be seeking the answers 
through arranging for empirical research. In the 
meantime, the publie library will continue to 
come under attack in some areas from those who 
would determine what the community shall read. 

Í believe it is the responsibility of state trustee 
associations to make sure that all public library 
trustees understand the nature of censorship, un- 
derstand the motivations of those who would de- 
termine what the community shall read, and un- 
derstand the consequences when the library 
yields to them. The trustee who understands and 
accepts his responsibilities as the “Protector of 
the Right to Read" will make a determined ef- 
fort to convince his community that the function 
of the public library is to provide materials and 
discussions reflecting conflicting opinions so that 
each citizen may reach his own conclusions. 


Jean SMITH 

Library Board of Trustees 
Public Library 

Burbank, Calif. 





STATE OF THE IMAGE 


by Auce Wirric 
STANFORD Law LIBRARY 
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T Kountz Goes Dutch 


We should like very much to reprint in our pe- 
riodical “De openbare bibliotheek,” the article 
by Mr. Kountz about computers (June 1968, p. 
683-87). Do you agree to this? ` 


"Miss М. WIJNSTROOM 
Secretary General : 
Dutch Library Association 


(We do, and we did. Ed.) 


A Stimulating Morning 


I would like to take this opportunity to thank 
` all those fine members of AASL, CSD, PLA, and 
YASD who worked with CSD personnel and 
Phyllis Maggeroli to make the discussion section 
of the Wednesday morning meeting in Kansas 
City а meaningful one. This part of the program 
gave nearly a thousand librarians of differing 
backgrounds a chance to share a common inter- 
est—library work with children and young peo- 
ple. The leaders and recorders are to be com- 
mended particularly for the way in which they 
kept the discussion on the proper track and en- 
couraged participants to share ideas involving 
„Ше past, present, and future. 


I would also like to express my appreciation 





Кыа fae а 


€ PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


SPECIAL PROCESSING OF COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY ORDERS 


GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 


EVERY AVAILABLE TITLE FROM OVER 
1200 PUBLISHERS 


CATALOGING and PROCESSING IN 
OUR OWN CENTER 


Write for Brochures 


Now 


INGRAM BOOK COMPANY 


NEW ORLEANS OFFICE 
600 MAGAZINE STREET 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
70130 


GENERAL OFFICES 
347 REEDWOOD DR. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
37202 : 


Formerly 
Tennessae Book Company, Nashville 
Jenkins Book Company, New Orleans 
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for the many letters, telephone calls, and verbal 
expressions of congratulations for an exciting, 
stimulating morning since this should be shared . 
with the sponsoring divisions and membership. 
One can only hope that each participant took 
away with him at least one idea for the future. 

Mns. AucUsTA BAKER 

Immediate Past President, 

Children’s Services Division, 

ALA, and Coordinator of Children’s Services 

The New York Public Library 


The Scope and the Extent 

I am writing in regard to your series of arti- 
cles, “А Look at ALA Activities," in the Bulle- 
tin. I must admit I didn’t read these articles 
until they were all published and then sat down 
and read them all at one fell swoop. I was 
greatly impressed with the many fine activities of 
ALA and with their great scope. I don’t think I 
was really conscious of all that ALA is doing 
until I read this series of articles. Information 
such as this, given in the Bulletin to the mem- 
bership, can keep us better abreast of what ALA 
is actually doing. It seems to me that more of 
the Bulletin space should be given to this type of 
information. 

I am aware that efforts are made from time to 
time in the Bulletin to keep the membership in- 
formed of the ongoing activities of ALA, and yet, 
the scope and extent of these activities were not 
apparent until I saw this series of articles. 
Thank you very much for this information. 


Miss Svp SHINN’ 

Library Career Consultant 
Missouri State Library 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


" (The next edition of the Program memoran- 


dum (ninth) will appear as a series beginning 
in January 1969. It will report on the activities 
and completed programs of 1968. Ed.) . 





Chiang's New Model... Price $54.50 


CATALOG CARD DUPLICATOR 


Important improvements achieyed from wide ex- 
perience, assure -to produce high quality catalog 
cards, with enlarged space gi also for printing 
post-card, book card, book pocket, address, etc. 


Plus new features in stencil ‘and new Ink 
to dry in 10 minutes. 
















. Patented * Performance Guaranteed +, 
Order “On Approval” Invited 


Order now directly from the Inventor: - 
Chiang Small Duplicators 
53100 Juniper Road, South Bend, Indiana 46637 
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MÀ let 


Readable. Accurate. Timely. These, pertaps more 
than all other factors, continue to make Encyclopaedia 
Britannica the single most important refe-ence tool 
for every department in every school. This anniversary 
issue surpasses all previous editions. No set of books 
ever published is so overflowing with useful, up-to- 
date knowledge. Over 10,000 renowned authorities 
have contributed to it. They have covered their 
specialties in terms students can understand. Far 


FREE TEACHER'S GUIDE 
TO AFRO-AMERICAN 
REFERENCE MATERIAL 


Pinpoints information about 
the people, history, culture 

as it appears in EBE’s 

three great encyclopedias— 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Britannica Junior 
Encyclopaedia, Compton's 
Encyclopedia. It's yours for the 
asking—just return this ccupon. 








& 
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more than a mere repository of facts ... Britannica 
involves, invites students to take full creative ad- 
vantage of the excitement of research in depth. And 
the unique EB index makes it easy for them to do 
just that. 

Order Encyclopaedia Britannica for your school or 
library. 24 volumes, $292.50. ($263.50 when two or 
more sets are ordered.) Contact your EBE representa- 
tive or write DEPT. ALA-R 69-1. 


REFERENCE DIVISION 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 
425 N. Michigan Avenue « Chicago, Ill, 60611 





NAME 





SCHOOL 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE zip 


The July-August Issue... 


I have just finished reading the ALA Bulletin 
with its reports on the Kansas City Conference. 
This is undoubtedly the best conference report- 
ing that I have seen. Part of it stems from the 
way matters were summarized in the early sec- 
tion, but most of the credit probably is due to 
the format which made the reports stand out and 
easy to read. 


Marion A. MILCZEWSKI 
Director of Libraries 
University of Washington 
Seattle 


It has been а long time since I have received 
as much pleasure from reading a professional 
publication as I did with the July-August issue. 
The writing, illustrations, and layout brought the 
Kansas City Conference vividly to mind. The 
comments on the actions and speeches were fun 
and echoed my sentiments. 

The Classified Advertisements are much easier 
to read. Congratulations on a fine piece of work! 


Mns. Carotyn W. FELD 
Coordinator 

Office of Work with Children 
Free Library of Philadelphia 


A few days ago the July-August issue of the 
Bulletin arrived. Because it covered the events 
of the Kansas City Conference, which I missed 
this year, I was quite interested in reading 
through it. 

The changed format improves the appearance 
and readability of the Bulletin. The obvious (and 
commendable) attempt to give the conference re- 
port some bit of life is duly noted and appreci- 
ated. Continued effort in this direction stands a 
good chance of transforming the Bulletin into 
lively reading. I approve of the trend. However, 
attempts, efforts, and trends do not mean instant 
success, especially when success is already em- 
bodied in another publication. Because, frankly, 
ALA could have saved itself money if it had sim- 
ply purchased 35,000 copies of the August Li- 
brary Journal and mailed these to the member- 
ship; for, although the details of the conference 
coverage vary, LJ did a vastly superior job of 
1) covering the conference as a whole, 2) sum- 
marizing the (still to be officially published) 
Advisory Commission recommendations, and 3) 
detailing the discussions on the social responsi- 
bilities, fiscal condition, and receptiveness to 
change of the American librarian’s primary pro- 
fessional organization, the ‘American Library As- 
sociation. 
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ALA’s image as a member of the establishment 
has both good and bad points. Our successes at 
lobbying in Washington for funds for libraries 
would not have been possible outside the estab- 
lishment, at least not in the same manner or to 
the same extent. But, by enjoying this position of 
respectability(?), we tend to look inward at 
other members of the “club” rather than outward 
at the whole world. We may disapprove of the 
world at large and choose to live apart from it, 
but we cannot ignore it with an ostrich posture. 
Or, we may give it a brief lip-service through a 
showing of mod costume. 

ALA (and the Bulletin) has two options: 1) 
admit the presence of and listen to the voices of 
change in the knowledge that by this act the 
architecture of the establishment will be altered 
on a continuing basis, or 2) close its doors and 
ears to the voices of change and sit back in re- 
tirement while a new association of librarians de- 
velops, shares, and eventually assumes the pow- 
er(s) and prestige previously enjoyed by ALA 
alone. 

I am not a pessimist. I believe that ALA will 
accommodate itself to a changing world. Con- 
tinued and approved efforts are necessary to 
keep the membership aware of the present along 
with an appreciation of the past and an antici- 
pation for the future. 


Lawrence W. S. AULD 
Head, Technical Processes 
Oregon State University 
Corvallis 


Live It Like It Is 


Although I agree that no room exists for con- 
descension, overt or covert, in the relationship 
between the librarian and any group of patrons, 
I'm afraid Arnold Sable has missed the mark in 
assessing the methods of what he terms “new il- 
literates” (ALA Bulletin, July-August, p. 795). 

Mr. Sable speaks of “the creation of a state 
of mind in professionals” conducive to the at- 
tempted adoption of “the life style of the core 
city poor,” and puts down “librarians who use 
hippy talk, psychedelic flavoring, and mod 
catchy-ness,” indicating that all such activities 
consist chiefly of stooping to conquer. 

Well, surprise, Mr. Sable. It happens that 
there really is a group of what our cliche-ridden 
lore terms “the new breed.” (And, if you really 
want an insight into condescension, you should 
only ask us.) It also happens that we came al- 
ready equipped with the necessary state of mind 
and life style, alien as these might be to genteel 
library tradition. Five years of college and a 
command of, or rather, a close look at, our en- 
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DECORATOR COVERS 
BY TREASURE TROVE! 


Lovely decorator fabrics and decorator papers 
collected from the world over. Exciting 
original designs. All brilliantly reproduced 
in superb colors on fine buckram to 
bring an entirely new dimension to 

library rebinding and prebinding. 


Decorator Covers are indentified with 

the little TT symbol, hallmark of the 

finest quality covers and binding 

skills. They are extra-protected with a 

tough plastic coating that keeps them new- 
looking through many more circulations, 


Ask your quality Treasure Trove binder to 
show you a selection of sample 
Decorator Covers. See what 
a beautiful difference they 
can make in your library. 
And at no exíra cost. 


for "Homeward Bound" Rebound 


and Pre-bound Books 
2134 East Grand Avenue, Des Moines, lowa 
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vironment have taught us that there is no 
“ ‘proper’ way to act and speak.” (Do Mr. Sa- 
ble's own quotation marks suggest that he, too, 
is aware of the humor in his phrase?) We can't 
talk down to The People, having tuned in to the 
fact that we are People as well. 

The issue Mr. Sable declines to discuss is, I 
think, the crucial one. 7s the public library a 
white, middle-class institution? The answer is: 
not any more if we can help it. There has been 
enough of librarians being "aware of life and 
society around them” (italics mine). Whether 
it’s frugging on the library roof or learning to 
empathize, not sympathize, with the ghetto poor, 
we expect to be creatures of the newer world, 
not just in it. And it will be our world after all. 
We can hardly expect our predecessors to as- 
sume our virtues—or faults—while we reject 
theirs.—We can only remind them that they once 
did what we intend to do: live it like it is. 


Тоштн Mowery 
Humanities Librarian 
University of Akron 


A North Dakota First? 


In the July-August issue, р. 790-1, the faculty 
interlibrary loan agreement of the state univer- 
sity libraries in Ohio is reported. The chairman 
of the Inter-University Library Council is re- 
ported as believing that no other state has as 
liberal a policy as this. 

I have to disagree with Mr. Schrank. All the 
academic libraries of North Dakota (public and 
private, junior colleges, colleges and universi- 
ties) now have in operation an agreement where- 
by any faculty member or student may present his 
ID card at the library of any other campus to re- 
ceive the same privileges as extended to mem- 
bers of that campus. 

In my turn, may I claim a first, until someone 
else shows me to be wrong? Two North Dakota 
academic libraries, Dickinson State College and 
Assumption Abbey College, are experimenting 
with contact by CB radio to circumvent prob- 
lems of long-distance telephone in sparsely popu- 
lated areas. The rest of us are watching with 
interest. 


Donar» J. PEARCE 

Head Librarian 

University of North Dakota 
Grand Forks 


MORE On The Fair Labor Standards Act... 


This is a supplementary note to the article ap- 
pearing in the April 1968 issue of the ALA Bul- 
letin, 399-401, entitled “The Fair Labor Stan- 
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dards Act as Applied to Libraries.” 

It will be recalled that as a result of certain 
amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act 
(P.L. 89-601) enacted by Congress on Septem- . 
ber 23, 1966, school, hospital college, and uni- 
versity libraries are now subject to the above act, 
and their employees are covered under its pro- 
visions. 

Immediately following the adoption of the 
amendments, the state of Maryland filed a suit 
in the Federal District Court asking for a declara- 
tory judgment that the 1966 amendments, inso- 
far as they applied to emplovees of states, were 
unconstitutional. It also asked the court to en- 
join the enforcement of the act against a state. 
Twenty-seven other states joined Maryland as 
parties plaintiff in the suit. 

In the State of Maryland v. Wirtz, 269 F. 
Supp. 826, the court held against the plaintiffs, 
stating that the amendments extending coverage 
to employee of public schools, hospitals, and in- 
stitutions of higher education operated by states 
were not constitutional, and their enforcement 
would not be enjoined. 

On appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court, the decision of the District Court was af- 
firmed on June 10, 1968. Justice Harlan wrote 
the majority opinion. Justice Douglas wrote a 
dissenting opinion in which Justice Stewart con- 
curred. Without delving too deeply into the legal 
arguments of the case, it may be of interest to 
summarize them briefly. Counsel for the state of 
Maryland advanced two basic arguments: 1) 
Publie schools, hospitals, and institutions of 
higher education operated by the state are not 
engaged in commerce so as to be subject to the 
exclusive power of Congress to regulate inter- 
state and foreign commerce; 2) The 1966 amend- 
ments to the Fair Labor Standards Act consti- 
tute an invasion of state sovereignty, which is 
protected under the Tenth Amendment. 

With respect to the first argument, the Su- 
preme Court declared that the states have an an- 
nual purchasing capacity of billions of dollars 
which gives rise to a large interstate flow of 
supplies and equipment having a substantial ef- 
fect upon interstate commerce; and by reason of 
this fact, the court held that these state agencies 
were engaged in commerce. 

Relative to the second argument, Justic Har- 
lan held that "the federal government, when act- 
ing within a delegated power, may override 
countervailing state interests whether these be 
described as ‘governmental’ or ‘proprietary’ in 
character.” 

As matters now stand, it is clear that the mini- 
mum wage provisions, as well as the provisions 
relating to maximum hours of work under the 
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Fair Labor Standards Act, are applicable to per- 
sons employed iu school, hospital, college, and 
university libraries. 


Again, it should be indicated, however, that 


the act does not apply to any person employed in 
an executive, administrative, or professional ca- 
pacity. The law expressly exempts from its pro- 
visions academic administrative personnel and 
elementery and secondary school teachers. 


ALEX LADENSON 
Acting Librarian 
Chicago Public Library 


"New Voices” Limited 


After reading the report made by Ralph Bla- 
singame at ÁLA, I was tempted to write, and 
after reading William S. Dix's “Call for New 
Voices" in the September issue of ALA Bulletin, 
І am more sure. 

At the outset, let me say Í agree with both, 
but I also believe there is a problem. To illus- 
trate, last spring I was asked by the president- 
elect of AASL to serve on a committee for a three- 
year term. Аз a young member, I would very much 
like to have done this. However, I declined on the 
basis of cost. With today's living expenses and 


raising a family, I felt I did not have the financial 
resources to attend three ALA conventions and 
three Midwinter Meetings. 

All of this is to illustrate a point. Is it not pos- 
sible that perhaps others have also been asked 
and could not participate? Many of us would like 
to but are limited for reasons other than desire. 

I am not suggesting that everyone be subsidized 
to enable participation. Í am just putting forth a 
thought that may be the answer to the problem of 
the inability to secure "new voices" on ALA com- 
mittees. 

As president-elect of the Iowa Association of 
School Librarians, I realize the problem of secur- 
ing committee appointments even on a small 
scale. I sympathize with Mr. Dix, but I don’t have 
an answer. 


CHARLES М. Jorran 

President-Elect 

Towa Association of School Librarians 
Waterloo, Iowa 


CORRECTION 


On p. 871 of the July-August issue, it should 
read “Frederic С. Melcher Scholarship.” Our 
apologies for the mistake. 

















With one hand holding the Weyll Magnetic Book Support comfortably, you 


tilt it, push books into place.. 


it can’t get lost between books. 


. and walk away! No tongue under books to 
damage bindings ...no pages torn on the wide, sturdy vertical flange . . 


.and 


Now used in new libraries at Grand Rapids, University of Missouri in Rolla, 
Suffolk County Community College and more than 170 others. For informa- 
tion, write to WEYLL CORPORATION, Box 62, Glen Cove, N.Y. 11542. 
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DOW JONES 
Publications 


in MICROFORM... 





CLIPPING FILES 
ON MICROFICHE 


; Formerly availablein scrapbook form only i 

MICRO PHOTO DIVISION The Wall Street Journal library. NOW avail 
able on 4^ x 6" microfiche film cards wit 

1700 SHAW AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 44112 reduced images of pages arranged in rows 
Divided into two categories: Corporate (arti 
cles about specific companies) and General 


li other Wall Street Journal articles.) 
BELLE HOWELL “ ub 
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THE WALL STREET JOURNAL (Eastern Edition) . . . complete Backfiles on all three publications also 


business and financial news covering all the various facets of the econ- available on 35mm microfilm from first 

omy. 1968 subscription price ... $75 per year on 35mm roll microfilm. day of pu blication . . . The Wall Street 
— et M ee o 7 Journal from 1889, Barron's from 1921, 

BARRON'S NATIONAL BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL WEEKLY and The National Observer from 1962. 

. . . leading business and financial weekly. A must for use in advanced For more information on these backfiles 

Morel 1968 subscription price . .. $20 per year on 35mm roll and all microfilm services covering Dow 

microfilm. 


Jones publications . . . write MICRO 
PHOTO DIVISION, BELL & HOWELL 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER . . . a national weekly newspaper COMPANY, 1700 Shaw Avenue, Cleve- 
providing comprehensive coverage of world anc national news, plus Н д 

regular weekly features of interest to the entire family. 1968 subscription land, Ohio 44112, 

price... $16 per year on 35mm roll microfilm. 


valuable research tools available in their entirety 
in convenient, compact and well organized form. 





Filmed quarterly and offered in two ways: 
Order either: Complete cumulative file 
distributed at the end of each quarter .. . 





January-March, January-June, January- Each film card wil! contain as many as 72 microimages of 
September and January-December . . . clippings arranged in rows and columns. Top strip of each 
$750.00 OR: Final cumulative filming dis- microfiche is color coded and titled to identify the new 
tributed at end of last quarter, breaking file by subject and cumulative release periods. It is con- 
down all Wall Street Journal articles by venient to find the information on any specific subject 
subject for an entire year . . . $375.00 which appeared throughout the year. 


An example of microfiche compactness is that 1000 fiche 
would contain 72,000 images of clippings and require a 
mere 10 by 6 inches of space. 
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Study carrels promote concentration by 
providing privacy and minimizing distractions. 
Ours do that, naturally. 


SPACIOUS 

We provide a work surface 36" wide 
and 24" deep . . . spacious, but 

not space-wasting, Just about the 


But there's more to carrels than a lot 
optimum. 


of little cubicles. The ones we sell have many 
other features that are important to you. 





MODERN 
Truly contemporary design... 
finishes are Textolite or Formica 
in your choice of wainut, maple 
STURDY and other standard wood grain 
Three-quarter Inch solid chipboard patterns and colors. Gaylord carrels 
divider panels . . . inch-thick harmonize with your present decor. 
work tops ... inch-square rigid, 


tightly Interlocking aluminum 
support posts with leveling 
adjustments. They go together 
quickly . . . stand steady as a rock. 
No shake or wobble to distract 

the user. 


VERSATILE 


The study carrels you buy from 

us may be combined in just about 
any configuration you can devise, 
and re-grouped or added to at any 
time. Electrical outlets, shelves and 
A/V control panels available 

at your option. 





Please write for a copy of our new folder, 


GAYLORD 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


GAYLORD BROS, INC. - SYRACUSE, N.Y. 13201 . STOCKTON, CALIF. 95201 
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Editor's Choice 





Vi works in a public library at а public service 
desk. She is proud of the fact that she has never 
used any of her sick leave and that in the great 
snow of '66 she made it in to her desk only a 
half-hour late. 

Cal works in a university library and is proud 
of his newly received faculty status. He is listed 
in the new fall catalog as an instructor. He 
hasn't been appointed to a faculty committee yet, 
but he has joined AAUP. - 

Lottie works in a public library. She started 
out there eighteen years ago clipping articles 
from newspapers and magazines for the local 
history files. She is now in charge of those files 
and is very proud of the fact that she can pro- 
vide the best local history reference service of 
anyone on the staff, including the professionals. 

Madge works at the university library and is 
one of acquisitions’ chief searchers. She has an 
academic degree but just never went on to li- 
brary school Her knowledge of bibliographic 
tools is almost legend with the faculty, and they 
often pass up the professionals to seek her ad- 
vice. 

You have met these people or their contempo- 
raries. They are all part of the library. They are 
content, They have their duties, and thev fulfill 
them. They are the subjects discussed in the po- 
sition paper prepared by Lester Asheim for the 
Office for Library Education that appears on 
page 1096. They are up for evaluation, and they 
are about to be structured into the image for all 
time. ` 

Is it bad? No, it isn't. But it could be. Not all 
the staff of a library are like Vi, Cal, Lottie, and 
Madge. There are those that seem to find the 
time to sit in the staff room telling whomever 
will listen just how important the professional is 
or isn't depending from which side of the fence 
they discourse. If they get to any meetings, they 
will be seen with their "soul" mates in joyless 
flagellation. They are the first to squinch up 
their eyes and let fall a reptilian tear at the 
plight of the profession and the woes of the art. 
Ánd, sadly enough, they often seem to be the 
last to change a procedure or revise an organiza- 
tional chart. 

And, there are those professionals who are not 
sure of themselves. They secretly harbor 
thoughts that someone is about to rip away the 
noble professional trappings and reveal the bar 


sinister. They can be found salving their fears by 
writing papers couched in terms that would flush 
a covey of lexicographers. Or, they appear on 
platforms mumbling phrases more errant than 
erudite. And, sadly enough, they are never first 
to change a procedure or revise an organiza- 
tional chart. 

It takes all kinds. That is a homily that ap- 
plies to all groups. It kind of makes you feel 
Edgar Guest-ey all over just saying it. It takes 
all kinds. 

I hope, right here and now, as loud as the 
print on this page will let me—TI hope it takes 
all kinds. I hope that everyone that takes home a 
paycheck from a library reads “Education and 
Manpower for Librarianship.” I hope they think 
about it, that they talk about it in the staff room, 
at the district meeting, at the state convention, 
and that they speak up, put it on paper—make 
their feelings known. I hope everyone tries to fit 
it into the scene as they know it down at the 
shop. Will it improve libraries? Will it shoot up 
the place? Will it really help the nonprofes- 
sionals get the recognition so long denied to 
them? Will it put excitement back into the eye 
and the mind of the professional? Will it ever 
happen? 

For once, I hope it takes all kinds: the staff 
room lawyer, the platform orator, the hard-work- 
ing practitioner, and the experienced administra- 
tor. I hope Vi, Cal, Lottie, ard Madge speak up. 
If the hard work and years of experience that 
went into the preparation of that paper are just 
going to become the oral, moral, and political 
soccerball of the few who are always ready to 
talk anything, anytime, anywhere, so long as 
they are not committed to make it walk, then ev- 
eryone will deserve what they get. And a little of 
the love and the warmth I feel for the Vi’s, Cal’s, 
Lottie’s, and the Madge’s of the library will dim. 

I hope all kinds will speak up. They needn’t 
be afraid. They will be heard. Ears always perk 
up when a new horn enters the chorus. Espe- 
cially if it is in the Triumphant March from 
Aida.—GRS. eee 
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The liveliest Fall Беня аге 


... for the middle years 


... for the youngest 


Kel ly burn Braes 


By SORCHE NIC LEODHAS 
Hius. by Evaline Ness 

Combining the talents of an award- 
winning author and the 1967 


Caldecott Medal winner, this enchant- ` 


ing picture book — based on a 
Scottish song — tells the story of a 
woman too shrewish even for the 
devil himself! Grades: K-3. 
September 16. $3.95. HLE $3.59% 


The Tiger 

in the Teapot 

By BETTY YURDIN 

llus. by William Péne du Bois 

A deliciously silly story of how a 
tiger joins a family for tea. 
Grades: K-1: October 14. 

$2.95. HLE $2.92% 


Audi and His Bear 


By BARBARA SCHILLER 

Нш. by Esta Nesbitt 

An Icelandic folktale in which a 
young adventurer “foolishly” spends 
all his money on a white bear — which 
in turn becomes the key to his 
fortune. Grades: K-3. 

October 28. $3.50. HLE $327* 


What's Good for а. 
Five-Year-Old? 


By WILLIAM COLE 

Jilus. by Edward Sorel 

Light verse and amusing illustrations 
provide all the answers in this 


delightful companion to What's Good : 


for a Four-Year-Old? and What's 
Good for a Six-Year-Old? Grade: K. 
October 31. $3.50. HLE $3.27% 


Cobweb Castle 


By JAN WAHL 

lilus. By Edward Gorey 

Only the author of Cabbage Moon 
and noted artist Edward Gorey _ 
could have concocted this hilarious 
non-fairy tale about a bumbling . 
non-hero in search of riches and 
romance. Grades: K-3: 

October 31. $3.95. HLE $3.59% 
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Duet B 

THE STORY OF CLARA 

AND ROBERT SCHUMANN 

By ELISABETH KYLE 

Young girls will adore this romantic 
biographical novel, based on-the ~ 


love story of two celebrated musicians, . 


set against a background of Europe's 
19th century music centers, and 
beautifully written by the author of 
Girl With a Pen: Charlotte Bronté, 
an ALA Notable Book. Grades: 5-9. 
Séptember 16. $450. HLE $3.97* 


Taash and the Jesters 


By ELLEN KINDT McKENZIE 
This superb tale of fantasy in a 
mythical feudal kingdom introduces 
an important new author to children's 
books. Grades: 4-7. 

September 16. $4.50. HLE $3.97% 





-October 28. 


Brave Horse: The. 


Story of Janus 

By MANLY WADE WELLMAN 
Ши. by Peter Burchard 

Fact and fiction are deftly blended 
in the story of the gallant racehorse, 
Janus, a foundation sire of the 
American Quarter Horse. (А' Colonial 
Williamsburg Publication). Grades: 5-9. 
October 17. $3.95. HLE $3.593 


& 


| Ironhead 


By MEL ELLIS 


- Florida nature lore and a moving 


story of the growing relationship 
between a widower and his teen-age 
son distinguish this new book for 
young people by the popular author 
of Run, Rainy, Run. Grades: 5-9. 
$4.50. HLE $3.97* 
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from Holt, Rinehart and Winston 


Save Alice! 

By EVA-LIS WUORIO 

А. mysterious old lady with a large 
bird cage triggers a gripping suspense 
story that reaches its climax in a 
headlong chase through Spain. 

By the author of October Treasure. 
Grades: 5-8. October 28. 

$3.95. HLE $3.59%. 


The Forgetful Robot 


By PAUL W. FAIRMAN 

Exciting, humorous science fiction 
with a twist: the narrator is a robot 
with total recall who helps foil a plot 
to take over Mars! Grades: 4-8. 
October 28. $3.75. HLE $3.45% 


The Hlinois River 


By JAMES AYARS 

dilus. by Lili Réthi 

The colorful new addition to the 
Rivers of America Books for Young 
Readers — published in honor of the 
150th anniversary of Illinois. Index. 
Grades: 4-8. October 31. 

$495. HLE $4.59% 









Tilustration 


Keilyburn 
Braes 


Jade 


By SALLY WATSON 

Drawing on historical fact, the 
author of Lark tells the swashbuckling 
tale of a well-to-do Virginia girl 

whc became a pirate in the 18th 
century. Grades: 5-8. 

January 20. $4.50. HLE $3.97 


Aaron Copland: His Life 


` By CATHERINE OWENS PEARE 


Illus. by Mircea Vasiliu 

An author famous for her young 
people's biographies now re-creates 
the fascinating life of Aaron Copland, 
unique 20th century composer and 
personality. Appendix. Index. Bibliog. 
Grades: 4-7. February 10. 

$3.55. HLE $3.59% 


The Second 


Greatest Invention 
SEARCH FOR THE FIRST FARMERS 


By ELEANOR CLYMER 

lilus. by Lili Réthi 

The intriguing mystery of how and 
when man first learned to farm is 
explored by the author of Search for 
a Living Fossil, who draws her clues 
from history, anthropology, and 
archaeology. Index. Map. 

Grades: 4-7. February 10. 

$3.50. HLE $327* 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 
383 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


Four Great 
PACESETTER 
BOOKS 


Designed especially for Junior 
: апа Senior High School stu- 
- dents with reading problems. 


Pardon My Fangs 
By ELIZABETH STARR 
HILL 
Baseball's Youngest 
Big Leaguers 
By JOHN DEVANEY 
Illus, with photographs 
The Horse That  : 
Played Center Field : 
By HAL HIGDON 
Four Tough Cases 


of the F.B.I. 
By JAMES T. ROGERS 


Fach: January 9. $2.95. 
HLE $2.92* 


Also in this series: 


nor 


Our or THE SuN by Ben Bova; 
MASTER MIKE AND THE Mm- 
ACLE Ммр by Elizabeth Starr 
Hill; OvERDRIVE by Leslie Wal- 
ler; THE Асїр NIGHTMARE by 
M. E. Chaber; DIAMONDS ARE 
TROUBLE by Scott Corbett; 
PLANET OF DEATH by Robert 
Silverberg; Sap SoNG ОЕ THE 
Coyote by Mel ‘Ellis; THE 
FRONTIERSMAN: The True 
Story of Billy Dixon by Marian 
T. Place. 


У Нон Library Edition 


All prices are subject to chanpe without 
notice, The listing of а price for any title ix 
this advertisement is not intended 10 control 
the resale price thereof, 
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Stimulate the imaginations of children 
who use your library with these 
Imperial tape sets: 


Palace In The Sky (grades 1-3) 
Golden Anthology of Children's Verse 
(grades 4-6) 
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New . . . Just published September 1968...А 
must for every home, school and library. A great 
deal more than just a book of maps, the totally 
up-to-date PERGAMON WORLD ATLAS does not 
simply accommodate geographical interests — It 
widens them... In these 525 Pages the World is 
at Your Fingertips. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


The Iron Curtain Countries — Russia, Eastern Europe, 
and China — given far greater coverage than has ever 
before been attempted by any previous western atlas. 


Elaborate maps from earliest Babylon to the latest data 
and photographs of outer space, the galaxy, and the 
moon's surface — obtained from recent Soviet and 
American expeditions. 


Enlarged scale for areas of special interest — The Sa- 
haran Landscape, East African Volcanoes, the Lake Dis- 
trict, Snowdonia, etc. 


Valuable information on Population, Temperature and 
Precipitation, Agriculture and Fisheries, Livestock, Min- 
eral Resources and Mining, Power Resources, Heavy 
Industry, Light Industry, Transport, Foreign Trade, Tour- 
ism, Nationalities, War Damage, Migrations and Earth- 
quakes is included on the back of each map — plus 
special sections are devoted to Geology and the Atmos- 
phere. 


200 Topographical and 450 Thematic Maps (a thematic 
map delineates cultural and economic features). Printed 
In 10 Colors. Enhanced by Full-Relief. 


Thoroughly depicts the physical, hydrographic, political, 
administrative, and economic features of each nation of 
the world. 


Beautifully bound in a durable/decorative, laminated- 
vinyl looseleaf binder — Each map may be individually 
pulled-out for convenient study . . . No more working 
with a bulky volume! 


Plus, a 150,000 entry Gazetteer — 

Gives cross references; details of place names which 
have changed over the years; notes on pronunciation — 
and a Glossary of Foreign Expressions and Geographical 
Terms. 





PERGAMON 





WORLD ATLAS 


SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Special Introductory Price — $49.50 / For a 
Limited Time Only (Regular Price — $59.50 
After December 31, 1968. The Atlas is Now 
Available for Inspection on Your Bookseller’s 
Shelves. Full-Color Brochure Sent on Request. 


PERGAMON PRESS, 
44-01 21st Street 
Long Island City, New York 11101 









President McDonough will attend the following state and regional library 
association meetings: New England Library Association (October 4), 
Pennsylvania Library Association (October 9), Missouri Library Asso- 
ciation (October 11), and the Southwestern Library Association 
(October 17). 


The Н. W. Wilson Foundation, Inc. has made a grant of $15,800 to ALA to 
support activities in the Association's library education program over 
The next three years. 


A Memorial Service will be held at Harvard Universi ty on October 10 at 
3:00 P.M. for Ralph T. Esterquest, who died on August 10, 1968. At 
The time of his death, Mr. Esterquest was Director of the ALA Inter- 
national Relations Office. 


The 34th Meeting of the Council of the International Federation of 
Library Associations was held in Frankfurt, Germany, August 18-24. 
The theme of the Meeting, attended by approximately 400 delegates, 
was "Books and Libraries in an Industrial Society." The largest 
attendance, as is always the case, was from the host country which had 
85 delegates. This was followed by the Uni ted States, England, USSR, 
Canada, and France. ALA delegates included Foster E. Mohrhardt, 
Official Voting Delegate, and President Roger H. McDonough. 


The International Federation of Library Associations has reported to 
The member associations of IFLA the following message received in 
September from the State Library of the CSSR in Prague: "Appeal to 
the member organizations of IFLA to protest against the occupation 
of the State Library of the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic in Prague 
by the Occupation Army and the obstruction of all activity." The U.S. 
member associations of IFLA -- The American Library Association, the 
American Association of Law Libraries, the Association of Research 
Libraries, the Medical Library Association 

-- have joined together in making a protest through diplo- 

matic channels. 


ALA Members officially attending the 1969 Midwinter Meeting may attend 


closed committee and board meetings if approved by the chairman. This 
was announced prior to the 1968 Midwinter Meeting and is repeated here 


for the information of all: The Executive Board concluded, following 
discussions in 1966, that the policy of having closed meetings only 
during the Midwinter Meeting should be relaxed to the extent that 
chairmen of units are free to consider and decide upon admitting 
observers upon the written request of any member officially attending 
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the Midwinter Meeting, while maintaining at all times authority to 
declare a certain meeting or portion thereof closed. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Rodell, Executive Secretary of the Resources and Technical 
Services Division since September |, 1961, is resigning on October 30, 
1968 to accept the position of Assistant Librarian for Technical 
Services at Rice University, Houston, Texas. 


J. Donald Thomas, Assistant Director for General Library Services, . 
University of Chicago Library, has accepted appointment as Executive 
Secretary of the Association of College and Research Libraries, effec- 
tive October |, 1968. Mr. Thomas has been in his position at the 
University of Chicago since 1960. His previous experience, totaling 
17 years, includes these positions: Documents Supervisor, Columbia 
University Libraries; Librarian, French Embassy Press and Information 
Service, New York; Assistant Librarian (Social Sciences), Hunter Col- 
lege Library; Reference Cataloger, Standard Oil (New Jersey); and 
Assistant Chief Librarian, Montreal Star, Montreal, Canada. Не 
received his В.А, from Tulane University and his M.S. in L.S. from 
Columbia. Mr. Thomas is 44 years of age. 





October 15 is ALA Membership Day. All members are urged to seek new 
members on that date. The Membership Promotion Office at ALA Head- 


quarters has sent special mailings to library directors asking that 
their staffs renew memberships or join if they have nct previously 
been members. Special emphasis this year is on library education and 
on the values of membership in the Library Education Division for 
administrators as well as library educators. 


David H. Clift 
Executive Di rector 


September 12, 1968 


ALA Conferences: Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 22-28, 1969; Detroit, June 
28—July 4, 1970; Dallas, June 20-26, 1971. Midwinter Meetings: Washington, D.C., 
January 26-February 1, 1969; Chicago, January 19-24, 1970; Los Angeles, 
January 18-23, 1971. 
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| Why should yo 


Since 1938, University Microfilms has been accumul 
ing the world's published knowledge. 

When you find it difficult to decide what you need 
and find what you need, we can help. Send for our free 
catalogs or talk with our field representatives. 

We're specialists in helping you select source materi: 


On-Demand Publishing 
Current and Backfile Periodicals on Microfilm 


We have over 2,000 modern periodicals on 35mm 
positive microfilm. A good start is our Basic Collection, 
35 periodicals including Scientific American, Atlantic, 
Time, Life. 

A more comprehensive collection consists of 98 titles 
(Both collections include our microfilm reader. ) 

We also have 13,000 backfile periodicals; profession 
scientific, trade, Early English, American, Chinese, 
Russian, government and newspapers. 


Doctoral Dissertations 
How do you know what new dissertations are bei 

written? Every month we publish “Dissertation Abst 
containing abstracts of over 1,800 new dissertations 
written at more than 190 doctorate-granting univer. 

sities in the U.S. and Canada. 
How do you find out if a dissertation exis 
a certain subject? The solution is DATRIX. 
A computerized system that searches the 14 
dissertations in our files and retrieves titles 
pertinent dissertations with a speed th 
brings results in days instead of week 
You can order complete dig 
tions on 35mm positive micrq 


or bound xerographic copies. 





ok for things when we've already found them. 


Out-of-Print Books 
f wedon't have the book you're looking for, we'll find 
ilm it, clear copyright, pay royalties and send it to you. 
Vhether we find the book in Timbuktu or in our collec- 
10f 50,000 old and new titles; whether the original is 
‘th $10 or $10,000, the cost is the same. А penny-and- 
та a page for 35mm positive microfilm. Four cents 
ige for a paperbound xerographic copy. Six cents 
ige for a copy in a foreign language. 


American Prose Fiction 
"his microfilm series includes almost all of the 5,600 
's in Lyle Wright's definitive bibliography covering the 
iod from 1774 to 1873. 


Early English Books 
'wo collections: The first is based on Pollard and 


grave's short-title catalog, 26,500 titles from 1473-1640. 


second includes the Wing bibliography, 90,000 titles 
lished from 1640-1700. 


Facsimile Reprints 
Vanity Fair 
his magazine is an exciting social, political and cul- 
history of 1913-1936, told in words and pictures by 
ost talented people of the day. In 33 volumes, plus 
x, itis an encyclopedia of an era. 


The March of America Collection 
ne hundred hardbound titles covering 400 years of 
Prican history, written by the men who made it. From 
"Columbus Letter of 1493" through the closing of the 
tier in 1893. 


The Legacy Library 
magnificent collection of classics for children. The 
nal versions. Not a word changed. Not an illustration 
awn. Not a teaching book. But a book to enjoy. 
pur different sets. Ten books to a set. Now in print. 


Novyi Mir 
Novyi Mir from 1925-1944. A complete uncensored 
reprint, very rare in both the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 


Equipment 
University Microfilms Reader 
Many of our periodicals, books and dissertations are 
on microfilm. So we also offer a quality microfilm reader. 
It's portable, easy to use, and it's only $125 postpaid. 
Enough said? 


That's pretty much the story of University Microfilms. 
Solet us know what you need. We can help you help 
everybody from school children to doctoral candidates. 

We keep over 600,000 old and new titles downstairs 
in our vaults. But, if what you need isn't here, we'll find it 
for you. Even if we end up in the Zillerthal Alps like we 
did last year to microfilm 11th and 12th century manu- 
scripts in monastic scriptoria. 

Where do you think we'd go for you? 

Why should you look for things when we've already 
found them. 


Send us your name, address and the numbers 
of the catalogs you want. 
1. Complete Periodicals Reference Catalog 
2. Basic and Comprehensive Periodical Collections 
3. Catalogs of Out-of-Print Books 
A) Bibliography, Library Science, General Works 
B) Business and Economics C) Education D) Fine 
Arts and Architecture E) History, Political 
Science F) Language and Literature G) Law and 
Public Administration H) Philosophy and 
Psychology D Religion J) Sociology and Statistics. 
4. Early American Books and Periodicals 
5. American Prose Fiction 
6. Early English Literary Periodicals 
7. Early English Books 
8. Facsimile Reprint Catalog (90 Titles) 
9. The March of America Facsimile Collection 
10. The Legacy Library 
11. Russian Language Books 
12. Novyi Mir 
13. Microfilm Reader 
14. Source Material in the Field of Theatre 
15. National Cyclopedia of American Biography 


University Microfilms, А xerox company 
300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48103 


XEROX 





Be informed .... 


Join the 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


MEMBERSHIE 


Unlocks the Door. 


to and ~ 
OPPORTUNITES! 


Free membership information and promotional materials are 
available from: 

MEMBERSHIP PROMOTION 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

50 EAST HURON STREET >, 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 
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INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM - 


“The best defense is a strong offense.” Begin- 
ning with these words, a recent Intellectual Free- 
dom column (June 1968) pointed out that one 
of the best means by which to prepare against 
attacks from would-be censors is through the 
development of a strong book selection policy. 
Another means of preparation is through the 
development of community relations. The “com- 
munity” includes not only people, but also 
those organizations and media which affect the 
way people think. The article which follows was 
written by Edward N. Howard, director of the 
Vigo County Public Library in Terre Haute, 
Indiana. Mr. Howard and his staff spent a good 
deal of time cultivating community relations 
through organizations. The benefits reaped, as 
detailed below, should encourage each and every 
librarian to undertake a similar program. 

“In a censorship attack, the librarian is stand- 
ing alone against the community.” This state- 
ment was made at the Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee meeting during the 1968 ALA Conference 
in Kansas City. If this is true, as perhaps it is in 
many cases, the librarian has only himself to 
blame. 

The staff of the Vigo County Public Library 
(five libraries and two bookmobiles) has found 
that neither the director nor any staff librarian 
must stand alone against the community. The 
discovery was made during an incident that 
might be called “The Case of the Involved Com- 
munity.” 

The precipitating event occurred last February 
when over 5000 mass market paperbacks were 
purchased as a browsing collection and aggres- 
sively displayed on bookstore-type wire racks in 
each library. Patron acceptance of the “new” 
form of information was immediate and beyond 
all expectations, with the paperbacks accounting 
for twenty per cent to fifty per cent of the circu- 
lation of adult, printed material. 

In May, a petition bearing the signatures of 
511 adult taxpayers was presented to the library 
board expressing an objection to “obscene pa- 
perbacks in our public libraries.” The community, 
however, did not remain quiescent. 

At the June meeting of the library board, the 
one protestor who returned to speak for the peti- 


tioners found himself outnumbered by more than 
twenty community leaders and representatives of 
local groups, several of whom read prepared 
statements or spoke in counter-opposition to any 
interference with the present operation of the li- 
brary. 

Following the audience dialogue, which was 
conducted on a high level and with surprising 
objectivity, the library board unanimously ap- 
proved the “Response to Petition” which is 
quoted below in full. This was, briefly, full sup- 
port of the director, with the single recommenda- 
tion that the few paperbacks with “inappropri- 
ate” covers be assigned to regular shelving with 
hardback books. 

That such support should come quickly and 
without solicitation was the result of prior in- 
volvement of the community by the library. 

Early this year the staff had begun a study of 
the library’s role in the community, utilizing a 
variety of methods including personal interviews, 
public appearances, mass media publicity, opin- 
ion polls, and questionnaires. The study sought, 
among other things, to determine the attitude of 
the community toward the library (very good), 
to measure the awareness of existing materials 
and services (very poor, even for regular library 
users), and to encourage citizen participation in 
library planning and operation (many perceptive 
suggestions and several criticisms received). 

Certain premises and concepts were es- 
tablished at the beginning of the study. These in- 
cluded the basic premise that since the library’s 
sole financial support is derived from personal 
property taxes, the library’s primary responsibil- 
ity is to its taxpayers. 

Moreover, since library staff members are 
public servants charged with acquiring and mak- 
ing available that portion of the world’s recorded 
knowledge which the community deems appro- 
priate, useful, and desirable, the professional li- 
brarian is in reality an information handler, or 
an “informationalist.” The informationalist must, 
by the nature of his charge, be amoral and apol- 
itical on the job and must serve equally the in- 
nocent and the perverted, the sophisticate and 
the clod, the serious researcher and the unpre- 
dictable browser. And the informationalist, this 
successor to the keeper of the books, is not lim- 
ited to his own collection but will tap outside re- 
sources as warranted, paying for the service 
when appropriate. 

In this operational concept, therefore, it be- 
comes merely a matter of convenience for the li- 
brary's collection to contain a particular book or 
paperback, such as Lady Chatterley's Lover, or a 
particular film, phonorecord, pamphlet, painting, 
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FOR THE RUSSIAN 


BOOK SECTION 





Reference and 
Source Material 


- Russian Literature: Classics, Contempo- 


нба and Literary Criticism 
English-Russian and Russian-English 
Dictionaries 

Russian Language Records, Dramatic 
Readings and Folk Songs 

Children's Literature 

Books on Art 

Books on Science 

Textbooks on mathematics, geography, 
natural sciences, history, etc. 

* Socio-Economic Literature 

* Russian Atlases and Maps 

* Soviet Magazines and Newspapers 


Inquire about our out-of-print books and 
back issue magazines. 

Write for Catalogs & Prices 
Phone 212 CH 2-1500 


FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORP. 
DEPT. 774, ААС АДЕ 








Library 
Supplies 
and Books 


Over 4,000 items in one big 
catalog — including for ex- 


ample, 20 different book 
trucks, 21 special library 
tapes, 8 styles of magazine 
files, 2,000 children's books. 
If you don't have a copy, write 
THE HIGHSMITH CO., INC. (ALA) 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 53538. 




















A SPELL-BINDING BOOK 


ANGOLA BELOVED 
by T. Ernest Wilson $3.95 
About the little known but 
much in the news Angola; the 
story of a pioneer mission sta- 
tion in the heart of Africa—told 
with humor, warmth and insight of 40 years’ 
experience. Illustrations—Bibliography—Index 


New Loizeaux Brothers 
F R E E Catalog of Publications 


LOIZEAUX BROTHERS, Inc. 
Dept. ALA, P.O. Box 70, Neptune, N.J. 07753 
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tape, clipping, punched card, picture, or any 
other of the many forms of information today. 

For under this concept, the library’s commu- 
nity of adults does have the right to require that 
the materials and services provided meet essen- 
tial needs in the community. Faced with ever in- 
creasing tax burdens, today’s taxpayers are be- 
coming disenchanted with the orange juice and 
motherhood slogan which has stood the public li- 
braries well over the past years. These hard- 
pressed adults are rightly questioning the neces- 
sity of continuing the public library in any sig- 
nificant form. 

“Reading is good for you” has no meaning for 
the business or industry manager who cannot 
find time to read the flood of material currently 
coming to home and office. But this same man- 
ager (who is also a heavy taxpayer) would wel- 
come with sincere appreciation a service which 
would, on call, provide him with a few photo- 
copied pages of preselected information on a con- 
temporary public issue when he has to make a 
speech or serve on a committee. 

Recognizing that the library’s public is made 
up of many smaller “publics,” the community 
study then focused on voluntary clubs and orga- 
nizations, an influential sector that seems to have 
been ignored except by social scientists. 

Following the identification of these local vol- 
untary groups, a directory of useful information 
about them was published by the library. Even 
after excluding religious, fraternal, and nonadult 
groups, the Directory of Voluntary Clubs and 
Organizations in Vigo County contains nearly 
400 entries for this western Indiana county of 
108,000 population. 

The library has since opened channels of com- 
munication with the officers of a number of civic 
organizations and is now developing specialized 
information services, program planning assis- 
tance, and leadership training for these groups. 
At the library's annual two-day staff institute in 
June, five local organizations were studied in 
depth with representatives of these groups parti- 
cipating. 

A member of one of the local groups studied 
attended the library board meeting at which the 
"censorship" petition was first presented and 
immediately rose to make an objection to any 
form of *censorship" of library materials. 

This appeared to set a pattern which brought 
community support and the following response 
from the board at its June meeting: 


The library board appreciates the interest of the com- 
munity in its public library and fully supports the 
director in his efforts to promote maximum use of the 
library and its resources. 
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We are aware that library materials, whether they 
be books, magazines, phonograph records, motion pic- 
ture films, or paintings, cover the entire range of hu- 
man experience and emotions. The library's selection 
policy sets forth standard criteria for selection of these 
materials. 

We are cognizant of the problem created by pub- 
lishers of some library materials when pictures de- 
picting sex or violence are used to gain attention to 
these books, magazines, and other forms of materials. 
Publishers of paperback books are particularly prone 
to use this merchandizing technique. 

Books consume the bulk of the materials fund, and 
the purchase of paperbacks represents a large saving 
to this fund. For example, duplicate copies of one 
title in great demand were obtained at a savings of 
$5 per copy. Many titles appear only in paperback. 

A survey of the paperbacks in the library’s collec- 
tion has been made by the director and senior library 
staff. It is proposed and the board concurs that the 
relatively small percentage of paperbacks that have 
inappropriate covers be assigned to regular shelving 
with the hardback books. 

The library board does not interpret its function nor 
that of its administrators to be the supervisor of pub- 
lic morals. We believe in the freedom of the individu- 
al and the right and obligation of the head of a house- 
hold to develop, interpret, and enforce his own code 
of acceptable conduct upon his own household. 

The library board urges all patrons to discuss prob- 
lems or questions concerning the library with the pro- 
fessional staff at the library or branch involved and, 
if not resolved there, with the library director. The 
director is responsible for the total library operation 
within the framework of the law and the policies of 
the board. 


The intimate relationship of a public library 
to an involved community promises to be a vola- 
tile union, perhaps with momentary alienations 
but never a separation. That it will be fertile, 
productive, and mutually supportive the Vigo 
County Public Library believes has already been 
shown. ecc 


Information on intellectual freedom can be 
found on a regular basis in the Newsletter 
on Intellectual Freedom, published by the 
American Library Association Committee 
on Intellectual Freedom. Edited by Leroy 
Charles Merritt, dean, School of Librarian- 


ship, University of Oregon. Reports cen- 
sorship incidents, records instances of re- 
sistance to pressure groups, provides a 
forum. Includes current bibliography. Avail- 
able from the ALA Subscription Depart- 
ment. $3 per year. 





YOUR 
MEDIA 
CENTER 
18 NOT 
COMPLETE 


...until you talk with Nystrom. Nystrom 
has now geared its many different 
globes, overlay and raised relief maps, 
science models, transparencies and 
charts specifically to Media Center 
usage. 


These Nystrom products round out 
a complete Media Center... and a 
Nystrom Media Center Package can 
be developed within the framework of 
your budget. For full details see your 
local Nystrom representative or mail 
the coupon below. 


Write for a preview 

















of our Media 
Center Package! 
1 А. Ј. Nystrom & Co. ALA-10 ' 
| ' 3333 Elston Avenue, Chicago, lllinois 60618 [1 
| | Send Media Center Package preview. - 
4 П 
Е П 
la Name. - 
L| 2 1 
I Position. 1 
Н i 
E School П 
a П 
E Full Address - 
- П 
1 П 
Н П 
Re ша шш на иш ви иш иш иш иш пи иш иш ни иш на ни эш юш ни эш ни ви эш ни ни ни ш ни ви шн 


@\ NYSTROM 


| 3333 Elston Ave. * Chicago, IIl. 60618 


A Subsidiary of z 
Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
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Plato swings. In 


So do Descartes, Kant, Bertrand Russell, Hegel, 
Kierkegaard and all the other great minds in 
the Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 


Naturally, we're pleased at the reception col- 
leges and universities have given this unique, 
eight-volume work, covering all philosophies 
and philosophers from Aristotle to Zen. But 
we're especially gratified at the number of high 
schools recognizing the Encyclopedia as a prac- 
tical new curriculum enrichment source for 
English, history and the sciences...an invalu- 
able tool for regular classwork and outside 
reference. 


The Encyclopedia is marked by a lively, read- 
able style and logical organization. Its 500 
contributors from 24 countries assure cultural 
objectivity. An easy-to-use index is especially 
helpful to younger students. And for librarians 
as well as students, there are detailed reference 
articles on "Philosophical Dictionaries and En- 
cyclopedias" and "Philosophical Journals." 

As the only current reference work of its kind 
in English, you owe it to yourself—and to your 
students—to become acquainted with the 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy. Complete infor- 


high school, too. 


mation is available to you, without obligation, 
by simply returning the coupon below. 





The Encyclopedia of Philosophy 
Collier-Macmillan Library Services 

Dept. EP-10C 

866 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022. 
Yes, I would like to have more facts on the 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy. Please see that 
Ireceive complete information. There'll be 
no obligation, of course. 


Name. 





Title. 





School 





Address. 





———————— —À —À — — — — — — — — —— — — — — — —4 





———— — —À —À — — —À — — —À — —À — —À — —À — — ———— — 
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Want to read 
what’ in the cards 
for your library? 





AS oF тые 
“ШШ 7 


Come: 


Ask about the brand-new RECORDAK 
EASAMATIC Reader.With so much printed 
material now being published on micro- 
film cards— called '*microfiche" — this 
inexpensive reader is a virtual “must.” 

Who's using microfiche these days? 

The Department of Commerce is, for 
one. So is the U.S. Office of Education. 
So, too, are many technical and non- 
technical magazines. 

And for good reason. One 4 by 6-inch 
card holds up to 98 magazine-size pages 
of data—vital data to any student or 
professional researcher in your area. 






And with a RECORDAK EASAMATIC 
Reader, look-up is very simple, very fast. 
All you dois set the unique image locator 
on the reader to the page number on the 
index—and you've got a page-size image 
on the screen. 

Nice thing about all this is the price— 
the cost of a RECORDAK EASAMATIC 
Reader is low. Very low. 

Why wait? To find out what’s in the 
cards for your library, simply contact: 
Eastman Kodak Company, Business 
Systems Markets Division, Dept. G-10, 
Rochester, New York 14650. 


SRECORDAE Microfilm Systems by Kodak 
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Can you afford 6€ a day for 
the most significant 
reference book 

in your library? 









BOOKS IN PRINT 1968 lists by author and by 
title more than 245,000 in-print U.S. books— 
with current price, publisher, binding, publication 
date. The Titles Index also includes a complete list of 
all known U.S. publishers and their addresses. 


This two-volume bookfinder includes more than 100,000 changes since last year's book, plus 
some 30,000 new titles. In addition, about 19,000 out-of-print titles have been deleted. 


Every year the story's the same—more changes, more new books, more o.p. titles. That's why no 


library can afford to be without each new edition. 


BOOKS IN PRINT represents an annual investment of twenty-two dollars (less than 6€ a day). It pays 
for itself over and over when you, your staff, and your patrons are equipped with fast answers to 
reference questions, with current ordering information on just about every available U.S. book. 


If you have a subject but not a title or an author, try SUBJECT GUIDE TO BOOKS IN PRINT 1968. This 
single volume classifies some 175,000 titles from BOOKS IN PRINT according to 30,000 Library of 


Congress subject headings—with 39,000 cross references. 


And for even more details on a title, there's PUBLISHERS' TRADE LIST ANNUAL 1968. Here in alpha- 
betical order are the actual trade order lists of 1600 U.S. publishers. Many of these catalogs in- 
clude brief descriptions of the books, as well as information on publishers' representatives, 


discount and returns policies, books in a series, and more. 


Free offer. Use these valuable bookfinders for 30 days without charge. Then, if you don't feel they 


do the job, just send them back. We'll promptly cancel your bill. 


Postpaid price for the two-volume BOOKS IN PRINT: $21.85 net in the U.S. and Canada; $24 else- 
where. Postpaid price for SUBJECT GUIDE: $19.25 net in the U.S. and Canada; $21.10 elsewhere. 
Postpaid price for the four-volume PUBLISHERS' TRADE LIST ANNUAL: $14 net in the U.S. and Can- 
ada; $15.40 elsewhere. In New York please add applicable sales tax. BOOKS IN PRINT and SUBJECT 


GUIDE, ready October. PUBLISHERS' TRADE LIST ANNUAL, ready September. 


=» R. R. Bowker Company 
= 1180 Avenue of the Americas, New York 10036 
Publishers to the Book World Since 1872 
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An Invaluable Reference Tool ! 


THE 1968/1969 EDITION OF 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 
COLLECTION 


Now you can renew or order 
your subscription for this profes- 
sionally selected school-oriented 
and balanced library book collec- 
tion designed to meet the needs 
of schools enrolling grades K 
through 6. 

The 1968-1969 Edition of THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 
COLLECTION has been updated 
by the addition of recently pub- 
lished books and the deletion of books which 
are out of print. 

The New Edition is the result of continuing 
work by two groups of participants. An Ad- 
visory Committee which assisted in the prep- 
aration of the selection policy and a Selection 
Committee, whose members participated 
with the Advisory Committee in developing 
the selection policy and, in addition, selected 
the individual titles. 

Chairman of the Selection Committee and 
general editor of the "collection" is Professor 
Mary V. Gaver of Rutgers University's Gradu- 
ate School of Library Services. 

This edition of THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
LIBRARY COLLECTION continues to list the 
basic library materials which should be pro- 
vided in any elementary school serving grades 
K-6. In order to further this purpose, a Spring 
1969 Supplement is made a part of this sub- 
scription, and will contain all new selected 
titles published between the Fall issuance 





of the 1968-1969 Edition and the 
Spring 1969 publication date of 
the Supplement. 

Its purpose is to present high 
quality materials on all topics in- 
cluded in the elementary curricu- 
lum and of wide interest to chil- 
dren. It also describes a collection 
meeting AASL Standards as a min- 
imum essential for a single school 
serving 200 or more students. 

The titles designated as Phase ONE rep- 
resent titles which are the minimum sized 
collection, on the basis of which an effective 
program of services may be initiated—even 
for the smallest school—in the opinion of the 
Selection Committee. 

Phases TWO and THREE are designed to 
progressively bring the total number of titles 
to over 6400 plus the professional and audio- 
visual materials which are also incorporated 
in the list. 

Preparation of THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
LIBRARY COLLECTION has been sponsored 
by the Bro-Dart Foundation, a non-profit or- 
ganization established to support selected 
projects of wide interest to the library field. 

The Collection is a continuing program 
which makes possible the evaluation and re- 
evaluation of titles listed. 

Subscription price, including the Supple- 
ment, $20.00. 

Mail your order to Dept. ALA-10A. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY COLLECTION, 
с/о THE BRO-DART FOUNDATION 


113 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N.J. 07114 
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glish at Duke University for 38 years. 









Louisa May Alcott (1832-1888) 
On Picket Duty and Other Tales (1864) 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich (1836-1907) 
Two Bites at a Cherry, with Other Tales (1894) 
Marjorie Daw and Other Stories (1885) 
Gertrude Atherton (1857-1948) 
©The Bell in the Fog and Other Stories (1905) 
John Kendrick Bangs (1862-1922) 
*The Water Ghost and Others (1894) 
*Ghosts I Have Met and Some Others (1898) 
Edward Bellamy (1850-1898) 
*The Blindman's World and Other Stories (1898) 
Alice Brown (1857-1948) 
Meadow-Grass: Tales of New England Life (1895) 
William Cullen Bryant (1794-1878), ed. 
Tales of Glauber-Spa. By several American au- 
thors 2v. 
Henry C. Bunner (1855-1896) А 
°““$һзогї Sixes”: Stories to be Read While the Can- 
dle Burns (1891) 
? More “Short Sixes” (1894) 
Abraham Cahan (1860-1951) 
©The Imported Bridegroom and Other Stories of 
the New York Ghetto (1898) 
Mary Н. Catherwood (1847-1902) 
Mackinac and Lake Stories (1899) 
The Queen of the Swamp and Other Plain Ameri- 
cans (1899) 
Kate Chopin (1851-1904) , 
°A Night in Acadie (1897) 
Rose Terry Cooke (1827-1892) 
Somebody's Neighbors (1881) 
The Sphinx's Children and Other People (1886) 
Huckleberries Gathered from New England Hills 
(1891) 
Stephen Crane (1871-1900) 
Whilomville Stories (1900) 
Rebecca Harding Davis (1831-1910) 
*Silhouettes of American Life (1892) 
Richard Harding Davis (1864-1916) 
*Gallegher and Other Stories (1891) 
*'The Exiles and Other Stories (1894) 
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THE AMERICAN SHORT STORY SERIES 


Sx 


The Most Important Collection of American Short Stories Ever Compiled 


Facsimile editions of eighty-seven original collections by sixty-one noted authors. This 
series restores the best of many rare works by distinguished writers of the American 
short story from the early 1800's through the first decade of the twentieth century. 
The series was compiled for Garrett Press by Clarence Gohdes, Ph.D., chairman of 
the Board of Editors of American Literature magazine, author and editor of many 
books dealing with American Literature, (including Literature and Theater of the 
States and Regions of the U.S.A.: An Historical Bibliography) and professor of En- 






Margaret Deland (1857-1945) 
Old Chester Tales (1898) 
Dr. Lavendar's People (1903) 
Philander Deming (1829-1915) 
° Adirondack Stories (1880) 
*Tomkins and Other Folks: Stories of the Hudson 
and the Adirondacks (1885) 
Harry Stillwell Edwards (1855-1938) 
Two Runaways and Other Stories (1889) 
His Defense and Other Stories (1899) 
Mary Hallock Foote (1847-1938) 
In Exile and Other Stories (1894) 
А Touch of Sun and Other Stories (1903) 
John Fox, Jr. (1862-1919) 
°“Hell fer Sartain” and Other Stories (1897) 
Harold Frederic (1856-1898) 
The Copperhead and Other Stories of the North 
during the American War (1894) 
Mary Wilkins Freeman (1852-1930) 
A Humble Romance and Other Stories ( 1887 ) 
The Wind in the Rose Bush and Other Stories of 
the Supernatural (1903) 
The Givers (1904) 
Alice French (1850-1934) 
Knitters in the Sun (1887) 
Stories of a Western Town (1893) 
Henry Blake Fuller (1857-1929) 
*Under the Skylights (1901) 
Hamlin Garland (1860-1940) 
Prairie Folks: or, Pioneer Life on the Western 
Prairies, rev. ed. (1899) 
Robert Grant (1852-1940) 
The Law-breakers and Other Stories (1906) 
Edward Everett Hale (1822-1909) 
*Tf, Yes, and Perhaps (1868) 
°His Level Best and Other Stories (1872) 
*Crusoe in New York and Other Tales (1872) 
James Hall (1793-1868) 
*The Wilderness and the Warpath (1846) 
Joel Chandler Harris (1848-1908) 
*'The Chronicles of Aunt Minervy Ann (1899) 
Bret Harte (1836-1902) 
Mrs. Skaggs's Husbands and Other 
(1873) 


Sketches 
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Lafcadio Hearn (1850-1904) 
*Some Chinese Ghosts (1887) 
Robert Herrick (1868-1938) 
Literary Love-letters, and Other Stories (1897) 
Helen Hunt Jackson (1831-1885) 
Saxe Holm's Stories: First Series (1874); Second 
Series (1878) 
Thomas А. Janvier (1849-1913) 
Color Studies (1885) 
Stories of Old New Spain (1891) 
*In Old New York (1894) 
Sarah Orne Jewett (1849-1909) 
Strangers and Wayfarers (1890) 
The Queen's Twin and Other Stories (1899) 
Grace E. King (1851-1932) 
Tales of a Time and Place (1892) 
Caroline S. Kirkland (1801-1864) 
Western Clearings (1845) 
Alfred Henry Lewis (1858-1914) 
Wolfville (1897) 
Jack London (1876-1916) 
*'The Son of the Wolf (1900) 
John Luther Long (1861-1927) 
*Madame Butterfly, Purple Eyes, etc. (1898) 
Donald G. Mitchell (1822-1908) 
Seven Stories with Basement and Attic (1864) 
Mary N. Murfree (1850-1922) 
ir Phantoms of the Footbridge and Other Stories 
1895) 
The Mystery of Witch-face Mountain and Other 
Stories (1895) 
Fitz-James O'Brien (1828-1862) 
*The Poems and Stories of Fitz-James O’Brien, 
ed. William Winter (1881) 
Thomas Nelson Page (1853-1922) 
The Burial of the Guns (1894) 
Anna Katharine Green (Rohlfs) (1846-1935) 
°A Difficult Problem; The Staircase at the Heart’s 
Delight and Other Stories (1900) 


Francis Hopkinson Smith (1838-1915) 
А Gentleman Vagabond and Some Others (1895) 
Seba Smith (1792-1868) 
"Way Down East, or Portraitures of Yankee Life 
(1854) 
Harriet Prescott Spofford (1835-1921) 
А Scarlet Poppy and Other Stories (1894) 
Frank R. Stockton (1834-1902) 
The Lady, or the Tiger? and Other Stories (1884) 
Ruth McEnery Stuart (1856-1917) 
A Golden Wedding and Other Tales (1893) 
The Second Wooing of Salina Sue and Other Sto- 
ries (1905) 
Booth Tarkington (1869-1946) 
In the Arena: Stories of Political Life (1905) 
Bayard Taylor (1825-1878) 
Beauty and the Beast and Tales of Home (1872) 
Maurice Thompson ( 1844-1901) 
Hoosier Mosaics (1875) 
Edward W. Townsend (1855-1942) 
*Chimmie Fadden," Major Max and Other Stories 
(1895) 
John T. Trowbridge (1827-1916) 
Coupon Bonds and Other Stories (1873) 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps (Ward) (1844-1911) 
Men, Women and Ghosts (1869) 
Sealed Orders (1879) 
Stewart Edward White (1873-1947) 
*Blazed Trail Stories and Stories of the Wild Life 
(1904) 
William Allen White (1868-1944) 
°Stratagems and Spoils: Stories of Love and Poli- 
tics (1901) 
Nathaniel P. Willis (1806-1867 ) 
Dashes at Life with a Free Pencil (1845) 
Owen Wister (1860-1938) 
Red Men and White (1896) 
*The Jimmyjohn Boss and Other Stories (1900) 
Constance F. Woolson (1840-1894) 
Castle Nowhere: Lake Country Sketches (1875) 
Rodman the Keeper: Southern Sketches (1880) 


ê These volumes will be available October, 1968. The balance of the series is in preparation 


and will be ready early in 1969. 
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INTRODUCING 
THE SPOKEN ARTS 
CASSETTE LIBRARY FOR 
YOUNG LISTENERS 


Here is a complete library of superb literature brought 
to life for the young listener — a gateway to the wonderland 
of words. The cassette is a magic little box. It snaps into 
place in a second ... plays for up to one half hour... and 
snaps out. No rewinding! 


The Spoken Arts Cassette Library for Young Listeners con- 
tains fifty selections related to the language arts curriculum 
for the elementary grades. 


Each Spoken Arts cassette is $5.95. But if you purchase 
the complete Spoken Arts Cassette Library for Young Lis- 
teners, you save $22.50 on the package. And the library 
comes in a handsome handy storage file — at no extra 
charge to you. Cassette Library — Complete $275. 


Every selection in the cassette library measures up to the 
high standards for content and performance and technical 
excellence on which the reputation of Spoken Arts rests 
as the foremost producer of educational materials. 
That makes The Spoken Arts Cassette Library for Young 
Listeners first in education and education's first. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
eye Spoken arts. inc. 

UT 59 Locust Avenue Dept. ALA-10 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 10801 
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PRESENTATION ОЕ ALA CITATION TO SENATOR HILL. (L. to R.) Senator Lister Hill, Germaine 
Krettek, director, ALA Washington Office, and Roger McDonough, President, ALA. Over 100 librari- 
ans, in Washington for a USOE conference of State Library Agency heads, gathered for lunch on 
Capitol Hill Wednesday, September 11, to honor Sen. Lister Hill (D-Ala.) who is retiring after some 
thirty years in Congress. Highlight of the luncheon was the presentation by Mr. McDonough of a 
hand-lettered copy of the citation to Senator Hill adopted by the ALA Council at the Kansas City 
Conference. In accepting, the Senator, an honorary life member of ALA since 1956, when the original 
Library Services Act was enacted under his leadership, proclaimed his love for librarians and said 
that he was proud and pleased to be recognized for his role in developing library legislation. He said, 
"You should have a great sense of pride for the service you have rendered all our people—for the 
service you have rendered this country. Let this be an hour of renewed dedication to continue this 
battle, to continue to go forward in building our libraries . . . so that our country may be better pre- 
pared to meet the issues of the day." 





42. 
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MARBLE SAWING MACHINE BY LEONARDO MILITARY ENGINE BY LEONARDO FILE CUTTING MACHINE BY LEONARDO 


World Who's йө їп Science World Who's Who in Science T MAROUIS-WHOS WHO. INC. | 
gives you capsule biographica is to science as the dictionary is MAR( д Л -WH js WHO, 
information about everyone to language. Without it, you [ 5 > 

who's anyone in science. can't be sure of anything. 1 Dept. S.K., 200 East Ohio Street, 


Dates, family status, education, $64.50 (list price) isn’t much to. | Chicago, Illinois 60611 
major accomplishments, and so рау to find out i Please send me______copies of 
on. Some of the things you everything about 1 World Who's Who in Science. 








learn are surprising. Like the everyone, is it? П і і 
fact that da Vinci used mirror T 15 " enclosed — pil me Г] 
writing to keep his See your book | Please send more information [] 
contemporaries from stealing dealer or one of П А1-108 
hivideas our authorized 1 Name 

representatives. b 
World Who's Who in Science OF maid coupon į Title 
includes more than 30,000 today. Ц Company or institution 
contributors to scientific ! 
knowledge, from antiquity to j Address 
the present. l City. 


I 
Amazing the things you learn in WORLD WHO'S WHO IN SCIENCE, | 518 р 


--——-——-————————————--e 


То Provide 


The first eighteen titles in Gales LITERARY AND HIS- 


TORICAL DICTIONARY SERIES included the incompar- 


Today's Researcher 
in the Humanities 
Social Science, and 
Religion with the 
Basic Researches 


of the Past 


able and highly-acclaimed Dictionary of English Literature; 
Dictionary of Names, Nicknames, апа Surnames; 5000 Facts 
and Fancies, and Handy-Book of Literary Curiosities. 


Now, a group of equally distinguished titles is being repub- 
lished as Part II of the series. Each makes a special contri- 
bution to the fund of hard-to-find information that can aug- 
ment full comprehension of a fact of history, a reference in 
literature, a social custom, an obscure phrase, or a nickname 
—the subject range is virtually limitless. 


THE LITERARY AND HISTORICAL DICTIONARY SERIES 
PART II 


Bombaugh, Charles Carroll 
GLEANINGS FOR THE CURIOUS FROM 
THE HARVEST-FIELDS OF 
LITERATURE 
Hartford, Conn., 1890. 864 p. 

A miscellany of eccentric information, verbal 

novelties, and word origins. $19.50 


FACTS AND FANCIES FOR THE 
CURIOUS FROM THE HARVEST-FIELDS 
OF LITERATURE 
Philadelphia, 1905. 647 p. 

Covers thirty-five subjects that include Ameri- 
cana, historic characters, legendary lore, fa- 

mous beauties, and mottoes. $14.75 


Edwards, Eliezer 
WORDS, FACTS, AND PHRASES 
Philadelphia, 1884. 631 p. 
A dictionary of curious slang terms, English 
dialectical phrases, and Americanisms. $14.75 


Goff, John 
A BOOK OF NICKNAMES 
Louisville, Ky., 1892. 75 p. 
Interprets nicknames indigenous to the United 
States. $6.50 


Harbottle, Thomas Benfield 
DICTIONARY OF HISTORICAL 
ALLUSIONS 
London, 1925. 376 p. 

A definitive key to details of history generally 

omitted from other sources. $7.50 


Hargrave, Basil 
ORIGINS AND MEANINGS OF POPULAR 
PHRASES AND NAMES 
London, 1925. 376 p. 
Primarily covers phrases and names that came 
into use during World War I. $11.50 
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Johnson, Trench H. 
PHRASES AND NAMES, THEIR ORIGINS 
AND MEANINGS 
London, 1906. 384 p. 
A dictionary of Americanisms, phrases, and 
slang. $13.50 


Killikelly, Sarah Hutchins 
CURIOUS QUESTIONS IN HISTORY, 
LITERATURE, ART, AND 
SOCIAL LIFE 
Philadelphia, 1886-1900. 3 vol. 1,240 p. 
Questions and answers that relate to oddities 

in literature and history. $37.50 


Montgomery, Hugh 
A DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL 
PHRASES AND ALLUSIONS 
London, 1906. 406 p. 
Historical definitions of British political terms. 
$14.50 
Reddall, Henry 
FACT, FANCY, AND FABLE 
Chicago, 1889. 536 p. 
A handbook of sobriquets, phrases, pseudo- 
nyms, mythological characters, slang, foreign 
words, Americanisms, etc. $13.50 


Southwick, Albert Plympton 
QUIZZISM: AND ITS KEY 
New York, 1892. 212 p. 
Questions in literature, science, history, biog- 
raphy, mythology, geography, etc., with their 
answers. $7.50 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST OF SERIES OF TITLES 


GALE 
RESEARCH COMPANY 


BOOK TOWER · DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48226 
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Dial, Remote and Random 


by Ted Johnson 


radical solutions 
to orthodox problems 


School library vocabulary continues to 
change. In some categories, new terms ac- 
tually do identify revisions in library opera- 
tions. Some of the new labels and procedures 
are quite literally charged with electricity. Not 
simply the electric service of the light bulb 
апа automatic eraser, however! Now electric- 
ity is driving computers and a multitude of 
film and tape machines in pursuit of a new 
generation of library services. It is possible 
today to visit many schools in which comput- 
ers are being used to improve book process- 
ing, bibliographic, reference, and circulation 
services. More common than these pioneer 
programs are schools in which the library is 
more than a book and pamphlet center. Indi- 
vidual access by students to audiovisual mate- 
rials is being permitted and encouraged in a 
steadily expanding number of schools. In a 
few of these schools, this service is provided 
automatically. By using a telephone-type dial, 
the student is able to call the film or tape of 
his choice from a remote storage point and 
view or listen to the item in a library carrel. 
Such remote access facilities are generating 
much of the new library vocabulary and re- 
ceiving a major portion of the attention given 
library innovations today. Of even greater sig- 


nificance than the computers or the remote ac- 
cess systems separately, are the possibilities 
for combining them. In combination, these ad- 
ditions to the library promise radical solutions 
to basic problems in the use and storage of in- 
structional materials. 

Computer-directed remote access systems 
can provide a truly random access to instruc- 
tional materials in a library setting. That is to 
say, such a facility can guarantee the student 
instant access to the material of his choice at 
all times. From the full range of instructional 
media, large numbers of students can make 
their selections at will and know their requests 
will be promptly honored. By capitalizing on 
the efficiency of the computer and the impact 
of audiovisual materials, remote access sys- 
tems can help achieve the goal of making the 
school library truly the center of the program 
of instruction. 

The first remote access system capable of 
providing random access to audiovisual in- 
structional materials is now operating in the 
library of the Oak Park and River Forest 
High School. Developed through a period of 
two years, with the support of a grant under 
Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Ed- 
ucation Act, this system demonstrates the po- 
tential of much of the newest library technol- 
ogy. The continuing development and expan- 
sion of this system should demonstrate addi- 
tional lessons during the next two years. 

The machinery in the system consists of 
three basic parts: 1) a central storage bank 
for instructional materials, 2) a computer 
control center, and 3) individual student car- 
rels. The storage bank houses units of instruc- 
tion on audio tape. These units are typically 
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Students at the Oak Park and River 
Forest High School set their own 
study pace during a history class, 
taking notes and recording their 
own remarks without interference. 


independent programs designed to enrich or 
supplement classroom activities for individual 
students with audiovisual materials. The com- 
puter connects the student with the requested 
material, and the carrels serve as individual 
study stations. By using the push-button con- 
trol panel in his carrel, the student can direct 
the computer to connect him with any lesson 
in storage. In 30 seconds, the program se- 
lected will be available to the student in his 
carrel. In this library facility, random access 
means each student has instant access to all 
materials in the system at all times regardless 
of the requests being made by other students. 
For the student, this means a new level of flexi- 
bility and convenience in access and service. 
For the librarian, the efficiency of service is 
significantly improved. 

The retrieval system of the Oak Park and 
River Forest High School library can even as- 
sist the student at home. If the student's home 
is equipped with a standard touch-tone tele- 
phone, he can call the computer and direct it 
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to connect him with any of the programs in 
the retrieval system. Thus, the largest commu- 
nication system in the world becomes an eco- 
nomical tool for extending library services 
and makes random access retrieval even more 
available. Reference materials, instructional 
units, drill exercises, and the sounds of life 
and history housed in the expensive school li- 
brary are placed at the student's fingertips, 
automatically, in his home. 

At the present time, the numbers involved 
in the first random access retrieval system are 
small. There are now 25 student carrels pro- 
viding access to 224 on-line programs from a 
total system library of some 900 taped pro- 
grams. Program production is continuing, 
however, and the random access characteris- 
tics mean that an unlimited number of re- 
ceiver points can be connnected to an equally 
open number of programs. The existing Oak 
Park and River Forest system is modular in 
its design to permit expansion with maximum 
ease and efficiency. Àn additional 50 carrels 
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are now on order, video service will be intro- 
* duced in the fall, program development is ac- 
celerating, and a system of evaluation will be 
placed in operation in October. In the follow- 
ing year, audio and video service will be pro- 
vided in the classrooms of the high school, 
random access to video will be implemented, 
and broadcast services will be made available 
to neighboring schools and colleges. 

As was mentioned above, in the Oak Park 
and River Forest High School retrieval sys- 
tem, technology is being used to handle mate- 
rials intended to enrich and supplement teach- 
ing and learning. All the materials for use in 
the system are being prepared or selected by 
members of the high school faculty toward 
this end. In some instances, this means accel- 
eration materials for the math student who 
should move ahead of his class. It also means 
access to materials which are remedial in their 
nature or serve as alternatives for the math 
student who is stumped by a particular pro- 
cess. In another instance, the materials are de- 


signed for the advanced chemistry student 
who should be able to pursue much of his 
study under conditions of independent study. 
For the English student, the enrichment mate- 
rials can be professional interpretations of the 
works of a wide variety of poets. In partial 
contrast for this same student, the enrichment 
and supplemental material may free class time 
of some mechanical or drill work which does 
not actually require student and teacher con- 
tact. 

The foreign language student is presented 
with effective access to literary, dramatic, and 
musical insights into the culture of the lan- 
guage he is studying. Because the retrieval 
system includes a recording facility, this stu- 
dent can also work improving his oral profi- 
ciency of the language. For all students elec- 
tronic retrieval of enrichment and supplemen- 
tary materials means readily available library 
service and guidance materials which could 
not previously be secured on a random basis 
by individual students. The history student 
gains command over the sounds and sights of 
history to strengthen his use of the printed rec- 
ord. Eminent practicing historians are also 
on line with individual interpretations of the 
events of the past. Valuable laboratory time 
and greater control of the rate of his progress 
is gained by the biology student because of 
the access and convenience which the retrieval 
system provides. 

These examples should serve to suggest a 
basic point. All areas of the curriculum can be 
served by a random access retrieval system to- 
ward the goal of enriching and supplementing 
individual work. The full list of possibilities is 
limited only by the creativity of the school 
program. 

Implicit in the basic rationale of the system 
are at least four other goals. The impact of 
the retrieval system on the whole library pro- 
gram may well be the most important of these. 
As the above examples illustrate, remote ac- 
cess facilities extend the role and significance 
of the library in the basic program of instruc- 
tion. The amount of service provided for the 
teacher and his students is increased. The 
choices and possibilities available to the stu- 
dent as he conducts his self-study programs 
are multiplied. The opportunities for librari- 
ans to participate directly in designing and 
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implementing instructional materials are ex- 
panded. In other words, a more effective inte- 
gration of library, classroom, and department 
programs is produced. 

Another aspect of this integration of pro- 
grams among departments is the sharing of 
resources by teachers and departments. Pro- 
grams prepared by the architectural drawing 
teacher on the residential architecture of 
Frank Lloyd Wright make it possible for the 
art, history, and math teachers to share his 
special talents with their students. As another 
example, we can point to the slide collection 
of the art department becoming much more 
readily available to the history, English, and 
music students and teachers. 

Beyond this integration are the goals of ac- 
complishing a greater individualization of in- 
struction and appropriate independent study 
opportunities, a new flexibility in handling the 
new diversity of instructional materials, and a 
major reduction in the mechanical problems 
confronting the teacher who takes full advan- 
tage of the new media. The library is, after 
all, the area in which the most individualized 
study done in school is performed. A random 
access retrieval system can be a worthy step 
away from the mass and uniform terms in 
which most libraries are built and operated. 
Such a system can also gain time, conserve en- 
ergy, and reduce frustration for teachers and 
students in search of the right material at the 
right time. 

The first random access multimedia re- 
trieval system did not spring full-born from a 
wholesale catalog. It has very slowly and de- 
liberately evolved from within the Oak Park 
and River Forest High School program with 


Ted Johnson is the li- 
brary project director 
for the Oak Park and 
River Forest High 
School. 
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the support and cooperation of the U.S. Office 
of Education, the Illinois Department of 
Public Instruction, and leading corporations. 
In January of 1966, Gene Schwilck, then the 
superintendent, organized a faculty study 
committee to determine how new technology 
could better be exploited to improve instruc- 
tion. The members of this committee had pre- 
viously been involved in a variety of new cur- 
riculum developments all of which related to 
or depended upon a greater individualization 
of instruction, independent study, diversified 
library programs, and flexibility in the use of 
time and spaces. 

А key member of this committee was Lura 
Crawford, head of library services. At the 
time the committee was constituted, Miss 
Crawford and her staff were busy developing 
subject-area resource centers as a part of the 
Knapp Project's national demonstration. The 
lessons of these resource centers and Miss 
Crawford's consistent and effective testimony 
for the cause of a full-service library clearly 
indicated much of the direction for improving 
library technology. 

After the educational requirements and 
functional specifications for a new retrieval 
system had been defined, several leading man- 
ufacturers were approached to determine 
whether the idea could be made a reality. 
From among the proposals submitted in re-' 
sponse, that of the Ampex Corporation was se- 
lected as most nearly meeting the school's 
specifications. Since the time of the selection 
of this proposal, the role of Ampex has been 
that of a corporation creative enough to de- 
sign for the future and ambitious and dedi- 
cated enough to commit and risk corporate 
dollars and other resources in a joint venture 
with schools. 

Not even a razzle-dazzle new electronic sys- 
tem will produce the school library millen- 
nium, of course. By the same token, given the 
scope and significance of the frustrations 
which plague library services, we cannot af- 
ford to lightly dismiss the potential of such 
electronic systems. With careful planning, ju- 
dicious assessment and honest implementa- 
tion, and the technology of the dial, the re- 
mote and the random can be exploited to 
human advantage. These new tools, too, can 
relieve and liberate. ecc 
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by Sanford Shapiro 


For the kids, it had all the effect of a note left 
on the kitchen table. *All you boys and girls 
together on the sidewalks of New York will 
henceforth conduct your marching to morality 
in step with Big Brother’s Drum. (Signed) 
Your Legislator. (Validated) Your U.S. Su- 
preme Court." 

The indifference was predictable among 
those boys and girls. It was, after all, the 
month of April when the U.S. Supreme Court 
upheld the validity of the state's establishment 
of a codified morality for everyone under sev- 
enteen. But up above the sidewalks, in the of- 
*fices where censorship is serious business 
every month, the decision must have come 
like thunderclap. 

The First Amendment, it seems, is “for 
adults only." 

By a divided court (6—3) writing four 
separate opinions, the conviction of the opera- 
tor of Sam's Stationery and Luncheonette, Bell- 
more, Long Island, had been upheld under 
8484-h of New York's Penal Law (since re- 
placed by §§235.20-22 of the state's new Penal 
Гаж) 2 Sam had sold two “girlie” magazines 
to a sixteen-year-old boy who had been sent to 
the luncheonette by his mother for the purpose 
of setting up the prosecution. The crime was 
duly reported and the state of New York swung 
into action. Upon conviction, the trial court 
imposed a suspended sentence. That result, 
however, was not to be taken lightly. Its impli- 
cation was that Sam's municipal license to 
operate could now be revoked. 


The 1967 New York state law passed upon 





by the court makes it unlawful to knowingly 
sell to anyone under the age of seventeen any 
picture, magazine, etc. depicting nudity, 
which is harmful to minors. Nudity is closely 
delineated by the law. It is decreed to mean, 
among other things, “the showing of the fe- 
male breast below the top of the nipple." 

At that the law is a considerable retrench- 
ment. It was well into the 1900's that New 
York courts saw indecent exposure convic- 
tions for the display of elbows and knees at 
the beach.? Since legal definitions have a ten- 
dency to petrify, an earlier legislative commit- 
ment of such precision might well have kept 
the Floradora Sextette in the avant garde. 

In passing its current law, the New York 
State Legislature had declared that the mate- 
rial condemned was “а basic factor in impair- 
ing the ethical and moral development of our 
youth and a clear and present danger to the 
people of the state."* Even the court's major- 
ity shared the doubt that this finding ex- 
pressed accepted scientific fact. But to sustain 
the law, it was necessary only to find that the 
legislature's action “was not irrational."* 

With that note, the court gave a rousing al- 
ley-oop to that “darling” of the law review ed- 
itors, the concept of “variable obscenity."* 

Variable obscenity begins with the state's 
power over health, welfare, and morals. In the 
words of the court, “еуеп where there is an in- 
vasion of protected freedoms the power of the 
state to control the conduct of children 
reaches beyond the scope of its authority over 
adults."* Obscenity has a “chameleonic qual- 
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ity," changing with time, place, and 
circumstance.’ It is therefore permissible to 
bar distribution to children of books recog- 
nized as suitable for adults, i.e., the govern- 
ment can invade protected freedoms in the 
name of control of the conduct of children. 

At last, the kids, at least, are safe . . . again. 

Historically, the state of New York has 
never suffered a lack of rambling censorship 
laws or programs of agressive prosecution 
under them. This applies especially in the area 
of children’s materials. In the early 1950's, 
for example, it was officially recognized that 
comic books were at the bottom of our prob- 
lems with juveniles. It thus became a crime to 
publish or distribute a comic book whose title 
contained the words “crime, sex, horror, or 
terror,” or generally to devote a comic book 
to such matters.? That law contained a legisla- 
tive finding declaring that the "presentation 
and exploitation of illicit sex, lust, passion, de- 
pravity, violence, brutality, nudity, and immo- 
rality are a contributing factor to juvenile 
crime, a basic factor in impairing the ethical 
and moral development of our youth and a 
clear and present danger to the people of the 
state." For comic book sellers, that handwrit- 
ing stayed on the wall until 1967, when it was 
quietly repealed and not replaced? Clearly we 
passed the comic book crisis, at least as to vio- 
lence. Our daily potpourri via popular press, 
movies, TV, etc., of every conceivable kind of 
human butchering and maiming from geno- 
cide to napalm to western shoot-em-ups is, to 
quote one well-known commentator on various 
aspects of our life, “аз American as apple 
pie." The graphic portrayal of the human 
anatomy or of an act of love is the real heart 
of our hang-up. 

Seeking the rationale of these laws has al- 


Mr. Shapiro, a 
practicing attorney in 
Rochester, New York, 
recently became ac- 
tive in a local group, 
Audience Unlimited 
Inc., and its concern 
over censorship legis- 
lation. 
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ways been challenging. Despite the many leg- 
islative declarations to the contrary, the laws 
are not motivated by a serious belief that ob- 
scenity inspires sexual offenses. The closest 
the Supreme Court has come to that notion 
has been to say that while commentators “all 
agree that a causal link has not been demon- 
strated, they are equally agreed that a causal 
link has not been disproved either." These 
laws seem rather to represent national tradi- 
tions and religious ideas adopted by the gov- 
ernment for the sexual “decency” and “moral- 
ity” of its citizens. Thus, communications of 
one form or another are prohibited, not be- 
cause they incite but because they offend. 
Communications are condemned for their “ар- 
peal to prurient interest” and not for a factual 
determination that they can or have produced a 
sexual offense. In short, obscenity is not 
“crime” in the sense of being a wrongful act. 
It is “sin” in the sense that it is morally 
offensive.” And, to be sure, the offense is nei- 
ther suffered nor felt by the child but rather 
by the parent. It is incredible that no other 
“sins” are quite as intolerable to us as the 
“sin” of obscenity. As a nation, we recently 
watched afternoon television coverage of an 
army officer firing a bullet with cold delibera- 
tion through the head of a prisoner. Why does 
that not offend us morally? We watch Indian 
children die of hunger while abundance lies* 
nearby. Isn't that obscene? We do not lack 
for vivid accounts of minority group children 
irrevocably committed to a life of poverty, ig- 
norance, and degradation. Why do we not 
huddle our children from the sound and fury 
of this open shame? 

But, so much for the rationale of obscenity 
laws. That this inconsistency boggles the mind 
may help to explain some of the difficulty of 
attempting to apply their general legal princi- 
ples to specific cases. 

While the point may be argued, strictly 
speaking nothing is or ever can be “obscene 
in the abstract." Neither beauty nor ugliness 
exists in a vacuum. Both depend upon the ap- 
perceptive background of the viewer. Thus, 
obscenity, just like beauty, is in the eye of the 
beholder. But which beholder? Which eye? 
And most importantly, is the eye of the state 
well or ill equipped for the judgment? We 
may recognize that as the size and complexity 
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of the community increases, so too does the 
responsibility of the government. Yet, as the 
government expands its protection of the sen- 
sibilities of one, it diminishes the right of ex- 
pression of another. What then should be the 
role of the government in helping to chart the 
course of a nation's moral ideas? What 
should be its special responsibilities, if any, in 
setting embargoes in the marketplace of 
ideas? 

Addressing itself to these issues, the major- 
ity of the Supreme Court gave a twofold 
answer: First, state legislatures can properly 
conclude that obscenity laws provide support 
for parents in whose hands rests the primary 
responsibility for the care and nurture of chil- 
dren. Second, recognizing that parental con- 
trol could not always be provided, the state 
had an independent interest in the well-being 
of its youth which justified the regulation of 
the sale of material to them. 

It is appropriate that these two arguments 
be examined closely. 

The idea that the New York law aids the 
parent in the care of his child begins by con- 
fusing the role of government and the parent 
in a democratic society. It is true that a par- 
ent is uniquely situated to deal with the mor- 
ality of his child. His judgment, his example, 
the totality of experiences in the parent-child 

‘relationship create special circumstances 
which never exist between a child and “Big 
Brother.” Where the parent may be sensitive, 
the state is inflexible. No thinking parent ever 
drew a line at the “top of the nipple.” But the 
laws of the state require a certainty of accu- 
rate lines.!? Unlike the parent, the state has no 
emotional associations or individual experi- 
ences with the child with which to relate its 
rules. To turn our legislatures into govern- 
mental Guardians of the Pearl of Purity is to 
place the weight and pressure of the state be- 
hind the particular lines— parental, religious 
or otherwise—of those who happen to be best 
organized and clamoring loudest. At that 
point in the balancing of interests, the evil 
produced is greater than the “зїп” attacked. 
We will have, in however small a measure to 
begin with, referred that unique role of the 
parent to the care of the government. It is not 
for that government to regulate the advocacy 


of an idea or ban the holding of an opinion, 


whether that opinion deals with decency, po- 
lygamy, or taxing the churches. Nor will statu- 
tory enactment preserve an idea no longer rel- 
evant no matter how cherished it may once 
have been. i 

In 1949 Judge Curtis Bok, in a widely pub- 
lisizec Pennsylvania case!* ruling upon a se- 
ries of books that included the Studs Lonigan 
trilogy, God's Little Acre and Faulkner’s Sanc- 
tuary, considered the effect which such books 
would have if seen by children. His words 
ring vith a fighting faith: 
It will be asked whether one would care to have 
one's young daughter read these books. I suppose 
that by the time she is old enough to wish to read 
them she will have learned the biologic facts of 
life and the words that go with them. There is 
something seriously wrong at home if those facts 
have not been met and faced and sorted by then; 
it is not children so much as parents that should 
receive our concern about this. I should prefer 
that my own three daughters meet the facts of life 
and the literature of the world in my library than 
behind a neighbor's barn, for I can face the ad- 
versary there directly. If the young ladies are ap- 
pallec by what they read, they can close the book 
at the bottom of page one; if they read further, 
they will learn what is in the world and in its peo- 
ple, and no parents who have been discerning with 
their children need fear the outcome. Nor can they 
hold it back, for life is a series of little battles and 
minor issues, and the burden of choice is on us all, 
every day, young and old. Our daughters must live 
in the world and decide what sort of women they . 
are to be, and we should be willing to prefer their 
deliberate and informed choice of decency rather 
than an innocence that continues to spring from 
ignorance. If that choice be made in the open sun- 
light, it is more apt than when made in shadow to 
fall on the side of honorable behavior. 


No attempt is made to equate the books 
then under discussion with "girlie" magazines 
or any other material. Yet, anyone having the 
slightest experience with official bluenosery 
understands well the tendency of the censor- 
ship principle, once established, to expand it- 
self to the limits of its logic. The defender of 
free expression may hare little literary sympa- 
thy with Tropic of Cancer, yet he does not 
doubt that he reads Catcher in the Rye, 1984, 
and even To Kill a Mocking Bird today be- 
cause Cancer or its counterpart was defended 
yesterday. The effect cf the censorship is in- 
variably to overkill, placing a chilling restric- 
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tion upon access to great art and literature, as 
well as upon “girlie” magazines. 

Historically, the emphasis of official censor- 
ship drifts back and forth, depending upon 
the interests of those in power at the time. The 
focus of suppression during the Middle Ages 
reflected the strength of the church and con- 
centrated on heresy and blasphemy. Ás the 
strength of governments grew, the focus of 
suppression concentrated on treason and sedi- 
tion, especially in times of war. With a cur- 
rent prediction that by the 1970's one-half of 
our population will be under the age of 25, 
our tensions now turn to a fear for the morals 
of children. It is that simple. 

What then of the state's independent inter- 
est in the- protection of children? How does 
that require a state to establish what shall be 
orthodox in ideas about sex? Surely such 
strictures can do nothing to eliminate either 
“prurient interest" or “offensiveness.” If any- 
thing, the laws seem to cause heightening of 
interest by reducing candor. Is there a need 
for the government's independent interest? 
Can the government seriously claim that there 
exists a paucity of censorship activity by the 
religious and community groups properly act- 
ing within their own membership? This surely 
is not so. 

In its implication, the idea of any govern- 
mental censorship is the total antithesis of the 
democratic concept. First, because as Socrates 
tells us, "the unexamined life is not worth liv- 
ing." Second, because in a democracy, we can- 
not place a greater faith in our laws than that 
which we have in the people they govern. Pro- 
hibition should have taught us that. Finally, 
having precluded ourselves from the right of 
examination of an idea, we cannot defend 
against it. If indeed the idea is dangerous, our 
ignorance can only increase that danger. If we 
fix a definition of an "adult" chronologically 
at age seventeen for purposes of legal ability 
to evaluate ideas in the free marketplace, we 
have assumed some automatic maturation for 
all at that age. Again, an inflexible line pro- 
duces absurdity. 

If there is a risk of error as a condition to 
avoiding a government-imposed asphyxia in 
any area of thought, it is a risk we have long 


accepted and must continue to accept, even for 
our children. Risk for risk, Big Brother’s 
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smugtown neatness in morality will wound 
more children more deeply than the titillation 
of any “girlie” magazine. Inquiry is not a 
grim and depressing duty. It is challenge and 
excitement. And, of course, it is dangerous. Of 
course, it may lead astray. But there is in that 
marketplace the salvation that truth alone sur- 
vives. Freedom of thought and expression is 
the price and the burden of democracy. It is 
equally its glory and its duty. 
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This is a special series examining the various 
aspects of the commitment of the individual to 
the concept of freedom and the effects this com- 
mitment can have upon the library profession and 
the institutions it serves. Commentary and contri- 
butions to this series should be directed to the 
Intellectual Freedom Office, ALA, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 60611. 
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the new Fall book 
When Noodiebead 
Went To The Fair 
by Kathryn Hitte, 
illustrated by 
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PARENTS’ MAGAZINE PRESS 


Publisher of Quality Books for Young Readers 


Parents' Magazine Press has established itself as а foremost publisher of books for children of all ages. 
'This is due in no small measure to encouragement from librarians, teachers and reviewers who, season 
after season, have warmly received our picture books, books in series and fiction and non-fiction for 
young readers. This season, we believe we have an unusually exciting list created by highly talented 
authors and illustrators. A few of these books are listed below. 





By BENJAMIN ELKIN... 

THE WISEST MAN IN THE WORLD 
illustrated by Anita Lobel 

SUCH IS THE WAY OF THE WORLD 
illustrated by Yoko Mitsuhashi 


By JAY WILLIAMS... 

THE KING WITH SIX FRIENDS 

illustrated by Imero Gobbato 

By MARJORIE HOPKINS... 

THE GLASS VALENTINE 

illustrated by Anne Rockwell 

NEW BACKGROUND BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
THE GROWING POWERS OF THE PRESIDENCY 

by Dr. Nicholas A. Masters 


AGE OF THE GUERRILLA 

by Francois Sully 

KOREA: LAND OF THE 38TH PARALLEL 
by Frank Gosfield 


Our new Catalog for Fall describes these and many other new 
titles, and contains our fully annotated backlist. A copy will 
be gladly sent to you on request. 


PARENTS' MAGAZINE PRESS 


A Division of Parents' Magazine Enterprises, Inc. 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 
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Searching out and typing an LC entry takes up to 20 min- 
utes. It means in-filing and out-filing. And skilled person- 
nel to handle it. But now it can be done in less than two 
minutes... even by clerical personnel. 


The new way is the Micro- 
graphic Catalog Retrieval 
System thatautomates your 
search and print-out proce- 
dures. Basically we have 
done the filing and look-ups 
for you, giving you a quick- 
find index by both LC Card 
Number and Main Entry. 
You have only to select the e 
pue MT A Tu 
rom the quick-find index. E i лор 20- 
Insert Wis cand in a Reader- inch Microfiche fle. NES 
Printer. Just six seconds later you have a full-size LC copy. 



























You are always current with the Micrographic Catalog Re- 
trieval System ... months ahead of the printed LC cards. 
Subscribers receive weekly issues on Microfiche of ap- 
proximately 3,000 advance release LC cards, all alpha- 
betized in a cumulative 13-week Main Entry Index. 
Cumulative issues monthly, quarterly and annually 
are also provided. 


The M-C-R System releases your skilled person- 
nel, speeds work flow, and simplifies the com- 
plexities of staying abreast of current LC 
output. We'd be happy ©о give you a con- 
vincing demonstration.  : 







This coupon can be the beginning of 
the end of your LC search problems. 
































To: Information Dynamics Corporation DODUOUCO 
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80 Main Street ГИЛГИТ 

Reading, Massachusetts 01867 EE 
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Catalog Retrieval System. 
O Have your representative call me for an appointment. 
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Education and 


by Lester E. Asheim 


This paper is not an official policy state- 
ment of the American Library Association nor 
of the Office for Library Education. It is sim- 
ply an exploration, an outline of possibilities 
` for consideration by the profession. Its pur- 
pose is to generate discussion that will lead 
eventually to a statement of Association policy 
that the profession will support and make ef- 
fective. 

A basic assumption on which the statement 
rests is. this: that the library occupation is 
much broader than that segment of it which is 
the library profession, but that the profes- 
sional segment has responsibility for the defi- 
nition and supervision of the training and ed- 
ucation required by the complete range of ac- 
tivities encompassed by the occupation. Li- 
brarians are not the only persons who work in 
libraries, but librarians are the ones who are 
concerned with the advancement and improve- 
ment of the library profession. It follows 
then that it is the obligation of the profes- 
sionals to engage actively in the establishment 
and maintenance of standards and norms gov- 


* Throughout this statement, wherever the term 
“librarianship” is used, it is meant to be read in its 
broadest sense as encompassing the relevant concepts 
of information science and documentation; wherever 
the term “libraries” is used, the current models of 
media centers, learning centers, educational resources 
centers, information, documentation, and referral cen- 
ters are also assumed. To avoid the necessity of re- 
peating the entire gamut of variations and expansions, 
the traditional library terminology is employed in its 
most inclusive meaning. 
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Manpower for 


first steps toward 
a statement of policy 


erning the preparation of people who work at 
any level in libraries. They should define and 
guide the kinds of training needed by suppor- 
tive staff and the kinds of preparation most 
useful at the preprofessional level and not 
merely the education of those who will hold 
positions at the level we now call “profes- 
sional.” 

Throughout this statement, this distinction 
between librarians and other workers in li- 
braries will be maintained. The purpose of the 
distinction is to try to narrow the use of the 
term "librarian" to designate those who are 
qualified by background and training to go 
beyond the level of application of established 
rules and techniques to the analysis of library 
problems and the.formulation of original and 
creative solutions for them. It is an attempt to 
do—away—finally—with the tautology, “pro- 
fessional librarian,” which seems to be re- 
quired in current discourse. While it does 
draw a line between those workers in libraries 
whose skills and proficiencies are at the sub- 
professional or preprofessional level and those 
at the professional level, it also recognizes the 
existence and need for other professional 
skills in libraries which are not those of the li- 
brarian. There should be recognition in both 
the professional and nonprofessional ranks for 
the nonlibrarian whose special expertise con- 
tributes to the effective performance of the 
library 

The classifications suggested in this paper 
cover those positions in libraries which re- 
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Librarianship” 


quire some understanding of library objec- 
tives, operations, and skills. No attempt is 
made here to deal with the kinds of general 
skills which are employed in libraries but are 
only remotely related to the specific library 
function. Thus, although libraries cannot 
operate without them, such skilled personnel 
as general secretaries, clericals, maintenance 
staff, etc., are not included in the recom- 
mended classifications. 


The proposed classifications 


A corollary of the basic assumption of this 
paper is that there is more than one point of 
entry into the occupation and more than one 
track to qualification. This paper recommends 
that at least five levels of work in libraries be 
recognized for which separate kinds of prepa- 
ration should be identified. These comprise 
three subprofessional classifications: 1) the li- 
brary clerk, 2) the technical assistant, and 3) 
the library assistant; and two professional: 1) 
the librarian and 2) the professional-specialist. 

. These five titles are suggested for convenience, 
but different libraries will employ different 
terms for positions at any of these levels to fit 
their own tables of organization. The important 
point is not so much the titles employed as the 
nature of the career sequences they designate. 

The five suggested categories represent sep- 
arate career ladders. Any one of them can be 
terminal in nature, providing a career (i.e., а 
defined range of salary increases for increas- 
ing responsibility) for those who wish to re- 


main in the type of work each represents. It is 
recommended, however, that from the library 
assistant level and above, an open avenue be 
made available through which those who wish 
to move from one level to the next shall have 
the opportunity to do so by clearly defined 
steps. 


The subprofessional classifications 


The three subprofessional classes suggested 
here represent a reworking of the definition of 
the subprofessional recommended by the In- 
terdivisional Ad Hoc Committee of the Li- 
brary Education Division and the Library Ad- 
ministration Division. The definition of the 
librarv clerk as separate from the general cler- 
ical remains the same, but where the commit- 
tee's report considers the library technical as- 
sistant classification to cover the entire range 
of nonprofessional activities, the present state- 
ment suggests two levels of nonprofessionals. 
It seems to the writer that the committee's re- 
port suggests too great a range of subprofes- 
sional tasks to be encompassed in a single 
classification. The top of the range requires so 
much more education, training, and experi- 
ence than is required at the beginning of the 
range that a single title could create confusion 
and misconceptions. The standard suggested 
here is that the technica! assistant ranks shall 
be open to graduates of two-year college pro- 
grams or high school graduates with addi- 
tional training in specific, needed fields, and 
that the title brary assistant shall be used to 
designate those subprofessionals whose re- 
spons-bili&es are essentially preprofessional 
and require the equivalent of a full, four-year 
baccalaureate degree with or without a minor 
in library-related courses. The emphasis upon 
full liberal arts education is not merely win- 
dow dressing nor part of the general truism 
that all persons benefit from as much educa- 
tion zs possible. It is a specific qualification 
for good service in libraries since the tech- 
niques and skills of librarianship are never 
(in practice) performed in a vacuum but in 
relation to some subject matter of some kind. 
Any basic library procedure—cataloging, clas- 
sification, reference work, book selection, 
work with the library's publics—requires the 
application of the librarian's skill to the materi- 
als of a subject. Without some knowledge of the 
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subject, the staff member performs at the level 
of established routines, not at the creative 
level which marks the beginning of profes- 
sionalism. 

The three nonprofessional levels correspond 
in general to the following kinds of responsi- 
bilities and qualifications:? 

LIBRARY CLERK: The library clerk is seen 
here as someone whose duties require some 
specialized experience or training in certain 
specific adaptations to library purposes of 
basic clerical skills (typing, stenography, use 
of business machines). These may be ac- 
quired through in-service training or through 
such courses as those offered in a business 
school. A promotional career in the library 
clerk ranks should be available to highly com- 
petent persons, as it is now available to quali- 
fied secretaries in business and industry. It 
does not lead, however, to a professional ca- 
reer as a librarian. 

TECHNICAL AssisTANT*: The technical assis- 
tant requires certain skills that are specifically 
related to operations in libraries although 
many of these will be transferable to other 
kinds of occupations as well. In its lower 
grades, it frequently involves considerable cler- 
ical work and some manual labor. In its 
higher grades, it may involve specialized as- 
signments and certain supervisory or adminis- 
trative responsibilities in relation to the work 
of the lower grades. At any of its levels, its 
purpose is to provide support and assistance 
to the professional staff; it does not lead to 
professional appointment without a great deal 
of.additional preparation and loss of time. 

The work of the technical assistant is per- 


Mr. Asheim is the 
director of the ALA 
Office for Library Ed- 
ucation. 
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formed under direct supervision or well es- 
tablished guidelines within a framework of 
specific operating instructions and procedures. 
It is covered by well fixed or clear-cut guides, 
policies, or precedent decisions, uses standard 
applicable tools, and follows well established 
guides and practices. Many of the duties are 
routine or repetitive; instructions on proce- 
dures and techniques are provided which do 
not require detailed interpretation. 

The tasks performed and responsibilities 
undertaken are of the kind that may well be 
learned on the job where time and qualified 
staff permit. Special training in institutions 
beyond the high school acts as a concentrated 
substitute for such on-the-job learning but re- 
mairís at the level of skills and techniques suit- 
able to a supportive occupation. Junior and 
community colleges have begun to offer such 
vocational training in librarianship, and pro- 
grams of “technician” training are becoming 
identified with course work at this level. But 
the library occupation, dealing as it does with 
ideas, cultural materials, and information in a 
wide variety of fields, usually makes indirect 
demands upon the general cultural back- 
ground, even of its nonprofessional workers, 
more than may be true in occupations that 
deal in commodities or machines. For that 
reason, the technical assistant, with limited 
general education, is seen as a separate classi-- 
fication from the library assistant, whose edu- 
cational qualification is the equivalent of a 
bachelor's degree from a good liberal arts col- 
lege. 

In addition to general supportive services at 
this level, it is recommended that the technical 
assistant classification designate a person with 
a specific skill or technique. Examples include 
the operation and maintenance of audiovisual 
or data processing equipment; the preparation 
of transparencies, art work, or other special- 
ized materials; a variety of other skills which 
are essentially transferable to other kinds of 
institutions and operations but represent a 
valuable kind of supportive service in li- 
braries as well. They contribute to the library 
service without requiring a full professional 
knowledge of the theories, principles, and 
techniques of librarianship. The person thus 
employed is, in a precise sense, a technician 
—one who has acquired the technique of an 
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LEVELS OF LIBRARY PERSONNEL 





Definition 
e.g.-subject specialist 
language specialist 
information scientist 
administrator 


PROFESSIONAL SPECIALIST 


LIBRARIAN 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT 





TECHNICAL ASSISTANT 


LIBRARY CLERK 
: ness machines 





general practitioner 


preprofessional responsibilities 
at a high level 


simple, routine tasks 
special skills tasks 


typing, filing, operation of busi- 


Education 


Education beyond the master’s 
degree: 
6th year post-master’s 
PhD 
master’s in other subject field 
continuing education in many 
forms 


Master’s degree 


Bachelor's degree (with or with- 
out minor in library science) 

Bachelor's degree + library 
course work at graduate level 
short of MA degree 





2-4 years college 

À degree (with or without li- 
brary technical-assistant 
courses) 

Post-secondary training in spe- 
cial skills 


Business school or commercial 
course 





Normally it is not expected that a person who chooses one of the career ladders below the line can readily 
switch to positions above the line. Career ladders above the line are open to those who meet the educational 
qualifications suggested. 


area of specialization.* 

Lrprary Assistant: This classification de- 
mands a greater maturity of judgment and ex- 
perience than that of the technical assistant. It 
involves a variety of nonroutine and more 
complex paraprofessional duties. These duties 
include a variety of steps and operations, with 
various alternative courses of action requiring 
that choices be made, and judgment and dis- 
cretion be exercised. An understanding and 
appreciation of the philosophy of library ser- 
vice and the ability to respond to the needs of 
people using the library are required. As the li- 
brary assistant increases his knowledge of the 
library’s collection and operation or gains fur- 
ther education short of the master’s degree in 
librarianship, he may move up to positions in- 
creasingly utilizing initiative and judgment, 
relying less upon specific and detailed guid- 
ance and permitting more independence of ac- 


tion within the regulations and guidelines es- 
tablished by the professional staff. Such posi- 
tions conform closely to the meaning of the 
term paraprofessional—one who works beside 
or along-side of the professional members of 
the staff. 


The professional classifications 


LiBRARIAN: While some of the work done 
by the first-level professional person in li- 
braries will be similar in certain aspects to 
that done by the high-level library assistant, 
the distinction lies in the greater dependence 
upon principles and specialized skills uniquely 
related to librarianship and the information 
sciences. It calls for full performance, a high 
degree of skill, and the use of judgment in ap- 
plying, interpreting, adapting, and modifying 
the general guidelines and techniques to meet 
specific needs, 
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The education of the librarian should con- 
sist of the kind of broad, general education 
usually characteristic of the better liberal arts 
colleges in the United States. Concentrated 
study in some subject field as part of the 
four-year program is often desirable as prepa- 
ration for many positions in libraries, but a 
strong generalist program is also valuable back- 
ground for the librarian. In addition, the pro- 
gram should include a core of basic princi- 
ples, theories, and their practical application 
relevant to the librarian’s unique task—the or- 
dering of knowledge and its dissemination 
and interpretation to users. Presumably, such 
basic knowledge should qualify a graduate to 
perform first-level professional tasks in a li- 
brary of any kind. 

Because librarians do work in a library of a 
certain type and not in the abstract, special 
content will have to be included beyond the 
required core to accommodate the special ad- 
aptation of the principles to certain kinds of 
libraries and users. All require a knowledge of 
human relations, psychology, and principles 
of administration to enable them to work with 
people, and work with people should increas- 
ingly distinguish the professional aspects of li- 
brarianship from the technical routines that 
have too long occupied the “professional” li- 
brarian. But the different needs and interests 
of different groups of people alter the kind of 
special qualifications the librarian needs. The 
School librarian requires a knowledge of edu- 
cational theory and psychology and of litera- 
ture and other materials (media) for children 
and young people. The college librarian re- 
quires more concentrated study in some of the 
academic disciplines and a knowledge of 
scholarly and research materials. The special 
librarian needs a strong background in the cen- 
tral subjects of his library’s specialty and the 
areas related to it and an understanding of the 
application of information science to library 
operations. The public librarian, in addition 
to familiarity with basic principles of public 
administration and the reading interests of 
adults, must also be prepared to deal sympa- 
thetically and realistically with a variety of 
audiences. The public library in an upper 
middle-class suburb deals with problems to- 
tally unlike those of the library in the inner 
city, for example, and no single set of qualifi- 
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cations can adequately deal with both. In 
some situations, personal qualities and rele- 
vant experience may substitute in part for aca- 
demic preparation, but the education and ma- 
turity of judgment required for professional 
responsibilities in any type of library cannot 
normally be acquired in less than a five-year 
program beyond the secondary school. It is a 
basic premise of this paper that the librarian's 
preparation must be seen as encompassing the 
entire five-year program of general and spe- 
cial education and not just the one-fifth de- 
voted to professional content. 

PROFESSIONAL SPECIALIST: The professional 
specialist is seen as someone who goes on to 
further education at the graduate level to qual- 
ify himself for greater or more highly special- 
ized responsibilities. Professional specialists 
include not only librarians in operating librar- 
ies but library school teachers and researchers 
and full-time employees in governmental, in- 
dustrial, academic, and other research and de- 
velopment organizations, whose application of 
the theories, principles, and techniques of li- 
brarianship in a library system or in an inten- 
sive and extensive subject matter in research 
libraries calls upon seasoned judgment de- 
rived from both practical experience and ad- 
vanced and intensive study and research. 

Among the advanced areas of specializa- 
tion, administration is seen as one. It is a con- 
viction of this writer that supervisory, admin- 
istrative, and management skills involve prin- 
ciples and procedures which require study and 
mastery, and that formal instruction in them 
can improve administrative performance. A 
long-standing weakness of library practice has 
been the system of promotion to administra- 
tive responsibility on the basis of longevity 
(unrelated to demonstrated interest in admin- 
istration or talent for it) or of successful per- 
formance in other areas which do not require 
administrative ability. It is recommended here 
that those who wish to move on to administra- 
tion, or those who are selected for assignment 
to administrative posts be encouraged (if not 
required) to obtain additional preparation for 
this specialty. 

But, if administration is seen as one area of 
specialization in librarianship, it is only one 
of many equally valuable specializations to- 
wards which the librarian can aspire. There 
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are many scholarly librarians, such as the cu- 
rator of rare books, or professional experts, 
like the reference and information specialist, 
whose expértise may bear little relation to the 
usual skills of management and administra- 
tion. These are deserving of rewards and pres- 
tige equal to that now accorded to the admin- 
istrator, and it is hoped that the professional 
specialist classification may help to confer 
that status on them. It is a strong recommen- 
dation of this paper that librarians should not 
be required to abandon for administration im- 
portant aspects of library, bibliographic, or 
information work for which they have an out- 
standing aptitude in order to receive the rec- 
ognition and the financial rewards they de- 
serve. 


Appropriate education 


The preceding descriptions of the five clas- 
sifications have already suggested the level of 
education needed for each rank. For the li- 
brary clerk, secretarial training with some 
special attention to library routines will suf- 
fice. For the technical assistant, in-service 
training or the special vocational training en- 
compassed in library technical assistant pro- 
grams at the junior or community college 
level are appropriate preparation for the more 
general supportive duties described. A high 
‘school education, or equivalent knowledge, 
with further training in some special skill is 
adequate preparation for the technician aspect 
of the work. The training programs for these 
two classifications are essentially terminal in 
nature. 

The library assistant classification requires 
the equivalent of a bachelor's degree from a 
good liberal arts college with the emphasis on 
general education. Additional training in li- 
brary skills, procedures, and basic concepts 
may be obtained in a variety of ways: 
through on-the-job training and guided ex- 
perience, through course work following the 
bachelor's degree offered by graduate schools 
as a prerequisite to the master's program (but 
preferably not for graduate credit), or 
through courses offered at the undergraduate 
level within the ВА program. Courses in li- 
brary subjects offered at the undergraduate 
level should be, insofar as possible, a contri- 
bution to the liberal education of the student 


rather than professional or technical in the 
narrow sense. They should constitute a pre- 
professional minor reflecting the desirable 
preparation recommended by the graduate li- 
brary schools and should be articulated with 
the graduate programs. À major in library 
science represents too great an inroad into the 
student's general education at the undergradu- 
ate level and is to be discouraged. 

To qualify for professional appointment as 
a librarian, it is expected that the individual 
would normally pursue a master's degree in a 
graduste library school. If he is already a li- 
brary assistant, the candidate should qualify 
for advancement within the classification by 
clearly defined steps as he completes portions of 
the total program. The student who has taken li- 
brary courses at the undergraduate level may 
be required to take additional courses outside 
the school in subject areas insufficiently repre- 
sented in his previous wo-k. It should be recog- 
nized, however, that many specialties now de- 
veloping in library work suggest that a master's 
in some field other than librarianship, if accom- 
panied by appropriate course work in librari- 
anship and/or experience in a good library, 
might well be acceptable for certain kinds of 
professional positions in certain kinds of li- 
braries. 

The additional education leading to the 
rank of professional specialist may take many 
forms. Because of the profession-wide need 
for both basic and applied research, the doc- 
toral program is of major importance as a 
means for broadening horizons on the one 
hand and intensifying special knowledge on 
the other. Ás the master's programs raise 
their standards and as more programs at the 
highe- level are developed, teaching faculties 
will need and demand persons with dem- 
onstrated interest and ability in research. 
The academic library and the research li- 
brary will pay increasing attention to the li- 
brarian's qualifications as a subject specialist 
and researcher. But for many librarians, the 
additional knowledge will be found in post- 
master's programs which do not necessarily 
lead to the doctorate or which concentrate on 
applied research and investigation profession- 
ally- rather than academically-oriented. Апа 
for many others, a formal academic program 
of a year or more will be less pertinent 10 
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education opportunities which pinpoint the 
need for specific information or knowledge at 
the time it is needed. 

The advanced study pursued by the librar- 
ian who wishes to qualify as a professional 
specialist may be in fields outside of librari- 
anship, as well as in it. The librarian who 
seeks to improve his ability to manage human 
and technological resources, including the de- 
ployment of personnel or the integrative use 
of media and technology, might well utilize 
formal or informal opportunities for contin- 
uing education in other fields. The librarian 
who works with the underprivileged may find 
a greater need for specialization in social work 
or the social sciences. In many cases, field ex- 
perience with deprived groups will be more 
pertinent than additional academic qualifica- 
tions. The acquisition of another master's de- 
gree in addition to the master's in librarianship 
may be far more valuable in academic and re- 
search libraries than post-master's study in li- 
brarianship itself. On the other hand, to qualify 
oneself to devise new approaches and methods 
in the formulation of plans and procedures and 
to develop, coordinate, direct, and execute 
them, may require intensive additional study 
of the principles and practices of librarianship, 
information science, and related disciplines. 


Implications 

The recognition of such nonprofessional 
classifications as the technical assistant and 
the library assistant is not seen simply as a 
means for solving some of our manpower 
problems although it is hoped that it will do 
so. The primary objective in identifying sub- 
professional and preprofessional tasks in the 
library operation is to upgrade the authority 
and responsibility of the professional person 
and the education he requires. If the introduc- 
tory material and basic technical training 
which now occupy so much of the current 
master's curriculum in librarianship can be 
covered in in-service training or other special 
training programs to prepare those who 
should properly perform  subprofessional 
tasks, it should be possible to raise the level 
and the standard of the content of profes- 
sional programs. The aim of the new master's 
programs should be much less vocational and 
much more professional; they should be de- 
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signed to provide a continuing educational ex- 
perience for those qualified to assume greater 
responsibilities. The objective should be to 
prepare people, not simply to keep libraries 
operating at their present levels, but to antici- 
pate and engineer the change and improve- 
ment required to move the profession con- 
stantly forward. This concept of continuing 
education for increasing the depth of responsi- 
bilitity envisages programs beyond the master's 
in a variety of combinations designed to meet 
specific needs of an academic nature on the 
one hand and of a professional nature on the 
other. 

One of the advantages of the upgraded mas- 
ter's program is the opportunity it offers for 
greater specialization. Under the present sys- 
tem of library education, each library school 
feels a certain obligation to provide sufficient 
training in skills and routines to permit its 
graduates to take any kind of job in any kind 
of library. À great deal of this generalist work 
could be handled by the nonprofessionals de- 
fined in this paper. If the master's program 
were relieved of this technical content, greater 
attention could be paid to defining and refin- 
ing the common body of professional knowl- 
edge and to the content of specializations as 
well. | 

One of the great problems facing the li- 
brary schools as they are presently constituted- 
is that no single curriculum— particularly one 
limited to one academic year—can effectively 
deal with the real differences in preparation 
needed by different types of libraries and the 
different functions within them. Existing 
schools try to combine the core and the spe- 
cial electives into a single, split-level program 
to which a single faculty must give its divided 
attention. The proposed structure suggests that 
each of these parts of the total program is a 
fullscale entity, related but independent, and 
that each deserves the full-time attention of its 
own faculty particularly qualified to deal with 
the content at the appropriate level. 

From this it follows that certain schools at 
the professional specialist level might well de- 
velop special strength in special fields and elim- 
inate from their curricula fields which are the 
specialties of other schools. It would be possi- 
ble to design a curriculum based upon faculty 
strength instead of finding a faculty, however 
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their needs than individual courses, seminars, 
institutes, workshops, and other continuing 
minimally qualified, who can teach the range 
of courses needed by workers in all kinds of 
libraries. At the specialist level, where more 
concentrated work will be done on highly spe- 
cialized content, it is reasonable to assume 
that the "Law of Strawberry Jam" applies 
(the farther you spread it, the thinner it 
gets), and that depth of attention might re- 
quire a more restricted scope of coverage. 
Obviously, the upgraded master's program 
suggested here will require more careful 
screening of applicants than is now character- 
istic of most of the library schools. Since it 
will no longer be the responsibility of the 
graduate schools to prepare for the kinds of 
routines and operations that are handled by 
the library assistant, the admission procedures 
should be geared to the selection of those who 
can qualify as excellent practitioners and lead- 
ers of the profession. Such a program should 
attract persons who have strong subject back- 
grounds, special skills, or academic degrees at 
an advanced level in other fields. Such per- 
sons, if they qualify for admission to the mas- 
ter's program, should not be required to go 
back to the undergraduate level to pick up 
courses which prepare library assistants. Ex- 
aminations should be devised to test the appli- 
'cant's familiarity with the principles under- 
lying such basic content, for which he may 
prepare through individual study and reading, 
or practical experience in a library. If the rec- 
ommended articulation of undergraduate and 
graduate course work can be achieved, the de- 
sign of appropriate tests would be highly feasi- 
ble. It is also suggested that programmed in- 
struction might be designed to cover basic con- 
tent, which could be used to provide technical 
competencies for applicants for positions at 
both the library assistant and librarian levels. 
It is clear that the proposed program as- 
sumes in-service training as an important part 
of the preparation of both librarians and li- 
brary assistants. General education is the key 
qualification; undergraduate courses in librar- 
ianship may or may not be part of the gradu- 
ate's background as he joins the library staff. 
While this is already accepted by many of the 
larger libraries, it does not solve the problem 
of the small public and school libraries with- 


out sufficient professional staff to undertake 
in-service training to any appreciable degree. 
The solution to their problem does not seem, 
to this writer, to justify the dilution of profes- 
sional education. Rather, it is urged that 
smaller libraries incapable of supporting suffi- 
cient staff or staff training should join larger 
systems which can supply the needed profes- 
sional supervision and guidance. 

While the focus of this statement is meant 
to be upon education and training, the active 
involvement and cooperation of practicing li- 
brarians and hiring authorities is an essential 
ingredient of the proposed changes. Ob- 
viously, the schools and training programs 
cannot establish position classifications; this 
is the job of the library administrator. The 
suggested role of in-service training in the 
total program of library education clearly in- 
volves library staffs and administrators. The 
efficacy of the promotional steps recommended 
here rests upon the willingness of administra- 
tors to adopt policies of career development 
and to provide opportunities and incentives to 
further education on the part of their staffs. 
Unless libraries themselves accept and enforce 
these five classifications, educators may be 
preparing people who will not be employed in 
libraries or whose training and education will 
not be utilized. To take advantage of the bene- 
fits oi realigning tasks, departmentalizing du- 
ties, and making efficient use of personnel 
with limited library training, library adminis- 
trators will have to be willing to accept more 
standardized procedures and to work more 
closely with library instructors at all levels of 
formal education. The reorganization of li- 
brary education requires the concurrent reor- 
ganization or codification of the library occu- 
pation, or it is simply an academic exercise 
which could mislead and defraud the student 
and prospective librarian. The Library Educa- 
tion Division of the American Library Asso- 
ciation provides the logical forum through 
which the library administrator and the li- 
brary educator could work together to shape 
mutually acceptable policies and courses of ac- 
tion in this area of shared concern. 

The proposals of this statement also carry 
implications for the organization and adminis- 
tration of accreditation. If the library assis- 
tant is recognized as a level for which ap- 
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propriate training is to be established, some 
Íorm of evaluation and approval of the train- 
ing programs will have to be introduced. This 
will multiply the number of schools to be vis- 
ited, the number of continuing review reports 
that will have to be read and evaluated, the 
number of requests for information, guidance, 
and preaccreditation consultations. The pres- 
ent seven-man committee, made up of full-time 
practitioners and educators and with a part- 
time staff liaison at ALA headquarters, can 
hardly be expected to handle such a work load. 
А separate agency concerned with accreditation 
may have to be established with its own staff 
and with some source of continuing support 
larger than the present ALA budget allows. 
Some steps in this direction are probably in- 
evitable in any case, as new schools are es- 
tablished, and continuing review becomes in- 
creasingly important. Whatever the eventual 
form of the accrediting agency, the basic as- 
sumption of this paper remains pertinent: the 
profession as a whole should constantly be in- 
volved in the review and evaluation of stan- 
dards for library education to assure that they 
realistically provide the guidance needed to 
meet the changing conditions that affect 
professional objectives. To achieve this goal, 
varied, imaginative, and creative programs of 
library education should be encouraged. The 
basic philosophy of education underlying the 
current standards of the Committee on Ac- 
creditation is still serviceable for it empha- 
sizes qualitative rather than quantitative crite- 
ria and recognizes that each school must have 
the freedom to develop programs relevant to 
its institutional objectives. 


The new technology 


The introduction of electronic computers 
and other mechanized equipment and devices 
does not alter the basic aims of library ser- 
vice, however much they may affect the stor- 
age and retrieval of data, the reproduction of 
materials, the efficient performance of certain 
routines and procedures, and the possibility of 
new or expanded services. The new machines 
represent new tools which may (or in some 
cases, may not) prove useful in meeting those 
aims. Nevertheless, the potentialities of the 
machine and the new approaches to library 
and information services that they make possi- 
ble represent an area of understanding essen- 
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tial to those who wish to perform effectively 
in the libraries of today or design the li- 
braries of tomorrow. For that reason, a great 
deal of the traditional content of library 
school courses will have to be revised to ac- 
commodate changes that are already here or 
soon to come. Ít is not enough for a library 
school to add a course in documentation or 
information science to its existing programs. 
The role of the new devices, the impact of new 
approaches upon traditional methods, the im- 
plications for new services or better perfor- 
mance of current functions should be assimi- 
lated into the entire curriculum, enriching 
every course where it is pertinent. 

The impact of the new technology and the 
theories of communication and information 
science affect every area of library service, 
even where the machines themselves may 
never be used directly. At the technical and li- 
brary assistant levels, they have already intro- 
duced certain mechanical tasks which need 
not be performed by the librarian but 
which must be performed to support the li- 
brarian in his work. At the first professional 
level, they represent an influence on practice 
which must be understood if the library is to 
operate effectively in the changing society. 
And at the specialist level, they represent a 
professional specialty for some librarians and 
an essential knowledge and approach for oth- 
ers. The professional specialist may be pri- 
marily an information scientist who applies 
his knowledge in the field of librarianship 
rather than in some other field. But he may 
also be, primarily, a library administrator or 
practitioner who must know enough about in- 
formation science to utilize its concepts wher- 
ever appropriate or know when to call in the 
information scientist to assist in the planning 
and design of services. Both kinds of special- 
ists have much to learn from each other, and 
for this reason, it seems desirable to integrate 
information science concepts into the library 
school curriculum wherever possible so that 
the exchange of knowledge both ways can be 
facilitated. Whether the application of infor- 
mation science to librarianship is at the prac- 
tical level of data handling by computer or at 
the more advanced level of information trans- 
fer, librarians have much to learn but also 
much to give in return. 

The independent school of information sci- 
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ence separate from the library school per- 
forms an essential function, of course, in the 
education of information scientists, not all of 
whom will pursue a career within a library or 
even in one of its current mutations: the docu- 
mentation center, referral center, clearing- 
house, information center, data center, etc. 
Graduates of such programs represent one of 
the groups of professionals other than librari- 
ans who have a role to play in libraries. 

From the standpoint of library education as 
such, however, it is the conviction of the 
writer of this paper that mechanical devices 
—graphical and digital—should be seen as 
tools and should be brought into the library 
school curriculum in that context. For the per- 
son whose role is that of librarian in its more 
general sense, the machines should take their 
proper place as a means for achieving library 
ends and not as ends in themselves. It is im- 
portant to recognize that the new develop- 
ments in librarianship in each age have been 
added to the traditional role of the librarian; 
they have not substituted for any of the tradi- 
tional functions. The present heavy emphasis 
upon information and work with special sub- 
ject groups tends to overlook the fact that 
general libraries and the general public still 
exist. The professional needs of the scientist 
and technologist are only part of what he uses 
the library for; he uses it also outside his 
"working hours in his capacity as a private cit- 
izen. The services provided by libraries to 
such a person—and to his children and to his 
wife—are uniquely the library's contribution 
to our society. Important as bits of informa- 
tion are, there is also need for understanding 
and knowledge, for recreation and esthetic 
appreciation, for the development of the indi- 
vidual as a person and not only as a worker 
or a practitioner. Library education must con- 
tinue to prepare librarians to serve this need. 


Conclusions 


None of the changes proposed here is par- 
ticularly revolutionary. Many have been urged 
frequently in the past; many are already 
being effected in certain libraries and library 
schools. The basic mechanism for achieving 
them is stated simply: recognition and defini- 
tion of the diversity of roles for which person- 
nel should be prepared; design of specific and 
relevant training plans for each of these roles; 


provision of program elements which serve to 
make explicit the interrelationships among 
these roles—to the end of establishing a con- 
tinuous and integrated program for all library 
personnel. 

This is, of course, easier to state than to ac- 
complish. Many factors stand in the way of as 
speedy a fulfillment of the goals as the present 
need makes desirable. There is the difficulty of 
developing acceptable criteria for the selection 
and evaluation of personnel needed to perform 
the new roles and of establishing new criteria 
by which to evaluate effective performance of 
the new roles so that persons may move up the 
career ladders in a just and equitable manner. 
These are difficult challenges, but they are not 
insurmountable. Much more serious a hurdle is 
the traditional self-image of the profession, 
which will have to be altered so that change 
will be welcomed, new roles assimilated, and 
the pain of transition minimized. This in- 
volves coping with ego-threats, anxiety, and 
fear of loss of status created by the proposed 
changes, and it suggests the need to train the 
current staff to use the new systems. On the 
other hand, there is the encouraging fact that, 
through the sheer force of circumstance, li- 
brarians are beginning to recognize the im- 
portance of examining experimental programs 
and empirically validated systems even when 
these challenge traditional ways of doing 
things. The purpose of this proposal is to ac- 
celerate this natural course of change and to 
eliminate, insofar as possible, the whimsical, 
the fortuitous, and the unproductive influences 
that obstruct it. 

Finally, it probably bears repeating: the 
purpose to be served by the proposed ALA 
policy statement is the improvement of library 
service through the improvement of library 
education. The motivating force behind these 
proposals for change is the desire to upgrade 
the standard of professional education. While 
the current manpower shortage may have un- 
derlined the need, the amelioration of the 
manpower situation is not the primary goal of 
the program. The training of technical assis- 
tants, the introduction of a middle service at 
the bachelor's level, and the reassignment of 
duties from the professional staff to the non- 
professional—all of these are meant to in- 
crease the quality of professional performance 
and to raise standards, not lower them. If we 
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can relieve the librarian of technical tasks, we 
can demand more of him as a librarian. It is 
this end we have in view. The constant im- 
provement of library service overall—and not 
just the maintenance of library service at its 
present level—must be the long-term objective 
of the profession. 
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tion parallel almost exactly the two titles, media aide 
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School Libraries and the Department of Audiovisual 
Instruction of the National Education Association. 

© Continua] learning is, of course, essential for all 
manpower—those who will remain at a particular staff 
level and those who wish to move up in the profession- 
al hierarchy. The "further education" of the profes- 
sional specialist entails formal programs at the grad- 
uate level as well as short-term, special learning 
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Advance copies of the position paper from the Office for Library Education were sent to a cross-section of 
the profession to provide an initial reaction forum. Readers are encouraged to address their comments to that 


office or to “Free for All” in the Bulletin. 


"Library administration should not be the only rung 


at the top of the ladder." 


Mrs. Allie Beth Martin, director, Tulsa City-County Library system. 


"The position paper on “Education and 
Manpower in Librarianship" is heartening, 
practical, and responsive to the problems we 
all face. It establishes a framework within 
which the immediate manpower shortage can 
be met. It will also help the profession to 
reach the level of maturity long sought but 
short of achievement. 

Most encouraging is the recognition of the 
potential for the library assistant on the first 
rung of this professional ladder. With a lib- 
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eral arts degree and an introduction to librari- 
anship as an academic minor or on-the-job in- 
struction, library assistants offer the ready so- 
lution to many of our shortages—not more 
clerks or technical assistants. . Day-to-day 
client relationships can be served effectively 
by the library assistant working under the di- 
rection of a librarian and assisting profes- 
sional library specialists. Admission of the li- 
brary assistant in an intermediate role in no 
sense diminishes the responsibility of the li- 
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brarian; rather, it provides the opportunity 
for challenging, creative professional service. 
Nor does it reduce the patron to reliance on a 
clerk for personal assistance of a general na- 
ture. 

The only criticism of the proposal is its 
focus on the library clerk and the technical as- 
sistant. Better management and intelligent ap- 
plication of technology will not only free the 
library of prostituting professional staff with 
clerical assignments, it will reduce the exten- 
sive need for clerks and technical assistants. 
Positions in these categories of secretaries, 
clerical, maintenance, etc., will always be re- 
quired, but training this group as a library 
specialty is a disservice to the individual so 
prepared. Their introduction to the library 
should be through current and specific on- 
the-job training where and when employed. 

Significantly, it affords opportunities for 
advanced specialization in and out of formal 
library education channels. Training for li- 


brary administration sorely needs attention, 
but it should not be the only rung at the top 
of the ladder to professional advancement. 

Additional definition of terms and consis- 
tency of terminology will strengthen the pro- 
posal. Information science is used in more 
than one sense. 

These are minor criticisms of an editorial 
nature. 

Let us proceed to expedite the proposal and 
add flesh to the skeleton. With the librarians 
who hire and incorporate these levels of per- 
sonnel into their tables of organization rests 
its success or failure. Library schools must re- 
vise, specialize, upgrade, and be more selec- 
tive in faculty and students. Accreditation and 
certification of libraries and library employ- 
ees, ss well as library schools, are concomi- 
tants. Ав with any change, problems are inher- 
ent but not insoluble. This proposal has great 
promise and deserves acceptance. 


"There is too much support for the idea of a 


page-to-director career ladder." 


Richard H. Logsdon, director of libraries, Columbia University, New Y ork. 


It was with considerable pleasure and satis- 
faction that I read “Education and Manpower 
for Librarianship.” It seems to have achieved 
a number of things, such as: 1) a reflection of 
the historical evolvement of librarianship as a 
profession, 2) a kind of leveling of the tur- 
moil of the present and immediate past, with 
special reference to the extreme positions 
being taken by various groups, including 
those who would downgrade professional li- 
brarianship to the undergraduate level; the 
extremists in relation to the “documentation 
and information specialist school”; and those 
who would have the normal sequence of ca- 
reers in librarianship go from page to direc- 
tor. 

More specifically, the whole complex of 
forces and issues are brought into a perspective 
which keeps the theoretical and philosophical 
aspects of the problem in focus and still pro- 
vides a pragmatic basis for action. 

If this seems a bit vague, let me be more 


specific. I like the insistence that, as with 
professional fields generally, the “professional 
segment” has responsibility for definition and 
supervision of training and education re- 
quired; the emphasis on the librarian’s re- 
sponsibility to have the capability to go be- 
yond the level of application of established 
rules and techniques; the interrelationship of 
the general staff to the preprofessional and 
professional staff; and finally, the establish- 
ment of a framework in which we can encom- 
pass the various professional expertises 
needed in libraries but which are not neces- 
sarily related to librarianship in the formal 
sense. 

The five groupings of personnel working in 
libraries is appealing, although it may be 
somewhat compressed, especially with refer- 
ence to the professional personnel. Perhaps 
there is a need for three here, or six in all. 
The relatively dominant position of the junior 
librarian might justify, for example: 1) the 
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junior librarian, 2) the librarian as it is de- 
fined in the paper, and 3) the professional 
specialist. On the other hand, the concept of 
an umbrella of five basic categories has a cer- 
tain appeal, especially in that the library assis- 
tant not only serves as a bridge but is in the 
middle of the five. 

I would give particular support to the con- 
cept that the five categories “represent separate 
career ladders." There is, in my opinion, too 
much support for the idea of a page-to-di- 
rector career ladder. Closely related to this is 
the suggestion that the library assistant level 
and above constitute an open avenue to the 
higher professional levels. If this is to be true 
in practice, it is extremely important that the 
standards set for this category (1.е., the bacca- 
laureate degree) be adhered to rigidly. 

Few comments are made in library litera- 
ture these days on the professional classifica- 
tions (p. 1100). I am in full agreement with 
what is said there. The concept of the profes- 
sional specialist is developed under a large-di- 
ameter umbrella, but it seems to me that it is 
just this kind of relatively broad category of 
specialist, with the appropriate subdivisions as 
outlined, that can achieve better understand- 
ing and agreement on the nature of library 


positions. I was especially pleased to see the 
library administrator put in perspective as one 
of the subcategories of specialist. | 

Somewhat more specific, but again impor- 
tant to the total concept, is the delineation of 
the place of undergraduate courses in library 
subjects. This, together with the re-emphasis 
on the need for master's level work for profes- 
sional appointment, is reassuring. 

I am a bit disturbed by the implication that 
specialization could begin in the initial curric- 
ulum, whether at the undergraduate or gradu- 
ate level. On the other hand, I realize that this 
does take place, at least in part, for ALA-ac- 
credited school librarianship programs. 

I hope that this fine document will gain 
support all around. It has been somewhat of a 
traumatic experience for me to discover that 
what to me are some of the basic tenets of 
professional education are neither understood 
nor necessarily supported by those who are 
ostensibly representing the profession at large. 
It seems to me that we have a document here 
that will be the basis for developing a consen- 
sus on the essential principles involved and at 
the same time provide a practical set of guide- 
lines for action. 


"It would be desirable for librarians to be certified (or licensed).” 
Gerald B. Hubble, director, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 


An official classification structure for the 
occupation of librarianship would improve 
our professional standing. In general, the po- 
sition has done an excellent job in outlining 
these levels of responsibility. I agree that ad- 
ministration is an area for specialization. I£ I 
were to give only one recommendation to the 
library schools, it would be to offer more 
courses in administration or even to grant a 
degree in library administration. 

I encourage the membership to support the 
drafting of an official policy on classification 
of library positions and then to cooperate in 
the implementation of these classifications. 
Personnel standardization is needed and 
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should be formulated by АГА. I favor a 
stronger control of the profession by ALA in 
order to have the position of librarian be rec- 
ognized as a truly professional one. It would 
be desirable for librarians to be graduates of 
accredited ALA library schools and/or be cer- 
tified (or licensed) by ALA to practice in 
their particular areas of specialization. 

Until our profession is better defined and 
each position filled, only by those who are 
qualified, it is difficult to claim professional- 
ism and demand adequate salaries for our ser- 
vices. The position paper, is a good start, and 
ALA should be encouraged to continue in this 
endeavor. 
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“А job well begun." 


John С. Lorenz, Deputy Librarian of Congress. 


I commend the Office for Library Education 
on the preparation of this paper. I believe it is 
an essential first step toward agreement, con- 
sistency, and uniformity in the use and mean- 
ing of basic terminology related to library ed- 
ucation. Such consistency is necessary for 
good communication both within and outside 
the profession. 

I believe that the use of the term "library 
technician" has already become so widespread 
that unless there are good reasons to the con- 
trary, we should continue to use it instead of 
"technical assistant." In reference to this posi- 
tion, I would replace some “manual labor,” 
which will engender a negative reaction and 
will be misunderstood, with “work with equip- 


ment." I would also strike the word “routine” 
since this is a subjective term. What is dull and 
routine to one person may be just right for an- 
other. I believe the sequence of terms, “li- 
brary clerk,” “library technician,” and “library 
assistant” would be easier to recall and use 
correctly. 

Also, I would recommend including pro- 
grammers in the examples of other abilities 
needed. These are becoming increasingly 
important to automated library operations. 
And we must not forget that it is not only the 
special librarian that needs information 
science. 

Congratulations on a job well begun. 


"Information scientists . . . doing the research into the fundamentals." 


Paul Howard, Federal Library Committee, Library of Congress. 


The ideas expressed are so closely related to 
those that have been forming in my own 
mind during the past four or five years that T 

„find it difficult to make the differences specific 
enough to be really meaningful. However, I 
do have a number of thoughts which I will try 
to express. 

I can't agree with the use of the idea of lev- 
els of work. I believe that this difference is 
more than semantic in nature. I think that cat- 
egories is much more accurate, and that levels 
should be reserved for grades within each cat- 
egory. I believe that each occupational cate- 
gory is essential to providing library service, 
and that there are no degrees of essentiality. 

I can go along reasonably well with the 
types of categories with the exception that I 
believe the Civil Service Commission does a 
better job with its technical information ser- 
vices series (GS-1412), which I equate par- 
tially with the library assistant level. Their 
concept allows for more individual growth 
and development and provides a beiter system 
of awards and motivation within the series. 
Incidentally, the Civil Service program pro- 


vides for a member of алу profession to work 
within the library and retain his professional 
title, such as chemist, physicist, historian, en- 
gineer, etc. 

The concept of the professional specialist 
also equates in part with the CSC Information 
Services Series. I agree, however, on the need 
for advanced training, which is not empha- 
sized enough by CSC. 

Another concept which I would like to see 
incorporated in this position paper is what I, 
for want of a better term, call the information 
scientist. This person would be concerned with 
theory and would bear the sort of relationship 
to a librarian that a physicist bears to an en- 
gineer. Theories of communication, organiza- 
tion af knowledge, the psychology of learning, 
knowledge transfer, relationships between 
media, the functions of language, learning and 
culture, the sociology of libraries as institu- 
tions, motivation of readers, etc., would all 
come within the purview of the information 
scientist, as well as the theories of data stor- 
age and retrieval. The information scientist 
would be doing the research into the funda- 
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mentals which librarians would then translate 
into practice. I think this is the sort of devel- 


opment we are going to have to have before 
we become truly a profession. 


"Bringing educators and administrators together 


is the crux of our problem." 


Dorothy E. Ryan, Department of Library Services, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


I am reassured in the knowledge that the 
position paper has brought together the con- 
cerns of all facets of the profession in a suc- 
cinct and incredibly clear statement. While 
there is nothing in it with which I disagree, 
there are some points at which I would like 
further amplification. My comments will cover 
these points for future consideration as the 
paper is implemented and becomes a working 
tool. 

The proposed classifications seem reason- 
able, logical, and workable. If we can rid our- 
' selves of the term and the thought “profes- 
sional librarian," we will have taken a great 
step toward identification as a profession. I 
like the two beginning professional level ranks 
and would like further specification and anal- 
ysis of these two ranks. For example, would 
the teacher aide, with high school education 
currently being employed in school libraries, 
be eligible for the technical assistant class with 
only in-service training? Some of these people 
are coming to us for training, and we have no 
courses to offer except those given upperclass 
undergraduates who are working toward certi- 
fication as school librarians. The aids are not 
eligible to take these courses, so we are urged 
to provide some in-service training for them 
in off-campus workshops. Is it our responsibil- 
ity to do this if there are no junior colleges in 
the state? And will they belong in the clerk 
class initially, with the prospect of progressing 
to the technical assistant class after receiving 
some in-service training, either from supervi- 
sory personnel in the school system or from a 
specially designed course offered by the li- 
brary school? 

I like the flexibility provided for pursuit of 
educational and professional interests outside 
the library school curriculum, particularly be- 
yond the fifth year of study, as well as the op- 
portunity for introduction to the profession at 
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the undergraduate level. Further specifications 
that I should like to see included relate to the 
limitation of undergraduate courses to those 
which provide a basic understanding of the 
nature of bibliographical tools, the organiza- 
tion of collections, and the opportunities avail- 
able in all kinds of libraries. The proliferation 
of courses for the preparation of school li- 
brarians at the undergraduate level has been a 
disservice to both public school libraries and 
to other types of libraries which have em- 
ployed them, as well as to the individuals 
themselves. 

Specialization belongs at the sixth-year level 
and beyond in schools able to attract and sup- 
port both faculty and students who have the 
educational background and experience. Here, 
I would like to see guidelines for study at the 
post-master’s level for present and prospective 
library school teachers. What is the nature of 
the curriculum needed to produce excellent li. 
brary school teachers? Research is needed on 
this problem. We do need to identify areas of 
specialization to be developed at the post-mas- 
ter's level at individual schools so that the 
prospective student has better information on 
which school best fits his needs. 

The prospects for development of the new 
master's degree are exciting in terms of the 
various levels of training above and below it. 
I agree that we can be much more discrimi- 
nating in the selecting of fifth-year students, 
taking persons who have learned the basic 
tools through experience or undergraduate 
courses, and who can devote a year of study 
to professional growth. 

The point is well taken that the ALA policy 
on library education must be accepted by the 
administrators in order to be workable. 
Achieving success in bringing educators and 
administrators together is the crux of our 
problem. 
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“Our present advice on professional education seems self-defeating.” 
John F. Anderson, director, San Francisco Public Library. 


It is most difficult for me to make a state- 
ment about a position paper for which I have 
such substantial agreement. Ап attempt to 
codify major levels of library work and draw 
educational guidelines is long overdue. Expe- 
diency and common sense have dictated that a 
multitude of libraries are staffed with the lev- 
els described here. However, a candid look at 
our libraries would indicate that our stan- 
dards are diverse and confusing. Some stan- 

` dardization would help in better utilizing our 
increasingly mobile paraprofessional person- 
nel. 

I agree that considerable responsibility 
must be placed upon library administration to 
see that employment classifications are readily 
available for the levels outlined in the position 
paper. This may take some doing, particularly 
in the area of recognizing that the profes- 
sional specialist rates in pay and prestige with 
the administrator (also a professional special- 
ist, we hope). It will not only take revised at- 
titudes by library administrators, but also by 
governmental administrators and personnel 
officers. If such a plan receives considerable 
acceptance, then administration and special- 

,ized services should be upgraded. It is vital 
that library administrators receive significant 
management training, as well as exposure to 
political science and publie administration 
courses. 

We shall continue to be plagued with man- 
power problems of monumental proportions 
unless we force ourselves to separate some li- 
brary skills to assign to those with appropri- 
ate training below the graduate level. Much of 
our daily work, now called professional, is not 
inspiring or attractive to the caliber of recruit 


we desire or need in today's library program. 
The fact that many people without graduate 
training are creditably performing librarian 
roles indicates we are not facing this classifi- 
cation and education problem realistically. 

I would hope that this position paper starts 
a constructive dialogue-action program for 
upgrading our graduate degree professional 
education. I hope we also see inaugurated in- 
tensive in-service training programs, perhaps 
aided by programmed instruction. The profes- 
sion must recognize the need for continuing 
education, and governmental bodies must seri- 
ously consider sabbatical programs if they wish 
to keep a dynamic staff. 

The suggested formation of career ladders 
should help in recruitment. Our present advice 
on professional education seems self-defeating. 
We, in effect, advise young people to forget 
about librarianship until they have obtained a 
general education. Meanwhile, nearly every 
other profession, either through preprofes- 
sional curricular or actual certification pro- 
grams, recruits and trains personnel. Is it any 
wonder we grapple with the problem of at- 
tracting suitable candidates to library schools 
when we must select, in part, from a pool of 
graduates who have not found vocational di- 
rection or who have been less than satisfac- 
tory in their preparation for other profes- 
sions? 

This paper is a goad start for a serious 
look at our education problems. They must 
be shared by library educators and practi- 
tioners. Let us not dally longer lest these di- 
rections not be adequate for the immediate fu- 
ture. 


“All library careers do not require the same academic preparation.” 
June Smeck Smith, Department of Library Science, College of St. Catherine, St. Paul. 


It is an excellent paper in most ways. It is 
especially valuable for its clarification of the 
terminal nature of the preparation for clerk 


and technician positions and of the similarity 
of such preparation to that for other kinds of 
employment. The paper is also important for ` 


ип 


its emphasis on the need for articulation of 
undergraduate and graduate programs; con- 
tinual learning for all library personnel; eval- 
uation and approval of all programs from the 
library assistant level through the professional 
specialist; and the involvement of the profes- 
sion in the review and evaluation of standards 
for library education. 

The paper provides its most controversial 
point in taking a stand on the inferior status 
of the product of undergraduate programs. 
The paper states that graduate programs de- 
vote too much time to introductory material 
and basic techniques. Although it does not 
contend that such courses are unnecessary 
since they have been integral parts of library 
education, there is the implication that such 
courses should be given at the undergraduate 
level. This much is quite sound since such 
courses are not graduate courses and cannot 
be made into graduate courses. Another sound 
proposal is that a librarian's preparation 
much encompass the entire program of gen- 
eral and specific education. Should not all of 
this, beginning with the freshman year, be 
under the guidance of the library school? 


Comment on the alleged dilution of general 
education by taking "library" courses at the’ 


undergraduate level is relevant here. ЇЇ seems 
strange that courses in Spanish literature are 
accepted as liberal arts while courses in litera- 


ture for adults or children (or in a subject 
field) are scorned as "library" courses. If these 
literature courses were acknowledged as the 
liberal arts courses they really are, then there 
is no real dilution in a soundly designed under- 
graduate library science major. 

For many years, undergraduate major pro- 
grams accredited by ALA prepared many li- 
brarians. They started as beginning librarians, 
and some of them worked up to positions high 
in the profession. Unquestionably, these peo- 
ple were “professionals” from the beginning 
of their careers. 

It appears logical that products of a sound - 
undergraduate program can be accepted as 
professionals. This permits them to begin 
professional work at the end of the fourth 
year. This has at least two advantages. It re- 
cruits young people to library careers before 
they have committed themselves to other ca- 
reers, and it makes the graduate year more 
meaningful to the student who, because of ex- 
perience, knows what he wants to specialize in 
at the graduate level. 

Another important implication is the recog- 
nition of the fact that all library careers do not 
require the same academic preparation. The 
recognition of these dfferences may well lead 
to the solution of the current dispute about li- 
brary education, accreditation, and certifica- 
tion. O, Happy Day! 


“Financial rewards to specialists, as well as to 
administrators, are long overdue.” 


Emil W. Allen, Jr., state librarian, New Hampshire. 


Generally speaking, I found the proposal 
worthwhile, and something I could subscribe 
to with the following comments: 

l. The proposed five levels are very good. 
There is a definite need to sharply differenti- 
ate library tasks from those of a professional 
nature and those of a clerical nature. 

2. The provision for financial rewards to 
specialists, as well as to administrators, is 
long overdue. 

3. There are dangers in the proposal to 
have library schools provide what are, in es- 
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sence, different tracks or curriculums for dif- 
ferent types of librarians. I interpret the pro- 
posal to mean that one will take specific train- 
ing designed to train a school librarian or a 
public librarian. This would reduce the mobil- 
ity of librarians and make it difficult for one 
to change to another field of library work it 
the first one did not prove attractive. Ї am not 
convinced that the fields of librarianship dif- 
fer that much. Such training in specialized 
fields of librarianship. should be reserved for 
post-master's training: ' 
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“It (is) imperative that we improve the use made of college graduates." 
Shirley Brother, Library Services Program, USOE. 


The American Library Association, as the 
profession's organization, should take the lead 
in this area. We need to define the structure 
within which we wish to adapt existing devel- 
opments because we are too late to establish 
the beginning. There must be uniformity to 
decrease confusion and to quicken the prog- 
ress with a semblance of organization. 

I hope that the levels of personnel projected 
are acceptable within the library world. Li- 
"brary service has grown to the point that 
there must be an acknowledgement of the 
need for a career line in the professional sec- 
tion running upward parallel to the career de- 
velopment of persons with library degrees and 


advanced education. The increasing demand 
for manpower in all disciplines makes it im- 
perative that we improve the use made of col- 
lege graduates with subject backgrounds. 

I think that recruiting people into library 
service will be assisted when there is a clarifi- 
cation of terms, positions, levels of work, and 
the possibility of career development. It will 
help to relate the work in libraries and library 
service to other areas in business, industry, 
and the professions which think of it as “an- 
other world.” 

Library education and the uses of the prod- 
uct, libraries, should develop programs for 
initial and continuing education together. 


“Perhaps they can now bear being fine bookmen 
and excellent researchers with pride.” 
Mrs. Lillian Moore Bradshaw, director, Dallas Public Library. 


Аз one whose job is to mix and match li- 
brary services according to rapidly changing 
needs of a burgeoning metropolitan area, I 
comment on two points: 1) emphasis given to 
the utilization of four-year degree personnel; 
2) the recommendation that librarians con- 
sider advanced training in fields other than 
their own as a supplement to librarianship. 

First, most cities are urgently striving to ac- 
celerate educational levels for all persons. Аз 
these educational levels rise among those we 
serve in urban areas, successful rapport with 
these publics will require an ever enlarging 
degree of educational competence plus a 
heightened sensitivity to human relations. 
Whether it is a librarian serving the learning- 
to-read adult with a basic education text or 


the information specialist searching the litera- 


türe through new technological aids, educa- 
tion is the basis of this profession. Апа, what 
we must never overlook, those who utilize our 
services expect it to be so. Library users should 
expect and receive the best possible response. 
Utilization of those with four-year paccalaure- 


ate degrees for jobs requiring value judge- 
ments, such as simple reference assignments, 
certainly promises a more acceptable response 
than that to be expected from graduates of ter- 
minal programs. 

This paper's acknowledgment that training 
programs for classifications of library clerk 
and technical assistant should not lead to 
professional appointment must be clearly un- 
derscored; not as a chauvinistic gesture to 
perpetuate the indispensability image of the 
“professional” librarian we have spoken of for 
so many years but, rather, as a personnel real- 
ity of matching training with skills. The sug- 
gested division of tasks presented here with 
appropriate training makes sense. А quick ex- 
ercise in transferring the current Dallas 
Public Library job classifications ranging 
from clerks to administrators into these five 
proposed divisions was relatively easy. 
Granted, we are a comparatively new system 
and haven’t had much time to form the “tra- 
ditional self-image” described by Mr. Ash- 
eim. But we had to utilize the education avail- 
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able to us and match it with reasonable re- 
sponsibilities. We have, therefore, utilized 
those with the bachelor's degree, both with 
and without a minor in library science, in pre- 
professional positions. In fact, we have inter- 
ested many with master's degrees in subject 
fields in these positions. The education pos- 
sessed by these individuals has been the key to 
their successful involvement in staff and ser- 
vice patterns. Also, this has proven to be the 
best channel for recruitment of our most ef- 
fective library school candidates. So, based on 
experience, I would concur with the proposal 
for properly positioned clerks and technicians 
but heartily applaud the proposed incorpora- 
tion of those with bachelor’s degrees into the 
preprofessional job structure. 

Second, the classification of professional 
specialist (would librarian specialist be any 
better?) provokes several thoughts. It offers 
an outlet for those who now feel they must be 
an administrator or else a failure. The number 
of young librarians whose careers have been 
aborted by this overriding urge to be adminis- 
trators must be beyond number. Perhaps they 
can now grin and bear being fine bookmen 
and excellent researchers with pride. 

In addition, the acceptability of advanced 
degrees other than the PhD in librarianship 


provides a badly needed approach to the new 
demands being made of a public librarian in 
today’s political stream. As the public library 
moves closer to the core of municipal affairs, 
the profession of public librarianship must be 
extended to meet the growing professionalism 
of those in municipal government. This is not 
to say librarians must become experts in every 
phase of such government. But rather, that the 
public librarian should become an educated 
participant in the governmental process if the 
public library, supported by tax funds, is to 
develop along with other city functions. The 
idea that the professional specialist could ac- . 
ceptably extend his library training into other 
specialized fields would afford the public li- 
brarian the opportunity to receive an over- 
view of public management including city 
planning procedures, fiscal trends, and inter- 
governmental relationships. This is a hopeful 
point, the recognition of appropriate para-ed- 
ucational needs of librarians. 

Education for librarianship cannot be over- 
stated. Mr. Asheim’s proposal represents an 
opportunity to move outward as well as up- 
ward, in educational involvements for the bet- 
terment of this profession. Both are badly 
needed. 


"A strong undergraduate education is vitally important 


and should not be diluted.” 


Evelyn Levy, library supervisor, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 


In general, Í found myself in agreement 
with much of the position paper. The defini- 
tion of librarianship as a profession and the 
distinction made between it and the various 
occupations in the library early in the paper 
are sound and should lead to the demise of 
the term "professional librarian." This makes 
the retention and use of the term “subprofes- 
sional" throughout the paper puzzling. Refer- 

‚ ences to the specific levels of library personnel 
which are not- professional—library clerk, 
technical assistant, library assistant—would 
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prevent ambiguity when discussing qualifica- 
tions and preparation for the responsibilities 
of these positions. This would also eliminate 
the connotation of status which arises when 
terms such as subprofessional and preprofes- ` 
sional are used in describing positions as dif- 
ferent as library clerk and library assistarit. 

The establishment of two levels of librarian- 
ship—librarian and professional specialist— 
with a broadening of the scope of the latter, as 
wel as an opening up of specialization 
through applied research, investigation, and 
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academic study, bodes well for an enrichment 
of and progress in the profession. I agree with 
the position paper that “the librarian's prepa- 
ration must be seen as encompassing the en- 
tire five-year program of general and special 
education and not just the one-fifth devoted to 
professional content." This needs to be em- 
phasized as long as it is understood that a 
strong, general undergraduate education is vi- 
tally important to a librarian and should not 
be diluted by а multiplicity of methods 
courses. І am puzzled by the paragraph which 
speaks of the steps that a library assistant 
might take to qualify for the profession of Н- 
brarianship. It seems to confuse library 


courses at an undergraduate level with a mas- 
ter’s program in librarianship which may well 
include graduate course work in subject areas. 
Suggestions for an in-service training pro- 
gram by libraries for library assistants and li- 
brarians and the accreditation of those pro- 
grams seem to point to a revival of the train- 
ing class of some of the large public libraries 
in the past. I admit that I find this most dis- 
turbing and an exercise in turning back the 
clock. I hope that my interpretation of this 
part of the paper is due to a misreading of the 
text or, at least, of the intent of the text. I be- 
lieve that education for librarianship should 
remain the responsibility of the university. 


"Most librarians coming from library schools really 


are "library assistants. 


Robert S. Taylor, director, H. ampshire College, Amherst, Massachusetts. 


I have some basic disagreements. For exam- 
ple, a discussion of undergraduate education 
of the librarian, a "core of basic principles, 
theories, and their practical application" is 
mentioned, but merely saying it doesn't make 
that core exist. This is what it's all about; and 
until librarians can discuss and describe these 
things and have them accepted on an aca- 
demic level, we are going to have trouble tell- 
ing a librarian from a nonlibrarian without a 


program. 

I consider that most librarians coming from 
library schools really are library assistants in 
the terminology of this paper, and that this is 
the first professional level. Í am aware that 
practicality makes it difficult to put such an 
idea into effect. The problem, of course, is 
that librarians themselves have really not de- 
fined what it is they do, not what body of 
knowledge they need. 


“The task that lies ahead will be the structuring and implementation.” 
Cora Paul Bomar, Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


This is the first real step toward placing li- 
brarianship with those respected professions 
of law, medicine, and architecture. 

Only one major question seemed un- 
answered. It is how to classify the trained sub- 
ject specialist, who is an essential staff mem- 
ber of the special library requiring in-depth 
treatment of particular segments of knowledge 
and the trained professional technologist who 
is an essential staff member of a library utiliz- 
ing the latest in technological developments? 
Must these two types of professional special- 


ists meet the librarian classification as a pre- 
requisite to the professional specialist classifi- 
cation? 

The task that lies ahead will not be getting 
the statement officially endorsed, but the struc- 
turing and implementation of a nationwide li- 
brary education program that will prepare li- 
brary personnel for the five levels of work. 
This is the real task, and until the task is ac- 
complished, I see no way for librarianship to 
qualify as a profession. 
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"Staking out a claim and taking possession 


are two entirely different things." 


Gerald Jahoda, School of Library Science, Florida State University, Tallahassee. 


A policy statement at its best is a statement 
of goals and objectives that are somewhat out 
of reach but sufficiently enticing to beckon us 
toward their achievement. If the statement is 

.patently unrealistic, we are likely to shrug it 
off with the comment that we have more than 
enough to do already. If, on the other hand, 
it is merely a formal statement of what we are 
doing now, we are likely to use the statement 
to rationalize existing and known shortcom- 
ings. The Asheim report cannot be accused of 
doing the latter, nor, in my opinion, the for- 
mer. Ásheim states that the objective should 
be to prepare people not simply to keep li- 
braries operating at their present levels, but to 
anticipate and engineer the change and im- 
provement required to move the profession 
constantly forward. The report sets out a 
claim for the entire domain of information 
services, at least those concerned with re- 
corded, as opposed to the narrower printed 
and broader recorded and word-of-mouth 
based information, resources. But staking out 
a claim and taking possession are two entirely 
different matters. We have to earn the right to 
take possession, and Mr. Asheim sets out a 
well-reasoned plan for doing so. The plan in- 


cludes a proposal for five levels of library per- 
sonnel and education requirements for each 
level as a means of achieving better utilization 
of such library personnel. The key to the en- 
tire plan lies in a better understanding of 
what we are doing, the why rather than the 
how, as Jesse Shera has been telling us for a 
number of years. Without this understanding, 
an upgrading of the master’s degree program 
in library schools and other parts of the plan 
are likely to be an upgrading in name only. 
There is still some doubt that it is possible to 
develop a better understanding of such pro- 
cesses as the selection of materials, the organi- 
zation of the intellectual content thereof, or 
the process of answering questions, just to 
mention three tasks that we now perform 
mostly on a “how-to-do-it” basis. This doubt 
can only be resolved through a concerted re- 
search effort by librarians and by other spe- 
cialists who are interested in studying the in- 
formation problem. Only in this way can the 
skeptics be proven right or wrong, or what is 
more likely, a combination of the two. We 
have been presented with a plan for action. I 
hope that we are equal to the task. ` 


"A one-type educational approach is antiquated." 


Keith Doms, director, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh. 


OLE's position reflects study and thoughtful 
consideration of problems long discussed but 
seldom so carefully presented. No attempt was 
made here to consider every idea deserving at- 
tention; comments instead are limited to 
three. 

1. The basic assumption that the library oc- 
cupation is broader than the professional as- 
pects is well taken. No doubt, many persons 
have thought this. But to have it so defined 
. brings us closer to a practical degree of delin- 
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eation between professional and subprofes- 
sional tasks. 

A struggle in the development of any 
profession is the recognition of its; truly 
professional aspects. Librarianship is no ex- 
ception and has been plagued with confusión 
both in the eyes of the public and among li- 
brarians themselves. For example, to the ma- 
jority of citizens, anyone working in a li- 
brary, unless obviously custodial, etc., is a li- 
brarian. We have contributed to their confu- 
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sion by our very methods of operation. We 
ourselves have not fully understood, or even 
entirely agreed upon, what the prefix ' Troie 
sional " means to "librarian." 

It is desirable, therefore, to ета delin- 
eate the various kinds of activities performed 
by various kinds of personnel in libraries. 
This desire is not founded on a mere wish for 
status or prestige for professionally trained 
personnel. On the contrary, since all activities 
are single-goaled, it is founded on sincere con- 
cern for that single goal of improved library 
service. This can only be achieved through 
utilization of personnel talents and кайыр аї 

productive levéls. 

2. Identification-of what is professional and 
subprofessional has pitfalls, however. Drawing 
too fine distinctions:within the subprofessional 
level may not be feasible for some libraries. 
Ав Mr. Asheim recognized, distinctions fre- 
quently do not fit all institutions: Inevitable 
variations of pattern, therefore, raise a ques- 
tion. Should definitions be formulated describ- 
ing subprofessiónal and professional tasks ap- 
plicable to different sizes (or even kinds) of 
libraries? This may appear contradictory to 
the previous objection regarding too finely 
drawn distinctions. But there is a difference in 
the two approaches. By way of explanation, 
only subprofessional levels will be cansidered 
d:lthough basically application to professional 
levels would be similar. Assume that the sub- 
professional categories presented in the paper 
represent a three-inch ruler, each inch repre- 
senting a subprofessional category. Some li- 


braries would have personnel neatly divided 
by inches. Others would not. Small libraries 
especially would have personnel spanning the 
entire scale. On the other hand, if different 
scales or categories suitable to the approxi- 
mate sizes of staff were developed, it would be 
easier for libraries to adapt and observe the 
distinctions. Acceptance and application of 
these distinctions, not an idle exercise in iden- 
tifying them, is the real aim. Development of 
various scales or categories admittedly would 
be difficult, but problems as complex as educa- 
tion for all levels of librarianship are seldom 
easily resolved. 

8. The real significance of the original 
paper lies, however, in its contribution to the 
recognition of the need for varying levels of 
training. Whether the categories listed here, 
those of the Interdivisional Ad Hoc Committee 
of the Library Education Division and the Li- 
brary Administration Division or other divi- 
sions, are accepted, they will provide a pan- 
orama of the various training needs in the li- 
brary occupation. From this panorama, it be- 
comes evident that a one-type educational ap- 
proach is antiquated. Also, this panorama or 
point of departure may help resolve the prob- 
lem of where and with whom these training 
responsibilities lie. 

In the broad occupation of librarianship, 
various levels of library education must be 


recognized and dealt with by library educa- 


tors and library administrators if the graduate 
level is to produce true professionalism. 


"| personally found very little professionalism expressed in over 
fifty hours of library courses | have to my credit." 


Mrs. Ruthanne Boyer, acting librarian, Deerfield Public Library, Deerfield, Illinois. 


It cannot be emphasized too much that the 
professionals in the library are the ones who 
must actively promote the improvement of the 
profession. 

The classification scheme as presented here 
is good; it is definite enough to be applicable 
jn most libraries. Its greatest virtue is that it 
gives concrete recognition for educational 
gains at all levels. Social, as well as financial, 


recognition of education progress is essential 
in order that staff members feel a need to con- 
tinue to educate themselves. 

I would like to suggest that the library as- 
sistant classification be broken down into two 
levels: library assistant I (BA or BS) and li- 
brary assistant ЇЇ (BA or BS plus approxi- 
mately fifteen credit hours of library science 
courses at the graduate level). This scheme 
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would allow recognition of the efforts of those 
who can do some post-baccalaureate degree 
work, but who cannot consider attending an 
accredited library school for a master's de- 
gree. Is it conceivable that a library assistant 
with cataloging courses would do most of the 
day-to-day cataloging? What types of library 
science courses would be considered best for 
the staff member who does not plan to get an 
MS degree but does wish to take those fifteen 
or so credit hours? I would suggest the fol- 
lowing: 1) reference materials, 2) technical 
aspects of library administration as it applies 
to those who do not administrate, 3) catalog- 
ing, 4) book selection and ordering, and 5) 
nonbook materials. 

I would like to see tests made available for 
those who cannot attend college, but who have 
the ability to carry on library assistant duties. 
This would be most applicable in inner-city or 
very rural areas. 

I strongly advocate the recommendation 
that those librarians who are moving into:an 
administrative position be required to obtain 
formal instruction in administration, espe- 


cially personnel and business management. 
Those who are not strongly motivated toward 
administration should be rewarded with equal 
status in their own specialties after they have 
completed the appropriate post-master's work. 

The advance study possibilities outlined 
here are quite encompassing, and appropri- 
ately so, for as the author states, each situa- 
tion may need its own solution. 

Three cheers for “the aim of the new mas- 
ter's programs should be much less vocational 
and much more professional" I personally 
found very little professionalism expressed in 
over fifty hours of library science courses I. 
have to my credit; although, of the two pro- 


` grams, the undergraduate school was the more 


professional of the two. 

I agree with the position paper concerning 
the new technology. The role of these marvel- 
ous devices must be assimilated into every 
course in an appropriate manner, but to do 
this successfully, the instructors must not be 
afraid of these devices and should be familiar 
with them to such a degree that their enthu- 
siasm shows. 


^, . offers much for the profession to discuss.” 
Alma S. Jacobs, Great Falls Public Library, Montana. 


I have read and reread “Education and 
Manpower for Librarianship.” I consider it 
an excellent paper, which intelligently and ar- 
ticulately offers much for the profession to 
discuss and utilize in future statements of pol- 
icy. I feel the whole profession is indebted to 
Mr. Asheim for this perceptive approach to 
discussion. 
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I agree with the recommendations enthu- 
siastically and find nothing in them with 
which to quarrel. There has been consider- 
ation of every type and size of library in the 
paper, and I hope that standards of library 
education will be affected by the recommenda- 
tions of this paper. 

eee 
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Books for Children 1966-1967 


This book selection and buying guide lists the more than 800 children's 
books recommended for purchase in The Booklist and. Subscription 
Books Bulletin from September, 1966 to August, 1967. Gives complete 
buying and cataloging information, the original Booklist review, and 
grade level from pre-school through junior high for each title listed. 
The classified subject arrangement makes it easy to identify and com- 
pare specific books. Subject, author, title index. An excellent tool for 
ESEA purchases. Paper. $2.25 


Guide to Reference Books, 81h edition 
First Supplement, 1965-1966 


Brings Winchell’s indispensable Guide up-to-date with annotated de- 
scriptions of more than 1,000 reference works in all fields published 
during the 65-66 period. Cross references to the basic volume and an 
index. Eugene P. Sheehy. Paper. $3.50 


Guides to Newer Educational Media, 2d edition 


À comprehensive, annotated guide to the catalogs, lists, professional 
organizations, and specialized periodicals which systematically provide 
information on films, filmstrips, kinescopes, phonodiscs, phonotapes, 
programmed instruction materials, slides, transparencies, and video- 
tapes. This revision covers guides from January, 1957 through April 1, 
1967. Margaret I. Rufsvold and Carolyn Guss. Paper. $1.50 


Lasting Books 1944-1964 


A reading list selected from the twenty-one annual selections of new 
adult books highly recommended to the general reader—the familiar 
Notable Books and their predecessor, Outstanding Books. Brief annota- 
tions and the 12-page leaflet format make it a good distribution piece 
which fits a number ten envelope. Adult Services Division, A.L.A. 
50 copies $4.00 100—$7.00 250—$15.00 500—$25.00 


Libraries: Building for the Future 


Reports the papers and discussions of the three day Library Buildings 
Institute and ALTA workshop held in Detroit, July, 1965. Robert J. 
Shaw, editor. Illustrated. Paper. А $4.50 


Personnel Organization and Procedure, 2d edition 
A Manual Suggested for Use in | 

. «+ Public Libraries 
„.. College and University Libraries 
Written as though they were actual manuals, these models provide sys- 
tematic coverage of the principles and procedures of sound personnel 
administration. Designed for easy modification, they will simplify the 
work of administrators producing their own manuals. Library Adminis- 
tration Division. A.L.A. Paper. Each, $2.50 
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THE SYSTEMS APPROACH 


by F. L. Bellomy 


It is generally agreed that there is a quiet rev- 
olution engulfing libraries these days. We 
read every month how libraries are increas- 
ingly turning, with some success, to previously 
ignored disciplines and technologies for solu- 
tions to problems. Libraries and other public 
institutions like hospitals, schools, and local 
law enforcement agencies, have been more 
"conservative" than other segments of society 
in their attitudes toward many areas of the 
rapidly developing technologies. The "systems 
approach," which may still be considered rad- 
ical by some, emphasizes analysis oi the full 
scope of alternate solutions to prob:ems and 
provides the means for significantly altering 
the pace of progress in libraries. 


The need 


The reason that anyone attempts їс improve 


systems is obvious. He wants a more efficient 
or more effective operation. That is, he wants 
to do the same work at a lower cost or to pro- 
vide new services for the same cost or both. 
Because the application of new machines and 
techniques has come to be equated with prog- 
ress by some, it seems necessary to reiterate a 
fundamental axiom of systems work: it is never 
a foregone conclusion that utilizing new tech- 
niques, new technologies, new equipment and 
machines, or people with new talents will re- 
sult in a more cost-effective operation. Far 


solves 
library 
problems 


from it The experience in many libraries to 
date has been that when electronic data pro- 
cessing machines are utilized in the implemen- 
tation of a system, costs go up, making what- 
ever new services are provided very expen- 
sive. It is no small wonder that the manage- 
ments of other libraries are approaching the 
whole subject cautiously. 

Less than ideal results are achieved too 
often because people become enamored with 
some of the tools and tend to approach their 
problem’s solution first. In other words, they 
identify an intriguing solution and then 
scurry around trying to find a problem that 
the solution will fit. Now this is the necessary 
approach a salesman must take. He has a 
product which he hopes will be an adequate 
solution to someone’s prcblem. He knows that 
his solution cannot be the best one for every 
problem, but then, he has been hired to sell 
his company’s product, and it is not his re- 
sponsibility to make sure that you make the 
best buy, is it? Systems people cannot do this. 
We're not out to sell any one particular tech-~- 
nique or any one particular tool. We’re out to 
identify problems and then, looking at our 
whole spectrum of techniques and tools, iden- 
tify that combination which is going to pro- 
duce the best solution to this particular prob- 
lem—not the other way around. It is a great 
temptation to become enamored by the new 
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technologies and lose sight of the basic objec- 

‘tives of systems work which is not to find ap- 
plications for fancy gadgets, but to solve prob- 
lems. This approach to solving problems is 
called the systems approach. 

The defense industry long ago learned that 
the systems approach to the difficult problems 
of waging war could mean the difference be- 
tween winning and losing. Similarly, the 
larger commercial organizations, motivated by 
the desire for greater profits, discovered the 
benefits of adopting the systems approach, 
also. But, public institutions, lacking the ur- 
gency of national defense or the profit motive 
of business organizations and frequently bat- 
tling for barely subsistence budgets, have 
moved more slowly in this direction. 


A definition 


Before anyone can really understand the 
true significance of the systems approach, he 
must have a good, clear definition of systems 
in mind. The way a person defines systems 
seems to depend on the individual perspective 
from which he views his world. If he is a cir- 
culation desk attendant, he might be inclined 
to define as a system the set of routines he 
uses for transporting library materials back 
and forth between library patrons and the 
stacks. If he happens to be the library’s chief 
executive, he might want to include in his def- 
inition of the system all of the things neces- 
sary for carrying out the policies established 
by his library’s governing body. If his pri- 
mary concern is with acquiring, receiving, 
processing, storing, or locating library mate- 
rials, his concept of a system would likely 
match neither of the previous two. 

What is it that distinguishes one system 
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from another? Aside from the physical varia- 
tions, the most fundamental distinguishing 
characteristic of a man-made system is the 
purpose for which it was designed. 

Let me summarize the definition of systems 
formulated by a half dozen other authors in a 
way which emphasizes the role of objectives: 
A system is an assemblage of interdependent 
things and ideas necessary to achieve a set of 
related objectives. It is characterized by in- 
puts which are processed to produce the out- 
puts required to achieve specified objectives. 

This definition implies a great variety of 
possible attributes. For example, systems can 
be very small, like a wristwatch timing sys- 
tem. Systems can be gigantic, such as our na- 
tional defense systems. A system can be ex- 
traordinarily simple. For example, an engi- 
neer might view a tin can as a packaging sys- 
tem. However, one can conceive of unbeliev- 
ably complex systems, also. For example, the 
American economic system mystifies even the 
experts. 

Systems are never perfect. Conflicting re- 
quirements inevitably demand design compro- 
mises. Even if it were possible to design the 
ideal system, it would not be long before the 
state-of-the-art advanced sufficiently to permit 
an even more perfect system to be developed. 

Systems usually can be broken down into 
several subsystems, and almost no system ever 
stands alone. Ín other words, man has con- 
structed a terribly complex (an ever chang- 
ing) hierarchy of systems. When one carefully 
dissects a system, he almost always finds that 
it is composed of subsystems. What is one 
man's system is another's subsystem. Take a 
subsystem and repeat the process; and identi- 
cal discovery is likely to be made. At some 
point in this sort of analytical treatment, one 
inevitably comes to an element which would 
not seem to be legitimately considered a sys- 
tem. 

Reverse the process. Take a system and 
view it alongside all the other systems having 
any relationship whatsoever to it. À number 
of these taken together will constitute a larger 
system. Continue this process and ultimately 
one arrives at the system that encompasses all 
of man's activities. 

There are, of course, scores of other impor- 
tant attributes of systems which could be men- 
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tioned, but enough has been said to support 
the conclusions that almost no system stands 
alone and even the simplest system is really 
terribly complex. 

It is clear that narrow concepts of systems 
are inadequate when human beings are faced 
with the task of solving very complex prob- 
lems. We must continue to stress that even 
simple man-made systems are composed of a 
large number of interrelated, but distinct ele- 
ments including trained people, organizations, 
procedures, documentation, forms, computer 
programs, machines, tools, and policies to 

.name only a very few of the more important 
ones. 


The systems approach 


The attempt to define the systems approach 
has an interesting historical parallel. Around 
the turn of the century physicists all pretty 
much agreed on the basic approach that they 
should follow in their efforts to make sense 
out of the world. Someone dubbed the ap- 
proach the scientific method. Most authors 
agree on the fundamental principles involved, 
but each one finds his own unique way of de- 
scribing them. So it is, too, with the systems 
approach. 

Applications of the scientific method and 
the systems approach have an important ele- 
fnent in common—each requires the use of a 
variety of tools and methodologies. The physi- 
cist, employing the scientific method in his ef- 
forts to develop theories, may use modeling, 
simulation, mathematical analysis, experimen- 
tation, etc. Similarly, the application of the 
systems approach may require the use of pro- 
gram planning techniques, business systems 
analysis, operations research, industrial engi- 
neering, scientific management, systems de- 
sign, computer programming, gaming tech- 
niques, queuing theory, network analysis, 
trade-off studies, utility theory, mathematical 
programming, and dozens of other disciplines 
and techniques. 

The specific way one approaches the devel- 
opment of a new system depends on at least 
four factors: 1) the perspective from which 
the objectives of a new system are viewed, 2) 
the availability of all categories of resources, 
3) the nature of externally imposed con- 
straints, and 4) the specified urgency of 


achieving the objectives. There is a full spec- 
trum of approaches to solving problems. At 
one end are the isolated efforts to solve indi- 
vidual problems—the “quick and dirty" ap- 
proach. Аї the other end is the systems ap- 
proach. 

Any one of us can find many examples of 
the “quick and dirty" approach in our own 
experiences. For example, if your wife's skillet 
of hot grease caught on fire, you might 
quickly grab the skillet, carry it out of the 
house, and proceed to smother the fire with 
anything handy, like dirt. You might not con- 
cern yourself at the time with matters like 
soot on the ceiling, ruined fried chicken, or 
peanut butter sandwiches at the picnic. Efforts 
like this to develop a system to satisfy a small 
set of relatively simple objectives on an urgent 
basis, with few external constraints or re- 
source limitations, are sometimes aptly termed 
“бте fighting." The total systems approach at 
the other end of the spectrum is a more com- 
plex process simply because it concerns itself 
with so many specific objectives and detailed 
interrelationships. 

À pragmatic solution to a simple library 
problem can be expected to be simple itself. 
But, imbed that problem in the full spectrum 
of problems facing a library, and a situation 
exists which no individual man, regardless of 
his intelligence and energy, can handle alone. 
Problems viewed in this way demand the sys- 
tems approach, and the systems approach 
means the deployment of a team of profes- 
sional people possessing diverse capabilities 
and backgrounds. It is clear to many of us 
now that the development of a total library 
system requires the skills possessed by scien- 
tific managers, philosophers, all categories of 
analysts, systems engineers, many categories 
of design engineers, computer programmers, 
and others in addition to library scientists. 

The military has a very formalized ap- 
proach to systems development defined to con- 
sist of four or five phases depending on which. 
branch of the service is being considered. The 
first phase is termed conceptual. This phase 
concentrates on developing a rough idea of 
what the system will look like in order to meet 
a set of specified objectives. The identification 
of objectives is implicitly included in this 
same phase. The next phase is called the de- 
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velopmental phase. This is the time when they 
experiment, develop prototypes, and formu- 
late the preliminary system parameters. The 
third phase is called acquisition. It is during 
this phase that the final system configuration 
is defined and the final operating models are 
produced. The fourth phase is, of course, the 
operational phase, when the system is put into 
normal operation. 

It can be seen that a library must tailor this 
. basic approach to systems development some- 
what. During the conceptual phase, a library 
must identify objectives, and there's a whole 
hierarchy of objectives. Objectives of the par- 
ent institution, the objective of the library, 
and the objective of the subunits of the li- 
brary all need to be identified and evaluated. 
The existing method of doing things, the exist- 
ing system, needs to be documented and ana- 
lyzed. It must be taken apart and summarized 
to provide a crisp, precise picture of the oper- 
ation, statistical, if possible, so that the basic 
characteristics of the system can be seen at 
one glance. Then a system concept must be 
formulated—what must a system do to 
achieve the objectives that have been set for 
it? Based on this concept, detailed perfor- 
mance specifications can be developed. 

Once the specifications are available it is 
possible to formulate the development plan. 
What tasks need to be accomplished in order 
to reach the objectives and how are they inter- 
related? Then, of course, follows the design of 
the system. It's during this design phase that 
the library is most concerned with trade-off 
studies. Will the new system design, in fact, 
produce a more effective and/or less costly op- 
eration than the present one? The new sys- 
tem design needs to be evaluated and some 
estimation made of the costs of development 
and operation as compared with the old one. 
If it's less costly, there's no problem. If it's 
more costly, then what about its effectiveness? 
Is it enough to justify the added costs? Once 
the system is designed, it must be tested. It 
needs to be operated through several cycles to 
make sure it performs with a variety of data 
as intended. Finally, the system is installed. 
That's the end of the program, if the new sys- 
tem is perfect, but none ever is. Follow-up 
evaluation always reveals areas which could 
benefit from redesign. 
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As was mentioned, not everyone agrees on 
the nature of the systems approach. Naturally, 
no brief outline will include all the important 
steps involved in developing every new library 
system, and even a comprehensive list would 
vary from one program to another. However, 
the foregoing discussion which is summarized 
below does serve to distinguish the systems 
approach from other narrower problem solv- 
ing techniques. 

The systems approach includes at least the 
following twelve steps: 

1. Define the objectives of the new system 
and plan the study. 

2. Organize the study team. 

3. Collect data and prepare descriptions of 
existing operations. 

4, Analyze existing operations to determine 
present objectives, inputs, outputs, informa- 
tion needs, constraints, organization structure, 
costs, etc. and make obviously justified im- 
provements immediately if compatible with 
ultimate system objectives. 

5. Formulate the basic parameters of a set 
of interrelated system modules required to 
achieve the objectives. 

6. Evaluate the current state-of-the-art 
against the new system requirements. 

7. Conduct cost-effectiveness trade-off stud- 
ies and identify the optimum system configu- 
ration. = 

8. Prepare system implementation plans. 

9. Prepare the detailed design for an indi- 
vidual system module. 

‘10. Install the new system module and 
monitor its performance. 

11. Implement design modifications to cor- 
rect system deficiencies discovered during the 
initial “shakedown” period. 

12. Repeat the process from step 9 for the 
next module. 

Examples of actual applications of the sys- 
tems approach are abundant. The literature 
contains many such examples. Anyone con- 
templating a major systems program would be 
wise to review this literature. 


Conclusions 


What impact is our evolving awareness of 
the systems approach likely to have on librari- 
ans’ efforts to modernize operations? It may 
mean that some of us will have to change the 
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way we tend to look at our problems. It will 
undoubtedly mean that each of us will have to 
learn more about the other technologies. Some 
of us will have to learn to be less self-reliant 
and discover new patterns of cooperation with 
competent people in a great variety of disci- 
plines outside our town. 

The quiet revolution is becoming less and 
less quiet, and even now explosions of a sort 
are rapidly altering the established patterns of 
library operation. We are going to have to 
stay on our toes because with revolutions 
come casualties. Some of us will not survive. 
. Those of us who do, as likely as not, will have 
learned how to apply the systems approach in 
our efforts to improve the operations of our li- 
braries. 
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CHANGING POSITIONS? 


Please keep ÁLA informed when you change 
your address, your name or your position., 


If ycu cannot locate your current membership 
card or seem to have missed issues of your 
membership publications, please notify ALA. 


Remember, it takes several weeks for records 
changes to become effective. During this 
period, mail will be sent to your former ad- 
dress. 


For any membership records changes or prob- 
lems, please write: 


Membership Records 
American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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Be sure YOU get Sam Goody's comprehensive catalog of Speech, Litera- 
ture, Drama and Poetry contains 15,000 poems, plays, and sonnets. 








Send for your copy today. The price is $1.00. However, a credit 
will be given with receipt of your first order. 
n Ё | e . $ 
PLEASE REFER to THIS AD 
For further information write: Mr. Schaffner 


SAM COUP. * 46-35 54th Road . Maspeth, New York 1 1378 
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FREE TEACHER'S GUIDE TO AFRO- 
AMERICAN REFERENCE MATERIAL 
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people, history, culture as it 
appears in EBE's three great 
encyclopedias — Britannica 
НІС j Junior, Compton's, Encyclopaedia 
APR : Britannica. It's yours for the ask- 
ито? ing—just return this coupon. 





Youngsters have fascinating conversa- 
tions with BJ. It speaks their language. 
Photographs are brilliant—and there 
are more this year than ever before. 
The text is lively. Paragraphs are short. 
Vocabulary growth is built in by ex- 
-perts ... with verve and style-that 
brims with young people appeal. The 
new text-like book size is easier for 
youngsters to handle and use. There's 
never been a better first reference work 
for the elementary pupil. That's why 
he returns to it time and time again. . 
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15 volumes. 
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Dept. ALA-R-69-4 
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National Film Board of Canada, 
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FILMS INCORPORATED 
1144 Wilmette Avenue 
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Pilot Inventory of Library Holdings 


by Irene А. Braden 


This project was undertaken because of the 
high degree of uncertainity among the library 
staff regarding the extent of the problem of 
missing books. The findings of this study gave 
the Ohio State University libraries concrete 
evidence as to how many books are missing 
and indicated the areas in which book losses 
are the greatest. These figures also provide in- 
formation which can be conveyed to the fac- 
ulty or administration when they voice com- 
plaints about the unavailability of library 
books. The areas where losses are high alse 
tend to indicate the areas of most frequent 
use. 


In May 1967, a pilot inventory was under- 
taken of the total holdings of the Ohio State 
University libraries to determine if a complete 
inventory of the collections was warranted. No 
inventory had been taken in decades. 

The methodology used in conducting the 
pilot inventory was sampling. In order to ob- 
tain a representative and a random sample, 
every one-hundredth card was pulled from the 
main library shelf list. This method provided 

` $742 slips, or about 1 per cent of the titles 
(not volumes) in the collection. Exclusions 
from the study included serials, titles in collec- 
tions not easily available (e.g., collections not 
on the main campus), and titles in unorga- 
nized collections (e.g., those not officially ad- 
ministered by the libraries). 

After the titles were removed from the shelf 
list, each card was photocopied and the shelf 
list card refiled. After the slips were photo- 
copied, they were numbered to provide a run- 
ning count of the number of slips and to pro- 
vide an identifying mark for each slip. When 
this operation was complete, the slips were 
sorted by the first indicated location and then 
sent to that location. The instructions accom- 
panying the slips specified that they were to 
be searched on the shelves, in charge files, or 
in any other possible location. They were to 
be returned bearing any pertinent information 
such as missing, lost, no record, etc. Slips that 
showed more than one location were sorted by 


the second location (after they had been re- 
turned from being searched at the first loca- 
tion) and sent to that location. When these 
slips were returned after being searched the 
second time, they were resorted according to 
the third location and sent there. This allowed 
that all but a small number of titles were 
searched in all their locations. 

A complete tabulation was made indicating 
location, number of items searched, books 
missing, and percentage of books missing (see 
Table I). 

An arbitrary figure or 5 per cent had been 
set as the cut-off point in determining whether 
a full inventory was to be undertaken. If the 
percentage was below 5 per cent, no inventory 
was recommended. If it was above 5 per cent, 
an inventory was recommended. The 4.37 per 
cent of books missing indicated that a com- 
plete inventory was not necessary at this time. 
The expense in staff time and the disruption 
of ordinary routines could not be justified. 
However, a partial inventory was recom- 
mended. Inventory was to be taken of those 
units with a missing percentage of above 10 
per cent. A few exceptions to the partial in- 
ventory were made because some locations 
conduct their own inventories on a regular 
schedule. One library was eliminated because 
the sample was too small to provide signifi- 
cant results. 

It is interesting to note which libraries have 
a high percentage of missing books. Four of 
these libraries (mechanical engineering, En- 


Miss Braden is librar- 
ian for general ad- 
ministration and re- 
search of the Ohio 
State University Li- 
braries, Columbus. — 
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glish graduate, history graduate, and Mer- open stacks. Although these units are not fully 
shon) are not supervised at all times they supervised, all but the first are located in the 
are open. In addition, each of these units has main library. In order to curtail the theft of 

















TABLE I 
5 Items Items Percentage 
Library Searched Missing Missing 

Agriculture 83 3 3.61 
Agricultural Engineering 8 0 
Botany & Zoology . 115 5 4.34 
Bibliography Collection 7 3 ( 42.06 
Browsing Room 49 1 2.00 
Chemistry 102 4 3.90 
Children's Hospital 10 1 10:00 
Commerce 334 39 11.30 
Education 382 18 4.71 
Engineering 

Aero-Civil 46 1 2.17 

Brown Hall 46 5 10.20 

Davis Welding ‚57 0 

Electrical 70 3 4.11 

Material 44 0 

Mechanical 88 5 15.10 
English Graduate 45 4 8.71 
Fine Arts 81 0 
Foreign Language Graduate 28 0 
Health Center 300 11 3.69 
History Graduate 54 3 5.51 
Home Economics 29 1 3.44 Ё 
Journalism 15 2 1.33 
Main - 3328 135 4.05 
Map 2 0 
Mathematics 79 2 2.53 
Mershon 25 2 8.00 
Microbiology ^ 19 1 5.22 
Music 84 8 9.22 
Orton! 89 0 
OSU Collection 12 0 
Pharmacy 43 2 4.60 
Physics 84 1 1.16 
Rare Books i 134 0 
Reference 79 3 3.52 
Social Work 100 1 1.00 
Special Materials 1 0 
Undergraduate : 79 5 6.30 
Veterinary Medicine | 79 1 1.26 

Total 6178 270 4.37 





! Some of the slips for this location were lost, so this figure may not be accurate. 
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books, a single exit provides a checkpoint 


for all books in the main library. The effec- Expert Service on 

anta ofa рее рж муен, depends on MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
e personnel who man it. There is more se- 

curity for the collections in the main library for 


than there is for those collections in depart- 
ment libraries which provide no means of exit | 


ALL LIBRARIES 


control. * 
А compilation by classification seems to in- : 
dicate what would be expected (see Table II). FAXON LIBRARIANS' GUIDE 
Areas that receive a high degree of use show Available on request 
the largest percentage of missing books. The 
high percentage of books missing in the H * 


classification is largely due to the fact that : : А 
Fast, efficient, centralized service 

















most of the H classification is housed in the for over БӘ ТИБ ast 
Commerce Library which has one of the li- nem 16: gf only businessi y 
brary system's largest percentage of missing | 
books. This is also an area which is used Yt 
heavily. 
In terms of costs, the pilot inventory was F. W. FAXON C0., INC. 
conducted for a moderate sum of $547.37. 
Staff time required was—professional, 82 515-525 Hyde Park Ave. Boston, Mass. 02131 
hours and 31 minutes; clerical, 30 hours and * 
42 minutes; student assistants, 91 hours and 
50 minutes. өөө | Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 
TABLE II 
= ONE SOURCE FOR OVER 
Classification — Meere ба 1200 PUBLISHERS 
issing Missing 
T A " " Eliminate the paper 
B 10 3.77 work, red tape and 
C 0 0 multiple details of 
D 21 7.92 dealing with. hun- 
E 8 3.01 dreds of individual 
F 3 1.13 publishers. Save 
G 6 2.26 time, money and 
H* 62 23.39 costly handling 
] 7 2.64 charges when you 
K 1 "37 order all your li- 
L 14 5.28 brary books from 
M 7 2.64 A. C. McClurg & Co. 
N 1 .37 я VA You get prompt de- 
р 36 13.58 А", livery plus gener- 
Q* 30 11.32 | ous discounts! 
R 16 6.03 / 
S 3 1.15 j 
T 18 6.79 | oh CMe шу. S- Ca. 
8 4 1.50 í SINCE 1844 
V 2 STS | the nation's only COMPLETE book service 
7. 16 6.03 Я 2121 Landmeier Rd., Elk Grove Village, 111. 60007 
_ j WESTERN DIVISION 
* * H—social sciences; P—language and literature; кш Bit A a men 
—science. 
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C. J. Hoy, conference manager, expects the exhibits at 
the Atlantic City conference to nearly double the size of 
the recent Kansas City gathering with its 502 booths. 


At the Kansas City Conference, many mem- 
bers found themselves scattered like wheat 
chaff across the forty-mile suburban land- 
scape. Tempers were short at the idea of early 
morning and late night bus rides to and from 
the Municipal Auditorium and the Muehle- 
bach Hotel. Some members could be seen 
loaded with baggage and resembling some- 
thing slightly more disheveled than Mittel Eu- 
ropean gypsies bumbling from hotel to hotel 
sharing accommodations with old and not-so- 
old acquaintances. А few walked boldly into 
downtown hotels trying to pretend they were 
cattle buyers from the Oklahoma panhandle as 
they asked, “You got any little ol’ rooms, ol 
buddy?" That some of them were successful 
for a night or two provided fuel for the fires 
of indignation as tales of these atrocities 
spread, and the number of successful room pi- 
rates reached suspiciously close to the total 
registration for the conference. 

What did happen? Will it happen in Atlan- 
tic City? How do plans get formulated for the 
annual gathering, and who carries them out? 

Listed among the offices, divisions, commit- 
tees, and activities of ALA is the Conference 
Arrangements Office headed by C. J. Hoy, 
conference manager, and Mary Cilluffo, assis- 
tant for conference arrangements. Like the 
conference itself, the office just grew and 
began to involve the time of various people 
until it assumed its physical identity and loca- 
tion early in 1966. 

The reason for this change was manifold, 
but the primary cause was the selection of the 
site. “Currently, plans for a conference are 
made as far as ten years in advance. ALA has 
options on conference sites as far ahead as 
1980. Meetings, conventions, and conferences 
are so much a part of American professions, 
businesses, and fraternal groups that advance 
planning of this magnitude is absolutely essen- 
tial for a successful meeting," according to 
Mr. Hoy. “The situation has changed from a 
buyer's market to a seller's market in the last 
four years." 

Kansas City was caught in the dramatic 
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Conference Arrangements 


shift from buyer to seller. To tell the story, 
reference must first be made to the most popu- 
lar and successful of ALA annual conferences 
held, as you might guess, in Kansas City in 
1957. The “close-in” meeting facilities were 
the best in the country, providing more hotel 
facilities within short walking distance of the 
conference accommodations than any other 
city. It was logical for the Kansas City site to 
be favored for a return match. Each year, as 
new conference sites were considered by the 
Executive Board, the question always came 
up: “When do we go back to Kansas City?” 
Mr. Hoy continues the story: 

“It was in June of 1964 that the 1968 Kan- 
sas City arrangements were finally concluded. 
They were asked to provide 2800 rooms for 
the meeting. These arrangements were made 
through the Kansas City Convention and 
Tourist Council. The number of rooms re- 
quested was based on the 2551 rooms used for 
the registration of 4600 at the 1964 St. Louis 
Conference. 

-“In 1965, at Detroit, came the first signifi- 
cant indication of conference growth. Regis- 
tration jumped to 5800 and 3700 rooms were 
used. We immediately requested a larger com- 
mitment of rooms from the Kansas City Con- 
vention and Tourist Council and were given 
additional accommodations at two new proper- 
ties nearing completion (the Prom Sheraton 
and the Plaza Inn). The commitment now to- 
taled 3300 rooms and, yet, it was apparent 
that it was not a sufficient number based on 
our 1965 requirements. However, it was less 
than three years to that June 1968 date, and 
investigation showed that other cities were not 
available on such short notice." 

Two other hotel facilities were announced 
promising additional space by the 1968 con- 
ference. 

The conferences in New York (1966) and 
San Francisco (1967) were large but did not 
serve as a true indication of what sort of reg- 
istration to expect in 1968 because they are 


Office 


major metropolitan areas and would act as at- 
tractions independent of the conference. 

Several times the Kansas City facilities were 
reevaluated and measured against the pri- 
mary criteria for sites: 1) number of sleeping 
rooms, 2) number of meeting rooms, and 3) 
number of exhibit spaces. These in turn were 
weighed against: 1) the best indication of what 
registration would be, 2) the facilities that 
might be available elsewhere at the time, and 
3) the conference advantages offered by Kan- 
sas City. The decision had to be to stay in 
Kansas City. It was too late to change. 

The two hotels mentioned above as being in 
the planning stage provided the first indica- 
tion there would be even less room. The Hil- 
ton Inn was completed on schedule. But, 
"tight money" halted the construction of the 
500-room Holiday Inn adjacent to the Munici- 
pal Auditorium. It was just returning to full 
construction activity as delegates to ALA 
shuffled past on their way to conference. 

The K. C. Convention and Tourist Council 
was the next major contributor to the acute 
shortage and confusion. 

In January the request-for-housing form ap- 
peared in the Bulletin. And as is customary, 
requests began to appear at the Convention 
Council offices. Convention Council represen- 
tatives asked if they could begin confirmation 
on ALA reservations on February 15 because 
of meetings of the Midwest Hospital Associa- 
tion and the Church of the Nazarenes just 
prior to ALA's scheduled appearance. This 
was agreed to, but unfortunately the process- 
ing of housing requests did not actually begin 
until March 15. 

In the Convention Council offices all was 
cumbrous as the flow of processing became a 
deluge. Librarians that had sent requests in 
January and February fired tracer letters pil- 
ing in on top of the continuing stream of re- 
quests for the unexpectedly large Nazarenes' 
conference. March saw a steady increase of re- 
quests and tracer letters, and by mid-April 
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the supply of downtown facilities was de- 
pleted. 

In attempting to handle the flood of re- 
quests, the Convention Council hired extra 
personnel and, evidently, chronological han- 
dling of requests became snarled, with some 
to the late applicants getting downtown as- 
signments and some early applicants being 
told they would have to accept suburban facil- 
ities. Those being assigned to areas with only 
bus and cab connections began to write pro- 
testing letters. These letters arrived along with 
the normal increase in room requests that fol- 
low the appearance of the tentative conference 
schedule in the May issue of the Bulletin. The 
advance registration forms were little used be- 
cause most people were not able to indicate 
their Kansas City location. The resulting con- 
fusion was not unlike the classic Marx Broth- 
ers stateroom in “А Night at the Opera." 

Mr. Hoy was on the phone and his secre- 
tary pounded out a stream of strongly worded 
letters seeking to pry additional rooms out of 
downtown hotels. It soon became apparent 
that rooms from motels that had not been in- 
cluded in the original commitment would have 
to be sought. The results were rooms in sur- 
rounding towns and at outlying expressway in- 
terchanges that required the leasing of busses 
by ALA. 

* As far as we have been able to determine." 
comments Mr. Hoy, “there is little truth to the 
report which appeared in one publication to 
the effect that although many people had been 
assigned rooms on remote locations, there 
were plenty of rooms at leading downtown ho- 
tels. There may have been an occasional room 
for a night, here and there, but sporadic rooms 
of this type cannot be used to fill a request for a 
three- or four-night stay." Hoy went on to 
point out that all hotels hold back a few 
rooms for some regular business such as 
tours, business firms, airline crews, etc. But it 
is obviously in the hotels’ best interest to pro- 
vide rooms for convention guests if they hope 
to have return bookings. 


The conference site selection problem 

It has only been since 1966 that full atten- 
tion has been paid to the sudden growth and 
development of the annual ALA conference so 
dramatically apparent in Detroit in 1965. Ma- 
chinery was established and responsibilities 
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assigned by the Executive Board and Council. 
The Conference Arrangements Office under 
the direction of Mr. Hoy is responsible for 
providing for every physical need for the ef- 
fective execution of the business of the annual 
and midwinter meetings. The Conference Ar- 
rangements Office works with an advisory 
group, the Annual Conference-Midwinter Ex- 
ecutive Committee (ACMEC), consisting of 
the following members: the executive director, 
deputy executive director, conference man- 
ager, the comptroller, editor of the Bulletin, 
public relations manager, and the assistant for 
conference arrangements. ACMEC conducts 
periodic meetings throughout the year to con; 
sider problems on conference arrangements 
and to approve initial planning and develop- 
ment of site and programs. 

Costs for conducting two conferences are 
running about $200,000. It always comes as a 
surprise to the membership to be told that 
their annual conference is self-supporting. The 
facilities for meetings, the equipment, the 
travel costs to bring ALA staff and services to 
the conference, the honorarium to special 
speakers, the telephone services, and the sala- 
ries paid to the staff of the Conference Ar- 
rangements Office are covered by the confer- 
ence income derived from exhibits rental, pro- 
gram advertising, and registration. 

Currently, the Conference Arrangements 
Office must schedule close to 1000 meetings àt 
the annual conference and nearly 600 at Mid- 
winter. Adequate meeting facilities include 
some of the following criteria: 

* Rooms of the size and with set-up facili- 

ties to meet specific group needs. 

* A comfortable temperature. 

* Satisfactory lighting (It is here that 

many hotels fail). 

* Fresh drinking water, ash trays, pads 

and pencils, etc. 

* Adequate supply of bulletin boards, 

screens a/v equipment. 

e Sufficient food and beverage service 

where requested. 

* Adequate sound control and speaker 

amplification. : 

Each room to be used is inspected and 
notes made on the physical facilities. Then 
scheduling is ready to begin. The chairmen 
for each of the 1000 meetings supply a list 
of the needs for his meeting. All requests are 
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Mary Cilluffo amidst the conference paperwork. 


compared and considered in an attempt to re- 
duce conflict with other meetings for those 
serving on more than one committee or par- 
ticipating in more than one program. Fre- 
quently meeting room needs are not ade- 
quately supplied and letters of inquiry follow 
and these negotiaitons are multiplied many 
times before the meetings can be matched to 
the rooms. 

This process is quite often interrupted by 
changes in the number of participants, the 
date, the time, the room facilities needed, and 
an endless number of additions from those 
groups unable to meet the Conference Ar- 
rangements Office's deadlines. 

As the scheduling reaches maximum level 
(it is never really completed), a set-up report 
is made. Each hotel and meeting hall receive a 
listing of meetings scheduled for their facili- 
ties outlining the required equipment and ser- 
vices. 

For the Midwinter Meeting at Bal Harbour, 
Florida, the Americana Hotel received a 
66-page set-up report. In Kansas City six dif- 
ferent facilities were used, and the set-up re- 
port was close to 100 pages. As soon as these 
are delivered, the changes and amendments 
are forwarded to the service personnel of each 
facility right up to conference opening. 


The conference program, too 


* As the arrangements for conference near 
completion, the conference program is going 
through parallel development in the Confer- 
ence Arrangements Office. A minimum of 
5000 facts must be included in each program 
providing name, time, date, place, and opened 
or closed status of nearly 1000 meetings. In 
addition, program notes for all open and gen- 
eral meetings are usually included along with 
a directory of ALA officers and staff, /dea 
Day guests and program, map of the down- 
town area, floor plan of the exhibits, list of ex- 
hibitors, and an index. 

The 1968 program consisted of 172 pages, 
69 of which were display advertising. All edi- 
torial work is performed by Miss Cilluffo, and 
the advertising is handled by Mr. Hoy. They 


jointly work on layout and production. 


Exhibits are major feature of conference 


For those of you who have attended an 
ALA conference, it is obvious that librarians 





take exhibits seriously. Exhibitors are quick 
to tell anyone that the ALA conference is 
amazing for the amount of attention devoted 
to exhibits by those attending. It is not un- 
usual to have them return several times to the 
same booth to carefully inspect or inquire 
about the products offered. 

Mr. Hoy gets an intense look on his face 
when he discusses this aspect of conference. 
“The interesting and challenging fact about 
annual conference exhibits is that we do not 
know their maximum potential in sales. We 
don't know how many exhibit booths we can 
sell if we have unlimited space." 

“The last time we had no limit on exhibit 
space,” he continues, “was 1965 in Detroit, 
where we had 495 booths and turned no one 
away. In New York in 1966 we had 500 with 
a demand for 200 more, in San Francisco we 
had 499 booths with a demand of over 200, 
and in Kansas City we had 502 with requests 
for at least 300 more.” 

He leans back in his chair exclaiming, “We 
are hopeful of an 850-booth conference ex- 
hibit in Atlantic City next year.” 

Before the conference exhibits open their 
doors, several years of planning have to take 
place. The hall is surveyed, floor plans drawn 
up then discarded, and redrawn as problems 
are evaluated. Frequent trips to the exhibit 
hall are made to watch the flow of traffic at 
other meetings to assure maximum use of the 
space. Final floor plans are drawn, booths are 
numbered, and rental fees established. A pro- 
motional brochure is designed and printed. 

Sales response for space has been good, as 
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“A great university requires a great library. It is a com- 
mitment to excellence in education and research.” This 
expression of philosophy summarized the planning that 
went into the design and development of the new Library 
and Learning Center of the University of Utah in Salt 
Lake City. Ames is proud to have been a part of this 
concept, to have done the designing, planning, and manu- 
facturing of the shelving and equipment for this, one 
of the West's most distinguished libraries. Complete | 
flexibility of product line plus experienced engineering 
assistance are the ingredients of practical as well as 
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today's modern libraries. 
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mentioned above, but pleasing exhibitors with 
locations assigned to them is another matter. 
Complaints must be carefully answered, and it 
is here that the careful study of the traffic flow 
can contribute to peace and harmony by the 
time exhibits open. 

"Attention-getting devices are gaining in 
favor and also in frequency with exhibitors, 
and we have to pass on all such plans. Most 
questions on rules and regulations are rou- 
tine.” Mr. Hoy comments, “We ask ourselves 
if we were to permit this request, could we 


| make the same privilege available to all exhib- 


itors. It usually handles most problems. If it 
becomes a matter of policy, we take it to tlie 
ACMEC group for a decision." 

Exhibitors have become an important part 
of the conference. Through their activities in 


| the Exhibitis Round Table they are providing 
| special attention and popular programs for 


the newer members of ALA by hosting a 
party for Junior Members Round Table. They 
are also discussing plans for helping nearby 
library school students to attend conference. 
Maybe Robert Franklin sums it up when he 
said in his newsletter TEE-PEE (Toledo 
Public Library, vol. 22, no. 11, July 1, 1968) 
“. . itis the exhibitors who make the greatest 
contribution to ALA Conferences." 


What does the future hold? 


At the close of the Kansas City Conference, 
the Executive Board heard a report from Mr. 


| Hoy on the problems that faced АГА in con- 


ference site selection. He made it clear that if 


| they were to provide the best possible service 


while meeting the needs of the membership 
and exhibitors, they would have to severely 
limit their site choices to those cities that can 
provide full accommodations. His recommen- 
dations were approved, and the Conference 
Arrangements Office is studying the future of 
announced conferences. 


1969 Atlantic City room commitment 6500 
1970 Detroit! room commitment 5500 
1971 Dallas? room commitment 6000 
1972 Boston? room commitment 4000 
1973 Las Vegas room commitment 7500 
1974 New York City room commitment 7500 
1975* Denver (option) room commitment 5800 
Minneapolis 
(option) room commitment 4200 
| 1976 Philadelphia? room commitment 4000 
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At first glance the primary purpose of site 
selection as the reason for the Conference Ат- 
rangements Office would seem to have ended. 
But such is not the case. À greater flexibility 
in scheduling Midwinter Meetings will most 
likely evolve, and a constant surveillance of 
the conferences scheduled will have to be 
maintained. The cities selected will have to be 
watched to see that they continue to maintain 
public space, sleeping rooms, and other con- 
ference facilities. 

In addition, the executive office of ALA has 
just embarked on a detailed study of the an- 
nual conference as it exists today to provide 
the membership with possibilities for new 
methods of conducting their conferenzes that 
could dramatically change the space needs for 
the future. 

Certainly not to be discounted is the growth 
of the profession and the increasing participa- 
tion by librarians in professional activities 
that have doubled in the past decade. Such a 
seemingly unconnected event as the introduc- 
tion of "super capacity" airliners in the early 
1970's will bring lower travel costs and possi- 
bly cause another dramatic upswing in confer- 
ence attendance. The Conference Arrange- 
ments Office has a big job ahead. In Kansas 
City they had to make do with inadequate ar- 
rangements when demands exceeded the facili- 
ties. Thev are looking forward to matching fa- 
cilities to the demands of the future. Their 
chances for success look good. өөө 


*The 1970 site was moved from Seattle because it 
became apparent Seattle was too small for an ALA 
conference. Detroit will probably just fill ocr require- 
ments, but here, as in the case of Kansas City, there 
is no other better site available. 

2 1971: Dallas is being asked to raise this commit- 
ment of 6000 to 7000 rooms. If they cannct, we will 
begin to look for a site which will more clossly fill our 
needs. 

*1972: Boston is obviously too small. When option 
was taken, the 4000 rooms offered were adequate. Pos- 
sible replacements are Chicago, Miami Beach. and 
Washington, D.C. 

11975: Two options, both of which appear inade- 
quate. This is the year that we will probably begin a 
cycle of seven cities which we know can provide ad- 
equate housing: Miami Beach, Chicago, Atlantic City, 
Las Vegas, San Francisco, New York, and possibly 
Detroit, based on their continued increase of hotel 
rooms and outstanding convention hall. 

* Selection of a cycle of seven cities means we will 
drop Philadelphia plans for 1976, our centennial year, 
and go to one of the seven mentioned. 
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St James Press 


C. Day-Lewis, 

The Poet Laureate 

A Bibliography compiled by 
Geoffrey Handley-Taylor and 
Timothy D'Arch Smith 

With a preface by W H Auden 
Available November 1 
Illustrated 3 guineas $8,00 
Proceeds of this edition 

will be donated to 

the Royal Society of Literature 


: New Editions of Standard © 
Bibliographies 


Bibliography of Monaco 1969 
A new augmented edition of this 
authoritative guide compiled by 
Geoffrey Handley-Taylor and first. 
published in 1961. 

October 1 30/- $4,00 


Bibliography of Iran 1969 
The Fifth Edition of this standard 
reference guide to traditional Persian 
studies and to the study of modern 
Iran, completely revised under the 
personal supervision of the original 
- compiler, Geoffrey Handley-Taylor, 
FRSL. This new edition will include 
the original memoir of his Imperial 
Majesty, the Shahanshah of lran, by. 
Ardeshir Zahedi, the Iranian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. 
December 1 50/- $6,50 


St James Press 


The Royal Blue Book 

Leaders of the English-speaking world. 
The annual register of those persons 

in the United Kingdom, the British 
Commonwealth and the United 

States of America who have achieved 
distinction within their respective 
professions. 

January 1 (1969 Edition) 

10 guineas $25,00 


The Grants Register 

The only comprehensive register of 
scholarships, awards and grants 
available to post-graduate students 
from granting authorities, foundations 
and trusts throughout the English- 
speaking world. 

Published annually. 

Available 1st May 1969, 

for the Academic Year 1969- a0: 

7 guineas $18,00 


International Who's Who in Poetry: 


Contemporary Poets 

of the English-Language ~ 
An extensive and authoritative guide, 
to living poets writing in English. 

This dictionary will offer 
bibliographical and critical information 
on significant English-language poets 
of Africa, Asia, Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, the United Kingdom, 
the United States of America and the 
West Indies. 

Available June 1 969. 7 guineas $1 8, 00 


30 Baker Street London, W1 
670 North Michigan Ave, Chicago- 
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SWITCHED ON— 


AT 


THE 
CONFERENCE 


by Mary В. Cassata 


There was an air of “nowness” about the young 
bearded Apostle of Communications, Don Rob- 
erts, as he manned three slide projectors, a 
16 mm. film projector, and a stereotape record- 
er for his mixed-media presentation on the li- 
brary as an exploration in involvement. Cau- 
tioning his audience that the total experience 
might come off as mass confusion, similar per- 
haps to the experience of a child listening to 
rock and roll, watching TV, and doing algebra, 
all at the same time, Roberts nevertheless 
plunged into his presentation which he punctu- 
ated liberally with a running commentary on 
our world today. His message appeared to be 
“a/v! а/у! a/v! a/v!” 

An underground librarian at the Venice 
Branch of the Los Angeles Public Library, 
Roberts was addressing a lively group of li- 
brarians at a meeting sponsored by the Public 
Relations Publications Committee and sched- 
uled during the waning hours of the ALA con- 
ference. While it appeared that most of the 
conference goers were all “run down,” Rob- 
erts and his audience were scarcely getting 
around to being all “wound up.” The theme 
seemed to be total involvement: librarian with 
librarian, librarian with McLuhan, librarian 
with media, librarian with people, librarian 
with the world. After a few preliminary 
quotes from the Medium is the Message to il- 
lustrate the pervasiveness of the newspaper, 
telephone, phonograph, radio, and television, 
the Roberts’ “provocatory” got underway. 
Against a sound background of jazz and a 
sight backdrop of community and library mo- 


saics, Roberts seemed to be paraphrasing clas- 
sic McLuhanisms: “Everything is informa- 
tion”; “The key to understanding is participa- 
tion and involvement”; “We shape our li- 
braries and our libraries shape us”; “We 
must reprogram our libraries”; “We are re- 
sponsible for all the a/v we do not have in our 
libraries today!” 

At this point, one librarian unable to com- 
prehend the assault of sound, sight, and real- 
ity leaped to his feet muttering, “This is 
crazy!” He left the auditorium to disappear, 1 
suppose, into the linear comfort of yesterday. 
No one else stirred. The pulsing sequences of 
light and dark dots, the flickering and dancing 
images in color which were being spewed out 
by the projectors onto every participant’s per- 
sonal screen (his mind) sensitized each per- 
son to the all-at-onceness of modern society. 
The Roberts’ commentary nagged, cajoled, 
scolded, lamented, and shouted: “Why can’t 
librarians get into the act of communicat- 
ing?” “Why are libraries keeping up the 
shoddy habits of supplying books for 10 per 
cent of the people while cheating the 80 per 
cent who are attuned to a/v material?” “Does 
the library publish the services it doesn’t 
give?” “Communication is the responsibility 
of decision all the way down the line!” “Par- 
ticipation is the key of this Age!” 

A Charles Eames film, The Communications 
Primer, was presented, tracing Claude Shan- 
non’s schematic diagram of the communica- 
tions process: source, transmitter, channel, re- 
ceiver, and destination. It explained the con- 
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cept of noise, considered telegraphy, and ex- 
plored painting as communication. The 
change and evolution of the symbols of com- 
munication were presented as links between 
yesterday, today, and tomorrow. 

Roberts cut back to his slide projectors: 
kids dancing; urban and slum scenes of the 
Great Society; the library—past and present; 
teenagers listening to the publication of news 
over the airwaves against a soundtrack of “51- 
lent Night”; environment offered as sculpture 
to walk through. The message came into focus 
again; through total involvement, through 
serving the real needs of the community— 
through all such library "publications"—peo- 
ple will participate if they are given the op- 
portunity. Án explosion of music and color 
signaled the end of the Roberts extravaganza. 

The lights in the auditorium were then 
switched on to reveal an audience that was 
likewise switched on. Don Roberts continued 
for a few moments longer, giving concrete ex- 
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amples of the steps that might be taken to 
handle the new ways of thinking and acting. 
He pointed to the New York Metropolitan 
Museum's practice of issuing tape recorders to 
its visitors so they might record their impres- 
sions as they viewed a work of art; he talked 
about the instant impact of a television set in 
a library; he suggested that libraries teach in- 
formation handling; that librarians learn the 
art of politicking, how to apply for grants, 
and to hustle for money. 

Don Roberts had truly turned his audience 
on! However, one librarian cautioned against | 
using the media as a “come on” simply to get 
people into the library. Don Roberts conceded 
that if libraries got hippies to come to the li- 
brarv, then the library had better be hip! It 
was suggested by someone else that libraries 
had to become community centers with a vari- 
ety of means to handle a variety of interests 
—that perhaps the name “library” had better 
be changed to reflect its new media. Informa- 
tion, learning, the generation of ideas were 
variously mentioned as the functions of li- 
braries. One librarian at a small college which 
dealt with drop-out students from the East 
spoke of using psychedelic paints as a teach- 
ing idea for today’s kids who are a “new 
breed of cat.” Over and over the same haunt- 
ing words were spoken: “the library and its 
services have to be in context”; “books are 
too slow—we can’t wait for them to be 
published”; “a/v materials spell currency.” 

As I said, it was probably the swingingest 
meeting at the convention. Certainly the pre- 
scripts were clear: the library must become an 
extension of all senses, not merely an exten- 
sion of the eye; the library must become a 
“cool” medium, generating its own heat to en- 
courage participation and reaching out into 
the community to educational groups, busi- 
ness groups, professional groups, family 
groups. And as Don Roberts has learned, li- 
brarians must learn to control the thermostat 
of the environment in order to be in step with 
today. eee 


Miss Cassata is head of the reference depart- 
ment at the State University of New York library 
at Buffalo. She holds a PhD in communications. 
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by Marjorie Weissman 


LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY REPORTS 


A microform equipment survey, including mi- 
crofilm readers, microfiche readers, micro-opaque 
readers, and reader printers, is scheduled for 
publication m the November issue of Library 
Technology Reports. Also scheduled is a library 
keyboard survey and supplements to already 
published major articles on library equipment. 

Evaluations of the Murayscope G 14 and G 21 
and the DRS Mini-Reader microfiche readers ap- 
peared in September. There were also reports on 
eighteen conventional steel swivel chairs and a 
survey of domestic book trucks which updates 
the previous survey of September 1965. 


STAFF 


Several changes in LTP staff have been an- 
nounced. Robert Shaw, former head of the Infor- 
mation Service, succeeded William P. Cole as ed- 
itor of Library Technology Reports as of Sept. 1. 
Mr. Cole resigned to become head of reader ser- 
vices at St. Louis University. Mrs. Nancy Knight, 
assistant editor of the Reports, moved into Mr. 
Shaw’s former position. 


NEW ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The LTP Advisory Committee has a new 
chairman: Ralph Hopp, librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and a committee member for 
the past year. Former chairman Eugene B. Jack- 
son, IBM Corp., continues as a member. Richard 
de Gennaro, Harvard University Library, re- 
places Richard Sealock, librarian, Kansas City 
Public Library, whose term on the committee ex- 
pired. 


MICROPUBLICATION REVIEWS 


For an indefinite period of time, LTP is under- 
writing the cost of technical reviews of micro- 
publications. Prepared by Allen Veaner, assis- 
tant director for automation, Stanford University 
Libraries, the reviews will be published by 
Choice magazine. Each evaluation will be based 
on eleven technical criteria concerning film 
emulsion, restoration of image, reduction ratios, 


permanence of process, etc. Choice will also re- 
view the substantive content of the publications. 


BRING YOUR QUESTIONS 


If you are going to be at the South Eastern Li- 
brary Association Conference, to be held Oct. 
30-Nov. 2 in Bal Harbor, Fla., you will have the 
opportunity to talk to LTP staff in person. We'll 
have a booth there, so bring your questions and 
problems. Dick Luce, LTP assistant director, 
will be in charge. 3 

Mrs. Nancy Knight, LTP's technical informa- 
tion specialist, will be in charge of our booth at 
the Association of School Business Officials to be 
held in Houston, Oct. 19-24, eee 


Publications 


Checklist 





(The following publications of interest to the pro- 
fession have been received in the Bulletin Office. We 
are sorry that we do not heve the time or staff to 
arrange them in any but random fashion. The ma- 
terials are then forwarded to the headquarter’s library 
for possible inclusion in their collection.) 


Sager, Donald J. Reference, a Programmed In- 
struction. 1968. Ohio Library Foundation, 
Suite 400, 40 S. Third St., Columbus 43215. 
157 p. spiral binding. $4.50 (Special rates in 
lots of eleven or more). 

The program was developed as a reference workshop 

by the Ohio Library Association Regional Training 

Committee and the staff of the State Library of Ohio. 

Robert D. Franklin, director of the Toledo Public 

Library. commented: “Done with precision, subtlety, 

good humor, and right on the target.” (Tee-Pee, Oct. 

21, 1967). Ideal for in-service training as a refresher 

for practicing reference librerians. 


California State Library. Governor’s Conference 
Packet. 1968. Not for sale. A special packet 
has been made available for interlibrary loan 
through the ALA headquarter’s library. 

It contains all background material used and copies 

of the summary reports issued on the last day of the 

conference. It would be of considerable aid to those 
states planning a similar conference. 


Primary School Portfolio. Association for Child- 
hood Education International. 1968. Twelve 
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four-page leaflets. No. 3 in a series. $1.25 un- 
bound. ` 


Includes a paper on selection in the classroom library 
by Mary Harbage as part of an overview of new 
trends in curriculum and method. 


Bouverat, Roberta A. “Guide to Children's Mag- 
azines, Newspapers, Reference Books." 1968. 
Association for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional. 8 p. 10 cents (25 copies, $2). 

Updated guide for teachers and parents with inclu- 

sions form Bibliography of Books for Children. Could 

be used in libraries as a tool in counseling parents on 
reading materials for children. 


McGinniss, Dorothy A., ed. Libraries and Youth: 
Cooperation to Give Service to Children and 
Young People, a symposium. 1968. 45 p. 
School of Library Science, Syracuse Univer- 
sity. $2. 

Three papers: Ruth Warncke, deputy executive di- 

‘rector of ALA; James E. Bryan, director of the New- 

ark Public Library; Frances Fleming, supervisor of 

library services for the Baltimore County Board of 

Education. Includes a selected reading list. (Fron- 

tiers of Librarianship, series no. 10). 


The Transitional Years: Middle School Portfolio 
(no. 4 in a series). 1968. Association for 
Childhood Education International, 3615 Wis- 
consin Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20016. 
Fourteen four-page leaflets. $1.25. 

Recent thinking on the preadolescent and the sub- 

sequent influence on curriculum and method. 


_ALA Rules for Filing Catalog Cards, 2d edi- 
tion. Pauline A. Seely, ed. ALA Publishing 
Department. Chicago. August 1968. 274 p. 
$6.75. 

The first revision since 1942, the rules were prepared 

by a special subcommittee of ALA’s Editorial Com- 

mittee. There is an extensive glossary and a detailed 
index. 


Jackson, Ellen. Subject Guide to Major United 
States Government Publications. August 
1968. ALA Publishing Department. 200 p. 
$5.50. 

A quick reference tool for document librarians, this 
covers publications usually found in regiona! deposi- 
tories and will be of considerable help to those who 
are not specialists in government materials. It will also 
serve as a buying guide to newly established collec- 
tions. 


Curley, Marie T. “The Buckram Syndrome: A 
Critical Essay on Paperbacks in Public Li- 
braries of the United States.” 1968. ALA 
Publishing Department. Chicago. 80 p. $1.75. 
Public Library Reporter, series no. 13. 
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Based on an elaborate survey of the use of the paper- 
back made jointly by ALA’s Public Library Associa- 
tion and the American Book Publishers’ Council, this 
is an angry and soundly based criticism of current 
library practice. 


The Use of the Library of Congress Classifica- 
tion: Proceedings of the Institute on the Use 
of the Library of Congress Classification Spon- 
sored by the ALA Resources and Technical 
Services Division, Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion Section, New York City, July 7—9, 1966. 
Richard H. Schimmelpfeng and C. Donald 
Cook, eds. October 1968. ALA Publishing De- 
partment, Chicago. 272 p. Price to be an- 
nounced, - 

A practical instruction manual on the use of L/C 

classiication and a guide to the adoption and use of 

the svstem. It is intended as an instruction aid and 
in-service training tool. 


“Опе Hundred and One Hawaiian Libraries: А 
Directory of Libraries and Special Information 
Sources in Hawaii.” June 1968. Vol. 25, no. 1 of 
the Hawaiian Library Association Journal. 60 
p. $2. Order from Richard Abel & Co., Indus- 
tric] Center Building, Marinship Gate 5 Rd., 
Sausalito, Calif. 94965. 

Larger public and good university libraries will want 

this profitable list that provides entries for holdings, 

subjects, special collections, services, and purpose, 
as well as the name of the librarian, the address, 
phone number, and hours of operation. 


Order Form. June 1968. Office for Recruitment, 
ALA, Chicago, Free upon request. 

A list with detachable order form of the idisse 

currently on sale at the Office for Recruitment, in- 


cluding brochures, pamphlets, reprints, packets, dis- 
plays, and films. 


Garrison, Guy, ed. “The Changing Role of State 
Library Consultants." Report of a conference 
held at Allerton House, Monticello, IIl, Nov. 
26—29, 1967. 1968. University of Illinois Gradu- 
ate School of Library Science. (Monograph 
Seres) 98 p. $3. 

In view of the relationships developing between state 

libraries and public libraries, this is a must for pro- 

fessional collections in metropolitan area libraries. 


Bone, Larry Earl, ed. Library Education: Ап 
International Survey. 1968. University of Illi- 
nois Graduate School of Library Science. 388 p. 


Contains the papers presented at the International 
Conference on Librarianship held at the university 
June 12-16, 1967. It covers the history and present 
status of library education including curriculum, 
teaching methods, research, and advanced study. 
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July 1968 Price List. 1968. ALA Publishing De- 
partment. Chicago. 8 p. Free. 

This Jist includes only items published or distributed 

by the ALA Publishing department. Subscription 

items or materials produced by divisions or offices are 

not included. 


“Adult Reading Improvement.” 1968. Adult Ser- 
vices Division of ALA, Chicago. 4 p. Free 
when the request is accompanied by a 
stamped, self-addressed, 3£10 envelope. Multi- 
ple copies are 5¢ each. Self-addressed labels 
and prepayment required for orders under 
$2.50. Order from the division. 

































“Ways With Books.” 1968. Adult Services Divi- 
sion of ALA. Chicago. 4 p. The pricing and 
mail requirements are the same as above. Both 
are part of the ASD “Guide to the Literature 
of Adult Services” and appeared originally as 
an insert in the ASD Newsletter. 


A Short Summary of the Papers and Proceed- 
ings of the Conference on the Biblicgraphic 
Control of Library Science Literature in Al- 
bany, N.Y., April 19-20, 1968. State University 
of New York at Albany. Single copies free. 
Write to David Mitchell, University Library, 
B98, 1400 Washington Ave. Albany, N.Y. 
12208. 

The conference was sponsored by the Library Educa- 
tion Division of ALA with a grant from the H. W. 
ilson Foundation. It has some very pertinent things 
to say about the state of library literature and in- 
déxing services. 


hank, Russell. "Regional Access to Scientific 
and Technical Information: A Program for 
Action in the New York Metropolitan Area.” 
1968. New York Metropolitan Reference and 
Research Library Agency (METRO), 11 West 
40th St., N.Y. 10018. A limited number are 
available for interlibrary loan. Write to 
METRO Clearinghouse at the above address. 
Һе basis for a planned development of an improved 
eference services program to area scientific and 
echnical specialists. Outlines a cooperative program 
nd estimates costs and personnel needed. 


imer, Gilda. “Professions and Professionalism: 
A Bibliographic Overview.” July 1968. Man- 
power Research Project Newsletter. Issue no. 
2. School of Library and Information Services, 
University of Maryland. No price listed. 19 p. 
e bibliography is limited to works within the last 
en years, except for landmark titles, and refers to the 
erican scene. The bibliography is selective on the 
asis of inferred relevance to librarianship. 


Biblion. The University Library Journal. State 
University of New York at Albany. Vol. 1, no. 
1. Spring 1968. Bi-annual. Distributed without 
charge to the faculty and students. 81 p. 

First issue had articles on library services, materials 

on Warren G. Harding, and the first quarto of Hamlet. 

Departments list doctoral dissertations, nearby libraries 

and museums, book reviews, and a special bibliography 

on public affairs. 


Canadian Library Association. А List of Cana- 
dian Subject Headings. 1968. Published by the 
author. 90 p. $5.50. 

This will be very handy to university and research 

libraries, especially for the breakdown on Canadian 

history. 


Chesire, Esther and McClelland, Marjorie. “Re- 
view of Iron and Steel Literature for 1966.” 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 116 p. No 
price listed. . 

This is a collected reprint from The Blast Furnace 

and Steel Plant series as compiled by members of the 

Science and Technology Department of the library. 

It is arranged by broad subjects and includes a sec- 

tion of selected translations of foreign works. 


“Guidelines for Audiovisuel Services in Aca- 
demic Libraries.” 1968. Association of College 
and Research Libraries Audiovisual Commit- 
tee. ALA, Chicago. 32 p. $1.50. Tt is available 
as an interlibrary loan from Headquarters li- 
brary or can be purchased by writting to the 
ACRL division. 


Special Libraries Association, Documentation Di- 
vision. Contributed Papers. 1968. Published by 
the author and may be ordered from Mrs. Au- 
drey N. Grosch, 3314 Kyle Ave, Minneapolis 
55422. Approximately 80 unnumbered pages. 
$2. 


Composed of all the papers not included in the Nov- 
ember 1967 issue of Special Libraries. Includes an 
article on conference literature as society preprints, 
defining the core collection in a technical document 
library, medical literature retrieval, searching in an 
acquisitions program, and a course in abstracting and 
indexing. 


Gawrecki, Drahoslav. Compact Library Shelvw. . 
ing. Translated by Stanislav Rehak. 1968. Li- 
brary Technology Program. ALA, Chicago. 185 
р. 111 apps. (LTP Publication no. 14.) $7. 


This is a study of the utilization of storage space. It. 
is not a buyer’s guide or a list of current manufac- 
tures. It is the first volume in which principal works 
available on the subject have been brought together 
in the English language. өөө 
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by Aljreda А. Mendelsohn 


(The following listings are edited from manufactur- 
ers statements about their products. They are in- 
tended as items of information and are not to be 
considered evaluations by any agency of the Amer- 
tcan Library Association.) 


“SHA-FRAME,” a new and efficient system for 
organizing approximately 5000 soft-cover docu- 
ments, pamphlets, booklets, reports, circulars, 
catalogs, paperbacks, etc., is available. Manu- 
facturer lists the advantages as: 1) pamphlets 
can be cataloged in minutes by clerical person- 
nel, 2) binding costs eliminated and LC and 
Wilson cards become unnecessary, 3) system is 
neat, flexible, organized, and easy to use and 
maintain, 4) weeding and inventory is easy and 
quick, 5) more effective use of space. “Sha- 
Frame” is constructed out of wood and finished 
in stain or color selected by the buyer. It can 
be disassembled and moved easily. Total cost of 
each unit, including an instructional manual ex- 
plaining the system, is $400, f.o.b., Salem, Ohio. 
Delivery ordinarily made within six weeks. Pur- 
chase order should be sent to Dale E. Shaffer, 
dir, Capital University Library, 437 Jennings 
Ave., Salem, Ohio 44460. 


т х * 


“А PROJECTED image so brilliant it сап be 
easily viewed in broad daylight" is provided by 
the new Technicolor Model 610 Movie Vision 
Viewer. À rear projection optical system employ- 
ing precision optical glass first surface mirrors, 
projects the image on a 14%” x 1915" Pola- 
coat projection screen. Technicolor claims this 


is the largest available self-contained portable, 


rear projection unit for super-8 motion pictures. 
Unit is styled in walnut-grained vinyl finish with 
black anodized control panel and brushed stain- 
less steel cartridge access door. Other features 
offered: cartridge loading convenience with 4- 
minute film loops packed in Technicolor Magi- 
Cartridges (over 6600 film loops available), an 
electrical remote control accessory permitting 
single-frame display while the operator is twelve 
feet from the projector, and a separate blower 
system making extended still pictures practical 
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without damage to film. Total weight is 40 Ibs; 
price is $349.50 complete. Model 610 is available 
from Office of Corporate Communication, Tech- 
nicoler, 6311 Romaine St, Hollywood, Calif. 
90038. 


кх Ж X 


NEW 8mm compact, light weight, desk-type mi- 
crofilm reader makes possible individualized data 
systems. Titled the VSMF Satellite, it features 
a 9” x 11” viewing screen and an instant-access 
cartridge containing 4500 pages of product in- 
formation. Operates on standard 110-volt A.C. 
In conjunction with the new reader, the manu- 
facturer can completely design and produce a spe- 
cial internal communication service. The Satel- 
lite unit leases for as little as $60 a year. Data 
package prices are available upon request from 
Information Handling Services, Inc., Denver 
Technological Center, Englewood, Colo. 































+ + X 


AURORA Steel 
Products designs, de- 
velops, and manu- 
factures “Quik-Lok®, 
a heavy-duty steel 
shelving for storing 
all types of data 
processing materials. 
When tape storage is 
needed, special wire 
racks replace shelv- 
ing. Each 3-foot sec- 
tion has a capacity 
of 162 tapes, The racks hold tapes to 144” thick 
and 11%” in diameter. Selfadhesive label 
holders for identification also are available. 
Standard shelving in sections 36” w. x 8814” 
h. x 18" dp. is used for storing data process- 
ing cards. The shelves of each section are ad- 
justable, permitting any desired space between 
each shelf and maximum utility when storing 
cards in unopened cartons or individual boxes. 
Easily assembled, the patented design elimi- 
nates sway braces, clips, nuts and bolts. Added 
strength is provided by supports on the fron 
and rear of every shelf. For further informa- 
tion, contact Aurora Steel Products, 153 Third 
St, Aurora, ПІ. 60507; tel: (312) 892-7696. 


A DIVERSIFIED assortment of nearly ever 
type of projection equipment will be markete 
by Graflex, Inc., a subsidiary of General Pre 
cision, through its nationwide audiovisual out 
lets. The products include two rear screen 35m 
projection units, three compact rear scree 
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35mm slide projectors, a rear screen portable 
filmstrip projector, a self-contained rear screen 
sound filmstrip projector, and two microfilm 
reader units. Graflex, Rochester, N.Y. 14603, 
will provide detailed information. 


co Xx + 


NEW, low-cost, adaptable prints holder displays 
two 16" x 20" prints at a time, stores up to 
eight additional prints. Mul-T-Pic Prints, as 
they are called, may be placed on a simple 
stand or hung. Four-corner mounting holes make 
for easy vertical or horizontal hanging. Material 
is constructed of strong, black fiberboard (same 
material as used in fabricating auto glove com- 
partments), material lending itself easily to 
paint, decoration, or embellishment. The hold- 
ers come ready for use, keeps prints flat and 
wrinkle proof. They are sold in quantities of 
two or more. Two holders are $3.45 plis nomi- 
nal shipping costs. (Cost per prints holder de- 
creases with increase in order.) Complete in- 
formation and illustrations of the holders are 
available from Dee Bee Associates, Ltd., 426 S. 
Linden Ave, Miamisburg, Ohio 45332. 


WHERE space is at a premium, Howe’s new 
two- or three-position study unit provides means 
for individual, self-paced instruction despite 
lack of floor space. The 28" x 18" position can 
be easily wired for use as a listening station. 
It is constructed of 12-ply hardwood, with desk 
top surfaced in "desert glow" and side panels 
in autumn walnut plastic laminate (back panel 
is formed by the wall of the room). Side panels 
are 18^ high, extending 6" beyond the desk 
surface. А 9".deep bookshelf extends the full 
width of the unit. The two-position unit fits into 
any 56” stretch of wall space, and the three- 
position, any 84" space. Available options are 
projector tab; projection screen; 110-volt dual 
outlet; and 8-watt, 12” fluorescent light. The 
wall-mounted carrel is a product of Howe Fold- 
ing Furniture, Inc., 360 Lexington Ave., New 
York 10017. 


BOOK handling and reshelving speeded up by 
Demco's new three-shelf bcok truck; 135 books 
can be loaded at one time. Made of all-welded 
tubular steel construction and sound insulated 
shelves with 4” ball bearing swivel rubber cas- 





THE BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR THE CITY OF TORONTO 
CANADA 


CHIEF LIBRARIAN 


Education Centre Library 
$16,992-$19,671 
The Education Centre Library is a well-established Special Library Information Service 
Centre combining Reference, Documentation, and Technical Services functions serving a large 
community with 185 public and secondary school libraries which are moving toward the Re- 
source Centre concept. Applicants should have professional library training and have had library 
and administrative experience; be able to provide creative leadership; be knowledgeable about 


the media which constitute modern communication and information services, an 


perceptive 


about the generation and movement of information. School experience an asset but not essential. 

Duties include: 
Administration of a total information service. centre, including book selection, planning, staff- 
ing, in-service training, budget, etc. (Current library budget exceeds $1,000,000 annually) 
Advising school administrators on the planning of school library resource centres. 
Advising on budgets for school libraries. 
ІВМ 360 computer services available. 


~ Send resumes to: 


Miss G. M. Fatt, Assistant Superintendent of Secondary Schools, 
Toronto Board of Education, 155 College Street, 
Toronto 2B, Ontario, CANADA. 


Graham M. Gore, Director of Education - 





Ying L. K. Hope, Chairman 
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ters. Ávailable in medium gray or light tan 
baked enamel finish. The company also puts out 
"Classic Guideline Plaques" and a Revolving FEDERAL FUNDS... 
Book Carrousel. The plaques feature quotations STATE FUNDS... 

from the words and writings of the world's most 

famous authors, philosophers, and statesmen. In- ENDOWMENT FUNDS ... 
scribed in luninous gold and set in 7” х 7” LOCAL FUNDS... 
walnut frames, individually gift boxed, they are 
priced at 3 for $9.90. Complete list of 39 quo- 


tations is available for immediate shipment. The Whatever funds you're using to buy 
new Revolving Book Carrousel takes up only books, for goodness! sake don't settle 
16 square inches of desk space and holds up to : . А 

20 books. Ít is available in six different styles. for léss than the best in service. Send 
Choose from two finishes, Mediterranean walnut your regular orders, your NDEA or- 
or Salem maple, both made of imported, hand- ders, your special fund orders, to 
rubbed hardwoods. Metal corners have dull satin Campbell and Hall. Your books will: 


finish. 
x — oy be on their way to you promptly. Your 


special shipping and billing instruc- 
tions will be followed to the letter. 
You'll be happy. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
1047 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02117 











Professtonal Librarians 


required by the 
CALGARY PUBLIC SCHOOL BOARD 


The Calgary School Board has an imaginative program for improving library services. Re- 
warding employment is available for Librarians in the following positions: 

CATALOG LIBRARIANS AND GENERAL ASSISTANTS: Requirements 
include a B.L.S. from an accredited library school. Experience desirable. 

SALARY RANGE: $7,000-$9,000 per year. Salary placement is governed by experience. 
SCHOOL LIBRARY CONSULTANTS: Requirements include 2 B.L.S. from an 
accredited library school and eligibility for Alberta teacher certification. Enthusiasm and re- 
sourcefulness to work with school staff is required for program planning involving utiliza- 
tion of library resources. 

SALARY : Commensurate with education and experience in accordance with a collective 
agreement, 

Apply in writing stating qualifications, experience, salary desired and other pertinent employ- 
ment details to: 








Personnel Officer 


CALGARY SCHOOL BOARD 
4127 Street S.W. 
Calgary 1, Alberta 
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LOS ANGELES 
LIBRARIANS 


$624 MO. 24 LIBRARY SCIENCE UNITS + 
NO EXPERIENCE 


$659 MO. 1 YEAR EXPERIENCE OR MASTER 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 


ADVANCE IN A GROWING SYSTEM OFFERING 
WORK IN BRANCHES, SUBJECT DEPARTMENTS, 
TECHNICAL SERVICES AND CHILDREN’S WORK. 


Immediate job offers without visits to Los An- 
geles. Seniors apply now for placement before 


graduation. 


Call Mr. Lujan (213) 622-3088 for information 
or write to Personnel Department, Room 100, 
111 E. First St, Los Angeles, California 90012. 









WORK IN NEW YORK CITY 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY has immediate 
openings for indexers and catalogers on the 
following book and periodical indexes: 


ART INDEX 

BIOLOGICAL & AGRICULTURAL INDEX 
CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX 
STANDARD CATALOG 


INDEXER: Position requires assigning subject 
headings to articles in current journals after 
initlal training. Subject background essential. 


CATALOGER: Position requires cataloging and 
classifying material for all age groups. Ex- 
perience helpful. 


Salary will depend on qualifications and ex- 
perience and will be reviewed annually. Many 
Company benefits such as vacations, sick pay, 
pensions, Blue Cross, Blue Shield, Major Medi- 
cal, ек. 5 days, 35-hour-week. 


Send resume and inquiries fo: 


Office of Personnel Administration 
The H. W. Wilson Company 


950 University Avenue 
Bronx, New York 10452 


en >: 
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Classified 


Advertisements 





Rates: $7.50 a printed line; ALA Members, $1. Please state 
whether you are an ALA member when placing your ad- 
vertisement. Copy receipt and cancellation deadline: six 
weeks preceding date of issue. If voucher forms are re- 
quired, submit them with duplicate copy of our invoice to 
the Classified Department. Invoices issued after publication 
date; prepayment not accepted. 


Advertisers—please check your ads! We'd like to check each 
Want Ad to make sure it is printed just the way you want it 
but in such a fast, large volume operation it just isn't possi- 
ble. Each ad is carefully proofread, of course, but still an 
error can occur in content or clicssification. 

If you find an error in your od, and if you notify us 
immediately after its initial publication, we'll be responsible 
for correction. But, if error continues after first publication 
and we are not notified of the error immediately, the re- 
sponsibility is yours. 


FOR SALE 


INTERNATIONAL Congresses cre one of our specialties. 
Foreign books and periodicals, current and out-of-print. 
Albert J. Phiebig, Box 325, White Plains, NY. 

OUT-OF-PRINT, Colonial "'outof-print" Book Service, 
inc., specialists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indexes (Granger: Essay & General Litera- 
ture, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biography, Lamont, Speech, 
еїс.]. ‘Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St., New York 10003, 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation and key 
to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign language classics, 
Interlinear Editions; Caesar's Gallic Wars, Cicero's Ora- 
tions, or Virgil's Aeneid. Each $3.75. Write for free cata- 
log of other translations. Translation Publishing Co., P.O. 
Box 34, Eastchester, NY 10709. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles stocked. 
Sets, files, back issues. Canner's ALA Dept., Boston 
02120. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, Eastern, Western, 
and Midwestern, London editiens, Monthly—$10 yr. Cumv- 
lated (6 mos. & annual}—$15. Annuals 1960 thru 1968— 
$10 ea. INDEX, 1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, OR 97330. 


AMERICAN Citizens Handbook. Sixth edition revised and 
enlarced, edited by Joy Eler Morgan, now ready. $6 c 
copy, with discounts for quantity orders. Order from Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W.. Washington, DC 20036. 


A LIBRARIAN, with money to invest and interested in 
purchasing a prosperous, well-established firm doing busi- 
ness on an international bosis in the library field. Present 
owner ready fo retire. Write В-481. 
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“OCCUPATIONS Filing РІап'' by Wilma Bennett, new, re- 
vised edition now available from the Interstate Printers 
and Publishers, inc., Danville, illinois 61832, at $14.95 
for the book listing the headings + the set of labels for 
481 fields of work and 633 see references for use on your 
own folders to organize and service your unbound occu- 
pational information. 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. Largest and 
best selections anywhere. Please send us your list of Du- 
plicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Services, Inc., Se- 
rial Dept., 56 E. 13 St., New York 10003. 

UNION and Labour Speakers Handbook (Australian). How 
to avoid unemployment, etc. Bound $2, paperback $1.60 
to Bala Press, Bala, М. Wales, United Kingdom. 

BOOKS locoted for you. Any out-of-print title. Free search- 
ing. Never on obligotion to buy any book. We will lo- 
cate 1 or 1000 books for you. Write Brainard Book Co., 
Box 444AL, La Grange, IL 60525. 

EXCLUSIVE wont lists get prompt attention, wide search, 
reasonable prices from International Bookfinders, Inc., 
Box 3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, CA 90212. 

BOOKMOBILE. Gerstenslager. Ford 6 cyl., 152 h.p. engine 
& chassis, 20’, 1700 volume. 21,000 miles, 3 years old, 
excellent condition. Aluminum body panels. Fiberglass 
reinforced plastic stepwells & front body panel. Birch 
shelves, 1 desk, 2 seats, 2 patron doors. Fully insulated, 
underside rustproofed, spare tire & wheel. Cream & ma- 
toon exterior finish. Available now. Picture on request. 
Will accept best offer over $5000. County Library, County 
Building, Muskegon, МІ 49440. 

BACK dote magazines. Over 2,000,000 in stock. Send your 
want lists. Ne catalog. Est. 1932. Midtown Magazines, 
Inc., Box 934-AL, Maywood, NJ 07607; tel. (NYC): 
212-993-6579. 

COMPUTER program for book ordering, designed for li- 
brary use. Suitable for centralized purchasing or whole- 
salers. For specifications write David P. Perry, Pres., Аи- 
tomatic Information Dispatching Systems. Inc., 57 Forest 
Hill Rd., West Orange, NJ. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CATALOGER. Woman, over 20 years experience in univer- 
sity, special, & public libraries, desires change. Good lin- 
guist: French, German, italian, Spanish. Prefers academic 
library in mountain states. Write B-468-W. 

CATALOGER or specialist in Latin American material, 
male, 25. Library science degree from an Argentine uni- 
versity in 1967. 5 years experience, technical and refer- 
ence services. Write B-473-W. 

CATALOGER, male, age 30; MLS; MA [French literature], 
10 years study French, 6 Spanish, 2 German, 3 Russian; 8 
months residence in France; 3 years experience univer- 
sity cataloging, Dewey and LC. Seeks permanent 
9-month-a-year or Y-time position in USA or Canada. 
Available fall 1968. Write Ken Morris, 1512 W. Bradley 
Av., Apt. C, Peoria, IL 61606. 

QUALIFIED woman librarian, over 20 yeazs experience in 
university, special, & public libraries to relocate. Linguist: 
French, German, Italian, Spanish. Dry climate. Write B- 
475-W. 

DIPLOMAT'S widow, graduate librarian, accredited school, 
experienced reference and other work, seeks public library 
position in congenial community. Write B-477-W. 

LIBRARY director, MALS from ALA-accredited university, 
more than 2 years experience, seeks administrative posi- 
tion as head of regional, public, or small college library. 
Credentials (resume and references) furnished. Write B- 
479-W. 

WOMAN, 23 years experience in medical and chemical ii- 
braries; with certificate in library techniques, wishes a 
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position as library technician in or near the Washington, 
D.C. area. Write B-480-W. 

CHILDREN'S librarian with 5th-year degree in library sci- 
ence and 26 years of experience desires position in small 
library. Prefers a free hand and pleasant surroundings; 
likes children. Write B-480-W. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Worldwide 


PASSAGE to Indial Assist in your country's development. 
The central librory of the Indian Institute of 
Technology/Konpur needs indian librarians with Ameri-. 
can library education and experience. 1IT/Kanpur is as- 
sisted by U.S. Government funds and 10 leading U.S. ed- 
ucational institutions. The НТ/К central library, in collab- 
oration with Purdue University Libraries, already has 
nearly 100,000 volumes. The librarian (scale Rs 
1100-1600 -+ allowances} will be a member of the ocd» 
demic senate. The scale for deputy librarian is Rs 
700-1250. Benefits include return transportation to India. 
Airmail resume outlining academic qualifications, profes- 
sional experience, publications, and names and addresses 
of 3 references familiar with your professional achieve- 
ments to E. С. Subbarao, Dean of Faculties, Indian Insti- 
tute of Tecknology/Kanpur, Kalyanpur Campus, Kanpur, 
U.P., India. 

WESTERN Australian Institute of Technology Library and 
Department of Library Studies. Inquiries are invited from 
qualified greduate librarians interested in the prospects 
for experience or permanent employment in Australia. The 
Western Australian Institute of Technology is a newly es- 
tablished tertiary institution, with a present faculty of 
over 200 and o student enrollment of 3600, teaching in 
the areas of applied science, engineering, architecture, 
art, commerce, and general studies. À major $2 million 
library is being planned for the focal site of the 230-acre 
campus in a new suburb of Perth, the state capital. In 
1970 it is expected that а department of library studies 
will commence teaching, for both a first and postgraduate 
qualifications. Western Australia, the California of the 
southern hemisphere, is a state on the move. The institute 
aims to develop the most modern systems for tertiary 
education with a major emphasis on library services. The 
librarian, Мг. G. G. Allen, M.A. {Охоп.), will be happy to 
provide information on forthcoming opportunities in the 
Institute Library or the Department of Library Studies. 
Write to the Western Australian Institute of Technology, 
Hayman Road, Bentley, Western Australia. 

DEPARTMENT of Sociology. Assistant lecturer/lecturer. Can- 
didates must possess a good honors degree and/or a 
higher degree and teaching experience in the fields of 
sociology, social anthropology or social psychology. Salary 
scales: Lecturer, £N1,200 X £75-£N1,650; £N1,725 X 
£75-£N2,175. Assistant lecturer, EN950 X £50-£1,100, or 
if over 28 or holding a higher degree, £N1,050 X £50- 
£N1,150. Point of entry in each case depends on qualifica- 
tions and experience. 20% supplementation of basic 
salaries {generally free of income tax) payable to U.K. 
staff. Appointments tenable (i) on fixed terms not normally 
exceeding 4 years of (ii) till retiring age of 60. Biennial 
leave passages, with a grant for local travel in the inter- 
vening years, return family passages, children's, car, and 
first appointment allowances, superannuation, subsidized 
accommodation. Detailed application (6 copies] naming 
3 referees by October 30, 1968, to the Registror, Ahmadu 
Bello University, Zaria, or the Inter-University Council for 
Higher Education Overseas, 33 Bedford Place, London 
W.C.1. Further particulars are obtainable by direct corre- 
spondence with the acting head of the department of 
sociology. 
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| Academic Library 

Administrátion 

UNDERGRADUATE librarian, $10,000-$12,000, depending 
on qualifiections. Miami University, founded in 1809, has 
ап enrollment of 11,000 and a library of over 500,000 
volumes and offers accredited doctorates in 8 subjects. 
Oxford is a sylvan university town near Hueston Woods 
state park and 35 miles northwest of Cincinnati. Apply to 
John Weatherford, Assoc. Dir. & Univ. Ln., Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, OH 45056. 

SOCIAL science librarian. А new position. To head up a 
newly established social science division at the fastest 
growing university library in western Michigan. We are 
interested in an imaginative working administrater-bibliog- 
rapher, wko can develop collections, deal with faculty 
and students, and able to train supporting staff, This is 
an opportunity to work in a unique public service area. 
Plenty of room for creative and imaginative ideas to be 
introduced. Faculty rank and faculty status. Sa'ary open 

“апа competitive. Generous fringe benefits. Kalamazoo is 
a pleasant city and a cultural center itself. Has excellent 
freeway connections in all directions and is 2 hours driv- 
ing time from such major cities as Detroit and Chicago. 
Please send your application and curriculum vitae or call 
Peter Spyers-Duran, Dir. of Ls., Western Michigan Uni- 
versity, Kalamazoo, MI 49001; tel.: 616-383-1847. 

LIBRARY automation and systems specialist to coordinate 
the automation developmental activities at the University 
of Colorado Libraries. Projects presently under woy are 
circulation and reserve, accounting, and other technical 
services activities. Experience: Library systems work, 2 
years, familiarity with computer systems necessary; pro- 
gramming experience desirable but not absolutely essen- 
tial. Benefits: Salary range $13,000-$16,000, depending 
on experience; faculty status, TIAA-Cref retirement pro- 
gram, sick leave, month vacation, eligibility for faculty 
fellowships, transportation paid to one professional meet- 
ing each year. Contact Richard M. Dougherty, Assoc. Dir. 
of Ls., University of Colorado, Boulder 80302. 


Multiple 


LAW Library. New positions open for experienced librari- 

“ans {public services, documents, serials, cataloging). Ex- 
perience in a law library not required. We offer an op- 
portunity to specialize. Liberal salary and benefits. Pleas- 
ant community. For more information, write Richard G. 
Hutchins, Dir., Library, University of lowa, lowa City. 
52240. 

MICHIGAN, University of, Ann Arbor. Experienced gradu- 
ate librarians: 1) Descriptive & subject cataloger (includ- 
ing classifying), descriptive and subject cataloging of mi- 
crofilm copies of books in Shori-Title Catalogue of Books 
. . . 1475-1640 (half time]; classifies and assigns subject 
headings to books in subject fields and European 
languages where competent (half-time), beginning 
$8000-$9000; 2) subject cataloger & classifier in subject 
fields and European languages where competent; 5 years 
of professional library experience required, preferably in- 
cluding 2 years of subject cataloging experience; begin- 
ning $10,200-$11,600. Apply to Marjorie M. Tompkins, 
Pers., University Library. The University of Michigan is an 
equal opportunity employer. 

ASSISTANT director—MSLS -]- 5 years unive:sity admin- 

istrative experience. Coordinates department heads of tech- 

nical, public, and special services, liaison with faculty; $11,- 

700-$15,900. Head, public services deportment—MSLS + 

4 years university administrative experience. Coordinates the 

activities of 15 subject area libraries; $10,100-$13,700. Phys-- 

ics librarian—MSLS -{- subject discipline background re- 

lated to the sciences; some professional and university li- 

brary experience preferred; $8800-$11,200. Catalogers—MSLS 


or equivalent experience Facility in some European lan- 

guages, especially German is desired. Salary open, de- 

pending on qualifications. 35-hour week, 4 weeks vacation, 

TIAA 17 paid holidays, free tuition for dependents for full- 

time employees who register as full-time students, family 

allowance and other benefits. Contact Lloyd F. Wagner, 

Dir, Catholic University of America Libraries, Washington, 

DC 20017. 

OHIO—-professional personnel with experience needed to 
head acquisitions, cataloging, serials. Expanding academic 
program with increasing emphosis on research and area 
redevelopment. Accredited doctorates in 16 subjects to be 
increased to 19 by 1970. Enroflment of 17,000. 500,000 
volumes, Changing to LC. Salary open. Life and major 
medical insurance, public employees retirement, 24 days 
vacation, 15 days sick leave {cumulative to 120]. No teach- 
ing duties. Original monographic and serials catalogers 
needed. Salary open. Ohio University (situated in the hills 
of SE Ohio) is a fast-growing, state-assisted university. 
New library building opens December 1968. Write Frances 
Edwards, Pers. Ln., Ohio University Library, Athens, OH 
45701. 


Services 

SCIENCE librarian. Oakland University requires a science li- 
brarian who will be responsible for science reference ser- 
vices, will assist in the selection and building of the sci- 
ence collection, and will maintain liaison with science 
faculty. A bachelor's degree with а science concentration 
ond a master's degree in librarianship from an ac- 
credited school are required. The salary range is 
$8500-$10,000, depending on education and experience. 
Kresge Library is located 25 miles from Detroit in beauti- 
ful surroundings. Send resume to W. Royce Butler, Univ. 
Ln., Oakland University, Rochester, MI 48063. 

REFERENCE librarian. Professional degree required, some 
experience desirable. Salary open, depending on back- 
ground. Faculty rank and privileges. State teachers retire- 
ment, social security, group insurance. Month vacation. 
New building, rapidly growing collection reclossifying to 
LC. In heart of recreational areas. Position open now. 
Apply with credentials to Director of Libraries, State Uni- 
versity, Bozeman, MT 59715. 

CATALOGER, $7600 and up, depending on qualifications. 
Miami University, founded in 1809, has ап enrollment of 
11,000 and a library of over 500,000 volumes and offers 
accredited doctorates in 8 subjects. Oxford is a sylvan 
vniversity town near Hueston Woods state park and 35 
miles northwest of Cincinnati, Apply to John Weather- 
ford, Assoc. Dir. & Univ. Ln., Miami University, Oxford, 
OH 45056. 

REFERENCE assistont: 1 year position available. MLS pre- 
ferred. Minimum $6200. Faculty status, 4 weeks vacation, 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield, major medical, life insurance, and 
other fringe benefits. Would consider making this half- 
fime position for graduate student in Chicago-area li- 
brary school. Apply William R. Lonsberg, Dir. of Ls., 
Roosevelt University, 430 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
60605; tel.: 312 WA 2-3580. 

ASSISTANT reference librarian in rapidly expanding state 
college of northweslern Pennsylvania. Requirements: MLS 
from accredited library school -l- 10 hours, minimum 4 
years experience. Academic rank. Salary for academic 
year $8400-$13,680; possible summer employment. Apply 
to Saul Weinstein, Hamilton Library, Edinboro State Col- 
lege, Edinboro, PA 16412. 


Technical Processing 
CATALOGER needed at Middlebury College to direct re- 
classification of collection of 170,000 volumes from 
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Dewey to LC. Some recataloging alse involved. Experi- 
ence in LC classification essential, also good knowledge 
of cataloging principles; knowledge of modern foreign 
languages desirable. Usual benefits; generous vacation. 
For further information write J. R. McKenna, Ln., Middle- 
bury College Library, Middlebury, VT 05753. 

SLAVIC cataloger with several years of cataloging experi- 
ence, preferably including experience in cataloging 
Slavic materials, to perform descriptive and subject cata- 
loging and classification for Slavic language books on 
serials, $9000-$10,200 a year. Apply to Marjorie M. 
Tompkins, Pers., University of Michigan Library, Ann 
Arbor 48104. University of Michigan is an equal opportu- 
nity employer, 

ASSISTANT cataloger (with some work in reference} in lib- 
eral arts college library located in beautiful and historic 
rural setting near eastern metropolitan centers. Partici- 
pant in active 10-college library cooperative program. 
5th-year library degree. Salary depends on qualifications 
and experience. Attractive fringe benefits. Apply Mrs. Lil- 
lian Н, Smoke, Ln., Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, РА 
17325. 

CATALOG librarian wanted for rapidly growing research 
collection (now totalling 5000 volumes} in vocational and 
technical education. Responsible for all original cataloging 
(LC printed cords are used when possible), for training 
and supervision of nonprofessionals. Challenging oppor- 
tunity to assist in evolving cataloging policies and pro- 
cedures designed to meet special needs of users. [s responsi- 
ble to the research librarian. Graduate libra-y degree, 
cataloging experience required. Salary open. Position in- 
cludes full fringe benefits, e.g., major medical and life 
insurance. Send personal resume to Mrs. Celianna Wil- 
son, Info. Servs. Coor., Center for Vocational & Technical 
Education, Ohio State University, 980 Kinnear Rd., Colum- 
bus 43212. 

BRIDGEPORT University. There is a cataloging position 
open on the librory staff. А 5th-year ALA-accredited school 
degree is required. The salary is open, depending on edu- 
cation and experience. There are attractive retirement 
and insurance plans, including TIAA, Blue Cross, and major 
medical. Month vacation. Contact Lewis Ice, Ln., University 
of Bridgeport Library, 303 University Av., Bridgeport, CT 
06602; tel.: 203-366-3611, Ext. 240. 

CATALOGER-— small liberal arts college in tradition-minded 
city of 30,000 in eastern North Carolina. Campus lo- 
cated in residential area 4 blocks from downtown busi- 
nesses. ldeal for nondrivers and bikeriders. Conservative 
student body of 1500; 800 residents, 700 computers. Library 
of 60,000 volumes, adding 4000 volufes a year. 5th-year 
degree + 2 years cataloging experience in college li- 
brary. Faculty rank and all student holidays. Position 
available now. Write О. W. Coefield, Ln., Atlantic 
Christian College, Wilson, NC 27893. à 


Government Library 


$12,000 +, depending on qualifications and experience. 
This position hos, as its major areas of responsibility, the 
acquisitioning, cataloging, and programming for reference 
services for the entire program of the technical library, 
which provides technical information to personnel of the 
Research and Development/Technology Directorates and 
other departments of the Naval Ordnance Station. Quali- 
fications: Applicants must have a comprehensive knowledge 
of library science. Broad experience with technical reports 
literature and management of these items is also desired. 
Familiarity with current trends in the use and storage of 
microfilmed documents is essential. Career Civil Service 
position with full benefits. Send application to Charles R. 
Holman, indusirial Relations Office, Naval Ordnance Sta- 
tion, Indian Head, Maryland 20640. For more information, 
call Mr. Holman, collect at 301-743-5511, Ext. 206. An 
equal opportunity employer. 


Services s 
OREGON Stcte Library opening. Oregon has need of an 


experienced reference research specialist (librarian 3) in 
the science and technology field to help the state library 
meet the challenge of building, maintaining, and making 
available a collection that will support informed govern- 
ment in the conduct of its affairs. Additionally, this refer- 
ence librarian supervises selection of supplementary 
materials, in the science and technology field, for other 
libraries and individuals without library service. Position 
requirements: MLS degree, diplomatic public relations 
sense, knowledge of accepted library administration, 
practices, and techniques, and 2 years of professional li- 
brary experience, preferably in science and technology. 
Salary $8040-$9720, depending on qualifications. Apply 
Oregon State Librory, Salem 97310; tel.: 503-364-2171, Ext. 
308. 


LIBRARIAN 1V. Sclary range $9900-$12,780. 6 years ex- 


perience, preferably in academic, public, or state library 
agency. Degree from AlA-accredited library school. To 
coordinate activities under Title III, LSCA, and to super- 
vise professional and semiprofessional staff involved in 
reference, bibliography, and acquisitions at the state 
agency level. A civil service agency. Usual fringe bene- 
fits. Apply Personnel Officer, West Virginia Library Com- 
mission, 2004 Quarrier St., Charleston, WV 25311. 


LIBRARIAN Н: $8040-$10,440. Reference service for state 


agency including work with teletype network. Work with 
state agency collection under the supervision of librarian 
IV who is coordinator for activities under Title HI, LSCA. 
2 years experience. Each additional 6 months of experience 
qualifies for an additional step in pay grade. Degree 
from ALA-accredited library school. A civil service agency. 
Usual fringe benefits. Apply Personnel Officer, West Vir- 
ginia Library Commission, 2004 Quarrier St., Charleston, 
WV 25311. 


Technical Processing 
LIBRARIAN Ш: $8040-$10,440. Cataloger. 2 years experi- 


Administration 
ASSISTANT director, technical services division, Oregon 


State Library, librarion 5. Located in Salem, ccpital city 
of 67,000 midst scenic, rolling hills anc abundance of 
Oregon's Willamette Valley. Opportunity for professional 
growth and challenge in important position as assistant 
to technical services director and with primary responsi- 
bility for work of an active documents/serials section. 
Builds documents collection and does consultant work 
with Oregon's state depository libraries. Assists in plon- 
ning for automation of serials. Qualifications: MLS de- 
gree and 4 years of experience, including work with doc- 
uments. Salary: $9120-$10,980, depending on qualifica- 
tions. Apply to Oregon State Library, Salem 97310. 
LIBRARIAN (administration). Immediate cpening. Salary 
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ence. Degree from AlA-accredited library school. To 
work with state agency collector and under supervision of 
librarian IV, coordination for activities under Title III, 


LSCA. A civil service agency. Usual fringe benefits. Apply | 


Personnel Office. West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 
Quarrier St. Charleston, WV 25311. Е 


Public Library 


Administration 
ASSISTANT library director: in a progressive community of 


40,000, located in the NY metropolitan area. 35-hour 
week, 3 weeks vacation, and other general fringe bene- 
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fts. MLS required, with ability to write, develop pro- 
grams, and capoble of handling administrative duties. 
Salary open. Apply to Henry Thomas, Free Public Library, 
10-01 Fair Lawn Av., Fair Lawn, NJ 07410. 

HEAD librarian for growing Chicago Suburb of 15,000. 
Present stoff includes full-time children's librarian. Op- 
portunity to assist in building-expansion program from 
the beginning. Salary open, usual benefits, degree re- 
quired. Write B-445. 

LIBRARY administrator, with MSLS degree and experience. 
University community of 36,000 part of metropolitan area 
of 150,000 in heart of summer and winter sports and vo- 
cation country. Head library staff of 10, book budget 
$13,000, annual circulation 208,000. Liberal fringe bene- 
fits including hospitalization, insurance, retirment, sick 
leave, month vacation. Starting salary $9000. Apply Per- 
sonnel Committee, Public Library Board, 1204 Hammond 
Av., Superior, WI 54880. 

HEAD librarian, MLS degree from ALA-accredited school re- 
quired. Growing community of 32,000. High, dry climate. 
Send resume, salary requirements. Expansion program in 
the planning. Apply Mrs. Alan Antweil, Public Library, 
Hobbs, NM 88240. 

COUNTY librarian for Northern California, 70 miles north 
of Sacramento. To administer Butte County Library with 
headquarters in Oroville, serving 80,000 people :hrough 8 
branches, Z stations, and a bookmobile. 140,000 volumes, 
500,000 circulation. Operating budget $310,000; $70,000 
for books. Will participate in new North Sacramento 
Valley Library Cooperative System for which Butte County 
Library will be a' reference center. Qualifications: library 
degree from AlA-accredited school, 5 years increasingly 
responsible library experience, county librorion's certifi- 
cate [or prospect of acquiring one within 6 months of 
appointment}. Salary: $997-$1087. Apply: Clifton Mickel- 
son, County Administration Office, Court House, Oroville, 
CA 95965. 

HEAD of children's department. Serving a city of 50,000 
within easy access to the cultural centers of Lansing, Ann 
Arbor, Detroit, Toledo. 5th-year library school degree re- 
quired. Starting salary $7627. Retirement, social security, 
sick leave, vacation, hospitalization. Apply Mr. Clare Н. 
Sergeant, Dir., Public Library, Jackson, MI 49201. 

WANTED: city librarion to direct, supervise, plan, orga- 
nize, and coordinate all library activities for a city of 
40,000 population. Requirements: graduation from a li- 
brary school of recognized standing -+ several years of 
professional experience. Virginia certification desirable. 
Salary range $7758-$9942. Fringe benefits. Apply to 
Drawer 1, Room 205, City Hall, Petersburg, VA 23803. 

HEAD librarian, county seat of 10,500 seeks qualified enthu- 
siastic librarian. Attractive library, retirement, 4 weeks 
vacation, 15 days sick leave. Salary in accordance with 
experience, Write Marvin Humphrey, Pres., Champaign 
County Library Board, Urbana, OH 43078. 

HEAD librarian. MLS degree, with or without experience. 
Library serves a progressive county seat town of 13,500 
in north zentral Indiana, with unusual cultural and recre- 
ational facilities. Expansion program and remodeling or 
new building in planning. Salary open. Apply Mrs. Carl 
Schmalzried, 1342 Pike St., Wabash, IN 46992. 

GAINESVILLE, Florida, the university city has a career po- 
sition open for a librarian 11 to be head of technical 
processes department, Requires library science degree 
with some professional experience. Salary range 
$6781-$8237 annually. Salary plan now under review. 
Starting salary based on qualifications. Outstandiny em- 
ployee benefits. Area offers wonderful year-round living 
conditions with a great variety of cultural and recre- 
ationa! facilities. Write R. C. Corriveau, Pers. Dir., City 
Hall, Gainesville, FL 32601. 

SUPERVISOR of technical processes, assistant director 11. 


Western New York Library System, with headquarters in 
Niagara Falls, needs an experienced, competent adminis- 
frator to supervise the cataloging and processing of li- 
brary materials, + a Union Catalog for its 19 member 
libraries ond contracting libraries, including both a uni- 
versity and a local college. Requirements: 4 years of sat- 
isfactory professional experience in a library of recog- 
nized standing, 3 years of which shall have been in the 
field of technical processing, acquired after the issuance 
of the professional certificate, and 5 years of college 
training in a college or university recognized by the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, 1 year of which must 
have been professional library training in a recognized 
library school; or any equivalent combination of experi- 
ence and training sufficient to indicate ability to do the 
work. Salary range $12,000-$13,€00 in 5 steps. Full hos- 
pitalization paid, 23 days vacation, sick leave, New York 
State retirement, social security, 35-hour work week. For 
further information write J. W. Hurkett, Dir., Мода Li- 
brary System, 2510 Seneca Av., Niagara Falls, NY 14305. 

SERVICE-conscious librarian, with initiative, to head cata- 
loging department. City of 43,000, 35 miles north of Bos- 
fon, near seashore and mountains. New building to open 
in the fall of '68. LS degree required. $6800-$8000. 
Write Robert J. Vigeant, Ln., Public Library, Haverhill, 
MA 01830. 

PUBLIC library director for pleasant, cultured university 
community. Progressive, elected library board. Building 
program: consultant reported, architect retained. 1968 
salary, $7500; 1969 salary range, $8500-$9500. 5th-year 
LS degree or equivalent experience required. Send re- 
sume to Public Library, 205 Broadway, Normal, IL 61761. 

FRIENDLY town, cooperative board of trustees, congenial 
staff offer challenging opportunity to individual as head 
librarian to exercise initiative and energy in developing 
28,000-volume library into expanding vital part of com- 
munity. Library and bookmobile serve county of 30,000. 
$40,000 budget. Member regional system. 4 full-time 
nonprofessional staff members. L3 degree -|- some experi- 
ence preferred. Maturity an asset. Salary depends on 
qualifications. Write Thomas A. Young, Pres., Board of 
Trustees, Graves County Public Library, 6 & College St., 
Mayfield, KY 40266. 

DIRECTOR for public library in rapidly growing Chicago 
suburb with population of 27,000. Library statistics: 
37,000 books, 225,000 circulation, 30-member stoff, 
$164,000 budget. Needed: on energetic and far-sighted 
individual to supplement and carry through a program 
for a new library building and fo develop the book col- 
lection. Qualifications: degree from an accredited library 
school and some administrative or supervisory experience. 
Salary: $10,000 or higher, based on education and ex- 
perience. Forward credentials to: Mrs. Mabel Eilering, 
Sec., Public Library, 291 N. Marion, Palatine, IL 60067. 

CHILDREN'S librarian. Capable of full charge of children's 
room in a beautiful, centrally located city of 28,000. 
Starting salary based on qualifications. Ranges now from 
$6516-$8724 (expected to increase by 10/1 to $6840-$9156). 
MLS & U.S, citizenship required. Apply to City Librarian, 
Public Library, Lodi, CA 95240. 

HEAD librarian: Opportunity to gain experience planning 
new million dollar main library building. Excellent retire- 
ment plan, month vacation, cther benefits including liv- 
ing 30 minutes from St. Louis, Mo. Graduate degree re- 
quired. Send resume stating salary desired to Mrs. Paul 
H. Buxton, Pers. Chmn., Hayner Public Library, 40] State 
St., Alton, IL 62002. 

LIBRARY director. Central Library Ramapo-Catskill System 
serving 4 counties. 60 miles north of NYC in proximity of 
major colleges and universities. Book collection 100 thou- 
sand, microform collection. Staff of 7 professional, 20 
clerical/PT. Additional: facilities and staff expansion con- 
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templated. Active involvement in community relations, ex- 
pansion of library services and building program. Salary 
$12,000-$14,000, depending on experience. Benefits in- 
clude 4 weeks vacation, paid pension. liberal sick leave. 
MLS + 6 years experience. Certified or eligible for NYS 
professional certificate. Apply Personnel Officer, Board of 
Education, 98 Grand St., Newburg, NY 12559. 
DIRECTOR, Elko County Library. $7500-$8466. Supervises 
service program, 3-county area, comprising 27,000 square 
miles, 17,000 populations, NE Nevado. Responsible for 
planning total service programs, project development. 
MLS, 3 years practical library experience, 1 year admin- 
istration preferred. Contact Mrs. Ruthe Gallagher, P.O. 
Box 752, Elko, NV 89801; tel.: 702-738-3948. 

CITY librarian: Artistic, literate community 15 minutes from 
San Francisco requires enthusiastic experienced library di- 
rector to develop community library service. New library 
in planning stage. Accredited library degree required. 
Usual benefits provided. Salary $745-$905. Send resume 
to George M. Patterson, City Mgr., City of Sausalito, 
Sausalito, СА 94965. 

HEAD librarian to supervise library for growing community 
of 23,000. Duties include budgeting, training of person- 
nel. Selection and classification of materials, public rela- 
tions, coordination with other departments and govern- 
mental agencies, Degree in library science from an ac- 
credited school and experience in a supervisory capacity. 
Salary $8000. New building and excellent fringe benefits. 
Send resume to or contact Barry L. Holcomb, Dir. of 
Pers., Riviera Beach City Hall, 2214 Avenue E, Riviera 
Beach, FL 33403. 

ASSISTANT library director. Central Library Ramapo-Cat- 
skill System serving 4 counties. 60 miles north of NYC in 
proximity of major colleges and universities. Book collec- 
tion 100 thousand, microform collection. Staff of 7 
professional, 20 clerical/PT. Additional facilities and staff 
expansion contemplated. Active involvement in community 
relations, expansion of library services and building pro- 
gram. Salary $10,050-$12,550, depending on experience. 
Benefits include 4 weeks vacation, paid pension, liberal 
sick leave. MLS -|- 6 years experience. Certified or eligi- 
ble for NYS professional certificate. Apply Personnel Di- 
rector, Board of Education, 98 Grand St., Newburgh, NY 
12550. 

CHIEF of central! reader services. Supervisor of all public 
services in the central library. Reference, reader service 
circulation, childrens’ room, and special collections, (doc- 
uments, Delawareana, business services, etc.}. А new po- 
sition, reorganizing for growth of a system with 4 
branches, 2 bookmobiles; several new branches antici- 
pated and remodeling of the central library in the near 
future. Staff of 10 professionals with clerical help. Salary 


starts at $10,198 with annual 5% increments. MIS +5 . 


years postgraduate experience including some administra- 
tive background in public services. Usual fringe benefits, 
paid Blue Cross-Blue Shield, sick leave, 4 weeks vacation, 
retirement plan. Apply Assistant Director, Wilmington In- 
stitute Free Library and New Castle County Free Library, 
10 & Market Sts., Wilmington, DE 19801. 

CITY librarian for excellent library in community of 6800. 
Salary open. Library degree required. Paid hospitaliza- 
tion and life insurance. Contributory retirement. Apply to 
Robert Reed, Pres., Marshall Public Library Board, 111 E. 
Mansion St., Marshall, M1 49068. 

T. B. SCOTT Free Library, Merrill, Wisconsin 54452, seeks 
candidate for position of chief librarian. New library ad- 
dition ready. MLS required. Salary гспде dependent 
on qualifications and experience. Apply W. А. Meyer, 
Pres. 


. LIBRARY director wanted for town of 20,000 located be- 


tween Philadelphia and New Jersey shore. Require N.J. 
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certification, New, air-conditioned library. Salary negoti- 
able. Apply F. B. Bogle, Supt. of Schs., Board of Edu- 
cation, Millville, NH. 

LIBRARIAN wantedl Westmont, Illinois, a village of 8000 
population, 20 miles west of Chicago, offers position for 
а full-time librarian immediately. Contact Е. S. Maier, 21 
М. Cass Westmont, IL 60559. 

HEAD librarian, public library in fast-growing S. Florida 
community. Recent professional survey. Opportunity to de- 
velop programs. Salary dependent on qualifications. Write 
J. Garvey, Martin County Public Library, 701 E. Ocean BI., 
Stuart, FL 33494. 

INTERESTING & diversified! Position now available dealing 
with all phases of public library development. Position of- 
fers rewarding work in areas of in-service training, work- 
shops and institutes, and contacts with trustees, govern- 
mental officials, and librarians in implementing various 
programs now being initiated by the Connecticut State 
Library. Salary $10,380-$12,660. Excellent fringe benefits. 
For further information contact Samuel Е. Molod, Assoe. 
St. Ln., Division of Library Development, State Library, 
Hartford, CT 06115. 

HEAD libraricn. Beautiful, new, air-conditioned million dol- 
lar building just completed. 29,000 square feet, large meet- 
ing room, plenty of expansion space. New Moroney 
bookmobile on order, due in November. Book budget 
this year $30,000; circulation 114,000. Require MS, 2 years 
relevant experience. Good fringe benefits, 50% TIAA paid, 
4 weeks annual vacation, paid Blue Cross. Salary $11,000- 
$13,000, depending on qualifications. Write President, 
Board of Trustees, Public Library, Newport, RI 02840. i 

LIBRARIAN 1 with BLS, for new regional library, to super- 
vise branch libraries and assist їп promotion and public 
relations; requires much local driving. Challenging pio- 
neer work. Salary $6292-$8926 (appointment at higher 
range for librarian with experience]. Apply Chairman, Box | 
550, Weyburn, Sask., Can. 

BRANCH librarian. Salary $9156-$11,124. Administration 
of the modern Elva L. Haskett branch, with a staff of 7, 
in a growing, progressive library system. Career position 
for the candidate with ideals of creative administration 
and persona! growth in responsibility, Excellent promo- 
tional opportunities and fringe benefits. MLS required. Ap- 
propriate experience highly desirable. Apply to or request 
brochure from Ned Paulionis, City of Anaheim Personnel 
Department, 241 S. Anaheim, Anaheim, СА 92803; tel.: 
714-533-5375. | 

PHILLIPSBURG, New lersey—library director. To adminis- | 
ter entire library operation. Half-million dollar facility. 
An exciting opportunity to develop and direct library 
services to an expanding area within Tocks Island De- 
velopment. NJ Public Library director's certificate required. 
Salary open. Fringe benefits. Apply to С. К. Stueber, Actg. 
Sec., Municipal Building, or call 201-454-8595. 


Multiple | 

RED BANK, New Jersey's brand new library needs addi- 
tional staff: adult, children's, and technical services li- 
brarions. Library science degree and New Jersey certifi- 
cation required. Salary from $6500. Generous fringe ben- 
efits. Apply to Director, 84 W. Front St., Red Bank, NJ 
07701. 

CHILDREN'S librarians. Children's librarian H, first assis- 
tant in children's department requires 2 years of experi- 
ence after library degree. Starting salary $8592-$9456 
with 8 years experience. Maximum of $10,224. Beginning 
children's librarian | with 5 years experience starts at 
$7680-$8208. Maximum of $9456. Increases were ex- 
pected on July 1, 1968. Fringe benefits include $5000 life 
insurance, 20 days vacation, $200 paid toward Blue Cross 
and/or other health insurance. Apply to John A. Oliver, 
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Asst. Dir., Public Library, 1026 E. Kearsley St, Flint, MI 
48502. 

JUNIOR librarians [2 openings] in central library of 
S-county system located in year-round recreation center 
on Loke Champlain, 63 miles from Montreal. 1) Chil- 
dren's librarian, responsible for selection of juvenile 
materials, reader service, and reference work with chil- 
dren, story hours, book talks, service to schools. A new 
position with opportunity to develop creative programs 
and services. 2} General services librarian to engage in 
readers advisory and reference service and other varied 
professional duties. Excellent opportunity for a recent li- 
brary school graduate. Beginning salary for both posi- 
tions, $7000. Usual benefits. MLS and eligibility for New 
York State Provisional certificate. No experience neces- 
sary. Send resumes to Verna L. Pungitore, Dir., Public Li- 
brary, P.O. Box 570, Plattsburgh, NY 12901. 

TWO professional vacancies, assistant library director and 
branch librarian. Assistant should also be able to handle 
“the cataloging. The salary is above $10,000, depending 
on qualifications. The branch librarian's salary starts at 
$8983. These positions offer challenging opportunities in 
a growing community. Excellent fringe benefits, including 
retirement. Send complete resume and reference to Direc- 
tor of Personnel, City Hall Annex, Anchorage, AK 99501. 

YOUNG adult, head, responsible for department in large 
branch; supervise a staff of 2. MLS degree required, + 3 
years experience, $7944-$11,517. Adult services, young 
adult and children’s librarians, MLS degree, 1 year of 
erperience, $7665-$10,585; no experience, $7300. Liberal 
fringe benefits include 24 days of annual leave. 12 days 
of sick leave each year, paid holidays, retirement. Send 
resume to the Personnel Director, Prince George's County 
Memorial Library, 6532 Adelphi Rd., Hyaitsville, MD 
20782. 

LIBRARIANS. World's largest resort city needs 2 profes- 
sional librarians. Pleasant working conditions. Delightful 
Climate. Excellent salary. Write Mrs. M. C. Beda, L. Dir., 
Bayside Library, 936 Independence BL, Virginia Beach, 
УА 23455. 

YOUR interest in professional service and growth can be 
stimulated by employment at the Pawtucket (R.I.} Public 
Tibrary and Regional Library Center. Operations actively 
combine the best of traditional and nontraditional opera- 
tions, are headquartered in a handsome, air-conditioned 
building. Librarians are needed for work with materials 
selection, technical services, bookmobile, and children. 
$6110-$7436. Head of adult services. $7436-$9048. Also 
regional coordinator, to plan and direct services of 
Northern Interrelated Library System. Salary open. Please 
write or call R. W. Robbins, Dir. 

BEGINNING librarians: business & industry, art, music, and 
drama, and general reading departments. Library degree 
but no experience necessary, although courses or back- 
ground in specific subject areas desirable. Salary 
$7680-$8208 with 5 years experience. Maximum of 
$9456. New increased salary scale effective July 1. $5000 
free life insurance, 20 days vacation, $200 toward Blue 
Cross and/or other health insurance. Apply to J. A. 
Oliver, Asst. Dir., Public Library, 1026 E. Kearsley St., 
Flint, M1 48502. 

CHILDREN'S and reference librorions. Immediate ond fu- 
ture opportunities if you have an MLS from an ALA-ac- 
credited school. Annual salary to $8352, depending on 
qualifications. Use of reference checking allows job offer 
by phone. For details write Susonn Williams, Pers. Dept., 
City Administration Building, San Diego 92101. An equal 
opportunity employer. 

LIBRARIANS needed. Enjoy the Blue Ridge Mountains and 
the good life of the new South, where a dollar still buys 
a dollar's worth of goods. We need a саѓаіодег who 
can take charge, with a starting salary of up fo $8400. 


We need a children's librarian, to start in the starting 
salary range of $6,500-$7800 ($7000 minimum for MLS). 
Reference and bookmobile librar'ans will be considered 
in the same starting salary range. All positions require 
MLS and/or experience. 22 days vacation, other liberal 
benefits. Write to Director, Roanoke County Public Li- 
brary, 526 S. College Av., Salem, УА 24153. 

ASSISTANT city librarian and reference librarian, city of 
Oceanside, California. Medium-sized public library with 
а rapidly expanding book collection. Member of cooper- 
ative system with TWX communication to reference center 
and other libraries. Beautiful beach community in South- 
ern California. Fringe benefits. Degree from accredited li- 
brary school required. Experience required for assistant 
city librarian is 2 years of professional library work in- 
cluding some administrative experience, Write Dorothy 
Jauer, Pers. Offr., Р.О. Box 776, Oceanside, СА 92054. 

NEED a challenge you're not getting? Try usl Data process- 
ing capability available, youth programs, film festivals, 
new building program approaching planning stages 
($2,000,000 new main and 5 branches), OEO-connected 
programs. Catalogers, branch cnd reference librarians; 
you name it, we need itl To $8000 starting salary; usual 
fringe benefits. Write Michael B. Pipkin, Dir., Charles H. 
Toylor Memorial Library, Hampton, УА 23369. 


Services 


REFERENCE assistant needed for Lorain, Ohio, Public Li- 
brary. Lorain is Ohio's lith la:gest city and is located 
on the shore of Lake Erie. Nearby Cleveland offers many 
cultural activities. MLS required. Experience unnecessary. 
22 days vacation, sick leave, usual holidays, stote retire- 
ment, Blue Cross-Blue Shield available. Salary $6500- 
$7300. Send resume to Richard E. Willson, Dir., Public 
Library, 351 Sixth St., Lorain, OH 44052. 

LIBRARIAN 1, central reference department. 5th-year li- 
brary degree required. Salary range $6720-$9452, begin- 
ning salary depends on experierce. Annual 5% increment 
for satisfactory service; 22 days vacation, sick leave cu- 
mulative to 960 hours, state retirement plan, health insur- 
ance paid by city. Apply Rose Mosigian, Asst. Dir., Gil- 
bert M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, WI 53140. 

AMERICA’S northwest playlend needs dedicated, experi- 
enced consultants to help develop Oregon's public li- 
brary services. 3 years public library experience, some 
administrative preferred. Salary range now $8760-$10,560 
[appointment at an intermediate step is dependent on 
qualifications and experience}. Your competence and skills 
are needed in Oregon, the sportsman's paradise, where 
industry, education, and recreat on are all close by. Apply 
to the Oregon State Library, State Library Building, Salem 
97310. 

GENERAL assistant to work in catalog and reference de- 
partments in busy library. MLS or equivalent preferred. 4 
weeks vacation, sick leave, 11 holidays, paid hospitalizo- 
tion and major medical. Salary range starting $592, Lu- 
cille Gottry, Public Library, Rochester, MN 55901. 

CHILDREN'S librarian for North Shore library serving over 
30,000. 5th-year LS degree required. 4 weeks vacation, 9 
holidays, retirement plon, social security, free hospitaliza- 
tion plan for individual. The salary is open. A minimum 
of 2 years experience is desircble and the starting salary 
will be based on experience in children's work. Apply to 
Joseph M. Pollock, Hd. Ln., Public Library, 494 Laurel 
Av., Highland Park, IL 60035. 

REFERENCE librarian in library system offering tremendous 
challenge—central library with genealogy and whaling 
departments, also superb art collection including entire 
Audubon First Folio; 3 branches and bookmobile. Library 
is subregional resource center in Boston's eastern region. 
Area is one of great historica and geographical interest. 
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MSLS from ALA-accredited school, but no experience re- 
quired. Minimum salary $6500. Position now open. In- 
quire for further information or send resume апа refer- 
ences to F. А. Bold, Dir., Free Public Library, Р.О. Box 
C-902, New Bedford, MA 02741. 

REFERENCE librarian, MLS: | know where you con get a 
unique job as head of the reference department in a 
very busy urban library 40 minutes from NYC. Select and 
maintain the excellent collection, generate ideas, do PR 
work, press releases, supervise your own staff. Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield, major medical, month vacation, salary 
to $8250. It's my job now, but I’m leaving to teach. 
Write or coll Public Library, Orange, NJ 07050; tel.: 
201-673-0154. 

CHILDREN'S librarian. Salary open. MLS degree and ex- 
perience preferred but not mandatory. Beautiful, culturally 
rich community 5 miles n/w Columbus near Ohio State 
University. You will love this city as we do. Write or call 
collect George Н. Saville, Pres., Upper Arlington Public 
Library, 2800 Tremont Rd., Columbus 43221; tel.: 614- 
486-0346. 

REFERENCE librarian. $7300-$10,300 ($7665-$10,665 in 
1969). General reference with individual assignment in 
busy department of 7. MS, accredited library school. Al- 
lowance for experience. Apply Miss Alta Parks, Asst. 
Dir., Public Library, Gary IN 46402. 

IT'S still happening ond we still need help. We've inter- 
viewed many interesting persons but our system resources 
librarian's position is still available. A creative and stim- 
ulating professional life can be yours as you assist in se- 
lecting materials and developing a cooperative selection 
and acquisition policy for the DuPage Library System of 
21 public libraries in the Chicago metropolitan area. 
Headquarters office and headquarters librory conveniently 
located in Wheaton on commuter line 45 minutes to Loop. 
Directly responsible to the system director, but will de- 
velop program by working with staffs of member li- 
brories. Beginning salary up to $10,000. If you have 
imagination, understanding, some supervisory experience, 
knowledge of acquisition sources, wide book knowledge, 
ond talent for organization call, write, wire, or come to 
see Alice E. McKinley, executive director at the DuPage 
Library System, 330 S. Reber St., Wheaton, 1L 60187; tel.: 
1312-653-6457. 

ADULT services. Imaginative librarian to promote an ex- 
panding and progressive library to an industrial city of 
almost 40,000 lecated in the Niagara Frontier Region 
about 12 miles north of Buffalo. Good reference knowl- 
edge and book background essential along with a pleas- 
ant personality and public service orientation. A new 
building is in the planning stage; present library will 
serve as a branch. Benefits include 23 days vacation, 
paid hospital insurance, and an opportunity to join the 
New York State pension plan. Starting salary is $7500 for 
a person with 2 years of library experience beyond 
MSLS. Apply Anthony Messineo, Dir., Public Library, 240 
Goundry St., North Tonawanda, NY 14120. 


Technical Processing 


LIBRARIAN I: $7200-$9420. Cataloger. No experience re- 
quired, Each additional 6 months of experience qualifies 
for an additional step in pay grade. {Budget for 
1968-69 allows up to final step.) Degree from ALA-ac- 
credited library school. Supervision of a library assistant 
who handles routine cataloging. A Civil Service agency. 
{Мо written examination.) Usual fringe benefits. Apply 
Personnel Officer, West Virginia Library Commission, 
2004 Quarrier St., Charleston, WV 25311. 

CHIEF cotologer. Senior librarian 11. Requires MLS degree 
and 6 years professional experience, 3 in a responsible 
cataloging position. Administrative and organizational 
experience essential. Usual fringe benefits. Salary range 
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$11,128-$15,652. Address all correspondence to: Guenter 
A. Jansen, Dir., Suffolk Cooperative Library System, Р.О. 
Вох 187, Bellport, NY 11713. 

CATALOGER in the centralized processing department in 
the central library. Staff includes the chief of the depart- 
ment, 3 professionals and 12 clerical assistants. Salary 
starts at $7241 with 5% annual increments. MLS degree, 
no experience necessary; salary adjusted for experience. 
Usual fringe benefits, paid Blue Cross-Blue Shield, sick 
leave, 4 weeks vacation, retirement plan. Apply Assistant 
Director, Wilmington Institute Free Library and New Cas- 
tle County Free Library, 10 & Market Sts., Wilmington, 
DE 19801. 


Special Library 
Administration 


EDITOR-director for a new section of reviews of nonprint 
material to-be published in the Booklist at ALA head- 
quarters. Requirements: training as a librarian and audio- 
visual ‘specialist, experience in the evaluation, selectien, 

Гайа use of filmstrips, 8mm films, and other nonprint ma- 

` ‘terial in a school library, knowledge of school curricula, 
familiarity with the distinctive methods of nonprint ma 
terial production and distribution, and ability to set u 
and maintain the reviewing procedures and to supervise 
а staff of 1 to 6 persons. Salary $9720--$13,692. Good sic 
leave and vacation allowances. Apply to Edna Vanek, Ed. 
The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin, ALA head- 
quarters 60611. 

























School Library 
Secondary 


SENIOR high media specialist. New high school 1MC-ai 
conditioned. Clerical assistance. Additional specialis 
needed to expand IMC concept. Master's degree required. 
Contact William Н. Spears, Supt., Appleton Public Schools 
120 E. Harris St., Appleton, WI 54911. 


Services 


SCHOOL or children's librarian to review children's book: 
for the Booklist at ALA headquarters in Chicago. Th 
full-time position consists of reading and evaluating -ehil 
dren's books in all subject areas and at all age level 
from preschool through teenage, ond writing concise 
critical annotations of the books recommended for librar 
purchase. Qwalifications include a degree from an ас 
credited library school, sound knowledge of children's lit 
erature, and experience in using books with children i 
school or public libraries. Beginning salary, $7956; moxi 
mum, $11,160 reached by 7 yearly increments. Liberal va 
cation and sick leave allowances and other benefits, 
Apply to Edna Vanek, Ed., The Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin, ALÀ headquarters 60611. = 

CHEMICAL librarian. The Shell Companies have an opening 
in the San Francisco Bay Area, and another in New York 
for a chemical librarian. San Francisco Bay Area: Libra 
serving major industrial research laboratory seeks individual 
to take charge of all public services, including scientifi 
and bibliographic reference, and to assist in planning 
and implementing utilization of new methods of handling 
scientific and technical information. New York: Catalog 
ing reference, and literature searching on behalf of man- 
agement and technical personnel engaged in research 
and development, engineering, sales, and markef re- 
search. Requirements: BS in Chemistry, MLS preferred. 0 
to 5 years experience. Shell's employee benefits include 
a liberal education assistance program. If interested in 
these positions, please send a complete resume to Q. C. 
Stanberry, Recruit. Rep., Dept. AL, The Shell Companies, 
Box 2099, Houston 77001. An equal opportunity em- 
ployer. 
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ALA Rules for Filing Catalog Cards, 2d ed 


These revised, official filing rules are based on the principle of a single— 
alphabet arrangement. They are available in two versions. The un- 
abridged presents a very full and detailed code. The abridged presents 
the same basic rules and is suitable for smaller libraries, library science 
courses, and on-the-job training. In both versions, rumerous examples 
illustrate application of the rules. Pauline A. Seely, editor. 
Abridged 104 pages paper LC 68-21020 $2.00 
Unabridged 272 pages cloth LC 68-21019 $6.75 


The Buckram Syndrome: 
A Critical Essay on Paperbacks 
in Public Libraries of the United States. 
Public Library Reporter No. 13 


Commentary on the findings of a 1965 survey on the use of paperbacks 
in public libraries. Its critical conclusions are likely to excite a great 
deal of controversy on this timely subject. Marie T. Curley. 

80 pages Paper LC 68-31033 81.75 


Subject Guide to 
Major United States Government Publications 


A comprehensive subject guide covering titles of permanent importance 
issued by the Government Printing Office from the earliest period to 
the present. Title annotations include author, date, pages, agency of 
issue, document number, and brief descriptions. Published posthu- 
mously. Ellen Jackson. 

200 pages Cloth LC 68-25844 Ready in November 85.50 


Subscription Books Bulletin Reviews 1966-1968 


The fifth and latest collection of ALA's Subscription Books Committee 
reviews includes all 46 evaluations of reference works and three infor- 
mational notes published in The Booklist and Subscription Books Bul- 
letin from September 1, 1966-July 15, 1968. The reviews evaluate 
encyclopedias, atlases, dictionaries, directories and other reference 
works with recommendations for or against purchase. Subscription 
Books Committee, ALA. 

Paper LC 61-2636 Ready in November Price to be announced 


The Use of 
the Library of Congress Classification 


Consisting of the formal presentation and discussions by LC staff and 
practicing catalogers during a three-day institute, this book offers 
manual-type guidance in use of the LC classification. It covers the 
nature and use of the LC classification; identifies areas in which special 
problems are likely to occur; explains frequently misunderstood opera- 
tions; presents guidelines for reclassification to the LC system; and 
summarizes the significant factors, such as costs and personnel, involved 
in adapting and using the LC Classification. Richard H. Schimmelpfeng 
and C. Donald Cook, editors. 

272 pages Paper Illus. LC 68-27829 Ready in November $6.50 








World ВооК$ 
Chief “Investment Guide? 


World Book believes that you should 
get more than a set of books when you in- 
vest in an encyclopedia. This concern for 
an "extra dimension" is shown by John 
Sternig, World Book's Director of Educa- 
tional Services. 

John Sternig sees 
to it that owners get the 
most out of their invest- 
ment in World Book, by 
preparing literature de- 
signed to enrich the 
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study of a particular subject in depth. 
Some of the material is designed for 
family use at home. Other publications 
help teachers and librarians make use of 
World Book as a basic instructional tool. 
Peoplelike our John 
Sternig contribute to 
your confidence in 
World Book. Confidence 
to recommend it. And 
confidence to see it 
placed in your library. 
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THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654 


Subsidiaries: Field Educational Publications, Inc. 


(formerly Harr-Wagner), and A. J. Nystrom & Co. 


November 1968 
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INFORMATION 68/69 


Send us your worr „torn, and 
dog-eared catalogicarc 





We'll send you back crisp 
clean new ones in 5 days. 


po a a ee ee 


Send us any number of catalog cards. 
1,000 or 100,000. Within 5 days we'll 
send you back photo-exact duplicates. 

As many as you need. 

And they'll be in the same order you 

sent them to us. “A” to “Z” or “Z” to “А”. 


Your new cards will be on top-grade stock 


that meets Library of Congress 
standards, punched, trimmed and ready 


Xerox Corporation 
P.O. Box 24, Rochester, New York 14603. 


Please send me complete information 
for catalog cards. 














for filing. NAME - —— — 
The price. As little as 4%¢ per card. 
ADDRESS а — 
ae = E EN 
ROX CORPORAT W Y 
BRA N PRINCIPAL U. 
EROX IS A REGISTER XEROX CORPORATION STATE — I 2. ZIP 
1-11-S 


Go Western... 


for new keys to music education 




















A trio of new fall books tuned to music- 
lovers of all ages, from elementary grades 
through college and adult years 


TALES FROM THE BALLET 


By Louis Untermeyer 
Illustrated by Alice and Martin Provensen 


Twenty of the world’s best-loved 
ballets, including SWAN LAKE, 
BILLY THE KID and PRINCE 
IGOR. Plots as well as costumes, 
dancers and scenery are brought 
to life in Louis Untermeyer's 
delightfully written stories and 
the Provensens' imaginative 
four-color paintings. A volume 
for all young balletomanes. 


96 pages. Elementary grades 4 to 8 $6.99* 








| STORIES OF THE WORLD'S GREAT OPERAS | THE GOLDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC 
By Norman Lloyd 
Illustrated by 

|| Harry McNaught and 
3| Charles J. Berger 
A definitive reference work, 
illustrated with hundreds of 
photographs, documents, 
diagrams and paintings. 
The stories of 23 of the world’s great op- More than 1000 musical examples clarify the 
eras, recreating the excitement and drama, text. Hundreds of alphabetically arranged 
the backgrounds, settings and characters. subjects from folk music and symphonies 
Plus a short history of the opera and an to dance forms and music symbols. Com- 
index to characters. prehensive index, charts, glossaries. 
180 pages. 8 x 11. Gr. J, S, A. $6.36* 744 pages. Gr. S, C, A. $10.36* 





By Thomas Matthews 
Illustrated by Robert Shore 















*Publisher's Postpaid Price to Schools and Libraries 





For catalogs, book list and information, please write: 


WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Educational Division, School and Library Department, 850 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 


BOOKS AND | 
BOOK PROCESSING | 
FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


This year, the most 
comprehensive school 
library book catalog 
is 13,000 titles 

more comprehensive. 











It now lists 45,000 titles for elementary and secondary 
schools from every important, authoritative list. 











But don't call it a catalog. 


After all, how can you call something a catalog that 
does all these things for you? 


Provides computer-produced order confirmations. 
Quotations too, produced from your own book 
lists, that serve as your order when you are ready 
for the books. Speeds and simplifies your paper 
work. 


Lists a complete offering of cataloging and process- 
ing kits. 


Gives you open-end availabilities: You can acquire 
American hardbound school library books pub- 
lished after the catalog as readily as those listed in 
the catalog. 


Offers any titles you select completely cataloged 
and processed for just 60€ additional per book. 
(Also available: books with kits, books only, kits , 
only.) 


Lets you buy books individually or as complete 
collections. 


Here, obviously, is more than a catalog. 


It is a complete catalog/ordering system that makes 
it easier than ever before to acquire school library 
books. And this new edition puts more emphasis on 
secondary school library needs. 


The format is large and the type is easy to read. Pages 
are perforated for easy removal. You're assured higher 
total fulfillment rates and prompt prepaid deliveries. 


If you haven't received your free copy, or need more, 
please write Dept. ALA-11. 


P.O. Box 923 
Williamsport, Pa. 17701 . 


Williamsport * Newark 
Los Angeles * Brantford, Ontario 





Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 60611. Second- 
class postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices. 
Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. ALA membership required. Single copies 50€ each. PRINTED U.S.A. 
Postmaster: Please send notice of undeliverable copies on form 3579 to Membership Records Department, American 
Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 60611. 
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NOVEMBER COVER 


An example of a design from 
Japanese Stencil Designs by 
Andrew W. Tuer (Dover Pub- 
lications), a paperback reprint 
of The Book of Delightful and 

* Strange Designs, Being One 
Hundred Facsimile Illustra- 
tions of the Art of the Japanese 
Stencil Cutter first published 
circa 1892. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
тату Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
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Т present information “explosion” and the vastly 
increased use of libraries by students have placed 
new, severe pressures on librarians and educators. 
New areas of knowledge open up almost daily. 
Researchers and students crowd to reference desks 
across the nation. Demands for accurate, up-to-date 
information become increasingly pressing. Which ref- 
erence works are most vital to the library and school 
is a question that calls for an immediate answer. 
Recently, 1.078 reference librarians were asked 
to list the sources they considered “most vital?—that 





is, those “in constant and heavy use." This survey.* 
conducted by Prof. Wallace J. Bonk, Chairman of 
the University of Michigan's Library Science depart- 


Sources in Libraries." Conducted 
Bonk. Ann Arbor Publishers. 1964. 








tal is the word 


ment, was supported by the U.S. Department ol 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

In every type of library surveyed—in public, school 
and junior college libraries; in libraries serving 
institutions granting the PhD degree. the Master: 
degree and the Bachelor's degree— AMERICAN? 
placed first. It is hard to imagine a clearer. mort 
objective expression of preference. 

Why is AMERICANA so preferred? It is accurate bu 
so are others. It is up-to-date, useful, conveniens an¢ 
set in readable type, but so are others. Perhaps it i 
because AMERICANA is more vital in another sense 0 
that word: more alive, more inviting, more accessible 

... more alive: It stays alive to what is happenin 


now. There is continuous revision, never routine гє 











Or AMERICANA 


sion. It not only keeps up with new events—auto- 


ation, the anti-poverty program, the revolution in 
ucation—but it also explores in depth new forces 
d new ideas. 

...more inviting: It invites use. The language is 
Par, direct, to-the-point—understandable to upper 
‘mentary and junior high school students. AMER- 
NA's illustrations, 16,500 of them, are selected to 
d to the reader's understanding, not merely to 
corate. 

...more accessible: The worlds of information 
ntained in AMERICANA are within easy reach of 
but the very voungest. AMERICANA finds unique 
ys to meet the needs of today's readers: it pro- 


les a comprehensive, easy-to-use index in one 


volume; each article has its own heading and there 
is a separate table of contents at the beginning of 
every major article; it features digests of important 
literary works; stories of the centuries, from the first 
to the twentieth; glossaries of terms in more than 
thirty fields, including nuclear physics, banks and 
finance, and the graphic arts. 

In the classroom ... in the reference library... in 
the quiet intensity of a study corner...vital is the 
word for AMERICANA. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 


Grolier Educational Corporation 
845 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 


RISOM FURNITURE FOR THE LIBRARY. А correlated collection of quality tables, carrels, 
index dividers and chairs for the cost-conscious...design-conscious... planner and librarian. Designed 
and engineered to foster an harmonious relationship between the student, the environment and the 


work. Risom furniture combines sturdy, walnut bases with practical, handsome surfaces of se- 

lected walnut veneers, plastic or Risom vinyl. Upholstered chairs employ specially molded foam 

rubber seats and backs. 10 further enhance any library, there are hundreds 

of Risom upholstery fabrics, vinyls and leathers. Simply stated, this is func- 

tional, solidly-built furniture of enduring good taste. Folder on request. Jens Risom 
Design 
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Executive Offices: 
444. Madison Avenue N. Y. C. 1002 
Showrooms: 

Atlanta, Chicago, Los Angeles 

New York, San Francisc 

Sales 

Dallas, Detroit, Minneapoli 
International: 

Argentina, Australia, Canada, Denmar 
Great Britain, Singapor: 






























MERE THE BIGGEST 


Book WORLD is the biggest book review 
medium in the country. Circulation is 
1,798,015. At least that many people read 
Book WORLD each Sunday, choose their 
books aecordingly. So you ought to have 
Book WoRLD in the library to refresh 
memories and to clue your librarians in. 


We are pleased with our size, but proud 
of our quality. We motivate people to read 
more by involving them in the discussion 
of books ; which is why we selected former 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson to re- 
view Robert McNamara and Harvard's 
Robert Coles to discuss a book on prob- 
lems of sex identity among young people. 
r This kind of discussion is constructive as 
well as instructive. (And we feel Boox 
WORLD belongs in every high school and 
college library as well as in their English 
and social science programs). 
Book WORLD covers the whole book scene: 
Polly Goodwin (who needs no introduc- 
tion to you). is in charge of children's 


books; Clarence Petersen keeps you up-. 


to-date with paperbacks. We report mys- 
teries, cookbooks, references. We really 
pay attention. Keep you totally informed. 


Book WORLD specializes in exciting fea- 


tures; about publishing, reviewing, the . 


literary scene. We interview famous peo- 
ple to find out what they read, what books 
influenced their thought. We present 
books as a part of that irreplaceable total 
cultural experience known as reading. 





(That is what makes Book WORLD such а 
pleasure to read, week after week, even 
for those who "never" read reviews). 


Book WORLD is distributed as a Sunday 
supplement by two great American 
papers, the Chicago Tribune and The 
Washington Post, and it's growing popu- 
larity reflects its journalistic quality. 
Book WORLD is consistently up-to-date, 
provocative, amusing, eye-opening, in- 
formative. And it's great fun to read. 
(Which explains why our circulation di- 
rectly to libraries of all kinds, every- 
Where, is growing by leaps and bounds.) 


Book WORLD publishes a complete cross- 
referenced index every year — which 
makes your life lots easier. 


Book WORLD eosts only $7 per year, $8 
where foreign postage is required. 


From your subscription agent. 

Or direct from Book WORLD, Room 2000, 
280 West 41st Street, New York 10036 
(in which case we will send you a free 
examination copy). 
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The Executive Board of АТА will meet &t Headquarters October 31 - 


November 2, under the chairmanship of President Roger Н. McDonough. 
The Board will consider a number of programs and activities of 
importance to ALA during 1968-69. The Meeting of the Board will be «< 
preceded by meetings of various committees of the Board. These 
include | 


Headquarters Visiting Committee, October 28-29. This Committee will 
visit &ll ALA space in Chicago (50 East Huron and two other .build- 
ings), meet and discuss matters with the staff, hold special méetings 
with staff on problems of concern, and, report to the Executive Board. 
The Committee, for 1968-69, is composed of Mrs, Baker, Mr. McNeal, 
and Miss Shachtman, chairman. 


Headquarters Space Needs Committee, October. 28-29. This Committee 


will review suggestions for additional Headquarters space and present 
recommendations to the Executive Board. The Committee, for 1968-69, 
is composed of Mr. McClarren, Miss Thornton, and Mr. Youngs, chair- 
man. 


Headquarters Personnel Committee, October 29-30. This Committee wil} 


consider matters relating to the personnel of Headquarters, including 
the tenure of Headquarters staff, and report to the Board. The Com- 
mittee, for 1968-69, is compoged of Miss Shachtiman, Mrs. Youngs, and 
Mr. Dawson, chairman. м 


‘The Investments Committee, October 3l. This Committee will meet with 
ALA's Endowment Trustees and the Officers of the First National Bank 
of Chicago to discuss investments of ALA's endowment funds. The Com- 
mittee, for 1968-69, is composed of the officers: Mr. Dix, First 
Vice President; Mr. McNeal, Second Vice President; Mr. McClarren, 
Treasurer; Mr. Mohrhardt, Immediate Past President; Mr. Clift, Execu- 


tive Director; and President MeDonough, chairman. 


Publishing Board, October 29-30. This Board, not a Committee of the 
Executive Board but with two Board Members, will meet to consider 
publishing activities and recommendations for the Executive Board айа 
the Association. The Board, for 1968-69, is composed of Mr. Dawson, 
Executive Board; Mrs, Jenkins, Executive Board; Mrs. Frances Kennon 
Johnson, chairman, АТА Editorial Committee; Mr. Yabroff, Member-at- 
large; and Mr, Moore, Member-at-large and chairman. 
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The Journal ‘of ‘Library History, issued at the Library School, Florida 
State University, is inviting manuscripts dealing with the history of 
the American Library Association. With the centennial of ALA eight 
years away, The Journal of Library History is planning "Century One," 
a project which will seek manuscripts dealing with the history of the 
divisions of ALA. These may be gathered into & collection of essays 
for publication at the time of the centennial, Manuscripts are most 
welcome. 


The ALA Committee on Législdtion will meet in Washington, November 21-26, 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Carma К, Leigh. 


The District of Columbia Library Association -~ Alice Dulaney Ball, 
President, extends a warm welcome to members of ALA who will be attend- 
ing the 1969 Midwinter Meeting at the Shoreham Hotel in Washington. 

John A. Humphry, New York State Library, and Robert Vosper, University of 
California Library at Los Angeles, have been elected to the Board of 
Directors of the Council on Library Resources, Inc. 





The Presidents ‘of ALA Divisions will meet in Chicago November 6-7 for an 
Orientation Meeting. . Staff will make presentations designed to be of 
interest and help to the presidents. 55 


Thé ‘several committees representing the ALA, the American Book Publishers 
Council, and the American Educational Publishers Institute will hold a 
joint meeting in New York on November 21, 





by President Johnson from Dr. Douglas Knight at the White House on 
October 15. ALA has ordered reprints from the Congressional Record 
= and plans to run the Report in the ALA Bulletin for January 1969. 


David H. Clift 
Executive Director 


Octobér 18, 1968 


ALA Conferences: Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 22-28, 1969; Detroit, June 
28~July 4, 1970; Dallas, June 20—26, 1971. Midwinter Meetings: Washington, D.C., 
January 26—February 1, 1969; Chicago, January 19-24, 1970; Los Angeles, 
January 18-23, 1971. 
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ием 
MESEAXCK 
CENTERS 


“у ADOT Baw we TELS 


Virtually every aspect of man and the world 
around him is being probed by the 4,500 
U.S. and Canadian university-related and 
independent nonprofit research units listed 
and described individually in the new third 
edition of Research Centers Directory. Of 
these, 1,300 are new. 


A major reference work, RCD has been in- 
cluded in Winchell’s Guide to Reference 
‘Books, Library Journals list of “Best Refer- 
ence Books," and was recommended for 

library purchase by Subscription Books Bul- 
letin. 


RCD COVERS THE MAJOR 
ACTIVITIES OF MAN 
The research activities fall into such general 
categories as agriculture, home economics, 
astronomy, business, economics, transpor- 
tation, conservation, education, engineer- 
ing, government, labor relations, law, 
mathematics, and Ше, риев earth, and 
. Social sciences. 


The 1,500 specific subjects under investi- 
gation range from acafology (the study of 


E: 


4,500 ESSENTIAL SOURCES TO 
CURRENT INFORMATION ON 
1,500 VITAL SUBJECTS 


RESEARCH CENTERS DIRECTORY 


Third Edition - 
Edited by Archie M. Palmer 


mites) to zoosemiotics (the study of signals 
used by living creatures), with such diverse 
subjects between as the artificial kidney, 
aurora borealis, blueberries, cloud seeding, 
decision'making, disarmament, folk music, 
germfree life, Islam, nonpropulsive power, 
plankton, subarctic regions, twins, under- 
water acoustics, volcanology, and wind 
energy. : 


SUBJECTS STUDIED, STAFF, AND 
BUDGETS AMONG DATA GIVEN 
Each center is identified by name, address, 
telephone number, director's name, parent 
institution, principal fields of research, 
sources of support, size and makeup of staff, 
annual dollar volume of research, library 
facilities, publications, institutes, and 
seminars. ^« 
FOUR INDEXES SERVE 
VARIED NEEDS 

Four comprehensive indexes facilitate quick 
reference to the sponsoring institutions, re- 
search.centers by name, research directors 
by name, and subjects researched. 


| 05 8." X 11"—884 PAGES—$39.50 
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NEW RE БАРЕН. CENTERS. 


- of units reported їп RCD. 


GALE RESEARCH COMPANY 


BOOK TOWER DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48226 
ORDER ON THIRTY-DAY APPROVAL WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO BUY 





MAS — 


КЕ 
—g 





РНЕ. activity moves today, | МАС 5 ; again being 
made. available. to subscribers; for the’ ‘period be- 


“tween publication’ of ‘the. third апа: fourth edi- 





tion on new units and basic changes in the. чаш 
=| 
- 





;' Complete: Inter:Edition S Service FO 50 
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HOW TO USE THIS ISSUE 


This issue is devoted to a reference collection of 
data on the organizational units of ALA and to 
specific tools of use to the membership in their 
efforts to make the organization function in the 
best interests of the profession. The Table of 
Contents is the major key to the component 
parts of this issue. ` 

Arrangement. The use of alphabetical order is 
evident in the divisional and committee listings. 
The remainder of the organization of material 
is by organizational function or for the conveni- 
ence of the reader. 

Divisions. All divisions are listed in one alpha- 


„bet, Parenthetical coding indicates the classi- 


fication of the division: (TOL) Type-of-Library, 
(TOA) Type-of-Activity. Information included 
under each division is as follows: 1) officers, 
2) list of division committees, 3) publications 
and their editors, 4) sections of divisions, with 
complete committee listing. 

Round Tables. Substantially the same as for 
divisions. 

Committees. All ALA and divisional com- 
mittees (except for committees of sections) are 
listed in one alphabet on p. 1176. Committee 


titles are inverted to provide a key word ap- 
proach where at all possible. A few see references 
have been included. The dates appearing after the 
names of the committee members indicate the 
termination of the appointment. An asterisk (*) 
appearing at the beginning of an ALA commit- 
tee title indicates a standing committee with two- 
year appointments. A listing of ALA joint com- 
mittees with outside organizations has been pro- 
vided along with a listing of interdivisional 
committees. 

Special Information. Included in this issue is 
the statement of purpose of divisions and com- 
mittees where it was considered to be useful ref- 
erence material for the membership. An organ- 
ization chart appears on p. 1166. A narrative 
listing of some services and functions of partic- 
ular interest to the membership appears on p. 
1255. In addition to the valuable information 
contained in the constitution, sample procedures 
on establishing a committee or round table ap- 
pear on p. 1260. Various channels open to the 
membership in making proposals for procedural 
innovation or new programs for the Association 
will be found on p. 1256. 















THE BA | ER 1 AYLOR TE еч 


OLDEST AND LARGEST UIS. BOOK WHOLESALER 


Biggest inventory of University Press books. P ОАА an ГА. pus 
No order too small . . . none too large! Telephone naa ; 


Discounts competitive and realistic. 
Competitive bidding welcomed! 


^ . Detailed reports on shorts! 


More than 30,000 titles, kindergarten through high ` b: 
school—standard cataloging and processing 606 { 


per book—ready for immediate shipment! 
(Write for our Elementary and/or our Secondary Schoo! catalogs) 


Most complete first-shipment service. 


Stocking for immediate shipment, more than 
100,000 different titles! 


Four regional warehouses for rapid delivery! 
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1968-69 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 





The American Library Association is the old- 
est and largest national library association in 
the world, with fourteen divisions, fifty-eight 
state, regional, and territorial chapters, and 
twelve affiliated organizations. Founded in 
1876, the Association has a membership today 
of more than 35,000 librarians, libraries, li- 

, brary trustees, and friends of libraries. 

.. The object of the ALA is to extend and im- 
prove library service and librarianship in the 
United States and throughout the world. In the 
furtherance of this objective, it seeks to make 
books and ideas vital forces in American life, 
to make libraries easily accessible to all people, 
to improve professional standards of librarian- 
Ship, and to create and publish professional 
literature. 

The ALA establishes standards 2f service, 
Support, educational qualifications, and wel- 
fare of libraries and library personnel, and 
promotes the adoption of such standards in li- 
braries of all kinds. 

It safeguards the professional status of li- 
brarians through accreditation of library 
schools. It provides leadership in a nationwide 
program for recruiting competent personnel 
for professional careers in librarianship. It 
promotes popular understanding znd public 
acceptance of the value of library service and 
librarianship. 

Its liaison with federal agencies benefits Ji- 
braries in many ways, for example, the enact- 
ment and administration of the Library Ser- 
vices and Construction Act and other federal 
legislation affecting libraries. 


Membership* 
Total membership 36,875 
Personal 30,105 
Institutional 6,473 
Special 272 


(Not shown in the totals are 3,359 compli- 
mentary student memberships.) 


ACRL 12,859 
AASL 12,054 
PLA 11,783 
RTSD 9,810 


* As of August 1968. 


YASD 8,402 
CSD 7,697 
RSD 6,128 
LAD 5,460 
ISAD 3,874 
ALTA 3,704 
ASD 2,946 
LED 2,512 
AHIL 1,611 
ASL 1,156 
Organization 


The Association is governed by its member- 
ship through a body of elected representatives 
called the Council, and through an administra- 
tive body of the Council, including the As- 
sociation officers, called the Executive Board. 
The affiliated state, provincial, territorial, and 
regional library associations elect representa- 
tives to Council. 

The ALA activities are carried on by a head- 
quarters staff under the direction of an execu- 
tive director, by appointed voluntary commit- 
tees, by the divisions and their sections, and 
by round table groups interested in various 
aspects of library service. 

The growth and development of the modern 
library brought a need for specialization 
among libraries and within the profession. To 
provide practical channels for utilizing this di- 
versity of interest, ALA members have organ- 
ized themselves into divisions to extend and 
improve library service and librarianship with- 
in certain special fields. Divisions have been 
organized by kind of library and by kind of li- 
brary work, each division operating in an area 
of responsibility distinct from the others. 

Thousands of ALA members work through 
these divisions and their sections and serve on 
voluntary committees and in round table 
groups, generously contributing valuable ad- 
vice, experience, and professional leadership. 


Endownment Fund Trustees 


Holden K. Farrar, Smith, Barney and Co., 
Chicago (1970); Robert L. Foote, Sidney, Aus- 
tin, Burgess and Smith, Chicago (1971); and 
Rutherford D. Rogers, Stanford Univ. L., Stan- 
ford, CA (1969). 
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Officers and Executive Board 


OFFICERS 


President 
ROGER M. MCDONOUGH, director, New Jersey 
State Library, 185 W. State St, Trenton, 
NJ 08625. 2 


President-Elect and First Vice-President 
WILLIAM 8. DIX, librarian, Princeton Univer- 
sity Library, Princeton, NJ 08540. 


Second Vice-President 
ARCHIE L. MCNEAL, director of libraries, Uni- 
versity of Miami, Coral Gables, FL 33124. 


Treasurer (1972) 
ROBERT R. MCCLARREN, executive director, 
North Suburban Library System, 5814 Dep- 
ster St., Morton Grove, IL 60053. 


Executive Director 
DAVID H. СЫРТ, ALA headquarters, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 60611. 


BOARD 

Immediate Past President 
FOSTER E. MOHRHARDT, program director, 
Council on Library Resources, Inc., 1028 
Connecticut Ave., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


Elected from Council 
Term expiring 1969 
JOHN M. DAWSON, director, Hugh H. Morris 
Library, University of Delaware, 19711. 


MRS. FRANCES B. JENKINS, professor, School 


Council 


of Library Science, University of Illinois, 
Urbana 61801. 


Term expiring 1970 

ROBERT L. TALMADGE, director of technical 
services, University of Illinois Library, Ur- 
bana 61901. 

EILEEN THORNTON, librarian, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074. 


Term expiring 1971 
BELLA E, SHACTMAN, assistant director for 
technical services, National Library of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C. 20250. 

WILLARD О. YOUNGS, librarian, Seattle Public 
Library, WA 98104. 


Term expiring 1972 

MRS. AUGUSTA BAKER, coordinator of chil- 
dren’s services, New York Public Library, 20 
W. 53rd St., 10019. 

MRS. MARIETTA DANIELS SHEPARD, Columbus 
Memorial Library, Pan American Union, 
17th and C St, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

SUBCOMMITTEES 


(See Committees on p. 1176.) 


~ 


Headquarters Personnel Committee 

Headquarters Visiting Committee ^ 
Honorary Members Committee 

Investments Committee 

Space Needs Committee 


ALA PUBLISHING BOARD 
(See Committees on p. 1176.) 





OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD 
The Executive Board, consisting of the officers 
of the Association, the immediate past presi- 
dent, and eight members elected by Council 
from its membership, are members of the 
Council as provided by the Constitution, Arti- 
cle VII, Section 1; Article VIII, Section 1; By- 
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laws, Article TIT, Section 2(c). The Executive 
Director is without vote, and the presiding 
officers of the Council may vote only in case of 


a tie. | 
COUNCILORS AT LARGE 
See Bylaws, Article IV, Sections 2 and 3. The 
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year following a name is the date of expiration 
of term of office. The Council year begins at 
the end of the annual conference. 


ALLEN, EMIL W., JR., New Hampshire State L., 
Concord 03301 (1969). 

ANDERSON, JOHN F., San Francisco РІ. 
(1970). 

BARTOLINI, PAUL R., Lake County P.L., Griffith, 
IN 46319 (1972). 

BENDIX, DOROTHY, Graduate School of Library 
Science, Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Philadelphia 19104 (1969). 

- BLACK, RALPH E., Div. of Library Education, 

New York State Univ. College, Genesco 

.. 14454 (1969). 

BLACKBURN, ROBERT H., Univ. of Toronto L. 
(1971). 

BRADSHAW, MRS. LILLIAN M., Dallas, P.L. 
75201 (1972). 

BUDINGTON, WILLIAM S., John Crerar L., Chi. 
cago 60616 (1971). 

CASEY, GENEVIEVE M., Wayne State Univ., De- 
troit 48202 (1972). 

CHASE, VIRGINIA, Carnegie Lib. of Pittsburgh, 
15213 (1972). 

CHICOREL, MARIETTA, R. R. Bowker Co., New 
York (1972). 

CLARK, RHETA ADELE, Connecticut State Dept. 
of Education, Hartford 06115 (1970). 

COLE, DORIS M., School of Library Science, Syr- 
acuse Univ. 13210 (1970). 

COOK, DONALD c., Columbia Univ. Ls., New 

_ York 10027 (1971). 

| “CRAWFORD, CAROLYN, School Libs. and Instruc- 
tional Materials, Hawaii State Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Honolulu 98613 (1971). 

CUSTER, BENJAMIN A., Lib. of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20540 (1969). 

DOYLE, LEILA, School Library Service, Gary, 
Indiana, Public Schools (1972). 

DUCHAC, KENNETH F., Suburban Md. Library: 
Project, 3621 Sylvan Dr., Baltimore 21207 
(1971). 

EATON, ANDREW J., Washington Univ. Ls., St. 
Louis 63130 (1971). 

EDMONDS, ANNE C., Mt. Holyoke College L., 
South Hadley, MA 01075 (1969). 

ESTES, DAVID E, Emory Univ. L., 
30322 (1971). 

FALL, JOHN, Public Affairs Information Ser- 

^ vice, 6 Peter Cooper Rd, New York 

(1972). 

GAINES, ERVIN J., Minneapolis Public Library 
55401 (1972). 

GALICK, MRS. V. GENEVIEVE, Div. of L. Ex- 
tension, Massachusetts State Dep:. of Educa- 
tion, Boston 02116 (1970). 


Atlanta 


Council 


GELLER, WILLIAM S., Los Angeles County L. 
90053 (1972) 

GOGGIN, MRS, MARGARET, Univ. of Florida Ls., 
Gainesville 32603 (1970). 

GOODRICH, MARGARET, Main Special Services 
L., Ft. Sam Houston, San Antonio (1969). 

HACKER, HAROLD, S, Rochester, NY, P.L. 
14604 (1969). 

HARRAR, GUSTAVE A., Boston Univ. Ls., 02215 
(1972). 

HATFIELD, FRANCES 5., Broward County Schools, 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL (1972). 

HENNE, FRANCES, School of Lib. Service, Co- 
lumbia Univ., New York 10027 (1969). 

HENSEL, EVELYN M., Pennsylvania State Univ. 
Lib., Univ. Park 16802 (1970). 

HERON, DAVID W., Univ. of Nevada Ls., Reno 
89507 (1970) 

HITCHCOCK, JENNETTE E., Stanford Univ. Ls., 
CA 94305 (1970). 

HORN, ANDREW H., School of L. Service, Univ. 
of Calif., Los Angeles 90024 (1972). 

HOWARD, MRS. RUTH SHEAHAN, First U.S. 
Army Headquarters L., Ft. George С. 
Meade, MD 20755 (1971). 

JACKSON, EDWIN G., Hartford P.L., CT 06103 
(1971). 

JACKSON, W. CARL, Pennsylvania State Univ. 
Ls., University Park 16802 (1969). 

JONES, SARAH DOWLIN, Goucher College L., 
Towson, Baltimore 21204 (1971). 

LEE, ROBERT E., Dept. of Librarianship, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia 66801 
(1971). 

LEES, GLADYS L., Public School Ls., Tacoma, 
WA 98402 (1970). 

LEVY, EVELYN, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore 
21201 (1971). 

LIPPENCOTT, JOSEPH W., JR., J. B. Lippencott 
Co., Philadelphia (1972). 

LOWRIB, JEAN ELIZABETH, Dept. of Librarian- 
ship, Western Michigan Univ., Kalamazoo 
49001 (1971). 

LUCIOLI, CLARA E., 
(1969). 

MCCLARREN, ROBERT L., North Suburban L, 
System, Morton Grove, IL 60053 (1970). 

MCGREGGOR, JANE A., P.L. of Cincinnati and 
Hamilton County, Cincinnati (1972). 

MCGUIRE, MRS. ALICE BROOKS, Casis Elemen- 
tary School L., Austin, TX 78703 (1970). 

MAHAR, MARY HELEN, Library Programs and 
Facilities Branch, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 20202 (1969). 

MANN, MARY LOUISE, Secondary School Ls., 
Metropolitan School Dist. of Wash. Town- 
ship, Indianapolis 46204 (1970). 


Cleveland P.L. 44114 
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Council 


MANTHORNE, M. JANE, Boston P.L. 02117 
(1970). . 

MARTIN, MRS. ALLIE BETH, Tulsa City-County 
L. System 74120 (1969). 

MILCZEWSKI, MARION A., Univ. of Washington 
Ls., Seattle 98105 (1970) 

MONROE, MARGARET E., Lib. School, Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Madison 53706 (1970). 

MOON, ERIC, Library Journal, R. R. Bowker 
Co., New York 10036 (1970) 

MORRIS, EFFIE LEE, San Francisco P.L. 94102 
(1971). 

MOULTON, DORIS H., Milwaukee P.L. 53233 
(1969). 

MULL, MARGARET M., Minneapolis P.L. 55401 
(1971). 

MUTSCHLER, HERBERT F., King County Library 
System, Seattle 98122 (1969). 

NICKEL, MILDRED, Public Schools Ls., Lansing, 
MI (1972). 

O'BRIEN, KATHERINE L., New York P.L. 10018 
(1970). 

OGILVIE, PHILIP S., North Carolina State L., 
Raleigh 27602 (1971). 

ORR, ROBERT M., Grosse Pointe P.L., MI 48236 
(1969). 

PARSONS, A. CHAPMAN, Ohio Lib. Assoc., Co- 
lumbus (1972). 

PETERS, WILLIAM Т., 
(1971). 

PHILLIPS, MARY E., Lib. Assoc. of Portland, 
OR 97205 (1972) : 

PIRIE, JAMES W., Lewis and Clark College L., 
Portland, OR 97219 (1971). 

PLAIN, ELEANOR, Aurora P.L., IL 60505 (1969). 

PURDY, G. FLINT, Wayne State Univ. L., Detroit 
48202 (1970). 

REED, EMILY W., Enoch Pratt Free L., Balti- 
more 21201 (1969) 

REICH, DAVID L., Learning Resources, Monroe 
County Comm. College, Monroe, MI 48161 
(1972). 

REID, CHARLES E., 620 W. Drive, Paramus, NJ 

. 07652 (1970). 

REID, DOUGLAS G., Bridgeport P.L.. CT 06603 
(1972). 

RENFRO, KATHRYN R., Univ. of Nebraska L., 
Lincoln 68508 (1969). 

REYNOLDS, MICHAEL M., Indiana Univ. L., 
Bloomington 47403 (1970). 

ROBINSON, ALICE L., Library and Audiovisual 
Services, Board of Education, Frederick, 
MD 21701 (1969). 

ROBINSON, CARRIE, School Libraries State Dept. 
of Education, Montgomery, AL (1972).: 

ROBINSON, RUTH ANN, West Oak Lane Branch. 
Free L. of Philadelphia 19138 (1970). 
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Detroit P.L. 48202 


ROVELSTAD, HOWARD, Univ. of Maryland Ls., 
College Park 20742 (1969) 

RUFSVOLD, MARGARET L, Div. of Lib. Science, 
Indiana Univ., Bloomington 47405 (1970). 

RUSK, ALICE C., Kent State Univ., School of L. 
Science, Kent, OH (1969). 

RYBERG, Н. THEODORE, Univ. of Alaska Ls., 
College 99735 (1970) 

SEVERANCE, ROBERT W., U.S. Air Univ. L., 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, AL, 
36112 (1970). 

SHEPARD, MARIETTA DANIELS, Columbus Me- 
morial Lib., Washington, D.C, 20006 
(1969). 


SIEBERT, SARA L., Enoch Pratt Free L., Balti-- 


more 21201 (1971). 

SMOCK, MILDRED K., Council Bluffs P.L., IA 
51502 (1971). 

SPALDING, C. SUMNER, Lib. of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20540 (1972). 

SPENGLER, ALICE, School Media Consultant, 
School Dist #50, Adams County, Westmin- 
ster, CO (1972) 

STEVENS, ROBERT DAVID, Univ. of Hawaii L., 
Honolulu 96822 (1970). 

THOMPSON, DONALD E., Wabash College L., 
Crawfordsville, IN 47933 (1972). 

TORRICELLI, BETTY, Junior-Senior H.S. Lib., 
Mahwah, NI (1972). 

VIGUERS, MRS. RUTH HILL, The Horn Book 
Magazine, 585 Boylston St., Boston 02116 
(1971). 

VOIGT, MELVIN J., Univ. of Calif. L., La Jolla, 
92037 (1971). і 

WAITY, MRS. GLORIA J., Grad. І. School Stu- 
dent, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 53704 
(1969). 

WALLACE, JAMES O., San Antonio College L. 
78212 (1971). 

YAST, HELEN T., American Hospital Assoc, L., 
840 N. Lake Shore Dr. Chicago 60611 
(1971). 

YOUNG, ROBERTA E., School Libraries, State 
Dept. of Education, Denver (1972). 


COUNCILORS FROM CHAPTERS 


Each state, provincial, and territorial chapter is 
entitled to one Councilor. Chapter representa- 
tion is through state or provincial chapters un- 
less chapters in a region choose to take repre- 
sentation through a regional chapter. Їп such 
case, the regional chapter shall elect one repre- 
sentative from each state or provincial chapter 
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within the regional chapter. 


Alabama Library Association—MRS. JIMMIE 
M. MCWHORTER, 306 Brawood Dr., Spring 
Hill Station, Mobile 36608 (1970). 

Alaska Library Association —ELIZABETH CAR- 
ROLL, Alaska Methodist Univ. L., Anchorage 
99504. (1970). 

Arizona Library Association —NEIL MANUEL, 
Alhambra School District, Phoenix 85001 
(1969). 

Arkansas Library | Association —MRS. KARL 
NEAL, Arkansas Library Commission, Little 
Rock 72201 (1969). 

British Columbia Library Association —SAMUEL 
ROTHSTEIN, School of Librarianship, Univ. 
of British Columbia, Vancouver 8 (1968). 
(Until election held.) 

California Library Association—VIRGINIA L. 
ross, San Mateo Free L., Belmont, Calif. 
94002 (1971). 

Colorado Library Association —MRS. MARGA- 
RET G. REID, Pikes Peak Regional L., Colo- 
rado Springs 80902 (1971). 

Connecticut Library Association —WILLIAM J. 
VAN BEYNUM, Russell L., Middletown 06457 
(1969). 

Delaware Library Association —CHRISTOPHER 
B. DEVAN, Wilmington Institute Free L. 
19801 (1969). 

District of Columbia Library Association— 
MRS. MARY KAHLER, Union Catalog Div., Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D.C. (1972). 

Florida Library Association—MRS, ELIZABETH 
B. MANN, P.O. Box 637, Seffner 33584 
(1971). 


. Georgia Library Association—ROXANNA AUSTIN, 


State Dept. of Education, Atlanta 30334 
(1971). 

Guam Library Association —ALBERT L. WIL- 
LIAMS, GLA, P.O. Box 2650, Agana (1971). 

Hawaii Library Association —JAMES R. HUNT, 
289 Ulua St., Honolulu 96821 (1970). 

Idaho Library Association —ROBERT R. BRUCE, 
Twin Falls P.L. 83301 (1971). 

Illinois Library | Association —WILLIAM W. 
BRYAN, Peoria P.L., 61602 (1969). 

Indiana Library Association —HAROLD J. SAN- 
DER, Indianapolis P.L. 46204 (19€9). 

Iowa Library Association—-MRS. JULIA BART- 
LING, State Univ. of lowa L., lowa City 


-^ 52240 (1969). 


Kansas Library Association—-MARY HALL, To- 
peka P.L. (1970). 

Kentucky Library Association—SHERWOOD 
KIRK, Box 537, State Dept. of мына, 
Frankfort 40601 (1971). 

Louisiana Library Association —THEODORE м. 


Council 


MCMULLAN, Louisiana State Univ. L., Baton 
Rouge 70803 (1970). 

Maine Library Association—JAMES C. MAC- 
CAMPBELL, Folger L., Univ. of Maine, 
Orono 04473 (1970). 

Maryland Library Association—-MRS. ELIZA- 
BETH ABOLIN, Prince George’s County Me- 
morial L., Hyattsville 20782 (1971). 

Massachusetts Library Association—-LAWRENCE 
Е. WIKANDER, Forbes L., Northampton 
01060 (1969). 

Michigan Library Association—H. G. JOHNSTON, 
Bloomfield Twp. P.L., Bloomfield Hills, MI, 
48013 (1972). 

Minnesota Library Association—AGATHA L. 
KLEIN, St. Paul P.L. 55102 (1970). 

Mississippi Library Association—-MRS. AUGUSTA 
B. RICHARDSON, North East Regional L., 
Corinth 38834 (1970). 

Missouri Library Association —M. GENE MAR- 
TIN, Cape Girardeau P.L. 63701 (1969). 

Montana Library Association —MRs. CLARE 
M. SMITH, Miles City P.L. 59301 (1969). 

Nebraska Library Association —EDWARD С. 
NEWMAN, Omaha P.L. 68102 (1971). 

Nevada Library Association BARBARA J. MAU- 
SETH, Nevada State L., Carson City 89701 
(1971). 

New Hampshire Library Association —MRs. 
LOIS R. MARKEY, Concord P.L. 03301 
(1970). 

New Jersey Library Association —WILLIAM 
-ROEHRENBECK, Jersey City P.L. 07302 
(1971). 

New Mexico Library Association — PEARCE S. 
GROVE, Eastern New Mexico Univ. L., Por- 
tales 88130 (1972). 

New York Library Association—ciLes Е. 
SHEPHERD, JR. Cornel Univ. L., Ithaca 
14850 (1971). 

North Carolina Library Association—WILLIAM 
POWELL, Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill 27514 (1971). 

North Dakota Library Association—JONATHAN 
EATON, Minot P.L. 58701 (1970). 

Ohio Library Association WILLIAM CHAIT, 
Dayton and Montgomery Co. PI. 45402 
(1972). 

Oklahoma Library Association —PFRANCES KEN- 
NEDY, Oklahoma City Univ. L., 73106 
(1972). 

Ontario Library Association—LEONARD H. 
FREISER, Board of Education, 155 College 
St., Toronto 2B (1970). 

Oregon | Library | Association —EL1ZABETH 
FINDLY, Univ. of Oregon L., Eugene 97403 
(1969). 
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Council 


Pennsylvania Library Association —MARIE А. 
DAVIS, Free L. of Philadelphia 19103 
(1972). 

Rhode Island Library Association—JEWEL 
DRICKAMER, Department of State Library 
Service, Providence 02908 (1969) 

South Carolina Library  Association—MRs. 
MARGUERITE G. THOMPSON, Florence County 
L., 319 S. Irby St., Florence 29501 (1972). 

South Dakota Library Association—CATHERINE 
SCHOENMANN, Carnegie Free P.L., Sioux 
Falls, 57101 (1971). 

Tennessee Library X Ga Ca on ROGER 
MAULDIN, Dept. of L. Serv, Univ. of 
Tennessee, Knoxville 37916 (1969). 

Texas Library | Association —ANN НОВМАК, 
Houston P.L. 77002 (1971). 

Utah Library Association—A. TOM CHALLIS, 
College of Southern Utah, Cedar City 84720 
(1969). 

Vermont Library Association—MRS. ELENA 
HORTON, Vermont Free P.L. Serv., Montpe- 
lier 05602 (1969). 

Virginia Library Association—LELIA В. SAUN- 
pers, Arlington County Dept. of Ls., 1015 
N. Quincy St., Arlington 22201 (1968). 

Washington Library Association—MRS. JUNE 
THURSTON, King County Lib, System, Seattle 
98122 (1971). 

West Virginia Library Association—WILLIAM 
C. MYERS, Mary H. Weir P.L., Weirton 
26062 (1971). | 

Wisconsin Library Association —GERTRUDE К. 
THUROW, LaCrosse P.L. 54601 (1971). 

Wyoming Library Association —sTANLEY OLI- 
NER, Laramie County Library, Cheyenne 
82001 (1969). 


COUNCILORS BY DIVISION 
Presidents of divisions are members of the 
Council for the year of their presidencies, and 
the presidents-elect are their alternates, accord- 
ing to the Bylaws. Article IV, Section 2(c). 
For presidents of divisions, see page 1213. 


COUNCILORS BY PAST PRESIDENCY 
Past presidents of the Association are members 
of the Council as provided in Bylaw Article IV, 
Section 2(c). 


BRYAN, JAMES E., Newark P.L. 07101. 

CASTAGNA, EDWIN, Enoch Pratt Free L., Balti- 
more 21201. 

CULVER ESSAE MARTHA, 
Baton Rouge, LA 70806. 

DOWNS, ROBERT B., Univ. of Illinois L., ipu 
61801. 
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3545 Marie Dr., 


FYAN, MRS. LOLETA D., 222 Centerlawn, Р.О. 
Box 627, East Lansing, MI 48824. 

GAVER, MARY V., Graduate School of Lib. Serv., 
Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, NJ 08903. 

GRAHAM, CLARENCE R., Louisville Free P.L. 
40203. 

GREENAWAY, EMERSON, Free L. of Philadelphia 
19103. 

LORD, MILTON E., Boston P.L., P.O. Box 286, 
02117. 

MCDIARMID, ERRETT W., Lib. School, Univ. of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 55455. 

METCALF, KEYES D., 68 Fairmont St., Belmont 
MA 02178. 

MOHRHARDT, FOSTER E. Council on Lib. Re- 
sources, Washington, D.C. 20036. Е 

MORSCH, LUCILE M., 1579 Mt. Eagle Pl, Al- 
exandria, VA 22302. 

MORTON, MRS. FLORRINELL F., Lib. School, 
Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge 70803. 

MUMFORD, L. QUINCY, Lib. of Congress 20540. 

MUNN, RALPH, 5445 Wilkins Ave., Pittsburgh 
15217. 

POWELL, BENJAMIN E., Duke Univ. L., Dur- 
ham, NC 27706. 

RICHARDS, JOHN S., Hacienda Carmel, Carmel, 
CA 93924. 

ROTHROCK, MARY U., 
Knoxville, TN 37919. 

SHAW, RALPH R., Graduate School of. Lib. 
Studies, Univ. of Hawaii, Honolulu 96822. 

SPAIN, MRS, FRANCES LANDER, Florida Central 

. Junior College, Ocallo, 

ULVELING, RALPH A, Lichfield Rd., Detroit. 
48221. 

VITZ, CARL, 323 Waverly, Cincinnati 45215. 

VOSPER, ROBERT, Univ. of Calif. Research L., 
Los Angeles 90024. 

WAGMAN, FREDERICK H., Univ. of Mich. L., 
Ann Arbor 48104. 

WILSON, LOUIS ROUND, 607 E. Rosemary St., 
Chapel Hill, NC 27514. 


COUNCILORS BY AFFILIATES 
Each affiliated organization is entitled to one 


Councilor as provided in Bylaw Article IV, 
Section 2(d). 


American Association of Law Libraries—rRED- 
ERIC D. DONNELLY, JR., Dept. of Lib. Sci- 
ence, Rosary College, River Forest, IL 
60305 (1969). <. 

American Merchant Marine Library Associa- 
tion —WILLIAM В. BOLLMAN, III, 45 Broad- 
way, New York 10006 (1968). (Until elec- 
tion.) 

American Society for Information Science— 
RICHARD 5. ANGELL, Technical Processes Re- | 
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3740 Kingston Pike, 


search, Library of Congress 20540 (1968). 
(Until election.) 

American Theological Library Association— 
ROBERT GORDON COLLIER, Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary 60637 (1969). 

Association of American Library Schools— 
WALLACE J. BONK, Dept. of Lib. Science, 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor 48104 
(1970). 

Association of Research Libraries—-JAMES E. 
SKIPPER, 1755 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036 (1969). 

Canadian Library Association —PIERRE MATTE, 
Public Library Service, Dept. of Cultural Af- 
fairs, Quebec City (1970). 

» Catholic Library Association—sISTER M. CLAU- 
DIA CARLEN, LH.M., Marygrove College L., 
Detroit 48221 (1971). 

Sociedad de Bibliotecarios de Puerto Rico—sis- 
TER JOSEPH PATRICE, Valdes L., Catholic 
Univ. of Puerto Rico, Ponce 00731 (1971). 

Medical Library Association—sAM W. HITT, U. 
of Conn., 1000 Asylum Ave., Hartford 06105. 

Music Library Association—Guy MARCO, Kent 
State Univ., OH 44240 (1972). 

Theatre Library Association —MRS. MARGUER- 
ITE LOUD MCANENY, William Seymour The- 
atre Collection, Princeton Univ. L., Prince- 
ton, NJ 08540 (1969). 


COUNCILORS: NONVOTING 
According to the Bylaws, Article IV, Section 
, (d), chairmen of ALA committees are mem- 
' bers of Council without privilege of vote. For 


Headquarters Staff 


chairmen of ALA committees, see committees 
p. 1176. 


COUNCIL NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
REPORT 


In accordance with the Constitution, Article 
VH, Section 1, and Bylaws, Article III, Section 
6(a) and (b), the Council Nominating Com- 


mittee submits the following slate of candidates 


for election by the Council to the Executive 
Board for the term 1969-73. One person is to 
be elected from each block of two candidates: 


JEAN ELIZABETH LOWRIE, head and profes- 
sor, Department of Librarianship, Western 
Michigan University, Kalamazoo. 


MRS. ALICE CHAMBERS RUSK, director of li- 
brary services, Baltimore City Public 
Schools. 


MARION А. MILCZEWSKI, director of libraries, 
University of Washington, Seattle. 


JOHN Р. ANDERSON, city librarian, San Fran- 
cisco County Public Library. 


Ballots with biographical notes on each nom- 
inee will be distributed to voting members of 
Council at the Midwinter Meeting when the 
election will be held. 


Council Nominating Committee 
Frances Henne 

James E. Bryan 

Sherwood Kirk, chairman 


Headquarters Staff 





EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
Executive Director 

DAVID Н. CLIFT 
Deputy Executive Director and Director, Divi- 
sional Service Department 

RUTH WARNCKE 


Comptroller and Director, Fiscal Services 
^ LEROY J, GAERTNER 
Associate Executive Director and Director, 
ALA Washington Office 
GERMAINE KRETTEK 
Associate Executive Director for Publishing 
WILLIAM RUTTER 


Associate Executive Director for Administra- 
tive Services 
ALPHONSE Е. TREZZA 


Assistant to the Executive Director 
MIRIAM LINDSAY HORNBACK 


Administrative Assistant and Secretary to the 
Deputy Executive Director 
ELAINE MITCHELL 


‚ Special Assistant for Programs 


PHYLLIS MAGGEROLI 


Assistant Program Coordinator 
COSETTE KIES 
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Headquarters Staff 


DIVISIONAL SERVICES DEPARTMENT 
Director, RUTH WARNCKE 


Adult Services Division 
Executive Secretary, RUTH M. WHITE 


American Association of School Librarians 
Executive Secretary, LU OUIDA VINSON 
Assistant Executive Secretary National Edu- 
cation Association Headquarters, LAURA 
DELL JUSTIN. 


Director, School Library Manpower Project, 
ROBERT CASE : 


American Association of State Libraries 
Executive Secretary, ELEANOR FERGUSON 


American Library Trustee Association 
Executive Secretary—to be appointed 


Association of College and Research Libraries 
Executive Secretary, J. DONALD THOMAS. 
Editor, Choice, PETER M. DOIRON. 

Manager of Advertising, Promotion and Pro- 
duction for Choice, CLIFFORD FULTON. 
Director, Junior College Library Information 
Center, PEGGY SULLIVAN. 


Association of Hospital and Institution Li- 
braries 
Executive Director, ELEANOR PHINNEY 


Children's Services Division 
Executive Secretary, RUTH TARBOX 


Information Science and Automation Division 
Executive Secretary, DON S. CULBERTSON 


Library Administration Division i 
Executive Director, MRS. RUTH R. FRAME ` ! 
Director, National Plan for Library Statistics 
Project, DAVID PALMER 
Professional Assistant for the Office for Re- 
cruitment, COSETTE KIES 


Library Education Division 
Executive Secretary, AGNES REAGAN 


+ 


Public Library Association 
Executive Secretary, ELEANOR FERGUSON 


Reference Services Division 
Executive Secretary, RUTH M. WHITE 


Resources and Technical Services Division: 
Executive Secretary—to be appointed 
Editor, National Union Catalog Project, 
RUTH C. EISENHART 


Young Adult Service Division 
Executive Secretary, RUTH TARBOX 
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FISCAL SERVICES DEPARTMENT 


Director 
LEROY J. GAERTNER 


Manager, Data Processing 
RAYMOND GRANBERG 


Supervisor of Membership and Subscription 
Records and Editor, Membership Directory. 
MRS. MARGARET F. BLANKLEY 


ALA WASHINGTON OFFICE 


Director 
GERMAINE KRETTEK 


Associate Director 
EILEEN D. COOKE 


Assistant Director 
MISS CLEM M. HALL 


Secretary 
MRS. KATHLEEN FRASE 


PUBLISHING 


Associate Executive Director for Publishing 
WILLIAM RUTTER 


Publishing Department 
Director and Secretary to the Editorial Com- 
mittee 

MRS. PAULINE J. LOVE 


General Editor * 
HELENE CLINE 


Managing Editor 
MARION DITTMAN 


Manuscript Procurement Editors 
PAULINE CIANCIOLO 
PATRICIA ALICE MCKENZIE 


Production Manager 
VLADIMER REICHL 


ALA Bulletin 


Editor, GERALD R. SHIELDS 
Advertising Manager, C. J. HOY 
Assistant Editor, CAROL A. ERICKSON 
Advertising Assistant, MRS. ALFREDA A. MEN- 


DELSOHN 1 >а: 
Publications Assistant-——MRS. EDITH MCCOR- 
MICK 


Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 
Editor, EDNA V. VANEK. 
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Supervisor, production-Booklist, ELOISE | 
LIGHTFOOT. 
Subscription Books Coordinator, MRS. 


HELEN KENNEDY PRINCE 
Editor, Young Adult Books, BARBARA JOYCE 


DUREE 

Reviewer, Young Adult Books, ANNE 
ECHOLS 

Reviewer, Young Adult Books, MRS. SALLY 
С. ESTES 


Editor, Children's Books, HELEN E. KINSEY 
Reviewer, Children’s Books, MRS. RUTH P. 
BULL i 
Reviewer, Adult Books, RUTH E. HEUMÁN 
.. Reviewer Adult Books, MRS. MARGUERITE 
KETTERING : 
Reviewer, Adult Books, MRS. ESTHER POTTS 
Editor, Nonprint Materials—to be appointed 


Central Production 
Managing Editor, MARY FALVEY 


Sales, Promotion, and Advertising Department 
JACK HAGOPIAN 


ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 
DEPARTMENT 

Director 
ALPHONSE F. TREZZA 


Personnel Manager 
B. DEAN CORNELL 


; Purchasing Manager 
CARL O. SWANSON 


GENERAL OFFICES 
Conference Arrangements Office 
Conference Manager, c. J. HOY. 
Assistant for Conference Arrangéments, 
MARY CILLUFFO. 


Headquarters Library 
Librarian, MRS. FLORA COLTON. 
Assistant Librarian, CELESTE LAVELLI. 


Intellectual Freedom Office 
Director, MRS. JUDITH Р. KRUG 


International Relations Office—Washington 
Director, DAVID G. DONOVAN. 


Project Officer, Agency for International De- 
+ velopment Projects—to be appointed. 


International Relations Office—Chicago 
Secretary, MRS. REVA MOORE 
Cataloger, University of Algiers Project 
JOHN URQUIDI 
Advisor, University of Delhi Project 


Headquarters Staff 


GEORGE S. BONN 

Membership Promotion Office 
Membership Promotion Coordinator, DAVID 
SALAN ; 


Public Relations Office 
Public Relations Manager, CURTIS E. SWAN- 
SON : 


Office for Library Education 
Director, LESTER E. ASHEIM. 
Assistant Director, AGNES REAGAN. 


Office for Recuitment 
see Library Administration Division 


Office for Research and Development 
Director, FORREST F. CARHART, JR. 
Library Technology Program 
Technical Editor, HERBERT HANNA 
Technical Information Specialist, 
NANCY KNIGHT 


Grants Program Specialist, Richard Luce 
Editor, Library Technology Reports, ROBERT 
SHAW 


MRS. 


General Editor, MRS. MARJORIE WEISSMAN 





FEDERAL FUNDS... 
STATE FUNDS... 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS . . 
LOCAL FUNDS... 


Whatever funds you’re using to buy 
books, for goodness’ sake don’t settle 
for less than the best in service. Send 
your regular orders, your NDEA or- 


ders, your special fund orders, to 
Campbell and Hall. Your books will 
be on their way to you promptly. Your 
special shipping and billing instruc- 
tions will be followed to the letter. 
You'll be happy. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
1047 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02117 
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Committees 





* Accreditation, Committee on (ALA) 


To be responsible for the execution of the 
accreditation program of the American Li- 
brary Association and to develop and for- 
mulate standards of education for librarian- 
ship for the approval of the Council. 


Chairman, ROBERT E. LEE, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia 66802 (1972); 
H. GORDON BECHANAN (1970); SISTER PETER 
CLAVER, O.P. (1972); MARGARET B. MONROE 
(1970); ESTHER L. STALLMANN (1969); r. 
WILLIAM SUMMERS (1973); KENNETH E. 
VANCE (1971); ALA staff liaison, LESTER E. 
ASHEIM. 


Accreditation, Committee on: Subcommittee 
to Consider Revision of the Standards for 
Undergraduate Programs in Librarianship 
(ALA) 
Chairman, MRS. SARA SRYGLEY, Florida State 
Univ., Tallahassee 32306; GENEVIEVE CASEY; 
JACK DALTON; ELIZABETH FERGUSON; RUTH 
HENDRICKSEN; JAMES HUMPHRY; MARGARET 
RUFSVOLD; STILLMAN K. TAYLOR; KENNETH 
VANCE. 


Action Development Committee (ALTA) 


Chairman, MRS. C'CEAL P. COOMBS, 908 S. 
25th Ave., Yakima, WA 98902; vice chair- 
man, CHESTER B. OSTRANDER; WINFIELD H. 
ATKINSON (1969); MRS. RUTH BERG (1969); 
MRS, RUTH BOWER (1969); JULIUS R. CHIT- 
woop (1969); MRS. MARY DAUME (1970); 
GARRETT HAYNS (1969); JAMES A. HESS 
(1969); JAMES R. HUNT (1969); MRS. EILEEN 
M. KENYON (1969); CLARENCE B. LITCHFIELD 
(1969); LEWIS D. MURPHY (1969); MRS. 
LEONTYNE B. KING (1970) ; JOSEPH W. LIPPIN- 
COTT, JR. (1970); PERCY H. sHUE (1970); 
GLENN H. DARLING (1970); PETER S. JENNI- 
SON (1970); CRAIG T. SENFT (1969); MRS. 
HELEN C. SMITH (1969). 


Activities Committee (YASD) 
To seek out services, activities, and projects 
needed in the area of library materials and 
library services to young adults (young peo- 
ple of high school age); to study ways in 
which such needs may be met; to examine 
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projects in the fields of responsibility of the 
division when suggested by other ALA or 
outside groups; and to recommend to YASD 
Board of Directors possible action on pro- 
posals which are developed. 


Chairman, ELAINE SIMPSON, Rutgers-The 
State Univ., New Brunswick, NJ 08903 
(1969); THOMAS E. ALFORD (1971); MRS. 
ETHEL AUSTER (1971); MARILEE FOGLESONG.., 
(1969); MRS. MADELINE PAETRO (1970). 


Adult Materials Selection Policies, Practices, 
and Procedures Committee (ASD) 


Chairman, RUTH A. WEBER, Suffolk Coopera- 
Нуе L. System, Bellport, NY 11713; Ju- 
LIETTE BRYSON; MRS. FLORENCE S. CRAIG; 
PHILIP В. Н. EVANS; LEONARD GRUNDT; LODA 
HOPKINS; JOHN MCCROSSAN; EDDIS MARTAN- 
CIK; MARY JO LYNCH (RSD). 


AEA 1968 Conference Exhibit (ASD) 


ETHEL BEELER, Des Moines (IA) P.L. 
50309. 


American Book Publishers Council-RTSD 
Joint Committee (RTSD) 


To consider mutual problems and provide for, 
communication of ideas between members of 

the Council and the division; To refer appro- 

priate matters to librarians, publishers, or 

other groups; To recommend action on mat- 

ters of mutual concern when warranted and 

in the appropriate manner. 


Chairman, STEPHEN W. FORD, Grand Valley 
State College L., Allendale, MI 49401 
(1971); MRS. LUELLA HIGLEY (1969); w. 
CARL JACKSON (1972); JAMES E. SKIPPER 
(1973); Secretary, MRS. AVIS G. ZEBKER 
(1970); plus all members of the School Li- 
brary Promotion and Marketing Committee 
of the ABPC. RTSD Executive Secretary; M. 
ANN HEIDBREDER (American Book Publishers 
Council). 


E 
American Book Publishers Council —RTSD Joint 
Committee: Subcommittee on Atlantic City Pre- 
conference (RTSD) 


Chairman, MRS. AVIS б. ZEBKER, Brooklyn 
P.L., Brooklyn 11238; STEPHEN W. FORD; W. 
CARL JACKSON. 
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American Booksellers Association—Antiquarian 
Booksellers Association of America, Ad Hoc 
Joint Committee of ALA. 


To provide policy guidance for joint activities 
of librarians and booksellers to increase read- 
ing, to improve the status of books and librar- 
ies, and to provide for wider distribution and 
availability of books. 


Chairman, ROBERT VOSPER, Univ. of Califor- 
nia Research L. Los Angeles 90024 
(АТА); MARY V. GAVER (ALA); DAVID н. 
CLIFT (ALA); THOMAS Е. BUCKMAN 
(ALA); WILLIAM R. HOLMAN (ALA); PHI- 
LIP J. MCNIFF (ALA); JAMES TANIS 
(ALA); ABA-—JOSEPH A. DUFFY, ABA, 175 
— First Ave, NY 10010; IGOR KROPOTKIN 
Scribner Book Store, 597 Fifth Ave., NY 
10017; THEODORE WILENTZ, Eighth Street 
Bookshop, Inc., 17 W. 8th St, NY 10011; 
ABAA-——DAVID MAGEE, Antiquarian Books, 
3108B Fillmore St, San Francisco 94123; 
RICHARD S. WORMSER. 


American Educational Publishers Institute, Com- 
mittee to the (ALA) 
To consider relationships between the ALA 
and the AEPI on problems and programs of 
mutual interest and make recommendations 
to appropriate units within the two organiza- 
tions. 


Chairman, ROGER H. MCDONOUGH, New Jer- 
sey State L., Trenton 08625 (1969); pavip 
н. CLIFT, ALA headquarters, (ex officio); 
>- GERALDINE FERRING (1969); ROBERT р. 
' FRANKLIN (1969); KATHERINE LORD O'BRIEN 
(1970); EILEEN THORNTON (1959); MRS. 
BETTY TORRICELLI (1970). 


American Vocational Association Booklist 
Committee (AASL) 
To prepare a short, inspirational booklist on 
the world of work and geared to junior high 
school readers. 


Chairman, MRS. ELMA D. TOTH, Francis 
Scott Key J. H. School, Silver Springs, MD 
20903; MRS. LUCILE B. CARLTON; MRS. MAR- 
JORIE В. JEFFRIES; CLEMENTINE Н. SPROW; 
MRS. LUCILLE Н. STONE. 


Appointments, Committee on (ALA) 
Provided for in Bylaw Article IX, Section 

““1(a)—"“To be comprised of the presidents- 
elect of the divisions and the president-elect 
of the Association, who shall serve as Chair- 
man, to advise the president-elect of the As- 
sociation on nominations for the Publishing 
Board and for committee appointments." 


Committees / Asia Foundation Grant 


President-elect, WILLIAM S. DIX, Princeton 
Univ. L., NJ 08540; (ASD) миз. HELEN Н. 
LYMAN; (AASL) JOHN ROWELL; (ASL) 
NETTIE B. TAYLOR; (ACRL) PHILIP J. 
MCNIFF; (AHIL) M. JEAN PAIGE; (ALTA) 
MRS. DOROTHY S. MCALLISTER; (CSD) 15А- 
BELLA JINNETTE; (ISAD) ROBERT М. 
HAYES; (LAD) To be elected; (LED) СОВА 
PAUL BOMAR; (PLA) JUNE E. BAYLESS; 
(RSD) MRS. MARGARET KNOX GOGGIN; 
(RTSD) CAROL H. RANEY; (YASD) ELAINE 
SIMPSON, 


Appointments (1968) and Nominations (1969), 

Committee on (ACRL) 
Chairman, HOWARD ROVELSTAD, Univ. of 
Maryland, College Park 20740 (1969); BEN 
C. BOWMAN (1969) (ex officio); JANE G. FLE- 
NER (1969); HARRIETT GENUNG (1969); MAR- 
CUS A. MCCORISON (1969); CARL H. SACH- 
TLEBEN (1969); MRS. JESSIE CARNEY SMITH 
(1969). 


Appointments (1969) and Nominations (1970), 

Committee on (ACRL) 
Chairman, BARBARA LAMONT, Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, NY 12601 (1970); 
JAMES V. JONES (1970); WILLIAM H. 
KURTH (1970); JAMES W. PIRIE (1970); 
WILLIAM R. PULLEN (1970); JOSEPH A. RO- 
SENTHAL (1970); HOWARD А. SULLIVAN 
(1970); one to be appointed. 


Arbuthnot Lecture Committee (CSD) 
Chairman, VIRGINIA HAVILAND, Library of 
Congress, Washington, DC 20540; BARBARA 
MOODY; MARIAN C. YOUNG. 


Archives Committee (AASL) 
Chairman, EDWARD T. LAMORTE, St. Rita 
High School, Chicago, 60636 (1969); Mary 
ANN SWANSON (1969); JEAN COLEMAN 
(1971). 


Archives Committee (AHIL) 
Chairman, M. JEAN PAIGE, V.À. Hospital L., 
Iowa City 52240 (1969); MRS. DOROTHY RO- 
MANI (ex officio); MARY A. WALSH, (ex 


officio). 


Asia Foundation Grant Committee (LED) 
To administer a grant made in 1961 to assist 
Asian students in American library schools 
to attend professiona: library meetings and 
to provide ALA memberships to certain se- 
lected Asian librarians. 


Chairman, EDWIN C. STROHECKER, Depart- 
ment of L. Science, Catherine Spalding Col- 
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lege, Louisville 40203 (1969); ROBERT L. GIT- 
LER (1969); MRS. PATRICIA A. REELING 
(1969); WAYNE 8. YENAWINE (1969). 


Asia List Revision Committee (YASD) 


To revise or replace the “Richer by Asia” 
list. 


Chairman, MRS. SARA woy, Germantown 
Friends School, Philadelphia 19144; mrs. 
EDITH P. BISHOP; JUNE BOWMAN; JEAN E. 
CRABTREE; MRS. RUTH HAINES; IRMGARD 
HORMANN; GEORGIA SEALOFF. 


Atlantic City Local Arrangements 


Committee (YASD) 


Chairman, DOROTHY s. JONES, East Orange 
NJ P.L., 07018; MRS. IRENE К. LOGSDON; 
one member to be appointed. 


Audiovisual Committee (ALA) 

To study and promote the use of all media 
and materials of an audiovisual nature as 
they are related to libraries; to cooperate 
with other agencies having similar functions. 


Chairman, JOHN н. MORIARTY, Purdue 
Univ. L., Lafayette, IN 47907 (1969); 
RALPH EMERICK (1970); HARRIETT GENUNG 
(1970); HAROLD GOLDSTEIN (1969); 
FRANCES HATFIELD (1970); GERALD В. HUB- 
BLE (1970); MRS. BERTHA NORTHERN 
(1969); АТА Staff Liaison: RUTH 
WARNCKE. 


Audiovisual Committee: Booklist and Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin Film Review Subcommittee 
(ALA) 

MRS. ESME J. DICK, DOROTHY LYNCH, VI- 
OLET F. MYER, MRS. MASHA L. PORTE. 


Audiovisual Committee: Broadcasting Subcom- 
mittee (ALA) 

Chairman, VIRGINIA MATHEWS, National L. 
Week Program, 1 Park Ave., NY 10016 


Audiovisual Committee: Film Showings Sub- 
committee—Aflantic City Conference (ALA) 


Chairman, MRS. B. PENNY NORTHERN, Kansas 
City, MO, P.L. 64106. 


Audiovisual Committee: Motion Picture Preview 
Subcommittee (ALA) 

Chairman, WILLIAM J. SLOAN, Donnell L. 
Center, 20 W. 53rd St., NY 10019; Mary c. 
HATCH; LODA HOPKINS} GERALD D. MCDON- 
ALD; ALICE OWEN; ROBERT SHEEHAN. 


Audiovisual Committee (ACRL) 
Chairman, ALBERT Р. MARSHALL, Lincoln 
Univ. L., Jefferson City, MO 65101 (1969); 
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HARRY BACH (1969); ROBERT N. BROADUS 
(1969); RALPH S. EMERICK (1970); WOLF- 
GANG M. FREITAG (1969); HARRIET GENUNG 
(1969); PEARCE S. GROVE (1970); nm. 
JOANNE HARRAR (1970); SISTER JAMES 
ELLEN HUFF (1969); PHYLLIS E. JAYNES 
(1969); JOHN H. MORIARTY (1970); WEN- 
DELL W. SIMONS (1969); HERMAN L. TOT- 
TEN (1970). 


Audiovisual Committee (ASD) 

Chairman, DOROTHY N. LYNCH, Nassau L. 
System, Garden City, NY 11530; BARBARA 
HAGGIST; LEILA HEASLEY; MRS. DORIS MAY- 
FIELD; KENT A. MOORE; MRS. MASHA L. 
PORTE. 


Audiovisual Committee (AHIL) 

Chairman, fo be appointed, МЕЗ. SELMA А. 
GALE; MARGARET GOODRICH; CLARA E. LUCIOLI; 
MARION Н. VEDDER. Consultant: JOAN E. 
CLARK. 


Audiovisual Committee (CSD) 
Chairman, KATHERINE LUTZ, New York P. 
L., NY 10019 (1971); MRS. CARMEN P. COL- 
LIER (1971); MRS. ELLIN PETERSON GREENE 
(1971); ELSIE F. HARLEY (1971); MRS. MADA- 
LYNNE SCHOENFELD (1971). 


Audiovisual Committee (PLA) 

Chairman, HERSCHEL V. ANDERSON, Sand- 
bills Regional L., Carthage NC 28327; 
JOAN CLARK; DOROTHY L. DAY; MARGARET 
MARY MCGUIRE; EUGENE L. MITTELGLUCK; 
WILLIAM T. PETERS; ELLEN L. WALSH. 


Audiovisual Committee (YASD) 

Chairman, EMMA COHN, New York P.L, 
10019 (1971); MICHELINA VACCARO (1971); 
additional members to be appointed. 


Audiovisual Task Force Committee, ad hoc 
(ALA) 

Chairman, C. WALTER STONE, Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh L., 15213. 


* Awards Committee (ALA) 


To be responsible for recommendations on 
all policies relating to awards to be made or 
sponsored by ALA. The committee shall re- 
view periodically the appropriateness of ex- 
isting awards; shall recommend modification, 
elimination, ог suspension of existing 
awards, and sbal make recommendations 
with respect to all new awards proposed. The 
committee shall coordinate the work of ju- 
ries, appointed to select recipients of general 
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ALA awards, arrange for the presentation of 
these awards, and shall coordinate the 
awards programs of the various ALA divi- 
sions. 


Chairman, SPENCER G. SHAW, The Nassau L. 
System, Garden City, NY 11530 (1970); 
ROBERT F. DELZELL (1969); MR. RICE ESTES 
(1969); SISTER MARY  GIROLAMA, О.Р. 
(1970); CARLTON C. ROCHELL (1970); Ma- 
RIAN SANNER (1970); MRS. VIRGINIA G. 
younG (1970); ALA Staff Liaison: MRS. JU- 
DITH F. KRUG. 


Information on the 1968 awards program will 
be found on page 1277. 


-Basic Reference Books Committee (RSD) 


To prepare a list of basic reference books for 
the small to medium-size library. 


Chairman, MRS, MARY C. BARTER, Springfield 
Town L. VI 05156; JULIA RUTH ARM- 
STRONG; MRS. MARGARET F. CLARK; IDA M. 
COHEN; JEAN E. CRABTREE; MRS. MARJORIE 
P. HOLT; JOSEPH KLIMBERGER; ROBERT G. 
KRUPP; JAY K. LUCKER; SYLVIA MECHANIC; 
GERALD D. MCDONALD; MRS. ELIZABETH M. 
QUIER; MR. LYNN ROBINSON; IRENE ROGERS; 
ROBERT THOMAS. 


Best Books for Young Adults 
Committee (YASD) 


To select from the year's publications those 
adult books significant for young adults, to 


. annotate the selected titles and have the list 


ready for the NEA Journal's use in the April 
issue, for Booklist, and April Top of the News. 


Chairman, EILEEN E. BURGESS, Prince 
George's County Memorial L., Hyattsville, 
MD 20782 (1971); LEARNED T. BULMER 
(1969); MRs. HELEN W. CYR (1971); BAR- 
BARA JOYCE DUREE, ELIZABETH J. KEEN 
(1969); LORA LANDERS (1969); LINDA F. 
LAPIDES (1971); ROSE MOORACHIAN (1971); 
HELEN E. STUB (1969); MARION E. WHITE 
(1969). 


Beta Phi Mu Awards Committee (LED) 


See 1969 Awards, Citations, and Scholarships, . 


p. 1277. 


Bibliography Committee (RSD) 


Responsible for surveys of the field of bibli- 
ography, disseminating information, studying 
needs, advising on projects under way or 
under consideration, and coordinating work 
of subcommittees with bibliographical proj- 
ects. 


Committees / Book Catalogs 


Chairman, ROBERT B. DOWNS, Univ. of Illi- 
nois, Urbana 61801 (1968); LEE ASH, FLOR- 
ENCE E. BLAKELY (1969); DOUGLAS w. 
BRYANT (1971); VERNER W. CLAPP (1971); 
JACK DALTON (1971); HELEN M. FOCKE 
(1969); ROGER C. GREER (1971); HAROLD 
OATFIELD (1969); MRS. HERTA PRAGER 
(1969); ALEX PREMINGER (1971); RICHARD 
H. SHOEMAKER (1971); THOMAS SLAVENS 
(1970); HELEN M. WELCH (1971); JANE B. 
WILSON (1971). 


Bibliotherapy Committee (AHIL) 


То bring together and disseminate informa- 
tion on existing concepts and practices in 
bibliotherapy, and to stimulate the further : 
development and use of the techniques and 
materials of bibliotherapy. 


Chairman, MILDRED T. MooDy, Glen Lake 
State Sanatorium, Minnetonka, MN 55343 
(1970); MARGARET C. HANNIGAN (1970); 
MARGARET M. KINNEY (1970); CLARA J. 
KIRCHER (1970); HILDA K..LIMPER (1969). 


Bogle Memorial Fund Committee (LED) 


То administer a grant to send promising for- 
eign non-Asian students to library confer- 
ences. 


Chairman, ELIZABETH PEELER, Technical 
Services, Univ. of West Florida L., Pensa- 
cola (1970); GEORGE MCDONOUGH (1969); 
CHARLES PATTERSON (1970); MRS. LAVERN 
WALTHER (1969). 


Bookbinding Committee (RTSD) 


To conduct and encourage research and de- 
velopmental programs in the field of binding 
for all types of libraries; to advise and assist 
the library profession and to cooperate with 
library binders, book manufacturers, and 
publishers on problems relating to binding 
and those aspects of book production which 
affect their preservation; to make recommen- 
dations for ALA binding standards and spec- 
ifications. 


Chairman, FRAZER G. POOLE, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, DC 20540 (1970); PAUL 
М. BANKS (1969); PAUL HOWARD (1970); 
RAY О. HUMMEL, JR. (1970); MATT Т. RO- 
BERTS (1969). 


Book Catalogs Committee (RTSD) 


Chairman, RITVARS BREGZIS, Univ. of Toronto 
L., Ontario, Canada (1970); RUTH BLAKE 
(1969); JOHN B. CORBIN (1969); RICHARD 
DEGENNARO (1969); DONALD P. HAMMER 
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(1969); RICHARD р. JOHNSON (1969); 


PAULA KIEFFER (1969). 


Book Catalogs Committee: Directory of On- 

Going Book Catalogs Subcommittee (RTSD) 
Chairman, PAULA KIEFFER, Baltimore Co. 
P.L. Towson, MD 21204 (1969); JOHN в. 
CORBIN; DONALD P. HAMMER. 


Book Evaluation Committee (CSD) 
To select, annotate, and present for publica- 
tion annually the list of notable children's 
books of the preceding year and to carry on 
other book evaluation projects as assigned. 


Chairman, MRS. CAROLYN HOROVITZ, Univ. 
Elementary School, Univ. of California at 
Los Angeles 90024 (1971); MRS. MABEL 
BELL (1971); HELEN KINSEY (permanent 
member); MARY E. LEDLIE (1971); and маз. 
MARGARET Н. MILLER (1971). 


Book Re-Evaluation Committee (CSD) 


To examine and to restate criteria by which 
books of permanent value may be judged 
and to select books published during the five- 
year period ending five years previous to the 
date of appointment which meet these crite- 
ria. Building on the results of former com- 
mittees, to re-evaluate and establish a cumu- 
lative list of books of permanent value. 


Chairman, MRS. CLARA HULTON, New York 
P.L. 10019; SARA INNIS FENWICK; VIRGINIA 
HEFFERNAN; BERYL Y. ROBINSON; and GRACE 
M. SHAKIN. 


Books for Slow High School Readers 

Committee (YASD) 
Chairman, MRS. MARGARET Н. GRAZIER, 
Wayne State Univ. Detroit 48202; Mrs. 
ESTHER J. BAUR; MRS. VERIENE BERND; CAR- 
OLYN CRAWFORD; IRMGARD HORMANN; JO- 
HANN KLICK; МЕЗ. IRENE M. LOVDAL; 
KATHERINE SULLIVAN. 


Books on Africa for Children, Advisory 
Committee on (CSD) 
To work with the African-American Insti- 
tute in selection of materials for a list to be 
published by the United States Committee 
for Unicef. 


Chairman, ANNE PELLOWSKI, Information 
Center on Children’s Cultures, Unicef, NY 
10016; MARCIA COOLEY; MRS. DOROTHEA 
LANGHORNE; MRS, LILLIE M. PRIOLEAU; and 
ELIZABETH WOOD. 
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Bookstores and Book Distributors, 

Liaison Committee on (CSD) 
To study the causes of inadequate distribu- 
tion and the ways in which the Children’s 
Services Division and/or ALA can help to al- 
leviate these causes and to develop ways 
that libraries and bookstores can work to- 
gether to promote the distribution of books. 


Chairman, FORENCE W. BUTLER, Sioux City, 
JA, P.L. 51105 (1970); LAURA F. SEACORD 
(1970); three members to be appointed. 


Book Week Committee (CSD) 
To consider what CSD’s relationship to Chil- 
dren’s Book Week is and should be. 


Chairman, HARRIET B. QUIMBY, Brooklyn 
NY P.L. 11238; MRs. DIANA L. LEMBO; and 
ELIZABETH MILLER. 


Boy Scouts of America Advisory 

Committee (CSD) 
Chairman, HERBERT L. LEET, Southern Tier 
Library System, Corning, NY 14830 
(1971); MARCIA COOLEY (1971); MRS. MAR- 
GARET B. LARSEN (1971); MRs. BEATRICE W. 
SCHEIN (1972). 


Business Reference Services Committee (RSD) 
Chairman, JAMES В. WOY, Free L. of Phila- 
delphia 19107 (1969); WILBUR CRIMMIN 
(1970); CHARLOTTE GEORGI (1969); MRS. 
JEAN HOPPER (1971); DONNA LEMON (ASD 
Representative); DAVID STREETER (1970)% 
RICHARD PERRINE (ex officio) and RUTH M. 
WHITE (ex officio), and one to be appointed. 


Bylaws Committee (AASL) 


Chairman, EVELYN R. ROBINSON, South- | 
ern Connecticut State College, New Haven 
06515 (1970); HAZELLE M. ANDERSON 
(1969); KATHERINE W. TRICKEY (1970); 
ROBERT GRAHAM (1971); LOUISE MES- 
SER (1971); MRS. DOROTHY L. HELLENE 
(1971). 


Bylaws Committee (AHIL) 


Chairman, HELEN T. YAST, American Hospi- 
tal Association, Chicago 60611 (1969); 
PAUL G. MERRIGAN (1969); ALICE Woo 
(1969). S 


Bylaws Committee (ASD) 


Chairman, EDWARD P. MILLER (1970), Tulsa 
City-County L. System, OK 74103; Mrs. 
FAY M. BLAKE (1969); LUCY LOMAX (1969); 
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TRAVIS E. TYER (1970); VIRGINIA WALTON 
(1971). 


Bylaws Committee (CSD) 
To consider and present suggested amend- 
ments to the Bylaws and to assist in interpre- 
tation of the Bylaws to the membership and 
to the ALA Constitution and Bylaws Com- 
mittee. 


Chairman, MARY ANN WENTROTH, Oklahoma 
Department of L., L. Extension Division, Ok- 
lahoma City 73105 (1971); MARGUERITE 
SCHMITT (1969); MARION L. ALBRECHT 
(1971). 


-Bylaws Committee (SAD) 
Chairman, HOWARD ROVELSTAD, Univ. of 
Maryland L., College Park 20740 (1969); 
JOHN RATHER (1970). 


Bylaws, Committee on (LED) 1968—69 
Chairman, ROBERT W. BULLEN, North Subur- 
ban Library System, Morton Grove, IL 
60053 (1969); EVAN IRA FARBER (1969); 
MISS JOHNNIE GIVENS (1969). 


Bylaws Committee (PLA) 
Chairman, MRS. ERNESTINE  GILLILAND, 
(1970), Hutchinson P.L., KA; WILLIAM H. 
BRETT (1971); EDWARD LINKHART (1971); 
MERLIN D. WOLCOTT (1969). 


Bylaws Committee (RSD) 
Chairman, EDWIN COLBURN, H. W. Wilson 
Co. Bronx, NY 10452; JOHN FALL; MRS. 
FRANCES B. JENKINS. 


Bylaws Committee (RTSD) 


Chairman, MRs. JANE KIBRICK, Harvard 
Univ., Cambridge MA 02138 (1969); 
STEPHEN W. FORD (1970); FRANK S. HANLIN 
(1969); RICHARD D.JOHNSON (1970); WIL- 
LIAM C, ROSELLE (1970). 


Bylaws Committee (YASD) 
Chairman, THOMAS ALFORD, Mideastern 
Michigan LL. Cooperative, Flint 48502 
(1970); ESTHER HELFAND (1959); MRS. 
JULIA RUSSELL (1969). 


Canadian Library Association, Joint Committee 
of ALA and (ALA) 
To consider relationships betweer the Cana- 
dian Library Association and the ALA; to 
initiate projects of mutual benefit to both as- 
sociations; to refer to appropriate commit- 


Committees / Centennial Anniversary 


tees of both associations’ matters of particu- 
lar relevance to them; and to arrange for the 
exchange of information concerning activi- 
ties of the divisions, boards, and committees 
of the respective associations. 


Chairman, ALA—IRVING LIEBERMAN, Univ. 
of Washington, Seattle (1970); CLARENCE E. 
GORCHELS (1969); KENNETH F. MCPHERSON; 
MRS. WILLIAM G. RUSSELL (1969); WILLIAM 
S. DIX (ex officio); ROGER H. MCDONOUGH 
(ex officio); FOSTER E. MOHRHARDT (ex offi- 
cio). 


CLA-—AMY M. HUTCHESON (ex officio); 
BRUCE PEEL; KATHARINE BALL; ALBERTA 
LETTS; PIERRE MATTE; ELIZABETH H. MORTON; 
DEAN HALLIWELL; staff liaison, CLIFFORD L. 
CURRIE. 


Carl H. Milam Memorial Committee (ALA) 


Chairman, to be appointed. ESSAE MARTHA 
CULVER; KEYES D. METCALF; RALPH MUNN; 
MARY U. ROTHROCK; RALPH A. ULVELING; ALA 
staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


Catalog Use Committee (RSD) 
Chairman, IRENE CHRISTOPHER, Abbott Me- 
morial L., Boston, MA 02116 (1969); FLOR- 
ENCE E. BLAKELY (1969); N. HARVEY DEAL 
(1969); CONCETTA SACCO (1971); RICHARD 
H. SCHIMMELPFENG (1969); ROBERT D. STE- 
VENS (1969). 


Catholic Library Association, Joint 
Committee of ALA and the (ALA) 
To consider relationships between the two 
associations and to promote activities of mu- 
tual benefit. 


ALA—Chairman, VIRGINIA E. MURRAY, 
McGill Univ., Montreal, Quebec (1969); 
GRACE D. PARCH (1970); RICHARD ROESCH, 
S.M., St. Louis High School, Honolulu 96816 
(1971); ALA staff liaison, MR. ALPHONSE 
F. TREZZA; CLA—M. CLARA BORMANN, 
B.V.M., Mundelein College, 6363 Sheridan 
Rd., Chicago (1968); ALEXANDER F. THOMAS, 
C.F.C, lona College, New Rochelle, NY 
10801 (1969); JO ANN DI MUCCIO, L.H.M., Im- 
maculate Heart College, 2070 East Live Oak 
Dr., Los Angeles 90228 (1970); CLA Staff 
Liaison: MR. MATTHEW R. WILT, Executive 
Director, Catholic L. Association, 461 W. 
Lancaster Ave., Haverford, PA 19041. 


Centennial Anniversary Committee (ALA) 


To initiate plans and recommendations for 
the Association's 100th Anniversary (but not 
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to serve as the action committee for imple- 
mentation). 


Chairman, FRANK B. SESSA, Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh 15213; JOHN F. ANDERSON; JUNE E. 
BAYLESS; SARA E. FENWICK; MRS. GRACE T. 
STEVENSON; F. WILLIAM SUMMERS; FREDER- 
ICK H. WAGMAN; ALA staff liaison, DAVID 
H. CLIFT. 


Centralized Processing Committee (RTSD) 


Chairman, DONALD HENDRICKS, Sam Houston 
State College, Huntsville, TX 77340 (1969); 
MRS. BRIGITTE L. KENNEY (1970); DONALD 
E. OEHLERTS (1969); MRS. MARGARET L. 
SHREVE (1970); ELINOR YUNGMEYER (1969). 


Chapter Relationships, Special 
Committee on (ALA) 


To work toward closer relationships between 
ALA and its chapters in order to bring about 
improvement in joint efforts to improve and 
promote library service through increased ef- 
fectiveness of programming and operations. 


Chairman, JOHN F. ANDERSON, San Fran- 
cisco P.L. 94102; MARIE А. DAVIS; Н. G. JOHN- 
STON; MRS. ELIZABETH B. MANN; CHARLES E. 
REID; VIRGINIA L. ROSS; HEARTSILL H. YOUNG; 
ALA staff liaison, RUTH WARNCKE. 


Children’s Book Council, Joint Committee 
of ALA and the (ALA) 


To explore mutual problems concerning con- 
tent, format, distribution and promotion of 
juvenile books and to propose cooperative 
action to resolve such problems. 


ALA-—Chairman, ANNE R. IZARD, Westchester 
L. Sys, Mt. Vernon, NY 10550 (1970); 
MRS. ROSE Н. AGREE (1969); EILEEN J. 
BROWN (1970); MRS. LUCIA S. ENGLE 
(1970); MRS. ETHEL С. KUTTEROFF (1969); 
MRS. IRENE K. LOGSDON (1969); MRS. 
MINNE MOTZ (1970); KATHLEEN SHEEHAN 
(1969). ALA staff liaison, RUTH TARBOX; 
CBC-——MRs. PATRICIA ALLEN, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 201 Park Avenue S, NY 
10003; MRs. JANET CHENERY, Simon & 
Schuster, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., NY 10020; 
LEE ANNA DEADRICK, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc. 201 Park Avenue S., NY 10003; MRS. 
DORIS FLOWERS, Julian Messner, 8 West 40th 
St, NY 10018; MRS. SUSAN CARR HR- 
SCHMAN, The Macmillan Company, 866 
Third Ave., NY 10022; MIMI KAYDEN, Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, Inc., 383 Madison 
Ave., NY 10017; THOMAS MACPHERSON, G. 
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Common Concerns, ASD/RSD Committee on 
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P. Putnam’s Sons, 200 Madison Ave., МҮ 
10016; MORRIS L. STOKES, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., NY 10017. CBC staff 
liaison, JOHN DONAVAN. 


Children's Books in Relation to Radio and 
Television, Committee on (CSD) 


То consult with representatives of television 
and radio productions on selection and use 
of children's books to be featured or intro- 
duced and оп, promotion of programs 
through libraries serving children. 


Chairman, MRS. ELLIN GREENE, 113 Chat- 
ham Lane, Point Pleasant, NJ 08742 
(1969); MRS. LUCIA 5. ENGLE (1971); LINDA 
FEIN (1971); and MARY MCCULLEN (1970)... 


Children's Books in Relation to Radio and 
Television: Bibliography Subcommittee (CSD) 


To prepare lists of materials for television 
and radio on the request of the committee. 


Chairman, MRS. EILEEN O'BRIEN MURPHY, 
Children's Literature, New York P.L., NY 
10019 (1969); NAOMI NOYES (1969); MARY 
STRANG (1969). 


Clearing House Committee for Young 
Adult Lists (YASD) 


Chairman, ALICE P. HILD, Wyoming State 
Dept. of Education Cheyenne 82001; 
WILMA S. CRAIN; MRS. ANNA J. GALLAGHER; 
WILLIAM J. HOFFMAN; MRS. FAITH T. MUR- 
DOCH; SISTER JOAN MARIE WATERS; two 
members to be appointed. ^ 


College Libraries, AAC-ACRL Committee on 


Chairman, RICHARD B. HARWELL, Smith Col- 
lege, Northhampton, MA (1969); CARL H. 
SACHTLEBEN (1970); EILEEN  THORNTON 


. (1969); AAC—BRANFORD P. MILLAR; RICH- 


ARD L. BARBER; RICHARD C. GILLMAN; Staff— 
J. DONALD THOMAS, ALA headquarters; F. L. 
WORMALD, AAC, 1818 R St., N.W., Washing- 


To establish an official and continuing chan- | 
nel to identify and discuss common concerns 
in relationship to the responsibility areas of 
the two divisions. 


Chairman, MRS. FRANCES NEAL CHENEY, 
George Peabody College, Nashville, TN 
37205 (1970); MURIEL L. FULLER (1970); 
MARGARET C. HANNIGAN (1970); KENNETH 
KING (1970); JULIA SCHWARTZ (1970); 
DOROTHY E. SINCLAR (1970). 
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Community Use of Academic Libraries, 

Committee On (ACRL) 
Chairman, E. J. JOSEY, New York State L., 
Albany 12224 (1969); GEORGE C. ELSER 
(1969); EDWIN С. HEINTZ (1969); BARBARA 
LAMONT (1970); RICHRD C. QUICK (1970); 
JOHN E. scoTr (1970); JOHN в. SMITH 
(1969-Junior Member). 


Computer Programming Committee (SAD) 
To explore programming languages, stan- 
dards for input and output, print graphics, 
and other programming aspects of interest to 
librarians. Chairman—to be appointed. 


„Conference Planning Committee (ISAD) 
Chairman, PAUL J. FASANA, Columbia Uni- 
versity L., NY 10027; MICHAEL ANGUILANO 
(1969); RUSSELL SHANK (1969); А. J. 
GOLDWYN (1970) ROBERT M. HAYES (1970); 
JOHN Р. KENNEDY (1970). 


Conference Planning Committee: Annual 
Conference Subcommittee—Atlantic City 
(SAD) 


Chairman, RUSSEL SHANK. 


Conference Planning Committee: Annual Con- 
ference Subcommittee—Detroit (SAD) 


Chairman, ROBERT M. HAYES. 


Conference Planning Committee: Preconfer- 

ence Institute Subcommittee—Atlantic City 

GSAD) 

> Chairman, PAUL J. FASANA and CARLYLE J. 
FRAREY, Columbia Univ. School of L. Sci- 
ence, NY 10027. 


Conference Planning Committee: Preconference 
Institute Subcommittee—Detroit (SAD) 


Chairman, to be appointed. 
Conference Planning Committee: Special 
Institute Subcommittee (SAD) 
To organize special educational programs for 
ISAD members and other librarians. 


Chairman, A. J. GOLDWYN, Case Western Re- 
serve Univ., Cleveland 44106. 


Conference Planning for the ALA~Atlantic 

City Conference Committee (AASL) 
Chairman, PHYLLIS HOCHSTETTLER, Port- 

“land State College, OR 97201; JOHN RO- 
WELL; MRS. CATHERYN S. FRANKLIN; MRS. 
ELIZABETH MORSE; MRS. SELMA B. ROHR- 
BACHER; BETTY MARTIN. 


Conference Program Committee (ALA) 
To consist of the president, the first vice- 
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president, the presidents of the divisions, 
the executive director of the Association 
and three members-at-large with staggered 
terms together with such other members as 
the committee may wish to add. To plan 
programs for the general sessions of the an- 
nual conferences; to insure, insofar as practi- 
cable, that the content of all program meet- 
ings of divisions, sections, round tables and 
committees, together with the general ses- 
sions, present an integrated conference pro- 
gram with a minimum of duplication. 


President of ALA, ROGER H. MCDONOUGH, 
New Jersey State L., Trenton, NJ 08625; 
President-Elect of ALA, WILLIAM S. DIX, 
Princeton Univ. L., NJ 08540; Executive Di- 
rector of ALA, DAVID н, CLIFT, ALA head- 
quarters. Presidents of АТА divisions: 
(ASD) MARIE А, DAVIS; (AASL) PHYLLIS 
HOCHSTETTLER; (ASL) JOHN A. HUMPHRY; 
(ACRL) DAVID KASER; (AHIL) ROBERT S. 
BRAY; (ALTA) ROBERT J. MORGAN; (CSD) 
MRS. MAE J. DURHAM; (ISAD) RUSSELL 
SHANK; (LAD) JOHN F. ANDERSON; (LED) 
MARTHA BOAZ; (PLA) WILLARD О. YOUNGS; 
(RSD) RICHARD н. PERRINE; (RTSD) MAR- 
GARET С. BROWN; (YASD) JULIA М. Los- 
INSKI. Members-at-Large: MRS. MURIEL C. 
JAVELIN (1969); JOVIAN LANG, O.F.M. 
(1970); MISS MARYAN E. REYNOLDS (1971). 


Conference Program Committee (AHIL) 
To be appointed. 


Conference Program Committee (ASD) 
Chairman to be appointed, VERONICA CARY, 
MIRIAM R. EVANS, JACK FISHMAN, MRS. 
PEGGY GLOVER, ROBERT STAPLES, MARIE 
DAVIS (ex officio). 


Conference Program Committee (LAD) 
Division officers and section chairmen, all ex 
officio. 


Conference Program Committee (RSD) 
Chairman, FREDERICX L. ARNOLD, JR., 
Princeton Univ. L., NJ 08540; Mrs. JUNE 
ADAMS; MRS. MARY DOLAN; JOSEPH F. LINDEN- 
FELD; MRS. ROSEMARY ALLEN LITTLE; JERE- 
MIAH POST; and TERRENCE WILLIAMS. 


Conference Program Committee (RTSD) 
Chairman, MARGARET C. BROWN (ex officio), 
The Free І. of Philadelphia 19103; CARLYLE 
J. FRAREY; CHARLES G. LAHOOD, JR.; CAROL H. 
RANEY (ex officio); JOSEPH Н. TREYZ, JR; 
ALLEN B. VEANER. 
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Conference Program Committee 


Conference Program Committee: Subcommittee 

on Atlantic City Preconference (RTSD) 
Chairman, MRS. AVIS G. ZEBKER, STEPHEN 
W. FORD, W. CARL JACKSON. 


Conference Program Planning Committee 

for NEA (AASL) 
The president plus: KENNETH VANCE, LIL- 
LIAN BATCHELOR. 


Conservation of Library Materials Manual 

Advisory Committee (LTP) 
Chairman, HAROLD TRIBOLET, Extra Bindery 
Dept, R. R. Donnelley and Sons, Chicago; 
H. RICHARD ARCHER; PAUL N. BANKS; MAR- 
GARET C. BROWN; VERNER W. CLAPP; STE- 
WART P. SMITH; COLTON STORM; ALA staff 
liaison, RICHARD W. LUCE. 


Constitution and Bylaws Committee (ALA) 
To consider amendments to the Constitution 
and Bylaws and to make recommendations 
to the Association in accordance with the 
provisions of Article XI and XII of the Con- 
stitution. 


Chairman, ALEX LADENSON, Chicago P.L. 
60602 (1970); SARAH DOWLIN JONES 
(1970); WILLIAM D. MURPHY (1969); MISS 
FREDDY SCHADER (1969); EDWARD F. SINTZ 
(1970); ALA staff liaison, MRS. MIRIAM L. 
HORNBACK. 


Cooperation with Educational and Professional 

Organizations, Advisory Committee on (ACRL) 
Chairman, JOHN P. MCDONALD, Univ. of 
Connecticut, Storrs 06268 (1969); JAMES 
W. BARRY (1969); KAY А. CASSELL 
(1969—Junior Member); MRS. FRANCES NEEL 
CHENEY (1970); JAMES F. GOVAN (1970); 
EDWARD G. HOLLEY (1970); NATALIE N. NI- 
CHOLSON (1969); RUSSEL SHANK (1969). 


Cooperative Reference Service 

Committee (RSD) 
To study new developments in cooperative 
reference services within a type of library 
and between types of libraries. 


Chairman, GEORGE BAILEY, York College, 
City Univ. of New York, Flushing, 11365 
(1971); MRS. MILDRED A. BARRETT (1971); 
MARYANN DUGGAN (1971); RALPH H. FUNK 
(1971); PHOEBE Р. HAYES (1970); MRS. 
MARY Т. JANOWSKI (1971); ROBERTA SMITH 
(1970); PHILIP B. GERRARD (ASD). 


Development Committee (CSD) 
To consider trends in services to children in 
relation to the responsibilities of the division 
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and its current activities; to evaluate ideas 
for improved service to children on request 
of the CSD Board of Directors; and to rec- 
ommend to the board areas for exploration 
and/or action by the Children’s Services Di- 
vision. 

Chairman, MRS. PRISCILLA L. MOULTON, 
Brookline MA Public Schools 02146 
(1969); MRS. LUCIA 8. ENGLE (1969); NINA 
GREIG (1969); ROSEMARY E. LIVSEY (1969); 
and HARRIET B. QUIMBY (1969). 


Dissemination of Information 

Committee (SAD) 
Chairman, RICHARD M. DOUGHERTY, Univ. of 
Colorado L., Boulder 80302; JOHN- 
MCGOWAN; HOWARD DILLON; PATRICIA POND. 


Distinguished Library Service Award for School 
Administrators Jury (AASL) 


See Awards article on p. 1277. 


Division Affiliates Committee (RSD) 

To serve as liaison between the ten RSD af- 
filiated groups and the division. 

Chairman, WALTER C. ALLEN, Univ. of Illi- 
nois, Urbana 61801 (1969); J. RICHARD 
ABELL (1971); А. VENABLE LAWSON (1971); 
MRS. BILLIE MARIE STRUBLE (1971); RICH- 
ARD L. WATERS (1970). 


Editorial Board (ACRL/ Choice) 


Chairman, JOSEPH H. TREYZ, Univ. of Mich- 
igan L., Ann Arbor 48104 (1969); GEORGE 
S. BOBINSKI (1971); WILLIAM R. ESHELMAN 
(1971); MRS. MINA E. HOYER (1971); Davip 
KASER (1969), ex officio; HUMPHREY A. 
OLSEN (1969); SISTER HELEN SHEEHAN 
(1969); LEO M. WEINS (1969); J. DONALD 
THOMAS, ex officio. 


Editorial Board (ACRL/College and 

Research Libraries) 
JOHN M. DAWSON, Univ. of Delaware, New- 
ark (1971); GUSTAVE A. HARRER (1969); 
SAMUEL ROTHSTEIN (1969); JAMES E. SKIP- 
PER (1969); NORMAN E. TANIS (1969); MAU- 
RICE F. TAUBER (1969); EILEEN THORNTON 
(1969). 


Editorial Board (ACRL Monograph Series) 


J. PERIAM DANTON (1969); LoUIS SHORES 
(1969); EILEEN THORNTON (1969); mow- 
ARD W. WINGER (1969). 


Editorial Board (SAD/ Journal of Library 
Automation) 


Chairman, FREDERICK G. KILGOUR; SUSAN | 
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ARTANDI; JOSEPH BECKER; VERNER СГАРР; A. 
J. GOLDWYN; FREDERICK H. RUECKING, JR.; 
RICHARD M. DOUGHERTY, ex officio. 


Editorial Committee (ALA) 


1. To consider and recommend to the 
Publishing Board desirable changes in 
publishing policy. 

2. 'To determine the needs of the profession 
and to arrange for publication of manu- 
scripts which will meet those needs. In car- 
rying out this function it: 


(1) Keeps in close touch with various 
groups in the Association to deter- 
mine publications needed. 

Keeps in touch with current research 
in the field of library science, to dis- 
cover possible manuscripts or pro- 
jected studies which should, perhaps, 
be published by ALA. 

Selects persons best qualified to pre- 
pare needed manuscripts. 

Considers unsolicited manuscripts 
which are submitted in regard to 
quality, need, and relative impor- 
tance. 

Recommends related subjects outside 
the field of librarianship to be consid- 
ered for ALA imprint. 

Arranges to have all manuscripts read 
and scrutinized by competent critics, 
outside the profession as well as 
within, before final consideration by 
» the Committee. 

Encourages and considers criticisms 
of publications with a view to adapt- 
ing policies and content better to 
meet library needs. 


Pv 343) 


(3) 


Chairman, MRS. FRANCES KENNON JOHNSON, 
Univ. of North Carolina, Greensboro 27412 
(1969); RAYMOND HOLT (1970); WESLEY C. 
SIMONTON (1969); NETTIE B. TAYLOR 
(1969); DONALD E. WRIGHT (1970), MRS. 
PAULINE J. LOVE, secretary. 


Editorial Committee: Subcommittee on ALA 
Glossary of Library Terms (ALA) 
Chairman, Е. BERNICE FIELD, Yale Univ. L., 
New Haven, CT 06520; ALICE ELIZABETH 
MCKINLEY; ALLEN В. VEANBR; VINCENT 
~~ ACETO. 


Editorial Committee: Advisory Subcommittee 
on the Reviewing of Nonprint Material in 
The Booklist and Subscription Bocks 
Bulletin (ALA) 


1) To serve as an advisory committee on re- 


Committees / Editorial 


viewing nonprint materials in the Booklist. 
2) To carry on certain activities begun by 
the previous committee that are necessary to 
the establishment and full implementation of 
the nonprint reviewing program; develcping 
statements of criteria for selecting each me- 
dium and evaluation sheets for checking 
these criteria for each item reviewed; identi- 
fying consultant groups or individuals to eval- 
uate nonprint media. 


Chairman, ELENORA ALEXANDER, Houston 
TX Independent School District 77002; 
EMMA COHN (1970): TERESA J. DOHERTY 
(1969); RALPH EMERICK (1970); staff liaison, 
ЕРМА VANEK. 


Editorial Committee: Subcommittee on “Books 
for Junior Colleges" (ALA) 
Chairman, DONALD E. THOMPSON, Wabash 
College L., Crawfordsville, IN; WARD BLAN- 
CHARD; SISTER M. CLAUDIA, LH.M.; Е. 
WALFRED ERICKSON; HELEN  PARAGAMIAN; 
JAMES W. PIRIE; NORMAN E. TANIS. 


Editorial Committee: Subcommittee on List of 
Periodicals for Schools, K~12 (ALA) 


Chairman, MARIAN H. SCOTT, Rutgers Univ., 
New Brunswick, NJ 08903; MURRAY L. AN- 
DREWS; MRS. SARAH JANE BELL; MRS. IRENE 
LOGSDON; MRS. ISABEL MCCAUL; MARION S. 
PLANK; MRS. LILLIAN L. SHAPIRO; MRS. LOIS 
А. SAYLES; MRS. BETTY TORRICELLI; staff liai- 
son, PAULINE CIANCIOLO. 


Editorial Committee: Subcommittee on New 
Lists for School Libraries (ALA) 
Chairman, ELEANOR AHLERS, Univ. of Wash- 
ington, Seattle 98105; LEILA DOYLE, MRS. 
MARY FRANCIS KENNON JOHNSON, DOROTHY 
MCGINNISS, JOHN ROWELL, MRS. DELLA 
THOMAS, PAULINE CIANCIOLO. 


Editorial Committee: Subcommittee on 

Vocational-Technical Education Lists (ALA) 
Chairman, HAROLD YOUNG, Washington Com- 
munity Col., Ann Arbor, MI 48107; ELEANOR 
AHLERS; LEILA A. DOYLE; SHIRLEY EDSALL; 
JOAN L. FOLEY; MRS. MARY FRANCIS KENNON 
JOHNSON; DOROTHY  MCGINNISS; JOHN 
ROWELL; MRS. DELLA THOMAS; staff liaison, 
PAULINE CIANCIOLO. 


Editorial Committee (AASL/School Libraries) 


Chairman, FRANCES FLEMING, Board of Edu- 
cation of Baltimore County, Towson, MD 
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Editorial Committee 


21204 (1969); MRS. REGINA  BERNEIS 
(1969); SIDNEY FORMAN (1969); MRS. ANNA 
J. GALLAGHER (1970); MRS. MARGUERITE M. 
MURRAY (1969); MRS. SARA K. SRYGLEY 
(1969); MRS. MADELINE WARNER (1969); 
ELINOR YUNGMEYER (1969). 


Editorial Committee for YASD 
Publications (YASD) 


Chairman, ELINOR WALKER, Carnegie L., 
Pittsburgh, 15213 (1970); ponis M. COLE 
(1970); MRS. PAULINE WILSON (1970). 


Education for Hospital and Institutional 
Librarians Committee (LED) 
Chairman, RUTH M. TEWS, Mayo Clinic Hos- 
pital Library, Rochester, MN 55901 (1969); 
JOHN M. CONNOR (1970); E. PEARL MOODY 
(1970); BEATRICE V. SIMON (1970); FREDER- 
ICK WEZEMAN (1969). 


Education for Information Science and 
Automation, (LED/ISAD) Interdivisional 
Committee on 


Responsible for continuous study and review 
of changing needs for education in the area 
of information science and automation; con- 
cerned also with development of recom- 
mended programs in this area and with con- 
tinuing education of library personnel. 


Chairman, MRS. SUSAN K. MARTIN, Harvard 
College L., Cambridge, MA 02138; mrs. 
CONNIE DUNLAP; THOMAS L. MINDER; KATH- 
ARINE M. STOKES; ARNULFO D. TREJO; 
MELVIN J. VOIGT; one member to be .ap- 
pointed. 


Education for State Library Personnel, ASL/ 

LED Interdivisional Committee on 
To outline the content needs for continuing 
‘education for state library personnel, to con- 
vey those needs to the ALA Office for Li- 
brary Education and to appropriate state li- 
brary personnel, and to recommend to the 
executive boards of the two divisions related 
programs or activities. 


Chairman, PETER HIATT, Indiana Univ., 
Bloomington 47401 (ASL); KENNETH DU- 
CHAC (ASL); RICHARD B. ENGEN (ASL); 
DOROTHY C. SMITH (ASL); LAWRENCE A. 
ALLEN (LED); JOHN ANDREW FISHER 
(LED); PAUL A. T. NOON (LED). 


Election Committee (ALA) 


Provided for in Bylaw Article ПІ, Sec. 4(a), 
(b) and Sec. 5. “Shall consist of 7 members. 
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In addition to its duty of taking charge of 
the conduct of the regular ALA election and 
the counting and tabulating of all votes cast, 
it shall perform this service for each of the 
divisions of ALA.” 


Members to be appointed. 


Election Committee (AASL) 
MRS. SYLVIA S. MARANTZ, Univ. of Chicago. 


Election Committee (LAD) 


DONALD E. WRIGHT, Evanston P.L., Evans- 
ton, IL 


Elementary Library Magazine Articles 
Bibliography Committee (AASL) ~ 
Chairman, MRS. ADRIANNE W. LUNSFORD, 
Roswell GA Elementary School 30075; mrs. 

ELLA BYRD MCCAIN; REZINA E. SENTER. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica School Library 
Awards Advisory Committee 


See the article on awards on p. 1277. 


Endowment Fund Committee (ALTA) 


Chairman, DANIEL W. CASEY, 1202 Scarbaro 
Dr., Calvey, NY 13209; Vice-chairman, 
GEORGE COEN (1969); Topp BRADY (1970); 
MRS. JAMES D. BRUTON, JR. (1969); MRs. 
ETHEL PITCHER (1969); MERRILL ROBISON 
(1969); MRS. MILDRED YOUNGER (1969). 


Equivalencies and Reciprocity | 

Committee (LED) N 
To consider possibilities for equating profes- 
sional education of foreign-trained with that 
of librarians educated in the United States; 
to prepare statements covering this matter; 
to assist in compiling information about li- 
brary education in foreign countries for the 
use of the LED headquarters staff. 


Chairman, NASSER SHARIFY, Graduate L. 
School, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 11205 
(1970); HENRY C. CAMPBELL (1970); NOR- 
MAN HORROCKS (1970); SARAH R. REED 
(1970); CARMEN ROVIRA (1970); RAYNARD 
С. SWANK (1970); LESTER Б. ASHEIM (re- 
source person). 


Esther J. Piercy Award Jury Committee (RTSD) 
See article on Awards on p. 1277. 


Evaluation of Library Tools, 
Committee on (CSD) 


To study and evaluate the present materials 
used in selection of Children’s Books and to 
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develop suggestions for improvement of 
these materials and the creation of other 
tools, if such tools seem necessary. 


Chairman, MRS. DELLA THOMAS, Oklahoma 
State Univ., Stillwater 74074 (1971); MAR- 
GARET M. CLARK (1970); ROSEMARY E. 
LIvsEY (1970); NANCY І. MCGINNIES 
(1971); MRS. AUDREY J. MICHELS (1971); 
MATTIE RUTH MOORE (1970); MRS. HELEN 
RENTHAL (1970); MARGARET S. SKIFF 
(1970); MRS. ELLA JEAN WILLSON (1971); 
and one to be appointed. 


Executive Committee (ACRL) 
Chairman, DAVID KASER, Cornell Univ L., 
Ithaca 14850 (1969) ex officio; JAMES 
HUMPHRY Ш (1969) ex officio; PHILIP J. 
MCNIFF (1971) ex officio. 


Exploratory Book Awards Committee (YASD) 


To explore criteria for awards to books for 
young adults. 


Chairman, SARA L. SIEBERT, Enoch Pratt F. 
L., Baltimore 21201 (1969); MES. AUDREY 
C. BIEL (1969); MRS. DINAH LINDAUER 
(1969); JANE MANTHORNE (1969); M. BER- 
NICE WIESE (1969). 


Financial Assistance for Library Education, 
Committee for Revision of (LED) 


Chairman, MRS. HELEN BROWN SCHMIDT, 
Medical L. Assn., Chicago 60611 (1969); 


#7 DOROTHY J. ANDERSON (1970); MRS. MARGA- 


RET J. BYERGO (1969); GILES ROBERTSON 
(1970); ELINOR YUNGMEYER (1969). 


Foreign Children’s Books Committee, 
Selection of (CSD) 


To prepare periodic lists of foreign children’ s 
‚ books; to select books to be included in the 
annual Package of Foreign Children’s Books. 


Chairman, ANGELINE MOSCATT, New York 
P.L, NY 10019 (1970); MRS. LUCIA S. 
ENGLE (1971); ANNE PELLOWSEI (1969); 
MARIA L. CIMINO and FABIO COEN (Commit- 
tee Consultants). 


Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship 
Committee (CSD) 


* See article on Awards p. 1277. 


Galaxy Conference Program Planning 
Committee (ASD) 


Chairman, MRS, MURIEL JAVELIN, Nassau L. 
System, Garden City, NY 11530; Mrs. MARY 
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DULANY; MRS. ELIZABETH WRIGHT; DOROTHY 
KITTEL, ex officio. 


Goals for ASD, Ad Hoc Committee to Study 


Chairman, KATHLEEN B. HEGARTY, Boston 
P.L. M.A. 02117; KENNETH F. DUCHAC; 
NORMAN FINKLER; RUTH W. GREGORY; others 
to be appointed. 


Governor’s Conference Committee (ALTA) 


Chairman, DR. IRVING LIEBERMAN, Univ. of 
Washington, Seattle 98105; vice-chairman, 
JAMES Н. LAUBACH, JR.; PAUL CRAWFORD 
(1969); MRS. Ww. Н. GARY (1968); MISS EVE- 
LYN JAY (1969); MRS. MINNIE LOU LYNCH 
(1969); MRS. LUCILE MOHR (1969); RICHARD 
H. STOCKBARGER (1969); RUTH WILLIAMSON 
(1969); MRs. ETHEL BOWMAN (1969); Ros- 
COE A. COX (1969); MRS. LUCY ERRETT 
(1970); PAUL F. GoRBY. (1970); ANTOINETTE 
С. MEYER (1970); MRS. BESSIE MOORE 
(1970); MRS. RUTH STEIGER (1970); MRs. 
MILDRED JEFFREY (1970); MRS. ALICE WAL- 
LACE (1970). 


Grants, Committee on (ACRL) 


Chairman, H. VAIL DEALE, Beloit WI College 
53512 (1970); HUMPHREY G. BOUSFIELD 
(1969); JOHNNIE E. GIVENS (1969); MRS. 
VIRGINIA LACY JONES (1969); DAVID KASER 
(1969), ex officio; VINCENT R. NEGHERBON 
(1969); MRs. JESSIE CARNEY SMITH (1970); 
DONALD E. VINCENT (1970); J. DONALD 
THOMAS, ex officio. 


Grolier Inc. Grant Committee (AASL) 


To implement the Grolier School Library 


- Monograph Series. 


Chairman, MRS. JEAN E. WICHERS, Depart- 
ment of Librarianship, San Jose, CA 95114 
(1971); MRS. MARGARET HAYES GRAZIER 
(1969); DR. FRANCES HENNE (1971); c 
WALTER STONE . (1970); DR. EARL WASSOM 
(1969); THEODORE WALLER (consultant). 


Guidebook on Young Adult Services in the 
Public Library (YASD) 


Chairman, ESTHER HELFAND, New York 
State L., Albany 12224; DOROTHY BRODER- 
ICK; RUFUS B. LANGHANS; MRS, DINAH LIN- 
DAUER; MRS. HORTENSE D. MEISTER; HENRY 
G. SHEAROUSE, JR.; GRACE P. SLOCUM. 


Guidelines for Proposed Awards (AASL) 


Chairman, INGRID MILLER, Edina Schools, 
Edina, MN 55424; FRANCES FLEMING; JEAN 
BADTEN, 
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Hans Christian Andersen Award Nomination Committee 


Hans Christian Andersen Award Nomination 
Committee (CSD) 


To select the author, illustrator, and honors 
list candidates for U.S. nominations to the 
Hans Christian Andersen Prize Jury. 


To be appointed. 


Headquarters Personnel Committee 
(ALA-Executive Bd.) 


Chairman, JOHN M. DAWSON (1969); BELLA 
A. SHACHTMAN (1970); WILLARD О. YOUNGS 
(1969); staff liaison, ALPHONSE F. TREZZA. 


Headquarters Visiting Committee 
(ALA-Executive Bd.) 


Chairman, BELLA SHACHTMAN (1969); Mns. 
AUGUSTA BAKER (1970); ARCHIE MCNEAL 
(1969); staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


Honorary Members, Committee on 
(ALA-Executive Bd.) 


Chairman, MRS. FRANCES B. JENKINS (1969); 
MRS. MARIETTA D. SHEPARD (1970); ROBERT 
L. TALMADGE (1970); staff liaison. DAVID Н. 
CLIFT. 


Hospital Library Standards Committee (AHIL) 
Chairman, GRACE J. LYONS, Kings Park NY 
State Hospital 11754; HELEN CRAWFORD; 
MRS. PHYLLIS I. DALTON; RUTH 5. LEONARD; 
HELEN L. PRICE; MISS MARY M. DOBNIKAR 
(CLA); MRS. VERA S. FLANDORF (MLA); 
MRS, BARBARA COE JOHNSON (SLA) HELEN 
YAST (AHA). 


Implementation of Federal Programs 
Committee (AASL) 
Chairman, VIRGINIA MCJENKIN, Fulton 
County Board of Education, Atlanta, GA 
30315; NINA J. MAHAFFEY; MRS. FAITH T. 
MURDOCH; ALICE І. ROBINSON; MRS. RUTH 
WALDROP. 


Improvement of School Library Programs 

Committee (AASL) 
Chairman, MRS. ALICE RUSK, 2415 Monti- 
bello Terrace, Baltimore, MD 21210 
(1969); MRS. BEATRICE DOWNIN (1969); 
MRS. SUSAN BUSH LINDSEY (1969); MRS. 
ELEANOR MCKINNEY (1971); REZINA E. SEN- 
TER (1970); MARY K. BIAGINE (1971). 


Information Retrieval Committee (RSD) 


Chairman, JEAN М. PERREAULT, Univ. of Al- 
abama, Huntsville 35807 (1970); PAUL T. 
DONOVAN (1971); EDWARD G. HEILIGER 
(1969); JOHN M. MORGAN (1970); MRS. 
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BARBARA E. MARKUSON (1970); EMIL SHA- 
FER (1971). 


Institution Libraries, American Correctional 

Association-ALA Joint Committee on (AHIL) 
To cooperate in the formulation and imple- 
mentation of standards of library service in 
correctional institutions; to stimulate plan- 
ning and provide guidance in the establish- 
ment and improvement of libraries in these 
institutions and other correctional services; to 
coordinate and strengthen such activities as 
each association now has under way; and to 
explore possibilities for future cooperation in 
carrying out the objectives held in common 
by both organizations. 


Chairman, MARION H. VEDDER, New York 
State L., Albany 12224; FATHER GERVASE 
BRINKMAN, O.F.M. (ACA); GARLAND S. 
WOLLARD (АСА); DOMINIC PERSEMPERE 
(1970); MRS. PHYLLIS I. DALTON (1970). 


Instruction and Use of Libraries, AASL-ACRL 
Committee on (ACRL) 


Chairman, JAMES F. GOVAN, Swarthmore PA 
College L. 19081 (1970); SIDNEY FORMAN 
(1970); DAVID А. WEBB (1969); ESTHER BUR- 
RIN (1970); DOROTHY MCGINNISS (1971); 
MARILYN MILLER (1969). 


Instruction in the Use of Libraries, 

Committee on (ALA) 
To review on a continuing basis activities 
within ALA on instruction in the use of ÑS 
braries and to coordinate them with the ac- 
tivities of other agencies; to recommend ac- 
tivities to the appropriate units of ALA and 
to encourage their implementation; to coor- 
dinate these activities within the Association; 
to conduct studies or promote research of 
more than divisional concern; and to act as a 
clearinghouse for information on significant 
programs of instruction. 


Chairman, HELEN M. BROWN, Wellesley MA 
College L., 02181 (1969); MRs. EILEEN CON- 
LON (1969); VIVIAN В. CAZAYOUX (1970); 
RALPH E. MCCOY (1969); MARVIN E. WRIGHT, 
JR. (1970); ALA staff liaison, AGNES REA- 
GAN, 


Instruction in the Use of Libraries, Ad Hoc ~ 
Committee on Establishing an RSD 
Section on (RSD) 

Chairman, MRS. FRANCES N. CHENEY, 


George Peabody College, Nashville, TN 
37205; KENDALL CRAM; FRANK ROBERTS. 
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Instructional Materials Committee (AASL) 


To be responsible for answering requests 
concerning instructional materials referred to 
them by officers and the executive secretary 
of AASL; to maintain a file of resource peo- 
ple who are materials specialists in various 
Subject areas; to write current critical re- 
views for publication in School Libraries. 


Chairman, MRS. LOIS B. WATT, USOE, Wash- 
ington, DC 20035 (1970); JOHN BRADBURY 
(1970); MRS. CHARLOTTE D. DAVIS (1970); 
TERESA J. DOHERTY (1969); MRS. BETTY 
GREBEY (1971); MRS. ISABEL MCCAUL 
(1969); WYLMA WOOLARD (1969). 


— Intellectual Freedom Committee (ALA) 


To recommend such steps as may be neces- 
sary to safeguard the rights of library users 
in accordance with the Bill of Rizhts of the 
United States and the Library Bill of Rights 
as adopted by the ALA Council. 


Chairman, EDWIN CASTAGNA (1970); ALEX P. 
ALLAIN (1970); MRS. GEORGIA R. COLE 
(1970); HOMER L. FLETCHER (1970); MRS. 
MARY ANN HANNA (1970); EDWIN G. JACK- 
SON (1969); MRS. VIRGINIA LACY JONES 
(1969); ROBERT H. MULLER (1969); EILEEN 
F. NOONAN (1970); ELI M. OBOLER (1969); 
E. CASWELL PERRY (1970); ALA staff liai- 
son, MRS. JUDITH Е. KRUG. 


Intellectual Freedom Subcommittee (ALTA) 


ж Chairman, MRS. VELMA PEMBERTON, 
' Broadus, MT 59317; vice-chairman, MRS. 
SOPHIE SILBERBERG; В. PAUL BARTOLINI 
(1969); АВЕ BELSKy (1969); MRS. THELMA 
HAUSSMAN (1969); MRS. MARY L. HAYES 
(1970); EDWARD LOCKE (1969); MRS. HAZEL 
MAXWELL (1970); RALPH G. MERRITT 
(1970); MRS. PEGGIE JEAN STEDMAN (1969); 
MRS. JEAN SMITH (1970); MRS. RAE STONE 
(1970); MRS. MARJORIE L. TAYLOR (1969). 


Interlibrary Cooperation Committee (PLA) 


Chairman, E. LEONORE WHITE, Schenectady 

Co. P.L., NY 12305 (1969); MRS. MILDRED 

HEYER (1971); MR. HERBERT MUTSCHLER 

(1971); CARLTON C. ROCHELL (1969); VIR- 

ОППА L. ROSS (1970); ROBERT E. THOMAS 
я (1969); c. LAMAR WALLIS (1969). 


Interlibrary Loan Committee (RSD) 


Chairman, MARJORIE E. KARLSON, Washing- 
ton Univ. L., St. Louis 63130 (1969); MIR- 
IAM ALLEN (1969); JAMES C. ANDREWS 


Committees / International Relations 


(1969-SLA Rep.); JOHN ANDREW FISHER 
(1969-ASL Rep.); PHOEBE F. HAYES 
(1969); DAVD W. HERON (1969-Copying 
Methods Sect. Rep.); ARTHUR MCANALLY 
(1969); JANE TITUS (1969); SARAH KATHE- 
RINE THOMSON (1971); WILLIAM R. GORDON 
(ASD Rep). 


International Library School Committee (LED) 


Chairman, Guy A. MARCO, School of L. Sci- 
ence, Kent State Univ., Kent, OH 44240; 
LESTER ASHEIM, ex officio; DAVID K. BER- 
NINGHAUSEN; PAUL BIXLER; MRS. FRANCES 
NEEL CHENEY; JACK DALTON; J. PERIAM 
DANTON; J. CLEMENT HARRISON; IRVING LIE- 
BERMAN; IVAN L. KALDOR; FRANK L. SCHICK; 
NASSER SHARIFY; SARA К. VANN, 


International Relations Committee (ALA) 


To promote the exchange of librarians be- 
tween this and other countries; to encourage 
and facilitate the use of library and biblio- 
graphic techniques and knowledge through- 
out the world; to assist in the exchange of 
professional information, ideas and literature 
between this and other countries; to coordi- 
nate the activities of other units of the Asso- 
ciation within this field. 


Chairman, EMERSON GREENAWAY, Free L. of 
Philadelphia 19103 (1969); JAMES E. BRYAN 
(1969); THOMAS R. BUCKMAN (1970); viR- 
GINIA HAVILAND (1970); ALBERTA LETTS 
(1969); ROBERT VOSPER (1969); ALA Staff 
Liaison: DAVID G. DONOVAN. 


International Relations Committee: Advisory 

Committee for the University of Brasilia 

Library Development Project (ALA) 
Chairman, CHARLES Е. GOSNELL, New York 
Univ. L., Washington Square, NY; DAVID н. 
CLIFT; MORRIS GELFAND; NEAL HARLOW; 
MARION А. MILCZEWSKI. 


International Relations Committee: Advisory 

Committee for the University of Delhi 

Library Project (ALA) 
Chairman, LAURENCE J. КїРР, Baker L., 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Cambridge, MA; JACK DALTON; 
ALBERTA LETTS. 


International Relations Committee: Panel 

on Unesco (ALA) 
JOHN G. LORENZ, Library of Congress, 
Washington, DC 20540 (1970); scorr 
ADAMS (1970); JAMES E. BRYAN (1969); 
THOMAS R. BUCKMAN (1970); vERNER w. 
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International Relations Committee 


CLAPP (1970); J. PERIAM DANTON (1970); 
RICHARD L. DARLING (1970); DAVID DONO- 
VAN, ех officio; SARA I. FENWICK (1970); 
JOHN C. FRANTZ (1970); HOYT R. GALVIN 
(1970); MORRIS A. GELFAND (1970); EMER- 
SON GREENAWAY (1969); VIRGINIA HAVILAND 
(1970); DONALD Е. JAY (1970); ALBERTA 
LETTS (1969); IRVING LIEBERMAN (1970); 
ROGER H. MCDONOUGH (1969); MARTIN H. 
SABLE (1970); NASSER SHARIFY (1970); 
MARIETTA D. SHEPARD (1970); JOHN SHER- 
ROD (1970); JOSEPH Е. SHUBERT (1969); 
JAMES E. SKIPPER (1970); ROBERT О. VOS- 
PER (1969). 


International Relations Committee: Special 

Committee to Aid Italian Libraries (ALA) 
Chairman, ARTHUR HAMLIN, Univ. of Cin- 
cinnati 45221; PAUL BANKS; DOUGLAS 
BRYANT; VERNER CLAPP; EDWARD FREEHA- 
FER; RICHARD LOGSDON; JOHN LORENZ; 
JAMES MACK; ANNE V. MARINELLI; EUGENE 
POWER; JAMES SKIPPER; HAROLD TRIBOLET; 
ROBERT VOSPER; LEO WEINS. 


International Relations Committee: 

Subcommittee for Liaison with 

Japanese Libraries (ALA) 
Chairman, THOMAS R. BUCKMAN, Northwest- 
ern Univ.; DOUGLAS W. BRYANT; MR. YUKI- 
HISA SUZUKI; RAYNARD C. SWANK; WARREN 
M. TSUNEISHI. 


International Relations Committee (AASL) 
Chairman, JEAN LOWRIE, Western Michigan 


Univ., Kalamazoo 49001 (1971); Mary vV., 


GAVER (1970); ALICE LOHRER (1970); 
NANCY MOETOMATSU (1971); M. BERNICE 
WIESE (1969); JOHN G. WRIGHT (1969). 


International Relations Committee (ACRL) 
Chairman, THOMAS R. BUCKMAN, Northwest- 
ern Univ., Evanston, IL 60201 (1969); LE- 
MOYNE W. ANDERSON (1970); PAUL BIXLER 
(1969); J. RICHARD BLANCHARD (1970); 
MARCIA GODMANE (Jr. member—1969); 
ARTHUR T. HAMLIN (1969). 


International Relations Committee (AHIL) 
Chairman, MRS. ELIZABETH M. BAKER, 3440 
Avalon Rd., Shaker Heights, OH 44120 
(1969); VIRGINIA F. LUDLOW (1969); миз. 


JUNE S. SMITH (1970); others to be ap- 
pointed. 


International Relations Committee (ASL) 


Chairman, EMIL W. ALLEN, JR., New Hamp- 
Shire State L., Concord 03302 (1971); JUNE 
MUNRO (1970); IONE А, NELSON (1969). 
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International Relations Subcommittee (CSD) 
Chairman, ANNE PELLOWSKI, Information 
Center on Children’s Cultures, Unicef, NY 
10016 (1969); SARA I. FENWICK (1969); 
MAXINE LABOUNTY (1969); ELIZABETH NES- 
BITT (1969); ISABEL WILNER (1970); and 
VIRGINIA HAVILAND (committee consultant). 


International Relations Committee 
(PLA/AFLS) 
Chairman, NANCY ROSS, Special Services L., 
AFCENT Supt. Element (US) Box 84, 
Brunnssum, Netherlands APO NY 09011; 
Vice Chairman: JAN ADAMCZIK. 


International Relations Committee (RTSD) 

' Chairman, SARAH К. VANN (1970), State 
Univ. of NY, Buffalo 14214; MRS. MARIETTA 
D. SHEPARD (1970); ROBERT D. STEVENS 
(1970); others to be appointed. 


International Relations Committee, Peace 
Corps Subcommittee (YASD) 
Chairman, EILEEN BURGESS, Prince George's 
County Memorial L., Hyattsville, MD 20782 
(1969); ELEANOR POURRON (1970); RALPH 
WEBB (1969). 


Investments Committee (ALA-Executive Bd.) 
Chairman, ROGER H. MCDONOUGH; WILLIAM 
DIX; ARCHIE MCNEAL; ROBERT MCCLARREN; 
DAVID Н. CLIFT; staff liaison, LEROY J. GAERT- 
NER. 

m 


Isadore Gilbert Mudge Citation 
Committee (RSD) 


See the awards article in this issue on p. 1277. 


Jaycees *Good Reading" Advisory 

Committee (CSD) 
To advise with the U.S. Jaycees in its pro- 
gram on good reading for children. 


Chairman, BEVERLY HALL, Baltimore County 
P.L, Towson, MD 21204 (1970); mrs. 
ELVA HARMON (1971); HELEN MAE MULLEN 
(1971); RUTH ANN ROBINSON (1970); MRS. 
JOANNE M. WOLFORD (1970). Two to be ap- 
pointed. 


Jaycees “Good Reading” Book List 
Subcommittee (CSD) 
Chairman, HELEN MAE MULLEN, Free L. of 
Philadelphia 19103 (1969); THERESA ANN 
BLACK (1970); MRS. DONNA MAE MATTHEWS 
(1971); ISABEL WILNER (1970). 
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Jaycees *Good Reading" Program, Special 
Committee to the U.S. (ALA) 


To cooperate and to explore carefully the in- 
tent of the Project, to analyze, investigate 
and compare the possibilities of the broader 
program, and to keep the Executive Board 
informed. 


Chairman, MRS. MAY H. EDMONDS, Miami 
FL P.L. 33132; MRS. DELMA H. BATTON; 
WILLIAM CHAIT; CHARLES O'HALLORAN; MRS. 
ELIZABETH Н. LOCKHART; MRS. LOUANE 
NEWSOME; ALA staff liaison, RUTH W. 
TARBOX. 


Junior College Libraries, AAJC-ALA 
^ Committee on (ACRL) 
AAJC Representatives (Indefinite appointments) 


Chairman, OSCAR Н. EDINGER, JR. Mount 
San Antonio College, Walnut, CA 91789; 
RHEA M. ECKEL; EDWIN F. HALLENBECK; 
EARL L. KLAPSTEIN; THEODORE A. KOSCHLER. 


ACRL Representatives (2 Years) 


JOHN M. DAWSON (1969); HARIETT GENUNG 
(1969); EDMON Low (1970); NORMAN E. 
TANIS (1970); JAMES О. WALLACE (1970). 


Area of Instructional Representatives 

(indefinite appointments) 

B. LAMAR JOHNSON, Univ. of California. 
Los Angeles, 90024 (1965); ALFRED M. 
PHILLIPS (1966). 


)— Staff Representatives (Indefinite appointments) 


J. DONALD THOMAS, Association of College 
and Research Libraries. 


WILLIAM б. SHANNON, Associate Executive 
Director, American Association of Junior 
Colleges, 1717 Mass. Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 


Junior College Library Information Center, 

Advisory Committee for the (ACRL) 
Chairman, RICHARD L. DUCOTE, College of 
DuPage, Glen Ellyn, IL 60137; RUTHE ER- 
ICKSON; PEGGY SULLIVAN; NORMAN TANIS. 


Large City School Libraries Committee (AASL) 
To investigate the special needs of school li- 
braries in inner city schools and to recom- 

7 mend to the Board of Directors of AASL ap- 
propriate action related to large city school 
libraries. 


Chairman, LILLIAN BATCHELOR, 21st and 
Parkway, Philadelphia 19103; MRS. MILDRED 
P. FRARY; MRS. BETTY S. LUNNON; MRS. 


Committees / Legislation 


LOUIE REIFEL; HELEN R. SATTLEY; ROY 
SCHLINKERT; DR. ELLA WILLSON; MRS. ALICE 
RUSK; KATHLYN MOSES. 


Laura Ingalls Wilder Award Committee (CSD) 


See Article on Awards on p. 1277. 


Legislation Committee (ALA) 


To have full responsibility for the Associa- 
tion’s total legislative program on all levels 
—Federal, State, and local, and to recom- 
mend general policy on all legislative mat- 
ters. 


To set up, in cooperation with ALA divi- 
sions, subcommittees to study specific legisla- 
tive needs for definite areas such as schools, 
colleges and universities, institutions, etc. In 
order to provide close coordination between 
the subcommittees and the parent committee, 
it is suggested that the chairman of each sub- 
committee sit with, but not necessarily be a 
member of, the ALA Legislation Committee. 


To consider all matters involving Federal 
legislative or government action which affect 
libraries and librarians; to recommend legis- 
lation and take steps to secure favorable ac- 
tion on approved measures; to protest any 
undesirable legislation bearing on libraries 
introduced in the Congress; to seek rulings 
and interpretations of Federal laws and regu- 
lations which affect libraries; and to repre- 
sent the ALA before the Executive and Leg- 
islative Branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Chairman, MRS. CARMA R. LEIGH, California 
St. L., Sacramento 95809 (1969); BENJAMIN 
E. POWELL (1969); CHARLES Е. REID 
(1969); JOHN A. ROWELL (1969); Mrs. 
SARA K. SRYGLEY (1970); NETTIE B. TAYLOR 
(1969); HAROLD w. TUCKER (1970); ALA 
staff liaison, GERMAINE KRETTEK. 


Legislation Committee: Subcommittee on 
Copyright (ALA) 


Chairman, EDMON LOW; VERNER CLAPP; 
JOSEPH BECHER. 


Legislation Committee (AASL) 


Chairman, FRANCES S. HATFIELD, Broward 
County P. Schs., 1320 S.W. 4th St., Ft. Lau- 
derdale, FL 33315 (1969); DR. MARGARET 
CHISHOLM (1971); RAYMOND G. ERBES, JR. 
(1969); MRs. LUCILE F. HANSEN (1971); 
MRS. MAURINE S. HARDIN (1969); Mms. 
ESTHER M, SWANKER (1971); MRS. BERNICE 
YESNER (1969). 
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Legislation Committee 


Legislation Committee (ACRL) 
Chairman, JOHN Н. MORIARTY, Dir. of Ls., 
Purdue Univ., Lafayette, IN 47907 (1969); 
HARRIETT GENUNG (1969); ROBERT A. GOL- 
TER (1969); RALPH E. Mccoy (1970); KEN- 
NETH E, TOOMBS (1970). 


Legislation Committee (AHIL) 
Chairman, STELLA M. LOEFFLER, State Dept. 
of Educ., Baltimore, MD 21201 (1970); 
GERVASE BRINKMAN, O.F.M. (1970); ADE- 
LINE FRANZEL (1970); FLORENCE MARKUS 
(1970); JAMES W. MONTGOMERY (1969). 


Legislation Committee (ALTA) 


Chairman, MRS. MARGARET S. WARDEN, 208 
Third Ave. No., Great Falls, MT 59401 
(1969); RAYMOND C. FETTERLY (1969), vice- 
chairman; MRs. RUTH CALDWELL (1969); 
JUDGE J. CEFALI (1969); J. C. EATON, JR. 
(1969); MRS. ANNE GRYGOTIS (1969); MRS. 
VIRGINIA B. HARSCH (1969); MRS. SYBIL B. 
KELLY (1969); JEROME M. LEVY (1969); 
MRS. BARBARA MACGREGOR (1970); J. MAY- 
NARD MAGRUDER (1969); CLAIR L. TAYLOR 
(1970); MRS. DONNA THOMAS (1969); AR- 
NULF UELAND (1970); MRS. NANCY G. WAL- 
LACE (1969); MRS. GORDON WHITE (1969). 


Legislation Committee (ASD) 
Chairman, EDWARD DOHERTY, Reading P.L., 
Reading, PA ( ); MRS. EDITH BISHOP 
( ); ANDREW GEDDES ( ); ROBERT R. 
MCCLARREN ( ); MRS. FRANCES E. NEAL 
( ); MRS. KARL NEAL ( ). 


Legislation Committee (ASL) 
Chairman, PHILIP S. OGILVIE, State Library, 
Raleigh, NC 27602 (1969); w. LYLE EBER- 
HART (1969); MRS. BETTY FLYNN (1970); 
STELLA M. LOEFFLER (1971); ALICE E. MC- 
KINLEY (1971). 


Legislation Committee (LED) 

Chairman, DR. FRANK L. SCHICK, Univ. of 
Wis., Milwaukee 53201 (1969); DR. STUART 
BAILLIE (1970); THOMAS J. GALVIN (1970); 
RICHARD GARDNER (1970); ANDREW GEDDES 
(1970); DR. HERBERT GOLDHOR (1969); рв. 
MAURICE LEACH (1969); SR. M. GIROLAMA 
MCCUSKER, O.P. (1969); SARAH R. REED 
(1970); THOMAS S. SHAW (1970); MRS. ELIZ 
ABETH W. STONE (1970); Е. WILLIAM SUM- 
MERS (1970). 
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Legislation Committee (PLA) 

Chairman, ELIZABETH B. HAGE, Dir. Prince 
George’s County Mem L., Hyattsville, MD 
20782 (1969); w. R. HENDERSON (1971); 
MRS. ALMA 5. JACOBS (1969); EDWARD С. 
NEWMAN (1970); DONALD С. POTTER 
(1969); RUTH P. TUBBY (1969); RAYMOND 
WILLIAMS (1971). 


Legislation Committee (RTSD) 
Chairman, DOROTHY DEININGER (1970), 
Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, NJ 08901. 
Others to be appointed. 


Legislation Committee Liaison (RSD) 
ROBERT ADELSPERGER, Univ. of IL at Chi- 
cago 60680. 


“Let’s Read Together,” National Congress of 

Parents and Teachers-—Children’s Services 

Division Special Committee on Revision 

of (CSD) 
Chairman, RUTH 1. ADAMS, Schenectady 
County P.L., NY 12305; LUCILLE R. MENI- 
HAN; MRS. EUNICE G. MULLAN; NANCY TOY. 
NCPT representatives, MRS. RUTH C. GAGLI- 
ARDO; MRS. IRVIN E. HENDRYSON; LUCILE МІХ; 
FRANCES A, SULLIVAN. 


Liaison with Accrediting Agency, 

Committee on (ACRL) 
Chairman, ANNE C. EDMONDS, Mount Holy=« 
oke College, South Hadley, MA 01075 
(1969); ROBERT G. GAYLOR (1969—Junior 
Member); WARREN J. HAAS (1970) ; WILLIAM 
Н. JESSE (1969); JAMES J. KORTENDICK, S.S., 
(1969); JERROLD ORNE (1970); DAVID L. 
REICH (1970); JAMES H. RICHARDS, JR. 
(1969). 


Libraries in International Education, Special 
Joint Committee on (ALA) 


To stand ready to serve the federal govern- 
ment in all possible ways to implement and 
realize the aims expressed in the President’s 
call for a program of international educa- 
tion. 


Chairman, THOMAS R. BUCKMAN, Northwest«, 
ern Univ. L., Evanston, IL; ALICE DULANY 
BALL (consultant); VERNER W. CLAPP (con- 
sultant); MARTIN M. CUMMINGS (consuit- 
ant); JACK DALTON (education of librari- 
ans); LUTHER H. EVANS (Council of National 
Library Associations); MARY V. GAVER (library 
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work with children and young people); HAR- 
OLD S. HACKER (public library services); DAN 
LACY (consultant); STEVE MCCARTHY (Asso- 
ciation of Research Libraries); PHILIP J. 
MCNIFF (international exchange of materi- 
als); FOSTER E. MOHRHARDT (consultant); L. 
QUINCY MUMFORD (consultant) ; HARALD OST- 
VOLD (library services in the sciences); STAN- 
LEY D. TRUELSON (Medical Library Associa- 
tion); BILL M. Woops (Special Libraries As- 
sociation and Council of National Library 
Associations); staff liaison, DAVIS DONOVAN. 


Library Instruction Committee (AASL) 


~ 


Chairman, LEONARD JOHNSON, City Schools 
L., Greensboro NC 27402; JESSIE E. BOYD; 
MRS. VERA M. PACE; MRS. HELEN А. SEBBY. 


Library Journal List of Reference Books 
Committee (RSD) 


To compile an annual selection of reference 
books of particular use in small and medi- 
um-sized public and college libraries for pub- 
lication in Library Journal, 


Chairman, MARGARET SMART, Colorado 
School of Mines L., Golden 80402 (1969); 
RUTH  CAWEIN (1969); MRS. THELMA 
FREIDES (1969); GARY R. PURCELL (1969); 
L. DOLORES RYAN (1970); PAUL H. SPENSE 
(1971); one to be appointed. 


Library School Traveling Fellowship, 
Interdivisional Committee (LED/RTSD) 


Er 


Chairman, F. BERNICE FIELD, Yale Univ. L., 
New Haven, CT 06520 (1970—RTSD); 
GERALD M. COBLE (1969--LED}; LAURA C. 
COLVIN (1970—LED); DAVID C. WEBER 
(1969—RTSD); MRS. AVIS G. ZEBKER (1970 
—RTSD). 


Library Service to an Aging Population 
Committee (ASD) 


r~ 


Chairman, EMILY W. REED, Enoch Pratt 
F.L., Baltimore, MD 21201 (1970); MRS. LOU 
ANN BOONE (1969); MRS. KAY BOUTIN 
(1970); ELIZABETH C. COOPER (1969); ROSE- 
MARY LANE (1971); ALICE MOORE (1971); 
KATHLEEN SCHWAB (1969); FRANCES STALKER 
(1969); MRS, BERNICE YOUNGBLOOD (1969); 
MARIE PONZO, consultant. 


Library Service to Exceptional Children, 
Committee on (CSD) 


To explore the areas which need to be devel- 
oped by libraries to meet the needs for mate- 
rials and library programs of exceptional 


Committees / Library Service to Labor Groups 


children exclusive of the gifted; and to ex- 
plore the ways in which library training pro- 
grams can prepare librarians in these areas. 


Chairman, SPENCER G. SHAW, Nassau L. Sys- 
tem, Garden City, NY 11530 (1970); vR- 
GINIA M. HEFFERNAN (1970); JANE MCGREG- 
OR (1970); EFFIE LEE MORRIS (1970); three 
to be appointed. 


Library Service to Exceptional Children at the 
Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County, Ohio, Advisory Committee to the 
Demonstration of (CSD) 


Chairman, HARRIS MCCLASKEY, Univ. of 
Wash., Seattle 98105; AMY ALLEN; SPENCER 
G. SHAW. 


Library Service to Labor Groups, AFL/ CIO- 
ALA Joint Committee on (ASD) ` 


1. To initiate and develop through its own 
membership and the organizational 
structure of its present organizations, ways 
and means of fostering closer coopera- 
tion between labor groups and libraries. 

2. To serve as a catalyst for libraries and 
other educational institutions which try to 
fulfill both expressed and unexpressed 
needs of the labor community. 

3. 'To keep its colleagues in the field aware 
of the needs and developments in the 
labor-library area in order that programs, 
consistent with the goals of the Adult Ser- 
vices Division, may be developed which 
are responsive to current needs. 

4. To disseminate to librarians, labor educa- 
tors and other interested parties, through 
whatever media available, information 
which will bring libraries closer to the 
needs and aspirations of the people that 
they seek to serve. 


Chairman, JEROME CORRIGAN, Prince 
George’s County Memorial L., Oxon Hill, 
MD 20021; JOHN A. BURNS (1970); MRS. 
PEARL § FRANKENFIELD (1971); MRS. 
FRANCES M. JONES (1969); MARGARET MARY 
MCGUIRE (1971); DR. JOSEPH REASON 
(1970); MRS. HELEN SISSON (1970); MRS. 
JEAN HOPPER, editor, Library Service to 
Labor Newsletter. 


AFL-CIO: WILLIAM ELKuss, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, 15 Union Square, NY 
10003; MRS. RUTH GREENBERG, Connecticut 
State Labor Council, 9 Washington Ave., 
Hamden 06514; AL HERLING, American Bak- 
ery and Confectionery Workers International 
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Library Service to Labor Groups, AFL/CIO-ALA Joint Committee on 


Union, 1120 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington, DC 20036; IRWIN KLAss, editor, The 
Federation News, and director of informa- 
tion and public relations, 300 N. State St. 
Chicago 60610; ROBERT G. PORTER, Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers, AFL-CIO, 1012 
14th St., N.W., Washington, DC 20005; Ju- 
LIUS ROTHMAN, Committee on Service Activ- 
ities, AFL-CIO, 820 Second Ave., NY 
10016; Jack a. SESSIONS, AFL-CIO Dept. 
of Education, 815 Sixteenth St, N.W., 
Washington, DC 20006; JACK GOLODNER. 


Publications 


Library Service to Labor, sent twice a year 
to ASD members and selected labor officials. 
Not available by subscription. Editor, MRs. 
JEAN HOPPER. 


Library Service to the Disadvantaged, 

Coordinating Committee on (ALA) 
To consist of an uneven number of members 
totalling no more than 11, with responsibili- 
ties for gathering information concerning ac- 
tivities of all ALA units involved in develop- 
ing and promoting expanded programs of li- 
brary service to the disadvantaged; to direct, 


coordinate and evaluate the various Associa-. 


tion activities to insure maximum effective- 
ness; to suggest further areas of Association 
involvement to the appropriate units of the 
Association for their action and implementa- 
tion; and to develop and promote programs 
of action cutting across unit lines. 


Chairman, KEITH poms, Carnegie L. of 
Pittsburgh 15213; GEORGE ALFRED; JOHN 
AXAM; MEREDITH BLOSS; MRS. DOROTHY 
MCALLISTER; VIRGINIA MATHEWS; MRS. FAITH 
MURDOCH; MRS. BROOKE SHELDON; staff liai- 
son, RUTH WARNCKE; three to be appointed. 


Library Services, Committee on (ACRL) 
Chairman, KATHARINE M. STOKES, USOE, 
Washington, DC 20202 (1970); MRS. MARY 
LOUISE COBB (Jr. member—1969); HOWARD 
W. CORDELL (1970); ELIZABETH FINDLY 
(1970); JAY К. LUCKER (1969); DONALD S. 
MAC VEAN (1970); DOROTHY A. MANFREDI 
(1969); MRS. ELIZABETH W. SWINT (1969). 


Library Services for Disadvantaged Youth, 
Committee on (YASD) 
To explore the role of YASD in working in 
the areas of disadvantaged young people, the 
culturally deprived, school dropouts, and the 


antipoverty program. 
Chairman, AVLP/ 
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PAULINE WINNICK, 


DLSEF/LPDB, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, DC 20202; MRS. MIRIAM BRA- 
VERMAN; MRS. HERMIA M. DAVIS; CLO ERA 
SEWELL. 


Library Services for Disadvantaged Youth: 
Subcommittee on Neighborhood Centers and 
Community Organizations (YASD) 
Chairman, MRS. HERMIA M. DAVIS, Los An- 
geles P.L. 90047; M. ANN HEIDBREDER; 
ESTHER HELFAND; MILDRED L. HENNESSY; 
LEORA OGLESBY. 


Library Services for Disadvantaged Youth: 
Subcommittee on Program Resources (YASD) 


Chairman, MRS. MIRIAM BRAVERMAN, 431 
Riverside Drive, NY 10027; MRS. MARY S 
JANE ANDERSON; JOAN Е. CLARK; MRS. MARY 
ANN HANNA; ANNE KINCAID; JANE MAN- 
THORNE; ELLIOT SHELKROT; SARA L. SIEBERT. 


Library Services for Disadvantged Youth: 
Subcommittee on Services to Rural 
Youth (YSAD) 


Chairman, CLO ERA SEWELL, Valley of Parks 
Regional L., London, KY 40741. Three 
members to be appointed. 


Library Services to the Disadvantaged Child, 

Committee on (CSD) 
To serve as a point of contact with various 
national government agencies and officers, 
administering programs for the culturally 
disadvantaged and with other ALA commit- 
tees functioning in the same area, and to« 
provide librarians in the field with a unit 
within CSD which would be informed and 
able to assume leadership. 


Chairman, HELEN RENTHAL, Univ. of Ari- 
zona, Tucson 85719 (1970); GERALDINE R. 
HALL (1970); MRs. BROOKE E. SHELDON 
(1970); and MRS. BINNIE TATE (1970). 


Library Services to the Disadvantaged Child: 
Bibliography Subcommittee (CSD) 
Chairman, HARRIET B. QUIMBY, Brooklyn 
NY P.L. 11238; MRS. SELMA BENJAMIN; 
MRS. JOYCE COLOVITO; MRS. MARY G. JEF- 
FERSON, MRS. KATHLYN J. MOSES; BROOKE 
E. SHELDON. 


Library Surveys, Committee on (ACRL) 
Chairman, EDWIN E. WILLIAMS, Harvard’ 
Univ. Cambridge, MA 02138 (1970); RICH- 
ARD W. BOSS (1969-Junior Member); WAR- 
REN J. HAAS (1969); BERNARD KREISSMAN 
(1970); ANN F. PAINTER (1969); IRLENE 
ROEMER STEPHENS (1969). 
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Library Technology Program Advisory 
Committee (ALA) 
To provide policy guidance, to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the program, and to make 
recommendations for the direction and em- 
phasis as well as the support of the program. 


Chairman, RALPH HOPP, Librarian, Univ. of 
Minnesota L., Minneapolis 55455 (1969); 
MRS. SUSAN ARTANDI (1970); RICHARD DE 
GENNARO (1970); ром T. HO (1970); EU- 
GENE B. JACKSON (1969); STEPHEN A. 
MCCARTHY (1969); ALA staff liaison, FOR- 
REST F. CARHART, JR. 


К Local Arrangements Committee (ACRE) 
Chairman, WARREN J. HAAS, Univ. of Penn- 
Sylvania, Philadelphia 19104 (1969); JOHN 
DAWSON; JAY K. LUCKER; RICHARD SNYDER. 


Local Arrangements Committee for the 
Atlantic City Conference (CSD) 
Chairman, MRS. CAROLYN FIELD, Free L. of 
Philadelphia 19103; members ro be ap- 
pointed. 


Local Hospitality Committee for Annual 
Conference (ALTA) 
Chairman, MRS. ANITA METZGER, 6209 Vent- 
nor Ave., Ventnor, NJ 08406. Others to be 
appointed. 


Magazine Evaluation Committee (CSD) 


Р То gather data on new developments in the 
magazine field as they relate to children's 
magazines, to evaluate new and existing 
magazines in terms of their usefulness in 
children's rooms of public libraries and in el- 
ementary and junior high school libraries, to 
prepare selected lists of magazines for spe- 
cial purpose, and to arrange for their publica- 
tion. 


Chairman. ELIZABETH MILLER, Westbury 
Memorial P.L, Westbury, NY 11590 
(1971); CHRISTINE B. GILBERT (1970); MRS. 
ELIZABETH GORDON (1971); MILDRED R. 
PHIPPS (1969); BERTHA PARKER (1971); 
MARIAN L. STRICKLAND (1970); GLADYS CAVA- 
NAUGH, consultant. Two to be appointed. 


Magazine Evaluation Committee (YASD) 


To establish criteria for selection of maga- 
zines for young adults in school and public 
libraries; to evaluate on the basis of criteria 
and experimental use new magazines which 
have potential value for young adults; to pe- 


Committees / Membership 


riodically reevaluate existing magazines; to 
prepare selected, annotated lists of maga- 
zines for publication in Top of the News, 
and elsewhere; to collect examples of and as- 
seminate information about effective ways of 
using magazines with young people. 


Chairman, MRs. EVELYN CARROLL, Quincy 
MA School Department 02169 (1971); BEV- 
ERLY A. BARTON (1969); MRs. DOROTHY ED- 
WARDS (1970); PENELOPE А. STIFFLER 
(1971); MRS. JEAN P. VINT (1969). 


Magazine Evaluation Committee: Periodical 
List Subcommittee (YASD) 


To prepare a selected list of magazines 
which would be helpful to libraries interested 
in meeting AASL standards (in consultation 
with AASL). 


Chairman, MARY L. WOODWORTH, Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Madison 53706; MRS. INEZ L. 
DOLBEAR; MRS. PAULINE F. LINDBLOOM; 
ROCHELLE MURRAY; MRS. MARY L. PICKETT; 
WINFRED M. POOLE; CATHERINE ROBERTSON; 
MRS. FRANCES M. THOMPSON; MRS. GLORIA 
WAITY; VIRGINIA WILSON. 


Manual of Procedures Committee (YASD) 


Chairman, MARIAN L. TRAHAN, Oakland, CA, 
P.L. 94612; MRS. AUDREY С, BIEL; LUCILE 
HATCH; JANE MANTHORNE; ELINOR WALKER. 


Materials, Coordinating Committee on (ASD) 


Chairman, JANE TITUS, Univ. of Cincinnati 
L. 45221; MRS. ELIZABETH ABOLIN (1970); 
LOIS HANSEN (1971); MRS. SELMA P. KES- 
LER (1969); MRS. NINA SYDNEY LADOF 
(1970); LORA LANDERS (1969); JANE WAG- 
NER (1971). 


Materials for the Spanish Speaking, 
Subcommittee on (ASD) 


Chairman, FERN LONG, Cleveland P.L. 44114; 
SAM DENNISON; MRS. ESTHER KEENAN; LIL- 
LIAN LOPEZ; MARY ADELE SPRINGMAN;. MAR- 
VIN STONE; MRS. VICTORIA WALLACE; BARBARA 
L. WYNN. 


Membership Committee (ALA) 


General chairman, ALLIE BETH MARTIN, 
Tulsa City-County L. System 74103 (1970); 
ROGER B. FRANCIS (1969); FRANK B. SESSA 
(1969); JOSEPH SHUBERT (1969); FRANCIS R. 
LUBOVITZ (1970); MRS. WELDON J. LYNCH 
(1970); ELINOR YUNGMEYER (1970). 
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Membership Committee 


Membership Committee: Regional Chairman (ALA) 
1. Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washing- 
ton; OMAR BACON, Medford P.L., OR 97501 
(1970). 

2. California, MRS. FRANCES 
Long Beach P.L. 90802 (1970). 
3. Arizona, Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Texas; MRS. LUCILE BOYKIN, Dallas 
P.L. 75201 (1970). 

4. Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, Wyoming; 
MRS. FAYE CAREY, Temple Buell College, Den- 
ver 80220 (1969). 

5. Hlinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Wiscon- 
sin; RALPH H. HOPP, Univ. of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis 55455 (1969). 

6. Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia; 
MRS. RACHEL WAYNE NELSON, Cleveland 
Heights, OH, P.L. 44118 (1969). 

7. Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia; PHILIP S. OGILVIE, North 
Carolina State L., Raleigh 27602 (1969). 

8. Delaware, D.C., Maryland, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania; MRS. ELIZABETH STONE, Catholic 
Univ., Washington, DC 20017 (1970). 

9. New York, GUENTER A. JANSEN, Suffolk Coop 
L. System, Bellport, NY 11731 (1969). 

10. Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont; Jack 
BRYANT, Worcester P.L., MA 01608 (1970). 
11. Canada, EVELYN THOMPSON, Toronto P.L., 
Ont., Can. (1969). 

12. Hawaii, DON W. MCNEIL, Univ. of Hawaii 
L., Honolulu 96822 (1969). 


HENSELMAN, 


Membership Committee: Division 
Representatives (ALA) 

(ASD) MRS. BETTY G. KOHLER (1969); 
(ALTA) MRS. RACHAEL GROSS (1969); 
(AASL) MRS. MARY ANN HANNA (1969); 
(ASL) JACK SPEAR (1969); (ACRL) FRANCES 
KENNEDY (1969); (AHIL) M. JEAN PAIGE 
(1969); (CSD) HARRIET QUIMBY (1969); 
(LAD) PETER T. CoNMY (1969); (LED) ED- 
WARD S. MOFFAT (1969); (PLA) ROGER FRANCIS 
(1969); (AFLS) MRs. SHARON D. ARNOLD 
(1970); (RSD) JOSEPH L. MAPES (1969); 
(RTSD) MRS. JANE ROSS MOORE (1969); 
(YASD) MRS. VIOLA BARRETT (1969); (ISAD) 
MRS. SUSAN К. MARTIN 1969). 


Membership Committee: State, Provincial, 
and District Chairmen (ALA) 
ALABAMA—HENRY J. BLASICK (1969); 
ALASKA-—MRS. ISABELLE GALBRAITH (1970); 
ARIZONA—MRS. JANE А. PETERS (1969); 
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ARKANSAS—KATHLEEN SHARP (1969); CAL- 
IFORNIA-—MRS. FRANCES HENSELMAN (1970); 
Black Gold District—mMRs. MARJORIE LIP- 
NEY (1970); Golden Empire District — 
VERNON G. LUST (1970); Golden Gate Dis- 
trict—EDEL RAITH (1970); Mt. Shasta District 
— WILLIAM W. HAVERSTOCK (1970); Palomar 
District—MARY BOGAN (1969); Redwood Dis- 
trict—To be appointed; Southern District —To 
be appointed; Yosemite District —NELLE MIN- 
NICK (1970); COLORADO- —LARRY WEBBER 
(1969); CONNECTICUT-—NOLAN LUSHING- 
TON (1969); DELAWARE-—CLIFTON Е. GILES 
(1969); DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA-——MRs. 
MARY FELDMAN (1970); FLORIDA— 1. w. 
WALKER (1969); GEORGIA—LILA 
(1969); HAWAII—DbON w. MCNEIL (1969); 
Hawaii—-MRS. EMIKO NAKAMAE (1969); Kauai 
—GAIL PORTWOOD (1969); Maui—MRS. ELLEN 
M. UNDERWOOD (1969); Oahu—JANET FUJI 
(1969); IDAHO-——RICHARD J. BECK (1969); 
ILLINOIS—-PETER BURY (1969); INDIANA 
—ROBERT р. woop (1970); IOWA-—3. 
MAURICE TRAVILLIAN (1969); KANSAS— 
MRS. MARJORIE WILLIAMS (1970); KEN- 
TUCKY-——ANN HERRON (1969); LOUISI- 
ANA-—IDA E. RAULINS (1970); МАІМЕ—20- 
SEPH J. DERBYSHIRE (1969); MARYLAND— 
NANCY MEIER (1969); MASSACHUSETTS— 
WARREN E. WATSON (1970); MICHIGAN— 
MRS. JUANITA ZIEGLER OAS (1970); MINNE- 
SOTA—MARGARET MULL (1970); MISSISSIP- 
PI—3. B. HOWELL (1969); MISSOURI— 
MARTHA MAXWELL (1970); MONTANA-—* 


ROGER SPILLERS (1969); NEBRASKA—JANE | 


POPE (1970); XNEVADA-——JOYCE BALL 
(1970); NEW HAMPSHIRE—STELLA 
SCHECKTER (1970); NEW JERSEY—RoBERT 
Н. STAPLES (1970); NEW MEXICO —NORRIS к. 
MAXWELL (1970); NEW YORK-—-GUENTER A. 
JANSEN (1969); Brooklyn—IRENE E. MORAN 
(1969); Buffalo—MARTIN LEWIN (1970); 
Schenectady-—JULIETTE BRYSON (1970); Elmira 
——JEAN BRUNING (1969); Manhattan and Bronx 
—SALLY HELFMAN (1970); Mid Hudson— 
PATRICK SWEENY (1969); Long Island—srav- 
LEY BREITENSTEIN (1969); North Country— 
GLEN MALLISON (1969); Queens—WILLIAM 
VANDER LINDEN (1969); Rochester—MARY 
VANDERVEN (1970); Southern Adirondack— 
FLORENCE Б. HARSHE (1969); Utica —ALFRED 
С. HASEMEIER (1969); Westchester——WILLIAM 
H. VAN BRAAM (1970); NORTH CAROLINA 
—-HERSCHEL V. ANDERSON (1969); NORTH 
DAKOTA-—-MRS. LEONE MORRISSON (1970); 
OHIO—RICHARD M. cHESKI (1969); OKLA- 
HOMAÁ-—MRS. VIRGINIA COLLIER (1970); 
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RICE * 
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OREGON—JAMES Н. BERGHARDT (1970); 
PENNSYLVANIA—-MRS. PETER BAYARD 
(1970); RHODE ISLAND-—CHARLES CROSBY 
(1970); SOUTH CAROLINA-—JOANNE HAR- 
RAR (1969); SOUTH DAKOTA-—HELEN HOYT 
(1970); TENNESSEE—MaRGARET DICKSON 
(1970); TEXAS—MRs. ANN BOWDEN (1970); 
UTAH-—A. DEAN LARSON (1970); VERMONT 
—To be appointed; VIRGINIA—MILLER BOORD 
(1969); WASHINGTON—SUSAN A. HANKEL 
(1969); WEST VIRGINIA—NICHOLAS WINO- 
vicH (1970); WISCONSIN—EUGENE MCLANE 
(1969); WYOMING—MRs. MARY READ ROGERS 
(1969); | CANADA-—EVELYN | THOMPSON 
(1969); Alberta—MoRTON COBURN (1969); 

" British Columbia—RONALD HAGLER (1970); 
Manitoba апа Saskatchewan—miss N. J. 
SIEMENS (1970); New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island, and Newfcundland— 
M. KATHLEEN CURRIE (1969); Ontario—MRs. 
EMILY ZIPLANS (1970); Quebec—LIANA VAN 
DER BELLEN (1969). 


Membership Committee: Subcommittee to 
Study Round Tables (ALA) 


Chairman, PHILIP 5. OGILVIE, North Carolina 
State L., Raleigh 27602; American Library 
History Round Table, WAYNE SHIRLEY; Ex- 
hibits Round Table, ELIZABETH A. GEISER: 
International Relations Round Table, DAVID 
T. WILDER; Junior Members Round Table, 
JAMES M. O'BRIEN; Round Table on Library 

„— Service to the Blind, MRs. FLORENCE GRAN- 

Г NIS; Library Research Round Table, JAMES 
KRIKELAS; Staff Organizations Round Table, 
ANN NEWMAN. 


Membership Committee: Subcommittee to 
Study Student Memberships (ALA) 


Chairman, H. THEODORE RYBERG, Univ. of 
South Florida, Tampa 33620; MRS. BETTY 
STONE; EDWARD S. MOFFAT; JOSEPH L. 
MAPES. 


Membership Committee: Subcommittee to 
Study the ALA Dues Structure (ALA) 


Chairman, FRANK B. SESSA, Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh, PA 15213; others to be appointed. 


Membership Committee: Subcommittee to 
Study the Structure and Mission of the (ALA) 


Chairman, IRENE E. MORAN, Brooklyn P.L. 
11238; MRS. ALLIE BETH MARTIN (ex offi- 
cio); SARAH L. WALLACE; JOSEPH SHUBERT; 
MRS. RACHAEL GROSS; FRANK B. SESSA. 


Membership Committee: AFLS 
Subcommittee (PLA) 


Chairman, MRS. SHARON D. ARNOLD, Station 
L., Box 104, U.S. Naval Air Station, Cecil 
Field, FL 32215 (1970); ELIZABETH BITTLE 
(1970); MRS. HOLLIS EDWARDS (1970); MRS. 
PATRICIA REEZES (1970). 


Membership Committee: ALTA 

Subcommittee 
Chairman, MRS. RACHAEL C. GROSS, 387 
Tomlinson Rd., Huntingdon Valley, PA 
19006 (1969); vice-chairman, MRS. GEORGE 
A. CORWIN (1969). 


Metropolitan Area Library Service 

Committee (PLA) 
To study and make recommendations of pro- 
grams that will lead to uniformly good li- 
brary service throughout metropolitan areas, 
including sharing of resources, forms of mu- 
tual cooperation, division of responsibility, 
avoidance of unnecessary duplication, and 
provision of adequate support. 


Chairman, HENRY DRENNAN (1969), USOE, 
LSB, Washington, DC 20202; EDWIN CAS- 
TAGNA (1970); HAROLD JOHNSTON (1970); 
GERALDINE LEMAY (1969); KATHERINE 
LAICH (1971); PHILIP MCNIFF (1971); 
MARY Б. PHILLIPS (1969). 


Mildred L. Batchelder Award Selection 
Committee (CSD) 


See article on awards on p. 1277. 


Model State Library Law Committee (ASL) 
To formulate a proposal for a publication of 
guidelines for library legislation at the state 
level, considering the possibility of funding 
the project under a small grant from USOE 
Library and Information Science Research 
Program. 


Chairman, GENEVIEVE M. CASEY, Wayne 
State Univ., Detroit 48202; c. EDWIN DOW- 
LIN; RALPH FUNK. 


National Advisory Commission Report 

Committee (ASL) 
То review the report of the National Advi- 
sory Commission on Libraries as soon as it 
becomes available, to identify those aspects 
of particular concern to state libraries and to 
the division which represents them, and to 
make appropriate recommendations to the 
ASL board. 


Chairman, MRS. CARMA R. LEIGH, California 
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National Advisory Commission Report Committee 


State L., Sacramento 95809; JEAN L. CON- 
NOR; ROBERT F. ENSLEY; MRS, ELENA HOR- 
TON; JOSEPH F, SHUBERT. 


*National Education Association, Joint 


Committee of ALA (ALA) 


To explore problems of mutual interest and 
relationships in the fields of library service 
and education and to make recommenda- 
tions to appropriate committees in the two 
associations. Chairman, to be elected. 


ALA—ROBERT R. MCCLARREN; MRS. HELEN H. 
BENNETT (1971); GUY GARRISON (1973); 
MRS. MILDRED YOUNG JOHNSON (1972); 
STEPHEN A. MCCARTHY (1969); ALA staff 
liaison, RUTH WARNCKE. 


NEA-——ELEANOR С. KNOECHEL (1969); 
ALICE PERLAW (1972); MRS. CLARE RITCHIE 
(1971); PHILIP А. GONYAR (1973): CALLOWAY 
TAULBEE (1970); NEA. staff liaison, SIDNEY 
DORROS, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St, N.W., 
Washington, DC. 


National Library Information Systems, Ad 
Hoc Joint Committee on (ALA) 


Established March 5, 1966, by the group of 
librarians meeting in Chicago to review rec- 
ommendations for national document han- 
dling systems in science and technology, is- 
sued by the Committee on Scientific and 
Technical Information (COSATI) of the 
Federal Council for Science and Technology, 
who recommended to the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries, the American Docu- 
mentation Institute, the American Library 
Association, the Association of Research Li- 
braries, the Council of National Library As- 
sociations, the Medical Library Association, 
and the Special Libraries Association that 
those bodies join together in the immediate 
establishment of an ad hoc joint committee 
to represent the library community before 
the Federal Government and other organiza- 
tions concerned with the development of a 
national library and information system. 


To be responsible for drafting a program di- 
rected toward improvement of the access 
and availability of information through na- 
tional systems of libraries and information 
centers and for continuing advice and liaison 
with appropriate federal and other bodies; 
represent the best experience and capabili- 
ties available. The members should be of suf- 
ficient professional stature to command re- 
spect in the higher levels of government and 
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other sectors and, for purposes of continuity, 
be appointed for five years. The joint com- 
mittee should choose its own chairman and 
other officers and develop rules of organiza- 
tion and procedure and co-op such member- 
ship assistance as may, from time to time, be 
Tequired; through its members, keep the as- 
Sociations fully and regularly informed of 
committee activity and. recommendations 
formulated by the committee; give due re- 
gard and attention to all types and levels of 
library service. 


The committee, having submitted its report 
to government, continues pending disposi- 
tion of its recommendations. 


Chairman, GORDON R. WILLIAMS (ALA), 
Center for Research Libraries, Chicago 60637 
(1970); WILLIAM R. BEATTY (MLA—1970); 
WILLIAM S. BUDINGTON (SLA—1970); LAU- 
RENCE HEILPRIN (ADI—1970); WILLIAM D. 
MURPHY (AALL—1970); STEPHEN MC- 
CARTHY (ARL—1970); BILL M. WOODS 
(CNLA—1970); ALA staff liaison, J. DON- 
ALD THOMAS. 


National Library Week Committee (ALA) 


The committee consists of seven members. 
The committee is to recommend and imple- 
ment policies for ALA participation in 
National Library Week, maintain close rela- 
tionships with the NLW Steering Committee, 
and establish communication with and aid to 
the divisions in their participation in МІМА 
activities. 


Chairman, MRS. LILLIAN M. BRADSHAW, Dal- 
las P.L. (1970); JAMES с. COOKSTON (1969); 
MRS. CHARITY GREENE (1969); HELEN M. 
MILLER (1969); JOSEPHINE NEIL (1970); 
DAVID L. REICH (1970); DUANE F. JOHNSON 
(1970); ALA staff liaison, RUTH WARNCKE. 


National Library Week Committee: 
State Executive Directors (ALA) 


Alabama: COLONEL OSCAR E. RYMER. 
Alaska: To be appointed. Arizona: MRS. ALMA 
MUMSELL. Arkansas: WILMA INGRAM. Cali- 
fornia: To be appointed. Connecticut: EVE- 
LYN R. ROBINSON. Delaware: MRS. GENEVIEVE 
M. BROWN. District of Columbia: To be ар 
pointed. Florida: MRS. VIRGINIA GRIGG. Geor- 
gia: MRS. ELLEN TURNER. Hawaii: To be ap- 
pointed. Idaho: WALTER T. MCCAULEY. Illi- 
nois: GERALD BORN. Indiana: CHARLES 
ADAMS. Kansas: MRS. NORMA BLANKENSHIP. 
Kentucky: DR. EARL WASSOM. Louisiana: 
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JOE LIPSEY, JR. Maine: MRS. MARIANNA H. 
ROWE. Massachusetts: EDWARD J. MONTANA, 
JR. Michigan: REV. ALLAN GRAY. Minnesota: 
DENNIS SHANLEY. Mississippi: MRS. MADEL 
MORGAN. Missouri: DIANE SWANSON. Mon- 
tana: ALENE COOPER. Nebraska: R. w. 
BROWN. Nevada: JOHN KNIGHTLY. New 
Hampshire: JANICE GALLINGER. New Jersey: 
ERIKA SCHNURMANN. New Mexico: MRS. 
ELINOR GILBERT. New York: MRS. JOYCE 
HORSMAN. North Carolina: CHARLES 
ADAMS. North Dakota: MRS. RUTH C. 
MCMARTIN. Ohio: ROBERT W. ROGER. Okla- 
homa: WILLIAM H. LOWRY. Oregon: LEON- 
ARD LOVE. Pennsylvania: RICHARD WILT. 
Puerto Rico: LAURENCE MILLER. Rhode Is- 
land: SYLVIA MOUBAYED. South Dakota: 
JAMES L. DERTIAN. Tennessee: IRMA HAR- 
LAN. Texas: DAVID EARL HOLT. Utah: н. 
THAYNE JOHNSON. Vermont: To be ap- 
pointed. Virginia: MICHAEL В. PIPKIN. 
Washington: ROSS CARTER. West Virginia: 
WILMA G. BROWN. Wisconsin: EUGENE G. 
MCLANE, Wyoming: HALLIE TOMINGAS. 


National Library Week Committee (AASL) 

Chairman, MRS. ELIZABETH FAST, L. Ser- 
vices, L. Processing Center, Schennecos- 
sett Rd., Groton, CT 06340 (1969); RE- 
BECCA T. BINGHAM (1970); MILDRED M. 
BRACKETT (1970); MRs. LETITIA JOHNSON 
(1971); MRS. LOUANE NEWSOME (1969). 


. National Library Week Committee (ACRL) 


Chairman, MRS. MINA E. HOYER, Northern 
Illinois Univ., DeKalb, IL 60015 (1970); 
WARREN N. BOES (1970); MRS. CHARITY H. 
CHANG (1970) ; WAYNE M. HARTWELL (1969); 
MRS. MARNESBA HIU (1970); GERALD B.HUB- 
BLE (Junior Member 1969); HAROLD L. ROTH 
(1969); HAL STONE (1970); JOSEPH H. TREYZ 
(1969); R. KENT woop (1969). 


National Library Week Committee (ALTA) 


Chairman, PAUL D. REMUS, 1104 Architects 
Blvd., Philadelphia 19103 (1969); vice- 
chairman, MRS. NANCY STIEGEMEYER, 215 
Camelia Dr., Cape Girardeau, MO 63701 
(1969); MRS. NANCY J. BERKELY (1970); 
MRS. ELINOR DETRA (1970); MRS. MARION T. 
IRBY (1970); VINCENT F. LALOGGIA (1969); 
MRS. IDA MAY SIVLEY (1969); GILBERT STEW- 
ART (1969); MRS. MILDRED TREZZA (1970); 
HEREWARD WAKE (1969). 


National Library Week Committee (ASD) 
Chairman, JAMES HEALEY, Graduate L. 


School, Univ. of Rhode Island, Providence 
02908 (1969); CHARLES J. ADAMS (1971); 
MRS, ELIZABETH M. BAKER (1969); HARRIET 
COLLOPY (1970); NORMAND DUMONT 
(1969); MARGARET M. KINNEY (1969); MRS. 
MOLLIE Н. LEE (1970); LILLIAN TUDIVER 
(1969). 


National Library Week Committee (LED) 


Chairman, FRITZ VEIT, Illinois Teachers Col- 
lege, Chicago South L., and City College, 
Wilson Campus L., Chicago 60621 (1969); 
VINCENT J. ACETO (1970); GARY R. PURCELL 
(1970); MARGARET A. WINGER (1969); MRS. 
MARTHA JANE ZACHERT (1970). 


National Library Week Committee (YASD) 


Chairman FAITH HEKTOEN, Connecticut State 
L., Hartford 06115 (1971); THERESA C. CA- 
SILE (1971); MRS. FRANCES CLOW UTIGER 
(1971); MRS. LOUIS E. REIFEL (1971); JOAN 
V. SCHMUTZLER (1971); MRS. JEAN PORTER 
(1971). 


National Manpower Programs, Special 
Committee on (ALA) 


Continued as а special committee for 
1968-69 to carry out the "watchdog" func- 
tions recommended in Recommendation #5 
of the committee’s 1968 Report in deference 
to PEBCO’s recommendation that new units 
not be established in 1968-69. To review pe- 
riodically implementation of the recommen- 
dations of the Special Committee on Na- 
tional Manpower Programs (April 1968), to 
consider such new recommendations for 
manpower programs as may be proposed, 
and to disseminate information about effec- 
tive programs, 


Chairman, MARY V. GAVER, Rutgers Univ., 
New Brunswick, NJ 08903; FAY BLAKE; 
EDWIN CASTAGNA; JERROLD ORNE; MYRL 
RICKING; MRS. JESSIE C. SMITH; ALA staff 
liaison, LESTER E. ASHEIM. 


National Planning of Special Collections, 
Committee on (CSD) 


To develop a plan for the building and sus- 
taining of special collections (regional, spe- 
cial subjects, etc.) throughout the U.S. and 
Canada; to develop a list of appropriate 
areas of specialization; to survey possible lo- 
cations for these collections and to prepare a 
list of special collections in libraries at the 
present time for future publication. 
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National Planning of Special Collections, Committee on 


Chairman, MRS. CAROLYN W. FIELD, Free L. 
of Philadelphia 19103; ADELINE CORRIGAN; 
VIRGINIA HAVILAND; M. VIRGINIA HUGHES; 
ELIZABETH NESBITT; FRANCES REES; JUDITH 
ST. JOHN; MARIAN C. YOUNG. 


Negro Students in the Library Profession, Ad 

Hoc Committee on Opportunities for (ALA) 
'То suggest what steps usefully could be 
taken by the ALA to identify promising 
young Negro undergraduates who might, 
once identified, be effectively counseled and 
aided toward the end of entering library 
school and securing positions in the library 
profession. 


Chairman, MRS. VIRGINIA LACY JONES, At- 
lanta Univ. 30314; DOROTHY BENDIX; RALPH 
BLASINGAME, JR; STUART FORTH; MRS. 
ERNESTINE ROSEMOND; MRS. JESSIE CARNEY 
SMITH; EILEEN THORNTON. ALA staff liai- 
son, LESTER E. ASHEIM. 


Negro Students in the Library Profession, Ad 
Hoc Committee on Opportunities for: 
Publication Committee (ALA) 
Chairman, DOROTHY BENDIX, School of Li- 
brary Science, Drexel Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Philadelphia 19104. 


Negro Students in the Library Profession, Ad 

Hoc Committee on Opportunities for: 

Recruitment Project Committee (ALA) 
Chairman, MRS. JESSIE CARNEY SMITH, Fisk 
Univ. L., Nashville, TN 37203. 


Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee (CSD) 
See article on awards on page 1277. 


New Reference Tools Committee (RSD) 
Chairman, HOBART BEROLZHEIMER, Free L. 
of Philadelphia 19103 (1970); MRS. LILLIAN 
BRADEN (1969); IRENE CHRISTOPHER 
(1971); MIKE JANOWSKI (1971); c. ED- 
WARD WALL (1971). 


Nominating Committee (ALA) 

(Reports at 1969 Midwinter Meeting) 
Chairman, JOSEPH F. SHUBERT, State L. of 
Ohio, Columbus 43215; CAROLINE CRAW- 
FORD; MISS JOHNNIE E. GIVENS; HAROLD GOLD- 
STEIN; JOHN P. MCDONALD. ALA staff liai- 
son, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


Nominating Committee (ALA), Council 
Bylaw Article Ш, Section 6(a): “There shall 
be a Council Nominating Committee, ap- 
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pointed by the President, which shall nomi- 
nate candidates for the Executive Board to 
be elected by the Council. Such committee 
shall be appointed at the annual meeting and 
the election shall be by ballot of the Counci- 
lors present and voting at the following mid- 
winter meeting of the Council.” 


Chairman, SHERWOOD KIRK, Kentucky De- 
partment of Libraries, Frankfort 40601, 
JAMES E. BRYAN; FRANCES HENNE. ALA 
staff liaision, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


Nominating Committee (AASL) 
Chairman, HELEN OESCHGER, Omaha; MAR- 
JORIE CHESTER; LURA E. CRAWFORD; MRS. 
ANNE S. JACKSON; SARA JAFFARIAN; MILDRED ^ 
NICKEL. 


Nominating Committee (АНП) 
Three to be appointed. 


Nominating Committee (ALTA) 
Chairman, STORY BIRDSEYE, 730 King County 
Court House, Seattle 98104 (1969); Ray- 
MOND HOLDEN (1969); WALTER VARNER, JR. 
(1969). 


Nominating Committee (ASD) 
Chairman, MARGARET E. MONROE, Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Madison, WI 53706; ERNEST 
DOERSCHUK, JR.; ROBERT MCCLARREN; JEAN 
BARRY MOLZ; MRS. DOROTHY ROMANI. 


Nominating Committee (ASL) x 
Chairman, MRS. FRANCES NEAL, Arkansas 

. State L. Comm., Little Rock 72201 (1969); 
MRS. ELIZABETH PARKS BEAMGUARD; KEN- 
NETH DUCHAC; Chairman, F. WILLIAM SUM- 
MERS, Florida State L., Tallahassee 32304 
(1970); MRS. PHYLLIS I. DALTON; PHOEBE 
HAYES. 


Nominating Committee (CSD) . 
To prepare the list of CSD candidates to the 
ALA Nominating Committee for nominees 
for ALA Council from CSD and to prepare 
the slate for CSD election. 


Chairman, JANE DARRAH, Work with Chil- 
dren, Seattle P.L., 98104; SALLY HELFMAN; 
MRS. BARBARA S. MILLER; MARGARET E, 
POARCH; and ELINOR YUNGMEYER. 


Nominating Committee (LAD) 
Chairman, MARY L. DYAR, Minneapolis P.L. 


(1969); ROBERT н. ROHLF (1969); ROBERT 
E. THOMAS. 
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Nominating Committee (LED) 
Chairman, JACK DALTON, School of L. Ser- 
vice, Columbia Univ., NY 10027; mrs. VI- 


OLET COUGHLIN; LOUISE MEREDITH; MRS. 


VIRGINIA YOUNG; ESTHER STALLMANN, 


Nominating Committee (PLA) 
Chairman, CLARA BREED, San Diego P.L., 
92101; WILLIAM BRYAN}; WILLIAM CHAIT; 
ALEX LADENSON; PERSIS POOLEY; RANSOM 
RICHARDSON; GRACE SLOCUM. 


Nominating Committee (RSD) 
Chairman, DOROTHY SINCLAIR, Case Western 
Reserve Univ., Cleveland 44106; MRS. JULIA 
BARTLING; JOHN L. NOLAN; ROBERT D. STE- 
VENS; and MRS. HELEN E. WESSELLS. 


Nominating Committee (RTSD) 


Chairman, RUTH 5. LEONARD, Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston; ERLE P. KEMP; DOROTHY J. CO- 
MINS; MARIETTA CHICOREL; FRAZER G. POOLE; 
ALFRED H. LANE} PAULA KIEFFER. 


Nominating Committee (YASD) 


Chairman, VILMA M. KRUSKO, Cleveland 
P.L. 44114; MRS. OPAL C. EAGLE; MRS. LIL- 
LIAN L. SHAPIRO. 


Nominating Committee (SAD) 
Chairman, ROY L. KIDMAN, Rutgers Univer- 
y- sity Libraries, New Brunswick, NJ 08903; 
CARL К. COX. 


Notable Books Council (ASD) 


Chairman, MRS. ORRILLA T. BLACKSHEAR, L. 
Schoo] Annex, 935 University Avenue, Mad- 
ison, WI 53706 (1970); WALTER ALLEN 
(1971); JOHN CHRISTENSON (1971); ERVIN 
EATENSON (1971); ERVIN GAINES (1970); 
JEANNE GELINAS (1971); THOMAS D. GILLIES 
(1969); CHARLES HEWITT (1970); DON OLSEN 
(1969); MRS. VIRGINIA PARKER (1969); 
RICHARD POWDRELL (1969); DAVID TURIEL 
(1970). 


Office for Library Education, Special Advisory 
Committee to the (ALA) 
Lun 


To coordinate the Association's activities in 
the field of library education broadly defined; 
to study and review changing needs in library 
education and recommend new programs and 
courses of action to meet them; іс carry out or 
stimulate programs of the Association and 


Committees / Office of Second Vice-President 


its membership units in this field; and to work 
with the appropriate ALA unit in such related 
fields as recruitment, eccreditation, and man- 
power utilization where these matters touch 
upon library training and education at any 
level. 


Chairman, MR. JOHN FRANTZ, Brooklyn 
P.L, Brooklyn 11238; LEE G. BURCHIN- 
AL; NORMAN BURNS; VERNER W. CLAPP; 
RALPH CONANT; FRANK HURLEY; JEAN LOW- 
RIE; ALICE С. RUSK; RAYNARD С. SWANK; DON 
R. SWANSON; ALA staff liaison, LESTER 
ASHEIM. 


Office for Recruitment, 
Advisory Committee to the (LAD) 


Chairman, to be appointed; MRS. BETTY 
FLYNN (1969); ROBERT GITLER (1969); 
MRS. B. J. CONNORS (1970); additional 
members to be appointed. 


Office for Recruitment, Advisory Committee to 

the (LAD): Regional Representatives 
Chairman, DONALD H. HUNT, Drexel Institute 
of Technology, Philadelphia (1970); Region 
I, New England, JOBN JACKSON (1970); Re- 
gion ЇЇ, New York and New Jersey, EVELYN 
GILES (1970); Region III, Middle Atlantic, 
DONALD H. HUNT (1970); Region IV, South- 
east, MRS. VIRGINIA C. GRIGG (1969); Region 
V, Middle West, MURIEL FULLER (1969); Re- 
gion VI, Mountains Plains, DANIEL A. SEAGER 
(1969); Region VII, Southwest, JAMES s. 
COOKSTON (1970); Region VIII, Pacific 
Northwest, MRS. LETHENE PARKS (1969); Re- 
gion IX, California and Hawaii, HARRY M. 
ROWE, JR. (1970). ALA staff liaison, MRs. 
RUTH R. FRAME. 


Office for Recruitment: Materials Committee 

(LAD) 
Chairman, MARION L. SIMMONS, New York 
Metropolitan Reference and Research L. 
Agency 10018 (1970); MRS. ELIZABETH BUD- 
DEL (1969); THOMAS CHILDERS (1970); JOHN 
M. CLOUD (1970); MISS JOHNNIE E. GIVENS 
(1969); ALICE E. MCKINLEY (1970); RICH- 
ARD B. MOSES (19€9). ALA staff liaison, 
MRS. RUTH R. FRAME. 


Office of Second Vice-President, Special 
Committee on (ALA Executive Bd.) 


То study the functions of the office of sec- 
ond vice-president, make recommendations 
for extending the duties and responsibilities 
of the office, and make recommendations 
concerning budgetarv support of the office. 
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Office of Second Vice-President, Special Committee on 


Chairman, JOHN T. EASTLICK, Denver P.L. 
80203; CAROLYN I. WHITENACK; RUTHER- 
FORD D. RODGERS; staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


One-Minute Book Talks, Committee on (YASD) 


Chairman, MICHAEL MADDEN, Schaumburg 
P.L, Roselle, IL 60172 (1970); MARCIA 
KELLER (1971); MRS. LANETTA W. PARKS 
(1971); EDNA L. HURD (1971); JULIA ANDER- 
SON (1971); NELL T. HARTLEY. 


Organization, Committee on (ALA) 
Provided in Bylaw Article IX, Section 2(a) 
and (b); Section 4 and 5. 


То recommend to Council the establishment 
or discontinuance of divisions, round tables, 
and committees, as the needs of the Associa- 
tion may require. Such committee shall de- 
fine the functions of each division, round 
table, committee subject to the approval of 
the Council. The Council, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Organiza- 
tion, may establish other standing commit- 
tees to consider matters of the Association 
that require continuity of attention by the 
members. The Committee on Organization 
shall recommend the name and size of each 
committee. 


Chairman, ROBERT N. SHERIDAN, Levittown 
P.L., Long Island, NY 11756 (1969); wir- 
LIAM S. BUDINGTON (1969); JEAN CRABTREE 
(1969); NORMAND E. DUMONT (1970); 
JOHN ANDREW FISHER (1969); WAYNE M. 
HARTWELL (1969); PETER HIATT (1970); 
MRS. ALICE S. IHRIG (1970); MRS. BRIGITTE 
L. KENNEY (1970); NORMAN M. SELDES 
(1970); KATHERINE M. STOKES (1970); 
HELEN M. WELCH (1970); HELEN YAST 
(1969); ALA staff liaison, RUTH WARNCKE, 


Organization, Committee on (AHIL) 


Chairman, MARION Н. VEDDER, New York 
State L., Albany 12224 (1970); M. JEAN 
PAIGE, ex officio; MARY А. WALSH, ex officio. 
Two to be appointed. 


Organization, Committee on (LAD) 


Chairman, HERBERT R. GOLDHOR, Graduate 
School of Library Science, Univ. of Illinois, 
Urbana (1969); CHARLES D. CHURCHWELL 
(1970); ноүт в. GALVIN (1969). 


Organization and Activities Committee (LED) 


Chairman, ROSE L. VORMELKER, School of 
Library Science, Kent State Univ., Kent, OH 
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(1969); MARTHA BOAZ (1970), CORA PAUL 
BOMAR (1971). 


Organization and Activities Committee (RSD) 
To serve the Board of Directors in an advi- 
Sory capacity by reviewing division organiza- 
tions and activities; to study feasibility of ac- 
tivities and make recommendations for car- 
rying them out; and to undertake special as- 
signments which do not fall within the scope 
of existing committees. 


Chairman, MARGARET KEEFE, Business and 
Industry Department, Flint, MI 48503; 
JOHN FALL; MRS. MARGARET KNOX GOGGIN; 
RICHARD PARSONS; DAVID R. WATKINS; RUTH 
M. WHITE and RICHARD PERRINE (ех = 


officio). 


Organization Committee (CSD) 
To study and review committee functions, to 
recommend establishment of or discontinu- 
ance of committees, to present to the Board 
of Directors for final approval a statement of 
functions of new committees, and to make 
recommendations on other organizational 
matters or to serve as liaison with the ALA 
Committee on Organization whenever re- 
quested to do so by the board. 


Chairman, ELIZABETH BURR, Children's and 

Young People's Services, Division for Li- 

brary Services, State Dept. of Public Instruc- 

tion, Madison, WI 53705 (1969); ANNE R. 

IZARD (1970); ISABELLA JINNETTE (1970); 

JEAN A. MERRILL (1969); HARRIET B. QUIMBY 3 
(1971). 


Organization Committee (SAD) 
To be appointed. 


Organization Committee (RTSD) 
Chairman, DAVID C. WEBER, ex officio, Stan- 
ford Univ. L., CA 94305 (1969); wir- 
MER Н. BAATZ (1969); MARGARET W. AY- 
RAULT (1970). 


Organizations Serving the Child, Liaison 

Committee with (CSD) 
To explore, recommend, initiate and imple- 
ment ways of working with other organiza- 
tions that work with and for children. 
Chairman, CAROLYN W. FIELD, Free L. oÑ 
Philadelphia (1971); MRS. ELGA M. CACE 
(1971); CAROLINE JOSEPHINE FELLER 
(1971); MARY ALICE WILLETT (1971). 


Orientation, ASD/RSD Committee on 
Chairman, ROSE VAINSTEIN, Univ. of Michi- 
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gan, Ann Arbor 48104; MARION M. ALLEN; 
DAVID HENINGTON; ROBERT J. MORGAN; 
ELAINE VON OESON; PAM WARREN, 


Paperback Lists for Elementary Schools 
Committee (AASL) 
Chairman, MRS. BEATRICE DOWNIN, Title П, 
ESEA, Region П, 26 Federal Plaza, NY 
10007; LOVE CLARK, JULIA F. HOCPPER. 


Paperbacks to BIPAD, Advisory Committee 
on (AASL) 
MARY PHYLLIS BRINE; MRS. ELIZABETH B. 
MANN; VIRGINIA WITUCKE; LU OUIDA VINSON; 
Executive Secretary, AASL. 


- Past Presidents Committee (RSD) 


A program evaluation and development advi- 
sorv committee. 


Chairman, DAVID ROY WATKINS, Fordham 
Univ., Bronx 10458 (1971); DOROTHY M. 
SINCLAIR (1970); WAYNE M. HARTWELL 
(1969). 


Planning and Action Committee (ACRL) 


Chairman (1968/69), PHILIP J. MCNIFF, 
Boston P.L. 02117 (1968/71) (ex-officio); 
HELEN M. BROWN (1969); SHIRLEY EDSALL 
(1969) (Junior Member); JAMES HUM- 
PHRY IH (ex officio) (1969); DAVID KASER 
(ex-officio) (1970); ARTHUR M. MCANALLY 
(1969); RALPH E. MCCOY (1970); JOSEPH 
H. REASON (1969); J. DONALD THOMAS, ex 
officio. 


Planning Committee (ASL) 


To study, and recommend appropriate proj- 
ects and activities for the Association and to 
develop plans necessary for their implemen- 
tation. 


Chairman, CHARLES O'HALLORAN (1970); 
Missouri S.L., Jefferson City 65101; DORO- 
THY BENDIX (1969); ELIZABETH COLE 
(1971); JEANNETTE JOHNSON (1970); MRs. 
MARIAN LEITH (1970); ISOBEL LYNCH 
(1971), one to be appointed. 


Planning Committee (ISAD) | 
Chairman, THOMAS BURGESS, Data Process- 
ing Office, Washington State Univ., Pullman 

. 99163; RICHARD DE GENNARO, DAVID REMING- 
TON, JOSEPHINE PULSIFER, GUENTER JAN- 
SEN. 


Planning Committee (RTSD) 


To consider problems of technical services as 
a whole, including long-range objectives and 


Committees / Professional Status and Growth 


areas of new divisional interest, and to suggest 
action to the board о? directors. 


Chairman, DAVID C. WEBER (1970), Stanford 
Univ. L., CA 94305; Vice-chairman (to be 
appointed); EDWIN B. COLBURN (1972); 
RICHARD L. DARLING (1973); MRS. HELEN M. 
TUTTLE (1969). 


Policies Book Revision, Special 

Committee on (ALA) 
To work in association with staff to prepare 
a revision of ALA Policies and to submit ad- 
ditional recommenda:ions as seem desirable. 


Chairman, ALEX LADENSON, Chicago P.L. 
- 60602; HERMAN НЕМЕГЕ; WILLIAM R. ROALFE; 
ALA staff liaison, MIRIAM L. HORNBACK. 


Policy Manual Committee (AASL) 


To prepare a manual for AASL officers and 
committee chairmen. 

Chairman, JEAN LOWRIE, Western Michigan 
Univ., Kalamazoo, MI 49001; CORA PAUL 
BOMAR; SARA I. FENWICK. 


Professional Relations Committee (AASL) 


То represent and interpret the objectives and 
program of school libraries and of AASL to 
organizations other than ALA and to de- 
velop ways of working together; to be kept 
informed of progress of all units within 
AASL making contacts with other profes- 
sional groups in order to insure a unified 
program of professional groups in order to 
insure a unified program of presentation; to 
report needs for materials at meetings; to act 
in an advisory capacity to the executive sec- 
retary in selecting materials for exhibits. 
Chairman, МЕЗ. LOUISE BENNETT, Prince 
George's County Board of Education, Bla- 
densburg, MD 20710 (1971); FRED A. 
KRUEGER (1970); EVELYN PETERS (1969); 
EILEEN LOOMIS (1971); KENNETH VANCE 
(1969); CLARENCE FOGELSTROM (1971). 


Professional Status and Growth 
Committee (AASL) 


To conduct or direct programs to stimulate 
professional growth: to improve the status of 
school librarians, and to encourage active 
participation of the members of AASL in 
type-of-activity Divisions of ALA. 

Chairman, CRYSTAL E, MCNALLY, Wichita, 
KA Public Schools 67202 (1969); MURRAY 
L. ANDREWS (1969); MRS. DOROTHY W. 
BLAKE (1970); w. CLARK HAMOR (1971); 
KATHLEEN G. FLETCHER (1971); ILLAH D. 
HJORT (1971); RACHAEL DE ANGELO (1971). 
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Program and Budget Committee 


Program and Budget Committee (ASD) 
Chairman, MRS. LILLIAN M. BRADSHAW, Dal- 
las P.L., Dallas, 75201; RALPH H. FUNK, 
MRS. HELEN H. LYMAN. 


Program and Budget Development 
Committee (YASD) 


Chairman, MARY L. WOODWORTH, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 53706; JULIA M. LO- 
SINSKI; MRS. FLORENCE SANBORN; ELAINE 
SIMPSON; RUTH W. TARBOX. 


Program Committee (ALTA) 

Chairman, MRS. ALICE iHRIG, 4944 Paxton 
Rd., Oak Lawn, IL 60453; vice-chairman, 
DONALD H. HUNT (1970); MRS. REBA E. 
DANER (1969); MRS. WILLIAM H. DASHNEY 
(1969); ARTHUR DWYER (1969); MRs. EVE- 
LYN KENNEDY (1969); MRS. MARY L. KELI- 
HER (1969); MRS, KURMAN RILEY (1969); 
HAIG SHIROYAN (1969); AUGUSTINE J. KELLY 
(1970); MRS. DOROTHY RUTLEDGE (1970); 
MARGARET A. WINGER (1970); DONALD Е. 
WRIGHT (1970); MRS. HAROLD WEYRAUCH 
(1969). 


Program Evaluation and Budget 

Committee (ALA) 
Provided for in Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 1(b): 
“There shall be a Committee on Program 
Evaluation and Budget, to be comprised of 
three members-at-large appointed by the 
President with the advice of the Executive 
Board for over-lapping terms of three years 
each, the immediate past presidents of the 
divisions, the president, the president-elect, 
and the treasurer of the Association, and the 
immediate past president of the Association 
who shall serve as chairman, to evaluate the 
programs of the Association and to advise 
the Executive Board in the preparation of 
the annual budgets." 


Chairman (Immediate Past President), FoS- 

TER E. MOHRHARDT, Council on Library Re- 

sources Inc., Washington, DC 20036. The 

ALA officers plus members-at-large: MRS. 

FLORENCE CRAIG (1969); MR. ARCHIE 1. 

MCNEAL (1970); MR. RANSOM RICHARSON 
` (1971). 


Division Past Presidents 


MRS. LILLIAN M. BRADSHAW (ASD); CARO- 
LYN WHITENACK (AASL); ESTELLENE P. 
WALKER (ASL); JAMES HUMPHRY, Ш 
(ACRL); MARY A. WALSH (AHIL); Mms. 
С°СЕАІ, COOMBS (ALTA); MRS. AUGUSTA 
BAKER (CSD); JOSEPH BECKER (ISAD); EI- 
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LEEN THORNTON (LAD); ROSE L. VOR- 
MELKER (LED); HELEN E. FRY (PLA); 
DAVID R. WATKINS (RSD); DAVID C. WEBER 
(RTSD); Mary L. WOODWORTH (YASD); 
ALA ‘staff liaison, L. J. GAERTNER and 
RUTH WARNCKE. 


Program Evaluation and Budget Committee: 
Budget Subcommittee (ALA) 


Composed of the ALA immediate past presi- 
dent, treasurer, and president-elect, plus 
three divisional representatives nominated 
and elected by the divisional members at the 
midwinter meeting. To prepare a preliminary 
final budget after the divisions and all other 
units have presented their programs and bud- 
gets and after Pebco members have ques- 
tioned these presentations. This budget will 
be subject to examination, revision, and ap- 
proval by Pebco. 


Program Evaluation and Budget Committee: 
Jury for J. Morris Jones-World Book Ency- 
clopedia-ALA Goals Award (ALA) 
Five members: ALA president, president- 
elect, and immediate past president, plus two 
of the three members-at-large to be ap- 
pointed for the duration of their terms-at- 
large. 


Chairman, FOSTER E. MOHRHART, immedi- 
ate past president; WILLIAM S. DIX, president- 
elect; ROGER н. MCDONOUGH, president; 
FLORENCE S. CRAIG (1969); RANSOM RICHARD- 


SON (1971). UM 


Program Evaluation and Budget 

Committee (AASL) 
Chairman, CAROLYN I. WHITENACK, Purdue 
Univ., Lafayette, IN 47907 (1969); PHYLLIS 
HOCHSTETTLER (1970); JOHN ROWELL 
(1971); LU OUIDA VINSON. 


Program Evaluation and Budget 

Committee (CSD) 
Chairman, MRS. AUGUSTA BAKER, New York 
P.L. 10019; MRS. MAE DURHAM and ISA- 
BELLA JINNETTE. 


Program Evaluation and Budget 
Committee (LAD) 


Division officers and past president, all ex of- 
ficio. ~ 
Program Evaluation and Budget 
Committee (RTSD) 


Chairman, MARGARET C. BROWN, ex officio, 
The Free L, of Philadelphia 19103; CAROL 
H. RANEY; DAVID C. WEBER. 
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ay 


Program Policy Committee (ASD) 
Chairman, MRS. KATHRYN J. GESTERFIELD 
Champaign P.L., IL 61820 (1971); JUNE 
BAYLESS (1969); MURIEL FULLER (1969); 
DAVID HENINGTON (1970); MRS. BEATRICE 8. 
STUCKERT (1970). 


Promotion of Standards Committee (PLA) 
Chairman, A. CHAPMAN PARSONS, Ohio L. 
Assn., Columbus 43215; MRS. SUSANNA 
ALEXANDER, ROBERT D. FRANKLIN, MARIE D. 
LOIZEAUX, MRS. WELDON LYNCH; MRS. LOIS 
R. MARKEY, 


Publications Advisory Committee (AHIL) 
Chairman, MRS. CHARLOTTE S. MITCHELL, 
Miles Laboratories, Inc., Elkhart, IN 46514 
(1969); ALFRED D. HAGLE (1970); MRS. 
MARJORIE MULLEN (1969); ELIZABETH A. 
STEIN (1969); MRS. VERA S. FLANDORF, ёх 
officio. 


Publications Advisory Committee (ASD) 
Chairman, MRS. LEOLA F. MILLAR, Rolla P.L., 
MO 65401 (1969); BERYL HOYT (1971); 
MARY LEE MILLER (1969); STELLA LOEF- 
FLER (1970); ELIZABETH LINDSEY (1971); 
MILDRED STIBITZ, ex officio, editor of ASD 
Newsletter. 


Publications Committee (AASL) 


Chairman, W. DUANE JOHNSON, Indiana 
Univ., Bloomington 47401 (1970); END т. 

. BEIHOLD (1969); EVELYN GELLER (1969); 
MRS. MARY JOAN EGAN (1971); FRANCES 
FLEMING (1969); GRACE HIGHTOWER 
(1971); FLOYD м. FRYDEN (1971). 


Publications Committee (ACRL) 


Chairman, MARK M. GORMLEY, Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee 53211 (1969); IRENE 
BRADEN (1969-Junior Member); WILLIAM R. 
ESHELMAN (1969); RAY W. FRANTZ, JR., 
(1970); RICHARD К. GARDNER (1969); ROB- 
ERT Т. GRAZIER (1970); EDWARD G. HOLLEY 
(1969); ROBERT M. PIERSON (1970). 


Publications Committee (ALTA) 


Chairman, MARTIN D. PHELAN, 1235 W. 
Fifth St., Davenport, IA 52808; vice-chair- 
man, MRS. IRENE M. WALLER; MRS. DOROTHY 
CORRIGAN (1970); THOMAS DREIER (1969); 
JEAN GALLOWAY (1969); MRS. IRENE GITO- 
MER (1969); MRS. BARBARA HOLDEN (1969); 
MRS. ALICE IHRIG (1969); Ww. JOSEPH 
KIMBROUGH (1969); MISS MARGIE R. LYNCH 
(1969); CLARENCE STEFFY (1969); MRS. 
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ANN WOODWARD (1970); DOUGLAS W. DOW- 
NEY (1970); MRS. MARY R. ROGERS (1970). 


Publications Committee (LED) 
Chairman, EILEEN NOONAN, Department of 
Library Science, Rosary College, River For- 
est, IL 60305 (1969); MARY KAY EAKIN 
(1969); WILLIAM V. JACKSON (1970); Lay- 
TON MURPHY (1970); TIMOTHY W. SINEATH 
(1970). 


Publications Committee (PLA) 


To advise on the content and format of Just 
Between Ourselves, the division newsletter; 
miscellaneous publications; and to revive the 
Public Library Reporter series. 


Chairman, MRS. KATHRYN  GESTERFIELD 
(1969); Champaign, IL P.L. 61821; MARY A. 
HALL (1969); JUDITH н. HIGGINS (1971); 
JAMES С. MARVIN (1970); STAN OLINER 
(1971); Е. CHARLES TAYLOR (1970); MRS. 
MELBA WASH (1970). 


Publications Committee (RSD) 


Chairman, RICHARD J. SHEPERD, State Univ. 
College, New Paltz, NY 12561 (1969); ков- 
ERT ADELSPERGER (1969); LEMOYNE W. AN- 
DERSON (1971); HELEN T. GEER, ex officio; 
RAYMOND M. HOLT (1970); WILLIAM A. 
KATZ, ex officio; JEAN BARRY MOLZ 
(1970); and one to be appointed. 


Publications Planning Committee (CSD) 


Chairman, to be appointed, ЈАМЕ BOTHAM 
(1971); MRS. CLARA HULTON (1971); MARY 
PETERS (1970). 


Public Documents Interdivisional 

Committee (RSD/RTSD) 
Chairman, MRS. MARGARET T. LANE, New 
York P.L. 10018 (RSD-1971); MRS. 
JOYCE BALL (RTSD-1970); EDWARD DIROMA 
(RTSD-1971); CLIFTON BROCK (RSD- 
1971); WINA T. COHEN (RSD-1971); MARTIN 
J. ZONLIGHT (RSD-1970). 


Public Documents Interdivisional Committee 
(RSD/RTSD): ASL Subcommittee to Draft a 
Study Proposal on State and Federal Documents 
(ASL) 
To plan for a survey of federal and state 
documents, centering on the availability and 
use of them; to complete a proposal for sub- 
mission for authorization to seek funds. 


Chairman, VELMA LEE CATHEY, North Texas 
State Univ., Denton, TX 76203 (RSD); Mns. 
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Public Documents Interdivisional Committee 


JOYCE BALL (RTSD); CLIFTON BROCK 
(RSD); PAUL HOWARD (ASL); MISS SANG- 
STER PARROTT (ASL); PETER PAULSON 
(ASL), 


Public Library Activities Committee (PLA) 
To formulate objectives and goals for public 
library service generally; to recommend to 
the Board of Directors of the division what 
the division as well as individual libraries 
might do at any given period to advance the 
goals; and to propose specific methods of 
carrying out its recommendations for the 
Board’s consideration. 


Chairman, ELAINE S. OLSON, Fort Dix L., 
NI 08640 (1969); в. PAUL BARTOLINI 
(1972); MRS. FLORENE BRADLEY (1970); 
MRS. PHYLLIS BURSON (1969); RAYMOND 
HOLDEN (1970); CHARLES ROBINSON 
(1970); MARY Е. PHILLIPS (1971). 


Public Library Study Committee (PLA) 

To draft a proposal for a major inquiry and 
plan of action for the American public li- 
brary. 

Chairman, KEITH DoMs, Carnegie L. of 
Pittsburgh, PA 15213; MRS. LILLIAN BRAD- 
SHAW; MILTON S. BYAM; LEROY FOX; EMER- 
SON GREENAWAY; SHIRLEY HAKE; ROBERT R. 
MCCLARREN; DOROTHY SINCLAIR. 


Publisher's Relations Committee (YASD) 


Chairman, JOHN SULLIVAN, New York P.L. 
10019 (1971); MRs. A. THERESA BANFIELD 
(1971); CHARLES W. DORSEY (1970); MRS. 
JULIA RUSSELL (1971); KITTY SIMON (1971); 
KATHLEEN SPEER (1970); LORETTA M. WINK- 
LER (1969); MRS. JACQUELINE E. WINSLOW 
(1971); two members to be appointed. 


Publishers Liaison Committee (ASD) 


Chairman, ROBERT N. SHERIDAN, Levittown 
P.L. NY 11756; JOHN FALL (1970); MRS. 
IRENE GITOMER (1971); LAURENCE G. HILL 
(1970); MARIE V. HURLEY (1971); MRS. 
MILDRED JOHNSON (1969); MRS. ELEANOR T. 
SMITH (1969); publisher's representatives: 
MARSHALL A. BEST; MARC JAFFE; KEITH JEN- 
NISON; JAMES SILBERMAN; RICHARD J. WALSH, 
JR. 


Publishers Liaison Committee: Reading Guide 
Project, Author Selection and Advisory Com- 
mittee, Political Science (ASD) 
Chairman, KATE KOLISH, Carnegie L., Pitts- 
burgh, PA 15213; PAUL BIXLER; MRS. ELIZA- 
BETH $. BRICKER; MRS. MARRION HAWES; 
RUSSELL MUNN; ROBERT E. SCUDDER. 
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Publishers Liaison Committee: Reading Guide 

Project, Evaluation Committee (ASD) 
Chairman, HAROLD GOLDSTEIN, Florida State 
Univ., Tallahassee 32306; MRS. ORRILLA T. 
BLACKSHEAR; MRS, KATHRYN J. GESTER- 
FIELD; IDA GOSHKIN; JEANETTE JOHNSON; 
JAMES C. MARVIN; WILSON THIEDE. 


Publishers Liaison Committee: Reading Guide 

Project, Promotion Committee (ASD) 
Chairman, MRS. ELEANOR T. SMITH, L. Ser- 
vices Program, Region II, Federal Bldg., NY 
10007; MRs. HELGA EASON; PAUL GRATKE; 
BERNICE MACDONALD; MILDRED STIBITZ. 


Publishing Board (ALA) 
Provided for in Bylaw Article VIII. ^ 


Chairman, EVERETT T. MOORE, Univ. of Cal- 
ifornia, Los Angeles 90024 (1970), at 
large; JOHN M. DAWSON (1969), Executive 
Board; MRs. FRANCES B. JENKINS (1970), 
Executive Board; MRS. FRANCES KENNON 
JOHNSON (1969), chairman, ALA Editorial 
Committee; ARTHUR YABROFF (1970), at 
large; secretary to the board, DAVID H. 
CLIFT. 


“Quotable Quotes” Committee (AASL) 


To supply a continuing flow of good quota- 
ble quotes on school libraries to the editor of 
School Libraries for filler material which 
might later be combined into a reprint for 
distribution. 


Chairman, MARVIN HOWELL, Sacramento, CA _ 
City College 95822; MRS. MARGARET MARY “ 
JONES; MRS. SUSAN BUSH LINDSEY; MRS. 
ODALIE MCDONALD; CLYDE L. GREVE; ELSIE 
DEE ADAMS. 


*Reading Development, Joint Committee of 

АГА and the ABPC's Committee on 
Established by the ALA Council on recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Organiza- 
tion, June, 1957 to replace the former Com- 
mittee on Relations with Publishers, created 
in 1950. The Committee was set up to in- 
clude the top level librarians and ALA 
officers and the Executive Director to meet 
with those of ABPC. The ALA President has 
always been the chairman of the ALA 
group. 
ALA chairman, ROGER н. MCDONOUGH, МЛ” 
State L., Trenton 08625; FOSTER Е. 
MOHRHARDT; WILLIAM S. DIX; DAVID Н. CLIFT; 
ARNA BONTEMPS (1969); GEORGE W. COEN 
(1969); PAUL B. KEBABIAN (1970); LOUISA 
`5. METCALF (1969); BERNICE MACDONALD 
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(1970); KATHLEEN MOLZ (1970); LAW- 
RENCE E. WIKANDER (1969). 


Reading Improvement for Adults 

Committee (ASD) 
Chairman, BERNICE MACDONALD, The New 
York P.L., 20 W. 53rd St, New York, NY 
10019 (1969); MARILEE FOGELSONG (1971); 
FLORENCE KRAMER (1970); EVELYN LEVY 
(1969); ELIZABETH MccomBs (1971); 
MARGO CHRIS NIKITAS; MRS. EVA WILLIAMS 
(1970); MRS. HELEN Н. LYMAN, consultant; 
SUZANNE L. FOLEY (RSD). 


ABPC Committee on Reading Development 


ABPC chairman, A. EDWARD MILLER, World - 


+. 


Publishing Co., Cleveland 44102; RHETT 
AUSTELL; SANFORD COBB; ROBERT W. LOCKE; 
JOHN MACRAE Ill; WALTER B. J. MITCHELL, 
JR.; MORRIS PHILIPSON; EUGENE POWER; ROSS 
D. SACKETT; CHARLES E. SWANSON; THEODORE 
WALLER; RICHARD J. WALSH, JR.; ARTHUR W. 
WANG; KENNETH WILSON. 


Relations with State and Regional Library 

Associations (ASD) 
Chairman, JEWEL DRICKAMER, Rhode Island 
Dept. of State L. Services, Providence 02908 
(1969); MRS. MARGARET HARRIS, Region 1 
(1971); ESTHER MARDON, Region П (1970); 
HELEN SCOTT, Region Ш (1970); STAN OLI- 
NER, Region IV (1969); WILLARD J. DON- 
AHUE, Region V (1971); MRS. BETTY MAR- 
TIN, Region VI (1971); CHARLESANNA FOX, 

^ Region VII (1969); JOHN F. MCAVIN, JR., 
Region VIII (1969); FLORENCE HARSHE, 
Region IX (1970); RAYMOND AGLER, Region 
X (1971). 


Relations with ARL, Ad Hoc 

Committee on (ACRL) 
Chairman, GUSTAVE A. HARRER, Univ. of 
Florida, Gainesville 32601; STEPHEN А. 
MCCARTHY; JOHN Р. MCDONALD; ARCHIE L. 
MCNEAL; EVERETT T. MOORE. 


Research, Committee on (ALA) 
To have responsibility for identifying re- 
search needs, for coordinating research activ- 
ities of the Association, and for recommend- 
ing general program, policy and priority on 
"inatters pertaining to research; to recom- 
mend procedures within АГА to govern the 
expeditious consideration of all research 
projects for presentation to the Executive 
Board; to advise the Executive Board on li- 
brary research and development; to encour- 


Committees / Resolutions 


age and stimulate studies pertinent to the dif- 
ferent types of libraries and in the several 
fields of library service; to encourage the es- 
tablishment of divisional committees for the 
purpose of stimulating research; to maintain 
liaison with all units of che Association to in- 
sure a two-way flow of information and 
communication on research. 


(Members to be appointed.—In the interim, 
the Advisory Committee to the ALA. Office 
for Research and Development, which this 
committee replaces, has agreed to serve. The 
personnel for the Advisory Committee is as 
follows:) 


Chairman, PATRICIA B. KNAPP, Wayne State 
Univ., Detroit 48202; JOHN G. LORENZ; MEL- 
VILLE J. RUGGLES; RAYNARD C. SWANK; MEL- 
VIN J. VOIGHT; EUGENE B. JACKSON; ALA 
Staff liaison, FORREST F. CARHART, JR. 


Research, Committee on: Science Acquisitions 
Study Advisory Committee (ALA) 
Chairman, DAVID KASER, Cornell Univ., 
Ithaca, NY 14850; WILLIAM R. ESHELMAN; 
ROBERT W. EVANS; GUSTAVE A. HARRER; 
HELEN M. WELCH; PATRICIA B. KNAPP, liai- 
son for the ORD Advisory Committee. 


Research Committee (AHIL) 
Chairman, U. N. STEELE, L. for the Blind and 
Physically Handicapped, State Dept. of Educ., 
Atlanta 30310 (1970); ELLIOTT KANNER 
(1969); MRS. JUNE s. SMITH (1970); RUTH 
M. TEWS (1969); one to be appointed. 


Research Committee (CSD) 
Chairman, SARA I. FENWICK, Univ. of Chi- 
cago 60637 (1970); MRS. DOROTHY HEALD 
(1970); ANNE R. IZARD (1970); MRS. LO- 
UANE L. NEWSOME (1970); and SPENCER G. 
SHAW (1970). 


Research Committee (LED) 


Chairman, GUY GARRISON, School of L. 
Science, Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Philadelphia 19104 (1970); H. JOANNE HAR- 
RAR (1970); SISTER M. LUCILLE (1969) ; JOHN 
A. MCCROSSAN (1970); ANDREW D. OSBORN 
(1969). 


Research Committee (Y ASD) 


Acting chairman, ELAINE SIMPSON, Rutgers 
—The State Univ., New Brunswick, NJ 
08903; RONALD А. VAN DE VOORDE. 


Resolutions Committee (ALA) 
To prepare and report to the Association at 
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Resolutions Committee 


its annual conference suitable resolutions. 
All resolutions presented to the Association 
shall be automatically referred to the Coun- 
cil except resolutions of thanks. Serves for 
duration of conference only. Committee to 
be appointed. ALA staff liaison, DAVID н. 
CLIFT. 


Resolutions Committee (AASL) 


Chairman, ROBERTA E. YOUNG, Colorado 
State L., Denver 80203; NANCY JANE DAY; 
MRS. MARY BOYVEY; MARGARET WINGER. 


Resources Committee (RTSD) 


To study the present resources of American 
libraries; to suggest plans for coordination in 
the acquisition of research publications by 
American libraries. 


Chairman, NORMAN D. STEVENS, Rutgers 
State Univ, New Brunswick, NJ 08901 
(1969); CECIL К. BYRD (1972); ANDREW J. 
EATON (1971); JAMES W. HENDERSON 
(1972); BARBARA LA MONT (1973); STE- 
PHEN A. MCCARTHY (1971); PHLPP J. 
MCNIFF (1972); MARION A. MILCZEWSKI 
(1971); BENJAMIN E. POWELL (1970). 


Resources Committee: Micropublishing Projects 

Subcommittee (RTSD) 
To serve as a coordinating agency for both 
libraries and publishers of microforms; to 
advise on the desirability of proposed 
publishing projects; to recommend micro- 
publishing projects which will serve the 
needs of the scholarly community; to take 
appropriate action to insure a desirable qual- 
ity of reproduction and adequate biblio- 
graphic control. 


Chairman, ALLEN B. VEANER, Stanford Univ. 
L. CA 94305 (1969); ANDREW J. EATON 
(1969); WILLIAM н. KURTH (1970); вов- 
ERT D. STUEART (1969); ROBERT C. SULLIVAN 
(1970). 


Resources Committee: National Union Catalog 

Subcommittee (RTSD) 
Chairman, GORDON R. WILLIAMS, The Center 
for Research Ls., Chicago 60637; DOUGLAS W. 
BRYANT; VERNER W. CLAPP; JOHN W. CRO- 
NIN; CHARLES W. DAVID; RALPH W. ELLS- 
WORTH; HERMAN H. FUSSLER; GEORGE A. 
SCHWEGMANN; FREDERICK Н. WAGMAN; WIL- 
LIAM J. WELSH, ex officio. 
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Review and Examination Centers 

Committee (AASL) 
To study and amend, if necessary, the AASL 
policy statement on review and examination 
copies of trade books and to draw up guide- 
lines for the establishment of regional exami- 
nation centers. 


Chairman, JOHN Т. GILLESPIE, С. W. Post 
College, Long Island Univ., Brookville, NY 
11548; MARYLYN P. DAVIS; MICHAEL G. DE 
RUVO; MRS. SHIRLEY М. EBETINO; MARIE 
GRIECO. 


Revision of State Standards Committee (ASL) 


Chairman, ELIZABETH G. MYER, Dept. of, 
State L. Services, Providence 02908; ALICE M. ` 
CAHILL; VIVIAN B. CAZAYOUX; DOROTHY R. CUT- 
LER; ERNEST E. DOERSCHUK, JR.; MRS. ELIZ- 
ABETH Н. HUGHEY; MRS. JANET 7. MCKIN- 
LAY. 


Scholarship and Awards Committee (LED) 


Chairman, FRANK SESSA, Graduate School of 
L. and Information Sciences, University of 
Pittsburgh 15213 (1970); ANTHONY GRECO 
(1970); JEAN NELSON (1969). 


*School Library Bill of Rights" Revision 
Committee (AASL) 
Chairman, LEILA DOYLE, Gary, IN Public 
Schools 46402; RHETA CLARK; MARY LOUISE 
MANN; RUTH WALDROP. x 
School Library Guides and Manuals 
Committee (AASL) 
Chairman, BLANCHE JANECEK, Univ. of 
Chicago Lab. School, 60637; EDWaRD T. 
LAMORTE; VIRGINIA KAY PUTNAM; DONNA 
SECRIST. 


School Library Manpower Project Advisory 
Committee (AASL) 


(Funded by Knapp Foundation, Inc., N.C.) 


Chairman, LESLIE Н. JANKE, San Jose, CA, 
State College (1971); ELEANOR E. AHLERS 
(1970); RICHARD L. DARLING (1971); JOHN 
H. REBENACK (1970); MIRIAM E, PETERSON 
(1970); RUSSELL SHANK (1971); MRS. ALICE 
RUSK (1971); EDWARD A. WICHT (1976); 
SARA I. FENWICK (1971); PHYLLIS HOCH- 
STETTLER (1969); LU OUIDA VINSON. (Sub- 
committee as advisory to N.E.A. Research 
Department: RICHARD DARLING; ALICE 
RUSK; RUSSELL SHANK.) | 
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Science and Technology Reference Services 
Committee (RSD) 
To encourage and develop the expansion of 
the reference function in the subject area. 


Chairman, JOHN P. MCGOWAN, Northwestern 
Univ., Evanston, IL 60201 (1969); ELSIE 
BERGLAND (1971);  GEORGE CALDWELL 
(1970); ERNEST A. DIMATTIA, Ja. (ASD 
Rep.); ROBERT G. KRUPP (1970); WILLIAM L. 
PAGE (1971); JOSEPH Т. PAULUKONIS 
(1971); MARGARET SIMONDS (1969); RUTH 
M. WHITE and RICHARD PERRINE, ех 
officio. 


Selection of Books and Other Materials 
-Committee (YASD) 
To prepare or arrange to have prepared se- 
lected lists of books and audiovisual mate- 
rials on subjects of current importance, to 
arrange for selected lists of outstanding non- 
print materials for use by young adults and 
to advise the Board of Directors on propos- 
als in these areas and on other projects in 
the selection of reading guidance fields. 


Chairman, ELIZABETH A. MORSE, Contra 
Costa L., Pleasant Hill, CA 94523 (1969); 
BARBARA JOYCE DUREE; KENNETH L. FERSTL 
(1970); MRS. CAROLYN MAGOON (1969); 
MRS. ELAINE ROTHBERG MITTELGLUCK 
(1971); OLGA POBUTSKY (1971); TRAVIS 
TYER (1969). 


Selection of Instructional Materials, ASCD- 
SASL Joint Committee to Prepare a Policy 
Statement on the (AASL) 


Chairman, MRS. LOUISE B. BENNETT, Prince 
Georges County Board of Education, 
Hyattsville, MD 20710; ALICE L. ROBINSON; 
EVELYN C. THORNTON. ASCD Members: DR. 
DONALD FARRAR; MR. FRED USILTON. 


Slides Project Committee (YASD) 


To continue the project begun at the San 
Francisco YASD Exhibit, and to work out a 
plan for making the slides available upon re- 
quest. 


Chairman, MRS. FLORENCE SANBORN, Los 
Angeles P.L. 90017; MRS. LOUISE M. SPAIN; 
MICHELLE R. VALE. 


Small Libraries Publications Committee (LAD) 
Chairman, HELEN MILLER, Idaho S.L., 
Boise; LEE BRAWNER; MRS. DOROTHY D. COR- 
RIGAN; GENE MARTIN; RODERICK G. SWARTZ; 
MRS. IRENE W. WALLER; DONALD E. WRIGHT. 
(To serve until project completed.) 
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Space Needs Committee (ALA-Executive Bd.) 


Chairman, WILLIARD O. YOUNGS (1970); 
ROBERT MCCLARREN (1970); EILEEN THORN- 
TON (1969); staff liaison, ALPHONSE F. 
TREZZA. 


Special Projects Committee (AHIL) 
Chairman, MRS. PHYLLIS I. DALTON, The 
California State L., Sacramento 95809 
(1969); ELIZABETH M. HOWARD (1969); 
CLARA E. LUCIOLI (1969); two to be ap- 
pointed. 


Special Projects Committee (ASD) 
Chairman, SUSANNA ALEXANDER, Field Ser- 
vices, Missouri State L., Jefferson City 
65102 (1969); ESTHER MAE HENKE (1972); 
ROBERT LEE (1971); IRVING LIEBERMAN 
(1973); DOROTHY SINCLAIR (1970). 


Standards, Committee on (ACRL) 


Chairman, NORMAN E. TANIS, Kansas State 
College of Pittsburg 66762 (1969); т. RICH- 
ARD BLANCHARD (1970); DEAN W. HALLI- 
WELL (1969); SARAH D. JONES (1969); 
PAUL B. KEBABIAN (1969); STANLEY MCEL- 
DERRY (1970); WARREN S. OWENS (1970); 
KARAMJIT S. SIDHU (1969—Junior Mem- 
ber); JOHN Е. SMITH (1969); JAMES О. 
WALLACE (1969). 


Standards, Committee on: Ad Hoc Com- 

mittee on the Revision of the Junior 

College Library Standards (ACRL) 
Chairman, STANLEY MCELDERRY, San Fer- 
nando Valley State College, Northridge, CA 
91324; H. VAIL DEALE; SARAH D. JONES; 
JOHN E. SMITH; NORMAN E, TANIS. 


Standards, Committee on: Ad Hoc 
Subcommittee on the Revision of the Junior 
College Library Standards (ACRL) 
Chairman, JAMES О. WALLACE, San Antonio 
College, TX 78212; RICHARD L. DUCOTE; 
HARRIETT GENUNG; ALFRED M. PHILIPS; DON- 
ALD O. ROD; RUTH E, SCARBOROUGH; NORMAN 
E. TANIS, ex officio. 


Standards Committee (PLA) 
Chairman, JEAN BARRY MOLZ (1969), Balti- 
more Co. P.L., Towson, MD 21201; CHRIS- 
TOPHER DEVAN (1971); STEFAN MOSES 
(1970); JAMES Н. PICKERING (1969); 
ELEANOR PLAIN (1969); DONALD A. RIECH- 
MANN (1971); ADA SCHWARTZ (1970). 


Standards Commiteee: Subcommittee to 
Revise Costs of Public Library Service (PLA) 


Chairman, ELEANOR PLAIN, Aurora P.L., IL 
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60504; R. PAUL BARTOLINI; ARTHUR CURLEY; 
RUTH GREGORY; VIVIAN MADDOX. 


Standards Committee (RSD) 


VIRGINIA OWENS (ASD Rep.); members to 
be appointed. 


Standards Committee, Technical 

Services (RTSD) 
Chairman, MARIAN SANNER, Enoch Pratt 
F.L., Baltimore 21201; LAWRENCE W. S. 
AULD; MRS. JOLEEN BOCK; JOHN B. CORBIN; 
SUSAN S. SMITH. 


Standards Development Committee (ASD) 
Chairman, KATHERINE O'BRIEN, The New 
York P.L; NY 10025; JEANETTE T. 
ALEXANDER; JOHN S. BURGAN; J. FYLE ED- 
BERG; THOMAS J. GALVIN (RSD); 8. J. JOSEY; 
JANE MCCLURE; VIRGINIA OWENS. 


Standards Implementation Committee (AASL) 
Chairman, SARAH L. JONES, 309 S. McDon- 
ough St., Decatur, GA 30030 (1969); то- 
SEPH F. BLAKE (1970); LYLE E. EVANS 
(1971); MRS. CATHERYNE S. FRANKLIN 
(1970); GEORGIE J. GOODWIN (1969); LES- 
TER W. HARVEY (1969); SHIRLEY HODGMAN 
(1969); DAVID т. HUNSUCKER (1969); 
CAROL E. VASSALLO (1970). 


Standards Revision Committee (AASL/DAVI) 
Chairman, FRANCES HENNE, Columbia 
Univ., NY 10027; RICHARD L. DARLING; 
RUTH M. ERSTED; MAE GRAHAM; HELEN F. 
RICE; JOHN ROWELL; MRS. LILLIAN SHAPIRO; 
MRS. SARA SRYGLEY; LEILA DOYLE; SARAH 
JONES. 


Standards Revision Committee: 

Standards Implementation, Planning 

Committee for (AASL) 
Chairman, SARAH L. JONES, 309 S. McDon- 
ough St, Decatur, GA 30030; LEILA A. 
DOYLE; VIRGINIA H. MATHEWS (Consultant); 
DR. GENE FARIS; DR. MENDEL SHERMAN, 


Starter List for New Book Collections (PLA) 
Chairman, MRS. LYN HART, Enoch Pratt 
F.L., Baltimore, MD 21201; MRS. ORRILLA T. 
BLACKSHEAR; WILBUR CRIMMIN; MRS. MARY 
НАВІЅРЕ; NOLAN LUSHINGTON; MRS. JOAN О. 
MCINNIS; HARRY B. REIFF; JOHN N. BERRY, 
ш, ex officio. 


State Assembly Planning Committee (AASL) 


To encourage group participation at the local 
level in the activities which fall within the re- 
sponsibility of the Division; to advise affili- 
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ated state and regional organizations on ac- 
tivities of AASL; and to plan meetings of the 
State Assembly. 


Chairman, MRS. CATHERYNE S. FRANKLIN, 
University of TX, Austin 78712 (1971); 
JAMES S. COOKSTON (1969); RUDY Н. LIVER- 
ITTE (1971); EILENE MORRISON (1970); МА- 
RIAN H. SCOTT (1969); MRs. TRUE BOWER 
(1971); 1015 BERGMAN (1971). 


State Assembly Study Committee (AASL) 


To study the recommendations of the State 
Assembly Planning Committee which would 
require Bylaws changes. 


Chairman, KENNETH VANCE, Univ. of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor; JANIE GOOCH; JEAN BAD- 
TEN; FREDDY SCHADER. 


State Associations Committee (ALTA) 


Chairman, DOROTHY E. ROSEN, Box 1056, 
Santa Fe, NM 87501; Vice-chairman, MRs. 
MARGARET STEFFENS (1970); MRS. LOUISE S. 
BARKER (1970); STEVE BRADLEY (1969); DR. 
JOHN E. CLOUSE, JR. (1970); MRS. JULIET 
CORWIN (1969); DONALD С. EARNSHAW 
(1970); MRs. ELEANOR K. EVENSON (1970); 
MRS. RACHAEL GROSS (1969); MRS. BARBARA 
HUME (1969); MRS. NORMA JOHNSON 
(1969); JAMES R. MCLEAN (1970); MRS. 
ESTHER MOCKLER (1969); A. CHAPMAN PAR- 
SONS (1969); MRS. ELLA PRETTY (1969); 
MRS. JULIA REINSTEIN (1970); MRS. PEG ROSE 
(1970); H. THEODORE RYBERG (1970); JOHN 
BENNETT SHAW (1969); JOHN VEBLEN 
(1970); JOHN E. VELDE JR. (1970); MRS. 
DELLA WAKEFIELD (1969). 


Storytelling Materials Survey Committee (CSD) 
Chairman, SPENCER G. SHAW, Nassau L. Sys- 
tem, Garden City, NY 11530; RUTH PEAs- 
LEE; MARGARET E. POARCH; BERNARD POLL; 
MRS, EULALIE STEINMETZ ROSS; MARK TAY- 
Lor; and ELVA VAN WINKLE. 


Student Library Assistants Committee (AASL) 
To assist state student library assistants asso- 
ciations to develop and improve their pro- 
grams; and to inform student library assis- 
tants of the possibilities in librarianship. 


Chairman, MRs. ESTBLLE B. WILLIAMSON, 
State Department of Education, Baltimore, 
MD 21201 (1969); MRS. ALICE P. BARTZ 
(1971); LEOTA M. JANES (1970). 


Subscription Books Committee (ALA) 
To accumulate information about books 
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sold on the subscription basis and about com- 
parable publications; to prepare reviews and 
editorial comments about such books for The 
Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin; to 
receive reports of questionable sales practices 
affecting such books and to transmit substan- 
tiated facts to such agencies as Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission; to publish the findings of these 
agencies in The Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin when authorized for release; 
and to act throughout only as an evaluating 
agency, not as an advisory group. 


Chairman, CHARLES L. HIGGINS, Nazareth 
College L., Rochester, NY 14610 (1970); 
MARION L. ALBRECHT (1970); BARBARA G. 
BARTLEY (1969); MRS. JULIA BARTLING 
(1969); MRS. HELEN Н. BENNETT (1970); 
MELVIN BENNETT (1969); CHARLES BERLIN 
(1969); BERNICE BRUNER (1969); RAY L. 
CARPENTER (1969); JACK A. CLARKE 
(1969); MARCIA W. COOLEY (1970); MRS. 
DORIS M, DALE (1969); М. HARVEY DEAL 
(1970); GRETCHEN DEWITT (1969); KEITH 
DOWDEN (1969); J. MCREE ELROD (1970); 
JOHN J. FARLEY (1970); MRS. THELMA 
FREIDES (1970); MRS. MARGARET KNOX GOG- 
GIN (1969); RUTH M. HADLOW (1969); 
DOROTHY HAIRGROVE (1969); RICHARD S. 
HALSEY (1970); HENRY C. HASTINGS (1969); 
JAMES S. HEALEY (1969); JOHN HULTON 
(1969); EDITH  JARVI (1970); SHARAD 
KARKHANIS (1970); KENNETH F. KISTER 
- (1970); DONALD W. KRUMMEL (1970); 
ROBERT G. KRUPP (1969); MRS. CAROLYN 
C. LEOPOLD (1969); JAY К. LUCKER (1969); 
PETER J. MCCORMICK (1969); RACHEL 
S. MARTIN (1970); BARBARA 5. MOODY 
(1969); EILEEN F. NOONAN (1969); A. 
KATHRYN OLLER (1969); RUTH TARLTON 
POWER (1970); GARY R. PURCELL (1969); 
MARJORIE І. ROGERS (1969); ROBERT Е. 
SCUDDER (1969); CAROL E. SELBY (1970); 
THOMAS S. SHAW (1969); MAXINE STEVEN- 
SON (1970); MRS. JEANETTE SWICKARD 
(1970); БУА WEBB (1970); SISTER LU- 
CILLE WHALEN (1969); MRS. RUTH w. 
WHITE (1970); WILEY J. WILLIAMS (1970). 
ALA staff liaison, MRS. HELEN KENNEDY 
PRINCE. One member to be appointed. 


Committees / Universal Numbering System 


L. HIGGINS, ex officio. 


Technical Services Costs Committee (RTSD) 


Chairman, REXFORD S. BECKHAM (1970); 
Univ. of California L., Santa Cruz 95060; 
RICHARD №. Boss (1969); RICHARD M. 
DOUGHERTY (1969); JENNETTE E. HITCH- 
cock (1969); MRS. ESTHER B. KRAMER 
(1970); MRS. SYDNEY G. MARCU (1970); 
FRANK L, SCHICK (1969). 


Technical Services Cost Ratio 
Committee (RTSD) 


Chairman, MRS. HELEN W. TUTTLE, Prince- 
ton Univ., NJ 08540; RICHARD 0, PAUTZSCH. 


Technical Services Standards Committee 
See Standards Committee (RTSD). 


Television Committee (YASD) 
Chairman, MRS. LUCILLE THOMAS, Board of 
Education of City of New York, Brooklyn 
11201 (1971); BARBARA BOWSHER (1969); 
MICHAEL G. DE RUVO (1971); MRS. RUTH 
ROTH (1971). 


Training Programs for Supportive Library 

Staff, Interdivisional Committee on (LED) 
Chairman, ROBERT в. BOOTH, Department 
of L. Science, Wayne State Univ., Detroit 
48202; FRANCES HENNE; JOSEPH F. SHUBERT; 
DOROTHY F. DEININGER (LAD); MRS. JOLEEN 
воск (ACRL); MARGARET E. MONROE 
(COA); LESTER ASHEIM (OLE). 


Treatment of Minorities in Library Books and 

Other Instructional Materials 

Committee (AASL) 
To study and recommend some positive and 
concrete activities which may be initiated 
and sponsored by AASL to communicate to 
publishers what is appropriate in books and 
other instructional materials to reflect posi- 
tive treatment of minorities. : 


Chairman, DAVID COHEN, 68-71 Bell Bivd., 
Bayside, NY 11364; VERA FREDENBURG; M. 
LUCIA JAMES; MRS. JOHANNA SMITH MORRIS; 
MRS. ELNORA PORTTEUS. 


Universal Numbering System for Library 
Materials Committee (RTSD/ISAD) 


Chairman, WARREN J. HAAS (ISAD), Univ. 


CTS зел : Р 
Subscription Books Committee: Subcommittee of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 19104; MAR- 


to Study Omnibus Articles, Editorials, and IETTA CHICOREL (RTSD); с. DONALD СООК 

Consumer Articles (ALA) (ISAD); VERNER W. CLAPP (RTSD); PAUL 
Chairman, THOMAS S. SHAW, Professor, J. FASANA (ISAD); W. CARL JACKSON 
Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge; MARION (RTSD); STEPHEN R. SALMON (ISAD); 
L. ALBRECHT; RICHARD S. HALSEY; CHARLES BELLA E. SHACHTMAN (RTSD). 
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University Library Standards, ACRL/ARL Joint Committee on 


University Library Standards, ACRL/ARL 
Joint Committee on (ACRL) 
ACRL Representatives: GUSTAVE HARRER; 
JOHN MCDONALD; ELLSWORTH MASON; NOR- 
MAN E. TANIS. 
ARL Representatives: ROBERT B. DOWNS, 
Univ. of IL, Urbana; G. FLINT PURDY; EDWIN 
E. WILLIAMS; staff liaison (indefinite appoint- 
ments), STEPHEN A. MCCARTHY (ARL) and 
J. DONALD THOMAS, ALA headquarters. 


Wilson Indexes Committee (RSD) 


To study and advise the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, at its request, on problems relating to 
the selection of periodicals for inclusion in 
its various indexes. 


Chairman, FRANCIS P. ALLEN, Univ. of 
Rhode Island L., Kingston 02881; FREDER- 
ICK 1. ARNOLD, JR.; BEN C. BOWMAN; D. 
NORA GALLAGHER; RUTH GROTHEER; JOSEPH 
KLIMBERGER; EDWARD C. NELSON; EUGENE 
.SHEEHY; MRS. HELEN E. WESSELLS. 


Wilson Indexes Subcommittee on *Education 
Index" (RSD) 
Full committee plus: ALICE FEDDER; SYDNEY 
FORMAN; WAYNE GOSSAGE; BARBARA S. MARKS; 
ALICE T. HASTINGS; NICHOLAS G. STEVENS. 


ALA and Divisional Joint 
Committees with Outside 
Organizations 


The Council on the recommendation of the 
Committee on Organization may establish joint 
committes, either standing or special, with other 
organizations when the functions of the pro- 
posed committee cannot be appropriately dele- 
'gated to a single division or ALA committee. 
The following are joint committees of the 
ALA with other organizations. They have been 
created as a means of cooperating with organi- 
zations having mutual interests or problems. 
Appointments by ALA to these committees 
are made as recommended by the former Com- 
mittee on Boards and Committees in its report 
of October 1944: “That in the selection of per- 
sons to serve on joint committees, the president, 
the president-elect, and the Executive Board 
have the authority now possessed in connection 
with making other committee appointments." 
American Book Publishers Council —RTSD 
Joint Committee 
American Booksellers — Association —Anti- 
quarians Booksellers Association of America, 
Ad Hoc Joint Committee of ALA 
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Canadian Library Association, Joint Com- 
mittee of ALA and 

Catholic Library Association, Joint Com- 
mittee of ALA and the 

Children’s Book Council, Joint Committee 
of ALA and 

College Libraries, Association of American 
Colleges—ACRL Committee on 

Institution Libraries, American Correctional 
Association—American Library Association 
(AHIL) Committee on 

Jaycees “Good Reading” Program, Special 
Committee to the U.S. 

Junior College Libraries, American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges—ALA (ACRL) Com- 
mittee on 

"Let's Read Together," National Congress 
of Parents and "Teachers— Children's Services 
Division Special Committee on Revision of 

Library Service to Labor Groups, AFL- 
CIO-ALA Joint Committee on (ASD) 

National Education Association, Joint Com- 
mittee of ALA and 

National Library Information Systems, Ad 
Hoc Joint Committee on (ALA) 

Reading Development, Joint Committee of 
ALA and the ABPC's Committee on (ALA) 

Selection of Instructional Materíals, ASCD- 
AASL Joint Committee to Prepare a Policy 
Statement on the 

Standards Revision Committee’ (AASL- 
DAVI) 

University Library Standards, ACRL/ARL 
Joint Committee on 

m 


Interdivisional Committees 


Common Concerns, ASD/RSD Committee 
on 

Education for Information Science and 
Automation, LED/ISAD Interdivisional Com- 
mittee on 

Education for State Library Personnel, 
ASL/LED Interdivisional Committee on 

Instruction and Use of Libraries, AASL- 
ACRL Committee on › 

Library School Traveling Fellowship in the 
Technical Services, Interdivisional Committee 
(LED/RTSD) 

Orientation, ASD/RSD Committee on 4 

Public Documents Interdivisional Commit- 
tee (RSD/RTSD) 

Training Programs for Supportive Library 
Staff, LED Interdivisional Committee on 

Universal Numbering System for Library 
Materials Committee (RTSD/ISAD) 
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Divisions 





ADULT SERVICES DIVISION (TOA) 


The Adult Services Division has responsibil- 
ity for those library services designed to provide 
continuing educational, recreational, and cul- 
tural development for adults in all types of li- 
braries. It was established at the 1957 Midwin- 
ter Meeting as the Adult Education Division. 


officers 
President, MARIE A. DAVIS, Free L. of Phila- 
"delphia, 19103; first vice-president, MRS. 
HELEN H. LYMAN, U. of Wisconsin L. School, 
Madison 53706; second vice-president, MRS. 
HELGA Н. EASON, Miami P.L. 33132; secretary, 
KATHERINE PRESCOTT, Cleveland P.L. 44114; 
executive secretary, RUTH M. WHITE, ALA head- 

quarters. 


board of directors К 
MRS. VIRGINIA PARKER (1969); RALPH H. 
FUNK (1970); HARDY R. FRANKLIN (1971); 
MRS. LILLIAN M. BRADSHAW (ex officio); 
BETTY G. KOHLIN (ex officio); plus the above 
officers. 


councilors 
KATHERINE 1. O'BRIEN, 
LEVY (1971). 

eco 


(1970); EVELYN 


publicctions 
ASD Newsletter (quarterly). Editor, MiL- 
DRED T. STIBITZ, N.Y. State L., Albany 
12224. Library Service to Labor (semi-an- 
nual). Editor, MRS. JEAN HOPPER, Philadel- 
phia Free L. 


committees 

See Committee section beginning on p. 1176. 

Adult Materials Selection Policies, Practices, 
and Procedures Committee 

Audiovisual Committee 

Bylaws Committee 

Common Concerns ASD/RSD, Committee on 

Conference Program Committee 

Galaxy Conference Program Planning Commit- 
fee 
Goals for ASD, Ad Hoc Committee to Study 

Legislation Committee 

Library Service to an Aging Population Com- 
mittee 

Library Service to Labor Groups, AFL/CIO- 
ALA Joint Committee on 

Materials, Coordinating Committee on 


Materials for the Spanish Speaking, Subcom- 
mittee on 

Membership Committee 

National Library Week Committee 

Nominating Committee 

Notable Books Council 

Orientation, ASD/RSD Committee on 

Program and Budget Committee ' 
` Program Policy Committee. 

Publications Advisory Committee 

Publishers Liaison Committee 

Publishers Liaison Committee: Reading Guide 
Project, Author Selection and Advisory Commit- 
tee—Political Science 

Publishers Liaison Committee: Reading Guide 
Project, Evaluation Committee 

Publishers Liaison Committee: Reading Guide 
Project, Promotion Committee 

Reading Improvement for Adults Committee 

Relations with State and Regional Library Asso- 
ciations Committee 

Special Projects Committee 

Standards Development Committee 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS (TOL) 


. The American Association of School Librari- 
ans interprets functions of school libraries and 
seeks to improve school library service and the . 
professional status of school librarians. 

'The American Association of School Librari- 
ans became a division of ALA on January 1, 
1951, and a department of the National Educa- 
tion Association in June 1960. 


officers 

President, PHYLLIS HOCHSTETTLER, School 
of Education, Portland State College, OR 
97201; vice-president and president-elect, 
JOHN ROWELL, Program for School Libraries, 
Case Western Reserve Univ. Cleveland; 
second vice-president, KENNETH VANCE, De- 
partment of Library Science, Univ. of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor; recording secretary, MRS. 
FRANCES JONES POLLACE, Elementary School 
Librarian, Fairview Elementary School, An- 
chorage, AK; executive secretary, Lu Ouida 
Vinson, ALA headquarters. 
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American Association of School Librarians (TOL) 


board of directors 

The officers plus MRS. MARGARET C. FAR- 
QUHAR (1969); FRANK R. STEVENS (1970); 
MRS. JANIE GOOCH (1970); FRANCES FLEM- 
ING (ex-officio); INGRID O. MILLER (1969); 
MRS. RUTH WALDROP (1970); MRS. HELEN 
LLOYD (1970); MRS. LETITIA JOHNSON 
(1969); MRS. JEAN BADTEN (1969); MRS. 
BETTY MARTIN (1969). 


councilors 
ALICE RUSK (1969); RHETA A. CLARK (1970); 
LEILA DOYLE (1972); JEAN E. LOWRIE (1971); 
MARY LOUISE MANN (1970); CARRIE ROBINSON 
(1972); ALICE SPENGLER (1972). 


committees 
See Committee section, p. 1176. 


American Vocational Association Booklist Com- 
mittee 

Archives Committee 

Bylaws Committee 

Conference Planning for the ALA-Atlantic City 
Conference Committee 

Conference Program Planning Committee for 
NEA 

Distinguished Library Service Award for School 
Administrators Jury 

Editorial Committee (AASL/School Libraries) 

Election Committee 

Elementary Library Magazine Articles Bibliog- 
raphy Committee 

Encyclopaedia ^ Britannica School 
Awards Advisory Committee 

Grolier Inc. Grant Committee 

Guidelines for Proposed Awards 

Implementation of Federal Programs Committee 

Improvement of School Library Programs Com- 
mittee 

Instructional Materials Committee 

International Relations Committee 

Large City School Libraries Committee 

Legislation Committee 

Library Instruction Committee 

National Library Week Committee 

Nominating Committee 

Paperback Lists for Elementary Schools Com- 
mittee 

Paperbacks to BIPAD, Advisory Committee on 

Policy Manual Committee 

Professional Relations Committee 

Professional Status and Growth Committee 

Program Evalution and Budget Committee 

Publications Committee 

“Quotable Quotes” Committee 

Resolutions Committee 

Review and Examination Centers Committee 

School Library Manpower Project Advisory 
Committee 

“School Library ВШ of Rights" Revision Com- 
mittee 
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Library 


School Library Guides and Manuals Committee 

Selection of Insiructional Materials, ASCD- 
AASL Joint Committee to Prepare a Policy State- 
ment on the 

Standards Implementation Committee 

Standards Implementation, Planning Committee 
for 

Standards Revision Committee 

State Assembly Planning Committee 

State Assembly Study Committee 

Student Library Assistants Committee 

Treatment of Minorities in Library Books and 
Other Instructional Materials Committee 


sections 
Supervisors Section 


officers 

Chairman, MRS. BETTY MARTIN, The School 
District of Greenville County, P.O. Drawer 
5575, Station B, Greenville, SC 29607 
(1969); vice-chairman and chairman-elect, 
CRYSTAL MCNALLY, Wichita P. Schools, 67202 
(1970); secretary, SHIRLEY EBETINO, Schenec- 
tady P. Schools, NY (1969). 


committees 

Nominating Committee 

Chairman, LEONARD L. JOHNSON, director of 

City School Libraries, Greensboro, NC 

(1969); MRS. JANE K. BILLINGS; MRS. BER-, 
NADINE BATTERS. TEN 


Program Committee 

Chairman, CRYSTAL MCNALLY, coordinator of 
libraries, Unified School District 259, 640 N. 
Emporium, Wichita 67214 (1969); MRs. 
MARTHA STUCKY; MRS. LOUIE REIFEL. 


Bylaws Committee 

Chairman, ELLA WILLSON, supervisor of li- 
braries, Public Schools, Detroit (1969); 
EVELYN C. THORTON; HELEN OESCHGER. 


Publications Committee 

Chairman, MRS. BETTY FAST, director of 
libraries, Public Schools, Groton, CT (1969); 
MRS. ELNORA PORTTEUS; MRS, LUCIA ENGLE. 


—À 


Activities Committee (Ad hoc) 
Chairman, MRS. MILDRED P. FRARY, director 
of library services, Los Angeles City Schools, 
Instructional Materials Center, 1061 Temple 
Street, 90012; MRS. RUTH S. CRAMER; MRS. 
MARY PEACOCK DOUGLAS. ' 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES (TOL) 


The American Association of State Libraries 
is responsible for the functions of the ALA 
pertaining to all library services performed on 
a provincial, state, or territoria] level, including 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. ASL has 
specific responsibility for: 

1. Planning of studies of provincial, state, or 
territorial libraries as institutions. 

2. Establishment and evaluation of standards 
for this type of library. 

3. Synthesis of the activities of units within the 
ALA that have a bearing on this type of li- 

- brary. 

4. Representation and interpretation of the 
role, functions, and services of provincial, 
state, and territorial libraries within and out- 
side the profession. 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians 
engaged in this type of library and stimula- 
tion of their participation in appropriate 
type-of-activity divisions. 

6. Conduct of activities for the improvement 
and extension of provincial, state, and terri- 
torial libraries when such projects are be- 
yond the scope of type-of-activity divisions, 
after specific approval by the ALA Coun- 
cil. 

7. The selection and evaluation of materials re- 
lated to the library functions of the prov- 
inces, states, and territories, including au- 

^ thority to cooperate with other national or- 
ganizations whose interests parallel those of 
the division in the selection and evaluation 
of materials. 


ASL became a division of ALA on January 
1, 1957. 


officers 
President, JOHN A. HUMPHRY, NY State Li- 
brary, Albany 12224; vice-president and 
president-elect, NETTIE в. TAYLOR, Maryland 
Department of Education, Baltimore 21210; 
members-at-large: JOHN G. LORENZ, Library 
of Congress, Washington D.C. 20202 (1971): 
VIRGINIA OWENS, Oklahoma State L., Okla- 
homa City 73105 (1970); DONALD E. WRIGHT, 

„Evanston P.L. IL 60201 (1969); execu- 
tive secretary, ELEANOR A. FERGUSON, ALA 
headquarters. 


board of directors 
The officers plus, ESTELLENE P. WALKER, 
South Carolina State Board, Columbia 29201 


American Library Trustee Association (TOA) 


(past-president); MRS. V. GENEVIEVE GALICK, 
Division of Library Extension, Boston 02215 
(1970) (Councilor); ex officio: MRS. ELIZA- 
BETH HUGHEY, Library Services and Educa- 
tional Facilities, USOE; NATHAN EINHORN, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, DC 20202; 
JACK B. SPEAR, Membership Com. Rep.; 
JAMES HUNT, ALTA second vice-president. 


publications 
The President's Newsletter (irregular) 


committees 
See section on Committees on p. 1176. 


Education for State Library Personnel, ASL/LED 
Interdivisional Committee on ` 

International Relations Committee 

Legislation Committee 

Model State Library Law Committee 

National Advisory Commission Report Commit- 
tee 

Nominating Committee 

Planning Committee 

Revision of State Standards Committee 

Public Documents Interdivisional Committee 
(RSD/RTSD): Subcommittee to Draft a Study Pro- 
posal on State and Federal Documents 

Public Library Services to Children, Discussion 
Group of State Library Consultants on 


AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE 
ASSOCIATION (TOA) 


The American Library Trustee Association is 
interested in the development of effective li- 
brary service for all people in all types of com- 
munities and in all types of libraries; it follows 
that its members are concerned as policy-mak- 
ers with organizational patterns of service, with 
the development of competent personnel, the 
provision of adequate financing, the passage of 
suitable legislation, and the encouragement of 
citizen support for libraries. ALTA recognizes 
that responsibility for professional action in 
these fields has been assigned to other divisions 
of ALA; its specific responsibilities as a divi- 
sion, therefore, are: 


1. A continuing and comprehensive educa- 
tional program to enable the library trustees 
to discharge their grave responsibilities in a 
manner best fitted to benefit the public and 
the libraries they represent. 
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American Library Trustee Association (TOA) 


2. Continuous study and review of the activi- 
ties of library trustees. 

3. Conduct of activities and projects within its 
area of responsibility. 

4. Synthesis of the activities of all units within 
ALA as they relate to trustees. 

5. Stimulation of the development of library 
trustees, and stimulation of participation by 
trustees in appropriate type-of-library divi- 
sions. 

6. Representation and interpretation of the ac- 
tivities of library trustees in contacts outside 
the library profession, particularly with na- 
tional organizations and governmental agen- 
cies. 


The American Library Trustee Association 
became an ALA division September 1, 1961. 


councils 


All ALTA committee activities are coordi- 
nated in four councils as follows: Council for 
Action, ALEX ALLAIN, Box 392, Jeanerette, LA 
70544; Council for State Liaison, DONALD C. 
EARNSHAW, 226 S. Douglas, Lee's Summit, 
MO 64063; Council for Communication, MRS. 
VIRGINIA YOUNG, 10 East Parkway Dr., Co- 
lumbia, MO 65201; Council for Conferences, 
MRS. RUTH POLSON, 105 Eastwood Ave., 
Ithaca, NY 14850. 


officers 

President, ROBERT J. MORGAN, 310 First 
Ave., New Prague, MI 56071; first vice-pres- 
ident and president-elect, MRS. DOROTHY S. 
MCALLISTER, 2055 Robinson Rd, S.E., 
Grand Rapids, MI 49506; second vice-presi- 
dent, JAMES.R. HUNT, 289 Ulua St., Hono- 
lulu 96821; secretary, JOHN BENNETT SHAW, 
1381 East 26th St, Tulsa 74114; executive 
secretary (ex officio) ; MRS. ALICE IHRIG, ALA 
headquarters. 


board of directors 
The officers plus the following: Councilors, 
CHARLES E. REID (1970), Paramus, NJ 
07652; JOSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT, JR. (1972), 
Haverford, PA 19041; Regional Directors: 
Region I (CT, ME, MA, NH, RI, VT), 
JAMES A, MCLEAN (1970), Old Town, ME 
04468; Region П (AL, FL, GA, KY, MS, 
NC, SC, TN, VA), MRS. NORMA JOHNSON 
(1969), Frankfort, KY 40601; Region Ш 
(AZ, AR, LA, NM, OK, TX), MRS. DORO- 
THY E. ROSEN (1970), Santa Fe, NM 87501; 
Region IV (CO, KS, NB, NY, ND, SD, UT, 
WY), MRS. ESTHER MOCKLER (1969), Lan- 
der, WY 82520; Region V (AK, CA, HI, 
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ID, MT, OR, WA), JOHN VEBLEN (1970), 
Seattle 98104; Region VI (IL, IN, IA, MI, 
MN, MO, OH, WI), JOHN E. VELDE, JR. 
(1970), Pekin, IL 61554; Region УП (DE, 
MD, NJ, NY, PA, WV), MRS. RACHAEL С. 
Gross, Huntingdon Valley, PA 19006 (1969); 
past president, MRS. C’CEAL P. COOMBS, 908 
South 25th Ave., Yakima, WA 98902; ex 
officio—past president, PLA, HELEN E. FRY, 
Special Services Library, Headquarters, 4th 
U.S. Army, Fort Sam Houston, TX 78234. 


publications 
The division issues an official publication, 
The Public Library Trustee, edited by MRS. 


ALICE IHRIG, 4944 Paxton Rd., Oak Lawn, 4 


IL. Issued four times a year and available 
free to all members. It is not available by 
subscription. 


committees 
See entry under Committees p. 1176. 


Action Development Committee 

Endowment Fund Committee 

Governors Conference Committee 

Intellectual Freedom Subcommittee 

Legislation Committee 

Local Hospitality Commiftee for Annual Con- 
ference 

Membership Committee 

National Library Week Committee 

Nominating Committee 

Program Committee 

Publications Committee 

State Associations Committee 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 
RESEARCH LIBRARIES (TOL) 


The Association of College and Research Li- 
braries represents research and special libraries 
and the libraries of higher education (of those 
institutions supporting formal education above 
the secondary school level), including those of 
junior college, college, and university. Within 
the interests of these libraries, ACRL has spe- 
cific responsibility for: 1) the identification 
and evaluation of book and nonbook materials; 
the identification of principles and the es- 
tablishment of criteria involved in their selec- 
tion and use; the stimulation of the production 
of such materials; and activities related to the 
bibliography, compilation, publication, study, 
and review of professional literature; 2) plan- 
ning programs of study and service; 3) es- 
tablishment, evaluation, and promotion of stan- 
dards; 4) coordination of the activities of all 
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units within the АГА as they relate to aca- 
demic and research libraries; 5) representation 
of ACRL interests in contacts outside the 
profession (through appropriate publications, 
cooperative action, and other activities); 6) 
development of libraries and librarianship in- 
cluding status and qualifications of librarians 
and stimulation of participation of its members 
in appropriate . type-of-activity divisions; 7) 
conduct of activities and projects to improve 
and extend library services (when such activi- 
ties and projects are outside the scope of type- 
of-activity divisions). 
ACRL became a division of ALA. in 1938. 


~ officers 

President, DAVID KASER, Cornell Univ., 
Ithaca, NY 14850; vice-president and presi- 
dent-elect, PHILIP J. MCNIFF, -Boston P.L., 
02117; past president and representative to 
Pebco, JAMES HUMPHRY, Ш, Н. W. Wilson 
Co., Bronx 10452; executive secretary, J. 
DONALD THOMAS, ALA headquarters. 


board of directors 
The officers, section chairman and vice- 
chairman plus: THOMAS R. BUCKMAN 
(1969); JAMES H. RICHARDS, JR. (1969); 
NORMAN E. TANIS (1972); DAVID С. WEBER 
(1972); ex officio: ROBERT Н. BLACKBURN 
(1971); ANDREW J. EATON (1971); ANDREW 
HORN (1971); W. CARL JACKSON (1969); 

Р SARAH D. JONES (1971); KATHRYN R. REN- 
FRO (1969); JAMES О. WALLACE (1971). 


publications 
Choice is published monthly, 11 issues a 
year (combined July-August issue). $20 a 
year; $10 for each additional subscription to 
same address; single copies $2. Editor, 
PETER M. DOIRON, 100 Riverview Center, 
Middletown, CT 06457; chairman, editorial 
board, JOSEPH н. TREYZ, Univ. of MI. L., 
Ann Arbor 48104. 
College and Research Libraries is published 
seventeen times a year; bimonthly as a tech- 
nical journal and eleven monthlv news is- 
sues (combined July-August issue). It is sent 

»to all ACRL members. Subscripticns to non- 

. members, $10 a year. Single copies of jour- 
nal issues, $1.50; news issues, $1. Editor, 
DAVID KASER, Joint Univ. Ls., Nashville, TN 
37203 (1969); Asst. editor, MRS. ELIZABETH 
w. SWINT, Joint Univ. L., Nashville, TN 
37203. Numbers of ACRL Monograph Series 


are available on a standing-order or single- 
order basis, Orders should be addressed to the 
Publishing Dept., ALA headquarters. Editor, 
DAVID W. HERON, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence 
66044 (1969). 


committees 
See entry under Committees p. 1176. 


Appointments (1968) and Nominations (1969), 
Committee on 

Appointments (1969) and Nominations (1970), 
Committee on 

Audiovisual Committee 

College Libraries, Association of American Col- 
leges—ACRL Committee оп 

Community Use of Academic Libraries, Com- 
mittee on 

Cooperation with Educational and Cultural Or- 
ganizations, Advisory Committee on 

Editorial Board (ACRL/Choice) 

Editorial Board (ACRL/College and Research 
Libraries) 

Editorial Board (ACRL Monograph Series) 

Executive Committee 

Grants, Committee on 

Instruction and Use of Libraries, AASL-ACRL 
Committee on 

International Relations Committee 

Junior College Libraries, American Association 
of Junior Colleges—ALA (ACRL) Committee on 

Junior College Library Information Center, Ad- 
visory Committee for the 

Legislation Committee 

Liaison with Accrediting Agencies, Committee 
on 

Library Services, Committee on 

Library Surveys, Committee on 

Local Arrangements Committee 

Membership Committee 

National Library Week Committee 

Planning and Action Committee 

Publications Committee 

Relations with ARL, Ad Hoc Committee on 

Standards, Committee on 

Standards, Committee on: Ad Hoc Subcommittee 
on the Revision of the Junior College Library Stan- 
dards 

Standards Committee on: Ad Hoc Committee for 
the Revision of ALA Standards for College Librar- 
ies 

Training Programs for Supportive Library Staff, 


- Interdivision Committee on (LED) 


University Library Standards, ACRL/ARL Joint 
Committee on 


sections and subsections 

College Libraries Section 
Chairman, EVAN I. FARBER, Earlham College, 
Richmond, IN 47374; vice-chairman and 
chairman-elect, JOHN E. SCOTT, West Vir- 
ginia State College, Institute 25112; past 
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chairman, AUDREY NORTH, Syracuse Univ., 
13210; secretary, MARTHA CONNOR, Swarth- 
more College, Swarthmore, PA 19081. 


committees 

Nominating Committee 

Chairman, DAVID BRUNTON, California Li- 
brary Association, Berkeley 94707; ROB- 
ERT M. AGARD; RUTH COBLENTZ; HELEN 
HAGAN; BURNIE RICHARDSON. 


Committee on Nonwestern Resources 


Chairman, MOTHER ELIZABETH O'CONNOR, 
Manhattanville College, Purchase, NY 


10577 (1970); DOROTHY M. DRAKE (1969); ` 


ANNE С. EDMONDS (1969); KENNETH J. LA- 
BUDDE (1970); MRS. LILLIAN SMOKE (1970); 
DAVID T. WILDER (1969). 


Steering Committee 


Current officers plus officers for past two 
years: JEAN P. BLACK, Portland State Col- 
lege, OR 97207 (1970); LEE suTTON, John 
F. Kennedy College, Wahoo, NA 68066 
(1969); DOROTHY М. REEDER, Towson State 
College, Baltimore 21204 (1969). 


Junior College Libraries Section 


officers 


Chairman, SHIRLEY EDSALL, Corning Com- 
munity College, Corning, NY 14830; vice- 
chairman and chairman-elect, RUTHE ERICK- 
son, Junior College District of St. Louis, 
63105; past chairman, ALICE B. GRIFFITH, 
Mohawk Valley Community College, Utica, 
NY 13501; secretary, DAVID L. REICH, Mon- 
roe County Community College, Monroe, 
MI 48161. 


committees 

Bibliography Committee 

Chairman, to be appointed; MRS. JANIECE В. 
FUSARO (1969); FRANK D. HANKINS (1970); 
RUTH E. SCARBOROUGH (1969); WANDA SIV- 
ELLS (1970); HELEN R. WHEELER (1969); 2 
more to be appointed. 


Instruction and Use Committee 

Chairman, RICHARD L. DUCOTE, College of 
DuPage, Glen Ellyn, IL 60137 (1970); sara 
M. CRITTENDEN (1969); GEORGE C. ELSER 
(1970); MARTIN S. GASKIN (1969); FRANCES 
L. MEALS (1970); HELEN M. RUBIN (1970); 
one to be appointed. 
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Committee on Instructional Materials Center 
Chairman, JAMES О. WALLACE, San Antonio 
College, TX 78212; LEON F. FORDHAM; MAR- 
GARET LANPHIER; MRS. RUTH E. RIGGS; CARL 
A. TALBOT; ALFREDO С. DE LOS SANTOS, JR. 


Nominating Committee 

Chairman, MRS. RUTH E. RIGGS, Middlesex 
County College, Edison, NJ 08817; Mrs. 
ALICE GRIFFITH; MRS. MAYRELEE NEWMAN. 


Preconference Committee 

Chairman, MAYRELEE NEWMAN, El Centro 
College, Dallas 75202; GEORGE M. BAILEY; 
RICHARD L, DUCOTE; SHIRLEY EDSALL; RUTHE 
ERICKSON; HARRIETT GENUNG; PHYLLIS MAG- 4. 
GEROLI; JAMES M. MCCOY; DAVID L. REICH; 
WILLIAM G. SHANNON; NORMAN E. TANIS; 
JAMES О. WALLACE; J. DONALD THOMAS. 


Ad Hoc Committee to Revise the JCLS Bylaws 
Chairman, MRS. RUTH M. CHRISTENSEN, Cal- 
ifornia State College at Los Angeles 90032; 
MRS. ELEANOR С. EYMAN; EMIL GREENBERG; 
MRS. THELMA V. TAYLOR; MRS. EDITH F. 
WATERMAN. 


Special Projects Committee 

Chairman, MRS. ALICE B. GRIFFITH, Mohawk 
Valley Community College, Utica, NY 
13501 (1970); JANIECE B. FUSARO, Anoka- 
Ramsey State Junior College, Circle Pines, 
MN 55014 (1970), north central region; 
JUNIUS H. MORRIS, Highline Community 
College, Midway, WA. 98031 (1970), north- 
west region; HELEN  PARAGAMIAN, Pine 
Manor Junior College, Chestnut Hills, MA 
02166 (1970), New England states region; 
To be appointed, western region; RUTH E. 
SCARBOROUGH,  Centenary College for 
Women, Hackettstown, NJ 07840 (1969), 
Middle Atlantic states region; JOHN B. COR- 
BIN, South Campus, Tarrant County Junior 
College, Fort Worth 76102 (1970), southern 
region. 


Ad Hoc Committee to Study the Needs of 
Private Junior College Libraries (one year) 


Chairman, to be appointed. 


Rare Books Section m 


officers 

Chairman, J. M. EDELSTEIN, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 90024; vice-chairman and 
chairman-elect, ROBERT J. ADELSPERGER, Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Chicago, P.O. Box 8198, 
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60680; past chairman, LAWRENCE 5. THOMP- 
SON, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
40506; secretary, NEDA WESTLAKE, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 19104. 


committees 
Nominating Committee 
Chairman, to be appointed. 


Preconference Program Committee 
Chairman, to be appointed. 


Ad hoc Committee on Manuscript Collections 
Chairman, MRS. ARLINE CUSTER, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540; HOWARD 
APPLEGATE; RICHARD C. BERNER; FREDERICK 
К. GOFF. 


Standards Subcommittee 
Chairman, HOWARD L. APPLEGATE, Syracuse 
University І. 13210 (1968/  ); CHARLES W. 
MIXER; EDWIN WOLF, П. 


Work Manual Subsection 
Chairman, RICHARD C. BERNER, University of 
Washington Libraries, Seattle 98105 
(1968/ ); ALEXANDER P. CLARK; KENNETH 
M. GLAZIER; GRACE M. HARDACRE; MARY HER- 
RICK; RUTH SALISBURY; MURPHY D. SMITH. 


Subject Specialist Section 


officers 

Chairman, THOMAS D. GILLIES, Linda Hall 
Library, Kansas City, MO 64110; vice-chair- 
man and chairman-elect, MARCIA J. MILLER, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
D.C. 20210; past chairman, RICHARD L. SNY- 
DER, Drexel Institute of Technology, Phila- 
delphia 19104; secretary, MRS. LOIS FERN, 
U. S. Information Agency, Washington, D.C. 
20547. 


committees 

Nominating Committee 

Chairman, MRS. MARY FRANCIS PINCHES, 
Case Western Reserve Univ, Cleveland 
44106; CARSON W. BENNETT; PAUL L. HOR- 
ECKY. 


-— 


Agricultural and Biological Sciences Subsection 


officers 

Chairman, LOUISE DARLING, Center for 
Health Sciences, Univ. of California, Los 
Angeles 90024; vice-chairman and chair- 


man-elect, HOWARD ROVELSTAD, Univ. of 
Maryland, College Park 20740; past chair- 
man, MRS. PAULINE W. JENNINGS, National 
Agricultural Library, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 20250; secre- 
tary, ANN DOUGHERTY, National Institute of 
Health, Bethesda, MD 20041. 


committees 

Nominating Committee 

Chairman, RICHARD T. SAMUELSON, Somerset 
County College, Somezset, NJ 08873; ELSIE 
BERGLAND; DAVID BISHOP; MARIETTA E. CHI- 
COREL; MRS, CARMENINA TOMASSINI. 


Eunice Rockwell Oberly Memorial Award Com- 
mittee 
Chairman, to be appointed. 


Art Subsection 


Chairman, HERBERT G. SCHERER, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis 55455; vice- 
chairman and chairman-elect, WOLFGANG M. 
FREITAG, Fogg Art Museum, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, MA 02138; past chair- 
man, JAMES K. DICKSON, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore 21201; secretary, NANCY 
L. JOHANSON, Minneapolis Public Library, 
55401 (1967/69). 


committees 

Nominating Committee 

PHYLLIS M. COHEN, Cooper Union School of 
Art and Architecture, New York 10003; 
MELVA DWYER; ALICE V. MCGRATH. 


Asian Subsection 


To be appointed. 


Educational and Behavioral Science Subsection 


To be appointed. 


Law and Political Science Subsection 


officers 

Chairman, MORRIS L. COHEN, Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia 19104; vice-chairman 
and chairman-elect, ROY M. MERSKY, Univer- 
sity of Texas School of Law, Austin 78705; 
past chairman, MORRIS L. COHEN, Univ. of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 19104; secretary, 
HUGH MONTGOMERY, Wentworth Institute, 
Boston 02115 (1970); member-at-large: LUD- 
WIK TECLAFF, School of Law, Fordham Univ., 
New York 10458. 
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.committees 
Nominating Committee 
Chairman, FRANCES B. Woops, Yale Univ. 


Law School L., New Haven, CT; ANTHONY 
P. GRECH; ROBERT LYNCH. 


Committee on Model Law Collections 
Chairman, ROY MERSKY, Univ. Texas School 
of Law, Austin 78705; TZE-CHUNG LI. 


Slavic and East European Subsection 


officers 

Chairman, DMYTRO M. SHTOHRYN, Univ. 
of Illinois Libraries, Urbana 61801; vice- 
chairman and  chairman-elect, JOSEPH 
PLACEK, Univ. of Michigan L., Ann Arbor 
48104; past chairman, JERZY (GEORGE) J. 
MACIUSZKO, Cleveland Public Library, 44114; 
secretary, GEORGE E. PERRY, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 20540 (1969) ; mem- 
ber-at-large, BORIS I. GOROKHOFF, 112 Fourth 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20540. 


committees 

Nominating Committee 

Chairman, BOHDAN WYNAR, State University 
College, Geneseo, NY 14454; JERZY 
(GEORGE) J. MACIUSZKO; WASYL VERYHA. 


University Libraries Section 


officers 

Chairman, G. F. SHEPHERD, JR., Cornell 
University Libraries, Ithaca, NY 14850; 
vice-chairman and chairman-elect, ROSCOE 
ROUSE, Oklahoma State Univ., Stillwater 
74075; past chairman, STUART FORTH, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington 40506; secre- 
tary, ROY L. KIDMAN, Rutgers—The State 
University, New Brunswick, NJ 08901. 


Ad Hoc Committee on Academic Status 

Chairman, LEWIS C. BRANSCOMB, Ohio State 
Univ., Columbus 43210 (1964/); LESLIE W. 
DUNLAP (1965/); CARL W. HINTZ (1965/); 
WILLIAM H. JESSE (1964/); W. PORTER KEL- 
LAM (1965/); ROBERT H. MUELLER (1964/). 


committees 

Committee on Extension Library Service 
Chairman, FRANK С, MACDOUGALL, Michigan 
State Univ., East Lansing 48823 (1970); MRS. 
NANCY GILLFILLAN (1971); ROBERT P. HARO 
(1969}; MOLETTE J. MORELOCK (1971); 
ERNEST E. WEYHRAUCH (1970). 
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Nominating Committee 

Chairman, GUSTAVE A. HARRER, Univ. of 
Florida, Gainesville 32601; WILLIAM ERNST; 
ARTHUR Т. HAMLIN, 


Research and Development Committee 
Chairman, EARL FARLEY, Univ..of Kan- 
sas, Kansas City 66103 (1970); RICHARD E. 
CHAPIN (1969); HAROLD D. GORDON (1970); 
WILLIAM Н. KURTH (1969); PHILIP J. 
MCNIFF (1969); WILLIAM v. NASH (1970); 
RUSSEL SHANK (1969); MICHAEL M. REY- 
NOLDS (1970). 


Steering Committee 

The officers plus THOMAS BUCKMAN (1971); 
LEO W. CABELL (1971); JOHN н. GRIBBIN-^- 
(1970); І. T. LITTLETON (1971); JOHN P. 
MCDONALD (1969); STANLEY MCELDERRY 
(1969). 


Urban Universities Library Committee 
Chairman, BERNARD KREISSMAN, City Col- 
lege of the University of New York, 10031 
(1969); н. WILLIAM AXFORD (1970); PAT- 
RICK BARKEY (1970); WARREN М. BOES 
(1970); VIRGINIA N. CESARIO (1969); Lo- 
RENA A. GARLOCH (1969); ROBERT K. JOHN- 
SON (1969); MORRIS POLAN (1970); HAROLD 
B. SCHELL. 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND | 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES (TOL) Ts 


The AHIL represents libraries which serve 
patients, medical, nursing, and other profes- 
sional staffs in hospitals, and inmates or resi- 
dents and professional staffs in institutions. 
"These libraries are an integral part of the care 
programs provided by hospitals and institu- 
tions. AHIL has specific responsibility for: 

1. The selection and use of all types of library 
materials pertinent to the readers served and to 
the staffs serving them and for activities re- 
lated to the bibliography, compilation, publica- 
tion, study, and review of professional litera- 
ture in its area of responsibility. 

2. Planning of programs of study and service 
for improving hospital and institution libraries. 
3. Establishment, promotion, and evaluation of 
standards for these libraries. 

4. Synthesis of the activities of units within 
ALA that have a bearing on hospital and insti- 
tution libraries. 

5. Representation and interpretation of hospi- 
tal libraries to medical and allied professional 
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agencies and of institution libraries io profes- 
sional groups connected with prisons, state train- 
ing schools, and other institutions. 
6. Stimulation of the professional growth of 
hospital and institution librarians and their par- 
ticipation in appropriate type-of-activity divi- 
sions. 
7. The conduct of activities and projects for 
improvement and extension of service in hospi- 
tal and institution libraries when such projects 
are beyond the scope of type-of-activity divi- 
sions after specific approval by the ALA Coun- 
cil. 

AHIL, constituted in June 1956, includes 
the former division of Hospital Libraries and 
.. the Institution Libraries Committee. 


officers 

President, ROBERT S. BRAY, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 20542; vice-presi- 
dent and president-elect, M. JEAN PAIGE, 
Veterans Adm. Hosp. L., Iowa City, IA 
52240; secretary, MRS. DOROTHY ROMANI, 
Detroit P.L. 48202; past president, MARY 
A. WALSH, Veterans Adm. Hosp. L., North- 
port, NY 11768; executive secretary, 
ELEANOR PHINNEY, ALA headquarters. 


board of directors 
The officers plus MARGARET GOODRICH 
(1969); MRS. JUNE S. SMITH (1969); FRED- 
ERICK WEZEMAN (1970); MRS. JACQUELINE 
pe PICCIANO (1971). 


publications 
The AHIL Quarterly is distributed free to 
members of the division and is not available 
by subscription; editor, MRS. VERA S. FLAN- 
DORF, Children’s Hosp. L., 700 W. Fullerton, 
Chicago 60614. 


committees 
See entry under Committees p. 1176. 


Archives Committee 

Audiovisual Advisory Committee 

Awards Committee—see AHIL Exceptional 
Service Award in the article on 1969 awards. 

Bibliotherapy Committee 

Bylaws Committee 
,. Conference Program Committee 

Hospital Library Standards Committee 

Institution Libraries, American Correctional 
Association—American Library Association (AHIL) 
Joint Commiftee on 

International Relations Committee 

Legislation Committee 

Nominating Committee 


Children’s Services Division (TOA) 


Organization, Committee on 
Publications Advisory Committee 
Research, Committee on 

Special Projects Committee 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES DIVISION 
(TOA) 


The CSD is interestec in the improvement 
and extension of library service to children in 
all types of libraries. It is responsible for the 
evaluation and selection of book and nonbook 
library materials for and the improvement of 
techniques of library services to children from 
preschool through the eighth grade or junior 
high school age, when such materials and 
techniques are intended for use in more than 
one type of library. CSD has specific responsi- 
bility for: 

1. Continuous study and critical review of ac- 
tivities assigned to the division. 

2. Conduct of activities and carrying on of 
projects within its areas of responsibility. 

3. Cooperation with all units of ALA whose 
interests and activities have a relationship to li- 
brary service to children. 

4. Interpretation of library materials for chil- 
dren and of methods of using such materials 
with the children, to parents, teachers, and 
other adults, and representation of the librari- 
an's concern for the production and effective 
use of good children's books to groups outside 
the profession. 

5. Stimulation of the professional growth of its 
members and encouragement of participation 
in appropriate type-of-library divisions. 

6. Planning and development of programs of 
study and research in the area of selection and 
use of library materials for children for the 
total profession. 

7. Development, evaluation, and promotion of 
professional materials in its area of responsibil- 
ity. 

rhe CSD began operation on January 1, 
1957. 


officers 

President, MRS. MAE DURHAM, School of Li- 
brarianship, Univ. of California, Berkeley 
94720; vice-president and president-elect, 
ISABELLA JINNETTE, Enoch Pratt Free L., 
Baltimore 21201; second vice-president, HAR- 
RIET B. QUIMBY, Brooklyn P. L. 11238; past 
president, MRs. AUGUSTA BAKER, New York 
P. L., 10019; executive secretary, RUTH W. 
TARBOX, ALA headquarters. 
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Children's Services Division (ТОА) 


board of directors 

The officers plus VIRGINIA HEFFERNAN (1969); 
MRS. ELIZABETH LOCKHART (1969); DORIS H. 
MOULTON (1969); DOROTHY J. ANDERSON 
(1970); CHRISTINE BELL GILBERT (1970); 
MRS. JEANNE В. HARDENDORFF (1971); MAR- 
GARET S. SKIFF (1971); MRS. RUTH HILL 
VIGUERS (1971); VIRGINIA CHASE (1972); 
JANE MCGREGOR (1972). 


publications 
See YASD. 


committees 
See entry under Committees p. 1176. 


Arbuthnot Lecture Committee 

Audiovisual Committee 

Book Evaluation Committee 

Book Re-Evaluation Committee 

Book Week Committee 

Books on Africa For Children, Advisory Com- 
mittee on 

Bookstores and Book Distributors, Liason Com- 
mittee on 

Boy Scouts of America Advisory Committee 

Bylaws Committee 

Children’s Books in Relation to Radio and Tele- 
vision, Committee on 

Children’s Books in Relation to Radio and Tele- 
vision: Bibliography Subcommittee 

Development Committee 

Evaluation of Library Tools, Committee on 

Foreign Children’s Books Committee, Selection 
of 

Frederic С. Melcher Scholarship Committee 

Hans Christian Andersen Award Nomination 
Committee 

International Relations Committee 

Jaycees “Good Reading” Advisory Committee 

Jaycees “Good Reading” Book List Subcom- 
mittee 

Laura Ingalls Wilder Award Committee 

“Lets Read Together,’ National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers-Children's Services Division 
Special Committee on Revision of 

Library Services to the Disadvantaged Child, 
Committee on 

Library Services to Ше Disadvantaged Child: 
Bibliography Subcommittee 

Library Service to Exceptional Children, Com- 
mittee on 

Library Services to Exceptional Children at the 
P.L. of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, OH, 
Advisory Committee to the Demonstration of 

Local Arrangements Committee for the Atlantic 
City Conference 

Magazine Evaluation Committee 

Membership Committee 

Mildred L. Batchelder Award Selection Commit- 
tee 

National Planning of Special Collections, Com- 
mittee on 
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Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee 
Nominating Committee 

Organization Committee 

Organizations Serving the Child, Liaison with 
Program Evaluation and Budget Committee 
Publications Planning Committee 

Research Committee - 

Storytelling Materials Survey Committee 


INFORMATION SCIENCE AND 
AUTOMATION DIVISION (TOA) 


The Information Science and Automation 
Division concerns itself with.the development 
and application of electronic data processing 
techniques and the use of automated systems in 
all areas of library work. ae 

The Information Science and Automation 
Division became a division of ALA on January 
28, 1966. 


officers 

President, RUSSELL SHANK, Museum of Nat- 
ural History, Washington, D.C. 20560; vice- 
president and president-elect, ROBERT M. 
HAYES, Institute of Library Research, Univ. 
of California, Los Angeles 90024; executive 
secretary, DON 5. CULBERTSON, ALA head- 
quarters. 


board of directors 
The officers plus JOSEPH BECKER, past presi- 
dent; MARYAN E. REYNOLDS (1969); EARL 
FARLEY (1970); FREDERICK Н. RUECKING, 
Jr. (1971); MELVIN VOIGT, representative on 
ALA Council (1971). 


publications 
Journal of Library Automation is published 
quarterly; March, June, September, and De- 
cember. It is sent to all ISAD members. Sub- 
scriptions, $10 a year. Single copies of jour- 
nal issues, $3.50. Editor, FREDERICK G. KIL- 
GOUR, 1415 Kirkley Rd., Columbus 43221. 


committees 
See entry under Committees p. 1176. 


Bylaws Committee 

Computer Programing Committee 

Conference Planning Committee 

Conference Planning Committee Annual Соке 
ference Subcommittee—Atlantic City 

Conference Planning Committee Annual Con- 
ference Subcommittee—Detroit 

Conference Planning Committee Preconference 
Institute Subcommittee—Atlantic City 

Conference Planning Committee Preconference 
Institute Subcommittee—Detroit 
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Conference Planning Committee Special Insti- 
tute Subcommittee 

Dissemination of Information Committee 

Education for Information Science and Automa- 
tion, LED/ISAD Interdivisional Committee on 

Editorial Board (ISAD/Journal of Library Auto- 
mation) 

Membership Committee 

Nominating Committee 

Organization Committee 

Planning Committee 

Universal Numbering System for Library Ma- 
terials Committee (RTSD/ISAD) 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 
DIVISION (TOA) 


~ The LAD provides an organizational frame- 
work for encouraging the study of administra- 
tive theory, for improving the practice of ad- 
ministration in libraries, and for identifying 
and fostering administrative skill. Toward these 
ends LAD is responsible for all elements of 
general administration which are common to 
more than one type of library. These may in- 
clude organizational structure, financial admin- 
istration, personnel management and training, 
buildings and equipment, public relations, and 
relations with library governing bodies. LAD 
meets these responsibilities in the following 
Ways: 
1. Study and review of activities assigned to 
the division with due regard for changing de- 
velopments in these activities. 
2. Initiating and overseeing activities and proj- 
Jects appropriate to the division, including activ- 
ities involving bibliography, compilation, publi- 
cation, study, and review of professional litera- 
ture within the scope of the division. 
3. Synthesis of those activities of other ALA 
units which have a bearing upon the responsi- 
bilities or work of the division. 
4. Representation and interpretation of library 
administrative activities in contacts outside the 
library profession. 
5. Aiding the professional development of li- 
brarians engaged in administration and encour- 
agement of their participation in appropriate 
type-of-library divisions. 
6. Planning and development of those pro- 
grams of study and research in library adminis- 
trative problems which are most needed by the 
profession. 
LAD became a division of ALA in 1957. 


officers 


President, JOHN F. ANDERSON, San Francisco 
CA P.L.; vice-president and president elect, 


Library Administration Division (TOA) 


to be elected; executive secretary, RUTH А. 
FRAME, ALA headquarters. 


board of directors 

The officers plus WILLIAM W. BRYAN 
(1969); EDWIN G. JACKSON (1971); ALAN 
KUSLER (1969); c. FLINT PURDY (1969); 
MARGARET I. RUFSVOLD (1970); EILEEN 
THORNTON (past president 1968); WILLIAM 
L. WILLIAMSON (1969); and one to be 
elected. 


committees 
See entry under Committees p. 1176. 


Conference Program Committee 

Election Committee 

Materials Committee 

Nominating Committee 

Organization, Committee on 

Office for Recruitment, Advisory Committee to 
the 

Office for Recruitment, Advisory Committee to 
the: Regional Representatives 

Office for Recruitment, Advisory Committee to 
the: Materials Committee 

Program Evaluation and Budget Committee 

Small Libraries Publications Committee 

Training Programs for Supportive Library Staff, 
LED Interdivisional Committee on 


sections 
Section on Buildings and Equipment 

The Section on Buildings and Equipment ex- 
ercises responsibility for matters relating to li- 
brary structure for all types of libraries, includ- 
ing their design, construction, alteration, and 
equipment. Illustrative of the fields of interest 
to be covered are library site selection; building 
planning and architecture; the interior organi- 
zation of library buildings; library furniture 
and equipment; decoration of interiors; ventila- 
tion, air-conditioning, and lighting; mainte- 
nance of library buildings and property; book- 
mobile planning and design; and other perti- 
nent areas of interest. 


officers 

Chairman, WILLIAM W. BRYAN, Peoria, IL 
` 61602 (1969); vice-chairman and chair- 

man-elect, RALPH Н. НОРР, Univ. of Minne- 

sota, Minneapolis 55455 (1970); secretary, 

DEAN COCHRAN GROSS, Harrisburg, PA 17101 

(1970). 


executive committee 
The officers plus HOWARD F. MCGAW (1969); 
MARY ANN SWANSON (1970). 
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committees 

Architecture Committee for Public Libraries 
Chairman, JASPER H. WRIGHT, South Bend, 
IN РІ. (1969); RAYMOND HOLT (1969); 
ANTHONY A. MARTIN (1969); additional 
members to be appointed. 


Building Committee for College and University 
Libraries 

Chairman, BERNARD KREISSMAN, City Col- 
lege of NY (1970); KENNETH ALLEN 
(1969); GERARD B. MCCABE (1969); DONALD 
о. ROD (1969); additional members ѓо be ap- 
pointed. 


Building Committee for Hospifal Institution 
and Special Libraries 

Chairman, RODERICK G. SWARTZ, Tulsa City- 
County L. System (1969); JOHN M. CONNOR 
(1969); additional members to be appointed. 


Equipment Committee 

Chairman, BERNARD B. WYSOCKI, Brooklyn 
P.L., Brooklyn, NY (1969); EVAN IRA FAR- 
BER (1960); ROBERT H. ROHLF (1969); 
WENDELL W. SIMONS (1969); F. CHARLES 
TAYLOR (1970); additional members to be 
appointed. 


Nominating Committee 

Chairman, RODERICK G. SWARTZ, Tulsa City- 
County L. System (1969); LILLIAN L. 
BATCHELOR (1969); BERNARD KREISSMAN 
(1969); JASPER H. WRIGHT (1969); BER- 
NARD B. WYSOCKI (1969). 


Planning School Library Quarters Committee 
Chairman, LILLIAN L. BATCHELOR, School 
District of Philadelphia (1969); Mrs. BEA- 
TRICE DOWNIN (1969); VIRGINIA MCJENKIN 
(1969); additional members to be appointed. 


Section on Circulation Services 
The object of the Circulation Services Sec- 
tion is to study and evaluate systems, proce- 
dures, and activities appropriate to circula- 
tion functions and to provide a forum for 
the discussion of problems in these areas in 
all types of libraries. 


officers 

Chairman, WILLIAM L. WILLIAMSON, Univ. 
of Wisconsin, Madison 53706 (1969); vice- 
chairman and chairman-elect, JAMES R. COX, 
Univ. of California, Los Angeles 90024 
(1970); immediate past chairman, OSWALD Н. 
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JOERG, Davenport, IA P.L. 52801; secretary, 
HELEN A. YOUNG, Hennepin County L., Min- 
neapolis 55401 (1969). 


executive committee 
The officers plus ELIZABETH В. HAGE, 
(1969); WARREN B. KUHN (1969). 


committees 
Circulation Control Committee 
Chairman, VIOLA B. METTERNICH, Cincinnati 
P.L., 45202 (1969); LUCILLE ARCENEAUX 
(1969); EDWIN G. JACKSON (1969); LEO R. 
RIFT (1969); MATT T. ROBERTS (1970); 
JERRY F. YOUNG (1970). 

A. 
Nominating Committee 
Chairman, CHARLES D. DE YOUNG, Joliet IL 
P.L. 60431 (1968). 


Planning and Action Committee 

Chairman, HENRY BIRNBAUM, Pace College, 
New York City 10038; MISS ROY LAND; MRS. 
VIRGINIA N. CESARIO. 


Section on Library Organization and Management 

The Section on Library Organization and 
Management exercises responsibility for mat- 
ters pertaining to the furtherance of efficient li- 
brary operation in all types of libraries. Illus- 
trative of the fields of interest to be covered are 
the theory and practices of library administra- 
tion; library management research, experimen- 
tation, and evaluation; compilation, coordina« 
tion, and interpretation of library statistics; and. 
work simplification studies. 


officers 

Chairman, G. FLINT PURDY, Wayne State 
Univ., Detroit 48202 (1969); vice-chairman 
and chairman-elect, WILLIAM V, NASH, Univ. 
of Washington, L.S., Seattle 98105 (1970); 
secretary, A. CHAPMAN PARSONS, Ohio L. As- 
sociation, Columbus 43215 (1970). 


executive committee 


The officers plus JACK W. BRYANT (1969); 
DAVID R. WATKINS (1970). 


committees 

Budgeting, Accounting and Costs Committee ^ 
Chairman, HELEN A. YOUNG, Hennepin 
County L., Minneapolis (1970); LEONARD B. 
ARCHER (1969); CLARENCE GORCHELS 
(1969); FREDERICK A. KANE (1969); MEL- 
VILLE SPENCE (1970); NINA SYDNEY (1969). 
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Committee on Comparative Library Organization 
Chairman, ROBERT X. JOHNSON, Univ. of 
Arizona, Tucson (1969); J. MICHAEL BRUNO 
(1970); MARJORIE C. DONALDSON (1969); 
JAMES DYKE (1969); ROSCOE ROUSE (1969); 
BASIL STUART-STUBBS (1969). 


Insurance for Libraries Committee 

Chairman, JAMES M. O'BRIEN, Half Hollow 
Hills Community L., Huntington Station, 
NY (1969); GUENTER A. JANSEN (1969); А. 
CHAPMAN PARSONS (1970); HAROLD A. ROTH 
(1969); CHARLES F. TAYLOR (1969). 


Nominating Committee 

Chairman, RALPH Н. HOPP, Univ. of Minne- 
sota L., Minneapolis (1969); J. ARCHER 
EGGEN (1969); ROBERT H. ROHLF (1969). 


Statistics Committee for College and University 
Libraries 

Chairman, THEODORE SAMORE, Univ. of Wis- 
consin, Milwaukee (1969); MARIETTA CHI- 
COREL (1969); JOHN р. LEWIS (1970); т. н. 
MILBY (1970); PERRY MORRISON (1970). Ex 
officio, JEAN CARTER (representing Canadian 
Library Assn.); JOEL WILLIAMS (represent- 
ing USOE). 


Statistics Committee for Hospital and Institution 
Libraries 

Chairman, MRS. SELMA R. GALE, United Hos- 
pital Fund, New York City (1969); JEANNE 
L. HARTENSTEIN (1969); BARBARA A. MARTIN 


р (1969). Ex officio, MARION Н. VEDDER (rep- 


resenting institution libraries). 


Statistics Committee for Library Education 

Chairman, FRANK L. SCHICK, Univ. of Wis- 
consin, Milwaukee (1970); ROBERT Е. 
BOOTH (1970); DAVID BERNINGHAUSEN 
(1970); BERNARD FRY (1970); GUY GARRI- 
SON (1970); SARAH REBBECA REED (1970); 
JESSE H. SHERA (1970); ROSE VORMELKER 
(1970); PAUL WASSERMAN (1970). Ex 
officio, JOEL WILLIAMS (representing USOE). 


Ad Hoc Statistics Committee on Physical Fa- 
cilities of Libraries 

Chairman, FRAZER G. POOLE, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, DC; DONALD E. BEAN; 
WILLIAM CHAIT; MARK M. GORMLEY; RALPH 


7TH. HOPP; DAVID KASER; WENDELL SIMONS; 


RODERICK G. SWARTZ. 


Statistics Committee for Public Libraries 
Chairman, MRS. MARY T. HOWE, Lewis and 
Clark L. System, Edwardsville, IL (1969); 


Library Administration Division (TOA) 


ELIZABETH BURR (1970); MARCELLE K. 
FOOTE (1969); ELIZABETH HAGE (1970); 
HAROLD J. SANDER (1969); RODERICK G. 
SWARTZ (1970). Ex officio, JEAN CARTER 
(representing Canadian L. Assn.); HENRY T. 
DRENNAN (representing USOE). 


Statistics Committee for Reference Services 


Chairman, MRS. EVELYN CLEMENT, 2917 S. 
Cincinnati, Tulsa (1970); PIERCE GROVES 
(1970); GUY LOGADON (1970); T. E. RAT- 
CLIFFE (1969). 


Statistics Committee for School Libraries 


Chairman, KENNETH E. VANCE, Univ. of. 
Michigan, Ann Arbor (1969); NORMAN 
BARNES (1970); Е. LAVERNE CARROLL 
(1970); HELEN LLOYD (1970); JAMES LIE- 
SENER (1970); ELINOR YUNGMEYER (1969). 
Ex officio, JEAN CARTER, (representing Ca- 
nadian L. Assn.), HENRY T. DRENNAN (rep- 
resenting USOE). 


Statistics Committee for State Libraries 


Chairman, DENNY STEPHENS, Kansas S. L., 
Topeka (1970); RALPH FUNK (1970); DE 
LAFAYETTE REID (1969); PHYLLIS SALTON 
(1970); MARIE SCHULTZ (1970); н. THOMAS 
WALKER (1969). Ex officio, RUTH BOAZ 
(representing National Center for Educa- 
tional Statistics); PHYLLIS I. DALTON (repre- 
senting state libraries); HENRY Т. DRENNAN 
(representing USOE). 


Statistics Committee for Technical Services 


Chairman, MRS. KATHERINE PACKER, Univ. 
of Toronto, Canada (1969); GERHARD B. 
NAESETH (1970); LEON RANEY (1970); 
THOMAS TENNYSON (1970); CHARLES DE- 
YOUNG (1970). Ex officio, JOEL WILLIAMS 
(representing USOE). 


Statistics Coordinating Committee 


Chairman, DAVID C. PALMER, New Jersey S. 
L., Trenton (1969); EVELYN G. CLEMENT 
(1970); SELMA R. GALE (1969); MARY T. 
HOWE (1969); MRs. KATHERINE PACKER 
(1969); FRAZER G. POOLE (1969); THEO- 
DORE SAMORE (1969); FRANK L. SCHICK 
(1970); DENNY STEPHENS (1970); KEN- 
NETH E. VANCE (1969). Ex officio, JEAN 
CARTER (representing Canadian L. Assn.); 
LOGAN COWGILL (representing Special Li- 
braries Assn.); STEPHEN MCCARTHY (repre- 
senting Assn. of Research Libraries); ТОЕТ, 
WILLIAMS (representing USOE). 
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Library Administration Division (TOA) 


Section on Personnel Administration 

The Section on Personnel Administration ex- 
ercises responsibility for personnel administra- 
tion in general in all types of libraries. Illustra- 
tive of the fields of interest to be covered are 
the recruitment of able people to individual po- 
sitions at all levels of library service; certifica- 
tion of librarians; classification and pay plans; 
in-service training of all professional and non- 
professional workers (including those at super- 
visory levels); principles of tenure, loyalty, and 
intellectual freedom of library employees; rela- 
tions between libraries and civil service agen- 
cies; staff-management relations; ethics of the 
profession; personnel measurement and guid- 
ance; and staff welfare programs including 
group insurance and retirement benefits. 

'This section would not be concerned with 1) 
education for librarianship at the professional 
level and continuing professional education as 
given by library schools in regular, special and 
extension courses, institutes, and workshops— 
the function of the Library Education Division; 
2) the investigation of cases involving matters 
of tenure, loyalty, and intellectual freedom of 
library employees—the function of the Board 
of Directors of the Library Administration Di- 
vision; and 3) the recruitment of abie people to 
the profession—the function of a standing 
committee of the Library Administration Divi- 
sion. 


officers 

Chairman, to be elected; vice-chairman and 
chairman-elect, MISS PAGE ACKERMAN, (in- 
terim acting chairman) Univ. of California, 
Los Angeles 90024 (1970); secretary, MRS. 
MARJORIE M. MCALLISTER, Des Moines IA 
P.L. 50309 (1969). 


executive committee 


The officers plus GRACE P. SLOCUM (1969); 
EDWIN S. HOLMGREN (1970). 


committees 

Code of Ethics Committee 

Chairman, F. WILLIAM SUMMERS, Florida 
S.L. Tallahassee (1969); MARTHA T. BOAZ 
(1969); RICHARD B. ENGEN (1969); JOHN 
FETROS (1969); MRS. ALICE B. MCGUIRE 
(1969). 


Committee оп Economic Status, Welfare, and 
Fringe Benefits 

Chairman, ARTHUR YABROFF, library of 
Congress, Washington, DC (1969); RICHARD 
BLANCHARD (1970); MILTON S. BYAM (1970); 
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JEANNE GELINAS (1969); JACK B. KING 
(1970); ISOBEL LYNCH (1970); HENRY 
MICHNIEWSKI (1970); GLENN MILLER 


(1970); мв. RUTH Т. NEWMAN (1970). 


Salary Goals Subcommittee 

Chairman, JACK в. KING, Hamline Univ., St. 
Paul; ISOBEL LYNCH; HENRY MICHNIEWSKI; 
GLENN MILLER. 


Nominating Committee 

Chairman, JOYCE DAVIDSON, New York P.L. 
(1969); ODRUN E. PETERSON (1969); ow- 
ARD M. SMITH (1969). 


Personnel Publications Committee 


Chairman, fo be appointed; MARY L. HUBER ^ 


(1970); THOMPSON M. LITTLE (1970); MRS. 
ELIZABETH W. STONE (1970); additional 
members to be appointed. 


Committee on Staff Development 

Chairman, JULIUS R. CHITWOOD, Rockford 
IL P.L. (1969); MRS. н. H. BENNETT 
(1969); CHARLES DIETZ (1969); IRENE GITO- 
MER (1969); WILLIAM Е.  HINCHLIFF 
(1969); LEON JONES (1969); MRs. DORIS 
PHELPS (1969); JOHN в. SMITH (1969). 


Ad Hoc Committee to Study ALA's Tenure 
Policy 

Chairman, JERROLD ORNE, Univ. of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill 27515; CECIL BYRD; 
DAVID KASER; JOHN MCDONALD; GRACE SLO-, 
CUM. IA 


Section on Public Relations 

The Section on Public Relations exercises re- 
sponsibility for the development of understand- 
ing, good will, and support of the individuals 
and groups each type of library is organized to 
serve. Illustrative of the fields of interest to be 
covered are the interpretation of the library 
program and profession, relations of library 
staff with its clientele, effective use of commu- 
nications media to provide information about 
library services and resources, and fostering the 
effective growth of the Friends of Libraries 
movement. 


officers | 
Chairman, ALAN KUSLER, Rochester, NY 
P.L. 14601 (1969); vice-chairman and chair- 
man-elect, HERBERT F. MUTSCHLER, King 
County L. System, Seattle 98122 (1970); sec- 
retary, HOWARD SAMUELSON, Santa Ána CA 
P.L. 92701 (1970). 
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executive committee 


The officers plus CHARLES M. WEISENBERG 
(1969); MARJORIE C. DONALDSON (1970). 


committees 

John Cotton Dana Awards Committee 

See article in this issue announcing the 1969 
awards, citations, and scholarships. 


Friends of Libraries Committee 

Chairman, FRANK J. DEMPSEY, Berkeley CA 
P.L. 94704 (1970); JAMES F. HOLLY 
(1970); MRs. SELMA P. KESSLER (1970); 
FRANCIS X. MOLONEY (1970); CHARLES W. 
MIXER (1969); GENEVA J. ROBINSON (1969); 
Н. THEODORE RYBERG (1970); MILDRED К. 
SMOCK (1970); MRS. BEATRICE STUCKERT 
(1970); MRS. IRENE W. SWANTON (1969); 
MRS. CLAIRE WARREN (1969); MRS. EILEEN 
WHITELEY (1970); ex officio ALAN KUSLER. 


Nominating Committee 

Chairman, MRS. IRENE W. SWANTON, Living- 
ston and Wyoming L. Systems, Avon, NY 
14414 (1969); VERNA В, NISTENDIRK 
(1969); ALICE NORTON (1969). 


Publications Committee 

Chairman, JEAN BARRY MOLZ, Baltimore 
County P.L. Towson, MD 21204 (1969); 
JAMES C. COX (1970); ERNEST A. DIMATTIA, 
JR. (1970); MARJORIE С. DONALDSON 
(1970). 


у Leaflets Subcommittee 


= 


Chairman, н. с. JOHNSTON, Bloomfield 
Township P.L., Bloomfield Hills, MI 48013 
(1970); RONN FINK (1969); HERBERT F. 
MUTSCHLER (1969); DAVID M. HENINGTON 
(1970); MRs. BEATRICE M. JAMES (1970); 
MRS. MARY A. MCKENZIB, WILLIAM H. VAN 
BRAAM (1970); MRS. BETTY RICE (1969); 
EDWARD J. MONTANA, JR. (1970); ex-officio 
WILLIAM ESHELMAN, editor, Wilson Library 
Bulletin; ERIC MOON, editor, Library Jour- 
nal. 


Committee on Public Relations Services to Li- 
braries 

Chairman, SISTER MARY PETER CLAVER, Do- 
minican Education Center, Sinsinawaw, WI 
53824 (1970); CARI CARTER (1969); MRs. 
DOROTHY CORRIGAN (1969); MRS. HELGA H. 
EASON (1969); MRS. ELIZABETH WRIGHT 
EVANS (1969); GALVY E. GORDON (1969); 
CATHARINE HEINZ (1970); RUTH M. HEN- 
DRICKSON (1969); MISS HOWARD HUBBARD 
(1970); MRS. ALMA S. JACOBS (1969); MRS. 


Library Education Division (TOA) 


MARY READ ROGERS (1970); MRS. BETTY-JO 
RULE (1970); MARION L. SIMMONS (1969); 
CHARLES M. WEISENBERG (1970); HELEN H. 
SEVAGIAN (1970). 


Committee on Public Relations Services to Li- 
braries Subcommittee for Public Relations Pre- 
conference 

Chairman, to be announced. RONN FINK 
(1969); MRS. HERBERT  FRANKENFIELD 
(1969); CATHARINE HEINZ (1969); Miss 
HOWARD HUBBARD (1969); IRENE E. MORAN 
(1969); MRS. BETTY-JO RULE (1969); 
HELEN М. SEVAGIAN (1969); MARION L. SIM- 
MONS (1969); ex officio, ALAN KUSLER. 


PRS Film Steering Committee 

Chairman, JACK BRYANT, Worcester, MA P. 
L. 01608 (1969); MARGARET MARY MCGUIRE 
(1969); CHARLES Е. REID (1969); SARAH L. 
WALLACE (1969); MRS. HELEN WESSELLS 
(1969); MRS. VIRGINIA YOUNG (1969). 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 
(TOA) 


The Library Education Division serves as 
clearinghouse for exchange of ideas among ad- 
ministrators, practicing librarians, and library 
educators. It is responsible for: 


1. Continuous study and review of changing 
needs for library education, development of 
educational programs, and continuing educa- 
tion of library personnel. 

2. Conduct of activities and projects within its 
areas of responsibility. 

3. Synthesis of the consideration by library edu- 
cators and practicing librarians of education 
for librarianship. 

4. Representation and interpretation of library 
education in contact with other educational 
groups. 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians 
engaged in its type of activity and stimula- 
tion of participation by members in ap- 
propriate type-of-library divisions. 

6. Planning and development of programs of 
study and research which will improve and 
extend library education for the total profes- 
sion. 

7. Identifying materials needed in library edu- 
cation and promoting their preparation, pub- 
lication, evaluation, dissemination, and use. 


The Library Education Division was es- 
tablished June 21, 1946. ` 
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Library Education Division (TOA) 


officers 

President, MARTHA T. BOAZ, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 90007; 
vice-president and president-elect, CORA PAUL 
BOMAR, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh, NC 27602; recording secretary, 
S. ELSPETH POPE, Univ. of Pittsburgh, 15213 
executive secretary, AGNES L. REAGAN, ALA 
headquarters. 


board of directors 

The officers plus: ROSE L. VORMELKER (Im- 
mediate past president); SARAH LAW KEN- 
NERLY (teachers section chairman); MURIEL 
L. FULLER (1970); BENJAMIN B. RICHARDS 
(1969); ROSE VAINSTEIN (1971); FRANCES 
HENNE (1969), ex officio (ALA Councilor); 
SISTER PETER CLAVER, О.Р. (LED representa- 
tive to AALS board, ex officio); JEAN LOW- 
RIE (AALS representative to LED board, 
ex officio). 


publications 
LED Newsletter, four issues a year; sent free 
to members. 


committees 
See entry under Committees p. 1176. 


Asia Foundation Grant Committee 

Beta Phi Mu Awards Committee 

Bogle Memorial Fund Committee 

Bylaws, Committee on 

Education for Hospital and Institutional Libra- 
rians Committee 

Education for Information Science and Auto- 
mation, LED/ISAD Interdivisional Committee on 

Education for State Library Personnel, ASL/ 
LED Interdivisional Committee on 

Equivalencies and Reciprocity Committee 

Financial Assistance for Library 
Education, Committee for Revision of 

International Library School Committee 

Legislation Committee 

Library School Traveling Fellowship (LED/ 
RTSD) Interdivisional Committee 

Membership Committee 

National Library Week Committee 

Nominating Committee 

Organization and Activities Committee 

Publications Committee 

Research Committee 

Scholarship and Awards Committee 

Training Programs for Supportive Library Staff, 
Interdivisional Committee on 


sections 

Teachers Section 
To provide the opportunity for discussion 
and study of the teaching of librarianship. 
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officers 

Chairman, SARAH LAW KENNERLY, North 
Texas State Univ., Denton 76203; vice-chair- 
man and chairman-elect, SARAH R. REED, 
Univ. of Alberta, Edmonton, Canada; secre- 
tary-treasurer, BUDD L. GAMBEE, Univ. of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill 27514. 


executive board 

The officers plus ROBERT E. BOOTH (1969); 
JOHN J. FARLEY (1971); PETER HIATT 
(1970); SARA I. FENWICK (past chairman). 


committees - 
Ad Hoc Committee on a Basic Buying List for , 
Library Science Collections eT 
Chairman, NORMA L. JONES, Wisconsin State 
Univ., Oshkosh 54901; WALLACE J. BONK; 
EUGENIA SCHMITZ, 


Media Research Committee 

Chairman, IRVING LIEBERMAN, Univ. of 
Washington, Seattle 98105 (1969); THOMAS 
P. SLAVENS (1969); CORA E. THOMASSEN 
(1971). 


Nominating Committee 

Chairman, SHIRLEY K. STEPHENSON, Loui- 
siana State Ошу, Baton Rouge 70803 
(1969); CLIFFORD C. FORTIN (1969); MRS. 
SARA K. SRYGLEY (1969). 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
(TOL) 


The Public Library Association is interested 
in the general improvement and expansion of 
public library services to all ages in various 
types of communities. PLA has specific respon- 
sibility for: 

1. Planning of programs of study and service 
for the public library as a total institution. 

2. Establishment, evaluation, and promotion of 
standards in the public library field. 

3. Establishment of policies for selection, re- 
tention, and withdrawal of books and nonbook 
materials, and preparation of lists primarily 
useful to public libraries. 

4. Review of and bringing together the activi- 
ties of all units within the ALA that have a 
bearing on public library service. 

5. Representation and interpretation of public 
libraries in contacts outside the profession. 

6. Stimulation of the professional development 
of public libraries and stimulation of participa- 
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tion by PLA members in appropriate type-of- 
activity divisions. 

7. Conduct of activities and projects for im- 
provement and expansion of service in this type 
of library, when such projects are beyond the 
scope of type-of-activity divisions, after specific 
approval by the ALA Council. 


The name of the division was changed to the 
Public Library Association in 1958. 


officers 
President, WILLARD О. YOUNGS, Seattle, WA, Р. 
L. 98104; vice-president and president-elect, 
JUNE E. BAYLESS, San Marino, CA Public Li- 
brary, 91108; executive secretary, ELEANOR 
А. FERGUSON, ALA headquarters. 


board of directors 

The officers plus, R. PAUL  BARTOLINI 
(1972); WILLIAM S. GELLER (1972); MRS. 
RUTH SHEAHAN HOWARD (1971); MRS. 
ALLIE BETH MARTIN (1969); ROBERT M. ORR 
(1969); ELEANOR PLAIN (1969): MARY E. 
PHILLIPS (1972); past president, HELEN Е. 
FRY. AFLS president, LOUISE LIGON; director, 
ELAINE S. OLSON; ex officio, MRS. C’CEAL P. 
соомвѕ, ALTA past president; ROGER B. 
FRANCIS, Membership Com. rep. 


publications 

Just between Ourselves newsletter. Published 
three times a year, distributed to PLA members 
only. 


"committees 
See entry under Committees p. 1176. 


Audiovisual Committee 

Bylaws Committee 

Interlibrary Cooperation Committee 

International Relations Committee: PLA/AFLS 
Armed Forces Librarians Section 

Legislation Committee 

Membership Committee: AFLS Subcommittee 

Metropolitan Area Library Service Committee 

Nominating Committee 

Promotion of Standards Committee 

Publications Committee 

Public Library Activities Committee 

Public Library Study Committee 

Standards Committee 

Standards Committee: Subcommittee to Revise 
Costs of Public Library Service 
F-Starter List for New Book Collections 


sections 

Armed Forces Librarians Section 
The object of this section shall be to pro- 
mote library service and the library profes- 


Public Library Association (TOL) 


sion in the armed forces and in general; to 
raise standards and to stimulate continued 
professional growth; to further contributions 
of the armed forces libraries to the educa- 
tional development and career advancement 
of service personnel; to provide educational, 
reference, and recreational reading; and, 
through close liaison with other libraries, 
mutually to strengthen library service 
throughout tbe world. 


officers 

LOUISE LIGON, Naval Training Center, Great 
Lakes, IL 60088; vice-president and presi- 
dent-elect, MRS. BARBARA LOAR, Offutt AFB, 
NB 68123; secretary, JANELLE SCOGGIN, 
USAFSO Albrook AFB, Canal Zone; direc- 
tor: ELAINE S. OLSON, Fort Dix, NJ 08640; 
past president, EGON weiss, U.S. Military 
Academy, West Point, NY 10996; Editor, 
AFLS Newsletter, MRS. BESSIE M. DAUGH- 
TRY, USAF Libraries Section, Randolph 
AFB, TX 78148; air force representative, 
MRS. EMILY WELTY, Bergstrom AFB, Austin 
78746 (1969); army representative, DON 
OLSEN, Special Services Division, Fort Sam 
Houston, TX 78234 (1970); navy represen- 
tative, MRS. DOROTHY FAYNE, Third Naval 
District, New York 10009 (1971); chairman 
—European Subsection, MRS. DOROTHY G. 
DILLER, Hq. Palatinate Dist., APO New York 
09227. 


committees 
AFLS Newsletter. Published twice a year; to 
members only. 


committees 


Achievement Citation. 
See entry under ALA 1969 awards, citations, 
and scholarships. 


Bylaws Committee 

Chairman, MARGARET HARDIN, Special Ser- 
vices Library Section, Fort Sill, ОК 73503 
(1969); MRS. BILLIE OWENS (1970); 
FRANCES RUGEN (1971). 


Civil Service Committee 

Serves as liaison between AFLS and Civil 
Service Commission; keeps membership in- 
formed on matters affecting Civil Service 
personnel; maintains liaison with Military Li- 
brarians Section of Special Libraries Associa- 
tion; serves as coordinator between three Li- 
brary Services Chiefs on matters relating to 
the section; prepares correspondence, initiate, 
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investigation, as needed, into matters of spe- 
cial interest to the section upon instruction 
from the AFLS Board of Directors. 
Chairman, PATRICK J. CARNEY, U.S. Marine 
Corps, Camp Pendleton, CA 92055 (1970); 
RICHARD C. OWENS (1970); MRS. RUTH 
SHEAHAN HOWARD (1971). 


Membership Committee 


See entry under ALA Membership Commit- 
tee. 


Nominating Committee 

Chairman, LUCIA GORDON, Air Defense 
Comm. Ent AFB, CO 80912; VIRGINIA HOL- 
LOWEL; ALICE HOSKINSON, 


Orientation Committee | 
Chairman, MRS. JOYCE МАҮО, USASESCS 
L., Ft. Gordon, GA 30905; MRs. MARION М. 
BERNDT; WENDELL В. COON; MRS, HESTER 
MOUNTS, MRS. HELEN A. TALIAFERRO, 


Program and Arrangements Committee 

To plan the program and luncheon or dinner 
meetings of the Armed Forces Librarians 
Section at the annual conference. 

Chairman, MARGARET PERRY, U.S. Military 
Academy, West Point, NY 10996; MRS. BEV- 
ERLY B. CHASE. 


Scholarships Study Committee (ad hoc) 
Chairman, ELIZABETH CONNOLLY, U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy, West Point, NY 10996; 
NANCY DICKINSON; MARJORIE HILL. 


Section Development Committee 

To study trends and special interests of 
members of the section and advise the Board 
of Directors concerning projects of general 
concern. The planning, development, and 
maintenance of the section exhibit booth at 
conference is also their responsibility. 
Chairman, ELOISE PICKERELL, U.S. Naval 
Air Station, Patuxent River, MD 20670; 
CAROLYN А. GRAVES; MRS. HELEN С. 
MCCLAUGHRY; MRS. CATHERINE ROBINSON; 
MRS, THELMA TURNAGE; One member to be 
appointed. 


European Subsection 


officers 


Chairman, MRS DOROTHY DILLER, Hq. Palati- 
nate Dist., APO, NY 09227; chairman-elect, 
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MARY D. VOCELLE, Hq. USAFE, DPSRL, 
APO, NY 09633; secretary-treasurer, PETER 
LOSKOUSKI, American Arms 3491, APO, 
NY 09633. 


committees 


Education Committee 


Chairman, MILDRED ANN ERWIN, Special Ser- 
vices L., Baumholder, APO, NY 09034; 
Other members to be appointed. 


Membership Committee 


Chairman, PENE TOURVILLE, Special Services 
L., WM O. DARBY KASERNE, Nurnberg, APO, 
NY 09696; vice-chairman, MRS. ISABELLA А. 
HOPKINS. 


REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 
(TOA) 


The RSD is interested in the improvement 
and extension of informational, biographical, 
and research activities in all types of libraries, 
at all levels, and in every subject field: refer- 
ence materials—their production, listing, and 
evaluation; inquiries and inquirers—their iden- 
tification, classification, and appraisal; indexes 
and indexing—their extension and improve- 
ment; bibliographies and bibliographic method 
—their place and development in scholarly іп-. 
vestigations. RSD has specific responsibility« 
for: 
1. Continuous study and review of reference 
performance in the different types of libraries. 

2. Conduct and sponsorship of activities and 
projects in reference services. 

3. Synthesis of reference activities of all units 
within ALA and in various types of libraries so 
as to produce a unified professional concept of 
the reference function. 

4, Representation and interpretation of refer- 
ence services both within and without the li- 
brary profession. 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians 
engaged in reference services to more distin- 
guished performance, and stimulation of librar- 
ians engaged in reference services to participa- 
tion in appropriate type-of-library divisions. 

6. Planning and development of programs o 

study and research in reference services for the 
total profession. 

7. Evaluation, selection, and interpretation of 
reference services. 

RSD became a division of ALA in 1956. 
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officers | 

President, RICHARD Н. PERRINE, Rice Univ., 
Houston 77001; vice-president and president- 
elect, MRS. MARGARET KNOX GOGCIN, Univ. 
of Denver 80210; second vice-president, MAR- 
GARET KEEFE, Flint, MI, P.L. 48503; execu- 
tive secretary, RUTH M. WHITE, ALA head- 
quarters. 


board of directors 
The officers plus, JoHN FALL (1972); 
THOMAS J. GALVIN (1970); RICHARD W. PAR- 
SONS (1971); MICHAEL М. REYNOLDS 
(1970); ANNE F. STURTEVANT (1969); DAVID 
В. WATKINS (past president); FLCRENCE B. 
MURRAY (chairman, History Section). 


publications 

The division issues an official publication 
КО, edited by WILLIAM A. KATZ, School of 
Library Science, State Univ. of New York, 
Albany 12203. RQ is published four times a 
year and is sent free to all members. It is not 
available by subscription. Facts and Faces, 
the ALA Council is compiled annually 
under the sponsorship of RSD and edited by 
HELEN Т. GEER, 20 Elton St., Providence, RI 
02906. | 


committees 
See entry under Committees p. 1176. 


Basic Reference Books Committee 

ə- Bibliography Committee 

“Business Reference Services Committee 
Bylaws Committee 
Catalog Use Committee 
Common Concerns, ASD/RSD Committee on 
Conference Program Committee | 
Cooperative Reference Service Committee 
Division Affiliates Committee 
Information Retrieval Committee 
Interlibrary Loan Committee 


Instruction in the Use of Libraries, Ad Hoc Com- 


mittee on Establishing an RSD Section on 

Isadore Gilbert Mudge Citation Committee 

Legislation Committee Liaison 

Library Journal, List of Reference Books Com- 
mittee 

Membership Committee 

New Reference Tools Committee 

Nominating Committee 

Organization and Activities Committee 

Orientation, ASD/RSD Committee on 

Past Presidents Committee 

Public Documents Interdivisional Committee 
with RTSD 

Public Documents Subcommittee to Draft a 
Study Proposal on State and Federal Documents 

Publications Committee 


ese 
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Science and Technology Reference Services 


Committee 


Standards Committee 
Wilson Indexes Commiítee 
Wilson Indexes Subcommittee on Education In- 


sections 
History Section 


officers 

Chairman, FLORENCE B. MURRAY, Univ. of 
Toronto, 2B Ontario; vice-chairman and 
chairman-elect, MARION E. KANALY, Welles- 
ley, MA, College 02180; secretary, L. DOLORES 
RYAN, Cleveland State Univ. 44115. 


executive committee 

The officers plus DONALD R. BROWN (1971); 
MRS. ARLINE K. CUSTER (1970); MRS. 
THELMA К. FREIDES (1969); FELIX E. 
HIRSCH (past chairman); RICHARD H, PERRINE 
(ex officio) ; RUTH M. WHITE (ex officio). 


committees 

Bibliography and Indexes Committee 
Chairman, LEE АЅН, 31 Alden В. New 
Haven, CT 06515 (1970); MRS. LUCILE A. 
BOYKIN (1971); P. WILLIAM FILBY (1970); 
FLOYD S. MERRITT (1969); RACHEL MINICK 
(1970); HANS RAUM (1970); one member to 
be appointed. 


Communications Committee 

Chairman, MARION E. KANALY, Wellesley, 
MA, College 02181; MRS. HELEN І. BENNETT 
(1970); ARNE RICHARDS (1970); RAE 
ELIZABETH RIPS (1968); WILLIAM H. RUNGE 
(1970); JOSEPH E. HANSBERY. 


Conference Program Committee 


Chairman, ROBERT H. LAND, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, DC 20540; MARGARET 
F. CLARK; MRS. DOROTHY HILL GERSACK; 
ELIZABETH R. MARTIN; ROY D. MILLER, JR. 


Genealogy Committee 

Chairman, P. WILLIAM FILBY, Maryland His- 
torical Society, Baltimore 21201; MRS. LU- 
CILE A. BOYKIN (1970); JAMES GREGORY 
(1970); DOROTHY M. LOWER (1970); MRS. 
CAROLYNNE L. MILLER (1970); GUNTHER 
POHL (1970); DELBERT E. ROACH (1970). 


Nominating Committee 
Chairman, to be appointed; DONALD w. 


KRUNMEL; OLIVER L, LILLEY; one to be ap- 
pointed. 
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RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL 
SERVICES DIVISION (TOA) 


The Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion is responsible for the following activities: 
acquisition, identification, cataloging, classifica- 
tion, and preservation of library materials; the 
development and coordination of the country's 
library resources; and those areas of selection 
and evaluation involved in the acquisition of li- 
brary materials and pertinent to the develop- 
ment of library resources. RTSD has specific 
responsibility for— 

1. Continuous study and review of the activi- 
ties assigned to the division. 

2. Conduct of activities and projects within its 
areas of responsibility. 

3. Synthesis of activities of all units within the 
ALA that have a Deane on the type of ac- 
tivity represented. 

4. Representation and interpretation of its type 
of activity in contacts outside the profession. 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians 
engaged in its type of activity, and stimula- 
tion of participation by members in ap- 
propriate type-of-library divisions. 

6. Planning and development of programs of 
study and research for the type of activity 
for the total profession. 

The Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion became a division of ALA in 1957. 


officers 
President, MARGARET C. BROWN, Free L. of 
Philadelphia, 19103; vice-president and pres- 
ident-elect, CAROL H. RANEY, Smithsonian 
Inst, Washington, DC 20560; chairman, 
Council of Regional Groups, MRS. JANE R. 
MOORE, Brooklyn College L. NY 11210 
(1969); executive secretary, to be appointed. 


board of directors 

The officers plus past president, DAVID С. 
WEBER, MRS. MARY E. KAHLER, (1970); 
GLADYS М. LIVELY, (1971); LRTS Editor 
(ex officio) PAUL S. DUNKIN; MARIETTA CHI- 
COREL (1972); С. DONALD COOK (1971); EVE- 
LYN M. HENSEL (1970); MRS. MARIETTA D. 
SHEPARD (1969); С. SUMNER SPALDING 
(1972); ROBERT D. STEVENS (1970); and the 
section chairmen. 


committees 
See entry under Committees on р. 1176. 


American Book Publishers Council RTSD—Joint - 


Committee 
American Book Publishers Council-RTSD Joint 
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Committee: Subcommittee or Atlantic City Pre- 
conference 

Book Catalogs Committee 

Book Catalogs Committee: Directory of On-going 
Book Catalogs Subcommittee 

Bookbinding Committee 

Bylaws Committee 

Centralized Processing Committee 

Conference Program Committee 

Esther J. Piercy Award Jury Committee 

International Relations Committee 

Legislation Committee 

Library School Traveling Fellowship, Interdivi- 
sional Committee 

Membership Committee 

Nominating Committee 

Organization Committee 

Planning Committee 

Program Evaluation and Budget Committee — 4 

Public Documents Jnterdivisional Committee 

Resources Committee 

Resources Committee: Micropublishing Projects 
Subcommittee 

Resources Committee: National Union Catalog 
Subcommittee 

Standards Committee 

Technical Services Cost Ratio Committee 

Technical Services Costs Committee 

Universal Numbering System for Library Ma- 
terials Committee 


publications 
The division publishes a quarterly journal, 
Library Resources & Technical Services, 
edited by PAUL s. DUNKIN, Rutgers-The State 
Univ. New Brunswick, NJ 08903. It is free 
to members. The subscription price is $5 per 
year. Single copies, $1.25. — 


M 
` 


council of regional groups 


Arkansas Resources and Technical Services 


President, MRS. EVELYN B. MOSLEY, Pine 
Bluff and Jefferson County L., АВ 71601. 


California, Northern, Technical Processes Group 
Chairman, KEITH BLEAN, Stanford Univ. L., 
Stanford, CA 94305. 


California, Southern, Technical Processes Group 
Chairman, HERBERT LINVILLE, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia L., Santa Barbara 93106. 


Chicago Regional Group of Librarians in Tech- 
nical Services 

President, GLADYS ODEGAARD, Univ. of Illi 
nois L., Chicago 60680. 


Connecticut Library Association Resources and 
Technical Services Section 

Chairman, CYNTHIA E. BROWNE, Connecticut 
State L., Hartford, CT 06101. 
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Florida Resources and Technical Services Round 
Table 

Chairman, RALPH RUSSELL, Florica Jr. Col- 
lege L., Jacksonville 32205. 


Georgia Library Association Resources and 
Technical Services Section 

Chairman, MAX M. GILSTRAP, Univ. of Geor- 
gia L., Athens 30601. 


Minois Library Association Resources and Tech- 
nical Services Section 

Chairman, HANS PANOFSKY, Northwestern 
Univ. L., Evanston, IL 60201. 


Iowa Library Association Resources and Tech- 
nical Services Section 

Chairman, FRED M. PETERSON, State Univ. L., 
Ames, IA 50010. 


Kansas Library Association Resources and Tech- 
nical Services Section 

Chairman, MRS. HELEN OSMA, Lawrence 
P.L., KA 66044. 


Mountain-Plains Regional Group of Technical 
Service Librarians 

Chairman, ESTHER SHUBERT, Univ. of Ne- 
braska L., Lincoln 68508. 


New England Technical Services Librarians 
President, CATHERINE MCCARTHY, Massachu- 
setts Division of Library Extension, Boston 
02215. 


r- New Jersey Library Association Technical Ser- 


vices Section 
President, DAVID I. LANCE, Plainfield P.L., NT 
07060. 


New York Library Association Resources and 
Technical Services Section 

President, MATTHEW J. VELLUCCI, Esso 
Standard Eastern, Inc., 15 W. 51 St, NY 
10019. 


New York Technical Services Librarians 
President, JOSEPH A. ROSENTHAL, The New 
York P.L. 10018. 


North Carolina Library Association Resources 
and Technical Services Section 

Chairman, MISS M. SANGSTER PARROTT, 
North Carolina State L., Raleigh 27601. 


Оһо Library Association Technical Processes 
Round Table 


Chairman, JOHN BECKER, Otterbein College 
L., Westerville, OH 43081. 


Ohio, Northern, Technical Services Librarians 


Chairman, DOROTHY  LooMIs, Cuyahoga 
County P.L., Cleveland 44113. 


Ohio Valley Group of Technical Service Librar- 
ians 

Chairman, NORMAN F. CLARKE, Indiana State 
Univ., Terre Haute 47809. 


Oklahoma Library Association Division of Tech- 
nical Services 

Chairman, RUTH BLAKE, Tulsa City-County 
L., OK 74103. 


Ontario Library Association Resources and Tech- 
nical Services Group 

Chairman, MRS. CAROLYN PAWLEY, 95 Owen 
Ave., Kitchener, Ontario. 


Pacific Northwest Library Association Technical 
Services Division 

Chairman, ALICE RIDENOUR, Montana State 
Univ. L., Bozeman 59715. 


Potomac Technical Processing Librarians 
Acting chairman, MRS. MARGARET MAR- 
QUART, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore 
21201. 


Southeastern Regional Group of Resources and 
Technical Services Librarians 


Chairman, DORALYN J. HICKEY, Univ. of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill 27514. 


Tennessee Technical Services Librarians 


Chairman, MRS. RACHEL CHAMBERS, Austin 
Peay State College, Clarksville, TN 37040. 


Texas Regional Group of Catalogers and Classi- 
fiers 

Chairman, BRADLEY MAXIM, Univ. of Texas, 
Austin 78712. 


Wisconsin Library Association Technical Services 
Section 

Chairman, LEROY D. ORTOPAN, Univ. of Wis- 
consin, Madison 53706. 


discussion groups 


Technical Services Administrators of Large Pub- 
lic Libraries 

Chairman, MARIAN SANNER, Enoch Pratt 
Free L., Baltimore 21201 (1969). 


Technical Services Administrators of Medium- 
sized Research Libraries 


Chairman, ROBERT ENNEN, Univ. of Notre 
Dame L., IN 46556 (1969). 
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Technical Services Directors of Large Research 
Libraries 

Chairman, RYBURN M. ROSS, Corneli Univ. 
L., Ithaca, NY 14850 (1969). 


Technical Services Directors of Processing Cen- 
ters 

Chairman, CARL A. KENT, Kansas City P.L., 
MO (1969). 


sections 
Acquisitions Section 


officers 

Chairman, ALLEN B. VEANER, Stanford Univ. 
Libraries, CA 94305; vice-chairman and 
chairman-elect, MRS. CONNIE R. DUNLAP, 
Univ. of MI, Ann Arbor 48104; secretary, 
MRS. RUTH GRAFF, Oberlin OH College Li- 
brary (1971). 


executive committee 

The officers plus FELIX REICHMANN; THOMAS 
M. BOGIE (1971); RICHARD B. HARWELL 
(1969); DORALYN J. HICKEY (1970); LRTS 
assistant Editor, RICHARD M. DOUGHERTY (ex 
officio), executive secretary, (ex officio) 
ALA headquarters. 


committees 

Acquisitions Text Book Proposal Committee 
(ad hoc) 

Chairman, MRS. ELEANOR F. MORRISSEY 
(RTSD), Joint University Libraries, 
Nashville, TN 37203; А. ELIZABETH CROSBY 
(RTSD); MORRIS TOLL (RTSD); consul- 
tants, HELEN HAGAN (LED); EILEEN NOO- 
NAN (LED); MAURICE TAUBER. 


Book Disposal Committee (ad hoc) 

Chairman, LEE ASH, 31 Alden Rd. New 
Haven, CT 06515; MRS. ELAINE A. KURTZ; 
WILLIAM B. MEREDITH, 


Bookdealer-Library Relations Committee 
(standing) 

Chairman, MURRAY S. MARTIN (1970), 
Pennsylvania State Univ. L., University Park 
16802; MRS. AUDREY AHLQUIST (1969); 
PHILIP DANKERT (1969); MAURICE E. LA- 
PIERRE; WILLIAM B. READY (1969) ; ROBERT D. 
STUEART. 


Bylaws Committee (standing) 

Chairman, STEPHEN W. FORD (1970), Grand 
Valley State College, College Landing, Allen- 
dale, MI 49401; GEORGE N. HARTJE (1969); 
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ROY M. MERSKY. 

Conference Program Committee (annual) 
Chairman, ALLEN В. VEANER (ex officio), 
Stanford CA Univ. 94305; MRS. CONNIE R. 
DUNLAP (ex officio); RTSD executive secre- 
tary (ex officio). 

Guidelines for Book Purchasing Study, Advisory - 
Committee (ad hoc) 

Chairman, W. CARL JACKSON, Pennsylvania 
State Univ., University Park 16802; DORO- · 
THY F. DEININGER; JOHN GARVEY; MRS. AVIS 
G. ZEBKER; consultant, MRS. NANCY С. 
WALKER. 


Library Materials Price Index Committee 
(standing) 

Chairman, MARIETTA CHICOREL (1969), 
CCM Information Sciences, Inc., 866 Third 
Ave., NY 10022; HUGH ATKINSON (1970); 
ROBERT Р. НАВО (1970); FRANK L. SCHICK 
(1969); ELDRED R. SMITH (1970); consul- 
tants: MRS. MARY A. HUFFER; MRS. DORIS F. 
INNIS; CHARLES J. PLETZKE. 


List of International Subscription Agents Joint 
Committee : 


See Serials Section. 


National List of Curriculum Materials Com- 
mittee (ad hoc) 
Chairman, HAZEL M. DEMEYER, Educational 
Resources Center, Western Michigan Univ. 
Kalamazoo 49001. 

m 
Nominating Committee 
Chairman, ERLE P. KEMP, Columbia Univ. 
NY 10027; MRS. AVIS б. ZEBKER; consultant, 
CORA P. BOMAR. 


Policy and Research Committee (standing) 
Chairman, REV. BRENDAN CONNOLLY (1970), 
Boston College Chestnut Hill, MA 02167; n. 
WILLIAM AXFORD (1971); PETER J. DE LA 
GARZA (1972); RICHARD К. GARDNER (1973); 
HAZEL M. DEMEYER (1969). 


Reprinting Committee (standing) 

Chairman, MRS. AVIS G. ZEBKER (1969), 
Brooklyn P.L. 11238; JOHN FALL (1969); 
ERLE P. KEMP (1969); two to be appointed. 


Cataloging and Classification Section < 


officers 

Chairman, CARLYLE J. FRAREY, School of Li- 
brary Service, Columbia Univ., NY 10027; 
vice-chairman and chairman-elect, ESTHER 
D. KOCH, Univ. of CA, Los Angeles; secre- 
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tary, FRANCES R. LUBOVITZ, MA Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge 02139 (1971). 


execulive committee 

The officers plus past chairman, MRS. DORO- 
THY P. LADD; RUTH C. EISENHART (1969); 
JAY E. DAILY (1970); RICHARD H. SCHIM- 
MELPFENG (1971); KENNETH W. SODERLAND 
(1969); EMILIE V. wiccins (1970); LRTS 
assistant editor, c. DONALD СООК (ех 
officio); RTSD executive secretary (ex of- 


ficio). 


committees 

Audiovisual Media іп Libraries 
(ad hoc) 

Chairman, RICHARD L. DARLING, Montgom- 
ery County Public Schools, Rockville, MD 
20850; DORIS DUNNINGTON; MARY LOUISE 
MANN; DAVID G. REMINGTON; THEODORE SA- 
MORE; VIRGINIA TAYLOR; consultant, MRS. 
KATHERINE CLUGSTON. 


Committee 


Bylaws Committee (standing) 

Chairman, RICHARD D. JOHNSON, The Hon- 
nold L., Claremont, CA 91711 (1969); 
CHARLOTTE OAKES (1969); one to be ap- 
pointed. 


Cataloging of Children’s Materials Committee 
(ad hoc) 

Chairman, MRS. PRISCILLA L. MOULTON 
(RTSD), Brookline High School, Brookline 
MA 02146; . FLORENCE 3URMEISTER 
(RTSD); HELEN OESCHGER (RTSD). Con- 
sultants, MRS. CAROL N. EULLER ( AASL); №. 
CLARK HAMOR (AASL); FRANCES E. HAT- 
FIELD (CSD); FRANCES LEE (CSD); PEGGY 
SULLIVAN, ACRL Junior College Informa- 
tion Ctr. 


Conference Program Committee (annual) 

Chairman, CARLYLE J. FRAREY (ex officio), 
Columbia Univ., NY 10027; ESTHER D. KOCH 
(ex officio); PAUL J. FASANA; AUDREY SMITH; 


. RTSD executive secretary (ex officio). 


Descriptive Cataloging Committee (standing) 
Chairman, PAUL D. BERRISFORD, Univ. of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis 55414 (1969); ром- 
ALD J. COOMBS (1970); OLIVER T. FIELD 
(1969); MRs. ELIZABETH L. TATE (1969); 
BARBARA M. WESTBY (1969); MRS. FLOR- 
ENCE WILSON (1969). 


Margaret Mann Citation Committee (annual) 
Chairman, MRS. ARLINE CUSTER, The Library 


of Congress, Washington, DC 20540; EDWIN 
B. COLBURN; F. BERNICE FIELD. 


Nominating Committee (annual) 

Chairman, DOROTHY 7. COMINS, Wayne State 
Univ. Detroit 48202; PAUL B. KEBABIAN; 
MRS. CLARIBEL PROUDFIT; MARIAN SANNER; 
MRS. MARY S. DODENDORF. 


Policy and Research Committee (standing) 
Chairman, PAUL s. DUNKIN (1970), Rutgers 
State Univ., New Brunswick, NJ 08903; 
MARY D. HERRICK (1971); LAURA C. COLVIN 
(1972); JOSEPH A. ROSENTHAL (1973); 
RICHARD O. PAUTZSCH (1969); LC liaison, 
WILLIAM J. WELSH. 


Subject Analysis aud Organization of Library 
Materials Committee (standing) 

Chairman, PAUL J. FASANA, Columbia Univ., 
New York 10027 (1970); MARGARET С. 
HARPER (1969); MRS. KATHRYN L. HENDER- 
SON (1969); ROBERT R. HOLMES (1969); 
MRS. EFFIE LAPLANTE (1969); ANN Е. 
PAINTER (1969); DAVID G. REMINGTON 
(1969); CHARLES A. VERTANES (1969); oth- 
ers to be appointed. 


Reproduction of Library Materials Section 


officers 

Chairman, JOSEPH H. TREYZ, Univ. of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor 48104; vice-chairman, 
chairman-elect, SAMUEL M. BOONE, Univ. of 
NC, Chapel Hill 27514; secretary, ROBERT с. 
SULLIVAN, Library of Congress, Washington, 
DC 20540 (1970). 


, executive committee 


The officers plus past chairman, WILLIAM S. 
BUDINGTON; ROBERT C. FARRIS (1971); 
LRTS assistant editor, ALLEN B. VEANER 
(ex officio) ; executive secretary (ex officio). 


committees 

Bylaws Committee (standing) 

Chairman, WILLIAM C. ROSELLE, The Univ. 
of Iowa, Iowa City 52240 (1970); THOMAS J. 
CRAGE (1970); EILEEN THORNTON (1969). 


Conference Program Committee (annual) 
Chairman, JOSEPH H. TREYZ, ex officio, 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor 48104; sam- 
UEL M. BOONE, ex officio; executive secre- 
tary, ex officio. 

Nominating Committee (annual) 

Chairman, FRAZER G. POOLE, The Library of 
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Resources and Technical Services Division (TOA) 


Congress, Washington, DC 20540; JAMES E. 
MEEHAN, JR.; JOSEPH T. POPECKI. 


Photocopying Costs in Libraries Committee (ad 
hoc) 

Chairman, ROBERT C. SULLIVAN, Library of 
Congress, Washington, DC 20540; GERRITT 
E. FIELSTRA; SAM G. WHITTEN; consultants, 
COSBY BRINKLEY, JOHN L. FRASER. 


Policy and Research Committee (standing) 
Chairman, RUSSELL SHANK, Smithsonian In- 
stitution L., Washington, DC 20660 (1970); 
JOSEPH BECKER (1971); WILLIAM H. 
KURTH (1972); ARTHUR E. JONES, JR. 
(1973); NORMAN D. STEVENS (1969). 


Simplified Payments Committee (ad hoc) 
Chairman, ALLEN B. VEANER, Stanford CA 
Univ., 94305; SAMUEL M. BOONE; HUBBARD 
W. BALLOU; CHARLES G. LAHOOD, JR.; ARL 
representative, RALPH H. HOPP. 


Telefacsimile Committee (ad hoc) 

Chairman, DAVID W. HERON, Univ. of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence; W. CARL JACKSON; HAROLD G. 
MOREHOUSE; ROBERT C. SULLIVAN; ALLEN B. 
VEANER; consultants, RALPH SHOFFNER; JOHN 
P. MCGOWAN. 


RLMS representatives 

American Library Association—Committee on 
Copyright Issues 

ROSCOE ROUSE (1969), Oklahoma State 
Univ. L., Stillwater, OK 74074. 


Interlibrary Loan Committee (RSD) 


DAVID W. HERON (1969), Univ. of Kansas 
L., Lawrence, KS. 


National Microfilm Association 


ALA rep: CHARLES G. LAHOOD, JR., Library of 
Congress, Washington, DC 20540 (1969). 


United States of American Standards Institute 
Sectional Committee on Photographic Reproduc- 
tion (PH5) 

ALA reps: HUBBARD W. BALLOU, Photo- 
graphic Service, Columbia Univ. L., New 
York, NY 10027 (1969); ERLE P. KEMP, Ac- 
quisitions Dept., Columbia Univ. L., New 
York, NY 10027 (alternate 1970). 


Serials Section 


officers 


Chairman, CHARLES G. LAHOOD, JR., Library 
of Congress, Washington, DC 20540; vice- 
chairman, chairman-elect, BETTY J. MEYER, 
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Ohio State Univ. L., Columbus; secretary, 
MRS. BEVERLY PFEIFER LYNCH, 709 N. 66th 
St., Milwaukee, WI 53213 (1970). 


executive committee 

The officers plus past chairman, WILLIAM 
H. HUFF; LAURA CUMMINGS (1969); DONALD 
P. HAMMER (1971); LRTS assistant editor, 
MARY POUND; executive secretary, ex officio; 
liaison to ISAD, MRS. ELAINE W. WOODS 
(1969). : 


committees 

Bylaws Committee (standing) 

Chairman, FRANK S. HANLIN (1969), Univ. 
of Iowa, Iowa City 52240; EDMUND G. HAM- 
ANN (1970); ALFRED H. LANE (1969). 


Conference Program Committee (annual) 
Chairman, CHARLES G. LAHOOD, JR., Library 
of Congress, Washington, DC 20540; BETTY 
J. MEYER; executive secretary, ex officio. 


Duplicates Exchange Union Committee (stand- 
ing) 

Chairman, MARY POUND (1970), Univ. of 
Texas, Austin 78712; MRS. MILLICENT HEN- 
NIGAN (1970); JAMES О. WALLACE (1969). 


List of International Subscription Agents, Joint 
Committee to Revise (AS/SS) (ad hoc) 
Chairman, MRS. ROMA S. GREGORY (AS), 
Case Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland; PAUL 
VASSALLO, (SS); JOHN G. VEENSTRA (AS). 


Nominating Committee (annual) 

Chairman, MARIETTA CHICOREL, CCM Infor- : 
mation Sciences, Inc., 866 Third Ave., NY 
10022; ROBERT D. DESMOND; JOHN R. GRAN- 
TIER. 


Policy and Research Committee (standing) 
Chairman, BARBARA A. GATES (1970), Boston 
Univ. L. 02215; MRs. ELIZABETH S. GREER 
(1971); JOHN E. GALEJs (1972); DONALD в. 
BRIGGS (1973); DONALD P. HAMMER (1969); 
LC liaison, SAMUEL LAZEROW. 


discussion groups 


Large Research Libraries 


Chairman, DONALD R. BRIGGS, Gifts and Ex- 
change, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 61803% 
(1969) ; JOHN E. GALEJS (1969) ; LAURA CUM- 
MINGS (1969). 


Medium-sized Libraries 
Chairman, BARBARA A. GATES (1969), Boston 
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Univ. L. 02215; HERBERT LINVILLE; JUDITH 


A. NIENTIMP. 
representatives to other 
organizations 

(SS) Union List of Serials, Joint Committee on 


KENNETH W. SODERLAND (66-70), Univ. of 
Chicago L., Chicago, IL 60637. 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 
(TOA) 
The YASD is interested in the improvement 


and extension of services to young people in ай 


types of libraries. YASD has specific responsi- 
bility for the evaluation and selection of books 
and nonbook materials and the interpretation 
and use of materials for young adults, except 
when such materials are designed for only one 
type of library. 


officers 

President, JULIA м. LOSINSKI, Prince 
George's County Memorial L., Hyattsville, 
MD 20782; vice-president and president- 
elect, ELAINE SIMPSON, Rutgers Univ., New 
Brunswick, NJ 08903; second vice-president, 
TRAVIS E. TYLER, City-County Libraries, 
Lubbock, TX 79401; past-president, MARY L. 
WOODWORTH, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, 
53706; executive secretary, RUTH W. TARBOX, 
АГА headquarters. 


board of directors 
The officers plus, JUDY KUYKENDALL (1969), 
MRS. GLORIA A. WAITY (1969), DORIS COLE 
(1970), BLANCHE JANECEK (1970), JANE 
MANTHORNE (1970), SARA L. SIEBERT (1971), 
ESTHER HELFAND (1971). 


publications 
The division issues an official publication, 
Top of the News, jointly with the Children’s 
Services Division. Edited by MRS. DORIS 
STOTZ, Lutherville, MD. The magazine is 


published quarterly and is available only to _ 


members. 


committees | 

See Committee section p. 1176. 

Activities Committee 

Asia List Revision Committee 

Aflantic City Local Arrangements Committee 
Audiovisual Committee 

Best Books For Young Adults Committee 

Books For Slow High School Readers Committee 
Bylaws Committee 

Clearing House Committee For Young Adult 
Lists 


. Young Adult Services Division (TOA) 


: Conference Program Committee, Atlantic City 
Editorial Committee for YASD Publications 
Exploratory Book Awards Committee 
Guidebook on Young Adult Services in the Pub- 
lic Library 

International Relations Committee: Peace Corps 
Subcommittee 

Library Services for Disadvantaged Youth, Com- 
mittee on 

Library Services for Disadvantaged Youth: Sub- 
committee on Neighborhood Centers and Com- 
munity Organizations 

Library Services for Disadvantaged Youth: Sub- 
committee on Program Resources 

Library Services for Disadvantaged Youth: Sub- 
committee on Services to Rural Youth 

Magazine Evaluation Committee 

Magazine Evaluation Committee: Periodical List 
Subcommittee 

Manual of Procedures Committee 

Membership Committee 

National Library Week Committee 

Nominating Committee 

One-Minute Book Talks, Committee on 

Program and Budget Development Committee. 

Program Evaluation and Budget Committee ' 

Publisher's Relations Committee 

Research Committee 

Selection of Books and Other Materials Com- 
шее · 
Slides Project Committee 
Television Committee 


COMPLETELY PROCESSED LIBRARY BOOKS 


Inter=-pae 


INVITES SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARIANS 
TO CHECK OUR NEW CATALOG OF OVER 3,000 
PROFESSIONALLY PROCESSED 
RECOMMENDED TITLES—GRADES К THRU 9. 
MODERATE PRICES—-SPEEDY DELIVERY 
WHY WAIT MONTHS FOR YOUR BOOKS? 
WE DO NOT CLAIM TO BE THE BIGGEST! 
MERELY PROMISE PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


v. 


PLEASE WRITE TO: 
JOHN'F. CARROLL, Director 
INTEH-PAC 
851 WASHINGTON ST. + PEEKSKILL, N.Y, 10566 
TEL.: 914-737-8802 
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“I found LC 67-119079 in less than two minutes... all by myself." 
That’s how easy LC searching is with IDC's Micrographic Cata- 
log Retrieval System. It's the new System that lets libraries use 
their professional! staff to the best possible advantage. And, 
makes LC search and print out so routine even clerical personnel 
have no difficulties. 


Imagine THAT... 


IDC's Micrographic Catalog Retrieval System puts an end to the 
days when it took a real “pro” to unscramble the Library of Con- 
gress Catalog. This new, high speed system automates LC search 
and print out procedures. To begin with, we’ve compiled a quick- 
find Index by both LC Card Number and Main Entry. Then, ше 
actual LG entries аге reproduced ГЕ 

on Microfiche cards, over 1,100 en- ! 

tries on each card. (A 20-inch |, 
desk-top Microfiche file contains 
millions of entries.) Your people | 
simply locate the entry in the In- 5X 
dex, select the proper Microfiche 
card, and insert this card in a 3 8 ROL De 
Reader Printer. Six seconds later The M-C-R System gives you 





à complete LG searching and 
. a full-size LC copy. print out at a single desk. 


IDC's Micrographic Catalog Retrieval System is always up-to- 

date ... weeks ahead of ordering printed LC cards and includes 

back issues through 1963. Subscribers receive weekly issues on 

Microfiche of approximately 3,000 advance release LC cards, all 
_ alphabetized and interfiled Main Entry. 


Cumulative supplements, issued monthly, quarterly, and an- 
nually, are also provided, completely indexed by LC Card Num- 
ber and Main Entry. 


The M-C-R System is the best way to increase the effectiveness 
of your professional's time, speed work flow, and keep up with 
current LC output. If you would like us to show you exactly 
what we mean, simply return this time-saving coupon. 





To: Information Dynamics Corporation 
Library Systems and Services Division 
80 Main Street, Reading, Massachusetts 01867 
Gentlemen: 
HELP! [] Send me more information on the M-C-R System. 
O Have your representative call me for appointment. 
Г] I would like a demonstration in my area on 
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An Invaluable Reference Tool ! 


THE 1968/1969 EDITION OF 
| THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 
. COLLECTION 


Now уои can renew or order 
your subscription for this profes- 
sionally selected school-oriented 
and balanced library book collec- 
tion designed to meet the needs 
of schools enrolling grades K 
through 6. 

The 1968-1969 Edition of THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 
COLLECTION has been updated 
by the addition of recently pub- 
lished books and the deletion of books sich 
are out of print. 

The New Edition is the result of continuing 
work by two groups of participants. An Ad- 
visory Committee which assisted in the prep- 
aration of the selection policy and a Selection 


Committee, whose members participated . 


with the Advisory Committee in developing 
the selection policy and, in addition, selected 
the individual titles. 

Chairman of the Selection Committee and 
general editor of the "collection" is Professor 
Mary V. Gaver of Rutgers University's Gradu- 
ate School of Library Services. 

This edition of THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
LIBRARY COLLECTION continues to list the 
basic library materials which should be pro- 
vided in any elementary school serving grades 
K-6. In order to further this purpose, a Spring 
1969 Supplement is made a part of this sub- 
scription, and will contain all new selected 


titles published between the Fall issuance 





of the 1968-1969 Edition and the 
Spring 1969 publication date of 
Й the Supplement. 

Its purpose is to. present high 
quality materials on. all topics in- 
cluded in the elementary curricu- 
lum. and of wide interest to chil- 
dren. It also describes a collection 
meeting AASL Standards as a min- 
imum essential for a single school 
serving 200 or more students. 

The titles designated as Phase ONE rep- 
resent títles which are the minimum sized 
collection, on the basis of which an effective 
program of services may be initiated—even 
for the smallest school—in the ршен ofthe 
Selection Committee. 

Phases TWO and THREE are designed to 
progressively bring the total number of titles 
to over 6400 plus the professional and audio- 
visual materials which are also inromoreted 
in the list. 

Preparation of THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
LIBRARY COLLECTION has been sponsored 
by the Bro-Dart Foundation, a non-profit or- 
ganization established to support selected 

. projects of wide interest to the library field. 

The Collection is a continuing program 
which makes possible the evaluation and re- 
evaluation of titles listed. 

Subscription price, including the Supple- 
ment, $20.00. 

Mail your order to Dept. ALA-11b. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY COLLECTION, 
УА THE BRO-DART FOUNDATION 
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113 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N.J. 07114 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY HISTORY 
ROUND TABLE 


Established by Council in 1947 


purpose 
To provide a means of acquiring and 
publishing material in this field. 


officers 
Chairman, WAYNE SHIRLEY, Wentworth In- 
stitute, Boston 02115; secretary, 10015 
SHORES, Library School, Florida State Univ., 
Tallahassee 32306; editor, JOHN DAVID MAR- 
SHALL, Middle Tennessee State Univ., Mur- 
freesboro. 


EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE 


The Exhibits Round Table was approved by 
Council on June 21, 1954, and organized at the 
1954 annual conference. 


purpose 
To provide a clearinghouse for information 
on all state and regional library association 
conferences having commercial exhibits; 
maintain an up-to-date exhibits procedures 

. manual to aid library association exhibit 
chairmen in conducting more efficient and 
beneficial library exhibitions; study conven- 
tion procedures to set standards for booth 
rental, space assignment, exhibit hours, and 
sufficient information for exhibitors to plan 
an effective display. 


membership 
Open to all library associations, interested li- 
brarians, and firms or individuals exhibiting 
at library meetings. 


annual dues \ 
Commercial membership for commercial 
firms, $25. Institutional membership for li- 
braries and library associations, $3. Personal 
membership for individuals, librarians, and 
nonlibrarians, $3. 

pe. 

publications 
Exhibit, a quarterly newsletter, listing state 
and regional library association meetings, 
dates, exhibit chairmen, booth size, rentals, 
etc., and news of interest to exhibitors. Dis- 


Round Tables 


tributed free to members; subscriptions not 
accepted. 


officers 

Chairman, ELIZABETH A, GEISER, R. R. 
Bowker Co., 1180 Ave. of the Americas, 
New York; vice-chairmen, RICHARD M. DRYS- 
DALE, Professional Library Service, 1201 E. 
McFadden Ave., Santa Ana, CA, and MARI-, 
JEAN CORRIGAN, Albert Whitman & Co., 560 
W. Lake St., Chicago; treasurer, A. CHAPMAN 
PARSONS, Ohio Library Assn., 40 S, Third 
St., Columbus; secretary, MRS. ELIZABETH P. 
NICHOLS, Farrar, Straus & Giroux, Inc., 19 
Union Square, W., New York. ALA staff 
liaison, C. J. HOY. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
ROUND TABLE 


Established in January 1949 by the ALA 
Council. 


purpose 
To develop the interests of libraries in activi- 
ties and problems in the field of international 
library relations, to serve as a channel of 
communication and counsel between the In- 
ternational Relations Committee and the 
members of the Association, and to provide 
hospitality and information to visitors from 
abroad. The IRRT arranges programs or 
business meetings and appoints representa- 
tives to attend meetings of other professional 


groups. 


membership 
Open to ALA members. 


annual dues 
$2, payable to the treasurer. 


publications 
Leads, a quarterly, is sent free to all IRRT 
members. Editor: MRS. HELEN E. WESSELLS, 
433 W. 21st St., New York 10011. 


officers 
Chairman, JOSEPH F. SHUBERT, State Li- 
brary of Ohio, 65 S. Front St, Columbus 
43215; vice-chairman and chairman-elect,- 
JAMES MARVIN, Topeka Public Library, 1515 
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Round Tables 


W. Tenth St, Kansas 66604; past chairman, 
DAVID WILDER, University of Manitoba Li- 
brary, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada; trea- 
Surer, LILLIE M. KLEVEN, 3822 N.W. Van 
Ness St., Washington, D.C. 20016; secretary, 

. ELIZABETH LINDSEY, Michigan State Library, 
735 E. Michigan Ave., Lansing 48913; ALA 
staff liaison, DAVID G. DONOVAN. 


board of directors 
The officers plus committee chairmen. 


committee chairmen 


Editorial, MRS. HELEN E. WESSELLS; Member- 
ship, MRS. HARRIET SMITH, Univ. of IL L., 
Urbana 61803; Publicity, WAYNE M. HART- 
WELL, Encyclopedia Britannica, 425 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 60611. 


area chairmen 

Near and Middle East, FRANK M. MCGOWAN, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
20540; Southeast Asia, DONALD C. JOHNSON, 
Yale Univ. L., Box 1603A, New Haven, CT 
06520; East Asia, DOROTHEA ѕсотт, Library 
School, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 53706; 
Latin America, WILLIAM V. JACKSON, Gradu- 
ate School of Library and Information Sci- 
ence, Univ. of Pittsburgh 15213; Africa, 
IRVING LIEBERMAN, School of Librarianship, 
Univ. of Washington, Seattle 98105. Special 
Committee to Study IRRT Programs and Or- 
ganization— Chairman, JAMES MARVIN; DAVID 
WILDER, IRVING LIEBERMAN, DAVID DONOVAN, 
ALICE NORTON, WILLIAM JACKSON. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE 


Organized by an informal group meeting at the 
New Haven Conference, 1931. Constitution 
and bylaws adopted 1941. 


purpose 

To help the individual member to orient 
himself in the library profession and in its 
organization, national, state, or local; to pro- 
mote a greater feeling of responsibility 
among younger members of the profession 
for the development of library service and li- 
brarianship; and to inform young people of 
the scope and potentialities of the library 
profession by means of cooperation with re- 
cruiting committees already set up by na- 
tional and state library groups and by organ- 
izing recruiting committees in the states where 
none exist. 
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membership and dues 

Individual membership is open to any librar- 
ian or student in a library school who is a 
member of ALA and who either is not over 
35 years of age or has not served in the li- 
brary profession more than five years. Affili- 
ated memberships are open to municipal, 
state, or regional groups. Annual dues for in- 
dividual members, $2; annual dues for affili- 
ates, $5. 


publication 
News Notes. 


officers 
Chairman, GLENN MILLER, Genesee County —* 
Library, G-4195 W. Pasadena, Flint, MI 
48504; vice-chairman and chairman-elect, 
GERALD HUBBLE, Library, Stephens College, 
Columbia, MO 65201; secretary-treasurer, 
JEAN EVERSON, 35 Crown Street, Apt. 4H, 
Brooklyn 11225. Executive Board —The cur- 
rent officers, immediate past chairman, plus 
three members-at-large: CARL HAYS, Wayne 
State College Library, Wayne, NB 68787 
(1970); DELORES TAMBELLINI, Ryan Library, 
California Western Univ., 3902 Lomaland 
Drive, San Diego 92106 (1969); PAULINE 
MICCICHE, Fresno State College Library, CA 
93726 (1971); past-chairman, J. M. O'BRIEN, 
Half Hollow Hills Library, 55 Vanderbilt 
Parkway, Dix Hills, Huntington Station, NY 
11746. ALA staff liaison, COSETTE N. KIES. . 
SV 
committee chairmen 
Atlantic City local arrangements, JOHN HAs- 
KELL, County Campus Library, Univ. of 
Maryland, Baltimore 21201; program, GLEN 
MILLER. 


Exhibits Round Table liaison 


MARY JO LYNCH, Univ. of Detroit Library, 
4001 W. McNichols Rd. 48221. 


News Notes editor 
MRS. JO ANN KINGSTON, Flint Public Li- 
brary, 1026 E. Kearsley St., MI 48503. 


P 
LIBRARY RESEARCH ROUND TABLE 
purpose 


To contribute toward the extension and im- 
provement of library research; to provide 
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public program opportunities for describing 
and criticizing library research projects, and 
for disseminating their findings; and to orient 
and educate ALA members concerning re- 
search techniques and their usefulness in ob- 
taining information with which to reach ad- 
ministrative decisions and solve problems. 


officers 

Provisional chairman, JAMES KRIKELAS, Li- 
brary School of the Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Madison 53706; provisional secretary-trea- 
surer, MRS. BARBARA SLANKER; members-at- 
large, HERBERT GOLDHOR, BEN-AMI LIPETZ, 
and MRS. ELIZABETH L. TATE. ALA staff liai- 
son, FORREST F. CARHART, JR. 


committee chairmen 
Bylaws, GUY GARRISON; program, JOHN 
RATHER; nominating, WILLIAM V. NASH; 
membership representative, JAMES KRIKE- 
LAS, 


ROUND TABLE ON LIBRARY 
SERVICE TO THE BLIND 


Organized in the fall of 1957 to replace and ex- 
pand the scope of the Committee on Library 
Service to the Blind. 


purpose 

To extend and improve library service to the 
blind and to those whose limited vision pre- 
vents the use of materials in ordinary print; 
to provide a symposium for the exchange of 
ideas and experiences; to develop and imple- 
ment standards for library service and per- 
sonnel; to acquaint all librarians whose ser- 
vice communities may include visually im- 
paired persons with the round table and to 
enlist their cooperation in meeting these ob- 
jectives (adopted January 1965). 


membership 
Open to all interested ALA members, per- 


sonal or organization, upon payment of an- 
nual round table dues. 


annual dues 
$4. 


officers 
Chairman, HOWARD HAYCRAFT, H. W. Wil- 
son Company, 950 University Ave., Bronx 
10452; vice-chairman and chairman-elect, 
MRS, MARION LEITH, North Carolina State 


Round Tables 


Library, 1224 Hillsboro St., Raleigh 27603; 
secretary, HELEN CANNON, Wolfner Library 
for the Blind, 3844 Olive St, St. Louis 
63108; treasurer, SUSAN M. HASKIN, Michi- 
gan State Library for the Blind, Lansing 
48913; ALA staff liaison, ELEANOR PHINNEY. 


committee chairman 
Campbell Award chairman, ROBERT S. BRAY; 
Local Arrangements (joint chairmen) MI- 
CHAEL Р. COYLE and ADELINE FRANZEL; Man- 
ual, MRS. BETTINA H. WOLFF; Membership, 
MRS. MARGARET С. HOWELL; Nominating, 
SUSAN М. HASKIN; Publicity, KEITH JENNISON. 


STAFF ORGANIZATIONS 
ROUND TABLE 


Established 1936. 


purpose 
To encourage formation of staff organiza- 
tions, to foster closer relationship and mu- 
tual cooperation among them, to act as an 
information clearinghouse, and to cooperate 
with related ALA organizations. The SORT 
secretary maintains a file of handbooks, 
manuals, and constitutions available for loan. 


membership 
Any organized group of library employees 
may become a member of SORT. Any indi- 
vidual library employee or anyone interested 
in library staff organizations may affiliate as 
an associate member. 


annual dues 


Thirty members or less, $2; 31—50, $3; 51—75, 
$4; 76—100, $6; 101—200, $8; 201—300, $10; 
301 and over, $12; associate, $1. Dues should 
be paid to treasurer. 


publications 
SORT, a quarterly newsletter. Editor, JU- 
DITH M. ELLIOT, Hills and Dales Branch Li- 
brary, Dayton 45402 (1969). 


officers 

Chairman, ANN NEWMAN, Emeline Fairbanks 
Memorial Library, Terre Наше, Indiana 
47807 (1969); secretary, ROBERT E. FUR- 
LONG, Fig Garden Library, Fresno, CA 
93704 (1969); treasurer, MARY I. MASNEY, 
Lorain Branch Library, Cleveland 44135 
(1969); ALA staff liaison, RUTH R. FRAME. 
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Round Tables 


committee chairmen 


Regional and assistant membership chair- 
man, WARREN SKIDMORE, Akron Public Li- 
brary, 44308 (1971); circulation manager, 
JEROME CORRIGAN, Oxon Hill Library, 
Prince George’s County Library, Oxon Hill, 
MD 20021 (1971); project chairman, MRs. 
MARGARET P. JONES, Public Library, 3601 


Grand Blvd., East Chicago, IN 46313 
(1971); project cochairman, JUDITH A. BAI- 
LeY, Hartford Public Library, CN (1971); 
membership, SHIRLEY STREITFELD, Miami 
Public Library 33132 (1971); board mem- 
ber-at-large, SAIMA SMITH, Oakland Public 
Library, CA 94612; bulletin editor, JUDITH 
ELLIOT, Hills and Dales Branch, Dayton 
Public Library, 45402 (1969). 


Representatives to Other Organizations 





ALA has had for many years official repre- 
sentation to outside organizations. It also 
cooperates with other organizations in the es- 
tablishment of councils, joint committees, and 
other groups that can work together in activi- 
ties of mutual interest. When the work of an 
outside organization falls within the field of re- 
sponsibility of one division, that division names 
the ALA representative. When an organization 
to which ALA does not now have representa- 
tion asks for a representative, the decision on 
whether to make the appointment is made by 
the Committee on Organization. If the need for 
immediate action arises, the president makes 
the decision, based upon staff analysis and rec- 
ommendation, and subject to later review by 
COO. Appointments made by the divisions are 
so indicated. 


American Association for the Advancement of 
Science—THEODORE C. HINES (ACRL, 1969). 


American Council on Education—ROBERT B. 
DOWNS (ACRL, 1970). 


American Society for Information Science— 
ALLEN KENT (ISAD, 1969). 


American Merchant Marine Library Associa- 
tion—MARGARET M. KINNEY (1970). 


Canadian Library Association, Inter-Library 
Association Liaison Committee—ex officio 
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member, DAVID н. CLIFT; Liaison to Techni- 
cal Services Section—to be appointed (RTSD, 
1969). 


Council of National Library Associations—DA- 
VID Н. CLIFT; ROGER MCDONOUGH. Joint 
committee representatives: Exhibit Manager 
—CHRIS HOY; Library Service in Hospitals 
—FREDERICK WEZEMAN (AHIL, 1970); Li- 
brary Education—LOUIS р. SASS (LED, ^ 
1970); Library Work as a Career—DONALD 
HUNT (LAD, 1972); Visiting Foreign Li- 
brarians—ROBERT VOSPER (IRC), JOHN 
FALL (IRRT). 


Council of National Organizations for Children 
and Youth—AASL, Lu ouma VINSON; CSD 
and YASD, RUTH TARBOX; ASD, RUTH 
WHITE; AHIL, ELEANOR PHINNEY; ASL, 
PLA, ELEANOR FERGUSON. 


Decimal Classification Editorial Policy Com- 
mittee (Joint Lake Placid Club Educa- 
tion Foundation-ALA)—viIRGINIA DREWRY 
(RTSD Cataloging and Classification Section, 
1970). 


Educational Media Council—soun MORIARTY | 
(1969); alternate,- PHYLLIS  MAGGEROLI, ` 
RUTH WARNCKE. 


Hewins Scholarship Fund, Committee of 
Award—ELIZABETH JOHNSON (CSD, 1971). 


Hospital Libraries and Handicapped Readers 
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Group, (British) Library Association—mrs. 
ELIZABETH M. BAKER (AHIL, 1970). 


Illuminating Engineering Society, Subcommit- 
tee on Library Lighting—RoBERT J. SHAW 
(LTP). 


Institutional Research Council, Inc.—FORREST 
F. CARHART (ORD) and RICHARD W. LUCE 
(LTP). 


Interagency Council on Library Tools for 
Nursing—PAULINE VAILLANCOURT (АНП, 
1969). 


International Board on Books for Young Peo- 
ple—U. S. Section (CSD)—Cochairman, 
MRS. AUGUSTA BAKER; secretary, RUTH 
TARBOX. 


International Federation of Documentation, 
U.S. National Committee——VvERNER W. 
CLAPP (IRC, 1969). 


International Federation of Library Associa- 
tions, Council—FOSTER MOHRHARDT 
(1971). 


Library of Congress, Library Associations Liai- 
son Committee—-ROGER MCDONOUGH, DAVID 
H. CLIFT. 


National Association for Better Broadcasting 
—RICHARD L. DARLING. 


National Book Committee, National Board— 
ROGER MCDONOUGH, WILLIAM DIX. 


National Broadcasting Company's Advisory 
Committee for the Program, Exploring— 
-—  MRS. AUGUSTA BAKER. 


National Bureau of Standards Standing Com- 
mittee CS57-40, Book Cloths, Buckrams, 
and Impregnated Fabrics for Bookbinding 
Purposes—RmICHARD W. LUCE (LTP). 


National Civil Liberties Clearing House—Mrs. 
MARY MCCULLOCH (1970). 


National Council of Teachers of English— 
Committee on Learning Materials Center in 
the Elementary School—saRA FENWICK 
(AASL); Commission on Literature—BER- 
NARD KREISSMAN (1970); Adventuring with 
Books Committee—HELEN SKAHILL (CSD); 
Secondary Schoo] List Committee—MARIAN 
TRAHAN (YASD); Junior High School Book 
List Committee—-CHARLOTTE D. DAVIS 

» (CSD). 

National Council on the Aging—ELEANOR 

PHINNEY; EMILY W. REED (ASD, 1970). 


National Microfilm Association—CHARLES G. 
LAHOOD (RTSD, Reproduction of Library 
Materials, 1970). 


Representatives to Other Organizations 


Joint Libraries Committee on Photocopying— 
CHARLES F. GOSNELL (1970). 


President’s Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped, Library Committee—ROBERT 
S. BRAY (1970). 


Joint Committee on Union List of Serials— 
KENNETH W. SODERLAND (RTSD Serials Sec- 
tion, 1970). ] 


ALA Representative to the United Nations— 
JOHN FALL; Conference Group of National 
Organizations, U. S. Mission to the United 
Nations—JOHN FALL (IRC, 1970). 


U.S. Book Exchange—MRs. AVIS G. ZEBKER 
(RTSD, 1970). 


U.S. Department of State, Bureau of Economic 
Affairs ——Advisory Panel on Copyright Mat- 
ters—advisor and member of the panel——Ep- 
MOND LOW. 


U.S. National Commission for Unesco—ros- 
ERT VOSPER, appointed by the Commission 
(1970). 


U.S. National Committee for Early Childhood 
Education, Inc.—RuTH TARBOX (CSD). 


U.S. of America Standards Institute, Sectional 
Committee on Photographic Reproduction 
(PHS), sponsored by ALA—HUBBARD BAL- 
Lou (RTSD Reproduction of Library Mate- 
tials Section, 1969); alternate, ERLE Р. 
KEMP (1970). 


U.S. of America Standards Institute, Sectional 
Committee on Photographic Audio-Visual 
Standards (PH7)—RosERT J. SHAW (1969). 


U.S. of America Standards Institute, Sectional 
Committee X3, Computers and Information 
Processing—DAVID WEISBROD (ISAD). 


U.S. of America Standards Institute, Z39 Com- 
mittee (sponsored by Council of National 
Library Associations)—BELLA E. SHACHT- 
MAN (RTSD, 1970); Arrangement of Peri- 
odicals, Subcommittee 10— FORREST F. CAR- 
HART, JR. (ORD); Bibliography Subcommit- 
tee—DAVID R. WATKINS (RSD, 1968); Book- 
binding, Subcommittee 16—FORREST F. CAR- 
HART, JR. and RICHARD W. LUCE (LTP); 
Statistics — Subcommittee—DAVID PALMER 
(LAD, 1972). 

U.S. of America Standards Institute, Z85 Com- 
mittee on Standardization of Library Sup- 
plies and Equipment—-FORREST F. CARHART, 
JR. (LTP). 

Women's Joint Congressional Committee— 
Delegate, GERMAINE KRETTEK; representa- 
tive, MRS. JANE NIDA (1970). 
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Some encyclopedias retain their 
original shape and good looks for years 
and years. Not Collier's. 

A national survey among secondary 
School librarians shows that Collier's 


is 


the encyclopedia most used by their 


students. Most used also means most 
handled. So while you may wince at the 
sight of our tattered volumes, rejoice 


in 


knowing you've chosen the right set 


for your students. 


“1 looked it up in Collier’s,” after all, 


isn't just our slogan.It came from junior 
and senior high schools throughout 
the country. 


So freshen your library with a new 


‘set of Collier's. See our brochure first. 


- It’ 


s yours for the asking with the 


handy coupon below. 


CDS ES EEE AROS | 


Collier-Macmillan Library Services, 
Dept. CE 11C 

866 Third Avenue, N.Y., N. Y. 10022 
Please send me your color brochure, 
without cost or obligation. I would like 


to learn more about the Collier Encyclo- 
pedia. 





your name 





school name 





address 


city state zip code 


Ll. —————————— saa weal 
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Affiliates and Associates 





Under Article X, Section 1, of the Constitution 
and upon application formally made by the 
proper officers, the Council has regularly affili- 
ated with the American Library Association the 
following national organizations of kindred 
purpose. The Bylaws, Article IV, Section 2(d), 
provide that each affiliated organization is enti- 
tled to one voting member on the Council. 
Some of these societies meet annually at the 
time and place of meetings of ALA. Their 
members enjoy all privileges of members of the 
larger body as to any special transportation, 
hotel rates, and conference hospitalities. The 
ALA recommends to those of its members to 
whom such connection is approprizte member- 
ship also in these organizations. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
LAW LIBRARIES 


headquarters 


53 W. Jackson Blvd., Room 1201, Chicago 
60604. 


officers, 1968—69 
President, EARL С. BORGESON, Harvard Law 
L., Langdell Hall, Cambridge, MA 02138; 
— president-elect, WILLIAM B. STERN, Los An- 
geles County Law L., 301 W. First St, 
90012; secretary, JANE L. HAMMOND, Villa- 
nova Univ. Law L., Villanova, РА 19085; 
treasurer, JOSEPH BENSON, Joint Reference 
L., 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 60637; Execu- 
tive Board: The above officers plus MRs. 


VIOLA A. BIRD; CHARLOTTE C. DUNNEBACKE;. 


MORTIMER D. SCHWARTZ; WILLIAM D. MUR- 
PHY, liaison officer. Officers change at close 
of annual meeting (July 3, 1969). 


ALA Councilor 
FREDERIC D. DONNELLY, JR. (1969). 


founded 


Incorporated 1906 under laws of the District 
of. Columbia. 
m 
purposes 
The association is established for educational 
and scientific purposes. It is conducted as a 
nonprofit corporation to promote librarian- 
ship, to develop and increase the usefulness 


of law libraries, to cultivate the science of 
law librarianship, and to foster a spirit of 
cooperation among members of the profes- 
sion. 


number of members 
1300. 


membership dues 
According to six classes of membership: ac- 
tive individual, institutional, associate, sus- 
taining, honorary, and life. 

principal source of income 
Dues and subscriptions. 


meetings 
Annual. 


publications 

Law Library Journal, quarterly, $10; editor, 
MR. CONNIE E. BOLDEN, Supreme Court Law 
L., Temple of Justice, Olympia, WA 98501; 
Index to Foreign Legal Periodicals, chairman, 
WILLIAM B. STERN, Los Angeles County Law 
L., 90012; Index to Legal Periodicals, month- 
ly and cumulative in cooperation with the 
H. W. Wilson Co.; price on request; Direc- 
tory of Law Libraries, biannually, $4; AALL 
Publication Series; price varies. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
INFORMATION SCIENCE 


headquarters 


2011 I St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006, 
JAMES E. BRYAN, executive director. 


officers, 1968 

President, ROBERT S. TAYLOR; president-elect, 
JOSEPH BECKER; past president, BERNARD M. 
FRY; secretary, MARJORIE R. HYSLOP; trea- 
surer, MARY HERNER; councilors, HOWARD 
W. DILLON, THEODORE С. HINES, WILLIAM М. 
LOCKE, GERARD О. PLATAU, MILES А, LIBBEY, 
HERBERT KOLLER; editor, ARTHUR W. ELIAS; 
executive director, JAMES E. BRYAN. Officers 
change January 1, 1969. 


ALA Councilor 
RICHARD S. ANGELL (1968). 


founded 
1937, 
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purpose 

The American Society for Information Sci- 
ence is an association of individuals and or- 
ganizations who desire to pursue or support 
a professional or scientific interest in docu- 
mentation and information science and to 
promote the increase, dissemination, and use 
of the knowledge, principles, and techniques 
involved in documentation through the issu- 
ance of professional and technical publica- 
tions; the holding of meetings for exchange 
of information and inquiry into technical 
questions; the promotion of research in doc- 
umentation; the encouragement of education, 
training, and placement of individuals seek- 
ing careers in documentation; and through 
any and all other appropriate activities. 


number of members 
3000. 


membership dues 
$20 annually, individual members; $5 an- 
nually, student members. 1969 dues: $25 
annually, individual members; $10 annually, 
student members. 

principal source of income 
Annual dues and journal subscriptions. 

meetings 
Annual. 

publications 
American Documentation; Documentation 
Abstracts, quarterly; bimonthly, Newsletter; 
Proceedings of annual meeting; Annual Re- 
view of Information Science and Technol- 
ogy. 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
headquarters 
45 Broadway, New York 10006. 
officers, 1968—69 
Chairman of the board, MRS. GEORGE EMLEN 
ROOSEVELT; vice-chairman of the board, САР- 
TAIN GRANVILLE CONWAY; chairman of the 
executive committee, JOSEPH ANDREAE; pres- 
ident, w. T. MOORE; vice-presidents, CLARK 
Н. HEBNER AND ROBERT STONE, JR.; execu- 
tive secretary, WILLIAM P. BOLLMAN, III; trea- 
surer, JAMES С. KELLOGG, Ш; assistant trea- 
surers, RAYMOND V. O'BRIEN, JR., and DAVID 
T. MCGARRY. Officers change May 27, 1969. 
ALA Councilor 
WILLIAM P. BOLLMAN, IIT (1968). 
founded 
1921. Incorporated by charter of the Board 
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of Regents of the University of the State of 
New York. 


purpose 
To provide exchange libraries to seamen and 
their officers on American merchant ships, 
coast guard stations, light ships, and light- 
houses and to maintain shore library facili- 
ties at the various branches of the associa- 
tion. 


membership dues 
$5 minimum for seamen; others not fixed. 
principal sources of income 
Steamship companies, the general public, 
and seamen. 


AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


headquarters 
Care of SUSAN А. SCHULTZ, B. L. Fisher L., 
Asbury Theological Seminary, Wilmore, KY 
40390. 


officers, 1968—69 

President, MRS. WALTER GROSSMAN, Ando- 
ver-Harvard Theological L., Cambridge, MA 
02138; vice-president and president-elect, 
HAROLD B. PRINCE, Columbia Theological 
Seminary L., 701 Columbia Dr., Decatur, 
GA 30031; treasurer, DAVID GUSTON, Bethel 
Theological Seminary L., St. Paul 55001. 
Executive Committee: DONN MICHAEL FAR- 
RIS, editor of the newsletter; LEO CRISMON, 
GENEVIEVE KELLY, JOHN BATSEL, ISABELLE 
STOUFFER, members-at-large; ARTHUR Е. 
JONES, JR., past president; SUSAN A. SCHULTZ, 
executive secretary. Officers change June 
1969. 


ALA Councilor 
ROBERT GORDON COLLIER (1969). 


purpose 
To bring its members into closer working re- 
lations with each other and the American 
Association of Theological Schools; to study 
the distinctive problems of theological semi- 
nary libraries; to increase the professional 
competence of the membership; and to im- 
prove the quality of library service to theo- 
logical education. 


number of members 
516. 


membership dues 
Full members, $8; associate members, $6; 
institutional, $15. 
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principal source of income 
Membership dues. 


meetings 
Annual. 


publications 
Newsletter, quarterly, $1.50; Summary of 
Proceedings of Annual Meeting (224, 
1968); Index to Religious Periodical Litera- 
ture, 1942—date, editor, Fay Dickerson, 800 
W. Belden, Chicago 60614. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


headquarters 
Care of ALAN M, REES, Case Western Re- 
serve Univ. Ls., Cleveland 44106. 


officers, 1968 

President, SAMUEL ROTHSTEIN, Univ. of Brit- 
ish Columbia, Vancouver; vice-president and 
president-elect, REV. J. J. KORTENDICK, 
Catholic Univ. of America, Washington, 
D.C, 20017; secretary-treasurer, ALAN M. 
REES. Directors: SISTER PETER CLAVER; DORO- 
THY DEININGER; BRIAN LAND; VIRGINIA JONES, 
past president. Officers change Midwinter 
1969. 


ALA Councilor 
WALLACE J. BONK (1970). 


founded 
1915. 


purpose 
To advance education for librarianship. 


number of members 
392 (350 personal, 42 institutional). 


membership dues 
Personal, $5; institutional, $50. 


meetings 
Semiannual. 


publication 
Journal of Education for Librarianship. 


principal source of income 
Dues and journal subscriptions. 


ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH 
— LIBRARIES 


headquarters 
1527 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036; STEPHEN A. MCCARTHY, ex- 
ecutive director, and LOUIS E. MARTIN, as- 
sociate executive director. 


Affiliates and Associates 


officers, 1968 

President, ANDREW J. EATON, Washington 
Univ. Ls., St. Louis 63130; vice-president, 
DOUGLAS W. BRYANT, Harvard Univ. L., 
Cambridge, MA 02138; past president, 
RUTHERFORD D. ROGERS, Stanford Univ. Ls., 
Stanford, CA 94305. Board of Directors: 
THOMAS R. BUCKMAN, MARTIN M. CUM- 
MINGS, WARREN J. HAAS, PHILIP J. MCNIFF, 
EDWARD B. STANFORD, GORDON R. WILLIAMS. 
Officers change Midwinter 1969. 


ALA Councilor 
JAMES E. SKIPPER (1969). 
founded 
December 1932. 
purpose 
By cooperative effort to develop and increase 
the resources and usefulness of the research 
collection in American libraries. 
number of members 
80. 
membership dues 
$1500. 
principal source of income 
Annual dues and foundation grants. 
meetings 
Usually held in connection with ALA con- 
ference. 
publications 
Farmington Newsletter, ARL Statistics, ARL 
Minutes. 


CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


headquarters 
63 Sparks St., Ottawa 4, Ont. 

officers, 1968—69 
President, KATHARINE L. BALL, School of Li- 
brary Science, Univ. of Toronto; first vice- 
president and president-elect, BRUCE PEEL, 
Univ. of Alberta L.; second vice-president, 
SISTER FRANCIS DOLORES, Mt. St. Vincent 
Univ. L.; past president, AMY HUTCHESON, 
New Westminster, British Columbia, P.L.; 
treasurer, ELEANOR MAGEE, Mt. Allison Univ. 
L.; executive director, CLIFFORD CURRIE. Of- 
ficers change August 31, 1969. 

ALA Councilor 
PIERRE MATTE (1970). 

founded 
1946. Incorporated: Dept. of the Secretary of 
State for Canada. 


purpose 
To promote education, science, and culture 
within the nation through library service; to 
promote high standards of librarianship and 
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the welfare of librarians; and to cooperate 
with library associations both within and out- 
side of Canada and with other organizations 
interested in the promotion of education, sci- 
ence, and culture. The association is a non- 
profit, nonsectarian, and nonpolitical body. 


number of members 
3325, 


membership dues 
Graded for individuals and institutions ac- 
cording to salary and income; contributing, 
$50; sustaining, $100; assisting, $250; corpo- 
rate, $500; life, $1000; patron, $2000. ALA 
members (non-Canadian) may join for $6. 


sections 

Adult Services; Canadian Association of 
Children’s Librarians; Canadian Association 
of College and University Libraries; Cana- 
dian Library Trustees’ Association; Canadian 
Music Library Association; Canadian School 
Library Association; Information Services; 
Research and Special Libraries; Technical 
Services; Young People’s. 


meetings 
Annual. 


publications 
Canadian Library, Feliciter, free to all mem- 
bers. Annual subscription to Canadian Li- 
brary, $5 to Canada, $6 foreign; single copy 
$1. Feliciter not available to nonmembers. 


financial support 
Membership fees, grants-in-aid from the 
provinces, special grants, publications. 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


headquarters 


461 W. Lancaster Ave, Haverford, PA 
19041. 


officers, 1967—69 

President, REV. JOVIAN LANG, O.P., Quincy, 
IL, College І. 62301; vice-president, SISTER 
HELEN, S.N.D., Trinity College L., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20017; executive director and trea- 
surer, MATTHEW В. WILT, 461 W. Lancaster 
Ave., Haverford, PA 19041. Board of Direc- 
tors: JAMES C. COX; SISTER M. CLAUDIA, 
I.H.M.; SISTER PERPETUA MARI, O.P.; SISTER 
M. NAOMI, S.C; JOSEPHINE  SAVARO; 
BROTHER A. F. THOMAS, F.S.C.H.; REV. LUKE 
YAEGER, O.S.B. Officers change at the annual 
convention in the odd-numbered years. 


ALA Councilor - 
SISTER M. CLAUDIA, Н.М. (1971). 
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founded 
1921. 

purpose 
The object of the organization shall be the 
promotion and encouragement of Catholic 
literature and library work through coopera- 
tion, publications, education, and informa- 
tion. 

number of members 
4004. 

membership dues 
$6, $40, $100, $250. 

principal source of income 
Publications. 

publications g^ 
Catholic Library World, Catholic Periodical 
Index, Guide to Catholic Literature, Basic 
Reference for High School Libraries, CLA 
Booklist, Parish Library Manual. 
SOCIEDAD DE BIBLIOTECARIOS 
DE PUERTO RICO ; 

officers, 1968-69 
President, MARIA G. BONILLA, Box 22898 
University Station, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 
00708; vice-president, ARTURO FERNANDEZ; 
secretary, MRS. SYLVIA M. DE OLMOS; treas- 
urer, MRS. KETTY К. DE LOPEZ. 

ALA Councilor 
SISTER JOSEPH PATRICE (1971). x 

purpose 
To extol the position of the librarian and to 
promote a greater recognition of the profes- 
sion in Puerto Rico; to obtain a better quali- 
fication from its associates; to promote an in- 
terest in the profession with the purpose of 
drawing the best talent into it and also to 
strive to get the authorities concerned to 
make available the means to offer courses in 
library science in the country; to work for a 
greater expansion of the library services in 
Puerto Rico and to advocate for the es- 
tablishment of public libraries in all the com- 
munities in the island; to stimulate a greater 
exchange among the librarians both local as 
well as from abroad. | 

< 

meetings ` 
Annual, 

publications 


Bulletin of the Library Society of Puerto 
Rico. 
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MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


headquarters 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 60611; MRs. 
HELEN BROWN SCHMIDT, executive secretary. 

officers, 1968—69 
President, MRS. JACQUELINE W. FELTER, 
Medical Library Center of New York 10029; 
vice-president, ELLIOTT H. MORSE; secretary, 
SYLVIA H. HAABALA; treasurer, ANN KERKER. 
Officers change October 1969. 

ALA Councilor 
SAM W. HITT (1969). 

founded 
1898. 

purpose 
The association supports and encourages 
medical and allied scientific libraries, pro- 
motes the exchange of medical literature 
among its institutional members, and im- 
proves the professional qualifications and 
status of medical librarians. 

number of members 
2250. 

membership dues 
$20 individual; $50 institutional. 

principal source of income 
Membership dues. 

meetings 
Annual. 

publications 


— Bulletin of the Medical Library Association, 
$15; Vital Notes, issued 3 times yearly; $7.50. 


MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


headquarters 
Care of WILLIAM J. WEICHLEIN, executive 
secretary, School of Music, Univ. of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor 48105. 


officers, 1968—69 

President, FRANK C. CAMPBELL, Music Div., 
Library and Museum of the Performing 
Arts, Lincoln Center, New York 10023; 
vice-president, RUTH WATANABE, Sibley L., 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, NY 
14604; recording secretary, MELVA L. PETER- 
SON, Music L., City College of New York 
10031; treasurer, CARROLL D. WADE, Music 
Div., Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
20540. Board of Directors: the above 
officers plus VIOLET Lowens, D. C. P. L., 
HARRIETT NICEWONGER, Music L., Univ. of 


Affiliates and Associates 


Calif., Berkeley; HOWARD SMITHER, Dept. of 
Music, Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. Officers and Board change February 
1969. 

ALA Councilor 
DONALD W. KRUMMEL (1969). 


founded 
1931. Incorporated 1945, under the laws of 
the District of Columbia. 

purpose 
To promote the development of music li- 
braries; to encourage studies in the organiza- 
tion and administration of music libraries 
and the use of music in libraries. 

number of members 
1575. 


membership dues 
Institutions, $15; Personal members, $12; 
Students, $5. 
principal sources of income 
Dues, advertising in jcurnals, and gifts. 
meetings 
Twice yearly; in summer with ALA. 
publications 
Notes, quarterly, free for members; institu- 
tional subscription, $15; personal subscription, 
$10 annually; MLA Index Series, irregular, 
$1.25 to members, $1.75 to nonmembers; 
Manual of Music Librarianship, $3.50 to 
members, $5 to nonmembers. 


THEATRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


officers, 1968—70 
President, 10015 RACHOW, Walter Hampden 
Memorial L., The Players, 16 Gramercy 
Park, New York 10003; secretary-treasurer, 
DOROTHY L. SWERDLOVE, Theatre Collection, 
New York P.L. 10023; editor of Broadside, 
SARAH CHOKLA GROSS. Officers change Au- 
gust 31, 1970. 

ALA Councilor 
MRS. MARGUERITE MCANENY (1969). 

founded 
1937. 

number of members 
225-250. 

purpose 
'To further the interest of gathering, preserv- 


ing, and making available through libraries, 
museums, and private collections any records 
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(books, photographs, playbills, etc.) of the- 
atre in all its forms. 


membership dues 
Personal, $5; institutional, $8. 


principal source of income 


Membership dues. 


publication 


Broadside. 


m nonaffiliated national library associations 


ASSOCIATION OF JEWISH 
LIBRARIES 


officers 


President, CHARLES BERLIN, Harvard College 
L., Cambridge, MA 02138; president-elect, 
MRS. MAE WEINE, 253 S. 27th St., Camden, 
NJ 08105; vice-president (president of Syna- 
gogue, School and Center Library Division), 
MRS, EDWARD N. SAFERIN, The Park Syna- 
gogue, 3300 Mayfield Rd., Cleveland 
Heights, OH 44118; vice-president (Re- 
search and Special Library Division), Na- 
THAN M. KAGANOFF, American Jewish His- 
torical Society, 2 Thornton Rd., Waltham, 
` MA 02154; corresponding secretary, MRS. 
MARYLAND ESTES, Temple Beth El, 226 Free- 
born Ave., East Providence, RI 02914; re- 
cording secretary, MRS. HELEN LEVINE, Bu- 
reau of Jewish Education, 2030 S. Taylor 
Rd., Cleveland Heights, OH 44118; trea- 
surer, MRS. DOROTHY SCHROEDER, Wilshire 
Blvd. Temple, 3663 Wilshire Bivd., Los An- 
geles 90005. Officers change July 1, 1970. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
OF AMERICA 


officers 


President, FREDERICK R. GOFF, Rare Book 
Div., Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
20540; first vice-president, ROBERT H. TAY- 
Lor, 511 Lake Dr., Princeton, NJ; second 
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vice-president, EDWARD NAUMBERG, JR., 175 
W. 93rd St., New York; secretary, JAMES J. 
HESLIN, New York Historical Society, 170 
Central Park West, New York 10024; trea- 
surer, STUART B. SCHIMMEL, 516 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Officers change January 1969. 


COUNCIL OF NATIONAL 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


officers 


Chairman, MRS. HELEN B. SCHMIDT, Medical 
Library Assoc., 919 №. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 60611; vice-chairman, FRANK 
MCKENNA, Special Libraries Assoc, 235 
Park Ave., S., New York 10003; secretary- 
treasurer, MARY С. HATCH, Mid-Manhattan 
L., 150 W. 100th St, New York 10025. Of- 
ficers change July 1969. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


officers 


President, HERBERT S. WHITE, Documenta- 
tion, Inc., NASA Facility, Р.О. Box 33, Col- < 
lege Park, MD 20740; president-elect, вов- 
ERT W. GIBSON, JR., General Motors Corp. 
Research Laboratories, 12 Mile and Mound 
Roads, Warren, MI 48090; treasurer, JEAN 
DEUSS, Research L., Federal Reserve P.O. 
Station, New York 10045; executive direc- 
tor, GEORGE H. GINADER, SLA Headquarters, 
235 Park Ave., South, New York 10003. Offi- 
cers change June 5, 1969. 


А, 
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Gaylord 
Microfilm 
Cabinet 


. . . a complete centralized filing system for both 16mm and 35mm 
rolls . . . featuring high quality at low cost . . . a best buy in every way 


With this in your library you can keep all of your microfilms together . . . safe, handy, 
instantly available . . . in a handsome, modern, compact all metal storage cabinet, only 


20%” wide, 28%” deep, 52" high. 
@ LARGE CAPACITY 
Nine four-compartment drawers hold 
up to 900 rolls of 16mm: or 612 rolls of 
35mm, or any combination of the two 
sizes. 


* RAPID RETRIEVAL 
Locate any film in seconds. 


* DELUXE CONSTRUCTION 
Sturdy metal throughout. Smooth 
rolling drawers have thumb latch 
control, open wide without spilling. 


16 STANDARD COLORS 

or custom finished to your specifica- 
tions. Standard colors: Beige. Black, 
Brown, Cordovan, Parchment, Royal 
Russet, Sandstone. Gray (5 shades) 
Green (4 shades) On special order 
(small extra charge) we will lacquer 
these cabinets to match your color 
sample. 


AUTOMATIC DRAWER LOCK 
Optional at small extra charge. 


Please write for prices and further information. 


GAYLORD 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
GAYLORD BRDOS, INC. - SYRACUSE, N.Y. 13201 . STOCKTON, CALIF. 95201 * 
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Tektonic 100: designed to offer a simple, sensible and inviting working 
environment. This distinctive group of oak design furniture from Library 
Bureau, Remington Rand Office Systems Division, is characterized by 
its severe simplicity of design. So itcompliments any contemporary ` 

` setting without sacrificing the student's needs and study habits. 
Any number of color-coordinated materials can be used to provide the 
architect, interior designer or librarian with an infinite variety of 
individualized schemes. For instance, chair upholstery, insert panels for 
the carrels, wood tones and optional accent colors can be matched 
to the draperies or carpeting. Whatever the scheme, this furniture can 
create the proper study environment. 
For more information on the Tektonic 100 group: carrels, tables, card 
catalogs, and technical equipment, contact Library Bureau. | 


LIBRARY BUREAU | | 
REMINGTON RAND OFFICE BYBTEMS DIVISION Toper RAND, + " ` 
BU! PARK AVE. HERKIMER, N.€12350-315 5661330 Ы lo 
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MEMBERSHIP INFORMATION 


Dues. 'The dues scale and the various classi- 
fications of membership will be found on p. 1265. 

Periodicals, A listing of the periodicals pub- 
lished by the Association will be found on p. 
1257. Many of the Association's periodicals are 
available only through membership. 

Directory. The ALA Membership Directory is 
published annually (it usually appears in De- 

‚ cember) and is compiled by the data-processing 
section of the Fiscal Department. It is distrib- 
uted without charge to Life, Special, and Insti- 
tutional members. It is available for purchase 
at $10 per copy. Orders are to be addressed to: 
Billing Department, ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 60611. 

Lists. Special lists of selected membership 
are available to division and section chairmen 
upon application to the executive secretary or 
ALA liaison for their unit. It is requested that 
at least four weeks be allowed for the process- 
ing of such lists. 

Promotion. Free information and brochures 
on membership in ALA are available upon 
request from the Membership Promotion Office, 
ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 60611. 


^WHERE TO WRITE 


Have You Changed Lately? If you have a new 
job, а new address, a new name, or are chang- 
ing back to your old name, you will want your 
Association to be in the know. One simple 
postcard can do the trick. Snip off an address 
label from one of your recent ALA periodicals 
and paste it to the card with the corrections 
desired. If you have simply changed job titles, 
make note of it and send it to one location: 
Membership Records Office, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 60611. You will have notified all 
concerned, and your records will be changed 
without your having to notify additional offices. 
(As with all things concrete, there is an excep- 
tion. Subscribers to the Washington Newsletter 
and the LTP services must notify those offices 
directly of changes in address.) 


OTHER THINGS TO READ 


The divisions of ALA often have reprints 
of articles, short-run mimeograph reports, bro- 


General Information 


chures, and pamphlets of interest and assistance 
to the professional librarian. Information on 
materials available may be secured by writing 
to the office of the executive secretary of the 
division in the field of interest. 

ALA Bulletin provides a "Publications 
Checklist" service in each issue that provides 
an annotated bibliography of recent publica- 
tions from multiple sources. Newer materials 
available from the divisions and offices of ALA 
will appear in this list as they become available . 
for distribution. 


DO YOU HAVE SOMETHING 
TO SAY? 


There are various channels available to the 

membership for voicing everything from a 
complaint to а thesis that will revolutionize 
the profession. 
: Letters. Most all of the periodicals published 
by the Association have a section devoted to 
informal comment, critique, and pique. The 
editors are always glad to hear from the readers 
and try to find space for every word received. 
In addition, the executive secretaries, directors 
of offices and services, as well as the officers 
of the Association, are eager to hear from the 
membership. Informal reports on new pro- 
grams, ideas, developments, as well as com- 
ment and critique on existing problems, can 
be a great assistance in keeping these people 
informed on what is really happening in the 
profession. 

Articles. If you have prepared an article or 
short report of interest to the profession, you 
are encouraged to forward your material to 
the publication best suited to the treatment of 
your subject. Be prepared to do rewrite and 
submit to editing, or even be turned down or 
referred to another editor. There has been an 
upswing in writing in the profession, and this, 
in turn, places a premium on space and quality. 
You will find, however, that the majority of 
editors of ALA periodicals are professional 
librarians eager to get your story in print if it 
offers new ideas, assistance, or introspection 
to the profession. 

Books. If you have compiled a book of in- 
terest to the profession, you will find that ALA 
is one of the major publishers in our profession. 
It has published more than 1600 titles and 
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General Information 


currently carries some 175 titles in print. In- 
cluded with the books, are pamphlets, record- 
ings, filmstrips and films. One of the major 
services offered by the department is assistance 
in planning and development of manuscripts. 
Manuscripts, ideas for manuscript projects, and 
working outlines for manuscripts are to be sent 
to the Director of the Publishing Department 
at ALA Headquarters. 


PLANNING A SPECIAL 
PROGRAM? 


The Special Programs office assists in the 
planning, development and coordination of 
special conferences, workshops, institutes, and 
other special meetings for groups within the 
ALA, including the officers, committee chair- 
men, division officers, and the executive secre- 
taries. If your group is in hopes of producing 
an unusual program or institute, write to the 
Special Programs Office at ALA Headquarters 
with the full particulars of your plans. Their 
suggestions could save your group hours of 
time and days of anguish. 


QUESTIONS ON ALA 
CONFERENCE 


. Requests for facilities at the annual and 
Midwinter sessions, the need for exhibit space, 
conference site information, program schedul- 
ing, and advertising in the official program are 
to be placed with the conference manager, 
C. J. Hoy of the Conference Arrangements 
Office at the headquarters address. 


THE WASHINGTON SCENE 


Your office in the nation's capital provides 
services to all branches of the federal govern- 
ment in its efforts to forge legislation in sup- 
port of library programs. In addition, they can 
help you with the contacts you may wish to 
make with members of Congress and the agen- 
cies and offices of the government. Legislative 
. committees of state associations work closely 
with the Washington Office in compiling data. If 
you have material in the form of reports, statis- 
tics, or program proposals that could be of assis- 
tance to this office, please contact the director 
at The Coronet, 200 C St, S.E., Washington, 
D.C. 20003. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION 


The Library Education Division and the 
Office for Library Education are vitally con- 
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cerned with problems related to education and 
the training of library personnel at any level. 
They are ready to supply information on such 
subjects as accreditation, fellowships, scholar- 
ships, grants-in-aid, etc. For information, write 
to the Library Education Division at head- 
quarters. 


FOR INFORMATION 


'These are but a few of the services available 


to the members of the Association. If you wish 


to know more about the Association, if you 
are in need of some specific information, if 
you wish to know to which office or individual 
to direct your questions, do not hesitate .to 


write to the office of the Executive Director at < 


headquarters. 


WHAT'S AVAILABLE IN 
ALA PUBLICATIONS 


Jack Hagopian, Sales, Promotion and Adver- 
tising Department, will be delighted to forward 
a catalog or an order form on the current pub- 
lications available through his department. Ad- 
dress your inquiries to him at headquarters. 


TO PROPOSE AN ACTIVITY 


1. Define the activity—its purpose and meth- 
odology. 

2. Identify the unit of ALA that is responsible 
for the area in which the activity falls by check- 
ing the ALA Organization and Information is- 
sue of the ALA Bulletin, November of each year; 
by making an inquiry of the headquarters staff; 
or by making an inquiry of an ALA officer. 

3. Forward the description of the activity to 
the appropriate unit and ask for a response indi- 
cating what consideration has been given to it. 

4. Be prepared to accept any assignment that 
may be made in connection with the proposal— 
to furnish further information, to serve on a 
committee or subcommittee handling the propo- 
sal, or present your proposal to another unit, 
such as the Executive Board or Council. 

If the activity proposed requires a petition 
signed by a given number of members according 
to the.ALA Bylaws, see the information on peti- 
tions in this issue, p. 1260. 


SPEAKING OUT ON AN ISSUE 


1. Write to the ALA Bulletin. ^ 

2. Write to the president of ALA, the presi- 
dent of the appropriate division, or the chairman 
of the appropriate ALA committee, roundtable, 
or division. 

3. Ask for permission to address whatever unit 
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of the Association that has the issue under con- 
sideration at a Midwinter Meeting or annual con- 
ference. 

4. Request, in writing, time to present views at 
the Membership Meeting at the annual confer- 
ence. 

5. Speak to the issue when it is debated in 
Council at the Midwinter Meeting or the Mem- 
bership Meeting at the annual conference. (You 
do not have to be a member of Council to speak.) 


PERIODICALS PUBLISHED BY ALA 


ALA. Bulletin. American Library Association. 11 
issues. Free to members; not available by sub- 
овна Single сору 50c. 

АНИ, Quarterly. Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries. Free to division members; 
not available by subscription. 

ALA. Public Relations Reporter. ALA Public Re- 
lations Office. Monthly. By subscription, $5 a 
ear. 

The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin. 

АГА Publishing. 23 issues per year. Price, $10 

a year. Single copies, 65c. 

College and Research Libraries. Association of 

College and Research Libraries. 6 bimonthly 

journals and 11 newsletters. Price, $10 a year. 

Free to members. Single copies, $1.50. 

Choice. Association of College and Research 
Libraries. 11 issues. Price, $20. Single copies, 
$2. 

Exhibit. Exhibits Round Table. Quarterly. Free 
to members; not available by subscription. 

r Journal of Library Automation. Information Sci- 
ence and Automation Division. Quarterly. 
Price, $10 a year. Free to members. Single 
copies, $3.50. 


Just Between Ourselves. Public Library Associa-: 


tion. 3 times a year. Free to members. 

Leads, a Fact Sheet. Internationa! Relations 
Round Table. Quarterly. Free to members; not 
available by subscription. 

Library Resources and Technical Services. Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division. Quar- 
terly. Price, $5. Free to members. Single copies, 
$1.25. 

Library Services to Labor Newsletter. Adult Ser- 
vices Division. Joint Committee on Library 
Service to Labor Groups. Twice a year. Free 
to members; not available by subscription. 
"Library Technology Reports. Library Technology 
Program. 6 issues. Price, $100. Single copies, 
$20 ($17 to subscribers.) 

Library Technology. Reports: Portfolio Series. 
Librarv Technology Program. To date single 
subject issues at $35 each. 
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Newsletter. Adult Services Division. 4 issues a 
year. Free to members; not available by sub- 
scription. 

Newsletter. Library Education Division. Quar- 
terly. Free to members; not available by 


. subscription. 


Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom. Committee 
on Intellectual Freedom. 6 issues. Price, $3. 
Five subscriptions to the same address, $12. 
President’s Newsletter. American Association of 
State Libraries. Irregular. Free to members. 
The Public Library Trustee. American Library 
Trustee Association. Quarterly. Free to mem- 
bers; not available by subscription. 
Promotionally Speaking. Monthly newsletter for 
the Membership Committee. Not available by 
subscription. 

Recruitment Newsletter. Library Administration 
Division. Office for Recruitment. Quarterly. 
Free to members of the recruiting network. 
Not available by subscription. 

RQ. Reference Services Division. Quarterly. 
Free to members; not available by subscription. 
School Libraries. American Association of 
School Librarians. Quarterly. Free to members; 
not available by subscription. 

SORT. Staff Organizations Round Table. Quar- 
terly. Free to members; not available by 
subscription. 

Top of the News. Children's Services and Young 
Adult Services divisions. Quarterly. Free to 
members; not available by subscription. 
Washington Newsletter. ALA Washington Office. 
Irregular (minimum of 12 issues). Price, $5. 


(Note: Library Technology Reports and the 
Washington Newsletter receive subscriptions di- 
rectly at the office of the publisher. АП other 
subscriptions are to be sent to: Billing Dept., 
ALA, 50 E. Huron St, Chicago 60611.) 








EASY 

TO USE 

Library FAST 
Machine | 

PRINTS Low 

CATALOG CARDS COST 


Hundreds of Libraries—big and small—now print 
9x5 professional catalog cards and postcards (any 
quantities) with now precision geare шери иг 
especially designed for Library requiremen! uy di- 
rect on Five Year Guarantee. FREE— Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 
CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 111, Chicago 40 
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Book Bait: Detailed Notes on Adult Books 
Popular with Young People, 2d ed 


The 100 carefully selected adult titles in this unusual guide are books 
of proven appeal to young adults which can be recommended with- 
out reservation. Review length notes summarize content in detail, in- 
dicate specific audience appeals, and give ideas for book talks and 
follow-up titles. For this revision of the 1957 edition, 56 new titles have 
been added and all out-of-print and teen-age titles deleted. The an- 
notations have been revised for titles retained. This up-to-date guide 
will be invaluable for promoting reading among young people. ЕЙ- 
nor Walker, compiler. 128 pages Paper LC 68-54709 Ready in 
December $2.00 


Books for Children 1967-1968 m 


This book selection guide lists 914 juvenile books chosen from the 
trade publishing output of an entire year. Covering pre-school through 
grade nine levels, all titles are recommended for school and library use. 
These selections first appeared in the Children's Books section of The 
Booklist. The original reviews, as they appeared from September 1967- 
August 1968, are reprinted here in a subject arranged format which 
makes it convenient to identify, compare, and select current books for 
young readers. Author-title-subject index. The Booklist and Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin, ALA 154 pages Paper LC 66-29507 Ready 
in December $2.50 


Subject Guide to 
Major United States Government Publications 


A comprehensive subject guide covering titles of permanent impor- 
tance issued by the Government Printing Office from the earliest period 
to the present. Title annotations include author, date, pages, agenc 

of issue, document number, and brief descriptions. Published posthu- 
mously. Ellen Jackson. 200 pages Cloth LC 68-25844 Ready in 
December $5.50 


Subscription Books Bulletin Reviews 1966-1968 


The fifth collection of ALA’s Subscription Books Committee reviews 
includes all 46 evaluations of reference works appearing in The Book- 
list and Subscription Books Bulletin from September 1, 1966-July 15, 
1968. The reviews evaluate encyclopedias, atlases, dictionaries, direc- 
tories and other reference works with recommendations for or against 
purchase. Subscription Books Committee, ALA. Paper LC 61- 
2636 Ready in December $2.25 


The Use of the Library of Congress Classification < 


Consisting of the formal presentations and discussions by LC staff and 
practicing catalogers during a three-day institute, this book offers 
manual-type guidance in the use of the LC classification. Richard H. 
Schimmelpfeng and C. Donald Cook, editors. 272 pages Paper 
Ilus. LC 68-27829 Ready this month $6.50 
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ALA Rules for Filing Catalog Cards, 2d ed 


These revised, official filing rules are based on the principle of a 

single-alphabet arrangement. They are available in two versions. The 

unabridged presents a very full and detailed code. The abridged pre- 

sents the same basic rules and is suitable for smaller libraries, library t 
science courses, and on-the-job training. In both versions, numerous 

examples illustrate application of the rules. Pauline A. Seely, editor. recen 
Unabridged 272 pages cloth LC 68-21019 $6.75 


Abridged 104 pages рарет LC 68-21020 $2.00 b 
i ooks 


The Buckram Syndrome: 
A Critical Essay on Paperbacks 
in Public Libraries of the United States. 
Bs Public Library Reporter No. 13 


Commentary on the findings of a 1965 survey on the use of paperbacks 
in public libraries, Its critical conclusions are likely to excite a great 
deal of controversy on this timely subject. Marie T. Curley 80 pages 
Paper LC 68-31088 $1.75 


Guide to Reference Books, 8th edition 
First Supplement, 1965-1966 


Brings Winchell's indispensable Guide up-to-date with annotated de- 
scriptions of more than 1,000 reference works in all fields published 
during the 65-66 period. Cxoss references to the basic volume and an 
index. Eugene Р. Sheehy 182 pages Paper LC 66-29240 $3.50 


Guides to Newer Educational Media, 2d edition 


organizations, and specialized periodicals which systematically provide 
information on films, filmstrips, kinescopes, phonodises, phonotapes, 
programmed instruction materials, slides, transparencies, and video- 
tapes. This revision covers guides from 1957 through 1967. Margaret 
I. Rufsvold and Carolyn Guss 70 pages Paper LC 67-27792 $1.50 


yA comprehensive, annotated guide to the catalogs, lists, professional 


Libraries: Building for the Future 


Reports the papers and discussions of the three day Library Buildings 
Institute and ALTA workshop held in Detroit, July, 1965. Robert J. 


Shaw, editor. Illus. 218 pages Paper LC 67-23001 $4.50 all published 


by your 
Personnel Organization and Procedure, 2d edition 
A Manual Suggested for Use in . . . Public Libraries 
«++ College and University Libraries ] 
Written as though they were actual manuals, these models provide sys- 


tematic coverage of the principles and procedures of sound personnel 
administration. Designed for easy modification, these revisions of the 


1952 editions will simplify the work o£ administrators producing their 50 E. Huron 
own manuals. Library Administration Division. A.L.A. Paper LC Chicago 60611 
68-21023 LC 68-21022 Each, $2.50 
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Petition Procedures 


The Bylaws of the American Library Association provide for petitions for six different pur- 
poses: to call a special meeting of the Association [Article I, Sec. 2]; to propose additional 
nominations for Council [Article ПІ, Sec. 2(b)]; to add nominees to the ballot [Article III, 
Sec. 3(b)]; to call a special Council meeting [Article IV, Sec. 1(b)]; to request establishment of 
a division [Article VI, Sec. 1(а)], or a round table [Article VH, Sec. 1(a)]. 

Council, upon recommendation of the Committee on Organization, established in 1967 the 
following guidelines for the preparation of petitions: 

1. The purpose of the petition shall be clearly stated on a single sheet attached to each group 

of ten signature pages. І 

2. Each signature page shall contain this statement: "I favor this petition to. . 

3. Petitioners shall sign and give library affiliation legibly. Failure to do so may result in the 

invalidation of the petition. 

4. Information about this format and a sample petition will be supplied from ALA head- 

quarters to anyone inquiring. 

5. Petitioners shall be реон members of АТА. 

'The following petitions are samples of the desired form in which they should appear: 


„ 


PETITION TO CALL A MEETING 
The purpose of this petition is to request that a special meeting of the American Library 





Association (or of Council) be called on 
$ (date) 


According to the Bylaws, Article ———, Section 





, — — Signatures are required 
(number) 
to call such a meeting. All signatures must be those of personal members of ALA. 

The purpose of the meeting to be called is 











I favor this petition to call a meeting of on 
(date) 


[Please write legibly] 
Name Library 








PETITION PROPOSING ADDITIONAL NOMINATION 


The purpose of this petition is to add the name of 





to the nominees appearing on the official ballot of the American Library Association for the 
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office of ; 





(dates of term) 








According to the Bylaws, Article , Section ‚ ————— signatures of personal 
` (number) 


members (in some instances, Councilors) are required to add a name tc the official ballot. 





I favor the petition to add the name of 


to the official ballot for the office of 





(dates of term) 


[Please write legibly] 
Name Library 








PETITION FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A DIVISION OR ROUND TABLE 
The purpose of this petition is to request the establishment of 














in the American Library Association. 


According to the Bylaws, Article , Section ——, __ signatures are required 


(number) 








, for the establishment of . 


У 








АЛ signatures must be those of personal members of АТА. 


The statement of function and responsibility of the unit proposed is: 














I favor this petition to establish 











inthe American Library Association. 


m [Please write legibly] 
Name Library 
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New from Me ssner... 


Publishers of BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE Since 7936 


Junior and Senior High 


FOR UNDERSTANDING 
TODAY’S PROBLEMS 


Books that give young people a basic 
knowledge of the past, prepare them 
to interpret today’s events and devel- 


op an understanding of their own. 


responsibilities for citizenship. Each, 
cloth $3.95 MCE?* $3.64 


The Protectors 

The Story of the Food and Drug 
Administration 

By Harry Epwarnp NEAL 

TV Covers the Action 

By Сковск N. GORDON 

& Irving A. FALK 

Foreword by Walter Cronkite 


We Elect a President 
By Davip E. WEINGAST 
Revised and updated, 1968. 


MESSNER BIOGRAPHIES 


The Messner biographies show clearly 
the influence of men and women on 
events, the evolution of character, and 
the forces of environment. Each, cloth 
$3.50 MCE? $3.34 


Frontier Scientist 
Clarence King 

By Bos & Jan YOUNG 
Incredible Man of Science 
Irving Langmuir 

By VIRGINIA WESTERVELT 
Iron Chancellor 

Otto von Bismarck 

‘By ALFRED APSLER 


Man with a Microscope 
Elie Metchnikoff 

By ELAINE MARDUS 
Peter the Great 

By Joan ЈоѕЕРН 


Pioneer in Blood Plasma 
Dr. Charles Dréw 

Ву Ковент LICHELLO; 
Red Rebel 

Tito of Yugoslavia 

By JULES ARCHER 


MILESTONES IN HISTORY 


All about decisive events that became 
turning points in history. Fach, cloth 
$3.95 MCE* $3.64 


Death ło the Kin 
The Story of the English Civil War 
By CLIFFORD LINDSEY ALDERMAN 


Passage to the West 
The Great Voyages of 
Henry Hudson 

By Nozxr B. GERSON 


Quest for Freedom 

Bolivar and the South American 
Revolution 

By PAuL Rinx 





Fall 1968 


MESSNER CAREER BOOKS 


Illustrated with photographs. Each, 
cloth $3.95 МСЕ° $3.64 


Careers in Biological Science 
By PauL SARNOFF 


Your Career in Oceanology 
By Warpo T. Bovo 


Disease Detectives 

Your Career in Medical Research 
By Harry Epwarp NEAL 
Revised and updated, 1968. 


Engineers Unlimited 

Your Career in Engineering 
By HARRY EDWARD NEAL 
Revised and updated, 1968. 


FOR RECREATIONAL READING 


Heroes Behind the Mask 
America’s Greatest Catchers 

By Mitton J. SHaprro. Career 
highlights and life stories of those 
who helped shape baseball his- 
tory: Berra, Campanella, Coch- 
rane, Dickey, Hartnell, Lombardi, 
Cooper, Howard, Schack; Bresna- 
rey Torre; Cloth $3.95 MCE® 


Stormin’ Norman Cash 

By Har BurLER. Exciting base- 
ball story of one of the ена 
League's most solid sluggers and 

mainstay of the Detroit. esee 
Cloth $3.50 MCE* $3. 


County Agent 

By Vema B. Мерк, 
Compelling story of a young girl's 
work with the созор Ѕегуісе 
and her strug le to help better 
conditions for the poor of a remote 
Adirondack area. Cloth $3.50 


The Young Medics 

By REciNA J. Woopy. Amanda is 
determined to find a place in medi- 
cine as a doctor without jeopard- 
izing her relationship with her 
intern-fiancé. Cloth $3.50 


Target—Williamstown 

By DonorHv BoNNELL. Faith de- 
cides to fight against the top- 
secret government project that she 
feels will ruin her town — even 
though her own father is the proj- 
ects head. Cloth $3.50 < 


Cloth-trade editions substantially 
bound; MCE identifies Messner Certi- 
fied Editions reinforced for heavy 
duty school and library use, with pre- 
printed covers. ?Publisher's price to 
Schools and libraries. Resellers are free 
to sell our publications at any price 
they choose. 


JULIAN MESSNER Division of Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1 West 39th Street, New York, N.Y. 10018 
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Constitution and Bylaws 


constitution 


Article I. Name 


Sec. 1. The name of this body shall be the 
American Library Association. 


Article II. Object 


Sec. 1. The object of the American Library 
Association shall be to promote library service 
and librarianship, 


Article Ш. Membership 


Sec. 1. Members. Any person, library, or 
other organization interested in library service 
and librarianship may become a member upon 
payment of the dues provided for in the By- 
laws. The Executive Board may suspend a 
member for cause after hearing by a two-thirds 
vote of the members of the Executive Board 
and may reinstate a member by a three-fourths 
vote of the members of the Executive Board. 


Article IV. Divisions and Round Tables 


Sec. 1. Divisions and round tables of the As- 
. sociation may be organized and supported as 
F provided in the Bylaws. 


Article V. Meetings 


Sec. 1. Meetings shall be held as provided 
for in the Bylaws. 


Article VI. Council 


Sec. 1. (a) The Council of the American Li- 
brary Association shall be the governing body 
of the Association. The Council shall delegate 
to the several divisions of the Association au- 
thority to plan and carry out programs and ac- 
tivities within assigned fields of responsibility 
and in accord with general Council policy. 


(b) The Council shall determine all policies 
of the Association, and its decisions shall be 
binding upon the Association, except as pro- 
vided in Sec. 4 (c) of this Article. 

Sec. 2. Councilors shall be chosen as speci- 
fied in the Bylaws of the Association. 

Sec. 3. Seventy-five voting members of the 
Council shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Association by a vote at a 


meeting held during an annual conference may 
refer any matter to the Council with recom- 
mendations and may require the Council to re- 
port on such matter at any specific session of 
the Association. 

(b) Any question of policy may, by a ma- 
jority vote of the Council, be submitted to the 
Association to be voted upon either at an an- 
nual conference or by mail as the Council may 
determine, 

(c) Any action of the Council may be set 
aside by a three-fourths vote at any meeting of 
the Association, or by a majority vote by mail 
in which one-fourth of the members of the As- 
sociation have voted. Such vote by mail shall 
be held upon petition of two hundred members 
of the Association. 


Article ҮП. Executive Board 


Sec. 1. The Executive Board shall consist of 
the officers of the Association, the immediate 
past president, and eight members elected by 
the Council from among the members of that 
body, as provided in the Bylaws. 

Sec. 2. A vacancy in the elected membership 
of the Executive Board, including a vacancy 
created by the election cf a member to the of- 
fice of president-elect, second vice-president, or 
treasurer, shall be filled by Executive Board ap- 
pointment, the person so appointed to serve 
until the following annual election. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Board shall report on 
its activities not later than the next meeting of 
the Council. The Executive Board shall act for 
the Council in the administration of established 
policies and programs. It shall serve as the cen- 
tral management board of the American Li- 
brary Association, including headquarters oper- 
ations, subject to review by the Council, and 
shall make recommendations with respect to 
matters of policy and operations. 

Sec. 4. A majority shall constitute a quorum 
of the Executive Board. 


Article VIII. Officers and Committees 
Sec. 1. Officers. Only personal members 
shall have the right to hold office. The officers 
of the Association shall be a president, a presi- 
dent-elect, who shall serve as first vice-presi- 


dent, а second vice-president, an executive di- 
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rector, and a treasurer. The president elect, the 
second vice-president, and the treasurer shall be 
elected as provided for in the Bylaws, the presi- 
dent-elect and the second vice-president for a 
term of one year and the treasurer for a term of 
four years. The executive director shall be ap- 
pointed by the Executive Board and shall hold 
office at its pleasure. 

Sec. 2. Duties of Officers. The president, 
president-elect, second vice-president, executive 
director, and treasurer shall perform the duties 
pertaining to their respective offices and such 
other duties as may be approved by the Execu- 
tive Board. The president-elect shall serve the 
first year after election as first vice-president, 
the second year as president, and the third year 
as immediate past-president. The president, for 
the Executive Board, and the executive director 
for the headquarters staff shall report annually 
to the Council. The executive director shall be 
in charge of headquarters and its personnel; he 
shall carry out the activities provided for in the 
budget and shall perform such other duties as 
may be assigned to his office. He shall submit a 
monthly report to the Executive Board. 

Sec. 3. Appointments. The Executive Board 
shall appoint all other officers and all commit- 
tees of the Association not otherwise provided 
for and shall fix the compensation of all paid 
officers and employees. Only personal mem- 
bers of the Association shall be appointed to 
committees except by authorization of the Ex- 
ecutive Board. 

Sec. 4. Terms of office. АП officers and all 
elected members of the Executive Board shall 
serve until the adjournment of the meeting at 
which their successors are chosen. 


Article IX. Endowment Funds 


Sec. 1. All receipts from life memberships 
and all gifts for endowment purposes shall, 
subject to conditions attached thereto, consti- 
tute endowment funds. Such funds shall, sub- 
ject to conditions legally incident thereto, be in 
the custody of three trustees, one of whom 
shall be elected by the Executive Board an- 
nually to hold office for three years from the 
date of his election and until his successor shall 
be elected. If any trustee resigns, dies, becomes 
incapacitated, or is removed during his term of 
office, a successor may. be elected by a majority 
vote of the Executive Board at any meeting, 
and such successor shall serve for the remain- 
der of the term of the original trustee and until 
his successor be elected. The trustees shall have 
authority to hold, invest, reinvest, disburse, and 
otherwise deal with endowment funds in accor- 
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dance with such directions as may be given 
them by the Executive Board of the Associa- 
tion. The principal of and income from endow- 
ment funds shall be expended under the direc- 
tion of the Executive Board but no such expen- 
ditures shall be made except in accordance 
with any conditions imposed by the donors of 
any such funds nor for any purposes which are 
not in consonance with the approved policy of 
the Association nor shall principal be expended 
unless expressly permitted by the terms of the 
gift, or any amendment or modification 
thereof. No action shall be taken with refer- 
ence to investment, reinvestment, or other prin- 
cipal transaction with respect to securities held 
in the endowment fund, except upon a resolu- 
tion adopted by or written order signed by a: 
majority of the trustees. 


Article X. Affiliated Organizations 
and Chapters 

Sec. 1. The Council may by vote affiliate 
with the American Library Association or with 
any subdivision thereof upon its request any 
national or international organization having 
purposes similar to those of the Association or 
its subdivision. The dues of affiliated organiza- 
tions shall be as provided in the Bylaws. 

Sec. 2. The Council may by vote affiliate the 
Association, or any subdivision thereof upon its 
request, with any national or international or- 
ganization having purposes similar to those of 
the Association or its subdivision; provided, 
however, that no subdivision of the Association 
may separately affiliate itself with an шеша 
tion with which the Association as a whole is 
affiliated. 

Sec. 3. By action of the Council, state, pro- 
vincial, territorial, and regional library associa- 
tions and other library groups and organiza- 
tions may be associated with the American Li- 
brary Association and receive recognition in 
such a manner and under such conditions as 
may be provided in the Bylaws. 


Article XI. Bylaws 


Sec. 1. All proposals for amending the By- 
laws shall originate in the Council. A proposed 
amendment or new bylaw shall become effec- 
tive when it shall have been approved by a ma- 
jority of the members of the Council present 
and voting at a meeting of the Council, fol- 
lowed by ratification by the members of the 
Association either by a vote by mail of a ma- 
jority of the members of the Association vot- 
ing, or by a majority vote of tbe members pres- 
ent and voting at a meeting of the Association. 
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The Council, on approving a proposed amend- 
ment, shall specify whether a vote for ratifica- 
tion shall be taken at a meeting of the Associa- 
tion or by mail, and if a mail vote is ordered, 
the Council shall fix the time for the beginning 
and closing of the balloting. If a vote at a 
meeting is ordered, at least one month’s written 
notice shall be given to the Association of the 
text of the proposed amendment or new bylaw. 


Article ХП. Amendments 


' Sec. 1. All proposals for amending the Con- 
stitution shall originate in the Council. A pro- 
posed amendment shall become effective when 
it shall have been approved by a majority of 
the members of the Council present and voting 

= at two consecutive meetings held not less than 
two months apart, followed by ratification by 
the members of the Association either by a 
vote by mail of a majority of the members of 
the Association voting, or by a majority vote of 
the members present and voting at a meeting of 
the Association. The Council, on approving a 
proposed amendment for the second time, shall 
specify whether a vote on ratification shall be 
taken at a meeting of the Association or by 
mail, and if a mail vote is ordered the Council 
shail fix the time for the beginning and closing 
of the balloting. If a vote at a meeting is or- 
dered, at least one month's written notice shall 
be given to the Association of the text of the 
proposed amendment. 


F 
bylaws 


Article Y. Membership 


Sec. 1. Classification of Membership. Mem- 
bership of the Association shall consist of: 


A. Personal Members 

1. Librarian Members—all members who 

are employed in library service or re- 
lated activities or who are enrolled in a 
program of library education. 

2. Trustee Members—all members who are 

trustees of libraries. 

3. Honorary Members—persons nominated 
by the Executive Board and elected for 
life by the Council. 

. Life Members—all who are life mem- 
bers at the time of the adoption of this 
section and other persons who shall elect 
to contribute to the endowment fund of 
the Association the dues provided in 
Sec. 2 of this Article. 
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5. Continuing Members—those persons 
who have had twenty-five years of con- 
secutive membership in the Association, 
who are members at the time of retire- 
ment from library service or related ac- 
tivities, and who have applied for such 
membership for life. 

6. Lay Members—all Personal Members 
not included in any of the above catego- 
ries but interested in the work of the As- 
sociation. 


B. Organization Members 

1. Library and Library School Members— 
nonprofit libraries, and nonprofit schools 
conducting programs of library educa- 
tion. 

2. Library Association  Members—local, 
state, regional, national and international 
associations of librarians and libraries. 

3. Nonlibrary Members—nonprofit organi- 
zations other than libraries, library 
schools, library associations. 

4. Affiliated Organization Members—na- 
tional and international. organizations 
having purposes similar to those of the 
Association or its subdivisions. 


C. Special Members—patron of the ALA, sus- 
taining, supporting, cooperating, sub- 
scribing, and contributing—persons and 
organizations, except nonprofit libraries 
and library schools, electing to pay the 
dues specified in Sec. 2 of this Article. 


Sec. 2. Dues, Rights, and Privileges. All mem- 
bers of the Association shall have the right to 
vote. All members except those becoming life 
members before 1939 shall be eligible for 
membership in any two divisions without the 
payment of additional cues to the Association. 
Members of the Association may become mem- 
bers of more than two divisions upon payment 
of additional dues of $5 for each additional di- 
vision publishing a journal (excluding newslet- 
ters and similar materials) and $2 for each 
other additional division. However, a member 
of two divisions jointly publishing a journal 
shall pay $2 for the additional division. The di- 
visions shall have the right to impose additional 
fees upon their members, except no additional 
division fees may be imposed on Honorary, 
Continuing, or Special Members, Only personal 
members shall have the right to hold office. 
The dues to be paid, the publications to be re- 
ceived, and the divisional privileges shall be as 
follows, although any member may pay a 
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higher rate than is provided herein and receive 
corresponding privileges. 


А. Personal Members 


1. Librarian Members: ALA Bulletin and 
upon request, Proceedings. 
Class A. Nonsalaried Librarians (students 
enrolled in a program of library education, 
retired librarians not eligible for continuing 
membership, nonsalaried librarians who are 
members of religious orders, etc.), Canad- 
ian librarians who belong to the Canadian 
Library Association, and other foreign li- 
brarians not employed in libraries in the 
U.S. or Canada, dues $6. 
Class B. Salary up to $3000, dues $6 
Class C. Salary $3001—$4000, dues $10 
Class D. Salary $4001-$5000, dues $14 
Class E. Salary $5001-$6000, dues $18 
Class F. Salary $6001—$7000, dues $22 
Class С. Salary $7001—$8000, dues $26 
Class H. Salary $8001—$9000, dues $30 
Class I. Salary $9001—$10,000, dues $35 
Class J. Salary $10,001—$15,000, dues $40 
Class K. Salary $15,001 and over, dues $50 


2. Trustee Members 
Dues, $6 annually; ALA Bulletin and 
upon request, Proceedings. 

3. Honorary Members 
No dues; any divisional memberships re- 
quested, ALA Bulletin, and upon request, 
Proceedings. 

4. Life Members 
Dues, $500; ALA Bulletin, and upon re- 
quest, Proceedings and Membership Di- 
rectory, and, for those becoming life 
members after 1939, two divisional 
memberships. Additional life divisional 
memberships may be obtained for $50 
each. Designation of divisional member- 
ships may be changed at the end of each 
membership year as desired. 

5. Continuing Members 
No dues; ALA Bulletin and upon re- 
quest, Proceedings. 

6. Lay Members 
Dues, $6 annually; ALA Bulletin and 
upon request, Proceedings. 


B. Organization Members 
1. Library and Library School Members 
a. ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, Member- 
ship Directory, and appropriate headquarters 
services shall be available to libraries and li- 
brary schools upon payment of annual dues as 
follows: 
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Annual Operating Dues 
Expenditures 
$9999 orunder $10 


$10,000 or over — $10 plus 50 cents for each 
additional $1000 annual ex- 
penditure or fraction there- 
of over $10,000 up to 
$500,000. Maximum dues 


$250. 


Library and Library School Members paying 
dues of $60 or more; any divisional member- 
ships requested. 

For determination of the rate to be paid for 
membership service and publications, annual , 
operating expenditures shall be defined as ће“ 
total annual operating expenditures of the pre- 
vious fiscal year. 

b. Divisions, departments of branches of 
Library and Library School Members, dues $10 
annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Mem- 
bership Directory. 

c. Canadian libraries which belong to 
the Canadian Library Association, and other 
foreign libraries, dues $10 annually; АГА Bul- 
letin, Proceedings, and Membership Directory. 

2. Library Association Members 
Dues $25 annually; ALA Bulletin, Pro- 
ceedings, and Membership Directory. 

3. Nonlibrary Members 

Dues $10 annually; ALA Bulletin, Pro- 

ceedings, and Membership Directory. 

4. Affiliated Organization Members -< 

Dues $25 annually; ALA Bulletin, Pro- ` 

ceedings, and Membership Directory. 


C. Special Members 


1. Patron of the ALA 
Dues $1000 annually; and divisional 
memberships requested, ALA Bulletin, 
Proceedings, and Membership Directory. 
2. Sustaining Members 
Dues $500 annually; any divisional 
memberships requested, ALA Bulletin, 
Proceedings, and Membership Directory. 
3. Supporting Members 
Dues $300 annually; any divisional 
memberships requested, ALA Bulletin, 
Proceedings, and Membership Directory, 
4. Cooperating Members } 
Dues $200 annually; any divisional 
memberships requested, ALA Bulletin, 
Proceedings, and Membership Directory. 
5. Subscribing Members 
Dues $100 annually; any divisional 
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memberships requested, ALA Bulletin, 

Proceedings, and Membership Directory. 
6. Contributing Members 

Dues $75 annually; any divisional mem- 

berships requested, ALA Bulletin, Pro- 

ceedings, and Membership Directory. 


Sec. 3. Members falling into two or more cate- 
gories of membership shall pay the highest ap- 
plicable dues and shall receive corresponding 
privileges. The Executive Board shall have the 
authority to make adjustments in the scale of 
dues for cases not clearly covered in Sec. 2. 

Sec. 4. The class to which any personal mem- 
ber belongs, except Honorary, Life, and Special 
Members, shall not be specified in the Direc- 

. tory and shall be regarded as confidential. 

Sec. 5. Unpaid dues. Members whose dues are 
unpaid on March 1 of each year and who shall 
continue such delinquency for one month after 
notice of the same has been. sent shall be 
dropped from membership. Lapsed members 
may be reinstated upon payment of dues for the 
current year. 

Sec. 6. (a) Fiscal Year. The fiscal year of 
the Association shall end August 31. The fiscal 
year shall govern all business and activities of 
the Association except as otherwise provided in 
the Constitution and Bylaws. 

(b) Conference Year. The conference 
year shall be that period beginning with the 
adjournment of an annual conference of the As- 
sociation and ending with the adjournment of 
the next succeeding annual conference. 

= (c) Membership Year. The membership 
year for the Association and for the divisions 
shall be the calendar year. 


Article II. Meetings 

Sec. 1. Annual Meetings. There shall be an 
annual conference of the Association at such 
place and time as may be determined by the 
Executive Board. For all persons attending any 
meeting or conference there may be a registra- 
tion fee as fixed by the Executive Board. 

Sec. 2. Special Meetings. Special meetings of 
the Association may be called by the Executive 
Board, and shall be called by the president on 
request of two hundred members of the Asso- 
ciation. At least one month's notice shall be 
given, and only business specified in the call 

Shall be transacted. 

Sec. 3. Regional Meetings. The Executive 
Board may arrange for regional meetings to in- 
clude such chapters, divisions, library associa- 
tions, and such other organizations as may de- 
sire to join in such a meeting, provided that the 
Executive Board may not call a regional meet- 
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ing in the area covered by a regional chapter 
without the consent of such chapter. 

Sec. 4. Votes by Mail. Votes by mail, both 
of the Association and of the Council, may be 
authorized by the Executive Board between 
meetings. Such mail votes shall be conducted 
under the same requirements as votes at meet- 
ings, except that for votes by Council, 50 per 
cent of the voting membership shall constitute 
a quorum and a three-fourths majority of those 
voting shall be required to carry. 

The Executive Board shall have authority to 
set the time limit during which votes will be re- 
corded but if no such time limit is set no vote 
shall be counted unless received within 30 days 
from the day the text of the ballot or question 
voted upon was mailed properly addressed to 
those entitled to vote on the matter involved, In 
the case of a vote by mail by the Association, 
the Executive Board may designate publication 
of the ballot or question submitted in the 
official journal of the Association as the ap- 
propriate method of submitting the matter to 
members for their determination. 

Sec. 5. Votes by Institutional, Library Asso- 
ciation, Affiliated Organization, and Special 
Members. The vote of an institutional, library 
association, or affiliated organization member, 
or of a special member which is not an individ- 
ual, shall be cast by the duly-designated repre- 
sentative whose credentials are filed with the 
Executive Director. If there shall be no such 
person designated, or if at any meeting such 
person be not present, the vote may be cast by 
the chief executive officer of such institution or 
organization and by no one else. 

Sec. 6. Quorum. Two hundred members 
shall constitute a quorum. 


Article III. Nominations and Elections 

Sec. 1. (a) Prior to each annual conference 
of the Association, the Executive Board, upon 
recommendation of the Committee on Appoint- 
ments, shall appoint an ALA Nominating Com- 
mittee of five members, no one of whom shall 
be a member of the board, to nominate candi- 
dates for elective positions. 

(b) Such committee shall nominate candi- 
dates from among the general membership for 
the positions of president-elect, second vice- 
president; for the position of treasurer when- 
ever this is required by Article VIII, Section 1, 
of the Constitution; members of Council as 
provided in sections (d) and (e) below; and to 
fill vacancies. 

(c) Such committee shall present names of 
candidates for each office except those of presi- 
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dent-elect and second vice-president in blocks 
of two names each. Names of candidates for 
the offices of president-elect and second vice- 
president shall be presented in a single block of 
two names. Members of the Association shall 
vote for only one name from each block. 

(d) Such committee shall nominate annually 
candidates for twelve members-at-large of the 
Council for four-year terms. 

(e) Such committee also shall place on the 
ballot, in blocked groups without indication of 
their divisional representation, candidates for 
twelve or, under the circumstances described in 
Article IV, Sec. 2 (e), more members of the 
Council to be nominated by the divisions as 
provided in Article IV. 

(£) Such committee shall also nominate or 
place on the ballot candidates for a vacancy in 
the membership of Council, representing the 
Association at large including those nominated 
by a division as provided in Sec. 1 (d) and (e) 
of this Article, to complete an unexpired term. 

(g) No person may be nominated for or 
serve on the Council unless he is a personal 
member of the American Library Association; 
no candidate may accept nomination from 
more than one group. 

Sec. 2. (a) The ALA Nominating Commit- 
tee shall report its nominations in the 4LA 
Bulletin not less than three weeks before the 
Midwinter Meeting of tbe Council. At that 
meeting, the names of the candidates shall be 
announced. The presiding officer shall call the 
attention of the Council to Sec. 2 (b) of this 
Article. 

(b) At the Midwinter Meeting any member 
of the Council may present a petition signed by 
not fewer than ten councilors proposing addi- 
tional nominations. In case nominations for 
more than two candidates for any office are 
made by the committee and by petitioners, the 
Council shall take a written ballot on the 
names presented. The two names receiving the 
highest number of votes for any office shall be 
the official candidates placed on the official bal- 
lot. 

(c) No person shall be nominated by the 
committee or by petition whose written consent 
has not been filed with the executive director of 
the Association. 

Sec. 3. (a) Nominations determined as 
herein provided shall be placed before the 
members of the Association on a printed ballot 
which shall be prepared under the direction of 
the Nominating Committee and which shall be 
known as the “Official Ballot.” 

(b) The ALA Nominating Committee shall 
also include on the official ballot other nomina- 
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tions filed with the executive director by peti- 
tion of any one hundred members of the Asso- 
ciation at least three months before the annual 
conference, provided written consent of these 
nominees shall have been filed with the execu- 
tive director of the Association. 

(c) The professional address of each nomi- 
nee shall be given on the official ballot. 

Sec. 4, (a) The Executive Board shall ap- 
point a Committee on Election which shall 
have charge of the conduct of the regular elec- 
tion and the counting and tabulation of all 
votes cast. 

(b) At least six weeks prior to the annual 
conference the executive director shall mail a 
copy of the ballot to each member of the Asso- 
ciation in good standing. Ballots shall be. 
marked and returned to the executive director 
in sealed envelopes bearing on the outside the 
words, “Official Ballot.” 

Sec. 5. For each office except those of presi- 
dent-elect and second vice-president, the candi- 
date receiving the largest number of votes shall 
be elected and shall be so reported to the Asso- 
ciation by the Committee on Election. In the 
block of names of candidates for the offices of 
president-elect and second vice-president, the 
candidate receiving the largest number of votes 
shall be elected president-elect and the candi- 
date receiving the next largest number of votes 
shall be elected second vice-president. In case of 
a tie vote the successful candidate shall be deter- 
mined by lot conducted by the Committee on 
Election. 

Sec. 6. (a) There shall be a Council Nomi-~ 
nating Committee, appointed by the president, 
which shall nominate candidates for the Execu- 
tive Board to be elected by the Council. Such 
committee shall be appointed at the annual 
meeting and the election shall be by ballot of 
the Councilors present and voting at the fol- 
lowing Midwinter Meeting of the Council. 

(b) Such committee shall nominate annually 
candidates for two members of the Executive 
Board for four-year terms for election by the 
Council from among the members of the Coun- 
cil who are serving by virtue of election to it, 
as provided in Article IV, Sec. 2 (a) and (b) of 
the Bylaws, and who have served at least one 
year immediately preceding their prospective 
terms as Executive Board members. Upon elec- 
tion to the Executive Board the member shally 
continue to serve as a member of the Council 
for the duration of the term for which һе was 
elected to the Council and thereafter as a voting 
member ex officio for the duration of the term 
for which he was elected to the Executive 
Board. 
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Article IV. Council 


Sec. 1. (a) Council membership require- 
ment. No person, including a representative of 
a state, provincial or territorial chapter, or a 
representative of an affiliated organization, may 
serve on the Council unless he is a personal 
member of the American Library Association. 

(b) Meetings. The Council shall hold at 
least two meetings each year. Such meetings 
shall be held, one at the time and place of the 
annual conference of the Association and one, 
not less than three months before the next an- 
nual conference, at a time designated by the 
Executive Board, The latter shall be called the 
Midwinter Meeting. Other meetings may be 
called by the president and shall be called upon 
request of twenty members. 

(c) Officers. The president, president-elect, 
Second vice-president, and the executive direc- 
tor of the Association shall serve as officers of 
the Council, the Executive Director serving as 
its secretary. The presiding officer may vote 
only in case of a tie and the executive director 
shall not have the right to vote. 

Sec. 2. (a) Each state, provincial, and terri- 
torial chapter shall be entitled to one councilor. 
Chapter representation shall be through state 
or provincial chapters unless the state or pro- 
vincial associations in a certain region elect to 
take representation through a regional chapter 
and so notify the secretary of the Council. In 
such case, the regional association shall elect 
one representative from each state or provincial 
chapter in the regional association. 

(b) Ninety-six councilors shall be elected by 


l the Association at large, twenty-four being 


elected each year as provided in Article III, 
Section 1 (d) and (e) of the Bylaws. The 
number of Councilors specified may be ex- 
ceeded in accordance with Article IV, Sec. 2 
(e) of the Bylaws. 

(c) All members of the Executive Board 
and past presidents of the Association shall au- 
tomatically be members of the Council; the 
presidents of the divisions shall automatically 
be members of the Council for the year of 
their presidencies, and the presidents-elect shall 
be their alternates. 

(d) Chairmen of ALA Commitiees and of 
the Publishing Board, and one representative of 
each affiliated organization as such, shall be 
members of Council. Chairmen of ALA Com- 

''mittees shall not have the right to vote. 

(e) The Council shall allot Council mem- 
berships to the divisions according to the num- 
ber of members on each division as determined 
by membership records on December 31 of 
each second year. The number of councilors 
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shall be one for every 1500 members, except 
that each division shall have at least one coun- 
cilor. The number of councilors serving at any 
one time may be greater than the number upon 
which allotment is based under the following 
circumstances: when, as a result of reallotment, 
a division gains one or more memberships, it 
shall nominate candidates to such offices for 
the next election; but when a division loses one 
or more memberships, its representation shall 
be reduced through the normal expiration of 
the terms of the councilors previously elected 
upon its nominations. 

(f) No person shall serve simultaneously as 
a member of the Council elected by a chapter 
and as a member elected by the Association at 
large. A person who is a member by virtue of 
being a member of the Executive Board or 
president or president-elect of a division, as 
provided in paragraph (c), may simultaneously 
be a regularly elected member according to 
paragraph (a) or paragraph (b), but such per- 
son shall have but one vote; and a person who 
is a member as provided in paragraph (d) may 
simultaneously be a regularly elected member 
and/or a member by virtue of being a member 
of the Executive Board or president or presi- 
dent-elect of a division. 

Sec. 3. All elected councilors shall serve for 
terms of four years or until their successors are 
selected and qualified. 

Sec. 4, Each chapter shall accredit its coun- 
cilor to the secretary of the Council in advance 
of the first meeting after his election. 

Sec. 5. A vacancy in the membership of 
Council, representing the Association at large 
including those nominated by a division as pro- 
vided in Article III, Sec. 1 (d) and (e), shall 
be filled at the following annual election to 
complete the unexpired term. 


Article V. Chapters 


Sec. 1. (a) The purpose of a chapter is to 
promote general library service and librarian- 
ship within its geographic area and to cooper- 
ate in the promotion of general and joint enter- 
prises with the American Library Association 


and other library groups. 


(b) The Council may establish a chapter of 
the American Library Association in any state, 
province, territory, or region in which a major- 
ity of the ALA members residing within the 
area involved and voting on the issue favors 
such action; provided, however, that the total 
number of persons voting on the issue shall not 
be less than ten per cen: of the total number of 
ALA members residing within the area. A re- 
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gional chapter may consist of any area com- 
posed of three or more contiguous states or 
` provinces. 

(c) Any state, provincial, territorial, or re- 
gional library association may, at its request, be 
designated a chapter of the American Library 
Association provided a majority of the ALA 
members residing in the area involved voting 
on the issue is in favor of such action; pro- 
vided, however, that the total number of per- 
sons voting on the issue shall not be less than 
ten per cent of the total number of ALA mem- 
bers residing within the area involved, and pro- 
vided further than there is по conflict in princi- 
ple between the constitution and bylaws of the 
association involved and the Constitution and 
Bylaws of the American Library Association, 
and that copies of the chapter constitution and 
bylaws, and subsequent amendments to them, 


are filed with the American Library Associa- . 


tion. 

(d) А member of the American Library As- 
sociation who is also a member of more than 
one state or territorial chapter shall be accred- 


ited only to the chapter in the state in which he . 


works. 

(e) No more than one chapter of the Amer- 
ican Library Association shall exist in any 
state, province, or territory. 

(f) In establishing regional chapters, no 
state, provincial, or territorial association may 
be included in more than one such region. 

Sec. 2. A chapter may admit members who 
are not members of the American Library As- 
sociation. 

Sec. 3. Each state, provincial, territorial, or 
regional chapter shall be the final authoritv with- 
in the American Library Association in re- 
spect to all programs and policies which con- 
cern only the area for which the chapter is re- 
sponsible provided they are not inconsistent 
with any programs and policies established by 
the ALA Council. Any chapter may establish 
committees and boards which parallel national 
committees and boards in order to carry out 
over-all programs within its own area and to 
maintain liaison between its members and the 
national committees and boards. State, provin- 
cial, and territorial chapters may establish local 
chapters within the respective areas involved. 


Sec. 4. (а) Any chapter may withdraw from: 


chapter status provided the issue has been sub- 
mitted to a vote of the chapter membership 
and is favored by a majority of the members 
voting; and provided further that notice of 
withdrawal is sent to the executive director of 
the American Library Association. 
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(b) A chapter may be dissolved by the 
Council and shall be dissolved if it becomes in- 
active or fails to comply with the provisions of 
this Article. 


Article VI. Divisions 

Sec. 1. The Council may establish divisions 
under the following conditions: 

(a) The Council may authorize the organi- 
zation as a division of any group of not less 
than 500 members of the Association who are 
interested in the same field of librarianship, 
upon petition of such group. Under exceptional 
circumstances, the Council may admit as divi- 
sions, groups having fewer than 500 members. 

(b) The Council by a vote of two consecu- 
tive meetings may discontinue a division when 
in the opinion of the Council the usefulness of 
that division has ceased. 

Sec. 2. (a) The purpose of a division is to 
promote library service and librarianship within 
and for a particular type of library or as it re- 
lates to a particular type of library activity, and 
to cooperate in the promotion of general and 
joint enterprises within the Association and 
with other library groups. Each division shall 
represent a field of activity and responsibility 
clearly distinct from that of other divisions. 

: (b) A division shall have authority to act 
for the ALA as a whole on any matters deter- 
mined by Council to be the responsibility of 
the division. 

Sec. 3. (а) Divisions are of two distinct 
kinds: “Type-of-library” divisions and “Type-_. 
of-activity” divisions. : E 

(b) Type-of-library divisions focus attention 
upon planning in and evaluation of all func- 
tions as they contribute to the services of the 
library. Type-of-library divisions are interested 
in the general improvement and extension of 
service to the clieintele and agencies served. 
Each such division has specific responsibility 
for: 1) Planning of programs of study and ser- 
vice for the type of library as a total institu- 
tion; 2) Evaluation and establishment of stan- 
dards in its field; 3) Synthesis of the activities 
of all units within the Association that have a 
bearing on the type of library represented; 4) 
Representation and interpretation of its type of 
library in contacts outside the profession; 5) 
Stimulation of the development of librarians 
engaged in its type of library, and stimulation% 
of participation of members in appropriate 
type-of-activity divisions; and 6) Conduct of 
activities and projects for improvement and ex- 
tension of service in its type of library when 
such projects are beyond the scope of type-of- 
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activity divisions, after specific approval by the 
Council. 

(c) Type-of-activity divisions focus atten- 
tion upon study and development of such func- 
tions as reference, cataloging, personnel admin- 
istration, etc., as they apply to all types of li- 
braries. Type-of-activity divisions are interested 
in the improvement and extension of their 
functions. Each such division has specific re- 
sponsibility for: 1) Continuous study and re- 
view of the activities assigned to the particular 
division; 2) Conduct of activities and projects 
within its area of responsibility; 3) Synthesis of 
the activities of all units within the Association 
that have a bearing on the type of activity repre- 

_ sented: 4) Representation and interpretation of 
its type of activity in contacts outside the pro- 
fession; 5) Stimulation of the development of 
librarians engaged in its type of activity, and 
stimulation of participation by members in ap- 
propriate type-of-library divisions; and 6) Plan- 
ning and development of programs of study and 
research for the type of activity for the total 
profession. 

Sec. 4. (a) Each division shall be organized 
under a board of directors with overlapping 
terms and with authority to make decisions be- 
tween conferences or meetings of the division. 
Such board of directors shall include, either as 
a voting or nonvoting member, each councilor 
elected upon nomination by the division. 

(b) Each division may establish such com- 
mittees, sections, and other subordinate units as 

"may be required to discharge properly the re- 
sponsibilities assigned to it, but no committee, 
section, or other unit devoted to an activity as- 
signed to a type-of-activity division shall be es- 
tablished in a type-of-library division. 

(c) A division may affiliate with itself re- 
gional, state, or local groups interested in the 
same field of library service or librarianship. 
Such groups may admit members who are not 
members of the division or of the Association. 

Sec. 5. (a) А division shall accept as mem- 
bers all members of the Association who elect 
membership in that division according to the 
provisions of Article I of the Bylaws. Only 
members of this Association may be members 
of a division. 

(b) АП members of a division shall have the 
right to vote. Votes by institutional members 

nall be cast as provided in Article П, Sec. 5 of 
the Bylaws. Only personal members shall have 
the right to hold office. | 

Sec. 6. (a) Each division shall receive allot- 
ments made on the basis of need as determined 
by the Executive Board upon recommendation 
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of the Committee on P-ogram Evaluation and 
Budget. 

(b) AII divisional funds are to be in the cus- 
tody of the Executive Board, to be accounted 
for and disbursed by its designated officer on au- 
thorization of the division officers. 

(c) A division shall have the right, by vote 
of its members, to impose additional fees. 
Funds so collected shall be subject to the provi- 
sions of paragraphs (a) and (b). 

Sec. 7. No division shall incur expenses on 
behalf of the Association except as authorized, 
nor shall any division commit the Association 
by any declaration of policy, except as pro- 
vided in Sec. 2 (b) of this Article. 

Sec. 8. A division may: Issue publications, 
subject to approval of the Publishing Board; 
hold meetings; organize sections; retain or 
adopt a distinctive name; appoint committees 
to function within the field of its activities; in 
general carry on activities along the lines of its 
interests. 

Sec. 9. (a) Each division shall be governed 
by the provisions of the Constitution and By- 
laws of the Association to the extent to which 
fhey are applicable. To guide the officers and 
members in conducting the affairs of a division 
which are peculiar to itself, the division shall 
adopt a constitution and/or bylaws which shall 
not be in conflict with those of the Association. 
Such documents shall provide appropriate rules 
governing the holding of meetings, the conduct 
of mail votes, the constitution of a quorum, the 
conduct of nominations and elections, the es- 
tablishment and appointment of committees, 
the procedure for their own amendment. 

(b) A section shall be governed by the con- 
stitution and/or bylaws of the division of which 
it is a part. It may adopt bylaws of its own pro- 
vided that they are not inconsistent with the 
Constitution and Bylaws of the Association or 
with those of the division. 


Article VII. Round Tables 


Sec. 1. The Council may establish round. 
tables under the following conditions: 

(a) The Council may authorize the organi- 
zation of a round table of any group of not less 
than 50 members of the Association who are 
interested in the same field of librarianship not 
within the scope of any division, upon petition. 
of such group. 

(b) The Council may discontinue a round 
table when in the opinion of the Council the 
usefulness of that round table has ceased. 

Sec. 2. No round table shall incur expense 
on behalf of the Association except as autho- 
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rized, nor shall any round table commit the As- 
sociation by any declaration of policy. 

Sec. 3. Round tables may charge annual 
dues, limit their membership, and may, subject 
to approval of the Publishing board, issue pub- 
lications. All round table funds are to be in the 
custody of the Executive Board, to be ac- 
counted for and disbursed by its designated of- 
ficer on authorization of the round table 
officers. 

Sec. 4. A round table may affiliate with itself 
regional, state, or local groups interested in the 
same field of library service or librarianship. 
Such groups may admit members who are not 
members of the round table or of the Associa- 
tion. 

Sec. 5. Any member of the Association may 
become a member of any round table by com- 
plying with the requirements for membership. 
No person may vote in any round table unless 
a member of the same. The members of each 
round table shall, at its final session of each an- 
nual conference, choose officers to serve until 
the close of the next annual conference. Only 
personal members shall have the right to hold 
office. 


Article УШ. Publishing Board 


Sec. 1. The Publishing Board shall consist of 
five members who are not employees of the As- 
sociation—two members from the Executive 
Board, the chairman of the Editorial Committee, 
and two members from the Association at 
large. The executive director of the Association 
shall serve as secretary to the Board without 
vote. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Board shall appoint 
all members of the Publishing Board and shall 
designate its chairman annually. Appointed 
members of the Board shall be appointed for 
terms of two years, and may be reappointed for 
a second and third but not a fourth consecutive 
term, but in no case shall a person serve for 
more than six consecutive years. Appointments 
shall be made in such a manner as to provide 
continuity in membership. 

Sec. 3. The Publishing Board membership 
year shall be the same as the conference year. 

Sec. 4. Any vacancy occurring on the 
Publishing Board shall be filled by appointment 
by the Executive Board until the expiration of 
the conference year in which the vacancy oc- 
curs, at which time appointment to fill out the 
unexpired term shall be made. 

Sec. 5. The Publishing Board shall establish 
publishing policies with the approval of the Ex- 
ecutive Board and with the benefit of counsel 
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from other bodies of the Association, shall ad- 
vise and assist all units of the Association in 
their publishing activities, and shall give coun- 
sel and guidance on the administration of the 
Publishing Department. It shall exercise over- 
sight over budget preparation, receive and re- 
view all budget requests, and present recom- 
mendations thereon to the appropriate units. It 
shall report annually on publishing activities to 
the Association, and shall control the use of the 
ALA imprint. 


Article ІХ. Committees 

Sec. 1. Advisory Committees. (a) There 
shall be a Committee on Appointments to be 
comprised of the presidents-elect of the divi- 
sions and the president-elect of the Association 
who shall serve as chairman to advise the pres- 
ident-elect of the Association on nominations 
for the Publishing Board appointments and for 
committee appointments. 

(b) There shall be a Committee on Program 
Evaluation and Budget, to be comprised of 
three members-at-large appointed by the presi- 
dent with the advice of the Executive Board for 
overlapping terms of three years each, the 
immediate past presidents of the divisions, the 
president, the president-elect, and the treasurer 
Of the Association, and the immediate past 
president of the Association who shall serve as 
chairman, to evaluate the programs of the As- 
sociation and to advise the Executive Board in 
the preparation of the annual budgets. 

Sec. 2. Standing Committees. 
shall be a Committee on Organization which 
shall recommend to the Council the establish- 
ment or discontinuance of divisions, round ta- 
bles, and committees, as the needs of the Asso- 
ciation may require. Such committee shall de- 
fine the functions of each division, round table, 
and committee subject to the approval of the 
Council. 

(b) The Council upon recommendation of 
the Committee on Organization, may establish 
other standing committees to consider matters 
of the Association that require continuity of at- 
tention by the members. The Committee on 
Organization shall recommend the name and 
size of each such committee. Unless otherwise 
recommended by the Committee on Organiza- 
tion and approved by the Council, members © 
standing committees shall be appointed for 


. terms of two years, and may be reappointed for 


а second and third but not a fourth consecutive 
term; but in no case shall a person serve on a 
committee for more than six consecutive years. 
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(a) There" 


Appointments shall be made in such manner as 
to provide continuity in membership. 

(c) Subcommittees of standing committees 
may be established by the committees in coop- 
eration with the divisions. When the functions 
of a subcommittee would fall within the scope 
of a single division, that division shall appoint 
the committee to carry them out and to serve 
as a subcommittee of the ALA committee; such 
subcommittee shall report to the appointing di- 
vision for information and to the parent com- 
mittee for action. When the functions would 
not fall within the scope of a single division, 
the subcommittee shall be appointed by and re- 
port to the parent committee. 

— (d) The standing committees shall include 
the following administration committees with 
functions and size to be determined by the 
Council: 


Constitution and Bylaws Committee 
Editorial Committee 

Membership Committee 
Subscription Books Committee 


(e) The standing committees shall include 
the following general committees with func- 
tions and size to be determined by the Council: 


Accreditation Committee 
Audiovisual Committee 
Awards Committee 
Intellectual Freedom Committee 
| International Relations Committee 
F^ Legislation Committee 


Sec. 3. Special Committees. (a) АП other 
committees authorized by the Council, and in- 
terim committees authorized by the Executive 
Board, shall be special committees. The life of 
a special committee shall be limited to two 
years unless the Council or the Executive 
Board, whichever has authorized such commit- 
tee, shall otherwise provide. The term of ap- 
pointment for members of a special committee 
shall end with the adjournment of the annual 
conference unless the Council or Executive 
Board, whichever has authorized such commit- 
tees, shall provide for a different or a longer 
term. Members of special committees whose 
terms expire shall be eligible for reappoint- 
ment, except for the members of the Nominat- 
ing Committees. Members of juries charged 
with making selections for awards shall be eli- 
gible for reappointment, but the number of 
members to be reappointed shall be limited to a 
minority in any single year. 

(b) The special committees shall include the 
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following administration committees with func- 
tions and size to be determined by the Council: 


Conference Program Committee 
Election Committee 
Nominating Committee 
Resolutions Committee 

Sec. 4. Interdivisional committees and other 
committees formed by two or more distinct 
units within the Association may be established 
as required by the groups concerned with notif- 
ication to the Committee on Organization. 

Sec. 5. Joint Committees. (a) The Council, 
on the recommendation of the Committee on 
Organization, may establish joint committees, 
either standing or special, with other organiza- 
tions when the functions of the proposed com- 
mittee cannot be appropiately delegated to a 
single division or ALA committee. 

(b) Joint Committees of the divisions or 
round tables with organizations outside the As- 
sociation may be established only with the ap- 
proval of the Council and upon the recommen- 
dation of the Committee on Organization. 

Sec. 6. The committee membership year 
shall be the same as the conference year. Not 
less than two weeks prior to the Midwinter 
Meeting the president-elect shall report to the 
Executive Board for the Committee on Ap- 
pointments. At a meeting prior to or during the 
Midwinter Meeting of the Council, the Execu- 
tive Board shall consider the nominations and 
make its decisions as to appointments. 

Sec. 7. (a) The Executive Board shall desig- 
nate the chairman of each committee annually. 

(b) Any vacancy occurring on a committee 
shall be filled by appointment by the Executive 


,Board until the expiration of the conference 


year in which the vacancy occurs, at which 
time appointment to fill out the unexpired term 
shall be made. : 

(c) Any member of a committee may be re- 
moved by a three-fourths vote of the Executive 
Board upon written recommendation of either 
the chairman of the committee, the chairman 
of the Committee on Appointments, the board 


of directors of a division, or the president of 


the Association. 

Sec. 8. Votes in the Executive Board, as well 
as in committees, may be taken by mail, pro- 
vided all members are canvassed simulta- 
neously. In case of dissent among the members, 
a second vote shall be taken after each member 
has been acquainted with the views of every 
other member. If on the second mail vote, 
more than one member disagrees with the 
views of the majority, the action shall fail. Each 
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committee shall have the authority to set a time 
limit within which the votes of its members 
shall be recorded, but if no such time limit is 
set, no vote shall be counted unless received 
within 30 days from the day the text of the 
matter voted upon was mailed properly ad- 
dressed to those coined to vote on the matter 
involved. 


Sec. 9. No committee shalli incur expense оп. 
behalf of the Association except as authorized, 


nor shall any committee commit the Associa- 
tion by any declaration of policy. 


Article X. Finances 
Sec. 1. Except for the publishing department 
and projects supported by grants to the Asso- 
ciation, annual estimates of income shall be 
based upon the actual income of the preceding 
year plus any unexpended balance remaining 


from the preceding year. In no case may ex- 


penditures be budgeted in excess of the es- 
tablished income arrived at in this manner ex- 
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cept for the publishing department and for 
projects supported by grants to the Association. 

Sec. 2. Ап audit of all accounts shall be 
made annually by a commercial auditor. 

Sec. 3. А report shall be made annually to 
the membership, by a duly authorized member: 
of the Executive Board, detailing receipts and 
expenditures, explaining the Association's fiscal 
status, and reporting on the audit. 


Aritcle XI. Notice by Mail 
Sec. 1. Publication of notices in the АГА 
Builetin shall be considered sufficient to fulfill 
the requirement of notice by mail. 


Article XII. Parliamentary Authority 
Sec. 1. Robert's Rules of Order (Revised); 4 
in the latest edition, shall govern the Associa- 
tion in all cases to which it can be applied and 
in which it is not inconsistent with the Consti- 
tution, the Bylaws, or special rules of order of 
the Association. 





ATLANTA'S 
2 STRONG 
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* THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 
* THE ATLANTA JOURNAL 


nial Offer. 





micRO PHOTO DIVISION 


1700 SHAW AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO 44112 
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Special Centennial Offer – Good thru 1968 


FREE, with an order for blocks of The Atlanta Constitution 
or The Atlanta Journal on microfilm.. 
microfilm of another important Atlanta newspaper. 
THE SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY, 1861-1865. 


Send right away for an order blank giving prices E 
blocks of. The Atlanta Constitution and The Atlanta Journal 
on microfilm, in order to take advange’ of the Centen- 


.the Civil War ше 


on microfilm from the 
first day of publication 
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CONTAINMENT 


CO-EXISTENCE 
INTERVENTION 


Six fiims that induce 
discussion on why the 
controversial aspects of U.S. 
Diplomacy have split the 
country into two camps make 
up this FI 16mm series. 


` Write ог caii John Fisher 


col'ect for previews or a 
copy of our new teachers 
resource guide. 
312—256-4730 


FILMS INCORPORATED 
1144 Wilmette Ave. 


~ Wilmette, Illinois 60091 
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THE DIAL PRESS * Books for Young Readers 


Maybe A Monster 


By MARTHA ALEXANDER; three- 
color pictures by the author. A 
small boy makes a trap to catch 
...а monster maybe? A refresh- 
ing, imaginative story. Ages 3-7. 
September, $3.50; $3.39* 


Terrible Troll 

By Mercer Maven; three-color 
pictures by the author. All the 
derring-do of medieval times 
comes to boisterous life in this 
story about a boy who wishes he 
lived a thousand years ago. Ages 
4-8. September. $3.50; $3.39* 


If 1 Had... 


By Mercer Mayen; three-color 
pictures by the author. Bullies 
can be a problem to a short boy 
who wears glasses. How this one 
copes is a tale that will delight 
young readers. Ages 4-8. Septem- 
ber. $2.95; $2.96* 


What The Good Man 
Does Is Always Right 


By Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN; full- 
color pictures by Rick ScHREITER. 
The artist has provided a rich 
new setting for Andersen's tale. 
All the warmth and exuberance 
of country life long ago is cap- 
tured in each magnificent paint- 
ing. Ages 4-9. October. $3.95; 
$3.69* 


The Story Of Taou 


By Rosert Vavna; full-color pho- 
"tographs by the author. The story 
of a beautiful island and the war- 
ring birds who inhabit it. A 
thought-provoking parable with 
magnificent photographs. Mr. 
Vavra did the highly-praised pho- 
tography for Michener's Iberia. 
Ages 4-9. October. $3.95; $3.69* 


Charles Darwin 

By Carta Greene; pictures by 
Davin Hopces. An easy-to-read 
yet highly informative biography 
of the great scientist. It will help 
young people to understand the 
fundamentals of natural history. 
Ages 8-12. October. $3.50; $3.39* 
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The Crack 


In The Wall 

& Other Terribly Weird Tales 
By Grorce Menpoza; pen-and- 
ink drawings by MERCER Mayer. 
There are shocks and funny sur- 
prises for the brave reader of 
these four stories, but those who 
dare will find it's been worth 
every shiver. Ages 7-11. Septem- 
ber. $3.95; $3.69* 







Of This World 
A Poet's Life in Poetry 
By RicHAnD Lewis; pho- 
tographs by  HELEN 
BurrFIELD. A truly 
remarkable biogra- 
phy of the Japanese 
poet Issa, one of the 
most famous of the hai- 
ku poets, told mostly. 
through his poems. AII 
ages. September. $4.50; 
$4.17* 


Goat Boy 
Of Brooklyn 


By Tuomas Faux; pictures by FER- 
MIN Rocxer. When his father is 
thrown into debtors’ prison, a 
13-year-old goatherd has to face 
the problems and responsibilities 
of the adult world. Ages 10-14. 
October. $3.95 


Illustration from 
A WART SNAKE IN A FIG TREE. 


To Be A Slave 


By Jurivs Lester; pictures by Том 
FEgriNGs. All the aspects of slav- 
ery in America are described in 
vivid and often painful detail by 
black men and women who had 
themselves been slaves. Ages 12 
and up. October. $3.95 


A Wart Snake 
In A Fig Tree 


By GroncE Menpoza; full-color 
pictures by ETIENNE DELESssERT: 
What would you do if, on the 
first day of Christmas, your true 
love gave you a wart snake in a 
fig tree? This is a droll parody of 
a well-known carol. All ages. Oc- 
tober. $3.95; $3.69* 


*Publisher's sug- 
gested price for Li- 
brary Edition and is 
not intended to con- 
trol the resale price 
thereof. 


750 Third Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
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‚ 1969 ALA Awards, 


Citations, and Scholarships 


American Library Association awards, cita- 
tions, and scholarships are presented for distin- 
guished service to the profession, publication, 
and study and research. Most of the 1969 
awards will be made during the Atiantic City 
Conference. ALA members are urged to rec- 
ommend candidates for the following awards. 


ARMED FORCES LIBRARIAN 
ACHIEVEMENT CITATION 

“An annual citation given to members of the 
Armed Forces Librarians Section, Public Li- 
brary Association, who have made a significant 
contribution to the development of armed 
forces library service and to organizations en- 
couraging an interest in libraries and reading. 

Nomination forms can be obtained from and 
returned to the jury chairman not later than 
Januarv 15, 1969. 

Chairman, MARY MATHIS, librarian, Techni- 
cal School, U.S, Army Artillery and Missile 
School, Fort Sill, OK 73503; CHRISTINE R. 
LAIN; DORIS LESTER; JOSEPHINE NEIL; JEAN- 
NETTE В. YATES. PLA staff liaison, ELEANOR 
FERGUSON. 


AHIL EXCEPTIONAL SERVICE AWARD 

citation given to a librarian by the Associa- 
tion of Hospital and Institution Libraries in 
recognition of exceptional service in the various 
fields included in AHIL: institution, medical, 
nursing school, and service to patients in hospi- 
tals. 

Deadline for nominations: ALA Midwinter 
Meeting, January 1969. 

Chairman, KATHERINE I, DUFFEY, head, De- 
posits Department, Chicago Public Library- 
Legler Branch, 115 S. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 
60624; ELEANOR L. RICKER; RAY L. TRAUTMAN; 
ADELIA Р. HUSTAIN. AHIL stai liaison, 
ELEANOR PHINNEY. 


MILDRED L. BATCHELDER AWARD 
An award, consisting of a citation, given to an 
merican publisher for a book considered to 
€ the most outstanding of those books origi- 
nally published in a foreign language in a for- 
eign country and subsequently published in the 
United States during the calendar year preced- 
ing the appointment of the Mildred L. Batch- 
elder Award Committee. The award will be 


made annually unless the committee is of the 
opinion no book of that particular year is wor- 
thy of the award. 

Selection will be made by the membership of 
the Children's Services Division from a slate of 
three to five books nominated by a Mildred L. 
Batchelder Award Committee appointed an- 
nually by the CSD president and consisting of 
five members. "Children's books" herein is to 
be interpreted as any trade book (including 
picture books) for children between and in- 
cluding the prenursery-age level and the eighth 
grade. ` 

Usual deadline for nominations, Membership 
Meeting of CSD at annual conference. Mem- 
bership ballots to be marked with Newbery- 
Caldecott ballots due early in January the fol- 
lowing year. Public announcement will be 
made in March, and award will be presented to 
publisher or his designee at the Membership 
Meeting of CSD during the annual conference 
by the president of CSD. : 

Mildred L. Batchelder Award Selection 
Committee (1969 Award): Chairman, HELEN 
S. CANFIELD, Hartford P.L. 500 Main St., Hart- 
ford, CT 06103; DOROTHY M. BRODERICK; LAU- 
RIE DUDLEY; MRS. SANDRA EVANKOVICH HAR- 
ROCKS; MRS. MARGUERITA ROETT. CSD staff 
liaison, RUTH W. TARBOX. 

Mildred І. Batchelder Award Selection 
Committee (1970 Award): Chairman, Mrs. 
JEANNE B. HARDENDORFF, Graduate L. School, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 12205; MRS. ETHEL 
HEINS; SALLY HELFMAN; JANET STROTHMAN; one 
to be appointed. - 


BETA PHI MU AWARD 
An annual award consisting of $50 and a cita- 
tion, administered by the Library Education 
Division, made to an individual for distin- 
guished service to education for librarianship. 
Deadline for nominations, April 1, 1969. 
Send nominations to the committee chairman. 
Chairman, GRACE P. SLOCUM, assistant direc- 
tor, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 400 Cathedral 
St., Baltimore 21201; IRVING LIEBERMAN; JESSE 
H. SHERA. LED staff liaison, AGNES REAGAN. 


RANDOLPH J. CALDECOTT AWARD 
The Randolph J. Caldecott Medal is given an- 
nually to the illustrator of a picture book 
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published in the U.S. in the preceding year. 
The recipient must be a citizen or resident of 
tbe U.S. The medal, designed by René Cham- 
bellan, was the gift of Frederic G. Melcher 
who originally suggested the award. Adminis- 
tered by the Children's Services Division. 

АП division members receive mail ballots for 
nomination of candidates. Final selection is 
made by the Newbery-Caldecott Awards Com- 
mittee during the ALA Midwinter Meeting. 
Announcement of the book to receive the 
medal is made in New York in March. Medal 
presented at the Newbery-Caldecott dinner dur- 
ing the ALA annual conference. 

Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee: 
Chairman, ISABELLA JINNETTE, Coordinator of 
Work with Children, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
400 Cathedral St, Baltimore 21201; MAR- 
GUERITE BAGSHAW; MRS. AUGUSTA BAKER; MRS. 
MABEL BOYD BELL; MAE BENNE; CHARLOTTE 
DAVIS; MRS MAE DURHAM; MRS. LUCIA ENGLE; 
VIRGINIA HEFFERNAN; PAUL HEINS; MRS. CARO- 
LYN HOROVITZ; ELIZABETH JOHNSON; HELEN 
KINSEY; MARY ELIZABETH LEDLIE; MRS. ELIZA- 
BETH Н. LOCKHART; JEAN A. MERRILL; MRS. MAR- 
GARET H. MILLER; MRS. ROSALIND MOSIER; MRS. 
PRISCILLA MOXOM; HARRIET QUIMBY; MRS. ZENA 
SUTHERLAND; NANCY TOY; ISABEL WILNER. CSD 
staff liaison, RUTH W. TARBOX. 


FRANCIS JOSEPH CAMPBELL CITATION 
An annual award consisting of a citation and 
medal presented to a person who has made an 
outstanding contribution to the advancement of 
library service for the blind. This contribution 
may take the form of an imaginative and con- 
structive program in a particular library; a rec- 
ognized contribution to the national library 
program for blind persons; creative participa- 
tion in library associations or blind organiza- 
tions which advance reading for the blind; a 
significant publication or writing in the field; 
imaginative contribution to library administra- 
tion, reference, circulation, selections, acquisi- 
tions, or technical services; or any activity of 
recognized importance. Donated by Round 
Table on Library Service to the Blind. 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 
1969. 

Chairman, ROBERT S. BRAY, chief, Division 
for the Blind and Physically Handicapped, Li- 
brary of Congress, Wasbington, D.C. 20542; 
Committee members to be appointed. Staff liai- 
son, ELEANOR PHINNEY. 


JOHN COTTON DANA PUBLICITY 
AWARDS 
An annual award consisting of a citation made 
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to libraries of all types submitting scrapbooks 
showing outstanding publicity during the pres- 
ent year. The awards are given by the Wilson 
Library Bulletin jointly with the Public Rela- 
tions Section of the ALA Library Administra- 
tion Division. 

Deadline for entries, April 1, 1969; for 
scrapbooks, April 14, 1969. Send entries and 
scrapbooks to the John Cotton Dana Publicity 
Awards Contest, c/o Wilson -Library Bulletin, 
950 University Ave., Bronx 10452. 

Chairman, SAMUEL L, SIMON, director, Long 
Beach Public Library, 111 W. Park Ave., Long 
Beach, NY 11561; COLONEL GEORGE V. FAGAN; 
JERRY E. HUNT; MRS. BETTY RICE; VIRGINIA M. 
SHEA. Staff liaison, MRS. RUTH FRAME. А 


CLARENCE DAY AWARD 


Ап annual award consisting of a $1000 citation 
and a contemporary print suitably engrossed 
made to a librarian or to another individual 
who has, through substantial published work 
such as a book, essay, or published lectures, 
promoted a love of books and reading, such 
work to have been published within the five 
calendar years preceding the presentation of 
the award. Donated by the Reference Book 
Section of the American Textbook Publishers 
Institute. Administered by ALA Awards Com- 
mittee. 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1969. 
Send five copies of nominations to the jury 
chairman. 

Chairman, RICE ESTES, librarian, The Library. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 11205; RALPH E. BLACK;* 
GRACE W. GILMAN; VERNA R. NISTENDIRK; HER- 
MAN L. TOTTEN. Staff liaison, MRS. JUDITH Р. 
KRUG. 


MELVIL DEWEY MEDAL 


An engraved medal and a citation presented 
annually to an individual or a group for recent 
creative professional achievement of a high 
order, particularly in those fields in which Mel- 
vil Dewey was actively interested, notably li- 
brary management, library training, cataloging 
and classification, and the tools and techniques 
of librarianship. Donated by Forest Press, Inc. 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1969. 
Send five copies of nominations to the jury 
chairman. Po 

Chairman, ALLEN B. VEANER, chief librati- 
an, Acquisitions Division, Stanford University 
Libraries, Stanford, CA 94305; WILLIAM S. 
BUDINGTON; CHARLES G. LAHOOD, JR.; RICHARD 
PFEFFERLE; MARIAN SANNER. Staff liaison, 
MRS. JUDITH F. KRUG. 
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E. P. DUTTON-JOHN MACRAE AWARD 
An annual scholarship of $1000 and a certifi- 
cate made to a librarian working with children 
or young adults in a public library, a school li- 
brary, or an institution library for informal or 
formal advanced study in. the field of library 
work for children and young people. Appli- 
cants must be graduates of an ALA accredited 
library school and must have had at least three 
years of successful experience in libraries serv- 
ing children, young people, or young adults. 
Donated by the E, P. Dutton Company. Admin- 
istered by ALA Awards Committee. 

Deadline for applications, March 1, 1969. 
Application blanks and instructions are avail- 
able from jury chairman. 

^^ RUTH M. HADLOW, coordinator, Work with 
Children, Cleveland Public Library, 325 Supe- 
rior Ave., 44114; THOMAS ALFORD; MAE BENNE; 
MRS. EUNICE G. MULLAN; MRS. FAITH T. MUR- 
DOCH. Staff liaison, MRS. JUDITH Р. KRUG. 


EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE AWARD 

An annual award of $500 made to an individ- 
ual or a group to aid or improve some particu- 
lar aspect of librarianship or library service on 
the basis of need in the profession or in the op- 
eration of professional library associations. Do- 
nated by Exhibits Round Table. 

Chairman, RICHARD N. DRYSDALE, Profes- 
sional Library Service, 2200 E. McFadden 
Ave., Santa Ana. CA 92705; members to be 

appointed. Staff liaison, C. J. HOY. 


GROLIER AWARD 

An annual ALA award consisting of an ap- 
propriate scroll or plaque plus $1000 made to a 
librarian in a community or in a school who 
has made an unusual contribution to the stimu- 
lation and guidance of reading by children and 
young people, The Executive Board in accept- 
ing the award recommended that the award be 
given for outstanding work with children and 
young people through high school age and that 
the award be given for continued service or in 
recognition of one particular contribution of 
lasting value. Donated by Grolier, Inc. 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1969. 

Send nominations with five copies of statement 
‘of achievement to the jury chairman. 

Chairman, ROBERT Е. DELZELL, director of 
personnel, University of Illinois Library, Ur- 
bana 61801; MRS. ETHEL MOORE; MRS. MARGUE- 
RITE M. MURRAY; HARRIET QUIMBY; FREDDY 
SCHADER. Staff liaison, MRS. JUDITH F. KRUG. 
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HAMMOND INCORPORATED 

LIBRARY AWARD 

An award of $500 and a citation made an- 
nually to a librarian who has effectively en- 
couraged the use of maps and atlases or pro- 
moted an interest in cartography. The award is 
to be presented only in those years when an ap- 
propriate recipient is found. Donated by Ham- 
mond Incorporated. Administered by ALA 
Awards Committee. 

Send nominations to the jury chairman by 
January 15, 1969. 

Chairman, WINFRED M. POOLE, librarian, 
Laboratory High School Library, University of 
Chicago; RUTH PEASLEE; RUSSELL SHANK; MRS. 
MARGARET TITUS; MARY L. WOODWORTH. Staff 
liaison, MRS: JUDITH F. KRUG, 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 
SCHOLARSHIP 


An annual scholarship of $1000 made to a 
worthy student to further his library education. 
It is made to a resident of the United States of 
America without regard to race, color, creed, 
or geographical origin. Donated by the Library 
Binding Institute. Administered by the Library 
Education Division. 

Information and application forms are avail- 
able from the jury chairman. Applications must 
be submitted by January 15, 1969. 

Chairman, FRANK SESSA, professor, Graduate 
School of Library and Information Science, 
University of Pittsburgh; ANTHONY GRECO; 
JEAN NELSON. LED staff liaison, AGNES REAGAN. 


JOSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT AWARD 


An award consisting of $1000, an engraved 
medal, and a special citation made annually to 
a librarian for distinguished service in the 
profession of librarianship, such service to in- 
clude outstanding participation in the activities 
of professional library associations, notable 
published professional writing, or other signifi- 
cant activity in behalf ої the profession and its 
aims. Donated by Joseph W. Lippincott. Ad- 
ministered by the ALA Awards Committee. 

Deadline for nominations: January 15, 1969. 

Chairman, THOMAS R. BUCKMAN, 'The Uni- 
versity Library, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IL 60201; маз. PHYLLIS I. DALTON; 
THE REVEREND JAMES J. KORTENDICK S.S.; 
KATHERINE L. O'BRIEN; CARLTON C. ROCHELL. 
Staff liaison, MRS. JUDITH F. KRUG. 


MARGARET MANN CITATION 
An annual citation, awarded by the Cataloging : 
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and Classification Section of the Resources and 
"Technical Services Division, made to a cataloger 
and/or classifier, not necessarily an American, 
for his outstanding professional achievement in 
the areas of cataloging and classification, either 
through publication of significant professional 
literature, participation in professional catalog- 
ing associations, introduction of new techniques 
of recognized importance, or outstanding work 
in the area of teaching within the past five 
years. 

Deadline for nominations, January 1, 1969. 
Send nominations with resume of achievement 
on which nomination is based to the committee 
chairman. : 

Chairman, MRS. ARLINE CUSTER, editor, Na- 
tional Union Catalog of Manuscripts Collection, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C., 20540; 
EDWIN B. COLBURN; F. BERNICE FIELD. RTSD 
staff liaison, MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL. 


FREDERIC G. MELCHER SCHOLARSHIP 
An annual $2000 scholarship established by the 
Children’s Services Division to assist young 
people who wish to enter the field of library 
work with children. It is awarded to a qualified 
candidate who has been accepted for admission 
in an ALA-accredited library school. 
Information and applications are available 
from the committee chairman. Completed ap- 
plications must be submitted by April 1, 1969. 
Chairman, SARAH L. KENNERLY, professor, 
Department of Library Service, North Texas 
State University, Denton 76203; MRS. MAE 
DURHAM (ex officio); JANE DARRAH; MRS. BAR- 
BARA S. MILLER; MRS. BARBARA ROLLOCK; ALICE 
К. STEVENS. CSD staff liaison, RUTH W. TARBOX. 


ISADORE GILBERT MUDGE CITATION 

A citation to be given at the annual conference 
of the ALA to a person who has made a distin- 
guished contribution to reference librarianship. 
This contribution may take the form of an 
imaginative and constructive program in a par- 
ticular library; the writing of a significant book 
or articles in the reference field; creative and 
inspirational teaching of reference service; or 
other noteworthy activities which stimulate 
reference librarians to more distinguished per- 
formance. Send nominations to the chairman by 
March 15, 1969. 

Chairman, WAYNE M. HARTWELL, librarian, 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 60611; MRS. RONALD J. PRES- 
TON; LOUIS SHORES; RSD staff liaison, RUTH M. 
WHITE. 
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JOHN NEWBERY MEDAL 

The John Newbery Medal is given annually to 
the author of the most distinguished contribu- 
tion to American literature for children 
published in the U.S. in the preceding year. 
The recipient must be a citizen or resident of 
the U.S. The award was proposed by Frederic 
G. Melcher, who contributed the medal de- 
signed by René Chambellan. Administered by 
the Children's Services Division. 

All division members receive mail ballots for 
nomination of candidates. Final selection is 
made by the Newbery-Caldecott Awards Com- 
mittee during the ALA Midwinter Meeting. 
Announcement of the book to receive the 
medal is made in New York in March. Medal rdi 
presented at the Newbery-Caldecott Awards 
dinner during the ALA annual conference. 

For committee list, see Caldecott Medal. 
CSD staff liaison, RUTH W. TARBOX. 


EUNICE ROCKWELL OBERLY 
MEMORIAL AWARD 
A biennial award given in odd-numbered years, 
consisting of a citation and a cash award of the 
income of the Oberly Memorial Fund, made to 
the American citizen who compiles the best 
bibliography in the field of agriculture or one of 
the related sciences in the two-year period 
preceding the year in which the award is made. 
Made possible by a fund established by col- 
leagues in memory of Eunice Rockwell Oberly. 
Administered by ACRL Agriculture and Bio- 
logical Sciences Subsection. ~< 
Deadline for nominations, March 15, 1969. 
Send nominations to the committee chairman. 
Chairman, FLEMING BENNETT, Hume Li- 
brary, University of Florida, Gainesville 32601; 
MILDRED BENTON; CINDY WOODRUFF; other 
members to be appointed. Staff liaison to be 
appointed. 


ESTHER J. PIERCY AWARD 

An award, established in 1968, in the form of a 
citation given to recognize the contribution to 
librarianship in the field of the technical ser- 
vices by younger members of the profession. 
The recipient will be a librarian with not more 
than ten years of professional experience who 
has shown outstanding promise for continuing 
contributions and leadership in any of the fieldg_ 
comprising technical services by such means as 
1) leadership in professional associations at 
local, state, regional, or national levels; 2) 
contributions to the development, application, 
or utilization of new or improved methods, 
techniques, and routines; 3) a significant con- 
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tribution to professional literature; 4) conduct 
of studies or research in the technical services. 
The award shall be given to an individual each 
year in which the jury believes there to be a 
qualified recipient. Administered by the Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division. 

Deadline for nomination of candidates: Jan- 
uary 13, 1969. 

Chairman, MRS. RUTH F. CARNOVSKY, associ- 
ate professor and dean, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, 1116 E. 59th 
St.; committee members to be appointed. RTSD 
staff liaison, MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL. 


HERBERT PUTNAM HONOR FUND 

An award of $500 presented at intervals as a 
grant-in-aid to an American librarian of out- 
standing ability for travel, writing, or other use 
that might improve his or her service to the li- 
brary profession or to society. 

The АГА Awards Committee serves as jury 
for this award. Nominations may be sent to 
SPENCER G. SHAW, ALA Awards Committee, 
Nassau Library System, Lower Concourse, 
Roosevelt Field, Garden City, NY 11530; ROB- 
ERT F. DELZELL; RICE ESTES; SISTER MARY 
GIROLOMA, O.P., CARLTON C. ROCHELL; MARIAN 
SANNER; MRS. VIRGINIA G. YOUNG. Staff liaison, 
MRS. JUDITH F. KRUG, 


Pron 


SCARECROW PRESS AWARD FOR 
LIBRARY LITERATURE 
An award of $500 and a citation made to an 
рате librarian to recognize an cutstanding 
/ contribution to library literature issued during 
the calendar year preceding the presentation. 
Donated by the Scarecrow Press. Administered 
by ALA Awards Committee. 
Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1969. 
Send nominations to the jury chairman. 
Chairman, MRS. VIRGINIA G. YOUNG, Missouri 
State Library, State Office Building, Jefferson 
City 65102; ROBERT 5. BRAY; ELOISE О. EBERT; 
WILLIAM ESHELMAN; ERVIN J. GAINES; DOROTHY 
A. MCGINNISS. Staff liaison, MRS. JUDITH F. KRUG. 


DISTINGUISHED LIBRARY SERVICE 
AWARD FOR SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
An annual citation, administered by the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians, presented 
to a person directly responsible for a school or 
"group of schools who has made a unique and 
sustained contribution toward furthering the 
role of the library and its development in ele- 
mentary and/or secondary education. As many 
as three meritorious school administrators may 
be cited each year. 
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Deadline for nominations was November 1, 
1968. 

Chairman, LUCILE HATCH, AASL Committee 
on Education Citations, associate professor, 
School of Librarianship, University of Denver. 
Other members to be appointed. AASL staff 
liaison, LU OUIDA VINSON. 


TRUSTEES CITATION 


A citation administered by the American Li- 
brary Trustee Association made to each of two 
outstanding trustees in actual service during 
part of the calendar year preceding the presen- 
tation for their distinguished service to library 
development whether on the local, state, or na- 
tional level. 

Deadline for nominations: January 15, 1969. 

Chairman, ROBERT M. HAMMOND, 4136 E. 
Speedway, Tucson 85716; MRS. SUSANNA ALEX- 
ANDER; MRS. BENJAMIN SAKS; MRS. DOROTHY 
SMUCKER. ALTA staff liaison, to be appointed. 


LAURA INGALLS WILDER MEDAL 


А medal, designed by Garth Williams, made to 
an author or illustrator whose books published 
in the United States have over a period of time 
made a substantial and lasting contribution to 
literature for children. Award is made every 
five years, beginning in 1960. Administered by 
the Children's Services Division. 

Deadline for nominations: June 1, 1969. 

Chairman, MRS. WINNIFRED M. CROSSLEY, 
children's specialist, Consultant Division, Mich- 
igan State Library, 735 E. Michigan Ave., Lans- 
ing 48913; FRANCES ELROD; MRS. JEAN F. KOCK- 
INOS; VIRGINIA MCJENKIN; ALICE Н. RUF. CSD 
staff liaison, RUTH W. TARBOX. 


HALSEY W. WILSON LIBRARY 
RECRUITMENT AWARD 


An annual award consisting of $1000 to be : 
given to any local, state, or regional library as- 
sociation, any library school, or any other ap- 
propriate group concerned with recruitment to 
the profession. (To be eligible, a state or 
regional library association must be a chapter of 
ALA.) There may be direct application or 
nomination for the award. The award will be 
made for the development of a sustained pro- 
gram of recruitment for librarianship and will 
be based on total continuing program, not lim- 
ited to one year's activity. The criteria upon 
which selection will be based are: definition of 
goals; appropriateness and value to the library 
needs of an area in which the program is con- 
ducted; number of individuals entering library 
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School or library employment; number and 
kind of individuals or groups reached; or other 
demonstrable results. The money comprising 
the award will be used for the continuation and 
further development of a recruitment program. 
Donated by H. W. Wilson Co. Administered by 
ALA. Awards Committee. : 

Deadline for nominations, January 1969. 
Send five copies of the nominations to the jury 
chairman. 

Chairman, JESSIE C. SMITH, head librarian, 
Fisk University Library, Nashville 8, TN; ром- 
ALD H. HUNT; ROBERT E. LEE; DONALD E. WRIGHT; 
MRS. JULIA RUSSELL. Staff liaison, MRS. JUDITH 
F. KRUG. 


H. W. WILSON LIBRARY 
PERIODICAL AWARD 


. To.be given annually to a periodical published 
by a local, state, or regional library, library 
group, or library association in the United 
States or Canada which has made an outstand- 
ing contribution to librarianship. (This excludes 
publications of ALA, CLA, and their divi- 
sions.) All issues for the calendar year prior to 
the presentation of the award will be judged on 
the basis of sustained excellence in both con- 
tent and format, with consideration being given 
` to purpose and budget. The award shall be pre- 
sented only in those years when a periodical 
meriting such recognition is submitted for the 
award. Donated by the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. Administered by ALA Awards Commit- 
tee. 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1969. 
Send nominations to the jury chairman. 
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Chairman, BEN C. BOWMAN, librarian, Hunter 
College Library, 695 Park Ave., New York; 
MRS. SARA JANE BELL; HERBERT GOLDHOR. Staff 
liaison, MRS. JUDITH F. KRUG. 


J. MORRIS JONES-WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA-ALA GOALS AWARD 


(under the jurisdiction of the 
Executive Board) 


This is an annual grant of $25,000 made by n 


‚ the Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, 


Inc. to encourage and advance the development 
of public and/or school library service and li- 
brarianship through recognition and support of 4 
programs which implement Goals for Action 
adopted by the Council of the ALA. 

Applications for grants under the award will 
be judged first by a subcommittee of the Pro- 
gram Evaluation and Budget Committee (ALA). 
Pebco will make its recommendations to the 
Executive Board which will determine tbe final 
program or programs to receive the award. 

АП applications for grants must be submitted 
to the executive director of ALA no later than 
two weeks following the close of the 1969 Mid- 
winter Meeting. The programs selected will be 
announced at annual conference. 

Units of the Association eligible for grants 
under the award are: ALA committees, ALA 
joint committees, ALA divisions, ALA round 
tables, and ALA chapters. Applications for 
grants from units within a division must be ар 
proved by the governing board of the division. 
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HEROES, GODS AND MONSTERS 
OF THE GREEK MYTHS 


From the first utterance, your students will be caught-up in these magnificent tales 
about the fabulous heroes, gods and monsters of the Greek myths...a delightful 
adaptation for young listeners by Bernard Evslin.. . . all brought to blazing life with the 
charm, excitement and humor that could only come from performers like Richard Kiley 
and Julie Harris. : us 


Complete with a comprehensive study guide, this collection is no less than a “must” 
for all secondary English, Social Studies, World History and Science classes. Your 
students will sit at the edge of their seats as they gain new insight into the world of 
ancient Greece...and today's world. 


Complete collection of six recordings, $35.70. Order from your A-V dealer пом... апа 
look forward to a new kind of listening experience. 


Volume | (SA 989) Volume IV (SA 1002) 
The Gods (part 1): Zeus, Hera, Hades, Demeter, Тһе Stories of Theseus and Pandora. 
Birth of the Twins, Athene, Poseidon, Hephaestus, ^ volume V (SA 1003) 


Aphrodite. The Stories of Arion, Orpheus and Atalanta. 
Volume II (SA 1000) Volume VI (SA 1004) 

The Gods (part 1): Apollo, Sons of Apollo, Aretemis, түе Stories of Prometheus and Daedalus; Eros 
Aphrodite. The Story of Phaethon. and Psyche. 

Volume III (SA 100  p————————-——————-—-——-—---— 


The Story of Perseus; Narcissus and Echo. 5 Spoken Arts, Inc. ALA-11 

I 59 Locust Avenue, New Rochelle, N.Y. 10801 
Write for complete catalog [1 Please send 6-record set, "Heroes, Gods and Monsters 
of the Greek Myths" @ $35.70. 


Available for purchase under NDEA and ESEA 
| PAGARE идер d Г] Please send complete Spoken Arts Catalog. 

















58 Locust Avenue Address 
4 
| [3 "A New Rochelle, М.Ү. 10801 city —— O OoOo ü State адр 





1 
Se] spoken arts | = 
i 
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Book Distribution 


Bro-Dart supplies books of all publishers for every reading level along with varying degrees of processing. 


Leased Books 


With Bro-Dart's MacNaughton Plan of leased recreational reading, libraries can contract for new titles—at 
times of peak demand—and excess copies can be returned when the demand diminishes. 


New and Current CE 
An Expansion of the Books- for- Publication -Date Shelving Program. 


Provides new popular fiction and non-fiction by publication date. Also makes available a continually up- 
dated index of books featured during the five previous months for libraries wishing to wait for revisions 
or to promptly acquire new books they may have missed. 


Books-Coming-into-Print 
A computer-operated advance notification and acquisition program—allows your library to profile its needs 
in specific disciplines. Gives you notification, approval or automatic shipment of books and continuations. / 


Used Books 


Through its Tartan service Bro-Dart provides current used books returned in its leased book program in 
excellent condition. Jacketed in Plasti-Kleer book jacket covers, they are available at prices up to 90% 
off list. 


Cataloging and Processing 


Bro-Dart's Alanar Book Prócessing Center has cataloged and processed more than 12 million books for 
over 10 thousand libraries. The service is available on either a temporary or long term basis. 


Cards with Books 


Eliminates delay in securing Library of Congress catalog cards and the high cost of subsequent matching 
with books. 


Circulation Control Systems 


Economical solutions for all circulation control problems from simple hand-charging to systems requiring 
computer input. 


Audio Visual | | d 


Selected by art experts, Bro-Dart provides cataloged and processed color prints of famous paintings. Avail-" 
able framed or unframed. Each print has an authoritative, illustrated commentary mounted on its back. 
Also, "lendable'' film strip projectors; rear projection screens; storage equipment; much, much more. 


Book Catalog 


Bro-Dart's extensive, existing computer programming saves libraries the heavy investment of preparing 
their own individual programs. Unique, practical updating system. 


Library Furniture 
Bro-Dart manufactures and supplies complete ranges of library furniture in styles to complement any 
budget and decor. 


Library Supplies 
Every kind of supply imaginable for efficient library management to help a librarian acquire, catalog, 
process, shelve, circulate, and repair books and periodicals. 


56 Earl Street, Newark, New Jersey 07114 
Newark ж Williamsport * Los Angeles * Brantford, Ontario 


For more information write Dept. ALA-11d. 
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ALA Nominating Committee Report 





The ALA Nominating Committee submits 
the following slate of candidates for the 1969 
election of the American Library Association 
in accordance with Bylaw Article Ш and Arti- 
cle IV, Section 2(e) and (f). The committee 
wishes to express its appreciation to the nomi- 
nees for allowing their names to appear on the 
ballot and to the members of the Association 
who assisted the committee with recommenda- 
tions of candidates. 

The attention of the membership is called to 

Article III, Section 2(b) of the Bylaws, which 
reads as follows: 


At the Midwinter Meeting, any member of the 
Council may present a petition signed by not 
fewer than -ten Councilors proposing additional 
nominations. In case nominations for more than 
two candidates for any office are made by the 
committee and by the petitioners, the Council 
Shall take a written ballot on the names pre- 


sented. The two names receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes for any office shall be the official 
candidates placed on the official ballot. 


The attention of the membership is further 
called to Article III, Section 3(b) of the By- 
laws, which reads as follows: 


The ALA Nominating Committee shall also in- 
clude on the official ballot other nominations filed 
with the Executive Director "by petition of any 100 
members of the Association at least three months 
before the annual conference, provided written 
consent of these nominees;shall have been filed 
with the Executive Director of the Association. 


ALA. Nominating Committee 
CAROLYN CRAWFORD 

JOHN P. {MCDONALD 

MISS JOHNNIE GIVENS 
HAROLD GOLDSTEIN 

JOSEPH Р. SHUBERT, chairman 


1 


NOMINATIONS 


President-elect 


in accordance with Article III, Section 1(c) and 
Section 5 of the Bylaws, two nominations are 
presented for the office of president-elect, one 
of whom shall serve as second vice-president: 


^| MRS. LILLIAN M. BRADSHAW, director, Dallas 
Public Library. 

HOYT R. GALVIN, librarian, Public Library of 

Charlotte and Mecklenburg County, NC. 


Council 

One person to be elected to serve the remaining 
portion of the term held by ROBERT MCCLARREN; 
term ends in 1970: 


MARY RADMACHER, chief librarian, Skokie 
Public Library, Skokie, IL. 

HELEN A. YOUNG, director, Hennepin County 
Library, Minneapolis. 


One person to be elected from each bracket of 
two candidates for the term 1969—1973: 


HUGH C. ATKINSON, assistant director for pub- 
lic service, Ohio State University Libraries, 
Columbus. 

ROBERT WEDGEWORTH, assistant, chief order 
librarian, Brown University Library, Prov- 
idence, RI. 


H. WILLIAM. AXFORD, director of library ser- 
vices, Florida Atlantic University, Boca 
Raton. 

RICHARD M. DOUGHERTY; associate director of 
libraries, University of Colorado Libraries, 


Boulder. 
| 
RICHARD W. BOSS, associate director, Univer- 


sity of Utah Libraries, Salt Lake City. 
ALLEN B. VEANER, assistant director, Stan- 
ford University Libraries, Stanford, CA. 


JACK W. BRYANT, librarian, Worcester Public 
Library and Central Massachusetts Re- 
gional Library System, Worcester, MA. 

LOWELL A. MARTIN, vice-president and edi- 
torial director, Grolier Inc., 575 Lexington 
Ave., New York. | 


ROBERT S. BURGESS, professor, Department of 
Librarianship, State ų University of New 
York at Albany. 

FRANK В. SESSA, professor, Graduate School 
of Library Science, | University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


PAT CARNEY, assistant | base librarian, Base 
L. Bldg. 1122, Camp Pendleton, CA. 

ORIN M. MOYER, librariàn, Scientific and En- 
gineering Branch, Rocket Propulsion Lab- 
oratory, Edwards AFB, CA. 
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RICHARD E. CHAPIN, director of libraries, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing. 

Н. VAIL DEALE, director of libraries, Beloit 
College Libraries, Beloit, WI. 


DOROTHY M. DRAKE, chief librarian and pro- 
fessor, Scripps College Library, Claremont, 
CA. 


JAMES F. HOLLY, librarian and associate pro- 
fessor, Macalester College Library, St. 
Paul. 


olis Public Library, 300 Nicollet Mall. 
JANE 8.-MCCLURE, director, Free Public Li- 
brary, Summit, NJ. 


| MARY L. DYAR, associate director, Minneap- 


RAYMOND G. ERBES, head librarian, Reavis 
High School, Oak Lawn, IL. 
{ ALICE HILD, media specialist, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Capitol Bldg., Chey- 
| enne, WY. 


MRS. ELIZABETH T. FAST, director of library 
services, Groton Public Schools, Groton, 

1 СТ. 

MILDRED P. FRARY, director, library services, 
Los Angeles City School Districts, Instruc- 
tional Materials Center. 


{ JANE О. FLENER, assistant director, Indiana 

University Libraries, Bloomington. 

| MRS. JESSIE CARNEY SMITH, university li- 
brarian, Fisk University, Nashville, TN. 





JOHN C. FRANTZ, director, Brooklyn Public 
Library. 

| JOHN G. LORENZ, deputy librarian, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


THOMAS J. GALVIN, director of students, 
School of Library Science, Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston. 
| THOMAS P. SLAVENS, assistant professor, de- 
partment of Library Science, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


SISTER M. GIROLAMA, O.P., (Sister Lauretta 
McCusker) director, Department of Li- 
brary Science, Rosary College, River 
Forest, IL. 

MRS. VIRGINIA LACY JONES, dean, School of 
Library Science, Atlanta University, At- 
lanta. 


EARL С. GRAHAM, chief librarian, National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
2023 W. Ogden Ave., Chicago. 

MARGARET M. KINNEY, chief librarian, Vet- 

erans Administration Hospital, 130 W. 

Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx. | 
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CARL W. HINTZ, university librarian, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Eugene. 

ROBERT K. JOHNSON, university librarian, 
University of Arizona, Tucson. 


RAYMOND P. HOLDEN, trustee, Richards Free 
Library, Whippoorwill Hill, Box 328, 
Newport, NH. 

MRS. DOROTHY E. ROSEN, trustee, P.O. Box 
1056, Santa Fe, NM. 


ANNE E. KINCAID, principal librarian, San 
Francisco Public Library. 

MRS. MADELINE E. PAETRO, supervisor, li- 
brary services, Dade County Board of 
Public Instruction, Miami. 


MICHAEL J. MADDEN, director, Schaumberg , 
Township Public Library, Schaumberg, 
IL. 

RICHARD B. MOSES, field director, High John 
Library Project, and lecturer, School of 
Library and Information Services, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park. 


CHARLES O'HALLORAN, State librarian, Mis- 
souri State Library, Jefferson City. 

MARION L. SIMMONS, assistant executive di- 
rector, New York Metropolitan Reference 
and Research Library Agency, Inc., 11 W. 
40th St., New York. 


ANNE PELLOWSKI, director-librarian, Infor- 
mation Center on Children’s- Cultures 
U.S. Committee for Unicef, 331 E. 38th 
St., New York. 

SPENCER G. SHAW, Children’s Services Con- 
sultant, The Nassau Library System, Саг, 
den City, NY. 


EVELYN PETERS, supervisor, Library Services, 
New Orleans Public Schools. 

KENNETH TAYLOR, assistant curriculum direc- 
tor instructional materials, public schools, 
Madison, WI. : 


ERNEST SIEGEL, director, Rufus B. von 
Kleinsmid Central Library, Los Angeles 
Public Library. 

DONALD E. WRIGHT, librarian, Evanston Pub- 
lic Library, IL. 
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BACKING 


LAMINATING 


TRANSPARENCIES 


DRY MOUNT WITH SEAL MT5 OR FOTOFLAT 


The rubber-based adhesive coatings on Seal MT5 and 
Fotoflat are evenly distributed by electric eye equip- 
ment; your assurance of the perfect end result — a 
smooth, lasting bond. Only Seal offers MT5 for general 
mounting purposes; low temperature Fotoflat for remov- 
able work, color prints, porous surfaces and acetates. 


LAMINATE WITH SEAL-LAMIN 


Protect prints, lithos, paintings, maps, menus and other 
pliable and rigid materials with Mylar-based Seal-Lam- 
in laminating film; lustrous or matte finish. Waterproof, 
smearproof, Use it with opaque projectors; matte elim- 
inates light bounce-back. Wipe off grease pencil marks. 
laminate flowers, butterzly wings, leaves. TV, study, 
decor, industrial, library, hospital and other uses. 


CLOTH BACK — HINGE WITH CHARTEX 


Chartex dry backing cloth with heat sealing adhesive 
on one side of high quality cotton adds substance, 
strength and protection acainst tearing and wear to fiat 
and rolled materials without sacrificing pliability. Flats 
stay flat; rolled sections do not tear. Hinge acetates and 
papers. For double protection, laminate one side with 
Seal-Lamin; then cloth back other with Chartex. 


TRANSPARENCIES WITH TRANSPARA-FILM 


Easy, inexpensive, exciting! Opaque work becomes 
transparent in minutes with a Seal COMpress 101 and 
Transpara-film Render any clay-coated printed matter 
(popular magazines for example) into a transparency 
for overheads, slides, light boxes. Use for training pro- 
grams, sales meetings, point-of-sale advertising pieces 
and hobbies. 


DRY MOUNTING AND LAMINATING PRESSES — MTS — FOTOFLAT — CHARTEX — SEAL-LAMIN — TRANSPARA-FILM 


COM press 101 


DRY MOUNTING - LAMINATING PRESS 








SEAL COMpress 101. Condensed model 
for economy. Accommodates materials 
12" x 15" in ene prin larger 
materials — 24^ 


length in sections, 115У- АС; 
220V-AC available. Built- $1 55. 
in outlet for tacking iron, FOB DERBY 


SEAL 


INCORPORATED 


Other Seal presses 
from platen size 81⁄2” 
x 11V2" to 26" x 32". 
For full particulars 
and FREE copy of 
Better Mounting man- 
vel write Seal, in- 
corporated Dept. PB, 
Derby, Conn. 06418. 





DERBY, CONN. 
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Catalogue Systématique de la Section AFRIQUE 
(Africa Section of the Classified Catalog) 
Bibliothèque du Musée de l'Homme 
The Library of the Musée de l'Homme consists of approximately 180,000 volumes and 3,500 
petiodical titles, of which 1,000 are current. The Africa section of the Classified Catalog, 
ia approximately 8,000 works and pamphlets, contains approximately 15,000 index 
cards. 
The Library of Congress system of classification is used, and was adapted (with its approval) 
to ethnology, the special field of the Library of the Musée de l'Homme. 
Estimated 23,900 cards, 2 volumes 
Prepublication price: $80.00; after July 31, 1969: $100.00 


Catalog of the FOREIGN RELATIONS Library 
The Council on Foreign Relations, Inc., New York | h 


The collection, approximately 55,000 volumes, consists of the following: documents of inter- 
national organizations, including those of such organizations as the Council of Europe, the 
European Communities, the International Court, the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, the Nordic Council, and many others, all fully cataloged; government docu- 
ments, especially United States, including treaties and hearings involving the conduct of 
international relations; books and pamphlets, both trade and institutional, in all western 
European languages. The catalog is in dictionary form—author, subject and title (on a limited 
basis). Estimated 153,000 cards, 9 volumes 

Prepublication price: $475.00; after April 30, 1969: $590.00 


Catalogue of the Library of the 
BOSTON ATHENAEUM, 1807-1871 
The Boston Athenaeum was founded in 1807. At mid-century, when Charles Coffin Jewett 
made the first survey of United States libraries, only five institutions reached a total of 50,000 
volumes each. These were, in order of size, Harvard University, the Philadelphia Library 
Company, Yale College, the Boston Athenaeum, and the Library of Congress. Consequently 
this catalogue, begun when William F. Poole became Librarian in 1856, has more than 
little interest as a document їп American intellectual history. The work is a valuable seco 
of the books assembled during the first sixty-five years of the library's existence. 
Estimated 190,000 entries, 5 volumes 
Prepublication price: $125.00; after April 30, 1969: $155.00 


AUTHOR-TITLE and SUBJECT CATALOGS 

of the Library of The New York Academy of Medicine 
At the end of 1967, fully cataloged items in the Library of the New York Academy of 
Medicine included 365,000 bound volumes and 165,000 pamphlets, as well as portraits and 
other non-book materials. Included also are the cards for thousands of foreign medical theses 
and several thousand bound volumes which have been sent to the Medical Library Center of 
New York. The catalogs contain an extraordinary amount of additional information in 


analytics. ў 

Author-Title Catalog E Estimated 770,000 cards, 43 volumes 
Prepublication price: $2360.00; after July 31, 1969: $2950.00 

Subject Catalog Estimated 610,000 cards, 54 volumes 


Prepublication price: $1880.00; after July 31, 1969: $2400.09 


10% additional charge on orders outside the U.S, 
Descriptive material on these titles and a complete catalog of publications are available on request. 


G. K. HALL 8 СО. 70 Lincoln Stree, Boston, Massachusetts 02111 
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Accredited Library Schools 





(As of August 1968) 


Northeast 


Catholic University of America, 
^ Department of Library Science, 
Washington, D.C. 20017 
Rev. James J. Kortendick, Head 
*Columbia University, 
School of Library Service, 
New York, New York 10027 
Jack Dalton, Dean 
Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Graduate School of Library Science, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104 
Guy Garrison, Dean 
University of Maryland, 


School of Library and Information Services, 


College Park, Maryland 20742 
Paul Wasserman, Dean 

State University of New York, Albany, 
School of Library Science, 
Albany, New York 12203 

ў John Ј. Farley, Dean 

State University of New York, College at Geneseo, 
School of Library Science, 
Geneseo, New York 14454 
Bohdan S. Wynar, Dean 

"University of Pittsburgh, 
Graduate School of Library and Information 
Sciences, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213 
Harold Lancour, Dean 

Pratt Institute, 
Graduate Library School, 
Brooklyn, New York 11205 
Nasser Sharify, Dean 

*Rutgers University, 
Graduate School of Library Service, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 08903 
Neal Harlow, Dean 

Simmons College, 

+- School of Library Science, 
Boston, Massachusetts 02115 
Kenneth R. Shaffer, Director 

Syracuse University, 
School of Library Science, 
Syracuse, New York 13210 
Roger C. Greer, Dean 


Southeast 


Atlanta University, 

School of Library Service, 

Atlanta, Georgia 30314 

Mrs. Virginia Lacy Jones, Dean 
Emory University, 

Division of Librarianship, 

Atlanta, Georgia 30322 

A. Venable Lawson, Director 
*Florida State University, 

School of Library Science, 

Tallahassee, Florida 32306 

Harold Goldstein, Dean 
University of Kentucky, 

Department of Library Science, 

Lexington, Kentucky 40506 

Lawrence A. Allen, Chairman 
Louisiana State University, 

Library School, 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70803 

Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton, Director 
University of North Carolina, 

School of Library Science, 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514 

Walter A. Sedelow, Jr., Dean 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 

Peabody Library School, 

Nashville, Tennessee 37203 

Edwin S. Gleaves, Director 


Midwest 


*Case Western Reserve University, 
School of Library Science, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44106 
Jesse H. Shera, Dean 

*University of Chicago, 
Graduate Library School, 
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Chicago, Illinois 60637 
Don R. Swanson, Dean 
*University of Illinois, 
Graduate School of Library Science, 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 
Herbert Goldhor, Director 
*Indiana University, 
Graduate Library School, 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401 
Bernard M. Fry, Dean 
Kansas State Teachers College, 
Department of Librarianship, 
Emporia, Kansas 66801 
Robert Lee, Director 
Kent State University, 
School of Library Science, 
Kent, Ohio 44240 
Guy A. Marco, Dean 
*University of Michigan, 
Department of Library Science, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 
Russell Б. Bidlack, Acting Chairman 
University of Minnesota, 
Library School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 
David K. Berninghausen, Director 
Rosary College, 
Department of Library Science, 
River Forest, Illinois 60305 
Sister M. Girolama McCusker, O.P., 
. Director 
Wayne State University, 
Department of Library Science, 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 
Robert E. Booth, Chairman 
Western Michigan University, 
Department of Librarianship, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 49001 
Jean Lowrie, Head 
*University of Wisconsin, 
Library School, aac 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 
Jack A. Clarke, Acting Director 


Southwest 


North Texas State University, 
Department of Library Service, 
Denton, Texas 76203 
C. G. Sparks, Director 

University of Oklahoma, 

School of Library Science, 
Norman, Oklahoma 73069 
Frank J. Bertalan, Director 

University of Texas, 

Graduate School of Library Science, 
Austin, Texas 78712 
Stanley McElderry, Dean 
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Texas Woman’s University, 
School of Library Science, 
Denton, Texas 76204 
D. Genevieve Dixon, Director 


West 


*University of California, 
School of Librarianship, 
Berkeley, California 94720 
Raynard C. Swank, Dean 
University of California, Los Angeles, 
Graduate School of Library Service, 
Los Angeles, California 90024 
Andrew H. Horn, Dean A 
University of Denver, 
Graduate School of Librarianship, 
Denver, Colorado 80210 
Mrs. Margaret Knox Goggin, Dean 
University of Hawaii, 
Graduate School of Library Studies, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 
Robert D. Stevens, Dean 
University of Oregon, 
School of Librarianship, 
Eugene, Oregon 97403 
LeRoy Charles Merritt, Dean 
"University of Southern California, 
School of Library Science, University Park, 
Los Angeles, California 90007 
Martha Boaz, Dean | 
University of Washington, 
School of Librarianship, ~ 
Seattle, Washington 98105 : 
Irving Lieberman, Director 


Canada 


**University of British Columbia, 
School of Librarianship, 
Vancouver 8, B.C. 
Samuel Rothstein, Director 
McGill University, 
Graduate School of Library Science, 
Montreal 25, Quebec 
Virginia E. Murray, Director 
**University of Toronto, 
School of Library Science, —— 
Toronto 5, Ontario 
Brian Land, Director 


* Offers program for doctoral degree. 
** Basic program at the fifth-year level leads 
to the professional bachelor's degree. 
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The master catalogue 
of fine art reproductions 


"This is the one indispensable reference volume to 
the world's most comprehensive collection of fine 
art reproductions and an invaluable aid in the 
selection of the highest quality reproductions for 
schools, colleges, libraries and art and commu- 
nity centers (or for library art collections). 


First issued in color in 1950 and now in its eighth 
and largest edition, FINE ART REPRODUC- 
TIONS is a completely revised catalogue con- 
taining. full-color illustrations of the entire col- 
lection of art reproductions published by the 
New York Graphic Society—including 200 ге- 
cently added to the collection. 


Within the covers of FINE ART REPRODUC- 
TIONS, more than 1,200 good-sized illustrations 
in full color offer an extensive pictorial history of 
painting through the ages. A full-color chrono- 


logical chart folds out to reveal graphically the } 


complete history of painting. Each reproduction 
is annotated with the name, nationality and dates 
of the artist, name and date of the work, the lo- 
cation of the original, the dimensions and list 
price of the available print and, in addition, 350 


biographical essays summarize the lives and * 


careers of the major artists represented. The cata- 
logue is thoroughly cross-indexed Бу artist, title 
and subject matter. For the first time, this beau- 
tiful book has a durable, colorful, plasticized 
cloth cover. 


How To Obtain Your Free Copy 


Regularly priced at $25.00, FINE ART REPRO- 
DUCTIONS is sold to librarians and educators 
for only $20.00 net, But, at your request, New 
York Graphic Society will send a copy to your 
library or institution on loan for a period of four 
months. This copy of FINE ART REPRODUC- 
TIONS will be yours to keep as soon as you have 
purchased $100.00 (net) of prints or $250.00 
(net) of framed reproductions. If you choose to 
keep the book without placing the minimum 
order, we will bill you at the educational price of 
$20.00— or you may return it to us at the end of 
the four month loan period with no obligation. 


Send your order—for purchase or loan—to 
Department TL of 


NEW YORK is 
GRAPHIC SOCIETY 


i 140 Greenwich Avenue 


_ Greenwich, Connecticut 06830 


published by 
New York 
Graphic Society 
can be yours 


FREE- 
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now... 
A PRINTED BI-WEEKLY PANDEX B 


Current Index OF SENTING AMD Án 
of Scientific 
and Technical 


Literature 





The first of January, 1969, Pandex is beginning a new bi-weekly printed version 
of its interdisciplinary bibliographic subject/author index of scientific and 
technical literature. Sample copies are available now. 3 


Every two weeks, a subscriber to Pandex Current Index will receive all entries 
indexed from published material from the period immediately preceding. 
Coverage includes over 2,100 major journals in all disciplines of pure and 
applied science, new books (over 6,000 а year), and US Government research 
reports (over 35,000 a year). Each issue of the Index is approximately 200 pages. 


The printed Index is in two sections: (1) Subject heads are alphabetically 
listed. Under each head, authors of articles on each subject are listed; (2) 
Authors are listed alphabetically with full title, secondary authors, and com- 
plete reference. 


Price of Pandex Current Index of Scientific and Technical Literature is $360 for 
a 12-month bi-weekly subscription. In & special introductory offer; those who 
subscribe prior to January 1, 1969 receive the first 26 issues for $295. А < 


Introductory Offer —SAV E $65 














[зулу ша UM I P x RJ MM ML EDU і 

і PANDEX | 

| — GCM Information Sciences, Inc., Dept. ALA-1 | 

| A SUBSIDIARY OF CROWELL COLLIER AND MACMILLAN, INC. | 

| 866 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022 | 

| g Please enter my subscription to Pandex Current Index of Scientific апа | 

| Technical Literature at the introductory price of $295 | 

| LJ Please send sample and more information | 

| МАМЕ 

| TITLE | 

| — LIBRARY | ‚ 
| i + 
| ADDRESS | 

l ony STATE ZIP | 

NEUEN "TL шы ee lI ae 2 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


AAC-—Association of American Colleges 

AAJC—American Association of Junior Colleges 

AALL —American Association of Law Libraries 

AALS— Association of American Library Schools 

AASA—American Association of School Adminis- 
trators 

AASL-—American Association of School Li- 
brarians 

ABA-—American Booksellers Association 

ABAA-—Antiquarian Booksellers of America 

ABPC-—-American Book Publishers Council 

ACA-—American Correctional Association — 

ACMEC-—Annual Conference and Midwinter 
Meeting Executive Committee 

— ACRL-——Association of College and Research Li- 

braries 

ADI—American Documentation Institute 

AEPI—American Educational Publishers Institute 

AFLS—Armed Forces Librarians Section 

AFL-CIO—American Federation of Labor-Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 

AHIL—Association of Hospital and Institution Li- 
braries 

ALA—American Library Association 

ALTA—American Library Trustee Association 

ARL-—Association of Research Libraries 

ASA—American Standards Association 

ASCD-—Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development 

ASD-— Adult Services Division 

ASIS— American Society for Information Science 

ASL—American Association of State Libraries 

AV A— American Vocational Association 

BIPAD—Bureau of Independent Publishers and 

ў Distributors 

CBC—Children’s Book Council 

CanLA—Canadian Library Association 

CatLA-—Catholic Library Association 

CLR—Council on Library Resources, Inc. 

CNLA — Council of National Library Associations 

COA— Committee on Accreditation 

COO—-Committee on Organization 

CSD-— Children's Services Division 

DAVI— Department of Audiovisual Instruction 

EC—Editorial Committee 

EDUCOM —Interuniversity Communications 
Council 

EFLA—Educational Film Library Association 


ERIC—Educational Resources Information Center 
(of the U.S. Office of Education) 
ERIC/CLIS—Clearinghousz for Library and In- 
formation Sciences of the Educational Resources 
Information Center 
ERT-——Exhibits Round Табе 
FID—-—International Federation for Documentation 
IFLA—International Federation of Library Associ- 
ations 
IRA—International Reading Association 
IRC——International Relations Committee 
IRO—International Relations Office 
IRRT—International Relations Round Table 
ISAD—Information Science and Automation Di- 
vision 
IMRT-—Junior Members Round Table 
LAD—Library Administration Division 
LED-—Library Education Division 
LTP—Library Technology Program 
LRRT—Library Research Round Table 
MARC—Machine Readable Cataloging 
MeLA—Medical Library Association 
MuLA—Music Library Association 
NBC—wNational Book Committee 
NCPT-—National Congress of Parents and Teach- 


ers 

NCTE—National Council of Teachers of Educa- 
tion 

NCTEPS-—— National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards 

NEA-—National Education Association 

NLW—National Library Week 

OFR-—Office for Recruitment 

OIF—Office for Intellectual Freedom 

OLE-— Office for Library Education 

ORD— Office for Research and Development 

PEBCO-— Program Evaluation and Budget Com- 
mittee 

PLA—Public Library Asscciation 

RSD—Reference Services Division 

RTSD—Resources and Technical Services Division 

SAA—Society of American Archivists 

SLA—Special Libraries Association 

SORT—Staff Organizations Round Table 

TLA—Theater Library Association 


' WCOTP-—-World Confederation of Organizations 


of the Teaching Profession 
YASD—Young Adult Services Division 
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Of course you 
have no | 

circulation 
problem. 













Doctors make a 
big thing about checkups. 
They say the patient is the 
last to know if he has a 

. problem. 

Isn't it time for your 
circulation department 
to have a checkup? 

Maybe the lines at your ~ 
charging desks are longer than 
they should be. Perhaps you're 
spending too much time and 
trouble tracking down and retrieving books that are 
overdue. Or stumbling over piles of books that should have 
been reshelved by now. Or trying to figure out the 
real percentage of circulated books that are overdue. 

Or locating and recalling books in circulation. 

Or spending unnecessary time in book slipping. 
Or constantly replacing consumed book cards, 

date-due slips and book pockets... 

Sure you're healthy. But are you sure there Po 
isn't any symptom of troubles to come, 
something slowing you down, something Dept. ALA-11c, 56 Ear] St., Newark, N. J. 07114 
tiring you out unnecessarily? Newark • Williamsport » Los Angeles * Brantford, Ontario 
Shouldn't you call the doctor? THE COMPLETE LIBRARY SOURCE 
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CANTON PUBLIC LIBRARY · 


id [Dori DEI LER 





When they can't come to you... 


TAKE THE BOOKS TO THEM 


Bookmobiles are the answer to the problem of offering library service to 

those who are unable to use the central library facilities. If a bookmobile is 

part of your immediate or long-range planning ... then let The Gerstenslager 

Company assist you in the engineering and design of an efficient library 
ў vehicle, 


Gerstenslager 15 regarded as the world's leading producer of bookmobiles. 
It has the engineering know-how and craftsmanship from over 100 years 
experience in designing and building custom mobilized vehicles, Plan now 
.. . let Gerstenslager help you in the development of your bookmobile unit. 


Available for your initial planning is “The Bookmobile Story," a compre- 
hensive report on planning and designing a bookmobile. ЕШ out and mail 
the coupon for your copy. 


жа AME OUR UP Hee эзы QUE ш NE SS рыш DOS те ME HER AG Ras ттт» рий Мый um um элш Det aum arm cum as с> мн SS SON UND SS SS GOD шк OUR OUS NDS Sas SNE A VON чы: SS (ш дЫ DP NS SS Se энн гын ый ЗИ. 

















if 5 

11] THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY Library H 
[| Wooster, Ohio 44691 t 
t Attention of: i 
1 Please send me "The Bookmo- 2 
1 bile Story" brochure on ріап- Adress 1 
1 ning and designing a book- . i 
П mobile, City _ Я =, . State & Zip П 
j i 
L | Ц 
~~ r 
1 П 
І 1 
i [| 
1 1 
Ц П 
t 


менеен THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY * WOOSTER, OHIO • PHONE 216/262-2015 meme! 
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In 10 seconds, we can turn thi 


К БАДЫ | 

1 

{ 

| 

; | 
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into a dry, flat this. 


ybody knows that prints from 
ofilm come out wet and curly. 
t least they did before the new 
x Microprinter. 

Prints come out of the Micro- 
er dry because they're made by 
raphy, not with wet chemicals. 
They come out flat—and stay flat 
ause they're made on ordinary 
paper, not special sensitized 
r. (That also means you can 
on them in pen or pencil the 


July 19, 1960- -> 


. Filed July 2, 1959 
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second they come out.) 

The Xerox Microprinter can turn 
out as many as 420 prints an hour 
from roll film-16mm ог 35mm—aper- 
ture cards, or microfiche. It. 
comes with a choice of four p? 
magnification ratios-12X, 
16X, 20X and 24X. 

To use the Microprinter 
you just select your 
frame on the big 9" x 1112" 
viewing screen, díal the 


See the new Microprinter 
at work at the 1968 VCC. 


2,945,434 — 


26 Sheete-Sheet 12 
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(E LS cs 


ROLF W. EICHLER 
ROGER H. EICHORN 
BY JOHN RUTKUS, JR. 


e ra 


eae 


в: 


pe 










INVENTOR 





ы OO ЭЙ ШИНДИ. SE 


quantity and press the button, 

In a few seconds you have what 
you've never gotten from microfilm 
before—a clean, crisp, black-on-white 
print on ordinary bond paper. And 
that’s the same kind of paper the 
original was on. 

m Maybe even better, 

: 3 For more on the Micro- 
printer, write Xerox, 
Dept. A, Xerox Square, 
:i Rochester, N.Y. 14603. 


XEROX 


XEROX CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 14603. OVERSEAS: SUBSIDIARIES THROUGHOUT LATIN AMERICA; AND IN ASSOCIATION WITH RANK ORGANISATION LTD., 
RANK XEROX LTD., LONDON; FUJI-XERCX CO., LTD., TOKYO, XEROX IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF XEROX CORPORATION, 


The 


reference 
4 Shelf 


à РЕТИ ОЕ THE UNITED NATIONS - 


The annual editions of the Yearbook constitute the major reference work 
of the organization. They provide a year-by-year record of the multitude 
of activities which are dealt. with in and through the United Nations. 
Twentieth edition: Yearbook of the United Nations 1966, fully indexed, 
1226 pages. . Clothbound, $25. 00. 


2. EVERYMAN'S UNITED NATIONS 


A basic history of the United Nations family from 1945 to 1965, pre-. 

sented accurately and without bias, which fulfils the needs of both the 

expert and the casual reader. Eighth edition, fully indexed, 634 pages. 
. Clothbound $6.00, paperbound $2.50. 


3. UNITED NATIONS MONTHLY CHRONICLE 


Designed for everyone learning or teaching about the United Nations, 
every issue of the Chronicle contains a complete record of the month,. 
describing the proceedings, decisions and resolutions of the main UN 
organs and committees, articles by distinguished contributors, a picture 
-section апа notes of the month. 

k Annual subscription in USA and Canada $7.00.. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS, ROOM 1059, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 








` MAGAZINES · PAMPHLETS “BOOKLETS - LOOSE MATERIAL - 
IN GOOD CONDITION—AND SÁVE BINDING COSTS! 










Protect loose material from the ravages of time,- Saving binding costs. Magazines kept together in 
dust and careless handling. good condition without need for costly binding. 


Keep associated magazines, pamphlets, clippings, Improve shelf appearance—covers are easy to - 
booklets, ete. together for ready reference! dust, present a good appearance for a long time. 


. Heavy cardboard construction, reinforced corners, green vellum fronts, feather pull, contents label. 


Five convenient sizes: 10"x7"x4^; 12М”х9%4”х4”; 13”х10”х3%%”; 14 4" x1034"x3"; 16127x11 2x3", | 
Write today for complete descriptive folder. 


Apex PAPER BOX CORPORATION - зп W. Superioi St., Chicago 10, ill. 
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Your SHELVES 


Come Атлув Wira 


READING 
EXCITEMENT 


K 


VU 


qim anh 


Oreasure Crove 


ILLUSTRATED 
COVERS 


Help youngsters discover the magic of and there, Treasure Trove bound books 
books with the lure of Treasure Trove are “homeward bound", And, Treasure 
illustrated book covers. Trove books can go home more times. 
The built-in toughness, the protective 
plastic coat, and the superb craftsman- 


title panels help them find the kinds of ЭР of your Treasure Trove binder, 
stories they are looking for. Quickly they combine to make books last longer, 
spot ten or maybe twenty western look better longer. 


‘stories, or sea stories, or animal stories, А 
or whatever. Which to read first? Faith- Now there's an easy way to make sure 


ful, hi-fidelity reproductions cf the dust you're getting Treasure Trove, the covers . 
jacket illustrations, beautifully printed that do more in your library. They're 
in exciting color on fine quality buckram identified with the (fi) mark. It's a little 
help the youngsters decide. Right then thing to look for, but a big thing to find. 


Treasure Trove does so much more to 
make children want to read. Miustrated 


ds | for “Homeward Bound" Rebound and Pre-bound Books 


2134 East Grand Avenue; Des Moines, lowa 
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MAGAZINE FILES 
Eight colorful 


а ОИЕ 5 а 
| Congressiona 
Digest 


[nmi | econ 


ШИША 


les promote neatness 


S 
and order, save pira and finding time, 
make expensive space go farther. See 
these and 4,000 more library items in our^ 
Catalog No. 11. If you don't have a copy, 
m THE HIGHSMITH 












"7 C., Fort 
Atkinson, Wis. 
53538. ттт 


Microfilm 
All volumes of Congressional Digest 
since 1921 are now available on 16mm - 
positive microfilm in minimum units of : 2 
one volume-year. 








Rates: $8 per volte: 5 ог more vo S Chiang’s New Model .. . Price $54.50 


ооо о CATALOG CARD DUPLICATOR 


brary, 1921-1966, $320. Annual index . © 


= i ў Important improvements achieved from wide ex. 
reel (1921-1967), $5. Standing orders + perience, us to produce Bi А qui catalog 
m cards, with enlarged space so for printing 

accepted. А ощ postcard, book card, book Docket, address, ete. 


- Plus new features in stencil and new ink 


For free descriptive brochure, write: fo dry in 10 minutes. 


Patented * Performance Guaranteed + 
Order “On Approval" Invited 


Order now directly from the Inventor:, — 
Chiang Small Duplicators 
53100 Juniper Road, South Bend, Indiana 46637 


Congressional Digest 
3231 P St. N.W., Washington D.C. 20007 











Attending an excellent performance of Hamlet, 
in the midst of the protagonist’s famous soliloquy, 
one librarian murmured to another, | 
*Rather than take arms against a sea of troubles, 
the headaches and the thousand natural shocks 
that librarians are heir to, let us 
avail ourselves of Bro-Dart's 
Alanar custom cataloging and processing." 


Dept. ALA-11a, P.O. Box 923, Williamsport, Pa. 17701 
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We build bracket stacks to stay 
büilt, and that makes us kind of 
rare these days. But we know that 
a library is a lifetime investment. 
тог r you, so we build equipment 
to last a lifetime. 


' Tough, rugged stack shelves- 
E that shrug off abuse, 


Smooth, edgeless shelves that. 
can't harm a hair on 
Hemingway's head, 


And good-looking, too, for ' 
. our designers know the value. 
> ор pleasing the eye as well | 
as nourishing the mind. · 
Out bracket stacks were designed 
and built to hold books, 

d newspapers, magazines. And: 

. Occasionally a young reader. 
Everything about oür library units 
is made the way library equipment 

: ought to be; Equipment that ` 
looks good and works well—a 
solid, lasting investment: 


LIBRARY 


DIVISION 





ART METAL 


When you say 
LIBRARY BOUND 
What. PAPERBACKS 
makes lreland 


IRELAND? | 


Make room on your reference shelves for the 
most complete and authoritative reference about 
Ireland ever published. 

Compiled in Dublin by over 100 authorities ` 
under the direction of Allen Figgis, the Encyclo- 
pedia offers penetrating analysis of every aspect 
of Ireland's history and civilization — past and 
present, It's all here—from her UN peace-keep- 
ing role in the Congo and Cyprus to the colorful 
tales of matchmaking and Irish wakes, and even 
the recipes for genuine Irish cookery. | 

"Nothing remotely as ambitious, detailed, 
thorough and comprehensive has ever been at- 
tempted before.... Nothing is left out." 


- . —Irish Independent 
464 pp., 814 x 1114, over 600 illus, 
handsomely slipcased, institutional price, $19.95 net 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 
330 W. 42nd St. • N.Y., N.Y. 10036 























e Yale, Harvard, Fisk, Stanford, Duke 
e Hunter, Manhattanville, Miles Colleges 


e Public libraries in Los Angeles, Chicago, 
Boston, Phoenix, and Racine are among 
hundreds which subscribe to 
Integrated Education 
a bimonthly magazine. 


INTEGRATED EDUCATION offers: reg- 
ular features—The Chronicle of School In- 
tegration, state by state; and an updated 
bibliography in the magazine's field Articles 
by distinguished contributors—Max Wolff, 
James E. Allen, Kenneth Clark. 


INTEGRATED EDUCATION is unique: 
the only periodical devoted entirely to race, 
school desegregation, and urban education; 
а boon to scholar and lay reader. - 


Armor books are paperbacks which 
have been library-bound in 
hard covers to the standards of the 
Library Binding Institute 


They cost less than hardback editions 
and will provide library-bound 
service at lowest cost per circulation. 


Many books not available in hardbacks 
may be obtained in Armor quality 
because paperbacks are obtainable 
and we will bind to your order. 
Make up your list and send it to us. ' 


Write today for 
! a sample of Armor Books 
—no obligation 






Other librarians subscribe. Shouldn't you? 


‘INTEGRATED EDUCATION | 
343 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, IL 60604 
one year $5 two years $9 three years $12 





21703 ister, Kansas ity, Мо. 64127; gis t 


E. Lll ые E IBN — M 
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The RMP* 
bibliography- 
index 

to translations 
of foreign | 


literature 


Astronautics 
Astronomy 

Biology and Medicine 
Chemistry 
‘Cybernetics 

Earth Sciences 


-Economics/ Commerce 


Education 

Engineering 

Geography ; 
International Relations 
Labor Relations 
Mathematics 

Military 

Physics 

Political Science 
Psychology 


.Public Health and Welfare 
"Sociology 


NAME 


| RESEARCH & MICROFILM PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


| CCM Information Sciences, Inc., Dept. ALA-1 
A SUBSIDIARY OF CROWELL COLLIER AND MACMILLAN, INC. 
866 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022 


[1 Please send me the RMP catalog and more information. 


*Research & Microfilm Publications 
(RMP) provides a complete indexing 
service to the entire output of transla- 
tions by the US Joint Publications 
Research Service. Each year approxi- 
mately 250,000 pages of translated 
foreign social scierice and scientific 
documents, journals, books, and reports 
are microfilmed and indexed in detail. 


RMP issues, on а subscription basis, four 
monthly bibliographic indexes—China- 
Asia • Soviet Union « East Europe » Inter- 
national Developments (Africa, Latin 
America, Near East, International Com- 
munist Developments). A subject index 
and a complete catalog listing of all 
JPRS documents is published sami- 
annually. 


Microfilm is available for any or all 


.geographic areas. Microfiche is also 


available. Backfiles can be obtained for 
all years back to 1962 and in some 
cases as far back as 1957. Also over 600 
scholarly book titles in translation 

are available by Xerox reproduction. 


a SEND FOR . 


* FREE CATALOG 





| TITLE 

















, LIBRARY 





ADDRESS 
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When you order binding 
can you depend on the 
delivery schedule? 


Heckman offers 28 day 


pick-up and delivery service 


In over 25 states. 


аон | 
Т am Interested їп: 
O Heckman's 28 day Pick- -up and Delivery 


Service. 


[1 Heckman's new simplified gore Program 
for Standardized Magazine Bindings. 


[3 Heckman's 1968 Catalog of Paperback Books. 


Name 





Library. 
City. 
Slala — ——— 000, 
THE HECKMAN BINDERY, INC. (8) 
NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 46962 
PHONE: AREA 219 - 982-2107 < 


TROUNO TO PLEASE' © 








————————— Qn € 
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^ no-visk irial subscription write: 


Laem em ress nev ининин a oct es cam se ex ens en om 





ML LL LL nnn 
айин Predicasl LINC. 
provides a complete set of 
tools for the business librarian 


Activities include... 


ГА 
' F & S INDEX OF CORPORATIONS ANTS 
INDUSTRIES indexes and briefs the anal- 
INDEXING ysis and news of articles from over 500 
publications. In one year the INDEX con- 
tains over 150,000 entries arranged by 
` 2,500 subjects and ndustriós and 20,000 
. companies. 


PRICES: Weekly-—$96.00 per уеаг 
Monthly-—$84.00 per year 


Also F & S ANNUAL and F & S INDEX 
INTERNATIONAL 























dS — and systematically 
arranges 30,000 forecasts abstracted 
FORECAST . from over 500 publications. Coverage 
ABSTRACTING ranges from general economics to de- 
& COMPOSITE tailed product. PREDICASTS provides con- 

sensus of forecasts through 1980 for 
FORECASTING 180 basic economic and industrial series. 


Quarterly (incl. cumulative) 
$172.00 per year. 
Aiso EXPANSION & CAPACITY DIGEST, 


WORLD-Regionai-CASTS and WORLD. 
Product-CASTS - 


INDUSTRY STUDIES ey ia tech- 

nology, cryogenics, biomedical electron- 

INDEPENDENT - ics, siding, etc. Studies utilize Predicasts 
ANALYTIC — information sources and extensive indus- 
WORK. try contact and typically cover industry 
structure, economic environment, end- 

uses, market projections, and competition. 


PRICE: $150.00/study. 


Also GROWTH & ACQUISITION GUIDE, 
ELECTRONICS TRENDS, PAPER TRENDS, 
PLASTICS TRENDS, Custom Forecasting, 
Custom Acquisitions & Contract Research 


Subscribers and clients of Predicasts, Inc. account for 
well over half of the Gross National Product. They do 
most ‘of the business literature searching, market re- 
search, management consulting, investment research 
and forecasting, and they include 24 of the 25 largest 
U.S. corporations. A 


PREDICASTS, INC., 
Far more information or Dept. AL-6 


10550 Park Lane, University Ci 
Cieveiland, Ohio 441 106 енше 
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ESTEY... 
c Alone 


presents the NEWEST 
innovation in 


electrically controlled 


high density 
book storage. 


oe 


Estey-Elecompack Library Installation, American University, Washington, D. C. 


INTRODUCING 


ESTEY-E/ECOMPACK этот! о! ей oo 


at 3 
MOTORIZED MOVABLE BOOK STACKS 












)Estey-Elecompack, now for the first time avail- 
ble in the United States as an American-manufactured 
oduct! This is the most practical and revolutionary ap- 


oach to the problem of needed floor space for libraries to This fabulous system 
fully complements the 

e found in the country today! Estey-Elecompack more than famous Estey complete 
lines of Vistabase and 
Vistaline library furniture 
and equipment. 


bubles the book capacities for a given floor space in any 
isting library or newly designed library. Just consider... 


about $25.00 per square foot, can you afford to have your 


ргабу half full of aisles? We will be glad to tell you more Е ОПЕЕ 


CORPORATION 
your inquiry about Estey-Elecompack. DRAWER E, RED BANK, N. J. 07701 


ONE SOURCE FOR OVER 
1200 PUBLISHERS 


Eliminate the paper 
work, red tape and 
. multiple details of 
dealing with hun- 
dreds of individual 
publishers. Save 
time, money and 
costly handling 
charges when you 
. order all your li 
brary books from 
A. б. McClurg & Co. 
You get prompt de- 
livery plus gener- 
ous discounts! - 


MEM у 6G 


‘the natlon’s only COMPLETE book service 
2121 Landmeler Rd., Elk Grove Village, НІ. 60007 


WESTERN DIVISION 
. Carl J: Lelbel, Inc, 1236 South Hatcher Avenue 
р 1а Puente, California 91745 


FOR THE RUSSIAN 


BOOK SECTION 


Reference and 


Source Material 
Russian Literature: Classics, Contempo- 


rary 
* Linguistics and Literary Criticism 


* 


English-Russian and Russian-English 
Dictionaries 


+ Russian Language Records, Dramatic 


Readings and Folk Songs 

Children’s Literature 

Books on Art 

Books on Science 

Textbooks on кыша geography, 
natural sciences, history, etc. 
Socio-Economic Literature 

Russian Atlases and Maps 


. на Magazines and Newspapers 


es issue 


about our out-of-print books and 
magazines. 


Write for Catalogs & Prices 





AL sal for 

| NEW EMC 

READING DEVELOPMENT 
TAPES _ 


Tapes 7-12, teacher's guide, 
and student workbook 
now available 


(6 tapes, 25 workbooks, teacher's 
- guide) $24.50 (net) 


. Send orders to 
Dept. A 
EMC CORPORATION 
180 East Sixth Street 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 








MOVING? MARRYING? — 
CHANGING POSITIONS? < 


Please keep ALA informed when you change 
your address, your name or your position. 


à If you cannot locate your current membership 


card or seem to have missed. issues of your 
membership publications,. please notify ALA. 


Remember, it takes several weeks for records 


changes to become effective. During this 


period, mail will be sent to your former ad- 
dress. : Я 


For апу membership records changes o or prob. 


lems, please write: 


Membership Records 
American Library Assoclation 
50 East Huron Street 

- Chicago, lilinols 60611 


Phone 212 CH 2-1500 E = | ` я 
ктг CONTINENT BOOK CORP. J 
DEPT. 774, Е Аа ААД | Жыз 7. 
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For the West’s vdd 
most distinguished |. .—. NHY 


libraries... HAVE BOOKS 
WHICH 
DELIVER | 
ONLY 


20% 


... practical beauty : READERSHIP? 


in Ames modern |. | 
У 8 That's exactly what many books 
library shelving ` do — because they're nct bound properly. 


. The boak which delivers 100% 
circulation is not only bound properly but 
loses less shelf time and costs FAR LESS. 

So why fool around with 
substitute methods of binding when 

CERTIFIED methods are available at 

lower cost per reader. 


Your CERTIFIED LIBRARY BINDER has all 
. the answers to your binding problems. 
Consult him for the recommended 
ways to bind your new books or 
old books. For greatest circulation he is 
prepared to furnish you with binding 
done.according to the standards 
of the Library Binding Institute — 
There is none better! 


Ў Your CERTIFIED LIBRARY BINDER is the 
Esthetic excellence and flexibility are characteristics that only one permitted to display this seal. 
mark the West's outstanding libraries. Ames provides the d 
product line adaptable to each library need plus experi- 
encec engineering teamwork in shelving layout and design. 
Plan with Ames for today's modern libraries. 





UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, SANTA CRUZ, CALIF, 





UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 


Librarian: Donald T. Clark be truly library bound. : 


Architects: John Carl Warnecke and Associates 
Landscape Architect: Thomas D. Church 

Ames Products: Ames Conventional Free-Standing 

Steel Shelving was used to accommodate 275,000 5oóks 


Be well-informed, write today for free . 
literature. There is no obligation. 





LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


160 State Street 


Ш. R. AMES COMPANY Boston, Massachusetts 02109 


AMES SHELVING DIVISION 


Smer 1916 WOU Dempsey Read х Milpitas, California 95035 
Ў SPECIALISTS IN STEEL LIBRARY SHELVING 
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Expert Service on A dependable АЫ ДЕ 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS - Shinai SERUICE 


for | i SPECIAL PROCESSING OF COLLEGE 
ALL LIBRARIES AND UNIVERSITY ORDERS 


А GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 


PC EVERY AVAILABLE TITLE FROM OVER 
FAXON LIBRARIANS' GUIDE | 1200 PUBLISHERS 


CATALOGING and PROCESSING IN 
* OUR OWN CENTER i 


- Fast, efficient, centralized ser- К Write for Brochures  ' 
vice for over 8o years. Library N. 
business is our only business! pod 


ж. INGRAM BOOK COMPANY 
І NEW ORLEANS OFFICE GENERAL OFFICES 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. NEW ORLEANS, LA. NASHVILLE, TENN. 
70130 37202 


Available on request 


515-525 Hyde Park Ave. Boston, Mass. 02131 


* Formerly 
ý Tennessee Book Company, Nashville 
Jenkins Book. Company, New Orleans 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886." 








+ MARBLE SAWING MACHINE BY LECHARDO MILITARY ENGINE BY LEONARDO FILE CUTTING MACHINE BY зоча 


World Who’s Who in Science “World Who's Who in Science, Pee шы 
. gives you capsule biographical іѕ to science as the dictionary is { MARQUIS -WHO'S WHO, INC. 

information about everyone to language. Without it, you 

who’s anyone in science. can't be sure of anything. · i Dept. S.K., 200 East Ohio Street, 


Ч Chicago, Illinois 60611 ` 
1 Please send me________copies of 
| World Who's Who in Science. 
E is enclosed Г] Bill те Q] 
1 Please send more information [ ] 


Dates, family status, education, $64.50 (list price) isn't mucti t to 
major accomplishments, and so pay to find out 
on. Some of the things you everything about zy 
learn are surprising. Like the everyone, is it? 
fact that da Vinci used mirror 
writing to keep his 








See your book 
dealer or one of w 


AL-118 
рошепроганен то from stealing our authorized ! Name. | 
representatives. | тше да 
World Who's Who j in Science Ог mail coupon H NEA 
includes more than 30,000 today. į Company or institution 
contributors to scientific 3 ! Address 
knowledge, from antiquity to і 


the present. ^ | City c 
1 y 
1 State____ Zip 


Amazing the things you learn in WORLD WHO’S WHO IN SCIENCE. 1 
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A library designed for today and tomorrow 
demands classic simplicity and enduring 
craftsmanship in library furniture 


..: that’s NORDRA 900 


Styled in either American black walnut or hard white 
maple, all-wood NORDRA 900 offers the 
same complete range of matched and co-ordinated 
jy pieces included in all Sjóstróm series. Study tables, 
F carrels, tables, chairs and card catalogs... 
circulation desks in many arrangements, and 
Sjóstróm-designed NORDRA Lounge Furniture. 
Countless functional features attest Sjóstróm's 
intimate knowledge of library needs.* 
Compare NORDRA 900 furniture with any other. 
A critical examination of structural details will prove 
that you cannot compromise on value. 
Be sure to see NORDRA 900. Though a look may 
convince you, only time will prove its true superiority. 


SJÖSTRÖM. USA 


LIBRARY AND SCIENCE ROOM FURNITURE 
1717 NORTH TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 19122 


oe = ШҮ 

















Ж For example, a choice 
of card trays that are 

the ultimate in style 
and convenience. New 
wood trays give greater 
card capacity, have 
improved follower 

and rod-locking 
arrangement; or there 

is the one-piece tray, 
mólded of unbreakable 
plastic, light in weight, 
with the rod-knob 
flushed into the non- 
marring surface of 

the tray-front. 
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NORDRA 900 
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How to Pass 
u rren HIGH SCHOOL 
5 EQUIVALENCY EXAMINATION 
А Н The indispensable study-and-practice book 
com re ensive for high school dropouts who lack the career 
Я must—a high school diploma. Complete 


test- 


preparation for the high school equivalency 


d exam given throughout the United States. 
prepara ion Cloth, $7.50 * Paper, $3.95 


Plus 5 in-depth study guides for all areas 


a of the test... 
l es rom CORRECTNESS AND EFFECTIVENESS 
OF EXPRESSION 
GENERAL MATHEMATICAL ABILITY 
READING COMPREHENSION IN 
, LITERATURE 2 


pS COWLES EDUCATION CORPORATION 





READING COMPREHENSION IN 
THE NATURAL SCIENCES 
READING COMPREHENSION IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


Cloth, $6.50 » Paper, $2.95 


How to Pass 

FEDERAL SERVICE ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS 

Preparation and practice for the tests that 
qualify college graduates for Federal 
Government career posts, plus the Junior 
Federal Assistant exam for those with two 
years of college or equivalent business 
experience. 

Cloth, $7.50 + Paper, $3.95 


Checklist of other popular 
Cowles test preparation books: 


How to Pass... 
NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS 


COLLEGE BOARD ADMISSIONS 4 
SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE TEST (SAT) 


GRADUATE RECORD EXAMINATION 
APTITUDE TEST 


MILLER ANALOGIES TEST 

MEDICAL COLLEGE ADMISSION TEST 
LAW SCHOOL ADMISSION TEST 
DENTAL APTITUDE TEST 


GRADUATE BUSINESS SCHOOL 
ADMISSION TEST 


COMPUTER PROGRAMMER 
APTITUDE TESTS* 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS FOR SCHOOLS 
OF PRACTICAL NURSING 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS FOR 
REGISTERED AND GRADUATE 
NURSING SCHOOLS 


Cloth, $7.50 • Paper, $3.95 
*Cloth, $8.50 • Paper, $4.95 


F7 LOOK Building/488 Madison Avenue/New York, N.Y. 10022 
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Plastic pamphlet cases 
that will be green, 
black, tan and red long 
after the pamphlets 

579 "turn 
yellow. 


Colorful new pamphlet cases made of 
time-defying plastic. One molded piece 
with no seams to split. Retains a 

good appearance on the shelf. Won't 
fray or peel. Stands up straight ... and 
tall enough to hold almost any size 
magazine in your library. 

Cheerless pamphlet shelves take 
on a bright side too. Popular colors 
(Jade Green, Charcoal Black, 
Sandalwood and Bright Red) to add 
accent to decor... cr for color keying 
your pamphlet storage system. 

Demco presents its case . . . its 
exclusive, new, durable, plastic 
pamphlet case. Write for free descriptive 
brochure to see how neatly they'll fit 
in your library. 





L2 DEMCO Box 1488, Madison, Wisconsin 53701 
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available now... 


REALIZATION: 


The Final. Report of the Knapp 
School Libraries Project 


Featuring 


"Overview," a narrative essay indicating how the Project sought to 
fulfill its four objectives of demonstrating school library programs, 
working cooperatively with teacher education programs, informing 

-citizens and educators of the value of school libraries, and using a 
wide variety.of media to dramatize the importance of school li- 
braries. | 


‘Reports from the eight schools and. teacher education institutions 
which participated’ in the Knapp Project between 1963 and 1968. 


Annotated listing of some seventy articles about the Project which 
have appeared in natiorial publications. 


- Copies of the brochures, announcements, and guidelines distributed 
by the Project. - | 


This report, at ten dollars a copy, is available for purchase from the Pub- 
lishing Department, American Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60611. 


REALIZATION . . . , indipensable for— 
* class use * in-service groups • professional reading 
valuable as— 


* an historical account of this major project 





* а source of ideas for plans and projects of your own 
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STATE OF THE IMAGE 


NON-B00K MATERIAL 


00 YOU WISH TO CHECK [TOUT OR WILL 
INHALE IT HERE Р 





YOU 


by Auice Wirric 
Sranrorp Law Lrsrany 
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CONFERENCE INFORMATION—1 969 


Midwinter Meeting 


January 27-31 
Room reservation form appears in the Sep- 
tember issue of the ALA Bulletin 


Annual Conference 
June 22-28 


Room reservation form appears in the Janu- 


ary issue of the ALA Bulletin 

Advance registration form appears in the 
April issue of the ALA Bulletin 

Conference theme: Mobilizing Resources for 
Total Library Services - 

President's Program theme: бырс 
for Participatory Management in Li- 
braries 


Preconferences 


,* ACRL-JCLS 
June 20-21 
Media in Junior College Libraries 


* ACRL Rare Books Institute in coopera- 
tion with the Bibliographic Society of 
America 

June 18—20 


Early Americana 


e LAD 
Public Relations 
June 20-21 


* LAD Buildings and Equipment Institute 

Cosponsored by Columbia University 

June 19-21 | 

Designing Buildings for Cooperative Pro; 
grams 


e RTSD-ABPC 


June 20-22 


Acquisition of Library Materials 


* RTSD-CCS/ISAD 
June 19-21 
Subject Analysis of Library Materials 





Following the success of 4f PROGRAM II | 


`ҖЬ+холмел in ааш «ч 


we are now introducing a NEW series of 


: " 





PROGRAM ШІ Intermediate 
PROGRAM [М Advanced 


INTERESTED? 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS: 


FORDHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
2377 Hoffman Street, А1118. Bronx, N.Y. 10458 | 
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LOW COST PERIODICAL 
AND PAMPHLET FILES 





Sturdy—Attractive— Unique 


ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 


FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon re- 
quest. You will receive it by return mail along 
with handy size-chart and additional details. 

No obligation or salesman follow-up. 


UWagafiles sell themselves 
THE MAGAFILE CO. 





2800 MARKET ST. • ST. LOUIS, МО, 63103 





thes European 


Children’s 
Literature 


Two fascinating studytours to the Iccales of children’s 
classics, with lectures by noted authorities, visits to re- 
search centers, schools, publishing houses, libraries, 
meetings with authors, illustrators, translators, editors 
of children’s books. Credit in Library Science. 


A) East & West Berlin, Hanover, Kassel, Waldeck, 
е Rhine, Frankfurt, Munich, Vienna, "Bratislava, 
Prague, Moscow, Leningrad, Stockholm Copenhagen: 
June 23-Aug. 4, 1969 / $1,678. 


(B) Amsterdam, The Hague, Paris, Rome, Florence, 
Collodi, Venice, St. Moritz, Maienfeld, Hirzel, Zurich, 
London, Oxford, Stratford, Lake District, Scotland: 
July 5-Aug. 15, 1969 / $1,468. 


.| Limited enrollment. Information from: 


Division of Continuing Education 
OKLAHOMA. STATE UNIVERSITY . 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074—or 

STUDY ABROAD INC. 

250 West 57 Str, New York, N.Y. 10019 
Р.О. Box 1505, Escondido, Calif. 92025 














Join the 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 








MEMBERSHIP PROMOTION 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 EAST HURON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60511 
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LOS ANGELES 
LIBRARIANS 


$624 MO. 24 LIBRARY SCIENCE UNITS + 
NO EXPERIENCE 


$659 MO. 1 YEAR EXPERIENCE OR MASTER 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 


ADVANCE IN A GROWING SYSTEM OFFERING 


WORK IN BRANCHES, SUBJECT DEPARTMENTS, 
TECHNICAL SERVICES AND CHILDREN’S WORK. 


Immediate job offers without visits to Los An- 
geles. Seniors apply now for placement before 


graduation. 


Call Mr. Lujan (213) 622-3088 for information 
or write to Personnel Department, Room 100, 
111 E. First St., Los Angeles, California 90012. 


Es 


AC 


$ 


К 





SaaS SA 


. 






$ THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY has immediate 
# openings for indexers and catalogers on the 
= following book and periodical indexes: 

[1 


APPLIED SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
INDEX 

ART INDEX 

BIOLOGICAL & AGRICULTURAL INDEX 

BUSINESS PERIODICALS INDEX 

CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX 

STANDARD CATALOG 


INDEXER: Position requires assigning subject 
headings to articles In current Journals after 
initial training. Subject background essential. 


CATALOGER: Position requires cataloging and 
classifying material for all age groups. Ex- 
perience helpful. 


PRT 


5 
т 


uc 
2 


ESAE 


Salary will depend on qualifications and ex- 
perience and will be reviewed annually. Many 
Compony benefits such as vacations, sick pay, 
pensions, Blue Cross, Blue Shield, Major Medi- 
cal, etc, 5 days, 35-hour-week. 


Send resume and inquires to: 


Office of Personnel Administration 
The H. W. Wilson Company 
950 University Avenue 


5 Bronx, New York 10452 
NS UM M RU MEEY ESS: 
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WORK IN NEW YORK CITY - 





h 
EN 


Classified 


Advertisements | 


' 


Rates: $1.50 о printed line; ALA Members, $1. Please state 
whether you аге an ALA member when placing your ad- 
vertisement. Copy receipt and cancellation deadline: six 
weeks preceding date of issue. if voucher forms are re- 
required, submit them with duplicate copy of our invoice to 
the Classified Department. Invoices issued after publication 
date; prepayment not accepted. 


Advertisers—please check your adsl We'd like to check each 
Want Ad to make sure it is printed just the way you мапі 
but in such a fast, large volume operation it just isn't possi- 
ble. Each ad is carefully proofread, of course, but still an 
error can occur in content or classification. 

If you find an error in your ad, and if you notify us 
immediately after its initial publication, we'll be responsible 
for correction. But, if error continues after first publication 
and we are nof notified of the error immediately, the re- 
sponsibility is yours. 


FOR SALE 


IRREGULAR Serials are one of our specialties. Foreign 
books and periodicals, current and out-of-print. Albert J. 
Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, NY. 

OUT-OF-PRINT, Colonial ''out-of-print" Book Service, 
inc., specialists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indexes (Granger: Essay & General Litera- 
ture, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biography, Lamont, Speech, 
etc.]. Want lists invited. 23 E, 4 St., New York 10003. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles stocked. 
Sets, files, back issues. Canner's ALA Dept, Boston 
02120. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, Eastern, Western, 
Midwestern and London editions. Monthly—$10 yr. 
Cumulated (6 mos. & аппџа!)-—$15. Annuals 1960 thru 
1968—$10 ea. INDEX, 1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, OR 
97330. 

“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan" by Wilma Bennett, new, re- 
vised edition now available from the Interstate Printers 
ond Publishers, Inc., Danville, Hlinois 61832, ot $14.95 
for the book listing the headings -+ the set of labels for 
481 fields of work and 633 see references for use on your 
own folders to organize and service your unbound occu- 
pational information. 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. Largest and 
best selections anywhere. Please send us your list of Du- 
plicates for Sole. Abrahams Magazine Services, inc., Se- 
па! Dept., 56 E. 13 St., New York 10003. 

UNION and Labour Speakers Handbook {Australian}. How 
to avoid unemployment, etc. Bound $2, paperback $1. 60 to 
Bala Press, Bala, N. Wales, United Kingdom. 

BOOKS lccoted for you. Any out-of-print title. Free search- 
ing. Never an obligation to buy any book. We will. lo- 
cate 1 or 1000 books for you. Write Brainard Book Co., 
Box 444AL, La Grange, IL 60525, 

EXCLUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, wide search, 
reasonable prices from International Bookfinders, Inc., 
Box 3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, CA 90212. 
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! BOOKMOBILE. Gerstenslager. Ford 6 cyl., 152 h.p. engine 
& chassis, 20’, 1700 volume. 21,000 miles, 31 years 
old, excellent condition, Aluminum body panels. Fiber- 
glass reinforced plastic stepwells & front body panel. 
Birch shelves, 1 desk, 2 seats, 2 patron doors. Fully insu- 
lated, underside rustproofed, spare tire & wheel. Cream 
& maroon exterior finish. Available now. Picture on re- 
quest. Will accept best offer over $5000. County Library, 
County Building, Muskegon, MI 49440. 

BACK date magazines. Over 2,000,000 in stock. Send your 
want lists. No catalog. Est. 1932. Midtown Magazines, 
ine., Box 334-AL, Maywood, NJ 07607; tel. (NYC): 
212-993-6579, 

AMERICAN Citizens Handbook. Sixth edition revised сала 
enlarged, edited by Joy Eler Morgan, now ready. $6 a 
copy, with discounts for quantity orders. Order from Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 120] Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington, DC 20036. 


b 
SERVICES 


FREE booklet on new Sha-Frame system of efficiently orga- 
nizing pamphlet literature in libraries. Saves time and 
money. Write SHA-FRAME, 437 Jennings Av., Salem, OH 
44460. 


WANTED 


BOOKMOBILE wanted, preferably 3000 capacity. North 
Star Borough Library, 901 First Ave., Fairbanks, AK 99701. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


YORJNG man, 28, MLS [Toronto]. Over 2%, years experience 
in university and public library [technical and reference 
services} desires position in academic or public library. 
Please write M.J., 52 Sussex Av., Toronto, Ont., Can. 

MARRIED male, 28, systems & media orientated desires 
assistant administrative position in public or college library 
in NJ or Eastern Pennsylvania. Write B-483-W. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Academic Library 
Administration 


UNDERGRADUATE librarian, $10,000-$12,000, cepending ` 


on qualifications. Miami University, founded in 1809, has 
on enrollment of 11,000 and a library of ove- 500,000 
volumes and offers accredited doctorates in 8 subjecis. 
Oxford is a sylvan university town near Hueston Woods 
state park and 35 miles northwest of Cincinnati. Apply to 
dna Weatherford, Assoc. Dir. & Univ. Ln., Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, OH 45056. 

[LIBRARY automation and systems specialist to coordinate 
the automation developmental activities at the University 
of Colorado Libraries, Projects presently under way are 
circulation and reserve, accounting, and other technical 
services activities. Experience: library systems work, 2 
years, familiarity with computer systems necessary; pro- 


gramming experience desirable but not absolutely essen- 
tial. Benefits: salary range $13,000-$16,000, depending 
on experience; faculty status, TIAA-Cref retirement pro- 
gram, sick leave, month vacatior, eligibility for faculty 
fellowships, transportation paid to one professional meet- 
ing each year. Contact Richard M. Dougherty, Assoc. Dir. 
of Ls., University of Colorado, Boulder 80302. 

HEAD librarian, Regis College, Denver, Colorado. Require- 
ments: master's from approved library school; second sub- 
ject master's preferred; administration experience. Start 
January 1 or earlier. Send resume to E. Tannenbaum, Hd. 
Ln., Regis College, W. 50 & Lowell, Denver 80221. 


Multiple 

MICHIGAN, University of, Ann Arbor. Experienced gradu- 
ate librarians: 1} Descriptive & subject cataloger {includ- 
ing classifying), descriptive and subject cataloging of mi- 
crofilm copies of books in Short-Title Catalogue of Books 
. . . 1475-1640 (half time); classifies and assigns subject 
headings fo books in subject fields and European lan- 
guages where competent half-time), ^ beginning 
$8000-$9000; 2) subject cataloger & classifier in subject 
fields and European languages where competent; 5 years 
of professional library experience required, preferably in- 
eluding 2 years of subject cataloging experience; begin- 
ning $10,500-$11,600. Apply to Marjorie M. Tompkins, 
Pers., University Library. The University of Michigan is an 
equal opportunity employer. 

' SOUTHEAST Asian librarian, business bibliographer, and 
cataloger. Where growth means opportunity, Northern 
Ilinois University, has 3 immediate positions in its ex- 
panding library. Master's degree required and experience 
desirable. Minimum salary $720 a month and up, depend- 
ing on qualifications. 11-month contract, all college vaca- 
tions, Illinois retirement system benefits. Faculty status, 
academic rank. Interested applicants should send a de- 
tailed letter, transcripts of credits, experience record, and 

' have letters of reference sent to George М. Nenonen, Pers. 
Dir., Swen Franklin Parson Library, Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity, DeKalb, IL 60115. 

VIRGINIA Polytechnic Institute has openings for a reference 
librarian and catalogers. 5th-year degree from ALA-ac- 
credited library school required. Salary range $7032-$8784, 
depending on experience. Apply to Frank C. Shirk, 1. 
Dir., V.P.1., Blacksburg, VA 24061. 

BE A librarian in a private liberal arts college or university. 
More than 80 openings were listed last year by the 250 
member institutions of the Cooperative College Registry, 
а nonprofit organization. Minimum requirement is a 
master's degree. Colleges in all parts of the U.S. А free 
service. Write for list of colleges and registration form: 
Cooperative College Registry (АЦ. 600 Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia 19110. 

GENERAL assistant in quality collage library. Opportunity 
for young professional to gain ехэегіепсе in all aspects of 
college library work. MLS required. Salary $7320-$8748. 
Also librarian to act as head of public services. MLS and 
some experience required. Salary $8400-$10,032. Address 
inquiries to Librarian, Longwood College, Farmville, VÀ 
23901. 


Services 

CATALOGER, $7600 and vp, depending on qualifications. 
Miami University, founded in 1809, has an enrollment of 
11,000 and a library of over 500,000 volumes and offers 
accredited doctorates in 8 subjects. Oxford is a sylvan 
university town near Hueston Woods state park and 35 
miles northwest of Cincinnati. Apply to John Weather- 
ford, Assoc. Dir. & Univ. Ln., Miami University, Oxford, 
OH 45056. 

REFERENCE-—circulation departments. Head, university, 
with primary responsibility in reference. In heart of 
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Green Mountain ski and Lake Champlain. areas. Accred- 
ited MLS required, with adequate college-university free- 
reference experience. Available now. Competitive salary 
dependent on qualifications. Apply Paul B. Kebabian, Dir. 
of 15., University of Vermont, Burlington 05401; tel.: 
802-865-4511, Ext. 651. 

TWO reference-bibliographers: University of Colorado is 
developing a reference staff of subject specialists who 
participate ín collection development and maintain close 
liaison with faculty in subjects of special competence. 
Positions include general reference assignments during ap- 
proximately half time. Opportunities exist for some continu- 
ous study and teaching. Current needs are for librarians with 
МА in political science or sociology in addition to MLS. 
Experience not mandatory. Salary range begins at $8500, 
depending on qualifications. Available immediately with 
faculty status, eligibility for TIAA, 22 days vacation, trans- 
portation to one professional meeting each year. Send 
complete resume to Leo W. Cabell, Asst. Dir. for Pub. 
Servs., University of Colorado Libraries, Boulder 80302. 

RENSSELAER Polytechnic Institute seeks science reference 
librarian for collection development and evaluation, liaison 
with faculty and students, reference duty; opportunities for 
research and for participation in development of library 
automation. Undergraduate background in science, MLS 
from accredited school. $7500--, 11-month year, usual em- 
ployee benefits. Edward A. Chapman, Dir. cf Ls., Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, NY 12181 

BIBLIOGRAPHER. New position, combining reference, cata- 
loging, and some selection os specialist within functional 
organization. Academic status, good fringe benefits. Re- 
quire graduate library degree and graduate study in hv- 
manities or social sciences. Salary range $7100-$9000, de- 
pending on quolifications and experience. Contact David 
W. Heron, Dir., University of Kansas Libraries, Lawrence 
66044. 


Technical Processing 


SLAVIC cataloger with several years of cataloging experi- 
ence, preferably including experience in cataloging 
Slavic materials, to perform descriptive and subject cata- 
loging and classification for Slavic language books and 
serials, $9000-$10,200 a year. Apply to Marjorie M. 
Tompkins, Pers., University of Michigan Library, Ann 
Arbor 48104. University of Michigan is an equal opportu- 
nity employer. 

ASSISTANT cotaloger (with some work in reference] in lib- 
eral arts college library located in beautiful and historic 
rural setting near eastern metropolitan centers. Partici- 
pant in active lO-college library cooperative program. 
5th-year library degree. Salary depends on qualifications 
and experience. Attractive fringe benefits. Apply Mrs. Lil- 
lian Н. Smoke, Ln., Gettysburg College, Geltysburg, PA 
17325. 

CATALOGER—small liberal arts college іп tradition- 
minded city of 30,000 in eastern North Carolina. Campus 
located in residential area 4 blocks from downtown busi- 
nesses. Ideal for nondrivers and bikeriders. Conservative 
student body of 1500; 800 residents, 700 commuters. Li- 
brary of 60,000 volumes, adding 4000 volumes a year. 
5th-year degree -]- 2 years cataloging experience in col- 
lege library. Faculty rank and all student holidays. Posi- 
tion available now. Write О. W. Coefield, in., Atlantic 
Christian College, Wilson, NC 27893. 

VERMONT cataloging position, accredited MLS, with mini- 
mum 4 years experience for serial and monograph origi- 
nal cataloging. Open now, with competitive salary de- 
pendent on qualifications. Library participating in New 
England Library Information Network (cf. ALA Bulletin 
June 67:672). Apply Paul B. Kebabian, Dir. of Ls., Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Burlington 05401; tel.: 802-864-5411, 
Ext. 651. 

CATALOGER for Health Sciences Library, Queen’s Univer- 
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sity, Kingston, Ontario. Rapidly developing library re- 


quires expert for this position. Salary commensurate with 
ability. Apply to Virginia Parker, Ln. 


ACQUISITIONS librarian. Responsible for book and periodi- 


cal searching, ordering, and binding, and related tasks; 
some reference work; experienced acqquisitions staff of 3 
[f.t.e.). 4-year liberal arts college, enrollment 2000, in 
small college town 25 miles from metropolitan area. Mini- 
mum salary $7000. Faculty status, TIAA, group life and 
major medical, month vacation. Required: MSLS and ability 
to work cengenially with faculty and staff at all levels. 
Write R. W. Ryan, Ln, Denison University, Granville, OH 
43023. 


RENSSELAER Polytechnic Institute seeks additional cata- 


logers needed in library actively automating technical 
processes. Position includes participation in plannng, some 
supervision of clerks in reclassification from Dewey to LC. 
MLS from accredted school. $7500-$7700, 11-month year, 
usual employee benefits. Edward A. Chapman, Dir. of Ls., 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, NY 12181. 


CATALOG librarian wanted for smoll, liberal arts college. 


MLS from accredited ALA-library school. Experience р 

ferred but not mandatory. Will consider applicants with 
BALS, BSLS. Beginning salary dependent on qualifications 
ond experience. Send resume to Carolyn Eaves, Ln., 
Howard Payne College, Brown, TX 76801. ' 


SERIALS cataloger to assist with serials cataloging, take 


charge of serials reclassification, and assume major re- 
sponsibility for training new catalogers. Good experience 
with LC required. Beginning salary $10,388 (academic year 
-]- 8-week summer session). Complete academic status with 
all regular faculty vacations. Fast-growing university with 
enrollment of 16,500, 7 miles from another major university 
and 30 miles from Detroit. Position open now. Apply E. W. 
Erickson, Hd. Ln., Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti, 
‘MI 48197. 


CATALOGING positions, $7600 and up, depending on quali- 


fications, for materials in 1} Near Eastern languages, 
2) Spanish and Portuguese. Good fringe benefits on campus 
with 28,000 students. Apply to Jane Flener, Asst. Dir., 
Indiana University Library, Bloomington, IN 47401. 


Government Library 


Administration w 
ASSISTANT director, technical services division, Oregon 


State Library, librarian 5. Located in Salem, capital city | 
of 67,000 midst scenic, rolling hills and abundance of 
Oregon’s Willamette Valley. Opportunity for professional 
growth and challenge in important position as assistant 
to technical services director and with primary responsi- 
bility for work of an active documents/serials section. 
Builds documents collection and does consultant work 
with Oregon's state depository libraries. Assists in plan- 
ning for automation of serials, Qualifications: MLS de- 
gree and 4 years of experience, including work with doc- | 
uments. Salary: $9120-$10,980, depending on qualifica- 
tions. Apply to Oregon State Library, Salem 97310. ~ 


HEAD, reference. Rapidly growing urban college in excellent 


section of Chicago seeks imaginaive, energetic librarian to 
develop reference services and collection. 5th-year degree 
required; advanced. work in-subject area very desirable. At 
least 3 years relevant experience. Faculty rank. Month 
vacation. Many benefits in progressive state university sys- 
tem. Salary depends on education and experience; mini- 
mum $800 a month. Position open now. Apply to Seymour 
Schneider, Dir. of Ls., Northeastern Illinois State College, 
Bryn Mawr at St. Louis Av., Chicago 60625; tel.: JU 3-4050, 
Ext. 341. : А 


Multiple 
ARE you a people people? If so, the Alaska State Division 


of Libraries wants you. Openings for: assistant state li- 
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brarian; librarian Н, technical services; librarian l, 
archives-reference. Write Dick Engen, Dir., Division of 
State Libraries, State Capitol Building, Pouch G, Juneau, 
AK 99801. 


Services 


IF THE spirit of adventure is in your blood, if you have 
what it takes, come to Alaska! Excellent opportunity 
awaits young, energetic person in a military library near 
Fairbanks. GS-7, base pay $6981 -+ 25% cost-of-living al- 
lowance {tofal $8726). No experience necessary, MS in 
LS required. Duties include bookmobile service to out- 
lying sites, children's work, and readers services. Write 
Mrs. Margie Thomas, Post Ln., Fort Wainwright, Alaska 
APO Seattle 98731. 

OREGON State Library opening. Oregon has need of on 
experienced reference research specialist (librarian 3} in 

+ the science and technology field to help the state library 

meet the challenge of building, maintaining, and making 

available a collection that will support informed govern- 
ent in the conduct of its affairs. Additionally, this refer- 
ence librarian supervises selection of supplementary 
materials, in the science and technology field, fer other 
libraries and individuals without library service. Position 
requirements: MLS degree, diplomatic public relations 
sense, knowledge of accepted library administration, 

practices, and techniques, and 2 years of professional li- 

brary experience, preferably in science and technology. 

Salary $8040-$9720, depending on qualifications. Apply 

Oregon State Library, Salem 97310; tel.: 503-364-2171, 

' Ext. 308. 

LIBRARIAN 16 $8040-$10,440. Reference service for state 

agency including work with teletype network. Work with 

state agency collection under the supervision of librarian 

IV who is coordinator for activities under Title III, LSCA. 

2 years experience. Each additional 6 months of experi- 
ence qualifies for an additional step in pay grade. De- 
gree from ALA-accredited library school. А civil service 

agency. Usual fringe benefits. Apply Personnel Officer, 

West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 Quarrier St., 

Charleston, WV 25311. 

IBRARIAN 11: Practical idealist sought for position of field 

services librarian. Must be willing to travel for active 
participation in pioneer planning for total library develop- 
ment in Sagebrush State of Nevada. MSLS, ALA-accredited 

school. Minimum 3 years professional public library experi- 
ence, preferably 1 year in administrative capacity. $8421- 

$10,009. Contact Mrs. Mildred J. Heyer, State Ln., State Li- 

brary, Carson City, NV 89701; tel.: 702-882-7373. 

ENIOR librarian, coordinator of. children's services. The 

city of Riverside, located in Southern California, is seek- 

ing a professional person with an advanced degree from 
an accredited college or university to- develop a program 
of service to children throughout the city and county. 1 to 

3, or more years of applicable experience is required. 

Salary $803-$976. (Appointment may be made above en- 

trance step, depending on qualifications.) Apply now— 

personnel Department, City Holl, Riverside, СА 92501. 





l'echnical Processing 

pBRARIAN 11: $8040-$10,440: Cataloger: 2 years experi- 
ence. Degree from ALA-accredited ^ library school. To 
work with state agency collector and under supervision of 
librarian, IV, coordination for activities under Title lil, 
ФА. А civil service agency. Usual fringe benefits. Apply 
Personnel Office. West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 
Quarrier St, Charleston, WV 25331. 

|IBRARIAN I: $7200-$9420. Cataloger. No experience re- 
quired. Each additional 6 months of experience qualifies 
for an additional step in pay grade. (Budget for 1968-69 
allows up to final step.) Degree from AlA-accredited li- 
brary school. Supervision of a library assistan! who han- 


dles routine cataloging. A Civil Service agency. (No writ- 
ten examination.) Usual fringe benefits. Apply Personnel 

- Officer, West Virginia Librory Commission, 2004 Quorrier 
St., Charleston, WV 25311. 


Public Library 


Administration 

ASSISTANT library director: in a progressive community of 
40,000, located in the NY metropolitan area. 35-hour 
week, 3 weeks vacation, and other general fringe bene- 
fits. MLS required, with ability to write, develop pro- 
grams, and capable of handling administrative duties. 
Salary open. Apply to Henry Thomas, Free Public Library, 
10-01 Fair Lawn Av., Fair Lawn, NJ 07410. 

HEAD librarian for growing Chicago Suburb of 15,000. 
Present staff includes full-time children's librarian. Op- 
portunity to assist in building-expansion program from 
the beginning. Salary open, usual benefits, degree ге- 
quired. Write B-445. 

HEAD librarian, MLS degree from ALA-accredited school re- 
quired. Growing community of 32,000. High, dry climate. 
Send resume, salary requirements. Expansion program in 
the planning. Apply Mrs. Alan Antweil, Public Library, 
Hobbs, NM 88240. 

COUNTY librarian for Northern California, 70 miles north 
of Sacramento. To administer Butte County Library with 
headquarters in Oroville, serving 80,000 people through 
8 branches, 4 stations, and a bookmobile. 140,000 vol- 
umes, 500,000 circulation. Operating budget $310,000; 
$70,000 for books. Will participate in new North Socra- 
mento Valley Library Cooperative System for which Butte 
County Library will be a reference center. Qualifications: 
library degree from ALA-accredited school, 5 years in- 
creasingly responsible library experience, county librari- 
an's certificate [or prospect of acquiring one within 6 
months of appointment). Salary: $997-$1087. Apply: Clif- 
ton Mickelson, County Administration Office, Court 
House, Oroville, CA 95965. 

HEAD of children's department. Serving a city of 50,000 
within easy access to the cultural centers of Lansing, Ann 
Arbor, Detroit, Toledo. 5th-year library school degree re- 
quired. Starting salary $7627. Retirement, social security, 
sick leave, vacation, hospitalization. Apply Mr. Clare H. 
Sergeant, Dir., Public Library, Jackson, М1 49210. 

WANTED: city librarian to direct, supervise, plan, orga- 
nize, and coordinate all library activities for a city of 
40,000 population. Requirements: graduation from a li- 
brary school of recognized standing -]- several years of 
professional experience. Virginia certification desirable. 
Salary range $7758-$9942. Fringe benefits. Apply to 
Drawer 1, Room 205, City Hall, Petersburg, VA 23803. 

HEAD librarian. MLS degree, with or without experience. 
Library serves a progressive county seat town of 13,500 
in north central Indiana, with unusual cultural and recre- 
ational facilities, Expansion program and remodeling or 
new building in planning. Salary open. Apply Mrs. Carl 
Schmalzried. 1342 Pike St., Wabcsh, IN 46992. 

SUPERVISIOR of technical processes, assistant director Н. 
Western New York Library System, with headquarters in 
Niagara Falls, needs an experienced, competent adminis- 
trator to supervise the cataloging ond processing of li- 
brary materials, +- а Union Catalog for its 19 member 
libraries and contracting libraries, including both a uni- 
versity and a local college. Requirements: 4 years of sat- 
isfactory professional experience in a library of recog- 
nized standing, 3 years of which shall have been in the 
field of technical processing, acquired after the issuance 
of the professional certificate, and 5 yeors of college 
troining in a college or university recognized by the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, 1 year of which must 
have been professional library training in а recognized 
library school; or any equivalent combination of experi- 
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ence and training sufficient to indicate ability to do the 
work. Salary range $12,000-$13,800 in 5 steps. Full hos- 
pitalization paid, 23 days vacation, sick leave, New York 
State retirement, social security, 35-hour work week. For 
further information write J. W. -Hurkett, Dir., Мода Li- 
brory System, 2510 Seneca Av., Niagara Falls, NY 14305. 

SERVICE-conscious librarian, with initiative, to head cata- 
loging department. City of 43,000, 35 miles north of Bos- 
ton, near seashore and mountains. New building fo open 
in the fall of '68. LS degree required. $6800-$8000. 
Write Robert J. Vigeant, Ln., Public Library, Haverhill, 
MA 01830. 

PUBLIC library director for pleasant, cultured university 
community. Progressive, elected library board. Building 
program: consultant reported, architect retained. 1968 
salary, $7500; 1969 salary range, $8500-$9500. 5th-year 
LS degree or equivalent experience required. Send resume 
to Public Library, 205 Broadwoy, Normal, IL 61761. 

FRIENDLY town, cooperative board of trustees, congenial 
staff offer challenging opportunity to individual as head 
librarian to exercise initiative and energy in developing 
28,000-volume library into expanding vital part of commu- 
nity. Library and bookmobile serve county of 30,000. 
$40,000 budget. Member regional system. 4 full-time non- 
professional staff members. LS degree -+ some experience 
preferred, Maturity an asset. Salary depends on qualifi- 
cations. Write Thomas А. Young, Pres., Board of Trust- 
ees, Graves County Public Library, 6 & College St., May- 
field, KY 40266. 

DIRECTOR for public library in rapidly growing Chicago 
suburb with population of 27,000. Library statistics: 
37,000 books, 225,000 circulation, 30-member staff, 
$164,000 budget. Needed: on energetic and far-sighted in- 
dividual to supplement and carry through a program for 
a new library building and to develop the book collec- 
tion. Qualifications: degree from an accredited library 
school and some administrative or supervisory experience. 
Salary: $10,000 or higher, based on education and ex- 
perience. Forward credentials to: Mrs. Mabel Filering, 
Sec., Public Library, 291 N. Marion, Palatine, IL 60067. 

HEAD librarian: Opportunity to gain experience planning 
new million dollar main library building. Excellent retire- 
ment plan, month vacation, other benefits including liv- 
ing 30 minutes from St. Louis, Mo. Graduate degree re- 
quired. Send resume stating solary desired to Mrs. Paul 
H. Buxton, Pers. Chmn., Hayner Public Library, 401 State 
St.,-Alton, IL 62002. 

LIBRARY director. Central Librory Ramapo-Catskill System 
serving 4 counties. 60 miles north of NYC in proximity of 
major colleges and universities, Book collection 100 thou- 
sand, microfilm collection. Stoff of 7 professional, 20 
clerical/PT. Additional facilities and staff expansion con- 
templated. Active involvement in community relations, ex- 
pansion of library services and building program. Salary 
$12,000-$14,000, depending on experience. Benefits in- 
clude 4 weeks vacation, paid pension, liberal sick leave. 
MLS -+ 6 years experience. Certified or eligible for NYS 
professional certificate. Apply Personnel Officer, Board of 
: Education, 98 Grand St., Newburgh, NY 12550. 

DIRECTOR, Elko County Library. $7500-$8466. Supervises 
service program, 3-county area, comprising 27,000 square 
miles, 17,000 populations, NE Nevada. Responsible for 
planning total service programs, project development. 
MLS, 3 years practical library experience, 1 year admin- 
istration preferred, Contoct Mrs, Ruthe Gallagher, P.O. 
Box 752, Elko, NV 89801; tel.: 702-738-3948. 

CHIEF of centro! reader services. Supervisor of all public 
services in the central library, Reference, reader service 
"circulation, childrens’ room, and special collections, (doc- 
‘uments. Delawareano, business services, etc) А new 
J'position, reorganizing for growth of a system with 4 

^ branches, 2 bookmobiles; several new bronches antici- 
pated ond remodeling of the central library in the near 
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T. B. SCOTT rree Library, Merrill, Wisconsin 54452, seeks 


ASSISTANT library director. Central Library Ramapo-Cat- 


HEAD librarian for public library in college town of 21,69 


X 


future. Staff of 10 professionals with clerical help. Salary 
starts at $10,198 with annual 5% increments. MLS +- 5 
years postgraduate experience including some administra- 
tive background in public services. Usual fringe benefits, 
paid Blue Cross-Blue Shield, sick leave, 4 weeks vacation, 
retirement plan. Apply Assistant Director, Wilmington In- 
stitute Free Library and New Castle County Free Library, 
10 & Market Sts., Wilmington, DE 19801. 











































candidate for position of chief librarian. New library ad- 
dition ready. MLS required. Salary range dependent on 
qualifications and experience. Apply W. A. Meyer, Pres. 

LIBRARY director wanted for town of 20,000 located be- 
tween Philadelphia and New Jersey shore. Require N.J. 
cerlification. New, air-conditioned library. Salary negoti- 
able. Apply F. B. Bogle, Supt. of Schs., Board of Educa- 
tion, Millville, NH. 


skill System serving 4 counties. 60 miles north of NYC in 
proximity of major colleges and universities, Book collec- 
tion 100 thousand, microform collection. Staff of ,7 
professional, 20 clerical/PT. Additional facilities and ‘staf 
expansion contemplated. Active involvement in community 
relations, expansion of library services and building pro 
gram. Salary $10,050-$12,550, depending on experience. 
Benefits include 4 weeks vacation, paid pension, libera 
sick leave. MLS -+ 6 years experience. Certified or eligi 
ble for NYS professional certificate, Apply Personnel Di 
rector, Board of Education, 98 Grand St., Newburgh, N 
12550. 

INTERESTING & diversified| Position now available dealin 
with all phases of public library development. Position of. 
fers rewarding work in areas of in-service training, work 
shops and institutes, and contacts with trustees, govern 

, mental officials, and librarians in implementing variou 
programs now being initiated by the Connecticut Stat 
Library. Salary $10,380-$12,660. Excellent fringe benefits 
For further information contact Samuel E. Molod, Assoc| 
St. Ln., Division of Library Development, State Library 
Hartford, CT 06115. 

TECHNICAL services supervisor, Primary responsibility fo 
difficult, origina! cataloging. Improvements in our 1B. 
processes? Convert to LC? Tell me your ideas. Good ap| 
propriate experience (at least 3 years, some in sugervi 
sory capacity); 5th-year LS degree from accredited institu 
tion. Salary ranges from $10,898-$13,247, first incremen| 
at 6 months. Credit for experience. Send resume to Rob 
ert Н. Dumas, City Ln., 457 N. Main St, Decatur, I 
62523. a 

ASSISTANT librarian for a public library in а growin 
community of 36,000. Located on 175, south of Toledo 
MLS and 2 years experience required. Assist in adminis 
tration, reference, and cataloging. Salary rang 
$7644-$11,328. Beginning salary depends on qualifica 
tions. Send resume to Public Library, Findlay, OH 4584 

CHILDREN’S supervisor. Serves as head of central chil 
dren's department and as advisor in children's work t 
the extension agencies. Challenging? of course. And 
competitive salaryi To develop our program into th 
front range we are seeking a top-notch person who i 
sympathico with youngsters, loves children's books, an 
has definite ideas about program development and sta 
training. Sth-year degree from ALA-accredited institutio 
Minimum 3 years experience, preferably with some supe 
visory responsibilities, Salary range' $10,898-$13,247, fir 
increment after 6 months. Standard fringe benefit ^en 
resume fo Robert Н. Dumas, City Ln., 457 М. Main St. 
Decatur, IL 62523. 


Member of an 8-county library system. Building-expansio 
program being considered. MLS and administrative e 
perience desirable. Social security, state: retirement pla 
4 weeks vacation, and sick leave. Salary open. Apply Mr: 
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James В, Marsh, 1204 Edgehill Rd., Jacksonville, IL 52650. 

HEAD librarian—Umatilla county, in Pendleton, Oregen, the 
Round-Up City. Degree in library science. Experience de- 
sirable. Salary approximately $8500. Send resume to 
Leonard Lorenzen, 110 М.Е. Furnish Av., Pendleton, OR 
97801. 

BRANCH head. To plan, develop and supervise outreach 
programs in branch to be relocated in urban renewal 
area. New building will be designed as multimedia center 
and will house Negro Heritage Collection. Requirements: 
MLS degree + 4 years professional experience. Exzellent 
fringe benefits. Salary range $9087-$11,180. Apply Harold 
S. Hacker, Dir., Public Library, 115 South Av., Rocaester, 
NY 14604. 

DIRECTOR of libraries, city of Pensacola, Florida. 59776- 
$11,934. Excellent benefits. MLS with 5 years responsible 
experience. Responsible for modern library, branch sys- 
tems, and bookmobile service. Gulf city with best living 
conditions. Send resume to Thomas S. Silver, Dir. of Pers., 
Р.О. Box 1471, Pensacola, FL 32502. 

[Р!ВЕСТОВ, Trey (N.Y.] Public Library. To undertake re- 
Kabilitation of this small city system including primary 
responsibility for analysis, evaluaton, and design of a 
system to meet the community's requirements. Full board 
cooperation, usual retirement and vacation prevision; 
salary $10,009 negotiable, depending on qualifications 
and experience. Send credentials to Edward A. Chcpman, 
Dir., Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute L., Troy. 

JIBRARY director, with 5th-year library degree anc mini- 
mum of 5 years experience, at least 3 years in adminis- 
trative position. University community of 180,000. Major 
resource center serving 26 counties developing Texas 
Library System. City-county library with annual bucget of 
$250,000. Head library staff of 33. Requires county li- 
brarian's certificate. Fringe benefits include hosp taliza- 
tion, insurance, social security, retirement, sick leave, 
2 weeks vacation. Salary open. Apply Al Couch, Dir. of 
Pub. Servs., City Hall, Lubbock, TX 79401. 

BREAD of audio visual. Require graduate library degree, 5 
years professional experience and ability to lead and 
direct staff of 2. Salary range $7650-$9120 with $210 
increments. 4 weeks vacation, state retirement, 15 days 
sick leave, Blue Cross available.: Community of 55,000 

igh~museum, art association local theater group, friends 
of music, symphony orchestra, choral society, 2 racio sta- 
tions, TV station, 60 churches, and 2 colleges, a university 
branch close by. The new $880,000 library has a staff of 
over 50, book collection of 200,000 volumes, 2 book- 
mobiles. Apply J. N. Storck, Public Library, Lima, OH 
45801. 

[OSITION of principal librarian in Salem, New Jersey now 
vacant; must be filled by February 1, 1969. Starting salary: 
Without experience, in the $7000 range. Requirements: 
Principal librarian should be certifiable under New Jersey 
rules, and be vigorous and imaginative in developing 
services for tke total community. Salem is a town of 9000 
located їп southeastern. New Jersey, 15 minutes from 
Wilmington, Delaware, 1 hour from Philadelphia, and 
21, hours from New York City. Salem Free Public Library 
has been in existence since the early 1800's. The library 
provides service to all residents of the county including 
exchange service of reference materials to other county 
libraries and is being developed into an area reference 
library under certain federal grants. The Salem library 
bogrd believes in the principle of providing these services 
wed people and in whatever variety of materials will 

meet their needs. Interested applicants should contact 

Granville S. Thomas, Supt. of Schs., Chairman, Personnel 

Committee of Salem Free Public Library, 223 E. Broadway, 

Salem, NJ 08079; tel.: 609-935-3800. 

HILDREN's librarion to take charge of program, with 

additional staff, in a busy children's department. Good 

opportunity for a creative librarian to develop services 


and try new ideas. New building in 1964. City of 25,000 
located approximately 90 miles from Milwaukee and Madi- 
son. Salary $7680-$9120. Liberal fringe benefits. MLS 
required, experience preferred. Write Kathryn J. Flynn, 
Dir., Public Library, Neenah, WI 54956. 


HEAD of adult services. This supervisory position calls for 


a librarian with some experience and considerable 
maturity. The head of adult services coordinates all ser- 
vices to adults, works with other department heads and 
staff librarians to create dynamic library. Salary range 
$7436-$9048. May start above minimum. Apply to Ё. W. 
Robbins, Pawtucket Public Library and Regional Library 
Center, Pawtucket, RI 02860; tel.: 401-722-6466. 

DIRECTOR of libraries. The City of Santa Cruz, California, 
is offering an unique opportunity in an aggressive expan- 
sion program. The position will be vacant on or about 
the first of January 1969, following the retirement of the 
incumbent. The librarian administers the Santa Cruz 
City/County Library System, serving 115,000 people 
through the central library and 14 branches or stations, 
200,000 volumes with an operating budget of $480,000. 
Salary $11,184-$13,548, depending on qualifications. A 
degree from an accredited library school + 7 years ex- 
perience. Detailed resume should be forwarded to the 
Personnel, 809 Center St., Santa Cruz, CA 95060. Closing 
date Nov. 15, 1968. 


Multiple 


JUNIOR librarians (2 openings) in central library of 


3-county system located in year-round recreation center 
on Lake Champlain, 63 miles from Montreal. 1) Chil- 
dren's librarian, responsible for selection of juvenile 
materials, reader service, and reference work with chil- 
dren, story hours, book talks, service to schools. A new 
position with opportunity to develop creative programs 
and services. 2) General services librarian to engage in ^ 
readers advisory and reference service and other varied 
professional duties. Excellent opportunnty for a recent li- 
brary school graduate. Beginning salary for both posi- 
tions, $7000. Usual benefits. MLS and eligibility for New 
York State Provisional certificate. No experience neces- 
sary. Send resumes їо Verna L. Pungitore, Dir., Public Li- 
brary, P.O. Box 570, Plattsburgh, NY: 12901. ; 

LIBRARIANS. World's largest resort city needs 2 profes- 
sional librarians, Pleasant working conditions. Delightful 
climate. Excellent salary. Write Mrs. M. C. Beda, L. Dir., 
Bayside Library, 936 Independence Bl., Virginia Beach, 
VA 23455. | 


LIBRARIANS needed. Enjoy the Blue Ridge Mountains and 


the good life of the new South, where a dollar still buys 
a dollar's worth of goods. We need а cataloger who 
can take charge, with a starting salary of up to $8400. 
We need a children's librarian, to start in the starting 
salary range of $6500-$7800 ($70C0 minimum for MLS). 
Reference and bookmobile librarians will be considered 
in the same starting salary range. All positions require 
MLS and/or experience. 22 days vacation, other liberal 
benefits. Write to Director, Roanoke County Public Li- 
brary, 526 S. College Av., Salem, VÀ 24153. 


` NEED a challenge you're not getting? Try usl Data process- 


ing capability available, youth programs, film festivals, 
new building program approaching planning stages 
($2,000,000 new main and 5 branches), OEO-connected 
programs. Catalogers, branch and reference librarians; 
you name it, we need it! To $8000 starting salary; usual 
fringe benefits. Write Michael B. Pipkin, Dir., Charles Н. 
Taylor Memorial Library, Hampton, VA 23369. 


TWO positions. 1) Head librarian for public library ex- 


panding to new $580,000 building tc house 87,500 volumes. 
Suburb of 28,000, 30 minutes from Chicago Loop, member 
of state system. MLS from ALA-approved library school 
and administrative experience preferred. Salary open, 
depending on experience. Usual benefits. 2). Children's 
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librarian. Prefer MLS or some experience. Salary open, 
depending on education and experience. Usual benefits. 
Send complete resume to Frank Durckel, 940 S. Michigan, 
Villa Park, IL 60181. 

TWO librarian l's in our general reading and general 
reference departments. New salary scale is $8592-$10,608. 
$10,000 free life insurance, 20 days vacation, full family 
Blue Cross. Library degree from accredited library school 
but no experience necessary. We have always been an 
equal opportunity employer. Apply to John A. Oliver, 
Asst, Dir., Public Library, 1026 Е. Kearsley St., Flint, MI 
48504. 


Services 

LIBRARIAN i, central reference department. 5th-year li- 
brary degree required. Salary range $6720-$9452, begin- 
ning salary depends on experience. Annual 5% increment 
for satisfactory service; 22 days vacation, sick leave cu- 
mulative to 960 hours, state retirement plan, health insur- 
ance paid by city. Apply Rose Mosigian, Asst. Dir., Gil- 
bert M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, WI 53140. 

CHILDREN'S librarian for North Shore library serving over 
30,000. 5th-year LS degree required. 4 weeks vacation, 9 
holidays, retirement plan, social security, free hospitaliza- 
tion plan for individual. The salary is open. A minimum 
of 2 years experience is desirable and the starting salary 
will be based on experience in children's work. Apply 
to Joseph M. Pollock, Hd. Ln., Public Library, 494 Laurel 
Av., Highland Park, IL 60035. 

CHILDREN'S librarian. Salary open. MLS degree and ex- 
perience preferred but not mandatory. Beautiful, cultur- 
ally rich community 5 miles n/w Columbus near Ohio 
State University. You will love this city as we do. Write 
or call collect George H. Saville, Pres., Upper Arlington 
Public Library, 2800 Tremont Rd., Columbus 43221; tel.: 
614-486-0346. 

NEEDED January 1. Assistant children’s librarian (librarian 
П]. Accredited Sth-year library degree +} 2 years of 
appropriate experience. Salary $9648-$11,472. 20 days 
vacation, full family Blue Cross, $10,000 free life in- 
surance. We have always been an equal opportunity 
employer. Apply to lohn A. Oliver, Asst. Dir, Public 
Library, 1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, MI 48504." 

CHILDREN's librarian. New, 3-story building. Children's 
library occupies 1, of ground leve! floor. Also children's 
theater, summer reading club. Chance to develop de- 
partment. Prefer experienced, lively person. Would con- 
sider recent MLS. Start January 1, 1968. Minimum salary 
for beginner, $7500. 24 days vacation, 35-hour-week, 
sick leave, holidays, paid Blue Cross-Blue Shield and 
major medical, retirement through local school board. 
Contact Lovise Millar, Asst. Dir., Altoona District Center 
Library, Altoona, РА 16603. 

MIDWEST, librarian. MLS. Public Library. No experience 
required. Salary $8000. Write to Director of Libraries 
Don Schuler, Grove City, OH 43123. 

REGIONAL coordinotor to promote cooperation and devel- 
opment in the Northern R.I. Interrelated Library System. 
This is a really creative job for а person with broad back- 
ground in public or regional library work, who has an 
inquiring mind, the ability to work well with others, and 
а flair for public relations. Salary to $9400. Apply to 
R. W. Robbins, Pawtucket Public Library and Regional 
library Center, Pawtucket, RI 02860; tel.: 401-722-6446. 


Technical! Processing 

CATALOGER in the centralized processing department in 
the central library. Staff includes the chief of the depart- 
ment, 3 professionals, and 12 clerical assistants. Salary 
starts at $7241 with 5% annual increments. MLS degree, 
no experience necessary; salary adjusted for experience. 
Usual fringe benefits, paid Blue Cross-Blue Shield, sick 
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LIBRARIAN needed immediately fo develop highly spe 


Services 
SCHOOL o: children's librarian to review children's book 


CHEMICAL librarian. The Shell Companies have an open 


' York, for a chemical librarian. San Francisco Bay Area 


x. 


leave, 4 weeks vacation, retirement plan. Apply Assistant 
Directory, Wilmington Institute Free Library and New Cas: 
tle County Free Library, 10 & Market Sts., Wilmington, 
DE 19801. 


CATALOGER, to take charge of cataloging and processin 


department. (One other professional cataloger +- 5 othe 
staff members.) Must have administrative ability, ALA- 
accredited MLS degree, and at least 2 years experience. 
To start immediately. Minimum starting salary $8500, 24 
days vacation, 35-hour-week, sick leave, holidays, paid 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield and major medical, retirement 
through local school board. Contact Louise Millar, Asst. 
Dir., Altoona District Center Library, Altoona, PA 16603. 


Special Library 


Administration 
EDITOR-director for a new section of reviews of nonprint 


material to be published in the Booklist at ALA head- 
quarters. Requirements: training as a librarian and gu- 
diovisual specialist, experience in the evaluation, Ew 
tion, and use of filmstrips, 8mm films, and other nonprini 
material in а school library, knowledge of school curric. 
vla, familiarity with the distinctive methods of nonprin 
material production and distribution, and ability to se 
vp and maintain the reviewing procedures and to super. 
vise a staff of 1 to 6 persons. Salary $9720-$13,692 
Good sick leave and vacation allowances. Apply to Edn 
Vanek, Ed., The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 
ALA headquarters 60611. 




























cialized collection to serve the faculty and staff of a 
institute affiliated with the Johns Hopkins University. Sta 
composed of librarian and clerical assistant. Library de 
gree desired. Medical background helpful. Must hav 
imagination and flexibility. Send resume to Administrator 
John F. Kennedy Institute, 707 N. Broadway, Baltimore 
MD 21205. An equal opportunity employer. 


for the Booklist at ALA headquarters in Chicago. Th 
full-time position consists of reading and evaluating<shil 
dren's books in all subject areas and at oll age level 
from preschool through teenage, and writing concise 
critica! annotations of the books recommended for libra 
purchase. Qualifications include a degree from ‘an oc 
credited library school, sound knowledge of children's lif 
erature; and experience in using books with children i 
school or public libraries. Beginning salary, $7956; maxi 
mum, $11,160 reached by 7 yearly increments. Liberal va| 
cation and sick leave allowances ond other benefits 
Apply to Edna Vanek, Ed., The Booklist and Subscriptio 
Books Bulletin, ALA headquarters 60611. 


ing in the San Francisco Вау Area, and another in Ne 


Library serving major industrial research laboratory seek 
individual to take charge of all public services, includin: 
scientific and bibliographic reference, and to assist i 
planning and implementing utilization of new methods o 
handling scientific and technical information. New Yor 
Cataloging reference, and literature searching on behal 
of management and technical personnel engaged in ге 
search and development, engineering, sales, and marke’ 
research. Requirements: BS in Chemistry, MLS preferred, 
0 to 5 years experience. Shell's employee benefits includ 
a liberal education assistance program. If interested i 
these positions, please send a complete resume to Q, С 
Stanberry, Recruit. Rep., Dept. AL, The Shell Companies! 
Box 2099, Houston 77001. An equal opportunity em 
ployer. Е 
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BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND BOOKS 
HAVE STAYING POWER 


When all other books fail, BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND BOOKS will 
still be there doing their job. 


Such quality saves you money in lower cost — as low as 26 per reader. 
No other binding can claim such a low cost. 


Bound-to-Stay-Bound Books are not like other books mainly because they outlast 
other books. Why this is so is simply a matter of technical excellence in their 
construction — a development of over forty-five years of constant research in combining 

E hand skills with automated machinery. Bound-to-Stay-Bound 
Books should never be confused with books called "Library Editions." Bound-to- 
Stay-Bound Books are books which have been prebound to meet and even exceed the 
standards of the Library Binding Institute. 


Bound-to-Stay-Bound Books offer greater circulation per dollar. There are 
other bonuses available also, costing only pennies, to bring your acquisition costs way down 
e Pre-Processing of books 
* Catalog Cards with your books 
* Almost 20,000 popular juvenile titles 
e ө ө е AND LOW VOLUME PRICES 


We issue a general catalog and several supplements each year featuring latest up-to-date 
selections. Simplify your purchasing problems. Write today for latest literature 
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- The Messrs. Bridgebuilder 
from World Book. 


It takes more than 100 editors to com- 
plete each year’s revisions of World Book. 
But this staff has another, more important 
primary function. 

They’re bridgebuilders. Th 
translators of new in- "7777777 
formation—between BETEAN 
the specialists who . 
know (our contributors). E 
and the non-specialists 
who need to know (our 
readers). 
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So when Executive Editor Robert O. 
Zeleny and staff supervise the revision of 
almost 5,000 pages of World Book every 
year, they're really strengthening the vital 
link between scholar and student—the in- 

ONS terplay that World Book 
is famous for. 

And that’s why you 
cantrust World Book for “+ 
alltheinformationread- - 
ers want. In forms they 
can use and understand. 
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THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654 
Subsidiaries; Field Educational Publications, Inc. (formerly Harr-Wagner), and А. J. Nystrom & Co. 
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From MERCURIUS Musicus, 1669, 
to Esquire, 1967. 

Periodicals, periodicals, and more 
periodicals. Professional, scientific, Ҹа ) 
trade, Early English. American, SD т . i : 

Chinese, Russian, govern- ы 
т Alot of periodicals were published 
5,000 titles. Allon 35mm 


positive microfilm. between 1669 and last week. 


With so many period- ‚ 
icals to choose from. it's 
understandable if vou find it We ve got almost all of them. 
difficult to decide what you 
need. We can help. We're specialists in providing source material. 
And we understand things like budgets, space and curriculum. 
For a beginning library, we might recommend our Basic Collection; SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, ATLANTIC, TIME, READER'S DIGEST, NEWSWEEK and 30 other periodicals. 
For a large library, we might recommend the Comprehensive Collection; 
all the titles in the Basic Collection plus 64 others. 
Every periodical is indexed in READERS’ GUIDE. And when you order either 
collection, we include our microfilm reader. 
Write for University Microfilms’ free 170-page catalog of periodicals. 
Or talk with one of our specialists in your arca. 
Why should you look for things when we've already found them. р 
University Microfilms, A xerox Company 
320N. Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48103/313-761-4700 


XEROX 
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DECORATOR COVERS 
BY TREASURE TROVE! 


Lovely decorator fabrics and decorator papers 
collected from the world over. Exciting 
original designs. All brilliantly reproduced 
in superb colors on fine buckram to 
bring an entirely new dimension to 

library rebinding and prebinding. 


Decorator Covers are indentified with 

the little TT symbol, hallmark of the 

finest quality covers and binding 

skills. They are extra-protected with a 

tough plastic coating that keeps them new- 
looking through many more circulations. 


Ask your quality Treasure 'Тгоуе binder to 
show you a selection of sample 
Decorator Covers. See what 
a beautiful difference they 
can make in your library. 
And at no extra cost. 


for "Homeward Bound" Rebound 


and Pre-bound Books 
2134 East Grand Avenue, Des Moines, lowa 








BOOK PROCESSING | 
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P.O. Box 923 
Williamsport, Pa. 17701 


Williamsport * Newark 
Los Angeles * Brantford, Ontario 





This year, the most 
comprehensive school 
library book catalog 
is 13,000 titles 

more comprehensive. 


It now lists 45,000 titles for elementary and secondary 
schools from every important, authoritative list. 


But don’t call it a catalog. 


After all, how can you call something a catalog that + 
does all these things for you? 


Provides computer-produced order confirmations. 
Quotations too, produced from your own book 
lists, that serve as your order when you are ready 
for the books. Speeds and simplifies your paper 
work. 


Lists a complete offering of cataloging and process- 
ing kits. 


Gives you open-end availabilities: You can acquire 
American hardbound school library books pub- 
lished after the catalog as readily as those listed in 
the catalog. 


Offers any titles you select completely cataloged 
and processed for just 60€ additional per book. 
(Also available: books with kits, books only, kits 
only.) * 


Lets you buy books individually or as complete 
collections. 


Here, obviously, is more than a catalog. 


It is a complete catalog/ordering system that makes 
it easier than ever before to acquire school library 
books. And this new edition puts more emphasis on 
secondary school library needs. 


The format is large and the type is easy to read. Pages 
are perforated for easy removal. You're assured higher 
total fulfillment rates and prompt prepaid deliveries. 


If you haven't received your free copy, or need more, 
please write Dept. ALA-12. 


^^. 





Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 60611. Second- 
class postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices. 
Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. ALA membership required. Single copies 50¢ each. PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
Postmaster: Please send notice of undeliverable copies оп form 3579 to Membership Records Department, American 
Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Hl. 60611. 
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DECEMBER COVER 


The Houston Carnegie Library 
used for the cover design is one 
of the early Carnegie libraries 
taken from George Bobinski's 
book, Carnegie Libraries: 
Their History and Impact on 
American Public Library De- 
velopment to be published in 
February 1969. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


ones in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. А micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 


versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
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. MEET THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
ICONOCLASTS 








Who are they? 


They’re the kids who come into your library looking for 
almost any other kind of book but an encyclopedia. 


They’re the kids who use an encyclopedia as though it were 
a copying machine. Instead of a learning tool. 


They’re the kids who think all encyclopedias are medicine 
to be opened only in dire emergencies. 


All of them would rather do a thing than read about it. 
And that’s where we come in. 


We've written the first, practical, do-it-yourself encyclopedia. 


For instance. The Encyclopedia International doesn’t 

just sit there and explain the principles of photography. 

It rolls up its sleeves and tells a kid how to make his 

own dark room, how to take professional pictures, how to 
enlarge his own prints, even—how to become a photographer. 


Can you think of a more exciting way to create 
an encyclopedia buff? T 
n 
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Encyclopedia International 

It turns-on turned-off kids. 


GE GROLIER EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION, 845 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10022 


ТНЕ 
BULLETIN BOARD 





Old Patterns in a New Collection 


In North Carolina the Avery-Mitchell-Yancey 
Regional Library has undertaken a project to 
collect old and new clothing patterns which will 
be classified and stored for use by library pa- 
trons. А special effort will be made to accumu- 
late the oldest patterns that can be found for 
historical dress research and reproduction for 
theatrical costuming, etc. William H. Hess, re- 
gional director, feels that his is the only public 
library concerned with this type of collection, 
but would be interested to hear from anyone who 
has knowledge of another such collection. Com- 
ments from the profession on the merits or de- 
merits of such a collection are welcomed. Write: 
Box 635, Spruce Pine, N.C. 28777. 


Crerar Named Midwest Regional Medical Library 


The John Crerar Library, Chicago, has been 
designated the Midwest Regional Medical Li- 
brary through a grant made under the authority 
of the Medical Library Assistance Act of 1965 
(P.L. 89-291). Announcement of the grant of 
$150,000 was made jointly by Martin M. Cum- 
mings, M.D., director of the National Library of 
Medicine, and Oliver W. Tuthill, president of the 
Crerar Library. This is the fourth of a proposed 
network of nine or ten regional medical library 
centers to be operational by 1970. 


That's Entertainment! 


The well-known “library jingle” has come of 
age and is incorporated on a single 12-inch tran- 
scription distributed throughout New York state. 
The spot minute and half-minute commercials 
for the library originated as a pilot program at 
the Westchester Library System in 1964 which has 
now grown to nineteen different spots utilizing 
the talents of fourteen music and entertainment 
personalities. Included are musical spots by 
Mitch Miller, Eddy Arnold, Lionel Hampton, 
Leonid Hambro, plus Leon Bibb, and the To- 
kens. Entertainers using their individual styles of 
presentation аге Morey Amsterdam, Bob and 
Ray, Phyllis Diller, Joe Garagiola. Sam Leven- 
son, Woody Allen, Shelly Berman, and Bill 
Cosby. For further information contact the Li- 
brary Development Division of the New York 
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State Library, Albany. 


Special Seminar on Personnel Problems 


"Adapting Personnel Programs to Social and 
Economic Change," March 9-12, 1969, is the 
title for a personnel administrator's seminar at 
the La Salle Hotel in Chicago. For details write 
to Public Personnel Association, 1313 E. 60 St., 
Chicago 60637. 


Biomedical Communication Network Opens 


October 18, 1968, saw the formal dedication of 
the State University of New York Biomedical 
Communication Network in the Upstate Medical 
Center at Syracuse composed of nine libraries 
from federal, state, and private institutions. Each 
library contains one or more typewriter-style 
communication terminals which are connected to 
the system computer at Syracuse, There is a staff 
of more than 25 full-time people—librarians, 
programmers, system analysts, subject special- 
ists, computer operators, and related technical 
staff—located in the network center. The system 
is an on-line, real-time, user-oriented system 
which enables the phrasing of questions in words 
(rather than code) directly on the terminal and 
obtaining an answer within a few minutes. The 
system operates under the acronym SYMBIOSIS 
—the System for Medical and BlOlogical Sci- 
ences /nformation Searching. Irwin H. Pizer is 
network director. 


There Goes One Now! 


Definition of a thorough-going bureaucrat: A 
person who thinks small, carries a big staff, ari 
labors grandly under delusions of adequacy. The 
above definition is attributed to Ewald Nyquist. 
deputy commissioner of the N.Y. Department of 
Education, by Rose Z. Sellers, editor of the News 
From The Library, published by the Brooklyn 
College Library. 


Go Tell It on the Mountain 


Librarians interested in children's literature 
will be happy to note that the Fifth Intermoun- 
tain Conference on Children's Literature will 
meet on the campus of the University of Utah, 
June 16-21, 1969. Over 300 people from 30 
states attended the 1967 conference. Housing is 
available in new campus dormitories. For com- 
plete information write to Elliot D. Landau, di- 
rector of the conference, Department of Edugé: 
tion, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 84112. 


Lee Ash to Edit NELA Newsletter 


Тһе New England Library Association's presi- 
dent, Lawrence E. Wikander of the Williams 
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College Library, has announced plans for publi- 
cation of a bimonthly NELA Newsletter begin- 
ning in January 1969. Lee Ash has been named 
editor, and editorial matter may be forwarded to 
him at 31 Alden Rd., New Haven, Conn. 06515. 
Exchanges with regional publications will be 
considered. Subscription inquiry should be di- 
rected to Mrs. Nan Berg, 3 Rita Rd., West Pea- 
body, Mass. 01960. 


Order Library Books by Phone 


Citizens of San Antonio and Bexar County, 
Tex. are able to pick up the phone and order 
library books mailed directly to their homes 
under a grant made to the San Antonio Public 
Library by the Council on Library Resources. 

yThe $22,500 experiment will determine the feasi- 
bility of ordering books by mail as a regular fea- 
ture of public library service. The service is ex- 
tended to individuals without library cards but 
excludes individuals owing fines on overdue 
books. 


Attitudes Towards Unions 


The Staff Organizations Round Table of ALA 
has begun a survey of member libraries to deter- 
mine what are the general attitudes towards 
unions and bargaining power. The survey was 
prompted by the high interest shown in the 
SORT program on professional collective bar- 
gaining at the Kansas City Conference. Com- 
ments regarding the survey are solicited and 
should be directed to Robert E. Furlong, SORT 
secretary, Sanger Branch Library, 1812 7 St., 
Saneer. Calif. 93657. 


A Rose is a Library Rose 


The Hartford Public Library recently received 
one of the more unusual gifts bestowed on li- 
braries. There are stories of one library that was 
given a gold headed cane, and there was one 
that was given a sum of money if they would 
paint their walls a shade of lavender, but, HPL 
is now a life member of the American Rose Soci- 
ety. The gift was presented by Everett A. Pies- 
ter, former park and recreation director for the 
city. It is not known if Edwin G. Jackson, librar- 
ian for HPL, is related to the famous rose mer- 
chandisers Jackson-Perkins. 


Martin Luther King Fund at Kalamazoo 


KA joint church-community matching fund pro- 
gram is under way in Kalamazoo to provide 
funds for a Martin Luther King, Jr., memorial 
collection at the public library. The collection is 
to be composed of books, films, records, and 
other materials on the heritage, culture, and con- 





tributions of black people to the world. One 
unique feature of the collection will be various 
traveling collections to be circulated throughout 
the community. Mrs. Mary Mace Spradling is 
secretary to the fund and may be contacted at 
the library. 


Oregon Library Association Officers: 68—69 


President, Ruth Watson, Coos Bay Public Li- 
brary; vice-president, president-elect, Norman D. 
Alexander, Southern Oregon College; secretary, 
Nancy K. Fox, former trustee North Bend Public 
Library; treasurer, Juliet Corwin, trustee, Win- 
ston Public Library. 


Want to Fly Away from It All? 


Keep your bags packed and fly from the 1969 
ALA annual conference to London and Amster- 
dam, June 29 to July 26 for a round trip fare of 
$210. If you can’t make both events and elect the 
latter, you can fly out of Chicago for a round 
trip fare of $279. The trip is sponsored by the 
Illinois Library Association and package tours 
are available, such as the Grand Tour, British 
Isles, Scandinavia, etc. For detailed information 
write to Mrs. Dorothy Salchenberger, Illinois Li- 
brary Assn., 6725 N. Rockwell St., Chicago 
60645. 


J. Donald Thomas, ACRL Executive Secretary 


Since 1960 J. Don- 
ald Thomas, recently 
appointed executive 
secretary of the As- 
sociation of College 
and Research Librar- 
ies of ALA, has been 
associated with the 
University of Chi- 
cago Library as as- 
sociate director. He 
holds his B.A. from 
Tulane University 
and his master's in 
library science from 
Columbia. He has served as document super- 
visor at the Columbia University library and as 
librarian for the French Embassy Press and In- 
formation Service in New York. He has been 
assistant librarian for Social Sciences at Hunter 
College, reference cataloger at the Standard Oil 
Company (N.J.) library, and assistant librarian 
of the Montreal Star. On Oct. 1 he succeeded 
George M. Bailey who is now head librarian at 
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York College of the City University of New York 
System. 


Library Orientation and Instruction 


Verna V. Melum, who has been in charge of 
the library orientation and instruction program 
at Northern Illinois University for the past 
eleven years has been granted a sabbatical during 
the second term of the 1968-69 year to make a 
study of like programs in colleges and universi- 
ties in various parts of the U.S. Libraries with 
programs of interest to this project are invited to 
contact her at Parson Library at the university in 


DeKalb, Ill. 60115. 


Labor Relations Seminars 


The Public Personnel Association has an- 
nounced 1969 seminars of interest to library ad- 
ministrators and the professional interested in 
collective bargaining. “Collective Bargaining in 
the Public Sector" is scheduled in Portland on 
July 20-25. “Bargaining Relationships and Prac- 
tices" is scheduled for Sept. 11-14 in St. Louis 
and on Sept. 18-21 in Boston. “Government 
Labor Relations" is scheduled on Nov. 9-14 at 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada. For details write: 
Seminar, Public Personnel Association, 1313 E. 


60 St., Chicago 60637. 


Correction 


In the October Bulletin on p. 1103 of *Educa- 
tion and Manpower for Librarianship" by Lester 
E. Asheim, the first two lines of column one 
should be the first two lines of column one on p. 
1102. We apologize for any inconvenience to the 
reader and any embarrassment to Mr. Asheim. 
The misplaced lines read: “their needs than in- 
dividual courses, seminars, institutes, workshops, 
and other continuing." 


Dalhousie School of Library Service 


Since September five full-time faculty mem- 
bers have been busy establishing the Dalhousie 
School of Library Service at Dalhousie Univer- 
sity in Halifax, Nova Scotia. Students will be 
trained for service in any geographic location 
but special emphasis will be placed on the needs 
of the Atlantic Provinces. The library science 
collection is being rapidly developed through the 
benefactions of the late Frank Benbow Fox. 


Microforms in Secondary Schools 


Researcher, Thomas G. Lee, project director, 
Current Trends in Microform Use by Secondary 
Schools is seeking information on innovative ap- 
proaches, anecdotes, etc., involving microform 
utilization by secondary schools. Address your 
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AMERICA’S GREAT TRAILS 


œ~ | These Newspapers May Be Purchased on 35mm Microfilm 


Bell & Howell compiled this new catalog of Newspapers 
Along America’s Great Trails to help researchers and 
historians recapture the real vitality that was America 
coming to life along her growing frontiers. 


All newspapers listed in the catalog are part of the archival 
collection in Bell & Howell’s Micro Photo Division vaults. 
They have been selected for this catalog because of their 
special interest to students of America’s frontiers. 


Please write for your free copy from: 


MICRO PHOTO DIVISION А 


1700 SHAW AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO 44112 


f$ Bette Howe. 
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communications to his attention at 2151-9 Hub- 
bard, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48105. 


It Doesn't Happen Often Enough 


In the introduction to the Herbert Land As- 
sociates report, “Television and the Wired City,” 
prepared for the President's Task Force on Com- 
munications Policy, the authors take the time to 
comment: 

“A very special note of thanks is due that gra- 
cious lady and marvelous librarian, Catherine 
Heinz, of the Television Information Office, and 
to that ever-courteous and helpful organization 
in general. Without the outstanding TIO library 
and the generous cooperation of that office, it 

>» would have been virtually impossible to complete 
the crash project." 


A Change in the Name 


As of June 1968, the ALA Council renamed 
the category of institutional membership to orga- 
nization membership in the ALA Constitution 
and Bylaws. Organization membership includes 
library and library school members, library asso- 
ciation members, nonlibrary members, and affili- 
ated organization members. 


Upon Reaching Retirement 


ALA members who have had 25 years or more 
of consecutive membership in the Association 
and who are members at the time of retirement 
from library service or related activities are eli- 
gible for continuing membership for life and upon 
request will receive without payment of dues the 
ALA Bulletin and publications of two divisions. 


Volunteers Assist Summer Camp 


“Children and teen-agers from Watts got more 
than fresh air and outdoor fun this summer at 
Saugus Summer Camp. As a result of extra time 
and work put in by librarians in the Central Re- 
gion, the campers had a library stocked with 
nearly 1500 items of reading material—hardback 
books, paperbacks, magazines, comic books, and 
even a set of Collier's Encyclopedia. 

*[n addition to the books contributed by Cen- 
tral Region branch libraries, Charles Kaufman, 
(Baldwin Hills Branch) contacted Sunset News, 
largest distributor of paperbacks and magazines 
in the Los Angeles area, and the firm donated 
ten boxes of reading material. 

“Tt should be noted that such volunteer efforts 
on the part of LAPL staff members are more 








THE WORLD'S LEADING 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSELLERS 





DIZIONARIO ENCICLOPEDICO DELLA 
LETTERATURA ITALIANA 


Volume 4 (Mi-R) Bari 1968 $24.00 


€ FARMINGTON PLAN ASSIGNMENTS FOR LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES. 


@ AGENTS IN FRANCE FOR THE NATIONAL PROGRAM FOR ACQUISITIONS 
AND CATALOGING (NPAC) OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 


Stecher- Hainer, Inc. 


offices in LONDON / PARIS | STUTTGART 
BOGOTA | RIO DE JANEIRO 


31 East 10 Street / New York, N.Y. 10003 
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YOUR 

MEDIA 

CENTER 

IS NOT 
OMPLETE 


...until you talk with Nystrom. Nystrom 
has now geared its many different 
globes, overlay and raised relief maps, 
science models, transparencies and 
charts specifically to Media Center 
usage. 


These Nystrom products round out 
a complete Media Center... апа a 
Nystrom Media Center Package can 
be developed within the framework of 
your budget. For full details see your 
local Nystrom representative or mail 
the coupon below. 


Write for a preview 
of our Media 
Center Package! 


A. J. Nystrom & Co. ALACT2 
3333 Elston Avenue, Chicago, lllinois 60618 
Send Media Center Package preview. 


Name. 





Position. 





School 





13 
1 
LI 
LI 
LI 
LI 
i 
1 
1 
LI 
LI 
LI 
LI 
Full Address. : 
1 
LI 
1 





FE NYSTROM 


3333 Elston Ave. * Chicago, 111. 60618 


A Subsidiary of 
Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
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common than many might believe and is evi- 
dence of the library’s desire to reach out into the 
community whether or not there is federal financ- 
ing.” (From Operation LAPL: Administrative 
Policies and News Notes. Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary, vol. xxl, no. 5, October 1968, p. 2.) 


Half Dozen Truck Loads of Books 


Kent State University just this past summer 
acquired a 250,000 volume book collection from 
Gilman's, a well-known bookseller in Crompond, 
N.Y. Six and one half over-the-road trucks de- 
posited the collection, weighing over 325 tons in 
7100 cartons at the library in Kent, Ohio, 
prompting Hyman W. Kritzer, director of li- 
braries, to comment, *It could be the biggest 
transaction of its kind." The collection includes 
many out-of-print and rare books which will wait 
in storage until completion of the new library 
building in the spring of 1970. 


The Man Afraid 
Inside the library there sits a man 
Who helps the patrons whenever he can. 
But when I wanted to solicit his aid 
The little man suddenly became afraid. 
His body trembled; his hands shook with fear, 
As a flower child his way came near. 

I asked for a red book and its location. 
"But its a commy book," he said in indignation. 
“So what if it is?" I sweetly replied. 
“Why, it’s un-American,” he nearly cried. 

I asked him again for its location. 

He turned away grumbling of this new generatioW. 
Thankful for his help I gave him a flower. 
That poor man was in shock for an hour! 





(An excerpt from a patron's poem by Linda 
Reinsfelder in Branching Out, vol. 6, no. 22, Au- 
gust 1968, published by the Baltimore County 
Public Library.) 





Chiang's New Model . . . Price $54.50 


CATALOG CARD DUPLICATOR 


Important improvements achieved from wide ex- 
perience, assure to produce high quality catalog 
cards, with enlarged space good also for printing 
postcard, book card, book pocket, address, etc. 


Plus new features in stencil and new ink 
fo dry in 10 minutes. 














A 


Patented * Performance Guaranteed · 
Order “Оп Approval" Invited 


Order now directly from the Inventor: 
Chiang Small Duplicators 
53100 Juniper Road, South Bend, Indiana 46637 
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What book processing 
centers need 1s a 


good 57€ book jacket 
=== cover. 





Inexpensive enough to give all books 

a cover! Low-cost protection for your 
largest investment. Patron-appeal, be- 
cause books stay new looking for years. 

The new, adjustable 1% Mil 
Mylar® Book Jacket Cover costs as 

little as 51€ per cover, when purchased 
: in quantity by large libraries or book 
processing centers. Four sizes 
adjust to most books. Keeps your 
inventory under control. 

Saves processing time, too. No 
measuring or cutting. Cover slips on in 
seconds. Then crease to size and tape! 

Write on your school or company 
letterhead for a free descriptive brochure 
and quantity pricing. 


4 


L2 DEMCO Box 1488, Madison, Wisconsin 53710 
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| Some selected items from Б Library Week 
Discover the | raum cir. 
MICHIGAN 


Magic of 
Attractive, 
Colorful 
SIGNS 


made the | 


SHOWCARD 
WAY 


Here is the “open sesame” to a new world of brilliant, 
clear, crisp posters, signs, markers, cards, visual aid 
material, original copy for offset printing—as only the 
SHOWCARD MACHINE can do it. 


It's amazing what you can do with the economical 
SHOWCARD MACHINE. Its versatility has made it the 






A RECENT ADDITION ... 


Esther | 














~ PULITZER 
PRIZE WIN 










LANGUAGE RECORDS | 
ILABLE FOR CHILDREN 
FIVE ТО SEVEN, 


first choice of hundreds of libraries throughout the land. 
Anybody can operate it. It is simple, fast and offers 
virtually unlimited possibilities. There is a SHOWCARD 
MACHINE exactly suited to your needs. 


Want to know more? Just write, phone or wire today. 


SHOWCARD MACHINE COMPANY. 


320 W. Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 60610 x 


Just a Few of the Many Libraries Profiting from SHOWCARD MACHINES 


Alabama Public Library, Montgomery, Ala. 
Springdale Public Library, Springdale, Ark. 
Pomona Library, Pomona, Calif. 

Edmonton Public Library, Edmonton, Alberta,Canada 
Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

Wilmington Free Library, Wilmington, Del. 
Jacksonville Free Public Library, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Augusta Library, Augusta, Ga. 

Pine Mountain Regional Library, Manchester, Ga. 
State Library, Honolulu, Hawaii 

Rockford Public Library, Rockford, III. 

East Chicago Public Library, East Chicago, Ind. 
Monroe County Public Library, Bloomington, Ind. 
Public Library of South Bend, South Bend, Ind. 
Eisenhower Library, Baltimore, Md. 

Prince Georges Co. Memorial Library, Bladensburg, Md. 
Radcliffe College Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

Lynn Public Library, Lynn, Mass. 

Winchester Library, Winchester, Mass. 

Dearborn Public Library, Dearborn, Mich. 

Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 


Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 

Wayne County Library, Wayne, Mich. 

Dakota Scott Regional Library, West St. Paul, Minn. 
Free Public Library of East Orange, East Orange, N. J. 
Maywood Public Library, Maywood, N. J. 

Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Arthur A. Houghton Jr. Library, Corning, N. Y. 
Levittown Public Library, Levittown, N. Y. 

Mid-York Library System, Rome, N. Y. 

North Country Library System, Watertown, N. Y. 
Public Library of Cincinnati & Hamilton, Cincinnati, O. 
Columbus Public Library, Columbus, O. 

Harrisburg Public Library, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Free Library of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. А. 
McKissick Memorial Library, Columbia, S. C. 
Greenville County Library, Greenville, S. C. 

Nashville Public Library, Nashville, Tenn. 

North Central Regional Library, Wenatchee, Wash. 
Library Commission, Charleston, W. Va. 

La Crosse Public Library, La Crosse, Wis. 

University of Wisconsin Memorial Library, Madison, Wis. 











Speak Up on ALA Dues! 





All members of the American Library As- 
sociation are asked to submit ideas for revision 
of the ALA dues structure in writing or at an 
)-9pen hearing at the Midwinter Meeting in 

Washington, D.C., Wednesday, January 29, 

from 4:30 to 6 p.m. 

The present dues structure has not heen re- 
viewed since it was adopted in 1962. The Ex- 
ecutive Board, cognizant of the fact that any 
changes proposed now cannot be implemented 
until 1970, since changes in the Bylaws will be 
involved, has asked the ALA Membership Com- 
mittee to begin a review immediately. 

The Dues Structure Subcommittee appointed 
by Mrs. Allie Beth Martin, chairman of the 
Membership Committee, has planned four in- 
vitational hearings at the Midwinter Meeting 
for officers of divisions and round tables and 
chairmen of ALA committees, in addition to 

-the open hearing. 

ҮС Ideas concerning the categories of dues, the 
perquisities of various types of membership, 
the amount of dues in each category, or any 
other aspect of the dues structure will be wel- 
comed. 

The subcommittee, after it has aeard the 
ideas of the membership and has beZore it the 

. necessary factual data, will begin to revise the 


Corrections 


The following statement should be substituted 
for that which follows the Hammond Incorporated 
Library Award in the November Bulletin, p. 1279: 
һе Hammond Incorporated Library Award of 
$500 and a citation is presented annually to a 
librarian or library in a community or school 
for making an unusual contribution, through 
either continued service or а single contribution 
of lasting value, to effective use of or increased 


dues structure. А. full report of the bases for 
the revision with the proposed dues scale will 
be printed in the ALA Bulletin prior to the 
1969 annual conference in Átlantic City, when 
the subcommittee's proposal will be presented 
to Council. All members will be free to speak 
to the proposal at the Council meeting, al. 
though only councilors will vote on the issue. 
The members will have one more opportunity 
to be heard. If Council accepts Ње subcommit- 
tee's proposal, or a modified version of it, and 
refers it to the Constitution and Bylaws Com- 
mittee, the proposed amendments to the Bylaws 
must be approved by Council and by the mem- 
bers at the membership meeting at the 1970 
annual conference in Detroit. 

The need for a revision after eight years is 
apparent. Doubters are referred to the report 
of the Program Evaluation and Budget Com- 
mittee presented at the 1968 annual conference 
and printed in the ALA Bulletin, July-August, 
1968, pages 827-29 and 844. 

Members who will not be present at the open 
hearing at the Midwinter Meetting are urged 
to submit their ideas in writing to: Frank B. 
Sessa, chairman, Dues Structure Subcommit- 
tee, School of Library Science, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213. 


interest in maps, atlases, and globes by children 
and young people through high school age. 

The stipend for the Frederick G. Melcher 
scholarship as stated on p. 1280 of the November 
Bulletin should be $2500 rather than $2000. 

In the October issue, p. 1058, under the head 
“More on the Fair Labor Standards Act,” line 
23 should read “were not unconstitutional” rather 
than “constitutional.” 
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'The American Library Association offers 
four comprehensive guides to books for 
children from pre- school through grade 
nine levels. These selections encompass a 
broad range of subjects, interests and 
reading levels for slow, superior or mature 
readers to provide a convenient and au - 
thoritative basis for selecting new books 
for young readers — particularly for li- 
brarians and teachers who must make 
selections without pre -ordering examina- 
tion. All titles are recommended for school 
and library use, and are accepted by nearly 
every state agency administering ESEA or 
NDEA funds. 


Each of the more than 5,000 titles listed 
in these separate volumes has been care -~ 


"fully selected through an objective, highly 


refined evaluation process reflecting the 
collective judgment of book selectors and 
reviewers, These selections first appeared 
in the Childrens Books section of The 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Booklist, an official book reviewing medi - 
um of the American Library Association, 
from September 1960 through September 
1968 to provide an authoritative guide to 

` {һе best juvenile books published during 
this period. 


Each book is evaluated on its own merit 
in terms of literary quality, accuracy, 
format, content in direct relation to age 
and comprehension levels, appeal to child - 
ren, and usefulness in libraries. A descrip - 
tive critical annotation summarizes con - 
tent, points out special uses or features. It 
also makes comparisons with other books 
on the same subject, or by the same author. 


Listings are arranged by subject with 
author - title - subject indexes. Complete 
ordering and cataloging details are shown 
including;author, title, edition, date, pages, 
publisher, binding, price, Dewey Decimal 
number and subject headings. 


914 new titles selected from September 1967 - August 1968 $2.50 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


802 titles selected from September 1966 - August 1967 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


770 titles selected from September 1965 - August 1966 


1967 - 68 
1966 - 67 

$2.25 
1965 - 66 

$2.00 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 1960 - 65 
3,068 titles selected from September 1960 - August 1965 $10.00 


. . and of course you keep up - 


to - date with your subscription 


to The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin. 


A 


One year, 23 issues, $10.00 


from the people who really know books 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


50 E. Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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Separate But Equal 


I was disgusted to read my colleague and com- 
patriot Wertheimer's article on "Language Stud- 
ies in Public Libraries" (p. 985 in Sept. Bulle- 
tin) where he considers French as a foreign lan- 
guage in Canada. Our federal government is 
. doing the utmost to give equal status to the two 
^ official languages in this country: French and 

English. I grant that there is more need in some 
parts of the country for one language than the 
other. . 

As long as some Canadians continue to con- 
sider Canada as an English language country, 
the Quebec separatists will gain more power, 
and many moderates or federalists may become 
separatists. 

Аз a personal finishing note, I married an im- 
migrant whose mother tongue is neither French 
nor English but he masters perfectly the two of- 
ficial Canadian languages besides three others. 


Mns. PAULE ROLLAND-THOMAS 
Assistant Professor 

Ecole de bibliothéconomie 
Université de Montréal 


ы 


Italian Libraries Aid Program 


ALA members responded generously to the 
appeals for aid to flooded Italian libraries and 
deserve a report on the use of the money. À total 
of $9772.69 was received, of which $5000 came 
from the H. W. Wilson Foundation. 

The committee, and particularly your reporter, 
the chairman, faced some very unexpected diffi- 
culties in the use of the fund. CRIA limited its 
aid strictly to repair and replacement of flooded 
materials. But when major disaster strikes, an 
institution should think in terms of the fresh 
start rather than just return to the status quo. 
Аз an example, the National Central Library in 
Florence had its complete catalog of some eight 
million cards flooded and muddied. In the recov- 

Mery, now well along toward completion, it is re- 
producing these in the international 3 x 5 for- 
mat, which requires extra expense. So the ALA 
committee focussed its attention on needs for 
long-term recovery. 


At the 1967 annual conference the committee 
decided to commit the whole sum available for a 
study of modernization of the National Central 
Library. This was considered of fundamental im- 
portance both by the library’s director and the 
Ministry and was a part of a larger program of 
assistance planned by Unesco. The first leg of 
this study was completed only recently by John 
Finzi of the Library of Congress, and it is hoped 
that the second part will have been completed in 
November. À principal object of this study is 
io blueprint the most efiective procedures and 
automative equipment for the production of the 
Bibliografia Nazionale Iteliana. There is reason- 
able expectation of having a fairly large sum 
available after the study is completed in order to 
help another important Florentine library re- 
place modern American works. 

The committee has been helpful in certain 
other ways, such as arranging for a Fulbright as- 
signment to the National Library and in negotia- 
tion with American foundations. 

If ALA aid has not proceeded with the dis- 
patch and precision one might wish. I can only 
report unusual obstacles, some of communication 
and background, some of international diplo- 
macy, and some that could only be attributed to 
malevolent gremlins. On the more optimistic 
side, it is barely possible that in time by-prod- 
ucts of the work of the committee may be in- 
fluential in improving the general picture of li- 
brary education and government support in 
Italy. 


ARTHUR T. HAMLIN 

Chairman, Special Committee to 
Aid Itelian Libraries 

University Librarian 

University of Cincinnati 

Cincinnati 


The Real John Lorenz 


On page 1003 of the Bulletin (Sept. 1968) the 
caption under the picture of John Lorenz says 
that he has been appointed the new NLW chair- 
man. Actually, Mr. Lorenz is the chairman of the 
Steering Committee of the NLW program, a 
cooperative enterprise of the National Book 
Committee and the American Library Associa- 
tion. We also have an ALA Committee on NLW, 
the chairman of which is Mrs. Lillian Bradshaw. 


Котн WARNCKE 
Deputy Executive Director 
American Library Association 


(There certainly is a difference. Mr. Lorenz 
also has the distinction of being the first librar- 
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ian to serve as chairman of that Steering Com- 
mittee. Ed.) 


“Hliterafization” on the Firing Line 


In his letter on "Professional Illiteratization" 
(July-August Bulletin, 1968) Arnold Sable at- 
tacks the use of certain language styles in the 
promotional materials of modern libraries. Be- 
cause he cites, in particular, a recruitment adver- 
tisement of The Free Library of Philadelphia, 
(see Library Journal, June 1, 1967), it is perti- 
nent for us to comment upon his letter. 

In deploring these current trends, Mr. Sable 
claims that librarians are using what they “ima- 
gine to be the life style of the соге city poor" to 
reach those who do not use libraries—and in so 
doing are prostituting the librarian's profes- 
sional function and example. 

There are many moot points in Mr. Sable's 
rather passionately issued letter. I wish, here, to 
comment primarily upon the matter of language 
styles. 

What Mr. Sable is, in fact, deploring is the 
dynamie quality of the English language, which 
has gone through many changes and much rich 
growth over the centuries. The process, inciden- 


tally, predates by far the advent of modern ad- 
vertising and mass media. Even Victorian essays 
did not use the same form of English that Chau- 
cer used. To express his displeasure, Mr. Sable 
coins а word of his own: "illiteratization"! Awk- 
ward as it is, this enters Mr. Sable into the very 
process that so upsets him. He is making up a 
new word to convey his thoughts and feelings. 
'That is what slang and vernacular and jargon al- 
ways do. They create unofficial language, which 
often becomes official when its effectiveness is 
proven by time and repeated usage. I doubt, 
however, that Mr. Sable's unpronounceable, sev- 
en-syllable word will become a household favor- 
ite. 

He also writes of “hippy talk, psychedelic fla- 
voring, and mod catch-ness." Here, again, he en- 
joins the use of current language to speak of 
current matters. This is what we sometimes do in 
our promotional efforts—where we deem it ap- 
propriate and likely to be effective. Yet Mr. 
Sable is offended when we do it. 

Where he writes of “nonlibrary users,” he sim- 
ply fails in grammar. We presume he means “Ji- 
brary non-users." 

'The purpose of advertising is to communicate. 
The series of display ads placed in the Library 








How You = Solve Any Library Bookstack Problem 


Use Wilson's 
- PROFESSIONAL Line functional 


For more information send for catalog 
P-LB-682 or call us direct-617 683-2403 


They are. 


e strong, sturdy 
welded frame, unit construction 
flexible to architectural layouts 
designed to withstand 

40 Ibs. per sq. ft. 


* simple to install 


offered in a variety of 
decorator's colors 


Andrew Wilson Company will exhibit at the AASA Convention in Atlantic City 
Feb. 15-19, 1969, Haddon Hall, Booths 160-161 
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Journal by our staff has been designed to com- 


municate a basic idea. The idea is that The Free: 


Library of Philadelpia is.à modern, up-to-date, ` 


progressive, and dynamic system. We did not 


purchase the advertising space to write a thesis 


but to convey an impression, an atmosphere, a 
symbolic visual image of an idea. з 
The phrase “Go where the action is" is not a 
ghetto phrase, as Mr. Sable wants to ergue. And 
in using it in the Library Journal we did not aim’ 
at library nonusers, In our recruitment ad series 
. we aimed at librarians—specifically the young li- 
brarians just out of school and thinking about 
the kind of library they would like to work in. 


In summary, I perceive that Mr. Sable utilizes ~ 


the inventive method he deplores; adopts the 
every language he criticizes; and garbles a Bue 
old-fashioned grammar to boot. 


I leave it to others to untangle the ~est of He А 


message. Аз a communicator, he has neither 
stunned me with logic nor won.me with: elo- 
quence. 


Grace E. 8 
Pubilc Relations Officer 


The Free Library of Philadelphia 
Philadelphia | 


АН Too Соттоп... 


: Although I strongly disagree with Arnold. Р. 


Sable’ 5 approach to library service in contempo- 


rary America, I should like to take exception in 


this letter to ‘his citing of The Free Library of 


Philadelphia’s recruitment ad as an example of ` 
his so-called “illiteratization” of librarians. 

The purpose of advertising, as I am sure ey- 
eryone recognizes, is to communicate, and The 


‘Free Library in its advertisements, as much as 


‘possible, wishes everyone to know that it is in- 
volved with and is part of contemporary Ameri- 
can society. It is.an effort to communicate the 
fact that The Free Library is a wonderful place 
for librarians to work. Using a stodgy and out- ` 


одеа language and design would not have com- 
' municated the kind of contemporary, dynamic, 


and involved organization which The Free Li- 
brary attempts to be. 

In placing our advertisement, we attempted to 
drive home the idea that. The Free Library is 


: modern and up-to-date, and, rather than being © 
` an insult to the people whom the Free Library 


serves, its message was directed to those in the 
library profession who have moved on from the 


Victorian concept of library service to the kind |... 








. 108 New Titles i in 1968, Selected by the CADMUS EDITORIAL BOARD | 


- Superb Bindings . e, 


Reasonable Prices. e. 


Excellent Service 


CHECK LISTS AND ORDER FORMS AVAILABLE NOW 


ett ont gun m" 


` 1201 SQUIH, HASTINGS WAY — EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN parol 


A 
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of library service required of large metropolitan 
library systems. Perhaps Mr. Sable would have 
preferred a picture of a couple performing the 
minuet. 

The true evaluation is based upon evidence of 
its effectiveness. I am happy to report that The 
Free Library's recruiting efforts have been re- 
warded by the appointment of a large number 
(in excess of 100) of librarians at the first 
professional level in a period of slightlv less 
than three years. The public library and the 
publie librarian have an important role to play 
in the educational, cultural, and recreational 
areas of our modern world. We, at The Free Li- 
brary, will match our librarians with any librari- 
ans anywhere for literacy and intellect, but, per- 
haps most of all, for the effective yay in which 
they carry out their job. 

Although Mr. Sable is, of course, entitled to 
his opinion, it is regretted that his complaint is 
all too common among librarians. Many still 
resist innovations and changes within the profes- 
sion that reflect corresponding changes in soci- 
ety. The archaic image of the librarian, although 
rapidly changing in some ways, can be retarded 
by the point of view expressed by Mr. Sable. 


НЕКМАМ GREENBERG 

Personnel Officer 

The Free Library of Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 


Pardon My Accent 


I should. like to comment on Arnold Sable’s 
letter in the July-August issue. 

Wrote Mr. Sable (in part): “Now that the 
ALA Bulletin has officialy recognized the new 
professional iliteratization (‘Jottings from High 
John: Random Paragraphs Toward a Sometime 
Article, ALA Bulletin, April 1968) ... it would 
seem appropriate to examine this tendency.” 

Added Mr. Sable: “. . . the public library 
should be looked up to—not down upon.” 

To put it very mildly indeed, Mr. Sable misses 
the point, at least insofar as Dick Moses and the 
High John Library experiment in Maryland are 
concerned. I have had occasion to observe Mr. 
Moses in action and to participate in a program 
sponsored by the High John Library. The High 
John Library, which is located in a ghetto sec- 
tion of the metropolitan Washington, D.C., area, 
is sponsored by the University of Maryland 
School of Library and Information Services and 
Prince George’s County Memorial Library sys- 
tem. I am employed as Information Officer by 
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the latter, and in this capacity I write news and 
feature stories for local and metropolitan news- 
papers. 

A program about which I did a recent feature 
article concerned a television club at High John. 
It is directed by Willie Lovette, a resident of the 
area in question and member of the High John 
staff. 

Mr. Sable might be interested in knowing that 
one of the requirements for club membership is 
to read books about television productions as well 
as dramatic works. Mr. Sable might also be inter- 
ested in some of the recent field trips the group 
has taken. This summer they visited the George- 
town University Writers Institute in order to 
hear three young poets read their works; they , 
attended a performance of the Shakespeare the-* 
atre on the Mall, and they went to the theatre in 
Marjorie Merriweather Post Pavilion in the new 
town of Columbia, Md. They also went on loca- 
tion to the Erika Thimey modern dance theatre 
in Washington, D.C., where they taped part of a 
rehearsal. They were treated to a performance of 
choreography to modern poetry by Mary-Avar- 
ett-Seeyle, unique and gifted area artist. She pre- 
sented several poems by Negro poets including 
Langston Hughes, which she had prepared for 
the program in May dedicated to the memory of 
Martin Luther King, Jr. The TV Club currently 
is preparing their own presentation titled "The 
Three K's" and dedicated to the memory of the 
late John F. Kennedy, Mr. King, and Robert F. 
Kennedy. 

If any of this sounds like talking down or 
“professional illiteratization," pardon my accent 
Frankly, I don't think Mr. Sable knows what 
Dick Moses is talking about, how he is talking, 
or why. 


GWYNETH MURPHY 

Information Officer 

Prince George’s County Memorial Library 
Hyattsville, Md. 


The Struggle for Allegiance 


No one has adequately taken to task the issue 
of labór unions in libraries, and librarians tend 
to learn far less about it than they could or 
should! Most events related to unionization go 
unnoticed, buried in the “news” pages of vind 
sional journals, briefly reported in other mass 
media at the time of occurrence, or the events 
precipitate later articles of a reflective nature. 
Unfortunately, librarians become either misin- 
formed or not informed at all, and the prospects 
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for improvement seem well entrenched in a mire 
of apathy. 

Researchers, social commentators, and journal- 
ists in other professional fields have dealt rather 
extensively with the matter. They have concerned 
themselves with the responsibility of informing 
their professional colleagues about the preva- 
lent issues of unionization, but librarians seem 
only to receive biased opinion from dedicated 
straight-line union executives who hold librari- 
ans in the dim light of being "stupid and snob- 
bish" for failing to accept the so-called inevitabil- 
ity of collective bargaining (See LI, August 
1968, p. 2812). Collective bargaining as the 
unions see it is not inevitable, and librarians 
should educate themselves to both sides of the 

i issue before hanging on the words of the unions. 

A strong case can be made for library unioni- 
zation because of the backward stance of the 
ALA on achieving a viable, effective, and unified 
organization of librarians, but despite the omi- 
nous innuendos from the labor unions, librarians 


can. afford integrity and dignity, and they can af- | 


ford it without unionism. What is needed is an 
independent, voluntary, unaffiliated professional 
association—whether it is ALA or some other 
similar organization—but with greatlv changed 
procedures and objectives. 

Professional associations on the national, state, 
and local level must improve the quality and na- 
ture of their services to librarians. A Jst of rhet- 
oric in this area will serve no one but the unions. 
Action upon the improvement of employee wel- 
fare must be basic without diminishing the de- 


.Gvelopment of library science through such things 


as teaching, publishing, and sponsoring of re- 
search and legislation and professional associa- 
tion. Adequate monetary remuneration should be 
the forefront of this endeavor by stimulating ap- 
propriately greater professional standards of 
perfection in performance without appealing to 
the selfish, financial instincts which exist to some 
degree in everyone, but which are contrary to the 
great enthusiasm, altruism, and pride Сог the 
profession. 

There must be new personnel relationships in 
libraries between librarians and administrations. 
The simple principles of educated and progres- 
sive administration, shared policy and planning 
responsibility with the very people who dedicate 
their lives to librarianship, and simple human 
rights justice must be observed. I doubt very 

uch that librarians desire total control over ad- 
ministrative tasks in the larger libraries, but 
they do want open lines of communication in 
order to be listened to and talked to with honest 
consideration before decisions of importance to 














Predicasis „. 


provides a complete set of 
tools for the business librarian 


Activities include... 


F & S INDEX OF CORPORATIONS AND 
INDUSTRIES indexes and briefs the anal- 
ysis and news of articles from over 500 
publications. іп one year the INDEX con- 
tains over 150,000 entries arranged by 
2,500 subjects and industries and 20,000 
companies. 


PRICES: Weekly—$96.00 per year 
Monthly— $84.00 per year 


Also F & S ANNUAL and F & S INDEX 
INTERNATIONAL 


INDEXING 


PREDICASTS digests and systematically 
arranges 32,000 forecasts abstracted 
from over 500 publications. Coverage 
ranges from general economics to de- 
tailed produzt. PREDICASTS provides con- 
sensus of forecasts through 1980 for 
180 basic economic and industrial series. 


Quarterly (incl. cumulative) 
$172.00 per year. 


Also EXPANSION & CAPACITY DIGEST, 
WORLD-Regional-CASTS and WORLD- 
Product-CASTS 


FORECAST 
ABSTRACTING 
& COMPOSITE 
FORECASTING 


INDUSTRY STUDIES on educational tech- 
nology, cryogenics, biomedical electron- 
ics, siding, etc. Studies utilize Predicasts 
information sources and extensive indus- 
try contact and typically cover industry 
structure, economic environment, end- 
uses, market projections, and competition. 


PRICE: $150.00/study. 


Also GROWTH & ACQUISITION GUIDE, 
ELECTRONICS TRENDS, PAPER TRENDS, 
PLASTICS TRENDS, Custom Forecasting, 
Custom Acquisitions & Contract Research 


INDEPENDENT 
ANALYTIC 
WORK 


Subscribers and clients of Predicasts, Inc. account for 
well over half of the Gross National Product, They do 
most of the business literature searching, market re- 
search, management consulting, investment research 
and forecasting, and they include 24 of the 25 largest 
U.S. corporations. 


PREDICASTS, INC., 
Dept. AL-7 


10550 Park Lane, Unive 
Cleveland, Ohio 44106 189: Cite 


For more information or 
no-risk trial subscription write: 
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them are made. 

There is a definite struggle mounting for the 
allegiance of librarians in this area, but with all 
their weaknesses—and the professional associa- 
tions have many which only time, new perspec- 
tives, and a new sense of responsibility for their 


members will strengthen—I believe that the: 


professional associations are the only acceptable 
alternative to this distressing problem. 


Kerra M. СоттАМ 
Social Science Librarian 
Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 


There's a Drill Press in Your Future 


T am disturbed by several implications in Mr. 
William D. North’s remarks published in the 
September 1968 ALA Bulletin (p. 948). He cau- 
tions us not to be zealots in the cause of intellec- 
tual freedom. Since it is only the exceptional li- 
brarian who has stood up to attack and since the 
profession by its own admission has been timid 
and self-censoring far too often, Mr. North’s def- 
inition of zealotry must be taken to include any 
action at all by librarians. If you resist a Bircher 
attack on your library, you must be a zealot. 

Mr. North advises us to “make moderation our 
virtue." To the black child who is still in a seg- 
regated school fourteen years after the Supreme 
Court decision, to the public employee who is 
still obliged to sign a loyalty oath, to the scholar 
who can't find Cuban materials in a research li- 
brary because the State Department and the 
Post Office restrict book imports, to the student 
who can't get Norman Mailer's Why are We in 
Vietnam in a library because it's “not quality lit- 
erature” (read “controversial”), moderation has 
come to mean inaction. I question the virtue of 
moderation when it really means rationalization. 

Mr. North implies that the only alternative to 
moderation is extremism and thereby gives the 
“choice who became an echo" more credit than 
his philosophy deserves. What we desperately 


need in the continuing struggle for intellectual - 


freedom is action—planned, reasonable, in coop- 
eration with allies—but action. Let's get that 
"controversial material on our library shelves 
and out of the locked cages. We can cajole, con- 
vince, and persuade lawmakers, educators, trust- 
ees, and the public that the materials have to be 
there if our libraries are to be relevant to our so- 
ciety, but if we wait until everyone has been con- 
vinced, we'll probably never get around to ac- 
quiring the materials. 

І also bristle at Mr. North's plea that the li- 
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brarians must “buy time" to install selected 
procedures and policies and to open communica- 
tions with the outside world. What in the name 
of St. Melvil have we been doing up to now? If 
during the last century we haven't been doing 
just that, then let's pack it in and learn how to 
run a drill press. 


Mns. Fay M. BLAKE 

Gifts and Exchange Librarian 
UCLA Research Library 

Los Angeles 


Choose Your Creature 


With all due respect to Mr. North, if libraries 


in these tumultuous times are to be something 
beyond mere mass-catering supermarkets, we dis- 
tinctly need more, not fewer, "zealots." 
"Intellectual freedom is indeed a feeble con- 
cept if it cannot survive compromise," says Mr. 
North. My conviction is that intellectual freedom 
is indeed a feeble concept if it сап survive com- 
promise. It is not, I think, “extreme” to refuse to 
withdraw from the shelves or racks (or to 
sequester in glass cases, which amounts to the 
same thing) a book or magazine, professionally 
selected, that some individual or group regards 
as objectionable. Similarly, it is not "extreme" to 
order valuable material which certain persons or 
organizations may have condemned or would 
probably find offensive. This is not “extremism,” 
but rather professional behavior. It is fulfilling 


the basic obligations of a librarian: to collecte 2 


keep, and make freely available what is worthy 
and relevant—not to ignore, hide, or discard it. 

Mr. North's advice, in effect, is to be mice. Of 
those we have enough already. 


SaNFORD BERMAN 
Periodicals Librarian 
UCLA Research Library 
Los Angeles 


Kountz Synopsizing Himself 


(A response to Learned Bulman’s letter, Sept. 
issue, p. 929.) 

In uncute terms, the computer is a Godsend to 
libraries, but if those of us in public librarian 
ship don't watch out, we'll be eaten alive by 
strangers with MBAs. To describe reality is cer- 
tainly not to complain about it—especially if im- 
plicit in the description is a course of action, 
namely: 
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1. The development of standards for both data 


and equipment. 

2. The establishment and maintenance of liai- 
son with manufacturers to focus product devel- 
opment on user requirements rather than force- 
fit users into existing equipment requirements. 

3. The creation of guidelines for responsible 
local bibliographic data base development, 
maintenance, and use, e.g., who is going to accu- 
mulate the data (MARC, for example), what of 
this data will be used by whom, and who will pay 
for it? 

4. 'The assimilation and reduction of costing 
for the development, operation, and maintenance 
of computer-assisted operations for libraries. 

And, I’m sure, each of us could contribute fur- 
ther to such a description. Аї first blush it may 

"appear Bulman, but it's Kountz. 


Joun C. Kounrz 

Library Systems Analyst 
Orange County Public Library 
Orange, Calif. 


Clarification 


“Library Manpower Problems” (ALA Bulle- 





tin, Sept. 1968, p. 995) states “A series of re- 
gional dialogues with persons concerned in li- 
brary education was initiated by Mr. Asheim in 
the Middle Atlantic States, followed during 
1967-68 with similar meetings in other regions 
of the country." 

While I was a participant in the Middle Atlan- 
tic meeting and assisted in the planning of it, 
that meeting was initiated by Kenneth Duchac, 
Supervisor of Public Libraries, Division of Li- 
brary Extension, Maryland State Department of 
Education. The subsequent regional meetings, 
sponsored by the ALA Office for Library Educa- 
tion, were modeled on the Middle Atlantic meet- 
ing. 

LESTER ÅSHEIM 
Director 


ALA Offce for Library Education 


Welcome to Midwinter 


Ав president of the District of Columbia Li- 
brary Association for 1968-69, I want to extend 
to the American Library Association a welcome 
from our 800 members to the ALA members who 
will be attending the Midwinter Meeting at the 
Shoreham Hotel. 





FEDERAL FUNDS... 
STATE FUNDS... 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS... 
LOCAL FUNDS... 


Whatever funds you’re using to buy 
books, for goodness’ sake don’t settle 
for less than the best in service. Send 
your regular orders, your NDEA or- · 


ders, your special fund orders, to 
Campbell and Hall. Your books will 
be on their way to you promptly. Your 
special shipping and billing instruc- 
tions will be followed to the letter. 
You'll be happy. 


Campbell and Hall Inc. 
1047 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02117 











J {Ñ 


UNIQUE COLLECTION OF 
DOCUMENTATION, 
MANUSCRIPTS ON 

LATIN AMERICAN ISSUES 


Available through CIDOC 


PUBLICATIONS INCLUDE: 


* DOSSIER: records and examines selected 
controversies involving the use of secular 
symbols. 


Ж SONDEOS: studies religious phenomena in 
the process of socio-cultural change. e.g. 


Ж CUADERNOS: contains reprints from Ње 
latin Americon press, specialized studies, 
indexes of materials in CIDOC archives. 


Hard To Get Data, 
Not Available Elsewhere 


Send For Our Free Quarterly Catalog 


CENTER FOR INTERCULTURAL DOC. 
Dept. C 
Apdo. 479, Cuernavaca, MEXICO 


C 
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І know that the ALA schedule is already well- 
filled for that conference and that it would be 
both presumptuous and unnecessary оп DCLA's 
part to schedule any formal activities during 
Midwinter week for the purpose of welcoming 
АГА or inviting participation of those attending 
the conference. I am also aware that a relatively 
high proportion of the ALA members who will 
be participating in the Midwinter activities will 
be members of DCLA. 

Nevertheless, we do want to extend this wel- 
come, from a constituent body to the national as- 
sociation, in the interest of ALA’s present cam- 
paign to improve and extend channels of commu- 
nication between ALA and the local and re- 
gional associations. 

Less formally, but very sincerely, all of us as 
members of DCLA want to tell our ALA friends 
and colleagues outside the Washington area that 
we are looking forward to seeing them, and even 
snatching a few minutes for social talk, come 
January. | 


Auice Dutany Barr 
President 
District of Columbia Library Association 


Washington, D.C. 


Comment: ‘Education and Manpower 
for Librarianship" (October 1968 Bulletin} 


(Lester Asheim’s) ... position paper touches 
usefully, as expected, on several important prob- 
lems and approaches to their solution. At least 
one observer who teaches parts of the program is 
disappointed in its failure to move further and 
more precisely. 

Specific critical comment seems in order on 
two points. First, inadequate attention seems to 
have been given to the role of the division of 
labor. As the size of the staff increases, writing 
position descriptions becomes easier, the place of 
the technician more definable, and the training 
implied likewise. In the small library, contrari- 
wise, that may not be possible. Yet at the lower 
extreme, if a single-professional’s library cannot 
afford to give her or him a professional associ- 
ate, would not a technician be preferred to a 
clerk? And would not those circumstances call 
for an education rather different from what is 
proper for the cog in the big library wheel? Is it 
not time to test this three-part hypothesis? Let us 
gather the facts of library experience and try to 
establish sound generalizations. 

Second, the graduate education projected ap- 
pears to exclude instruction in the routines to be 
performed by nonprofessionals. How literally is 
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that meant? Many a professional is going to have 
to supervise the routine-performers. Can he do a 
good job if he knows nothing about the details 
of the task supervised? Where will he learn 
about them if not in his graduate library 
curriculum ? 


Siwney L. JACKSON 
Professor of Library Science 
Kent State University 

Kent, Ohio 


The element that is most significant from my 
point of view is that for the first time we have 
recognized not only the technical assistant but 
also the library assistant. 

The acceptance of the library technician role é 
in our profession particularly is long overdue. 
There has been an unwillingness on the part of 
many individual librarians as well as some 
professional associations to recognize the exis- 
tence of this important job responsibility. Surely 
we are no different than any other professional 
group which must have the para-professional 
aides to do the technical job (in our case) of or- 
ganizing and utilizing information. If it had not 
been for the community college development 
during the last few years, we might never have 
seen the growth of the technician training pro- 
gram. Such training definitely belongs in the 
two-year terminal academic program either in a 
two-year sequence or in institute or short courses 
on a full-time basis. There will be differing re- 
quirements regionally and by type of library and 
therefore differing programs of instruction. / 
great deal needs to be done to design a more 
exact curriculum. There is enough action in sev- 
eral pilot programs in the country today to in- 
sure this will happen. Administrators of all types 
of libraries must now tackle their side of the 
problem: namely, the identification of specific 
positions which need to be carefully described 
and for which specific requirements are listed so 
that there will be nationwide recruitment for the 
people who are undergoing the training program 
for the technical assistant. The place where the 
action is is in the preparation area; the place 
where the actión has been slow-moving is in the 
employment area. It is a first priority that the 
preparation and the employment be conducted 
with equal energy and activity. 


For too long a time librarians have ignored esi z 


tablishing desirable standards for the prepará- 
tion of the library assistant. With several hun- 
dred programs of undergraduate and graduate 
library science not accredited by the American 
Library Ássociation (or any other competent as- 
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sociation), the time is long past for the recogni- 
tion of this role. In all types of libraries—public, 
School, academic, and special—we employ li- 
brary assistants. Normally, there is a program of 
in-service education within each library, but this 
does not excuse inferior programs of education 
for so-called teacher-librarians which are avail- 
able in many of our academic institutions. We 
need to strengthen these programs with compe- 
tent full-time faculty, with sufficiency of resource, 
and regular evaluation by a national accrediting 
agency. WHY NOT THE ALA? 

At the University of Washington we instituted 
our prerequisite program below the bachelor's 
degree in order to give strength to the prepara- 
tion of the professional librarian by adding one 

- quarter of work. This content, which was ac- 
tually originally part of our master's program, 
was lowered to the undergraduate level. Com- 
plaints have been heard about “watering down” 
the undergraduate degree with professional edu- 
cation, This is ridiculous! In a program of 120 
semester hours (180 quarter hours) required for 
а bachelor's degree, some sixteen semester hours 
(24 quarter hours) can hardly “water down" the 
BA. With this rearrangement of the degree struc- 
ture we have also taken cognizance of the new 
approaches to library and informaticn services. 
The role of the new devices and the impact of 
new approaches upon traditional methods—all 
have been assimilated ino the entire curriculum. 

My greatest agreement and enthusiasm, how- 
ever, is in the recommendation of the profes- 
sional specialist. This is exactly the concept 

which was developed in the State of Washington 
in the recent personnel survey made by the staff 
at the Washington State Library at Olympia. As 
a member of the State Library Commission, I 
served as chairman of the Personnel and Sala- 
ries Committee. Our committee worked closely 
with Maryan Reynolds, Washington state li- 
brarian, and her staff to develop a classification 

“and pay plan with full job descriptions that took 
into consideration the necessity for the profes- 
sional specialist class being introduced in order 
to recognize a librarian with subject, language, 
or other specialized competency as being com- 
pensated at the same level as librarians with su- 
pervisory and/or administrative responsibility. 
Above all, the only way we can achieve an effec- 
ive professional specialist is to have continuing 


"Ww education in many forms as you have pointed 


out, and preparation of a structure of advanced 
degree programs to reinforce the work we are re- 
quiring. 

Dr. Asheim, you have submitted concepts 
which have been long overdue. While many peo- 


ple may take exception to your presentation and 
suggest that your plan is an oversimplification, I 
would only say that until your statement ap- 
peared we have had no clear document of this 
calibre for comment and criticism. We, both 
practitioners and library educators, now need to 
roll up our sleeves and get to work to try to im- 
plement the concepts you have described. The 
Library Education Division and the Library Ad- 
ministration Division MUST ACT NOW! 


InviNc LIEBERMAN 
Director 

School of Librarianship 
University of Washington 
Seattle 


No Idle Praise, That 


The lead article by Jeanne Noble in the Sept. 
1968 Bulletin is worth anything else I have read 
in the 42 years since Í became a librarian. Here 
is someone who can look at the world and see it. 
May some of this seed fall upon good ground! 


RurH Н. GARRETT 
Librarian 
Durham, Conn. 





European 
Children's 
Literature 


Two fascinating studytours to the locales of children’s 
classics, with lectures by noted authorities, visits to re- 
search centers, schools, publishing houses, libraries, 
meetings with authors, illustrators, translators, editors 
of children's books. Credit in Library Science. 


uu East & West Berlin, Hanover, Kassel, Waldeck, 
the Rhine, Frankfurt, Munich, Vienna, Bratislava, 
Prague, Moscow, Leningrad, Stockholm, Copenhagen: 

June 28-Aug. 4, 1969 / $1,678. 


(B) Amsterdam, The Hague, Paris, Rome, Florence, 
Collodi, Venice, St. Moritz, Maienfeld, Hirzel, Zurich, 
London, Oxford, Stratford, Lzke District, Scotland: 
July 5-Aug. 15, 1969 / $1,468. 


Limited enrollment. Information from: 


Division of Continuing Education 
OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074—or 

STUDY ABROAD INC. 

250 West 57 Str, New York, N.Y. 10019 
P.O. Box 1505, Escondido, Calif. 92025 
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How to bea 
confident art bu 


CHRISTINA'S WORLD. Andrew Wyeth 


RUE VENISE, Maurice Utrilto 


Take the uncertainty out of building 
your circulating loan collection. Rely on 
Gaylord for excellent quality, correctly 
framed full color reproductions of the 
favored works of great painters. 


Our Basic Art Collection offers you a 
choice of five balanced groups, selected 
by experts who know just which artists 
and subjects are most popular with 
library patrons. Each contains about 20 
pictures. Buy one, two or more groups, 
as your budget allows; they go together 
in any combination ... may be added to 
at any time. 


GIRL READING. Jean-Honore Fragonard 


Piease write for our new full color Art Brochure. It tells you what you want 


to know about building a circulating art collection to expand the cultural 
influence of your library. 


GAYLORD 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


GAYLORD BROS, INC. - SYRACUSE, N. Y. 13201. STOCKTON, CALIF, 95201 
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Editor's Choice 


At last, the social responsibilities of being a li- 


brarian are about to come up for discussion. 
Since its introduction at the Kansas City Con- 
ference in an invigorating show of membership 
interest and concern, words are beginning to 
appear in print and certainly have been ex- 
changed at the numerous state association meet- 
ings this fall. Аз is usual some of the words are 
intolerant and impatient and others pompous and 


-petulant, but what is important is that there is 


ES 


a part of membership that is interested enough 
to want to do something rather than sit back 
and let apathy continue to have its day. It seems 
certain that by the Atlantic City Conference the 
words will have reached an apogee and fall away 
to a time for action. 

One of the standing criticisms of the member- 
ship of the Association has been its apparent 
willingness to say little and do less. Any de- 
velopments that have taken place in the Associa- 
tion over the past several decades have, for the 
most part, been the frustrating, tireless efforts 
of a few people who turned constartly to the 
membership and said, “Неге, let's do this. Do 
you think of other ways or better ways to ac- 
complish this? Can you offer any help and sug- 
gestions?” The silence that greeted their appeals 


Was like a hand clap in a vacuum. 


The stirrings at Kansas City were healthy. True, 
they were emotional. And being emotional there 
were intemperate things said that bruised the skin 
of many grown tender in the long years of mem- 
bership apathy. But a good emotional bath can 
cleanse the skin and clear the air better than any 
deodorant bar on the market. Ánd it did só in 
Kansas City. 

The catalyst for this new-found membership 
interest in its Association is a proposed round 
table on the social responsibilities o2 libraries. 
To date, there has been little in the way of vocal 
opposition to the idea of such a forum. Some 
seeming opposition at Kansas City was directed 
at the desire of its advocates to ignore Association 
“due process" and not the idea itself. Those few 
who have spoken against the idea cite the very 
nature of the profession with its implied social 
responsibilities as negating the need for the added 
expense of another round table for an association 
already bursting its financial seams. However, 
most of the members speaking from the floor at 


Kansas City voiced a need for some substantive 
action cognizant of the social revolution currently 
in progress. 

To some the action to be taken by the proposed 
round table would be to investigate the social ills 
of our times, evaluate them and the solutions 
offered by various interests, select one, and de- 
clare the profession champion of that cause by 
throwing the collective weight of their Associa- 
tion into the battle. 

To others the action to be initiated by the round 
table means the opposite of making a declared 
collective stand by the Association. Voicing their 
concern for the apathetic reaction by much of 
the profession to the social problems of the na- 
tion and the world, they express the hope that 


"collecting the social consciousness of the Ássocia- 


tion into one group will dramatize areas of con- 
cern and offer direction to the profession in bring- 
ing materials to the attention of the library pa- 
tron. They contend that it will involve the profes- 
sion and make it possible to broaden the base of 
service to include those who now feel that li- 


' braries are unaware of their problems and can- 


not help them find solutions. These advocates feel 
that the profession should not champion causes. 
The profession must champion communication of 
all ideas to all men. 

Аз stated this is the catalyst for the renewal 
of membership involvement with its Ássociation. 
The question of this one round table is important 
for it involves a basic tenet of librarianship, but 
it is not the only problem facing the membership 
of the Association. Out of this one involvement 
can come the development of the kind of associa- 
tion so long worked for and dreamed of by a few. 
Our growth in membership must now be matched 
by a growth in the development of professional 
responsibility to ourselves and the changing so- 
сїеїу we so eagerly want to serve.—GRS. 





Library 
Machine 


PRINTS X 


CATALOG CARDS < 


Hundreds of Libraries— big and small—now print 
3 x5 professional catalog cards and postcards (any 
quantities) with new precision geared stencil printer 
especially designed for Library requirements. Buy di- 
rect on Five Year Guarantee, FREE— Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 112, Chicago 40 
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NUMBER LORE 


Long, long ago thc Greeks and many other 


ancient peoples thought that numbers had 
magic powers. Even today there are people 
who think that some numbers are ску or 
unlucky. They believe that 7 is a lucky 
number and that 13 is an unlucky onc. In 
fact, there are tall buildings in which no floor 
is numbered 13. The floor above the 12th 
floor is called the 14th. We all still use cs- 
pressions and phrases that have come down to 
us from the people who once believed in the 
magical qualities of numbers. We give three 
cheers; we talk about being in seventh heaven; 
we say that things are at sixes and sevens. 
Numbers have intrigued people down 
through the ages. The ancient Greeks were 
particularly fascinated by the characteristics 
of numbers. To them different numbers had 
special qualities. For example, the Greeks 
thought of even numbers (those that can be 
divided evenly by 2) as breakable and therc- 
fore weak and feminine. In contrast, they 
thought of odd numbers as unbreakable and 
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therefore strong and masculine. The numb, 

5 was used to represent tiiarriage because A 
the union of 2 and 3, the first feminine ang ы 
first masculine number. the 


> PRIME NUMBERS 

Some relationships that the Greeks foy 
among the natural numbers seem PIRE ae 
interesting. (Natural numbers arc the © "i 
nary numbers, such as 1,2. 3, 4, and so ne i- 
The Greeks found that some natural bo 
can be divided evenly only by themselves a ui 
1. These numbers are called prime mumbers o 
primes. s : m 

Of the first ten natural numbers, 2, 3, 5. , 
7 are prime. (The number 1 is not о 
ered a prime.) Take 5, for example, ц Е E 
be divided evenly only by itself and 1, dien 
no end to the list of prime numbers d 
matter how high you count, you wil] still ke i 
finding prime numbers. After 2, itself à а 
number, ali the prime numbers are fog пе 
among the odd numbers. The even Mn 





"What good is the most 
extensive encyclopedia 
article on Numbers | 
if it doesn’t add up to 
. a 10 year old? 


Be fair. Number Lore. Isn't that a great way to in- 


Can an encyclopedia that works beautifully troduce young kids to mathematics? Look up 


for a high school student work at all for a Ur articles on arithmetic, fractions and per- 
child of ten? Or nine? Or eight? centages. They're more than informative. 


You bet your bottom shelf it can't. They're good reading to boot. 


The younger a student is the more he needs The New Book of Knowledge is all new. 
an encyclopedia written on his level. With From A to Z. Written by experts on the lower 
articles he can understand from first sentence grades. 






































to last. And designed to make encyclopedia reading 
Take The New Book of Knowledge. a lifetime habit. 
Read the illustrated beginning of our article, Before it's too late. 
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THE NEW ВОО ОЕ KNOWLEDGE 


It never talks over the heads of younger students. 


@ 


GROLIER EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION, 845 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10022 











y the time 


the Office 'for'Titellectusl Freedom. 
“Will have celebrated its first? birthday. Hopefully, the 
occasion will be uneventful, except for the "official" 
unveiling of the new logo, reproduced to the right. 

Although designed for the office, the logo will also be 
used in conjunction with a new masthead for the NEWSLETTER 
ON INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM, As part of the. birthday celebra- , 
tion, the typographical format of the NEWSLETTER has been OIF ALA 
redesigned, and will become effective with the January, 

1969 issue. 








The major events of the past year that have affected intellectual 

. freedom, the victories gained and the defeats suffered, have all been 
duly recorded in the Intellectual Freedom Column; the series, 
"Freedom: The Intellectual Commitment"; and the NEWSLETTER ON INTEL- 
LECTUAL FREEDOM, This memo lends itself to some of the sidelights of 
the past twelve months. 


When the office was activated.in December of 1967, it was claimed in 
newspaper and magazine articles that the citizenry of the United 

States supported a $2 million a year business in "dirty" literature. 

In July, 1968, a California legislator made a dubious claim that this 
business had grown to $19 billion. The preposterous statement would 

mean that Americans are spending money for this type of material аба · 
record-breaking rate of approximately $50 million a day, every day of X 
the year. The sum is more than the total government budgets of i 
three-quarters of the smaller nations of the world, and exeeeds the 
‘total sales of most industries in the United States. 


In order to protect the morality of youth from this overwhelming situ- 
` ation, the United States Supreme Court declared the concept of 
"variable obscenity" constitutional in April. The concept, which 
establishes two sets of standards in regard to suitable reading 
materials, one for persons 17 years of age and under, and another for 
persons over this age limit, was analyzed in Sanford Shapiro's 
article, carried in the October issue of the BULLETIN. The law, in 
effect, assumes that one awakens on his 18th birthday to find that he 
is mature, sophisticated, rational, experienced, and able to utilize 
discriminatory powers as to what is good literature and what is not. 
While legislators have made the 18th birthday a magical one, it is a 
known physical fact that the brain does not mature until & person yos 
reaches the chronological age of 23! 


The Supreme Court's ruling on variable obscenity, known as the 
Ginzberg decision, has already had far-reaching effects. By September, 
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Statutes based.on the New York law, on which. thé Ginzberg decision was 
made, had been adopted in 16 localities and were imder consideration 
in another 1}. Furthermore, similar laws had been introduced in 13 
state legislatures, and passed in 4: Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Mississippi, and Vermont. A California bill died in committee, but 
the issue remains alive in Georgia, Hawaii, Washington, Idaho, 
Colorado, Texas, Connecticut, and Maryland. 


Ав you may know, Denmark abolished all censorship laws in June, 196T. 
A definitive study on the effect of this abolishment nas not yet been 
performed, but informal reports indicate that, after an initial rise 
in both the output and consumption of obscene and pornographic liter- 
ature, there was a sharp decline. In addition, it is reported that 
there has been a 26% decrease in sexually-oriented crimes since the 
censorship laws were abolished. 


While the adult American community continues to protect minors from 
immoral influences in literature, the profile of the reader of such 
literature is as follows: The reader is a male, 46 years old, well 
educated (college degree), а successful businessman, and above &verage 
in income level. 


"The moral condition of the younger generation is a subject of unfail- 
ing fascination to both old and young. In the United States, according 
to expert testimony, it has been deteriorating with each generation 
since the founding fathers, who were...the despair of their parents." 


Mbithi Hug 
dith F. Krug, Direct 
Office for Intellectual Freedom 


November 12,.1968 
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‘SPECIAL NOTICE: The Special Committee on Library Manpower Problems 


(directed at the time of the Kansas City Council Meeting to continue 
working through the current year) will hold an open heaving during 

the Midwinter Conference on Tuesday, January 28, from 2:00-4:00 Р.М. 
This is intended to carry out its recommendation (see Bulletin, Sept. 
1968) for periodical review of progress in implementation of its 
recommendations, to listen to new proposals, refer them to &ppropriate 
bodies within ALA, and to disseminate information about effective man- 
power programs. 


Specific units of ALA have been requested to report on progress and 
other units which may wart to appear on the program (to make proposals, 
for example) are asked to contact the Chairman, Mary V. Gaver, at 
Rutgers University, or the committee liaison, Dr. Lester Asheim, at 
ALA Headquarters, in order to be included on the agenda, 


ALA Conferences: Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 22—28, 1969; Detroit, June 
28-July 4, 1970; Dallas, June 20-26, 1971. Midwinter Meetings: Washington, D.C., 
January 26-February 1, 1969; Chicago, January 19-24, 1970; Los Angeles, 
January 18-23, 1971. : 
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STATE. OF THE IMAGE 


Now according to this, we are either over Middle Earth or Mr. McGregor's garden. 


by Anice Wirric 
Sranronp Law LIBRARY 





BOOKS BREAK BARRIERS 


CELEBRATE 


CATHOLIC BOOK WEEK 
FEBRUARY 16-22, 1969 
.— ORDER NOW! - 
Book WEEK Kirs ($2.50 ea.) 
Contains 3 Attractive Posters, 20 Book- 


marks, One 1969 CLA Booklist and 
Book Week Suggestions. 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSN. (DEPT. B) 


461 W. LANCASTER AVE. a BA 


. HAVERFORD, РА. 19041 
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Tektonic 100: designed to offer a simple, sensible and Inviting working 
environment. This distinctive group of oak design furniture from Library 
Bureau, Remington Rand Office Systems Division, is characterized by 
its severe simplicity of design. So it compliments any contemporary 
setting without sacrificing the student's needs and study habits. 

Any number of color-coordinated materials can be used to provide the 
architect, interior designer or librarian with an infinite variety of 
individualized schemes. For instance, chair upholstery, insert panels for 
the carrels, wood.tones and optional accent colors can be matched 

to the draperies or carpeting. Whatever the scheme, this furniture can 
create the proper study environment. 

For more information on the Tektonic 100 group: carrels, tables, card 
catalogs, and technical equipment, contact Library Bureau. 


LIBRARY BUREAU 


REMINGTON RAND OFFICE SYSTEME DIVISION 


«А. 
“SFERRY RAND 
BOL PARK AVE. HERMIMER, N.Y12350-315 88551120 ч ё 
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24 dependable wholesaler 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


SPECIAL PROCESSING OF COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY ORDERS 


GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 


EVERY AVAILABLE TITLE FROM OVER 
1200 PUBLISHERS 


CATALOGING and PROCESSING IN 
OUR OWN CENTER 


Write for Brochures 


No w 


INGRAM BOOK COMPANY 


NEW ORLEANS OFFICE GENERAL OFFICES 
600 MAGAZINE-STREET 347 REEDWOOD DR. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. NASHVILLE, TENN. 
70130 37202 


Formerly 
Tennessee Book Company, Nashville 
Jenkins Book Company, New Orleans 








FOR THE RUSSIAN 





BOOK SECTION 


Reference and 
Source Material 


* Russian Literature: Classics, Contempo- 
ra 

- Linguistics and Literary Criticism 

* English-Russian and Russian-English 
Dictionaries 

- Russian Language Records, Dramatic 
Readings and Folk Songs 

- Children’s Literature 

* Books on Art 

* Books on Science 

- Textbooks on mathematics, geography, 
natural sciences, history, etc. 

* Socio-Economic Literature 

- Russian Atlases and Maps 

* Soviet Magazines and Newspapers 


Inquire about our out-of-print books and 
back issue magazines. 

Write for Catalogs & Prices 
Phone 212 CH 2-4500 


FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORP. 
DEPT. 774, ЕСА ae 
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by Homer L. Fletcher 


In a few short weeks, 1969 will arrive, and shortly 
thereafter, legislatures across the country will 
convene. The experience of campaigning will be 
relatively fresh in the individual legislator’s mind, 
and all of those promises for which he was elected 
will be marked “high priority." Included in those a 
promises were likely ones of “moral uplift” and, ' 
since this is currently a popular issue, it may very 
well be where initial attempts to legislate are 
made. 

It is no secret that in times of social strain the 
incidence of attacks by would-be censors on li- 
braries and librarians increases. Fifteen years 
ago, “real” Americans sought to rid public in- 
stitutions of subversive persons and ideas. “Com- 
munist" was the term used to mask attacks on 
progressivism. Right now, more and more librar- 
ies across the United States are experiencing at- 
tacks from persons who wish to rid these public 
institutions of “dirty” books and magazines. Dur- 
ing the last year, attacks have increased at a sub- 
stantial rate. There may be a deluge following 
the January convening of the legislatures. Again, 
the attacks seem to be a mask, behind which ai^, 
tempts can be made to censor progressive, liberal 
ideas. 

One fact that makes the picture look especially 
disheartening is that in California in 1968 seven 
bills were drafted and the majority passed either 
in the House or the Senate before being killed in 
committee. We are not saying, “As goes Califor- 
nia, so goes the nation.” What is being said is 
that the California legislators used laws that had 
been declared constitutional by the U. S. Supreme 
Court and worked aspects of them into bills that 
would substantially limit intellectual freedom. 

The following article was written by Homer 
Fletcher, city librarian of the Vallejo Public Li- 
brary in California. Mr. Fletcher has taken the 
various bills and has isolated the wording that 
can be most harmful to librarians and the concepe, 
of intellectual freedom. The article is presented 
in the hopes that librarians across the country 
can read and interpret future bills more knowl- 
edgeably. 

Every spring in California in recent years, a 
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rash of bills appears in the legislature dealing 
with obscenity and pornography. Although the 
appearance of these bills is as predictable as 
night follows day, the specifics of them vary some- 
what from year to year, and the political gyra- 
tions which follow are not predictable. 

The 1968 regular session saw four Senate bills 
and three Ássembly bills introduced. Here is a 
summary of the bills and a report on what has 
happened to them. 

SB 124 defines “harmful matter” as that which 
taken as a whole predominantly appeals to the 
prurient, shameful, or morbid interest of minors, 
is patently offensive to contemporary standards 
in the community as a whole with respect to its 
suitability for minors, and is of slight redeeming 
social importance to minors. The bill provides a 
penalty for anyone who knowingly distributes 
such matter to persons under 18 years of age. This 
measure does not apply to libraries if such ma- 
terial is circulated in aid of "legitimate scientific 
or educational purpose"; however, "legitimate 
scientific or educational purpose" is not defined. 
SB 124 passed the Senate and subsecuently was 
heard in the Assembly Criminal Procedure Com- 
mittee, where it failed to receive enough votes to 
pass on to the Assembly floor. 

The danger of the above bill is two-fold: First, 
librarians circulating materials would have to 
make a judgment as to whether materials in 
question were circulated to aid a “legitimate” 
scientific or educational purpose. Since such pur- 
pose is not defined, the librarian or library em- 
ployee could be placed in a difficult position. Sec- 

ndly, the amending of the definition of obscene 
materia] from that which is “utterly without re- 
deeming social importance" to that of "slight so- 
cial importance to minors" is a major change in 
the present obscenity statute. 

SB 134 states that with respect to the law on 
obscene matter, where circumstances of produc- 
tion, presentation, sale, dissemination, distribu- 
tion, or publicity indicate that matter is being 
commercially exploited for the sake of its prurient 
appeal, such evidence may justify conclusion that 
the matter is utterly without redeeming social im- 
portance. The bill specifies that “if it appears 
from the nature of the material or the circum- 
stances of its dissemination, distribution, or ex- 
hibition that the matter is designed for specially 
susceptible groups, the predominant appeal of 
‘the matter shall be judged with reference to its 
intended or probable recipient group." SB 134 
passed the Senate. It did not, however, receive 
enough votes to remove it from the Assembly 
Criminal Procedure Committee to the Assembly 
floor. 


This bill is an outgrowth of the U.S. Supreme 
Court's decision regarding the advertising of 
allegedly obscene matter. The problem raised 
by the bill is that it allows for the censorship of 
books if the advertising for a particular book ap- 
pears to be directed towards certain "susceptible" 
people. Conceivably, if one bookseller advertised 
а book appealing to homosexuals, then censor- 
ship of the book would be allowed even though 
the work itself might not be obscene according 
to the definition. 

SB 372 establishes a nine-member California 
Motion Picture Review Board in the Health and 
Welfare Agency. This board is required to clas- 
sify commercial films as 1) suitable for young 
persons, 2) not suitable for young persons, or 3) 
harmful to young persons. Young person means 
any person under 21 years of age. The bill further 
prescribes advertising requirements for films 
classified as not suitable for young people or 
harmful for young people and makes failure to 
comply with such requirements a misdemeanor. 
It provides penalties for anyone exhibiting to 
young persons a film previously classified as 
“harmful.” SB 372 was “killed” in the Senate 
Governmental Efficiency Committee on a motion 
to table. ; 

At the beginning of this proposal, the assump- 
tion is stated that the young people of California 
have been subjected to damaging and corrupting 
influences through motion pictures. (Ап assump- 
tion which has not been proven.) The proposed 
legislation is directed ас commercial establish- 
ments, and there is little likelihood that libraries 
would de directly affected. 

SB 445 eliminates the phrase "utterly without 
redeeming social importance" from the definition 
of obscenity. The author of the bill has decided 
to drop this proposed legislation so SB 445 is 
“dead” for this session. 

Each year since 1962 an attempt is made to 
amend the Penal Code in the state of California 
to eliminate the “utterly” phrase. Presently the 
Code reads: “Obscene means that to the average 
person, applying contemporary standards, the 
predominant appeal of che matter, taken as a 
whole, is to prurient interest, i.e., a shameful or 
morbid interest in nudity, sex, or excretion, which 
goes substantially beyond customary limits of 
candor in description or representation of such 
matters and is matter which is utterly without 
redeeming social importance.” 

The “utterly .. .” phrase is of primary impor- 
tance to libraries. This importance is underscored 
when legal experts in California say that after a 
librarian selects a book or other material for 
inclusion in the collection, that book has redeem- 
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ing social importance. Therefore, any book se- 
lected is not obscene under the definition of the 
statute. Н 

AB 246 revises statutes pertaining to obscene 
matter. Material or performance is obscene if, 
considered as a whole, its predominant appeal 
is to prurient interest, it goes substantially be- 
yond customary limits, and it is utterly without 
social value. Predominant appeal shall be judged 
with reference to children or other “specially 
susceptible audience” if the material appears to 
be designed for them. The measure also provides 


penalties for distributing indecent material to: 


persons under age 17 and makes it a crime to 
advertise or promote material as obscene whether 
or not it is obscene. This bill was taken under 
submission by the Assembly Criminal Procedure 
Committee and remained there. 

This proposed law would be detrimental to 
libraries and library patrons under the age of 
17 by curtailing the availability of materials for 
young people's collections. Apparently, the de- 
cisions of the U.S. Supreme Court regarding 
Ginzburg (advertising) and the New York State 
law (variable obscenity) were incorporated into 
this bill. 

AB 703 sets up a category of "indecent" mat- 


ter which, must be of "slight" redeeming social 
importance, whereas "obscene" matter must be 
"ntterly without" redeeming social importance. 
It then makes it illegal to “pander” indecent 
material to children under 18. “Pander” has 
three meanings: 1) to loiter about a school for 
the purpose of distributing indecent matter; 2) 
to knowingly distribute indecent matter to a 
minor under 18 years with the intent to appeal 
to the prurient interest, 3) primarily to engage in 
the business of selling matter which appeals to 
the sexual interest. The Assembly Criminal Pro- 
cedure Committee heard AB 703, but the bill did 
not receive enough votes to pass out to the As- 
sembly floor. 

The bill was drafted as a compromise, one 
which it was hoped could receive support from 
both the proponents of censorship and the -op- 
ponents of censorship. This was not the case. 

The problem for libraries arises where the - 
definition of obscene matter is amended to in- 
clude “indecent” matter which must be of “slight” 
redeeming social importance. Who is to decide? 
Here is another example of the effect of the 
variable obscenity ruling by the U.S. Supreme 
Court in upholding the New York State law. 

AB 1480 defines “offensive” material as ma- 








Battered book 
syndrome | 


The road to book destruction is paved 
with loving fingers. 
With sticky hands. With bath-tub-splashes. Only the 


Plasti-Kleer® book jacket cover is prepared to with- 
‘stand too much loving. 


Its rugged-wipe-clean polyester film prevents abrasion, 
absorbs wear, and controls punctures. 


Bro-Dart's complete line. of protective book covers 
includes Lifetime Self Stick—covers that attach them- 
selves with pressure-sensitive adhesive tabs. 


They all come under thé heading af "an ounce of 
prevention." 


s 


56 Earl Street, Newark, New Jersey 07114 





For more information write Dept. ALA-12b 
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terial which “affronts prevailing standards in the 
adult community as a whole" and makes it a 
misdemeanor to sell "patently offensive" ma- 
terial involving nudity or sexual conduct to a 
minor under 18 years of age. The bill specifically 
exempts libraries if circulation is "in aid of a 
legitimate scientific or educational purpose." AB 
1480 was heard by the Assembly Criminal Pro- 
cedure Committee, and the committee voted to 
“take the bil under submission." Although 
amendments were printed for this measure, it 
was held in committee for possible referral to 
interim study. 

The danger in AB 1480 arises from the change 
in definition of obscene matter. As in proposed 
SB 124 libraries are exempted if the circulation 


f^ is in the aid of legitimate scientific or educational 


purpose. It would seem that the librarian would 
have to read the minds of patrons under 18 years 
of age to determine that qualification. 

The Intellectual Freedom Committee of the 
California Library Association actively opposed 
all of the above bills. The Executive Board of 
CLA adopted the following resolution which was 
distributed to the governor and the legislature: 


WHEREAS, Public Law 90-100, establishing a Com- 
mission on Obscenity and Pornography, was signed by 
President Johnson on October 3, 1967, and 

WHEREAS, among the “duties of the Commission” 
are “(8) to study the effect of obscenity and pornog- 
raphy upon the public, and particularly minors, and 
its relationship to crime and other antisocial behavior; 
and (4) to recommend such legislative, administra- 
tive, or other advisable appropriate action as the 

ommission deems necessary to regulate effectively 
the flow of such traffic, without in any way interfering 
with constitutional rights,” 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED, that the Execu- 
tive Board of the California Library Association re- 
quests the Legislature of the State of California and 
the governor to defer further legislation on subjects 
being considered by the Commission until the Com- 
mission has completed and filed its report and its 
recommendations have been evaluated. 


This action by the CLA Executive Board was 
referred to by a number of legislators as having 
a bearing on their deliberations. 

Governor Ronald Reagan, who strongly fay- 
ored SB 124, expressed his displeasure at the 
Assembly Criminal  Prcoedure Committee’s 
"party-line" 5-to-5 voice vote which caused the 
legislation to fail. This bill was part of the 


zÉcovernor's antipornography plan. 


California librarians, citizens of the state, and 
all people who believe in the freedom to read 
and the freedom of intellectual inquiry can be 
thankful that five California legislators had the 
understanding and courage to withstand re- 


peated censorship attempts. Those five are assem- 
blymen Robert Crown, John Knox, John Miller, 
Alan Sieroty, and John Vasconsellos. eee 


Information on intellectual freedom can be found 
on a regular basis in the Newsletter on Intellectual 
Freedom, published by the American Library Asso- 
ciation Committee on Intellectual Freedom. Edited by 
Leroy Charles Merritt, dean, School of Librarianship, 
University of Oregon. Reports censorship incidents, 
records instances of resistance to pressure groups, pro- 
vides a forum. Includes current bibliography. Avail- 
able from the ALA Subscription Department. $3 per 
year. 








, 14%”, or 1%” tape, and 
whether right or left-hand. $9.25 each, F.O.B. 
Wooster, Ohio. 
THE SWIFT CUTTER CO. 
P.O. Box 496, Wooster, Ohio 44691 
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From the АГА Washington Office 


by Germaine Krettek 
and Eileen D. Cooke. 


CONGRESS STANDS ADJOURNED 


The second session of the 90th Congress, which 
chalked up a total of 22,952 pages of proceedings 
in the Congressional Record during the course of 
business this year, finally voted to adjourn on 
Oct. 14, and agreed to convene the 91st Congress 
Jan. 3, 1969. 


HEA AND VEA.SIGNED BY PRESIDENT 


On Oct. 16 S 3769, the Higher Education 
Amendments of 1968, was signed into law by 
President Johnson in the East Room of the White 
House, culminating efforts spread over the past 
two years. The new law (PL 90-575) authorizes 
a $7.3 billion, three-year extension of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965. In addition, the legislation 
extends and amends the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958, the Higher Education Facilities 
Act of 1963, the International Education Act of 
1966, the National Vocational Student Loan In- 
surance Act of 1965, and related acts. 

The HEA Title II library provisions, continued 
under Part B of Title IT in PL 90-575, authorize 
for the fiscal years indicated: for college library 
resources, $25 million (1969), $75 million (1970), 
and $90 million (1971) ; for library training and 
research, $11.8 million (1969), $28 million 
(1970), and $38 million (1971) ; for the LC cata- 
loging program, $6 million (1969), $11.1 million 
(1970), and $11.1 million (1971). 

For details on the amendments to the other 
HEA programs in operation, as well as the new 
provisions, write to the House or Senate Docu- 
ment Rooms, U.S. Capitol, for copies of PL 
90—575. 

In addition to signing the higher education bill, 
the President also officially approved HR 18366, 
the Vocational Education Ámendments of 1968 
(PL 90-576). 


An important amendment in PL 90-576, which 
should be noted by all librarians concerned with 
federal grants-in-aid for library programs, comes 
under Title IIT, Sec. 301, providing advance fund- 
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ing authority for all education programs adminis- 
tered by the U.S. Commissioner of Education. This 
would apply to the Library Services and Con- 
struction Act, as well as to the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, HEA, and VEA. In 
effect, it allows Congress to appropriate funds one 
year in advance of obligation, thereby eliminating 
the difficult problems caused by late funding. 


1969 HEW APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
LIBRARY-RELATED PROGRAMS 


Public Law 90-557, the Labor-HEW Appropri- 
ations Act for FY 1969, was signed into law Oct. 
11, appropriating the following amounts for the 
principal programs of interest to librarians: 


А 


Elementary and Secondary Education Act aes 
Title I—Educationally Deprived Chil- 
ОРЕКЕ йу $1,123,127,000 
Title II—School Library Resources, 
Textbooks, and Other Instruc- 


tional Materials ........... 50,000,000 
Title III—Supplementary Education 
Centers .................. 165,876,000 
Title V—Strengthening State Educa- 
tion Departments .......... 29,750,000 
Title VI—Education of Handicapped 
Children ................. 29,250,000 
Title VII—Bilingual Education Pro- 
PTAS vole e rua y PV 7,500,000 
Library Services and Construction Act 49,894,000 
Title I—Public Library Services ..... 35,000,000 
Title Public Library Construction 9,185,000* 
Title ITI—Interlibrary Cooperation . 2,281,000 
Title IVA—State Institutional Library 
Services ................ 2,094009 * 
Title IVB—Library Services to the 
Physically Handicapped .. 1,334,000 
National Defense Education Act 
Tide III—Instructional Assistance ... 78,740,000 
Higher Education Act 
Title IL—College Library Assistance 
and Library Training and 
Research ................. 41,750,000 
Part A: College Library Resources 25,000,000 
Part B: Library Training, incuding 
institutes ................ 8,250,000 
Research .................... 3,000,000 
Part C: LC Acquisition and Cata- 
logging Wee cans 5,500,000 
Title V—Education Professions De- 
velopment and NDEA-IV ... 171,900,000 
Higher Education Facilities Act 
Construction of Academic Facilities, in- 
cluding libraries ................ 475,000,000 
Title I—Undergraduate ........... 67,000,000° 
Title П-—Стайиаїе ............... 8,000,000° 
Title ITI—Loans ................. 150,000,000 
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Medical Library Assistance Act ...... 9,168,000 
($5,788,000 is new money;' the remainder carry-over 
funds.) 

Construction 

Training 

Special Scientific Projects 

Research and Development 


Resources 

Regional Medical Libraries 

Publications 

Older Americans Act ................ 23,000,000 
Adult Education Асї................ 45,000,000 
Public Broadcasting Act ............ 5,000,000 





"The remaining $9 million of FY 1968 appropria- 
- tion was to become available after June 30, 1968. 
2 То be combined with funds carried over from FY 
1968. А 


From the Library of Congress 
by Elizabeth. Hamer 
and Adoreen McCormick 


MARC DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 
The MARC (MAchine-Readable Cataloging) 


Distribution Service, which will provide computer 

tapes containing current LC cataloging informa- 

tion in the MARC II format, will be inaugurated 

early in 1969. The new service will greatly exceed 

the MARC I tapes in potential for machine ma- 

nipulation and in variety of useful end products. 
‚ Its content will also be subjected to much more 
оја controls to insure accuracy. 

Аз soon as complete coverage of current cata- 
loging of American imprints is assured, the ser- 
vice will begin. Extension to the remainder of 
English-language cataloging output will follow as 
rapidly as possible. . 

Orders are still being accepted for subscrip- 
tions to the distribution service. The subscription 
price for the weekly ѕегуібе will be $600 a year. 
The subscription year will begin with the first 
reel to be issued by the Library; subscriptions 
beginning later in the subscription year will ex- 
pire at the same time as full subscriptions, and 
the cost will be prorated. Quarterly, semi-annual, 
and annual cumulations will also be available. 
Cumulations will be sold at $150 for each quar- 
terly issue, $300 for each semi-annual issue, and 

74600 for the annual issue. 

The minimum order will be for a single quar- 
terly cumulation. Payment in advance must ac- 
company each order; the cost of the tapes cannot 
be charged to card division deposit accounts. 
Checks or money orders should be made payable 


to the chief of the Card Division. 

Orders and questions concerning any aspect 
of the MARC Distribution Service should be ad- 
dressed to the Chief, Card Division, Building 159, 
Navy Yard Annex, Washington, D.C. 20541. 


COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES, INC. GRANTS 


The Council on Library Resources, Inc., has 
made a grant of $25,000 to the Library of Con- 
gress to support a three-month project to deter- 
mine the feasibility of converting the Library’s 
retrospective cataloging records to machine- 
readable form for the Library of Congress and 
for the American library community. — 

Аз a result of the Library's 1966-67 pilot proj- 
ect for MAchine-Readable Cataloging (MARC) 
and the library community's acceptance of the 
MARC II format that followed, the Library of 
Congress will initiate a MARC Distribution Ser- 
vice next January for magnetic tapes containing 
MARC records for currer.tly cataloged books in 
English. Many libraries which have computer 
facilities available to them and which plan to 
subscribe to the MARC service are interested 
in converting their past cataloging records to 
machine-readable form also. Since funds and 
manpower available to each library varies and 
bibliographic needs among libraries differ, indi- 
vidual conversion would not necessarily produce 
standardized products; moreover, such conversion 
would mean a duplication of effort. Since the Li- 
brary of Congress will socn be converting all its 
current cataloging for English-language mono- 
graphs to a full MARC II format and is already 
seeking to determine the feasibility and most ex- 
peditious means of converting its retrospective 
material, the Library felt it timely and worthwhile 
to include other members of the library com- 
munity who are users of its cataloging data in its 
deliberations in order to reach mutually beneficial 
conelusions. Consequently, the grant from the 
Council was sought. 

An advisory committee nas been appointed to 
provide guidance to a working task force and held 
its first meeting at the Library of Congress on 
Wednesday, Nov. 6. John С. Lorenz, deputy Li- 
brarian of Congress, is the project officer-in- 
charge and chairman of the Advisory Committee, 
and Mrs. Henriette D. Avram, assistant coordina- 
tor of information systems, Library of Congress, 
is chairman of the Working Task Force. 

The three-month project will cover biblio- 
graphic, economic, and technical aspects of con- 
version at a central source. A report to the Coun- 
cil on Library Resources will contain an account 
of project activities and an evaluation of the 
feasibility of continued effort. eee 
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. The most comprehensive, clearest general 
price guide of its kind." — Antiquarian Bookman 





Volume 1 contains 1,987 pages and 
describes 32,000 rare and o.p. books and 
28,000 sets and runs of technical 

and scholarly periodicals offered in 
dealers' catalogs issued in 1963. 


Volume 2 contains 1,305 pages and 
describes 67,000 rare and o.p. books 
offered in catalogs issued in 1964. 


Volume 3 contains 1,070 pages and 
describes 48,000 rare and o.p. books 
offered in catalogs issued in 1965. 


Together, the 4,362 pages offer 
buyers and sellers more than 
175,000 detailed citations of. items 
offered by 105 leading antiquarian 
and specialist dealers in the 

United States, England, and Western 
Europe. 


Яп the simplicity of its organization, 
the clarity of its presentation, 

and its focus on the out-of-print 
dealers’ market rather than the 

more limited auction world, it makes 

a valuable contribution and is 
recommended to all libraries 

regularly purchasing scholarly 
out-of-print books.’ 

—SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLE TIN 


Three Volumes . . . 4,362 Pages 
175,000 Entries 
$32.50 Per Volume 
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BOOKMAN'S 
PRICE INDEX 


Compiled by Daniel F. McGrath, School of Library 
and Information Services, University of Maryland 


175,000 dealer valuations of rare 
and o. p . publications ...а check- 
list for finding, pricing, appraising, 
and buying 


Historically, rare book and periodical values have been a 
source of frustration, confusion, and doubt to both buyers 
and sellers. With the publication of Volume 1, BOOKMAN'S 
PRICE INDEX made a giant step forward in establishing a 
central source for detailed data on current international 
market values of rare and o.p. publications. With the subse- 
quent annual publication of Volumes 2 and 3, BPI ‘functions 
well as the central clearing house for current. valuations. 


The details supplied by dealers themselves are essential to 
anyone-dealers, librarians, bibliographers, or collectors-who 
has occasion to acquire, sell, or appraise rare and o.p. books. 


Within each entry the following information is given concern- 


ing the item offered for sale: author's name; title; imprint; x 


condition; item number; year the catalog was issued; and 
offering price of the book. 


A TYPICAL ENTRY 


JOHNSON, SAMUEL Letters To ond From the late Somos Johnson. 
Lon., 1788. 2 vols., Bvo, orig. bds., uncut (new spines with paper labeh). "Ina 
Inman 103-104 





cloth case. Finted., with the errato leaf ot the end of Vol. 2. 
1965 $125 


‘Each book listed has been entered under the standard form 


of the author’s name. Thus, all copies offered of an author’s 


“works are listed together. The single alphabet arrangement 


of each volume provides for the only over-all index to the 
valuable bibliographical data in the catalogs of each dealer. 





esearch company 


Book Tower Detrolt, Michigan 48226 


( ORDER ON THIRTY-DAY APPROVAL Бу 
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Carnegie 


Libraries 


their history and impact on american 


public library development 


by George S. Bobinski 


Carnegie Public library philanthropy in the 
United States began more than eighty years ago 
in 1886. Many of these library buildings are now 
being replaced and the originals torn down or 
used for nonlibrary purposes. At times, perhaps, 
a plaque marks a wall of the new library with a 
brief statement that this building superseded an 
earlier one built by Andrew Carnegie, but just 


Carnegies public library philanthropy 


Andrew Carnegie, often referred to as the 
“Patron Saint of Libraries,” in his lifetime 
made new library buildings available to hun- 
dreds of communities all over the world. Very 
few towns which requested such gifts and 
agreed to his terms were ever refused. He do- 
nated $56,162,622 for the construction of 
2509 library buildings throughout the En- 
glish-speaking parts of the world. More than 
$40,000,000 of this amount was given for the 
erection of 1679 public library buildings in 
1412 communities of the United States." 

` After 1911, library grants were made by the 
Carnegie Corporation rather than by Andrew 
Carnegie personally, although he was presi- 
dent of the corporation until his death in 
1919. 


as often there is no reminder. 

As these landmarks begin to disappear, there 
still exists no documented history of the Carne- 
gie library philanthropy and no detailed evalu- 
ation of its influence upon the history of the Uni- 
ted States public libraries. It is to be hoped that 
this study will, at least in part, help fill this 
vacuum. in library literature. 


Actually this library philanthropy was only 
a small part of Carnegie benefactions. More 
than $333,000,000 (90 per cent of his fortune) 
was spent by the Steel King for what he 
termed “the improvement of mankind.” The 
range of this philanthropy was great and var- 
ied, from the Simplified Spelling Board, the 
more than 7000 church organs, and the Car- 
negie Hero Fund, to the Carnegie Institutes in 
Pittsburgh, the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, the Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, and the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. Although the gift of l- 
brary buildings seems small in comparison, it 
was perhaps the most dramatic and influential 
in that it affected millions of people. It also 
captured the imaginations of Ámericans every- 
where so that even in this day the public is 
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THE LIBRARY CORM'N—'SUHRELY YOU OUGIIT TO BE WILLING TO ADD THESE TO YOUR BURDEN, TO НЕГР ANDY BUILD ONE OF 
ніх MONUMENTS." 


still generally aware of Carnegie's library phi- 
lanthropy. 


Obtaining a Carnegie library building 


There is little question of the desperate 
need for new library buildings in the United 
States during the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. Few public libraries had 
buildings of their own. Many had undesirable 
or cramped quarters in the local city hall or 
in former residences converted for library use. 
Some contemporary libraries were located in 
rather unusual places. А millinery shop in 
Clay Centre, Nebraska; a decrepit wooden 
shack in Dillon, Montana; the hospital in 
Dunkirk, New York; a printing shop at 
Grandview, Indiana; the balcony office of a 
drugstore in Malta, Montana; а building 
housing the horses of the fire department at 
Marysville, Ohio; a physician’s reception 
room in Olathe, Kansas; an old, abandoned 
church at Onswa, Iowa; a room in the opera 
house of Sanborn, Jowa; three small rooms 
over a meat market at Vienna, Illinois—all 
were typical examples of the ingenuity of 
townspeople in their efforts to establish local 
libraries. There was also the case of Chatfield, 
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Minnesota, where the matron of a rest room 
doubled as librarian. This “library”—rest 
room was located in a store with the rent, 
light, and heat paid by the Commercial Club.5 


Inquiries 


A variety of people made inquiries for Car-e* 
negie libraries: librarians; library board 
members; teachers; ministers; and represen- 
tatives of women's library associations, wom- 
en's club organizations, and commercial clubs. 
They had heard or read about Andrew Carne- 
gie's library philanthropy, and they, too, 
wanted to share in this munificence. This was 
especially true when some nearby town re- 
ceived money for a building, and news of the 
gift spread in the area. 

Carnegie and James Bertram, his private 
secretary who was in charge of the operation 
of the benefactions, insisted that all business 
pertaining to the donation of libraries be car- 
ried on through the mail. Personal interviews, ~ 
although requested by many, were granted ih 
few. Now and then there was an exception. 
Private consultations were occasionally per- 
mitted for people of prominence, representa- 
tives of communities near Bertram's office in 
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New York City, or in instances where such 
great complications had developed that a 
meeting was necessary. When a delegation 
was sent from Goshen, Indiana, to see Carne- 
gie about a library building, Bertram received 
them, and they obtained the first Carnegie li- 
brary in Indiana.* 

In the original letters of request, glowing 
accounts of the community were usually 
found, often including descriptions of the 
cleanliness of the streets and the industrious 
nature of the inhabitants, along with the pop- 
ulation figures (sometimes exaggerated) and 
statistics on the number of churches and 
schools. The poor financial condition. of the 
city, which made it unable to take on the bur- 
den of a library without outside help, was also 
often mentioned. Supporting. letters of request 
frequently came from congressmen, gover- 
nors, university presidents, cabinet members, 
and other officials. 

The forty microfilmed reels o? Carnegie 
correspondence are filed with interesting 
pleas for library buildings. The newspaper ed- 
itor of Aberdeen; Washington, suggested that 


CARNEGIE 


LA MAREA MR n 
2 


ж э, 


FOR 
LIBRARIES 
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Carnegie should give more than the usual 
amount of money to this community because 
of the town's Scottish name.” The mayor of 
Berlin, Wisconsin, claimed that a local library 
could accomplish a great deal of good be- 
cause there were at that time more than 
twenty saloons in the town and not one place 
where а young man could spend his evenings 
away from the influence of liquor.? Officers of 
the Commercial Club of Bloomfield, Iowa, on 
the other hand, boasted that they had no sa- 
loons for 30 years, and this record should cer- 
tainly qualify their community for a Carnegie 
gift.’ The Utopia Club of Columbia, Tennes- 
see, merely asked Carnegie to "drop some 
bills of some denomination in the addressed 
envelope" for its library. Corning, New York, 
wanted a Carnegie library because of the low 
moral character of the town and because a 
rival sister city (Hornell) had obtained one.? 
The Women's Club of Guthrie Center, Iowa, 
was carrying on a drive to collect one mile of 
pennies ($844.50) for its library. They re- 
quested Andrew Carnegie to put something 
into an envelope and return it.'? A citizen of 






SPEAKING OF LIBRARIES, HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO BE 


THE MAIL MAN? 
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Wiscasset, Maine, appealed to Carnegie's sen- 
timent by asking him to construct and stock a 
library there because the ship which carried 
him to America was built in this community. 
The appeal from a Ponca City, Oklahoma, 
was typical of the thousands of letters of re- 
quest on file. Here the ladies of the Twentieth 
Century Club were *. . . placing a Public Li- 
brary in our town and knowing of your gener- 
osity (which has been felt the world over) 
and remembering the scriptured injunction 
‘Ask and ye shall receive’ have (in our dire 
need of funds) over-come our timidity to the 
extent of asking you for a donation."!? 
Petitioners for libraries often had more in 
mind than just simple library buildings. Re- 
quests for combinations of libraries with city 
halls or with gymnasiums were very frequent. 
Banquet rooms, publie baths, churches, and 
YMCA's were still other facilities and agen- 
cies which people thought appropriate to 
share the new Carnegie library structures. 
Thus, a committee of businessmen from 
Lake City, Minnesota, wrote that they were 
thinking of a library building which would be 
a good substitute for saloons and might help 
to counteract their influence. They thought 
that a restaurant for lunches and soft drinks, 
а room for games of various kinds, a gymna- 
sium of modern equipment, and a reading and 
writing room supplied with daily papers and 
periodicals would be most desirable features.** 
Officials at Sparta, Michigan, had a similar 
notion. They wanted a building with two 
floors and a basement. The basement was to 
be equipped with a bowling alley and lunch 
counter where men and boys could purchase 
coffee and sandwiches in place of beer and 
pretzels. The first floor was to contain a H- 
brary and reading rooms, and on the second 
floor, lecture and entertainment rooms were to 
be located.*4 
None of these requests was granted. Li- 
braries only were provided. James Bertram re- 
fused the appeal for the inclusion of a gymna- 
sium in the library from Fort Benton, Mon- 
tana. “If libraries were provided with gymna- 
siums, he replied, it would open the door to 
requests for art galleries, museums, and simi- 
lar appendages." People interested in these 
added facilities would ask for library build- 
ings as a means of obtaining them. They 
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would then try to make these features para- 
mount or, at least, competitive. He felt this 
would result in continual conflict between 
those individuals interested in the library and 
those concerned with the auxiliary functions 
added to the building.'^ 

The procedures of applying for and obtain- 
ing library buildings became more formalized 
as time went on. During the early period of li- 
brary philanthropy, Carnegie acted upon re- 
quests personally. Then, as letters of applica- 
tion began to pour in, James Bertram handled 
all the details. From 1911 on the Carnegie 
Corporation managed the distribution of the 
benefactions. 

Very often the responses to the letters of in- 
quiry were not immediate, particularly in the 
early years of giving. At times it was because 
Carnegie and Bertram were both abroad. Rev. 
A. L. Weaver from Syracuse, Indiana, began 
his second letter with an apt quotation, “If at 
first you don't succeed, try, try again.” The 
Carnegie library correspondence is filled with 
repeated and persistent letters requesting in- 
formation and funds. 

Usually the original request came from a 
person other than the mayor or the municipal 
council, and the standard reply in James Ber- 
tram's simplified spelling stated that the 
mayor or council should write an official letter 
of application declaring what the community 
would be willing to do in providing a site and- 
in levying a tax for the support of the library. 
Carnegie found it desirable at all times to deal 
directly with the city rather than with a li- 
brary board. When a pledge of revenue was 
received from a library board (even if the 
board were legally entitled to give it), Carne- 
gie authorities insisted on the endorsement of 
the city so that there would be no doubt that 
everyone supported the library. If the board 
of education happened to be the legal author- 
ity for managing the library and levying the 
tax, а pledge from them was required plus a 
resolution of endorsement from the city coun- 


| cil. 


Requirements 13 


Library grants were limited to English- 
speaking countries. Carnegie believed that 





James Bertram discussing matters with Mr. Carnegie. 
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Great Britain and America were great sister 
republics struggling with the same problems 
of capital and labor, laws regulating com- 
merce and manufacture, taxation, improved 
housing for the poor, and education of the 
people. Also, the voice of the people counted 
in these countries. He apparently felt that 
these two nations had already developed a 
general public library system and were, thus, 
the most promising fields for library 
philanthropy." 

Each community received a Schedule of 
Questions to complete. The key questions were 
those requesting the town’s population and 
asking whether or not it already had a li- 
brary. If a library was in operation, there 
were inquiries on its size in volumes and floor 
space, the annual book circulation, and its re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the most recent 
year. Carnegie officials also wished to know if 
a site was available for the requested building 
and how much the community was willing and 
legally able to tax itself for the annual support 
of the library. James Bertram frequently 
stated that Carnegie made no offers of li- 
braries. The benefactor merely considered the 
offers which communites made, and he re- 
sponded to what a town was willing to do if 
funds for a library building were received. 
Bertram was insistent that the Schedule of 
Questions was not an application form and 


that it not be so called. He was quite deter- 
mined, also, that the questionnaire be filled 
out completely and accurately. 

After the completed forms were examined, 
some towns were refused donations of build- 
ings for various reasons. Carnegie did not 
wish to contribute to state libraries or state 
historical society libraries, nor did he gener- 
ally favor buildings for proprietary or sub- 
scription libraries. For example, he was reluc- 
tant to give funds to the endowed subscription 
library of Charleston, South Carolina. Carne- 
gie declared that it should be made a public 
library and that its books should not be re- 
served for persons already enlightened. Nev- 
ertheless, he did contribute a token $5000 to- 
ward a $75,000 library building in spite of his 
objections.*® 

Still other questions or comments were 
made by Bertram based on the Schedule of 
Questions. If it seemed evident that the cur- 
rent library accommodations were adequate, 
Bertram would ask for pictures and a full de- 
scription of the existing library. Bay City, 
Michigan, was at first refused money for a 
building in 1906 because library quarters 
were considered ample.'? Initial appeals from 
St. Paul, Minnesota, were also rejected for 
Carnegie felt that there were local philanthro- 
pists who should give first. However, ten years 
later, in 1914, he did donate funds for branch 





libraries to this city.” Independence, Kansas, 
was answered with the following: 


Your statement of the extraordinary develop- 
ment of Independence is not borne out by the 
fact that only one thousand dollars a year can 
be guaranteed to support the library." 


Still another sharp reply went to Greenfield, 
Indiana, officials: 


A request for $30,000 to erect a library building 
for 5000 people is so preposterous that Mr. Car- 
negie cannot give it any consideration.?? 


And Madison, Nebraska, was asked to give 
particulars of $939 listed as “miscellaneous re- 
ceipts." Its accounting was probably typical of 
the financing of contemporary subscription 
libraries: 


Membership fees of 139 


members brought $136.00 
Cash donations netted 599.12 
Proceeds from the Library Hog 86.05 
(The weight of a gift hog was 
guessed for 25¢ a try at the County 
Fair with the hog going to the 
winner.) 
From the sale of Library Maid 17.60 
(A gift jersey heifer sold at auc- 
tion.) 
Proceeds from entertainment by a local 
Company provided 52.00 
The Fourth of July Tag Sale by the 
ladies 77.77 
Library fines produced 11.25 


Regardless of persistent interrogation by 
Carnegie’s secretary, most communities did 
receive funds for a building. The welcome 
news was conveyed in form letters which 
stated that Carnegie would be glad to give a 
stipulated amount if the city provided a suit- 
able site for the building and agreed by a res- 
olution of its council to support a public li- 
brary annually at a cost of no less than 10 per 
cent of the total sum contributed. 


Location 

Locating and acquiring a site and gaining 
approval of the building plans were the most 
frequent stumbling blocks in obtaining a Car- 
negie library. Bertram and the Carnegie Cor- 
poration offered little interference in site se- 
lection except to suggest that it should be sat- 
isfactory to the community, owned by it, and 
large enough to allow for expansion of the 
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building if necessary. Carnegie officials did re- 
quest a letter describing the site and its area 
and stating that it was purchased and paid for 
so that title was vested in the community. 
Many localities misunderstood this request 
and send deeds, title abstracts, and other doc- 
uments to show proof of ownership. 

Simple as these stipulations may seem, a 
controversy over the location of the library 
occurred in about one out of every three re- 
quests for a building. Frequently it was a 
question of local politics. Hundreds and even 
thousands of names on petititions as well as 
many individual letters were sent to Carnegie 
praising one site over another or bitterly op- 
posing a certain library location. Usually, 
however, neither Carnegie nor Bertram ques- 
tioned the site decision of local officials. They 
claimed that if citizens were unhappy with the 
choice, they could turn these officials out of 
office. The citizens did just this in Goodland, 
Kansas, where the local administration was 
defeated in the regular election as a result of 
its previous stand on the library location. 

Other factors often created dissension. Oc- 
casionally a realtor or one of the members of 
the library board wanted to dispose of a piece 
of land for the library site. Sometimes there 
was a desire on the part of each neighborhood 
to have the library building in its own area. 
Towns with rivers bisecting them seemed to 


be particularly prone to disputes about the li- у 


brary location. Such bitter controversies oc- 
curred in Rockford and Aurora, lllinois, as 
well as in Waterloo, Iowa. In the latter case. 
the new library was to be located on an island 
in the river dividing the town into two fac- 
tions. But, then, Carnegie raised his gift from 
$30.000 to $40,000 and finally up to $45,000 
so that two libraries could be built, one on 
each side of the river.” 

Library sites were frequently donated, or 
money was given to purchase the land. But 
just as often sites were bought by the munici- 
pality from public funds. Quite often these 
sites were put up to a vote. At Allegan, Michi- 
gan, four locations were listed on the ballot.^* 
And at Needham, Massachusetts, even the 
sick and the maimed turned out to attend a 
stormy town meeting on the proposed library 
site.’ 

Carnegie officials were anxious that site dis- 
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putes be settled always їп a manner acceptable 
to the majority. In Excelsior Springs, Mis- 
souri, the dispute over the site became a row 
between “wet” and “dry” elements. Bertram 
wrote that the officials should choose a site 
upon which the whole community could agree 
and that they should delay a decision rather 
than take any action which might allow ill 
feeling to continue and thus interfere with the 
success of the library. Such controversies 
sometimes lasted a long time. In other in- 
stances they were never settled, and as a result 
the money was not obtained. 
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Ап Invaluable Reference Tool 


THE 1968/1969 EDITION OF 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 
COLLECTION 


Now you can renew or order 
your subscription for this profes- 
sionally selected school-oriented 
and balanced library book collec- 
tion designed to meet the needs 
of schools enrolling grades K 
through 6. 

The 1968-1969 Edition of THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 
COLLECTION has been updated 
by the addition of recently pub- 
lished books and the deletion of books which 
are out of print. 

The New Edition is the result of continuing 
work by two groups of participants. An Ad- 
visory Committee which assisted in the prep- 
aration of the selection policy and a Selection 
Committee, whose members participated 
with the Advisory Committee in developing 
the selection policy and, in addition, selected 
the individual titles. 

Chairman of the Selection Committee and 
general editor of the “collection” is Professor 
Mary V. Gaver of Rutgers University’s Gradu- 
ate School of Library Services. 

This edition of THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
LIBRARY COLLECTION continues to list the 
basic library materials which should be pro- 
vided in any elementary school serving grades 
K-6. In order to further this purpose, a Spring 
1969 Supplement is made a part of this sub- 
scription, and will contain all new selected 
titles published between the Fall issuance 





of the 1968-1969 Edition and the 
Spring 1969 publication date of 
the Supplement. 

Its purpose is to present high 
quality materials on all topics in- 
cluded in the elementary curricu- 
lum and of wide interest to chil- 
dren. It also describes a collection 
meeting AASL Standards as a min- 
imum essential for a single school 
serving 200 or more students. 

The titles designated as Phase ONE rep- 
resent titles which are the minimum sized 
collection, on the basis of which an effective 
program of services may be initiated—even 
for the smallest school—in the opinion of the 
Selection Committee. 

Phases TWO and THREE are designed to 
progressively bring the total number of titles 
to over 6400 plus the professional and audio- 
visual materials which are also incorporated 
in the list. 

Preparation of THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
LIBRARY COLLECTION has been sponsored 
by the Bro-Dart Foundation, a non-profit or- 
ganization established to support selected 
projects of wide interest to the library field. 

The Collection is a continuing program 
which makes possible the evaluation and re- 
evaluation of titles listed. 

Subscription price, including the Supple- 
ment, $20.00. 

Mail your order to Dept. ALA-12a. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY COLLECTION, 
c/o THE BRO-DART FOUNDATION 
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113 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, М.Ј. 07114 
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Freedom: 
The Intellectual 
Commitment 





The New Morality 
and the Old Librarian 


by Eli M. Oboler 


а are—or should be—the parameters, the 
imiting factors for choice of reading mate- 
rials for the modern American public library? 
Is it sufficient to post a copy of the Library 
Bill of Rights somewhere near the circulation 
desk, have a fine-sounding book selection pol- 
icy approved by the library board, and then 
make sure that every book or new periodical 
subscription added is judged as acceptable in 
some "approved" list? Just what does—or 
should— determine whether the public library 
of, say, X-town (pop. not quite 50,000; cul- 
tural milieu, mostly rural-conservative) circu- 
lates My Secret Life or Updike's Couples or 
Slavit's The Exhibitionist—or even Catcher 
in the Rye, Lady Chatterley’s Lover, and 
ropic of Cancer? 

Vague and generalized criteria for book se- 
lection are surely not the answer. Appeals to 
the authority of Library Journal or Saturday 
Review or New York Times reviews hardly 
ever result in broad acceptance. The censor 


and the prude want a book out of the library 
if it uses four-letter words or exhibits the nu- 
dity available in books and magazines sold in 
every drug store and supermarket. The “lib- 
eral" wants every book considered on its liter- 
ary and social significance. So, it would seem, 
does the U.S. Supreme Court. 

One possibly helpful viewpoint in this di- 
lemma of the librarian is to consider the so- 
called *New Morality." Even though its new- 
ness is as questionable as its right to be called 
“morality,” in the generally accepted sense, 
since this term is often applied to it, it is use- 
ful as a frame of reference. 

The New Morality—renamed “situation 
ethics” by one of its most popular propagan- 
dizers, Dr. Joseph Fletcher—attempts to re- 
solve moral dilemmas in a realistic, pragmatic 
way. It does not quite say that “whatever is, is 
right,” but it does say that it is not sufficient 
to face “decision-making situations” (such as 
whether to buy erotic literature for a small- 
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town public library) on the basis of the ethi- 
cal guidelines generally accepted by the com- 
munity. For Fletcher and the “new moralists" 
generally, the criterion for action is no longer 
what is good, but what permits love. 

Love, in their sense, harks back to the 
Christian idea of agape, to Martin Luther's 
dictum that "therefore, when the law impels 
one against love, it ceases and should no lon- 
ger be a law; but where no obstacle is in the 
way, the keeping of the law is a proof of love, 
which lies hidden in the heart. Therefore you 
have need of the law, that love may be mani- 
fested; but if it cannot be kept without injury 
to the neighbor, God wants us to suspend and 
ignore the law.”* 

If, says Fletcher, “only love is intrinsically 
good, then, of course ... only malice is intrin- 
sically evil. If good will is the only thing we 
are always obliged to do, then ill-will is the 
only thing we are always forbidden to do.” 
For Fletcher, censorship would be very diffi- 
cult to approve. He says that "situation ethics 
always suspects prescriptive law of falsifying 
life and dwarfing moral stature." 

Fletcher, of course, did not come from a 
vacuum. He is not only basing his ideas on 
what he sees around him in the world today 
but on some pretty good authorities on the 
subject of ethics. For example, John Dewey 
and James Tufts, some sixty years ago, said, 
“Of one thing we may be sure. If inquiries 
are to have any substantial basis, if they are 
not to be wholly up in the air, the theorist 
must take his departure from the problems 
which men actually meet in their own con- 
duct. He may define and refine these; he may 
divide and systematize; he may abstract the 
problems from their concrete contexts in indi- 
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vidual lives; he may classify them when he 
has detached them; but if he gets away from 
them he is talking about something which his 
own brain has invented, not about moral real- 
ities.” 

When Fletcher was called upon to give 
some concrete examples to counter the argu- 
ment that he was speaking in airy abstrac- 
tions, he proceeded to present more than suffi- 
cient practical examples. In the preface to his 
second book,? he said, “Most people think of 
responsibility . . . as a matter of conforming 
to established practice and conventional mor- 
ality, out of respect for or fear of familiar 
sanctions and reinforcements. What is smugly 
assumed in the establishmentarian's soul is 
that moral rules and reward-punishments are 
all set, and that people should come to heel 
and play the game that way." But, says 
Fletcher, *Not so. Responsibility means a free 
and critical ‘conformity’ to the facts first of all 
—the shifting patterns of situations—and then 
to the unchanging single norm or boss prin- 
ciple of loving concern for persons and the so- 
cial balance.” 

This “loving concern for persons and the 
social balance” is something to which librari- 
ans and library trustees rarely seem to pay 
much heed. Our tendency to put things down 
in terms of rigid rules and specifications is 
what is probably the single leading reason for 


4 


~ 


the fact that librarians are perhaps the great- U 


est censors of all. Certainly the Fiske study 
some years ago was a pretty clear documenta- 
tion of this charge. 

Fletcher begins his second volume with six 
propositions which he proclaims as “the funda- 
mentals of Christian conscience.” The proposi- 
tions are as follows: 


1. Only one thing is intrinsically good, namely 
love: nothing else. 

2. The ultimate norm of Christian decisions is 
love: nothing else. 

3. Love and justice are the same, for justice is 
love distributed. 

4. Love wills the neighbor’s good whether we 
like him or not. 


5. Only the end justifies the means: nothing? 


else. 
6. Decisions ought to be made situationally, 
not prescriptively. 


These will probably seem shocking, if not 
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in individual parts, then certainly in soto, to 
the average follower of the Judeo-Christian 
ethic. But Fletcher is not concerned with 
whether he is shocking us or not, but rather 
with the presentation of the new morality as 
he sees it. He says, “Gone is the former sense 
of guilt and cheated ideals when we teilor our 
ethical cloth to fit the back of each occasion. 
We are, for this reason, closing the gap be- 
tween our overt and covert cultures." Surely 
he is referring here to the America which 
wants sex in every conceivable fashion and 


then, in most states, proscribes even the dis- 


play of the naked human body in photo- 
graphic or representational form. The re- 
searches of Dr. Albert Ellis and Kinsey have 
definitely shown the wide gap between our 
laws and our actions, and libraries somehow 
have to fit in between. 

Looking at Fletcher's point of view in an- 
other way, he states in one section, “The new 
morality is a form of ethical relativism." Ethi- 
са] relativism is not exactly what is under- 
stood by the Puritan ethic or even by the eth- 
ics of book selection by librarians. The con- 
flict is there and needs to be resolved some- 
how. As Fletcher says, “It is this relativism 
which is our era's birthmark."* 

This “New Morality,” says Fletcher, *. . 
simply refuses to accept апу principle, other 
. than neighbor concern, as always binding." 
{= He stresses that “it is, therefore, an ethic of 
tremendous personal responsibility and initia- 
tive——and an ethic for a social policy which is 
nondoctrinaire and elastic." He says that 
"people commonly have been inclined to make 
sex evil number one, ignoring or minimizing 
equally or even more important ethical issues. 
Since they have identified . . . morality with 
sex questions and virtue with obedience to the 
sexual taboos," the more basic spiritual quan- 
daries of our age have been nearly ignored, he 
feels. “Such evils as lack of love, ego aggran- 
dizement, emotional isolation, envy, lust for 
power—these were treated as less important 
than failing to respect the sexual conven- 


^. tions.” 


I have a feeling that the superintendents 
and school trustees, in Idaho and elsewhere, 
who refused to permit their high school stu- 
dents to view the back portion of the body of 
a female movie star as pictured on the cover 


of an issue of Newsweek Magazine last winter 
might well come under this particular criti- 
cism. 

Fletcher says, “The ethical ‘Pharisees’ (of 
whom there are too many) fail to see that the 
most evil and destructive traits are not those 
of the sexual appetite, which is biologically 
given and morally neutral in itself, but the ir- 
rational emotional passions, such as hate, fear, 
greed, ulcerous struggles for discrete status— 
all of our self-regarding—and antisocial im- 
pulses.” And none of this he says, “actually 
introduced interest in sex; it activated it at a 
sly and prurient level of secrecy, behind-the- 
scenes humor and debate, and such ‘mental 
maneuvers’ as erotic advertising.” The result, 
he says, “was that more time and attention 
were given to ‘ignoring’ sex than to anything 
else!” 

Please bear in mind that Fletcher does not 
say that there is no way of regulating the 
morals of sex. He calls “an absurd subversive 
idea” the idea “that sexual behavior lies out- 
side any kind of ethical code or philosophical 
meaning whatsoever." He documents his 
charge that we are pharisaical, by saying, “we 
walk in the paths of virtue because there is an 
expectation of rewards and punishment in the 
background; this is true of some people all of 
the time, of all people some of the time.” He 
stresses that “our ideals of love and sexual ex- 
pression are as high as ever but the sanctions 
behind our loyalty to the ideals have 
changed.” He gives as an example of the old 
morality the following limerick :® 

There was a young lady named Wilde 
Who kept herself quite undefiled 

By thinking of Jesus 

And social diseases 
And the fear oi having a child. 


He says, "the technology of sex, prophy- 
laxis, and contraception, have removed the tri- 
ple terrors of conceptions, infection, and de- 
tection."" So, with sex becoming safe, “our 
sex standards in an area of medical technol. 
ogy and urban anonymity depend for their 
sanction upon devotion rather than dread." 
This makes it most difficult to deal with new 
situations with the old ethics. 

In referring to sex offensés, he says that 
"there is some evidence, based on one serious, 
although debatable, attempt at research into 
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sexual behavior, that if existing laws are ac- 
tually enforced, about 95 per cent of the male 
population in America would go to jail." It is 
much easier, obviously, to keep unenforced 
laws on the statute books and proclaim a mo- 
rality which does not exist, rather than try to 
conform to the actual facts of life in 1968. 
Fletcher points out that the main reason for 
this continued lip service to unenforced en- 
forced sex laws is "fear of appearing indiffer- 
ent to morality" and “the plain fact that most 
sexual activities are clandestine, and, there- 
fore, not easily subjected to control by public 
policy and judiciary.” About the only obvious 
sexual activity clearly is what moralists have 
until now believed to be evident in the reading 
of so-called pornographic and obscene litera- 
‘ture. Whether it makes sense to punish the 
overt and not the covert is certainly a very de- 
batable question. 

Finally, looking at the relation of ethics to 
law, in general, Fletcher says that he feels that 
there are four propositions which at least may 
be asserted if not validated: 


1. Value (ie, moral) considerations enter 
into lawmaking. 

2. Law should be the means of making social 
morality effective. 

8. The prelegal, value-finding process lies in 
the consensus of the community as to the com- 
mon welfare. 

4. What is held to be private, in the consen- 


sus, is not the Jaw’s business. 


So, he thinks that “аз to sex laws in particu- 
lar, offenses should be restricted to 1) acts 
with persons under the legal age of consent; 
2) acts in situations judged to be a public 
nuisance or infringement of public decency; 
and 3) acts involving assault, violence, duress, 
or fraud." 

Fletcher is well aware of the iconoclastic 
implications of his writings and thinking. He 
says, “The ‘sexplosion’ of the modern era is 
forcing us to do some thinking about the ‘un- 
thinkable’ sex epics. If we had to check off a 
point in modern times when the sex revolution 
started, first in practice but only slowly and 
reluctantly in thought, I would set it at the 
First World War. Since then there has been a 
phenomenal increase of aphrodisiac literature, 
visual and verbal, as well as more informa- 
tional materials. We have seen an unprece- 
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dented freedom of expression orally as well as 
in print, both in ordinary conversation and in 
the mass media which glamorize sex—the 
movies, TV, radio, slickpaper magazines." 

Granted this is so, is situation ethics the 
answer? Should the individual librarian and 
board of trustees of public libraries do their . 
book selection on the basis of individuals and 
individual situations? Or is there still some 
validity to the accepted and conventional eth- 
ics? 

A very highly respected and conservative 
Orthodox Rabbi, Rabbi Abraham Joshua He- 
schel, has recently stated that “it is our sacred 
duty to safeguard all those political, social, 
and intellectual conditions, which enable every 
man to bring about the concrete actualization 
of freedom which is the essential prerequisite 
of creative achievement.” Rabbi Heschel goes 
on to say that “we have denied our young 
people the knowledge of the dark side of life. 
They see a picture of ease, play, and fun. That 
life includes hardships, illness, grief, even 
agony; that many hearts are sick with bitter- 
ness, resentfulness, envy—are facts of which 
young people have hardly an awareness. They - 
do not feel morally challenged, they do not 
feel called upon." Surely this is a form of doc- 
umentation of what Dr. Fletcher had to say, 
from a rather different point of view. Finally, 
says Heschel, “together with adjustment to so- 


ciety we must cultivate a sense for injustice, ~y 


impatience with vulgarity, a capacity for 
moral indignation, a will to readjust society 
itself when it becomes complacent and cor- 
rupt."$ 

Rabbi Heschel is certainly not repudiating 
the Talmud. He is, like Fletcher and others of 
that ilk, redefining what is true obscenity. 
This is nothing new. Aristotle thousands of 
years ago said, “The older dramatists found 
their fun in obscenities; the moderns in plain 
innuendo, which makes a great advance in de- 
corum." To suit modern circumstances, about 
the only thing that needs to be done is to 
switch the words “older” and “moderates.” 
We are long past innuendo and into deliberate 
obscenity, but whether this is a bad or a good 
thing is certainly up for grabs. 

It is not only the theologians who are at- 
tempting to cause us to at least rearrange our 
prejudices. Literary critic William Phillips, 
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discoursing on “Writing About Sex," says 
that "When the Berkeley students shouted 
'dirty words from a public platform, they con- 
firmed the proprieties against which they were 
protesting. If speech were completely free, no 
words would bring a blush to a young per- 
son’s cheek or raise the eyebrows of an older 
one. As with the language, so with the con- 
tents of books. Descriptions of sexual inti- 
macy, if we get used to reading them, ought to 
provoke no special titillation. Ws should be 
able to take them or leave them, depending on 
whether they carry honest conviction. When 
evervthing has been said, we can focus on 
how it is said. We may still need safeguards 
for the immature; but for adults so much is 
already permitted that not much can consis- 
tently be excluded.’”® 

He plumps for a change in perspective, 
even glories in the new freedom of the word 
as an opportunity for the greater usefulness of 
his own field, that of literary criticism. In- 
deed, says Phillips, “When writers are allowed 
to write anything they please and publishers 
to put it in circulation, then the great respon- 
sibility for discrimination rests with the 
reader. Art in itself may be neither moral nor 
immoral, as Oscar Wilde insisted; but, since 
we are potentially both, the courts stand ready 
to correct our overt immorality. Meanwhile it 
remains for us to determine the uses of art. If 
we abandon censorship, we depend all the 
more imperatively upon criticism. If we agree 
that books are neither dirty nor clean, we 
must be sure to remember that they are bad 
or good and must not be distracted into ignor- 
ing that difference.” 

The literary critic is so convinced of the 
merits (or powers) of literary criticism, of 
true discrimination between what he calls “ar- 
tistic imagination and autistic fantasy” that he 
foresees that “опе of the wholesome results of 
our hard-won candor is that it could end by 
driving the pornographers out of business.” 
This is a conclusion that seems based on 
somewhat shaky premises. But it is, of course, 
a possibility. 

Perhaps all this has been summarized best 
by something that Henry David Thoreau 
wrote over a hundred years ago: “Books, not 
which afford us a cowering enjoyment, but in 
which each thought is of unusual daring; such 


as an idle man cannot read, and a timid one 
would not be entertained by, which even make 
us dangerous to existing institutions—such 
call I good books"? Thoreau was not being 
consciously a follower of “situation ethics,” 
but surely his implied definition of “good” is 
very different from the narrow legalistic in- 
terpretation given by the typical censor today, 
and close to one which Joseph Fletcher might 
offer. 

The old—and the new—librarian cannot af- 
ford to ignore the increasingly popular “new 
morality” when facing up to one of his most 
basic professional responsibilities—the selec- 
tion of books. In an epoch when the nude, or 
might-as-well-be-nude, is commonplace, and 
sexual activities are no longer left to the pri- 
vacy of the bedroom, the novel, in language 
and incident, has naturally gone far beyond 
what has come to be the accepted norm. Can 
the 1968 librarian still base his judgment on 
the 1868 views of British Chief Justice 
Cockburn" or the 1880 opinions of Anthony 
Comstock?” 
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This article was adapted from a report given by 
Jeanne Gelinas at the 1968 ALA conference in 
Kansas City before the Committee on Economic 
Status, Welfare and Fringe Benefits. 


Librarians are usually more noteworthy for 
their dedication and longevity than for high 
salaries and adequate pension plans. Áccord- 
ing to statistics gathered in 1965, the median 
age of the 83,831 librarians in the United 
States was 46.1 years. Fifty-three per cent were 
45 or older. Based on the same study, it is 
predicted that by 1975 there will be over 
20,000 librarians aged 65 or older! Add to 
these statistics the fact that of 2139 libraries 


services of retirement residences operated by 
other professional associations or sponsored 
by private or public agencies. А copy of the 
report is available from the Library Adminis- 
tration Division.? 

While ALA studied this question and 
passed responsibility for its resolution to the 
Personnel Administration Section of LAD and 
the new Committee on Economic Status, Wel- 
fare, and Fringe Benefits, there developed in- 
creasing national attention to the needs of our 
older population as it grew in number and av- 
erage life expectancy. Beginning in 1961 with 
the President's Council on the Aging and con- 
tinuing through the '60s with such major leg- 


Are You Ready for 


by Jeanne Gelinas 


returning a 1966 questionnaire on fringe ben- 
efits 1128 did not answer the question on re- 
tirement plans,’ and the urgent need for ALA 
attention’ to preretirement planning and retire- 
ment counseling becomes obvious. 

In 1963 the Library Administration Divi- 
sion of ALA established a Committee on Re- 
tirement Homes to investigate the feasibility 
of ALA sponsorship of a low-cost, high-qual- 
ity retirement residence for ALA members. 
The committee’s 1965 report indicated some 
membership interest in such a project, the 
possibilities of low risk funding under the Na- 


tional Housing Act of 1961, and the major: 


problem of choosing a location. It recom- 
mended that the office of the executive secre- 
tary of the Library Administration Division 
serve as a clearinghouse for information 
about retirement facilities, providing facts 
about location, size, climate, cost, and general 


îi Peter SpyersDuran, A Comparative Survey of 
Fringe Benefits. Libraries Unlimited, Inc., Rochester, 
N.Y., 1967. 
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islation as the National Housing Act of 1961, 
the Older Americans Acts of 1965 and 1967, 
increased social security benefits, and Medi- 
care, a myriad of programs was established te 
support adequate housing and supplementary 
services designed to meet the physical, psycho- 
logical, and economic needs of the nation’s 
older population. 

As was the case with federal assistance to 
libraries, once federal funds became available 
for special services to the aging, a national, 
state, and local structure developed in order to 
channel funds from Washington through the 
state to the local sponsoring agency. Each 
state now has a department, division, or office 
specifically concerned with coordinating ser- 
vices, programming, and information for its 
senior citizens. Many communities have active 
programs devoted not only to providing hous- 
ing and special services for the elderly, buy 


* Peter Spyers-Duran, 4л ALA Sponsored Retire- 
ment Home: A Survey. October 1965. 19 pages. Avail- 
able from Library Administration Division, American 
Library Association. 
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also preretirement planning and information 
for those approaching retirement age. 

In addition to the above, the nonprofit 
American Association of Retired Persons was 
established in 1958 with headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. By 1968 it had over 
1,000,000 members. The purpose of AARP is 
the improvement of “every aspect of living for 
older people.” It is open to any person 55 or 
older for an annual membership fee of $2. 

Affiliated with the National Retired Teach- 
ers Association, AARP offers its members re- 
duced prices on prescription drugs, vitamins, 
and medical appliances; provides in-hospital 
surgical-medical care insurance and out-of- 


Retirement? 


hospital major medical insurance for members 
65 and older; sponsors low-cost group tours 
. through its Travel Service, continuing educa- 
‘tion through two Institutes of Lifetime Learn- 
ing, and national legislation through a non- 
partisan Legislative Service; maintains a 
nursing home at Ojai, California, a hospitality 
house and hotel at St. Petersburg, Florida, 
and hospitality lounges at Washington, D.C., 
and Long Beach, California. It distributes two 
bimonthly periodicals to its members, Mod- 
ern Maturity and the AARP News Bulletin, 
and publishes another bimonthly devoted to 
preretirement planning, Dynamic Maturity. 
Another association which is of special in- 
terest to ALA members is the Retirement Re- 
search and Welfare Associatior. A nonprofit 
service affiliated with AARP, this association 
Ail send an up-to-date listing of retirement 
' ‘homes, hotels, apartment communities and 
projects, nursing and convalescent homes, for 
the requested state. А recent query about fa- 
cilities in Connecticut was answered by an 
eight page listing giving name, address, spon- 





sorship, accommodation, qualifications of ap- 
plicants, fees, and sources of additional infor- 
mation. 

Given the existence of the two associations 
described above and the many government- 
sponsored programs now in effect, it is recom- 
mended that ALA seriously investigate the 
possibility of affiliation with AARP and, in 
conjunction with that organization, provide 
and encourage preretirement planning work- 
shops or programs for all librarians. 

Recommendations for individual 
members nearing retirement age are: 

1. Contact your local, regional, or state 
agency concerned with services for older citi- 
zens for current information about services 
available in your area. 

2. Write the Retirement Research and Wel- 
fare Association, 215 Long Beach Boulevard, 
Long Beach, California 90802, for informa- 
tion pertaining to retirement housing in the 
state where you wish to locate. 

3. Join the American Association of Re- 
tired Persons, 1225 Connecticut Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036, 

4. Let Ruth Frame, executive secretary of 
the Library Administration Division, ALA, 50 
E. Huron St., Chicago 60611, know of your in- 
terest in or reactions to the proposals and in- 
formation contained in this article, which is 
based on recommendations endorsed by the 
Committee on Economic Status, Welfare, and 
Fringe Benefits (Personnel Administration 
Section, Library Administration Division) 
consisting of Paul Bartolini, Richard Blan- 
chard, Milton Byam, Jeanne Gelinas, Jack 
King, Isobel Lynch, Henry Michniewski, 
Glenn Miller, Ruth Newman, and Arthur Ya- 
broff, chairman. 


ALA 





e Miss Gelinas is the 
assistant director of 
the Ferguson Library 
in Stamford, Connect- 
icut. 
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SYNERGIZING Reference Service 


in the San Francisco Bay Region 


by Richard. Coenenberg 


San Francisco Public Library's venture into 
regional reference service, now celebrating its 
first birthday, has proven so successful that 
like advances in science, the usual adjectives 
are not adequate, “Synergized Reference Ser- 
vice" with a facsimile network included be- 
gins, we think, to capture its meaning more 
aptly. 

More commonly known as “BARC,” the 
Bay Area Reference Center, this experimental 
venture provides “backup” reference service 
to some seventeen member libraries of the 
North Bay Cooperative Library System 
(NBCLS). These seventeen members of the 
oldest library coop in California (1960) are 
scattered over a six-county area with some as 
far away from San Francisco as 125 miles 
while others are as close as 12 miles in subur- 
ban communities across the Golden Gate 
Bridge. 

: Even Communications Central for BARC, 
which occupies a small room just off the sec- 
ond floor general reference department of the 
main library, fits the synergistic concepts, for 
what goes on here is far from conventional. 
Teletype connections link San Francisco with 
most of the NBCLS libraries, facsimile trans- 
mission is possible between five of the larger 
NBCLS libraries, nationwide TWX communi- 
cation is maintained, and the latest designed 
photocopying gear occupies another part of 


м“ Communications Central. 


San Francisco’s leading newspapers, the 
San Francisco Chronicle and the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, thought so highly of the proj- 
ect during National Library Week this past 
spring that they editorially complimented 


SFPL for stepping beyond city boundaries 
and going regional. "Thanks to a two-year 
federal grant of $447,000 the Bay Area has 
advanced far into regionalization of library 
services with the San Francisco system as a 
center," wrote the Examiner. ` 

Easy and quick access to the technical re- 
search materials of a large metropolitan li- 
brary through the nearest local library, how- 
ever small, is the main goal of BARC, and a 
good integrated communications network 
makes this possible. Fortunately for BARC, 
the North Bay Cooperative Library System 
provided the working nucleus it takes to in- 
sure a successful project within only one 
year's time. 

NBCLS has developed a system of reference 
referrals within its own library community 
which permits the smallest library to turn for 
help to a larger “area reference center" lo- 
cated nearby. Three such reference centers are 
located in the six county area—the Vallejo 
Public Library, Ukiah-Mendocino County Li- 
brary, and the Santa Rosa-Sonoma County 
Public Library. Headquarters for NBCLS is 
in Santa Rosa, and the entire network is 
linked by teletype. - 

Library patron inquiries which cannot be 
ariswered at any of these reference centers be- 
cause of their specialized nature are transmit- 
ted to BARC in San Francisco. Teletype is 
used almost exclusively for this service and is 
maintained six days a week. 

The Bay Area Reference Center is a self- 
contained unit within the San Francisco 
Public Library with its own offices and em- 
ploys a director, assistant director, office per- 
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sonnel, and eight library subject specialists. 
These librarians are either assigned to subject 
departments within SFPL to handle BARC in- 
quiries or may be given “roving” assignments 
within the general reference department. 

Inquiry handling procedures at BARC have 
required considerable experimentation since 
its inception. Since experience has taught us 
that flexibility is an absolute necessity, these 
procedures are constantly changing but at the 
moment follow this general pattern: the in- 
quiry is removed from the teletype by a cleri- 

. eal staff member who notes in a log book 1) 
the origin of the question (a code identifies 
the originating library in NBCLS even though 
it must come through an area reference cen- 
ter), 2) time and date received, 3) the dead- 
line, and 4) the subject department to which 
it is directed. 

When the BARC librarian has completed 
the inquiry, it is teletyped back to the library 
from which it originated with the NBCLS 
area center which forwarded the question also 
keyed in to the teletype so it may clear its own 
records. 

If complex data is required to assist in 
completing the answer, this may be transmit- 
ted by facsimile transmission. 

Ап eight library facsimile network has been 
created between San Francisco and NBCLS to 
aid in the quick dispatch of required mate- 
rials. This network was inaugurated during 
National Library Week and includes five 
NBCLS libraries: Santa Rosa-Sonoma County 
Public Library, Vallejo, Marin County Li- 
brary, Solano County Library, and Napa City 
and County Public Library. In San Francisco, 
besides the main library, two branches are 
hooked into the network, the Business Branch 
in the heart of the financial district and the 
Excelsior Branch in the city's outer Mission 
District. 

A variety of materials, besides reference 
texts, are being transmitted via facsimile to 
test it for other uses. One of these is the trans- 
mission of a weekly "Update" sheet prepared 
by SFPL personnel which lists changes of 
local, state, and national governmental posi- 
tions and indicates where these changes 
should be noted in reference tools. 

Facsimile costs are high (well over a dollar 
a page), and the initial volume of use has, as 
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Teletype machines in the San 
Francisco Public Library now 
connect it with libraries in six 


north bay counties for easy 
assistance in answering diffi- 


cult research questions sub- 
mitted to BARC, 





expected, been low. This is because the type of 
person for whom the service would be most 
useful or economical, is not now a library 
user, particularly in small towns. Those who 
would require and support such a service are 
businessmen, local government officials, and 
the managers of many industries which have 
moved from cities to suburban locations and 
no longer have direct access to metropolitan 
library services. 

(Librarians, however, are not noted for 
their zeal in developing new markets for li- 
brary services, even though they would un- 
doubtedly gain more support for the library if 
they were able to give meaningful service to 
that segment of the community which most 
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strongly influences the distribution of city 
funds. It may be that information networks 
and even facsimile transmission could make 
small libraries the vital force in the communi- 
ties that they have dreamed of being instead 
of just a cultural monument.) 

The facsimile equipment now being used by 
BARC is the Xerox-Magnafax Telecopier. The 
unit is about the size of an electric typewriter, 
quite portable, and both transmits and re- 
ceives. The telecopier plugs into ordinary elec- 
trical outlets and transmits over regular tele- 
phone lines, an advantage over some pre- 
viously tested systems which required broad 
band lines. Mechanically the equipment has 
functioned quite well, although, as with other 





equipment in the price range, type faces below 
six point do not reproduce clearly. 

The basic monthly charge for each unit is 
$50. Supplies are an additional cost as is the 
cost of the telephone service. Transmitting a 
ten page article results in a telephone charge 
equal to a 60 minute call between any two 
points. While increased volume will help re- 
duce the overall cost of transmission, facsimile 
is likely to remain a rather expensive library 
service for some time to come. 

How efficiently BARC handles reference in- 
quiries is of constant interest to all staff mem- 
bers. When the project began, 48 hours was 
set as a reasonable goal as the maximum time 
allowable for a response with any rush in- 
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quiry handled immediately. BARC's policy is 
to answer an inquiry just as rapidly as possi- 
ble, of course, and rush deadlines as short as 
two or three hours have nearly always been 
met. 

If a complicated or difficult inquiry has re- 
quired more than 48 hours for a response, 
BARC provides a status report to the request- 
ing library. Approximately 70 to 80 per cent 
of the inquiries are answered within 24 hours. 

Experimentation in procedures to reduce 
elapsed time are a constant part of the BARC 
project with the results often frustrating, be- 
cause what works for one area may not be ef- 
fective in another. It is clear, however, that if 
rapid service is to be given, it is essential that 
the progress of research be closely monitored. 

One of the greatest needs which soon made 
itself evident in this regional approach to li- 
brary service was the necessity for reference 
workshops and for bibliographies in the fields 
to be explored in the workshops. 

Beginning in January 1968, BARC under- 
took the presentation of such workshops on a 
bimonthly basis with the first on “Business 
Services.” With the move to the suburbs by 
many industries, this service has made an im- 
pact even on the smaller libraries. One of the 
most successful lecturers at this workshop was 
a representative of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce who outlined the many free or low 
cost source materials available to libraries 
from the federal government. 

“Building a Reference Collection in Archi- 
tecture and the Decorative Arts” and “Aiding 
the Collector” are examples of two far rang- 
ing topics of an April workshop on “Art 
Books and the Reference Librarian.” Bibliog- 
raphies are usually presented with each lec- 
ture, and the complete proceedings of the 
workshop are published later and distributed 
to participating libraries. 

Highly specialized areas of bibliographic 
work is another aspect being carried on by 
BARC librarians. A long and detailed bibliog- 
raphy on the history of the “Chinese in Cali- 
fornia” (with full annotations) is under prep- 
aration as well as a selected bibliography of 
important books in San Francisco’s fine cos- 
tume collection. The latter work has particular 
application to theater groups and television 
stations. 
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А continuing series of personnel exchanges 
and library visits is also scheduled between 
NBCLS and BARC staff. These staff visits per- 
mit NBCLS librarians to spend a complete 
day in the San Francisco main library, at 
BARC expense, familiarizing themselves with 
BARC procedures, handling of their reference 
inquiries, and the San Francisco reference 
holdings. 

BARC librarians in turn spend as much as 
two days working in the outlying libraries of 
the North Bay, and the exchange of informa- 
tion and ideas has been one of the most im- 
portant single contributions to the success of 
the BARC project. Moreover, the BARC proj- 
ect is one of the few instances in the entire 
nation whereby librarians move freely be- 
tween library systems on such orientation vis- 
its. The workshops and librarian exchanges 
have allowed many of the NBCLS and BARC 
librarians to become friends, an invaluable 
contribution itself to BARC's success. 

Although BARC operations seem heavily 
weighed in favor of these outlying libraries, 
there are equal advantages to the San Fran- 
cisco Public Library system. One of the prin- 
cipal benefits is the attendance of San Fran- 
cisco branch librarians and other staff person- 
nel at BARC workshops. 

Naturally, much of the material presented 
at the workshops has equal validity to branch 
or staff librarians and supplements the San% 
Francisco training program. А day-long event 
allows subject departments to present fairly 
comprehensive studies of specialized reference 
areas and pass this on to large numbers of the 
SFPL staff. 

Approximately $50,000 of BARC’s budget 
has been set aside annually for purchase of 
new and additional reference materials for the 
San Francisco main library. This has sub- 
stantially increased an already healthy book 
and reference materials budget in San Fran- 
cisco. 

The use of teletype and facsimile in BARC 
has shown an application of such equipment 
to the San Francisco system which will greatly 
improve local library service. Book loans from 
other branches, for instance, can be speeded 
up immeasurably by use of teletype. 

The requirements of the Business Branch 
near the heart of the Montgomery Street finan- 
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cial center of San Francisco indicates that fac- 
simile transmission could be a real boon by 
making the full service of the main library 
available without duplicating expensive mate- 
rials in the branch. The immediate need for 
business charts, insurance statistics, financial 
accounts, or business histories is a service 
now easily provided within minutes by facsim- 
ile. 

BARC has another meaning to the San 
Francisco Public Library which is, perhaps, 
more important than all of the material ad- 
vantages just mentioned. It has given San 
Francisco a chance to show that the regional 
library concepts of the Master Plan for Public 
Libraries in California can become a working 
reality. 

Six years ago, in 1962, California librari- 
ans drew up a master plan providing for equal 
library service to all state residents regardless 
of where they lived. The plan conceived of 
four levels of library service: level one was 
the local community library; level two called 
for the establishment of reference centers to 
supplement the local library when necessary; 
the third level urged the creation of large re- 
gional research libraries to be located in sev- 
eral major cities of the state (San Francisco's 
public library qualified for this designation 
because of its holdings in both book titles and 


ass and level four was the state li- 


ary in Sacramento, with suggestions for 
broadening its services throughout the state. 

Although local community library building 
has moved ahead with mushrooming growth 
in California, and library coops have caused 
area reference centers to spring up at many 
locations, the critical need for “regional re- 
search libraries" had remained a dormant 
issue. 

In the spring of 1967 when applications 
were being distributed for Library Service 
Construction Act grants, Harold D. Martelle, 
Jr., San Francisco's acting city librarian, and 
I decided that the time had come to try imple- 
menting level three of the Master Plan. A pilot 
project was submitted offering reference ser- 

ices to outlying or suburban libraries in the 
greater San Francisco Bay Area. 

By coincidence, the North Bay Cooperative 
Library System submitted at the same time a 
request for funds to build its own reference 


Assistant BARC director, Gil MacNamee, checks the 
main card catalog in San Francisco for information 
needed on a rush call from a North Bay Cooperative Li- 
brary. Patrons at an NBCLS library are given the same 
fast service that a library patron in San Francisco might 


receive. 





services and holdings and, also, form some 
sort of link to a larger library which could 
fulfill specialized needs. The state library in 
Sacramento, which oversees such requests, 
urged the two systems to get together and sub- 
mit a joint proposal since their aims were, in 
part, related. 

In August 1967 a federal grant for 
$750,735 was approved, and BARC was born. 
NBCLS received $303,500 of this amount with 
the remainder going to San Francisco for the 
two-year project. 

In the year in which BARC has been in op- 
eration, the success of the project has at- 
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tracted much attention from other Bay Area 
libraries. Publication of a monthly newsletter 
called Synergy has helped disseminate news of 
the project and, also, serves as a valuable 
reference tool. 

Synergy publishes the aforementioned “Up- 
date" section for the entire month, lists out- 


| standing new additions to the SFPL reference 


collection, and devotes a section each month 
to a bibliography of topical importance but 
not obtainable through usual channels. A re- 
cent issue devoted space to all types of printed 
materials available on “Bonnie and Clyde," 
another issue carried a guide to reference 
materials on astrology. 

The bimonthly workshops have attracted Ay 
many guest librarians from outside the proj- 
ect, and, as a result, barriers are beginning to 
lower on many fronts toward an expansion of 
BARC concepts. It is hoped that BARC may 
soon more truly represent the entire San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area and its four million people. 

Once this principle has been achieved, it 
may be possible to link several university li- 
braries to the BARC project, thereby increas- 
ing its value a thousand fold. 

Although BARC is barely a year old, and 
many problems remain to be ironed out, in- 
cluding some we cannot even anticipate, there 
is every reason to believe that a much larger 
system could function just as smoothly in the 
Bay Area. The principal question will, o£ 
course, be the cost of financing such a project ' 
and achieving an adequate division of the tax 
burden between the many libraries and coun- 
ties involved. Yet, this is never so difficult 
once a system has proven itself thoroughly 
workable and necessary to those who budget 
taxes. өөө 





e Mr. Coenenberg is 
director of the Bay 
Area Reference Cen- 
ter at the San Fran 
cisco Public Library. 
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Collective Bargaining: 


Questions and Answers 


In August 1968, the Library Administration 
Division of ALA sent to the library director 
and to the steward of the union of seven 
public libraries* having union contracts ten 
questions on library collective bargaining. 
The administrators and the union officials 
were requested “in so far as possible to reply 
in a context of information for libraries in 
general rather than as simply a reflection of 
the local situation." 
These are the answers received. Five of the 
administrators and three of the unions for- 
.-Warded replies for inclusion in this report. 
ne of the unions replied with the suggestion 
that they participate in a panel discussion 


rather than supplying brief answers to those 
questions. | 

In order to avoid unhelpful repetition all 
replies have not been quoted in answer to 
every question. We have tried to include re- 
plies to each question covering the total range 
of ideas presented by the administrators and 
the unions. 

This report is published in the expectation 
that it will assist librarians, both administra- 
tors and nonadministrators, in learning more 
about library collective bargaining. 

LAD expresses its deep appreciation for the 
thoughtful participation of all the persons who 
assisted in this report. 


Why do professional librarians organize? 


Administrators: 


“1. Encouraged by recently enacted state 
laws authorizing public employees to organize 
and bargain collectively. 

2. Spectacular success of teachers’ organi- 
zations in achieving salary raises. 

3. Impetus and support of the international 
overall unions. 

, 4. Philosophy of the labor movement ap- 
‚ peals to many librarians." 


“Professional librarians, as in the case of 
other professional groups, and indeed as in 
the case of employees in general, organize into 


unions to permit them to have a voice in the 
decision-making process regarding conditions 
of employment. Such matters as job security, 
salary, and promotion policies and procedures 
are of immediate and intense .concern for 


. professional librarians. No matter how be- 


nign or benevolent the administration of a li- 
brary organization purports to be or appears 
to be, professional staff of the library fre- 
quently wish to play a role in the decision- 


: making process with regard їо their condi- 


tions of employment. Moreover, professional 
librarians probably have observed other 
professional groups, such as the airline pilots 
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who have organized, make great strides to- 
wards the improvement of working condi- 
tions, including salary, and this lesson has not 
been lost on many of the professional librari- 
ans. The professional associations of two of 
the older and established professions of medi- 
cine and law, although not functioning di- 
rectly as bargaining organizations, because of 
the nature of the profession, have been indi- 
rectly able to improve the conditions and role 
under which the physicians and attorneys 
function. Also, many librarians, particularly 
those who are younger, no longer feel that 
their status as professionals will be impaired 
by becoming members of the union.” 


Unions: 


“To establish professional standards, sala- 
vies, and working conditions; To codify 
professional, educational, and social policies 
and ethics.” i 


“They have been forced into formal organi- 
zation by the Public Employees Relations Act. 
If they wish to speak for themselves, they are 
realizing they must have a formal organiza- 
tion." 


“Better salaries, longer vacations, improved 
working conditions, ie. physical, assign- 
ments, etc." 


Why do nonprofessional employees organize? 


Administrators: 


“Usually the underlying reason for unioni- 
zation is concern with employee welfare. Em- 
ployees were unionized as part of a general 
organization drive of municipal employees." 


“Nonprofessional library employees orga- 
nize essentially for the same reason that 
professional library employees organize since 
their aspirations do not differ from profes- 
sionals in kind but rather in degree. In addi- 
tion, nonprofessional library emplovees fre- 


quently are drawn from the socio-economic 
strata of our society in which labor unions are 


not only accepted but often become a way of 
life." 


Unions: 


"To gain better salaries, working condi- 
tions, and fringe benefits." 

"Better salaries, longer vacations, improved 
working conditions, Le. physical, assign- 
ments, etc.” 


Do you see changes in library procedures or methods of decision mak- 
ing as the result of collective bargaining? 


Administrators: 


“Staff on all levels might be more closely 
involved with all kinds of library decisions. 
This could be very helpful and increase the 
awareness of library services, the place of the 
individual in that service, the place of the li- 
brary and its staff in the community; on the 
other hand, it could delay or negate action de- 
pending upon the climate between the admin- 
istration and individual staff members and 
upon the power wielded by the bargaining 
unit. There will need to be guide lines of re- 


sponsibility and authority plus a real mar- - 


riage of common goals and interests. During 
this first year in White Plains, all goes reason- 
ably well from the point of view of decision 
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making. Details of time keeping, payrolls, etc. 
are far more complicated.” 


“The establishment of a bargaining unit in 
any organization will undoubtedly modify 
that organization’s policies and procedures. 
Some of the flexibility and freedom which the 
administration of a library possesses prior to 
the establishment of a bargaining agent will 
be lost. For example, if within the purview of 
the union agreement, the freedom to assign 
certain duties to a job classification may b 
restricted and the union could possibly insist 
that a cluster of duties be assigned to another 
job classification. Another area in which a 
union will undoubtedly circumscribe the free- 
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dom of action of a library administration will 
be the grievance process, and, if there are a 
significant number of grievances instituted, a 
formal procedure in writing will have to be 
established.” 


“Inevitably the staff will have much more 
voice in budgeting and programming deci- 
sions. Priorities in use of available resources 
will be arrived at through joint consider- 
ation.” 


Unions: 


“Yes, after some setbacks the administra- 


tion now informs the union before policy 
changes.” 


“Very probably. Changes in municipal poli- 
cies, procedures, and methods of decision- 
making will force changes and new interpreta- 
tions on library administration and person- 
nel.” 


“Ideally, this process should give the 
professional staff a stronger voice in policy 
decisions.” 


Do you see changes in public service patterns resulting from library 


collective bargaining? 


Administrators: 

“Management’s position in this regard is 
predicated upon the desire and the duty to ful- 
fill its responsibilities and to manage in a 
cost-conscious manner in providing services to 


the public.” 


“Public service patterns, especially hours of 
service, could change radically because of the 
differences in hours convenient for and pre- 
ferred by the public and those preferred by 

. the staff as working hours. Contracts need to 
w^carry some provisions for incentive pay for 
those who give ‘extra service’ or who do work 
of exceptional quality. Provision for more ad- 
ministrative elbow room needs to be made 
within civil service as well as within union 
contracts for easier elimination of incompe- 
tent or unsatisfactory employees. Denial of a 
raise for the employee who does not produce a 
reasonable quantity and quality of work 


should be an avenue for administrative use." 


“If collective bargaining results in better 
working conditions, it should be easier to re- 
cruit higher quality staff who will give better 
service." 


"No, except that weekend and evening work 
hours could in future years become prohibi- 
tively expensive." 


Unions: 
“Not yet." 


“Technical changes, perhaps—hours open, 
holiday hours, size of staff—but public service 
patterns will still depend on the ability and 
personality of the staff members employed.” 


“No. 2 


Should a bargaining unit include all library employees, or should a 
bargaining unit consist only of employees in certain grades or depart- 


ments of the library? 


же Administrators: 


“An argument can be made for the es- 
tablishment of a bargaining unit for nonlibrar- 
ians and another bargaining unit for librari- 
ans, since, in some cases, the interests of these 


two groups do not necessarily always coin- 
cide. For example, frequently, librarians 
would prefer to have more leave time at a 
slightly lower level of compensation. Some- 
times nonlibrarians would prefer higher com- 
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pensation at the expense of receiving addi- 
tional leave. On the other hand, a single bar- 
gaining unit, which includes all categories of 
employees, will probably be a stronger and 
more effective organization. From the man- 
agement point of view, a single bargaining 
unit is desirable because the necessity of bar- 
gaining with a multitude of units and the in- 
herent complications under such circumstances 
are obviated. Also jurisdictional disputes will 
be avoided." 


“Supervisors—branch library heads, heads 
of departments, and their first assistants— 
should be excluded from union membership. I 


see no reasons why junior professional staff 
and clerical, etc., should not belong to the 
same unit." 


* All library employees." 


Unions: 


“All library employees; to maintain a sense 
of fairness, and develop an atmosphere of Ioy- 
alty and responsibility." 


"Professional and nonprofessional employ- 
ees should be separated." 


“We think all should be in.” 


Should library employees be part of the bargaining unit or units 
including other municipal employees? 


Administrators: 


“No 23 


“Again that depends on the size of the li- 
brary. Fifty employees in a city of 2000 em- 
ployees would have less leverage alone than 
the same 50 employees within the large group. 
The staff of the White Plains Public Library, 
numbering about 60 employees, voted to join 
with other city employees within the Civil Ser- 
vice Employees Association for this contract. 
At this first-year stage, Pm not sure whether 
or not this will be a pattern to continue indefi- 
nitely because few of the negotiators know li- 
brary problems of staffing, educational re- 
quirements, certification, etc. We can only try 
to educate them as time goes along. Special 
considerations should be given to library em- 
ployees for such items as evening and Satur- 
day work schedules which were not consid- 
ered in this year's contract with the city. Com- 
munications were not as good as they might 
have been between various city agencies." 


*Such would be dependent on the relation- 
ship of the library to city government: Is the 


library a department of city government or a 
school district library or a separate bcdy gov- 
erned by a separate autonomous commission ? 
Are the employees under civi] service? These 
are factors which would have bearing on the 
separateness or inclusiveness of bargaining 
units involving library employees." 


“Would prefer to see a library group if 
large enough to have real power." 


Unions: і 


“Again, yes. We аге Local 426, AFSCMEŻT : 


and a component of District Council 48. 
Alone we would be much weaker, as we 
were." 


“Yes. So that library problems will be con- 
sidered with those of other municipal depart- 
ments and that other department representa- 
tives will understand the problems and work- 
ing conditions peculiar to the library staff." 


*No. Particularly not professional librari- 
ans who have no counterparts in other city de- 
partments." : 


Should library staff associations be bargaining agencies? 


Administrators: 
*Not unless they loosen their usual close 
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ties with the administrators." 
“In larger libraries, library staff associa- 
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tions could be effective. In medium or small- 
sized libraries there are not enough employees 
to carry enough weight in the community, nor 
are the employees sufficiently ‘bargain 
minded’ at this point. They do not want to be- 
long to a labor union.” 


“There is no reason that a library staff as- 
sociation cannot become a bargaining unit for 
library employees; the wishes of the members 
of the staff association and the members of 
the library will determine whether or not the 
staff association will assume the role of. a bar- 
gaining unit. If the staff association should be- 
come the bargaining agency for library em- 
ployees, the focus and the scope of its activi- 
ties will, of course, be radically altered. In- 
stead of playing a participative and coopera- 
tive role with the administration of the li- 
brary, it will, instead, tend to become militant 
and frequently disagree with many of the poli- 
cies and procedures established by the library 


administration. Ás a practical matter, very 
few library staff associations will be trans- 
formed into bargaining units, and it is more 
likely that a collateral organization will be es- 
tablished to represent the employees in its ne- 
gotiations with the library administration." 


Unions: 

“No. Often the library staff association is 
concerned only with the social needs and in- 
terests of the staff. Many times the officers of 
the staff association do not represent the atti- 
tude of the staff members toward working 
conditions, salary scales, and library policies 
of service and administration." 


“We believe they could be, but apparently 
most staff associations are reluctant to assume 
the responsibility." 


“In the absence of a union, yes. But better 
to switch to a union and affiliate." 


What subjects are paramount in library collective bargaining? 


Administrators: 


"Adequate pay and a stop to arbitrary 
management decisions." 


“АП conditions of employment in the li- 
brary will become subjects for collective bar- 
gaining, and it is my belief that the following 
list of items may be paramount: hours of 
work, pay scales, premium pay for overtime 
and work outside the daily work week, pay- 
ment of shift differentials, sick leave, vacation, 
holidays, transfers, promotions and demo- 
tions, leaves of absence, job security, griev- 
ance procedures, promotion, health and wel- 
fare programs, life insurance programs, 


strikes and lock-outs, dues and check-offs." 


“Hours, seniority rules, salaries, and a 
voice in the decision making process." 


Unions: 


“In this state this is limited by law to 
wages, hours, and conditions of employment." 


*Salary schedules, civil service regulations, 
working conditions, and opportunity for ad- 
vancement.” 


“Better salaries, longer vacations, improved 
working conditions, i.e., physical, assign- 
2 > 

ments, etc.” 


‚ What training do you think library personnel need to prepare them for 


Я 


effective negotiating? 


Administrators: 


“Very practical short courses in negotiating 
a labor contract and an in-service training 


program for supervisors in the administration 
of contracts." 


“Short courses in the history and practice 
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of white collar unionism run by someone 
other than the administration." 


“А seminar on collective bargaining is 
helpful. In the bargaining itself, the library 
should be represented by a qualified represen- 
tative. The library management should have a 
clear and thorough understanding of the im- 
portance and implications of all points raised 
during the negotiations." 


Unions: 

“Many library employees are not qualified 
to be negotiators. Policies and administrative 
changes should be thoroughly explained to the 


entire staff by an informed representative of 
the state or municipal administration. The 
staff member who participates actively in ne- 
gotiating should be knowledgeable in legal and 
labor areas and should be allowed the time 
and opportunity to keep herself well in- 
formed." 


*Some courses in labor law, the mechanics 
of negotiating a contract, and its administra- 
tion." 


“Our people have access to courses in col- 
lective bargaining, stewardship, labor laws, 
etc.” 


What provisions should be included in laws authorizing collective 


bargaining by public institutions? 
Administrators: i 


“Some provision should be made to give 
the employer a better opportunity to find and 
hire the best person for the job opening, to 
weed incompetent or unproductive personnel 
without judicial trials and add some means of 
rewarding worthy employees for meritorious 
service, additional study, additional responsi- 
bility and/or previous experience,” 


“Enabling legislation, above all, should 
carefully define management rights and pre- 
rogatives. Such legislation should endorse the 
merit system and principles where they now 
obtain or support the introduction of a merit 
system at a later date. Such areas as selection 
and testing, classification, class evaluation or 
allocations, dismissals and disciplinary actions 
should clearly be excluded from collective bar- 
gaining. In cases where libraries are not part 
of a governmental jurisdiction and a civil ser- 
vice commission does not exist, it may be nec- 
essary to define the last recourse to which a 
grieving employee or union may turn possibly 
arbitration. Union membership should be 
made voluntary, and the legislation should in- 
clude a no-strike clause. The law should define 


the limit or extent of the bargaining unit.” 


“An agreement to settle disputes through 
arbitration rather than strikes.” 


“Prohibition of agency shop and penalties 
for striking. (Most laws forbid strikes by pub- 
lic employees but impose no penalties.) ” 


Unions: 


"State laws on this subject are excellent. 
We do lack an agency shop law, but we expect 
this soon." 


“These laws should forbid strikes and also 
should make it illegal to include either a 
union shop or an agency shop clause in a con- 
tract. The status of supervisors also needs to 
be clarified. We believe the agency shop issue 
is of particular importance to state and na- 
tional associations. If union membership or 
payment of a service fee becomes compulsory, 
it could well mean a drop in voluntary mem- 
bership in other organizations." 


“Protection of the individual and the rights, 
to have individual problems considered 
fairly." eso 


* Boston Public Library, Brooklyn Public Library, Detroit Public Library, Free Library of Philadelphia, 
Milwaukee Publie Library, Rochester, N.Y., Public Library, White Plains Public. Library. 
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THE MUCKRAKERS 
THIRTY-NINE REPRINTS OF AMERICAN NOVELS 
Concerned With 


MUCKRAKING — PROPAGANDA — SOCIAL PROTEST 





Professor Clarence Gohdes of Duke University has compiled this list of 39 of the most signi- 
ficant out-of-print American novels which exposed and castigated contemporary social abuses. 
Original publication dates were between 1836 and 1916. These reprints meet all library require- 
ments, and may be purchased as single volumes, or as a set. Descriptive brochure available on re- 
quest. The first twenty volumes are scheduled for delivery in February, 1969. 


Edward Bellamy David R. Locke 
Equality (1897) ........... 2... $16 A Paper City (1879) ........... $17 
Arthur Bullard Joaquin Miller 
- Comrade Yetta (1913)... ........ $17 Life Amongst the Modocs (1873) ... $19 
Charles W. Chesnutt John A. Mitchell 
The Colonel's Dream (1905) ....... $15 The Silent War (1906) ........... $10 
James Fenimore Coope . S. Weir Mitchell 
The Ways of the Pour (1850) ..... $19 Autobiography of a Quack (1900) . $9 
Ernest H. Crosby James Oppenheim 
Captain Tinks (1902) ........... $16 The Nine-Tenths (1912) ......... $13 
Rebecca Harding Davis Joseph M. Patterson 
Waiting for the Verdict (1868) .....- $15 Little Brother of the Rich (1908) ... $15 
Ignatius Donnelly David Graham Phillips 
The Golden Bottle (1892): ........ $13 The Plum Tree (1905)........... $16 
Mary Eastman Susan Lenox (1917) (2 vols) ..... $25 
Aunt Phillis’s Cabin (1852),........ $12 Upton Sinclair 
Hamlin Garland The Money-Changers (1908) ....... $13 
A Member of the Third House (1892) . $11 Harriet Beecher Stowe 
Robert Grant - Dred (1856) oei „ао а $18 
The Orchid(1905) ............. $11 Bayard Taylor 
Sarah J. Hale Hannah Thurston (1864) ......... $18 
Liberia (1853) ............... $13 Elias Tobenkin 
=, Robert Herrick Witte Arrives (1916) ........... $13 
y The Common Lot (1904)......... $17 Albion Е Tourgée : 
Richard Hildreth urvale Eastman (1889) ......... $20 
The Slave (1836) ............. $14 Pactolus Prime (1890)......:.... $15 
Josiah G. Holland - John T. Trowbridge 
Sevenoaks (1815) ............. $18 Neighbor Jackwood (1895) ..... a. $16 
& Fred R. Bechdolt Nathaniel B. Tucker 
а? СОВ) ИР $10 The Partisan Leader (1836) ....... $16 
Frederic C. Howe Henry К. Webster 
Confessions of a Monopolist (1906)... $ 9 The Banker and the Bear (1900). .... $14 
Sylvester Judd Stewart Edward White 
Margaret (1845)............... $16 The Blazed Trail (1902) ......... $17 
Reginald W. Kauffman Brand Whitlock 2; 
The House A Bondage (1910) ..... $18 . The Thirteenth District (1902) ..... $18 
Henry F. Keena Josiah Flint Willard 
The Money Makers (1885) E EEA $14 The Little Brother (1902)......... $11 


Special price to Libraries and Institutions — until May 31, 1969 
, Price of the set —азауїпрзоЇ$102.......................... $485.00 
67 Price after May 31, 1069. oss ede We qoo a SE $540.00 
Library of Congress Catalog Cards included with complete sets. 
THE GREGG PRESS 


121 Pleasant Avenue «ese 
Upper Saddle River, N. J. 07458 


Death and Resurrection 


by William Ready 


There was a one-eyed shabby veteran peddling 
a thread-needle kalamazoo in the foyer of Hal- 
les 5-6 that housed the book stalls and exhibits 
from Canada, the U.S., and Britain. A cold rain 
kept the people huddled in the foyer waiting 
the roundabout fairground train, the sort they 
have in all fairgrounds of any size, and the 
veteran was doing well out of the wait and the 
wet. This gadget was the sort spielers sell at 
every fair; by the time you get it home the skill 
is gone from it, all back in the hands, eyes, and 
mouth of the wide boy at the fair. But this poor 
veteran could not even make the little plastic 
needle-threader work at the very sale point, 
and what was he doing there at all, anyhow? 
He must have had a concession for all fairs at 
this vast Frankfurt walled market place; there 
were some publishers and booksellers buying it 
anyhow, as a puzzle they could work at during 
their slack times at the stalls. 

But the thing was, above all, that there was 
no slack time at the stalls, no leisure either, 
nowhere to relax. It was Business, with a big 
B. There was a Benjamin Franklin restaurant 
nearby Halles 5-6, a vast armoury, drill hall 
of a place, with a cafeteria in a half of it and 
table service in the other. It was jammed, 
queued, steaming, and inadequate for the book 
merchants who wanted food and drink in a 
hurry to get back to their trading. The Federov 
restaurant for the Soviet bloc was just as 
crowded and so was the Asian Li Po-like one, 
and, anyhow Chinese kind of food was not 
what the Dutch, German, British, and their ilk 
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were looking for; they wanted bulk to stay 
their stomachs, not tantalizing mandarin duck 
to arouse appetites rather than to quell them, 
and appetites that would have been for more 
than food also, for love, contemplation, and 
reading. Reading was far from the minds of 
the hard-faced men and women who were 
handling one of the big export businesses in 
the world; they could just as easily have been 
selling tractors or rubber goods from the looks 
of them. Books were something that they had 
to move, merchandise, and they were in on the 
biggest bonanza that had ever struck print. 
The great question—it was on everyone’ 
mind there—was where to go from here? There 
seems to be one of two alternatives: the Book 
will start to die out, like horses, and the Anti- 
Bookites will be right, or it will keep on grow- 
ing, as people do. If death starts to set in, then 
Frankfurt can contain the Book Fair for years 
to come; if it does not, they will need to take 
over a city to show the bookware, a closed 
city like Blackpool in November, cleared, all 
the shops out, stalls, hotels, pier establishments, 
a Book Wakes week. Or Miami the same way 
in July. Blackpool in November even rather 
than that, but at the rate the books are growing 
there will be nowhere soon to house a fair of 
them. There were more than 10,000 stalls alone 
at Frankfurt; there are millions of books to” 
start, and books are all prime and current, 
coloured, fine for export. Whoever or what- 
ever first scrawled or cut the first symbol, 
sometime after we had shed our hair and pelt- 
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at the Fair 


ed, learned to use our hands, is making the 
sorcerer's apprentice look like a piker, and all 
this has come upon us in so brief a time that 
it is almost within the memory of the living 
when books were for the few and the many 
could not read, less than a century, or half a 
century ago. Most people still cannot read, and 
many who can, don't. 

Some of the Arab countries had spent their 
oil like water to make books that looked like 
a jeweller's front window. The Turks and Ko- 
reans had displays that rivalled Ireland's. The 
Seandinavians lacked the schmalz of the Swiss: 

Беу took the cool just a little too much for 
their elegant and.angled show. The British 
were the best: Rolls-Royce engines, the Grand 
National, Carnaby Street, the Old Vic all rolled 
into one somehow Shakespeare. А Nonesuch 
pageant of their books came up from their 
stalls; books are among the top earners in their 
export drive. They seem to know the book 
trade, like their blunt Brummagens know elec- 
trical transmission, yet they present an illusion 
that publishing is rather a gentleman's game: 
dress like Guards Officers off duty, or shanty- 
quaffers at tennis with Joan Hunter-Dunn, even 
although many of them are mere ringwraiths 
of the Thomson Empire (it’s Kraus-Thomson 
Reprints now, even). 

# The Americans had a gusto, an attractiveness 

' about their bookwares; smacking them on the 
flank to show how good they were—and good 
they were. Some of their stalls literally shone 
and gleamed with the health of their business 


and the jackets covering the Kennedys, the 
Grand Canyons, the Couples, and the picture 
books were alluring and provoking. But not 
to touch—that was the trouble throughout. The 
books were for show. “If you want to buy a 
watch, buy a watch; if you don’t want to buy 
a watch, get away from my window.” 

The Canadians—in Frankfurt it is “Kan- 
ada,” like a different country—had a stall that 
showed a good clean picture of us like a mir- 
ror, a mirror we had adjusted to show us like 
we think we are. Nearly every title had the 
word Canada in it, showing our narcissism 
like a drooping slip, as though the answer lay 
within us and not beyond. The French-Cana- 
dian books seemed to have pride of place, as 
well they might—why not? they are turning 
out good books from Quebec these days—but 
it is a fallacy to believe that because they are 
written in French they might enjoy a better 
relation than the Canadian books written in 
English. English is far more of a European 
language than they would have us believe: it 
is the Urdu of the world, even if it often has a 
Hindu-Welsh, American, or chop-chop accent. 
The technical qualities of the Canadian books 
showed up well, especially in the school texts, 


' although there seemed to be, so everywhere, a 


decline in the quality of the production of the 
cheap paperbacks. That is good. 

The cheap paperbacks, the really cheap, ex- 
pendable paperbacks, were everywhere, and 
there is where the future lies. The remedy for 
the proliferating plethora-sickness of the Book 
is in books so cheap that they can be thrown 
away. This is a coming solution. While most of 
these cheap books now seem to be about topless 
Chinese beauties hanging from hooks awaiting 
with wide-eyed slant the evil mischief of a 
blonde Fu Manchu, these books are going to 
take over most of the market, like paper has 
replaced linen; pressed sawdust, wood; plas- 
tic, silver. For the first time at the Fair this 
was a fact like an iceberg, as if an army were 
massed in secret and the topless Wongs were 
kind of scouts. 

The coffee-table books, at the other end, 
were more in evidence than ever. Every pub- 
lisher on the planes, the airport buses, hotels, 
shared taxis, had one or more under his arm, 
a disguise, like Susie Wong, of the real vulgate 
of the book. These art books, fine photographs, 
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illustrated histories are no more books than a 
landau is transport. They are а part of the 
travel expense account economy of the world 
we live in, and the publishers will drop them in 
the gutter—just as some of them would render 
their-own mothers down—when the buck beck- 
.ons in crude paperback, but they will remain 
money spinners while the dollar lasts. 
The chidren, above all, are well served by 
the books in the Fair. The text, the illustra- 
. tions, the general sense of the books made for 
them is a vast improvement. A whole change 
of mind has come over the schoolbook makers. 


But they are still too solidly constructed: more · 


of them should be giveaways, even throwa- 
ways. Doctor Spock’s books are in for a greater 
sale even than before, incidentally, because a 
sociologist has allowed that the swinging, 
struggling, hell-raking young rebels who are 
tearing up the sidewalks and making slingshots 
out of axles are the result of his potty permis- 
sive dicta that swept over the child-rearing 
well baby clinics when these hairies were at 
the bottle rather than the breast. 





COMPLETELY *ROCESSER UARAFY BOOKS 


Inter=-pae 


INVITES SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARIANS 
~ ТО CHECK OUR NEW CATALOG OF OVER 3,000 
_ PROFESSIONALLY PROCESSED 
RECOMMENDED TITLES—GRADES K THRU 9. 
MODERATE PRICES—SPEEDY DELIVERY 
WHY WAIT MONTHS FOR YOUR BOOKS? 
WE DO NOT CLAIM TO BE THE BIGGEST! 
| MERELY PROMISE PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


Vv 


PLEASE WRITE TO: 
JOHN F. CARROLL, Director 
'hwy i 
851 WASHINGTON ST. * PEEKSKILL, N.Y. 10566 
TEL.: 914-737-8802 
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There were some of these recalcitrants 
gathering around the entrance to the Fair— 
Cohen-Bendit was expected—to protest against 
the annual Book Fair medal going to the Presi- 
dent of Senegal for his poetry. His poetry may 
be all very well, but he disciplined some stu- 
dents at the University over there in África, so 
there was to be a march against him, slogans, 
banners and all. But the wind was cold, the 
rain was driving, the students were shivering, 
the gates were guarded, passes were needed to 
get in, and the student attack fizzled out with 
the quick grab-arrest- of their leader by the 
police. The business of the books clicked on 
like computers just as if it was a paper sale, 
which it was, but it was a sale of paper with_, 
the marks some of it that could blow-up the 
world or make it live again. 

Death and resurrection was iri the Book Fair, 
and it was all for sale, more profitable than . 
tractors. Somehow the Fair shows both the 
best and worst in man. The deal of the business 
showed up free enterprise as a go-go-go con- 
cern that, along with the inevitable. smell, a 
solution to the book boom that the state agen- 
cies this side and that, far more that side, of 
the Curtain seem unable to cope with. Perhaps 
it is because of those topless Chinese. 

The trouble with Mao and the Russians, the 
Albanians even and their ilk, is that they have 
taken the Susie Wongs right out of the books 
and made forced-feeding out of panerbit 
That is where the free enterprise system hasl 
the edge. There will always be something bad 
or rotten about some of their book-making, 
enough to make the good books sell, along 
with the bad. There has to be corruption for 
there to be growth. The earnest will always 
lose in the long run and if all the fun is taken 
out of books, who will read the rest of them? 
That is another argument in favour of moving 
the Fair to Blackpool—they can have the illu- 
minations on, and the Fat Lady can perform 
at the Pier. A Book Wakes Week—wouldn’t 
that be something? Better than old Frankfurt 
any day. 





e William Ready is librarian of the Mills Meh, 
morial Library at McMaster University, Hamil-' 
ton, Ontario. His most recent book The Tolkien 
Relation: A Personal Inquiry was published in 
April by Regnery. 
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ALA Midwinter Meeting 





ALA Council 


First Session: Wednesday, Jan. 29, 10 a.m. 

Presiding, Roger H. McDonough, president, and 
Archie L. McNeal, second vice-president 

Secretary of the Council, David H. Clift 

Parliamentarian, Mrs. Percy Clark, LaGrange, 
Ill. 

Approval of 1968 Annual Conference Minutes 

Report of the President i 

ALA Nominating Committee Report—Joseph Е. 
Shubert, chairman 

Council Nominating Committee Report—Sher- 
wood Kirk, chairman 

Appointment of Tellers for Executive Board 
Election—Mr. McDonough 

Committee on Appointments Report— William S. 
Dix, chairman 


„АГА Membership Committee Report—Mrs. Allie 
y Beth Martin, chairman 


Second Session: Thursday, Jan. 30, 2 p.m. 

Presiding, Roger H. McDonough, president 

Secretary of the Council, David H. Clift 

Parliamentarian, Mrs. Percy Clark, LaGrange, 
Ill. 

Legislation Committee Report—Mrs. Carma В. 
Leigh, chairman | 

Organization Committee Report—Robert N. Sher- 
idan, chairman 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee Report— 
Alex Ladenson, chairman 

Report of the Treasurer—Robert R. McClarren 

Awards Committee Report—Spencer G. Shaw, 
chairman 

Report of the Committee of Tellers for the Exec- 
utive Board Election—chairman 


ALA Council and Executive Board 


Ап informational meeting of the Council and 
Executive Board will be held on Wednesday, 
Jan. 29, at 8:30 А.м, 


ASD 1968 Notable Books List 


The Adult Services Division will, through its 
Notable Books Council, officially release the 
1968 Notable Books List to the ALA Council at 
the first session, Jan. 29. 


General Program 


Since the report of the U.S. Advisory Commis- 
sion on Libraries has been released, arrangements 
will be made to have a panel of librarians react 
to it at the President’s General Program on Jan. 
29, 8:30-10:00 p.m. From 2—4 р.м. a program en- 
titled “Progressive Ideas for Action” is scheduled. 


Regisiration 


Registration will begin on Sunday, Jan. 26, at 
7 p.m. The registration desk will be located in 
the Shoreham Hotel. Fees are $2 daily or $5 for 
the entire week. 


Exhibits 

Commercial exhibits and a few professional 
displays will be located in the Shoreham's ex- 
hibit hall. The exhibits will be formally opened 
on Monday, Jan. 27, at 4 p.m. Daily hours are 
as follows: Monday, Jan. 27, 4-7 p.m.; Tuesday 
and Wednesday, Jan. 28 and 29, 9 А.м.-5р.м.; 
Thursday, Jan. 30, 9 А.м.-4 Р.м. 


Hotel Reservations 


Information on hotel reservations appeared in 
the September 1968 issue of the ALA Bulletin. 
By the end of September all rooms in the Shore- 
ham were sold out and rooms are now being as- 
signed in other participating hotels. Delegates 
who have not yet made their reservations are 
urged to do so as quickly as possible. 
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Schedule of Meetings 


A listing of all meetings, open and closed, will 
appear in the official program to be distributed 
at the time of registration. Chairmen of groups 
meeting will be given advance notice of the 
time and room assignments for their sessions by 
the Conference Arrangements Office, which will 
mail them a copy of the schedule of meetings in 
December. Chairmen are responsible for sending 
this information to the members of their groups. 


Placement Center 


The U.S. Employment Service, in cooperation 
with its affiliated State Employment Security 
agencies and by arrangement with the District of 
Columbia State Employment Service, will pro- 
vide placement service during the Midwinter 
Meeting. The Placement Center will be open 
Monday through Thursday, Jan. 27-30, and will 
be located in the Shoreham Hotel. Jt will be open 
on Monday from 4 to 7 р.м., on Tuesday and 
Wednesday from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M., and on Thurs- 
day from 9 А.М. to 4 р.м. Those who plan to 
utilize the Employment Service facilities should 
note the procedures outlined below. 

Advance registration. Experience has shown 
that both employers and applicants can be 
served most effectively when vacancies and appli- 
cations for positions are registered in advance. 
The local Employment Service offices have the 
appropriate forms and will assist in their prepa- 
ration. The deadline date for this advance regis- 
tration is Dec. 31. : 

Employers. The agency suggests that, in list- 
ing vacancies, adequate descriptions of academic 
and experience requirements should be provided 
along with position content and opportunities for 
professional growth. Salary must also be in- 
cluded. The policy of the U.S. Employment Ser- 
vice prohibits the acceptance of a job order 
which bears discriminatory specifications in re- 
spect to race, creed, color, or national origin. 

Applicants. Applicants should provide ade- 
quate details of academic achievement and ex- 
perience, specifying cities, states, and regions in 
which employment would be considered and the 
minimum acceptable salary. 

Confirmation of registration. Employers and 
employees who registered in advance at the State 
Employment Service local offices should contact 
the Placement Center upon arrival at the meet- 
ing to confirm registrations and to furnish meet- 
ing addresses. ` 

Registration at the Center. Initial registrations 
will be taken at the center as an accommodation 
to those employers and applicants who were un- 
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able to register in advance. Those who cannot at- 
tend the meeting may apply for the service at 
the nearest local office of their State Employ- 
ment Service. Their orders or application forms 
will also be forwarded to the Conference Place- 
ment Center where they will be made available 
for review by employers or applicants. Individu- 
als indicating an interest in applications or or- 
ders of those not in attendance will be requested 
to establish direct contact bv correspondence. 

Follow-up. A follow-up service after the meet- 
ing, consisting of a listing in the National Regis- 
try for Librarians, will be offered. 


Midwinter Meeting Policy 


By adoption of the January 1966 report of the 
Special Committee to Study the Midwinter Meet- 
ing, Council has determined that the Midwinter 
Meeting continue to be essentially a working 
meeting of the Council and of committees and 
boards of official ALA units, with the addition of 
a limited program when authorized by the Exec- 
utive Board. Such committees and boards in- 
clude those of the ALA and those of divisions, 
sections, round tables, chapters, and affiliated na- 
tional associations which hold official affiliation 
as provided for in the ALA structure by formal 
action. 

The policy is interpreted to mean that the 
meetings are to be for the transaction of the 
business of such groups required by their func- 
tions and in accordance with the democratic in- 
tent of the policy: namely, to reserve to the an- 
nual conference action taken by the membership. 
А. further interpretation is that the policy, except^ 
for meetings of Council and the authorized gen- 
eral program, indicates closed meetings of these 
groups. Nothing in the policy statement, how- 
ever, denies the right of boards and committees 
to invite participants to their meetings so long as 
the prohibitions against programs and member- 
ship action at Midwinter are not violated. 

Following up on a recommendation made dur- 
ing the 1966 Midwinter Meeting Council ses- 
sions, chairmen of ALA units were asked to con- 
sider the desirability of admitting to closed meet- 
ings, as observers, those ALA members who re- 
quested such admittance. From the responses to 
this, it was the judgment of the Executive Board 
that the policy of conducting closed meetings 
only during Midwinter should be relaxed to the 
extent that chairmen of units are free to consider 
and decide upon admitting observers upon the 
written request of any member officially attend- 
ing the Midwinter Meeting, while maintaining at 
all times authority to declare a certain meeting 
or portion thereof closed. eoe 
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Book Bait: Detailed Notes on Adult Books 
Popular with Young People, 2d ed 


The 100 carefully selected adult titles in this unusual guide are books 
of proven appeal to young adults which can be recommended with- 
out reservation. Review length notes summarize content in detail, in- 
dicate specific audience appeals, and give ideas for book talks and 
follow-up titles. For this revision of the 1957 edition, 56 new titles have 
been added and all out-of-print and teen-age titles deleted. The an- 
notations have been revised for titles retained. This up-to-date guide 
will be invaluable for promoting readinz among young people. Eli- 
nor Walker, compiler. 186 pages Paper LC 68-54709 Ready this 


month 


New 
from 


your 


A 


$2.00 


Books for Children 1967-1968 


This book selection guide lists 914 juvenile books chosen from the 
trade publishing output of an entire year. Covering pre-school through 
grade nine levels, all titles are recommended for school and library use. 
These selections first appeared in the Children’s Books section of The 
Booklist. The original reviews, as they appeared from September 1967- 
August 1968, are reprinted here in a subject arranged format which 
makes it convenient to identify, compare, and select current books for 
young readers. Author-title-subject index. The Booklist and Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin, ALA 154 pages Paper .LC 66-29507 Ready 
this month $2.50 


Subject Guide to 
Major United States Government Publications 


A comprehensive subject guide covering titles of permanent impor- 
tance issued by the Government Printing Office from the earliest 
period to the present. Title annotations include author, date, pages, 
agency of issue, document number, and brief description. Published 
posthumously. Ellen Jackson. 200 pages Cloth LC 68-25844 
Ready now $5.50 


Subscription Books Bulletin Reviews 1966-1968 


The fifth collection of ALA’s Subscription Books Committee reviews 
includes all 46 evaluations of reference works appearing in The Book- 
list and Subscription Books Bulletin from September 1, 1966-July 15, 
1968. The reviews evaluate encyclopedias, atlases, dictionaries, direc- 
tories and other reference works with recommendations for or against 
purchase. Subscription Books Committee, ALA. Paper LC 61- 
2636 Ready now $2.25 


The Use of the Library of Congress Classification 


Consisting of the formal presentations and discussions by LC staff and 
practicing catalogers during a three-day institute, this book offers 
manual-type guidance in the use cf the LC classification. Richard H. 
Schimmelpfeng and C. Donald Cook, editors. 272 pages Paper 
Illus. LC 68-27829 Ready this month $6.50 


American 
Library 
Association 


50 E. Huron 


Chicago, 60611 
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THE WORLD'S LARGEST RECORD & AUDIO DEALER 


5м 60020У 


+ 


TIME HAS BEEN RECORDED FROM THE VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS 
TO MAN'S CONQUEST OF OUTER SPACE 






Recordings on History, 
Social Sciences, Foreign 
‚ Languages and 
Instructional Records 
are available to you at 
our special discount 


prices. | ch ) 


Our Discount Ranges from 


OVER 380 DIFFERENT Mee 
LABELS of ALL CATEGORIES - | 
SUCH AS . 
CLASSICAL e SEMI-CLASSICAL e al h f h if 
OPERA e POPULAR e JAZZ e 0 





FOLK MUSIC • SHOWS e PLAYS e 


ACCORDING to size of ONE ORDER: 
ROCK n ROLL © READINGS e | ACCORDING to size of oF 


, AVOR И RULL =  BERDINGS ™ | upro 50 RECORDS ............... 309, OFF 
POETRY © COMEDY orc, etc, ек. | up зо 100 RECORDS ...... 331/5 % OFF 
up to 250 RECORDS ........ 35% OFF 


300 RECORDS or MORE ..40% OFF 


Records delivered on open account 


ERSE Our PRE-RECORDED TAPE 
DISCOUNTS range from 25% to 30% 


LIBRARY PERSONNEL are asked to pre-pay their orders including 50¢ to cover all post- 
age charges. Above prices to all staff personnel, no open accounts to staff personnel, 


`- please. 
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Be sure YOU get Sam Goody's comprehensive catalog of Speech, Litera- 
ture, Drama and Poetry contains 15,000 poems, plays, and sonnets. 


Send for your copy today. The price is $1.00. However, a credit 
will be given with receipt of your first order. 
à 
PLEASE REFER to THIS AD 
` For further information write: Mr. Schafiner — 
SAM GOODY * 46-35 54th Road * Maspeth, New York 11378 
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Treasurer's Report 











Balance Sheet—August 31, 1968 








Assets 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS 
Cash in agency ассош+.............................з...у++. +з. $ 28,437.54 
Investments—at cost)... 2... cee ааа 14... 2,196,003.85 
Real Estate: ара E we Rex e ees wees 1,030, 174.30 
Accounts КесейуаЫе—АТ,А......................... uM Кд АШ ILE 913,714.38 
TOTAL ENDOWMENT FUND А88ЕТ8.....................................: Seite, eld $4, 168, 330.07 
" GENERAL AND SPECIAL FUNDS | 
Саёра Danke. ccce cele ENERO Re dei Rep ee: 134,237.91 
Cash on hand.. ужкяу s LIE Re Cote ate IA ENS 500.00 
Cash-on deposit: .2 eccle rete ac rk eS EN La Gel e alae 425.00 
United States treasury bills... 2.220... cece ааа. 490,165.00 
Certificates of deposit. ... a.l... nnna c cence cece enn cece eee reece 500,000.00 
Accounts receivable—commercial............... ОКУУ КОТЛЕТ ҮСТЕ, 283,315.38 
—юіѕсеШапеоцѕ............ 2 our ues See UMS 6,841.76 
Advances to officers and staff тетһЬегз................................. 6,984.61 
Prepaid expenses. „а Soe ee vege PASSE ey dE ER 2 7,918.47 
Deferred charges. iry isc. ка у к, eeu ee ERR RR КЫЗЫ RU IIS TE 11,473.51 
Office devices and building equipment | . Е 
Less accumulated depreciation to date cf $36,449.05................... 60,668.51 
Inventory of postage, paper, and зиррПез............................... : 66,481.88 
Headquarters building—construction, equipment, and other — — 3 . 
costs..... Ыр а ае neha Oi, tet $1, 358,074.36 
Less—return to endowment including depreciation of . : 
$115,157582. 5 lobos up ES eens 305,735.01 1,052,339.35 
Headquarters building тешойейпр..................................... 128,316.31  2,749,667.69 
TOTAL А8$ЕТ$................ Е en ЛК a te ОТ s... $6,917,997.76 
liabilities 
ENDOWMENT FUND BALANCES | 
Carnegie Fund. сг. онна deeper hp et duse nba od rs 158,696.53 
Carnegie Corporation Endowment Fund............. Iud disease eaten 3, 589,631.33 
General Endowment ЕЁппа....................... ЛУ den ie ne e gute a ' 324,517.76 
ALTA Endowment..... ——— P ТОТО 14,700.00 
Sarah С. №. Bogle Endowment Кипа.................................. 5,018.90 
Melvil Dewey Medal Еопаі.................. edes A eM rut La 501.69 
Frederic С. Melcher Scholarship Ецпа......................... PCR 58,648.83 
Oberly Мешогпа1.Ешпа........................ fW oss КИК nd idee - 1,078.64 
Herbert Putnam Honor Ечпй......................... Ce ee didus 2,482.51 
James L. Whitney Ёппа.................... ЕРЕТИК ` 13,053.88 
TOTAL ENDOWMENT FUND LIABILITIES..... eae RU A INA ЧАРЕ pu d КЫРЕ | 4, 168,330.07 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL FUNDS 
ГУ Endowment Fund РауаЫе........................................... 913,714.38 
Miscellaneous accounts рауаЫе....................................... 49,053.76 
Deferred income. isoro tenendosi итий жулка ЖЫ A EE E EET 7,268.68 
General and Special Fund Balances... ...........................- -.... 1,779,630.87 2,749,667.69 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 0 сыра vie ЬМ caine aed dante Fur] Y ee et ea СЫ ($6,917 ,997.76 


š 
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REGULAR AND SPECIAL FUNDS 
Summary of Income, Expense, and Balances 
September 1, 1967 to August 31, 1968 























1 ii ni Iv 
Balance Income Expense Balance 
9-1-67 8-31-68 
REGULAR ACTIVITIES 
General Ешпйв......................... $ 201,318.31 
Dues, Endowment, еїс................ 1,077,135.60 — 
Administration and Program MEC. А — 1,220,323.65 
Transfersz...2.o de creda tees 
To Endowment Fund............... s. 61,270.73 
1967 Annual Meetings. ............. 17,933.38 — 
Ілрхату/О8А...................... 2,269.37 — 
Library Manpower Conference. ...... 534.27 — 
Small Libraries Project.......... 5 5 7,500.00 — 115,096.55 
291,318.31  1,105,372.62 1,281,594.38 115,096.55 
Annual Meetings А 
1967—San Етапсіѕсо.................. ў 24,245.81 1,345.07 7,657.50 
Transfer to General Funds. .......... | 17,933.38* — — 
1968—Kansas Сйу................... 2,141.89* . 241,890.63 199,345.08 40,403.66 
1969-1973... аана: 1,258.42* — 3,123.77 4,382.19* 
;. 20,845.50 | 225,302.32 210,126.35 36,021.47 
Division Membership Periodicals 
College and Research Libraries......... = 63,374.50 63,374.50 — 
Library Resources and Tech. aes тыкы — 23,043.51 23,043.51 — 
School І3Ьгагіез...................... — 17,608.88 17,608.88 = 
Top of the ЇЧежз..................... — 27,805.92 27,805.92 — 
Division and Section Newsletters....... — 26,092.87 26,002.87 — ~ 
— 157,925.68 157,925.68 — 
Publishing Funds Е 
Booklist—Subs. Books Bulletin........ 161,903.02 379,869.26 370,308.85 171,463.43 
ALA ВшШейп........................ — 182,261.54 182,261.54 — 
РоЬіѕЫпр-—-Воокѕ................... 553,175.82 797,412.76 636,303.48 
Transfer to ALA Bulletin.......... 58,230.26* — 
Transfer to Division Periodicals... ` з 59,731.01* == 
Transfer to Admin. and Program... ` 56,254.96* — 539,978.87 
І 715,078.84 1,185,327.33 1,188,963.87 711,442.30 
Publishing-Revolving Fund.....:........ 51,450.81 — 207.80 51,243.01 
TOTAL REGULAR ACTIVITIES........ TX 1,078,693.46 2,673,927.95  2,838,818.08 913,803.33 
UNDISTRIBUTED INCOME 
Reserve for ACRL Foundation Grants 
Project: 1b esi IR 7,680.40 1,600.00 4,517.04 4,763.36 
-Carnegie Еишпа....................... 88,280.93 9,700.83 — 97,981.76 
Endowment Fund Trustees. ........... 7,707.55 70.90 — 7,778.45 
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I d mn. iv 
Balance Income Expense Balance 
9-1-67 i 8-31-68 
Reserve for International Relations Я 

О@се иы а eve IRI. Rr as $ 18,151.01 2,500.00 20,651.01 — 

Reserve for Library Technology Program 25,472.58 3,965.41 3,604.06 24,933.93 
TOTAL UNDISTRIBUTED ІМСОМЕ............ 147,202.47 16,937.14 28,772.11 135,457.50 
ROUND TABLE FUNDS 

Exhibits: а [us 2,221.91 10,476.00 12,168.58 529.33 

International Relations. ............... 492.58 1,985.00 1,748.90 728.68 

Junior МешһЬегв...................... 1,410.37 1,941.00 939.14 2,412.23 

Library Service to the Blind........... 823.25 2,740.40 2,179.06 1,384.59 

Staff Огдапшайопз................... 533.45 1,028.70 1,085.30 476.85 
TOTAL ROUND TABLE FUNDS.............. 5,481.56 18,171.10 18,120.98 5,531:68 

" SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 

ALA Centennial Committee. .......... — 400.00 — 400.00 

ALA Economic Opportunity Committee — 1,000.00 1,210.75 210.75* 

ALA Publishing Activities. ............ 5,978.81 1,181.34 = 7,160.15 

American Library Institute. ........... 376.48 — — 376.48 

ALTA Endowment Fund.............. 466.04 370.25 — 836.29 

Bogle Memorial Fund................. 124.92 146.46 168.50 102.88 

Clarence Day Ажагі.................. — 1,000.00 1,000.00 — . 

Melvil Dewey Азата................. 85.88* 14.82 3.75 74.81* 

Exec. Dir. Wash. Ofc. Fund.......... Е 8,917.83 5,500.00 5,713.97 8,703.86 

Exhibits Round Table Survey.......... 900.00 325.00 1,066.00 159.00 

Grolier Азата....................... — 1,000.00 1,000.00 — 

Hammond Company Library Award.... — 500.00 500.00 — 

Headquarters Building— Я | 

СопінЬойопѕ.................... 184,652.90 470.00 — 185,122.90 

Rental... es RI es es — 1,275.00 — 1,275.00 
Intellectual Freedom Conference. ...... 1,257.75 — — 

Transfer to World Book Award.. .. 1,257.75* — — 
Intellectual Freedom Newsletter........ 1,305.40* 5,546.03 7,596.52 3,355.89* 

Y Legislative ҮЎотЕзһор................. 1,776.10 — — 

Transfer to World Book Award.... 1,776.10* — — c 
Library Binding Iustitute Award....... 500.00 1,000.00 500.00 1,000.00 
Library Education Fund.............. 100.00 — — 100.00 ' 
Libr. Educ. Scholarship Fund—Agnes 

Saylor КЇеїп....................... 670.50 — — 670.50 
Library Serv. to Labor Groups—AFL- А ; 

CIO Стане: ааа e ona 632.23 — 302.74 329.49 
Lippincott АзхатЧ.................... — 1,000.00 1,000.00 —. 
Melcher Scholarship Fund............. 1,706.22 8,817.67 12,619.09 2,095.20* 
Carl Milam Memorial Fund........ zs 145.00 — . — 145.00 
Oberly Memorial Award............ Gar 6.80 29.15 — 35.95 
Oko-Downey Техї.................... 464.70 12.50 — 471.20 
Esther Piercy Memorial Fund. ......... 168.00 1,192.50 — 1,360.50 
Public Library Trustee. ....... Suede EN 183.57 — — 183.57 
Reprint Expediting Ѕегуісе..........:. : 824.90 — — . 824.90 
Scarecrow Press Амага................ 500.00 — 500.00 — 
Small Library Publications... ......... 17,400.36 6,116.28 9,610.63 

Trsfr. to General Funds. .......... 7,500.00* — 6,406.01 

` Turkish Library Fund................ 7.01* 54.00 1.20 45.79 
University Microfilm Award........ ee 50.00: — . — 50.00 
Wilson Libr. Periodical Award......... — 100.00 100.00 — 
Wilson Libr. Recruitment Award. ...... — 1,000.00 1,000.00 — 

TOTAL SPECIAL ACTIVITIES $ 226,404.82 27,517.15 43,893.15 210,028.82 
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Balance Income Expense І Balance 
9-167 | 8-31-68 . 
SPECIAL PROJECTS : ; 
Acquisition Study—NSF.............. $ 7,110.94* 38,864.93 31,753.99 — 
Aid to Italian Libraries. ............. " < 1,000.00 — 890.82 
Refund to Grantor................. 109. 18* — — — 
American Library Laws............... 8,449.08 — — 8,449.08 
Ankara Library School Reserve. . ...... 3,466.15 · — 425.90 3,040.25 
Asia Foundation Travel Grant......... 483.07 750.00 611.01 622.96 
' Asia Ргојес-УАЅР................. 396.49 — — . 396.49 
ACRL Foundation Grants Proj......... 53,842.36 54,750.00 55,192.88 53,399.48 
Bibliographic Control Study........... — 10,000.00 4,603.18 5,396.82 
Brasilia Project— 
` Book Ассойп{.................... . 23,197.37 ` — 23,601.28: 403.91* 
Operating Account......... а: 687.50 ` 2,700.00 532.01 2,855.19 
Choice...... thes wear LPS DAE ws Nee Ua 48,699.40 277,560.86 211,409.02 114,851.24 . 
Conference on Libr. Manpower........ 2,396.54 — 1,328.00 
Trsfr. to General Funds. .... лолу 534.27* — 534.27 
Copyright Studies. .... ARN Med b. 3,249.00 — 3,249.00 — 
Evaluation of Libr. Tech. Ргој......... — А — 9,167.00 ` 9,167 .00* 
Guidelines for Book Purchasing. ....... . 8,146.96 — 6,101.10. | 
Refund to Сбташ{ог................. 2,045.86* — — — 
Haile Selassie Univ. І............... s 74,573.43** 172,500.00 88,035.93 
Trsfr. to Haile Selassie II. ......... 17,270.27 27,160.91* — — 
Haile Selassie Univ. И................ 17,270.27* 61,800.00 ' 80,085.46 
"Trsfr. from Haile Selassie I.......... 27,160.91 — 8,394.82* 
International Relations Office.......... 7,535.01 10,000.00 2,601.03 
Trsfr. to Admin. and Prog......... — 14,877.69 
Refund to Grantor............... . 56.29* — — | — 
IRO—AID Ртојесі................... 4,695,40* 38,170.22 90,675.19 57,200.37* 
Journal of Library Automation. ........ 10,325.00 4,321.92 15,712.46 1,065.54* 
Jr. Coll. Libr. Information Center...... — 15,000.00 5,590.45 9,409.55 
Knapp School Libraries Proj........... 24,345.42 27,182.18 51,527.60 — 
Library Technology Program. ......... . 1,917.50 48,100.00 . 71,045.68 
Refund to Grantor............... 2,048.02* — — 
Trsfr. from 1965-66 Program...... 130.52 — — 22,945. 68,7 
LTP-—Chair Testing Project........... — 30,000.00 ' 8,547.84 26,452.16 ' 
— Conservation of Libr. Materials.. ' 1,874.76 — 7 — | 
Refund to Grantor............ Sess 1,874.76* — — — 
— Conservation of Libr. Materials— . 
Phase IT... silere — — 1,830.85 . 1,830.85* 
— Director's Discretionary Fund...... — 5,000.00 4,543.47 
' —Trsfr. to Eval. of Photocopy....... : 79.68* — 376.85 
— Evaluation of Audiovisual Equip- A | 
MONE LA Кл ы аншы. eee. — 40,000.00 10,676.20 29,323.80 
—Eval. of Photocopy and Microform ` 
Еашртевё.................... — 16,500.00 :16,579.68 
Trsfr. from Director's Discretionary | 
Fund... isl seen oe iret 79.68 — o> 
— Manual on Floors and Floor Cover- 
ings....... SEDE ааа UE 2,914.64 — 274.20 2,640.44 
—Manual of Library Furniture.. 7... 7,317.91. — 6,684.18 633.73 
— Permanent Durable Рарег......... 7,292.41 — . 14.58 7,217.83 
— Publications Revolving Fund...... 63,431.43 45,294.97 60,413.39 48,313.01 
—LT Керогфб.....................— 128,768.76 121,897.95 110,133.01 140,533.70. 
— Record РІауегз................... = 17,575.00 7,296.70 10,278.30 
—Steel 5һе]уїпд................ ios 5,321.52 — 2,027.60 
Refund to Grantor............. 2,043.92* — — 1,250.00 
— "Typography and Legibility. ....... — 6,250.00 5,440.25 
Refund to Grantor. ............ 809.75* — = — 
ІлЬгагу/ОЅА.................... joi $ 12,457.44 1,351.10 11,539.17 
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Balance Income Expense Balance 








9-1-67 8-31-68 

Trsfr. to General Funds. ............ $ 2,269 .37* — — 
Multiarea Foreign Librarians. ......... 53,535.96 — 42,618.34 

Refund to Стапбог................. 10,917.62* — — — 
Natl. Conf. on Library Statistics. ...... 3,139. 14* 5,000.00 1,860.86 — 
Natl. Plan for Libr. Education. ........ 8,633.40 a — 

Trsfr. to Office for Libr. Educ. Advisory : 

Соштшцїее...................... 8,633.40* — —. 
Natl. Union Catalog.................. 48,704.40 520,000.00 554,675.48 14,028.92 
Office for Adult Education............. 1,170.03 — 1,107.81 

Refund to Стапёог................. 62.22* — — — 
Office for Library Education. .......... 20,490.39 15,000.00 — 

Trsfr. to Admin. and Program. ...... — 20,490.39 15,000.00 
Office for Libr. Educ. Adv. Com........ — 8,633.40 1,423.40 7,210.00 
Organizing State Trustees............. — 9,000.00 6,611.04 2,388.96 

' Reading Guides Ртојесі............... 1,707.66 — 3,256.06 1,548.40* 
^ Revision of Sch. Libr. Stds............. 16,195.09 — 13,172.55 3,022.54 
School Library Manpower Proj......... — 62,500.00 28,508.89 33,991.11 
Social Science Libr.—Univ. of Philippines 318.60* 497 .46 178.86 m 
Study of Systems of Public Ls.......... 12,413.45 — 12,342.80 

Refund to Стапќог................. 60.00* — — 10.65 
University of Algiers.................. 118,233.61 — 80,644.51 37,589.10 
University of Delhi.................,. 20,523.32 27,740.35 30,021.10 18,242.57 
World Book Азага................... 6,871.39 25,000.00 25,946.64 

Trsfr. from Int. Freedom Conf....... 1,257.75 — 

Trsfr. from Leg. Workshop .......... 1,776.10 — 8,958.60 
Zambia Рго}ес{...................... — 5,000.00 — 5,000.00 

TOTAL SPECIAL РЕОЈЕСТЅ................. $ 626,260.41  1,715,537.15 1,832,876.53 508,921.03 





ACCOMMODATION ACCOUNTS 




















Aid to Italian Libraries............... 9,467.69 305.00 3,884.18 5,888.51 
National Library М/еек............... E 9,000.00 9,000.00 — 
Флота АССОММОРАТІОМЅ................. 9,467.69 9,305.00 12,884.18 5,888.51 
TOTAL ALD fais ннан era Ed $2,093,600.41 4,461,395.49  4,775,365.03 1,779,630.87 
Recapitulation 
Regular АсНуїЧөез...................... 1,078,603.46 2,673,927.95 2,838,818.08 913,803.33 
Undistributed 1псоте................... 147,292.47 16,937.14 28,772.11 135,457.50 
Round Table Еипаѕ.................... 5,481.56 18,171.10 18,120.98 5,531.68 
Special Асйуійеѕ....................... 226,404.82 27,517.15 43,893.15 210,028.82 
Special Рго]ес{з........................ 626,260.41  1,715,537.15 1,832,876.53 508,921.03 
Accommodation Accounts............... 9,467.69 9,305.00 12,884.18 5,888.51 
x 


WOW Ages ауады $2,093,600.41 4,461,395.49 4,775,365.03 1,779,630.87 








*Refund, deficit, transfer, or overdraft 
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REGULAR ACTIVITIES 


Income Summary 


September 1, 1967 to August 31, 1968 














9-1-67 . 9-1-66 
to to 
; 8-31-68 8-31-67 
GENERAL FUNDS 
Dues, Endowment, eic. 

Membership Dues , 
Personal... cei e dae EE EAE SE OEE RTE RS Chee e D ER TEENS $ 610,926.88 558,317.83 
Jostitutional сызык кын киж Mawel si Gaia cede Eure 245,030.60 214,205.67 
Special............. —— ELE EM 35,653.00 33,941.25 
DMG s le S os Je cut LES yx Gu eeu te ENDING e IE E DRE Ese 25,736.70 15,219.00 
АйШайоп.................. ЖЕКЕЛИК Г ТОС СЕ 250.00 | 300.00 
TOTAL MEMBERSHIP БОЕ8......................................... 917,597.18 822,073.75. » 

Endowment Funds 
Carnegie Corporation. -sses siud ei ra a nh he stt 94,930.89 115,676.35 

“General svc decide ui lem ERE EE ad T НИД 14,004.65 12,929.62 

Membership directory ва]ез........................................... 4,685.20 4,223.50 

Membership mailing list rental............... ОИ РВЕ НЕ | 1,877.78 3,014.29 

Other income;... use chp dei da ur re ERREUR TREE ARE AT LEER 69,776.60 78,480.33 

1,102,872.30  1,036,397.84 - 

Less—life memberships trsfd. to епйозутепї............................ 25,736.70 15,219.00 

p^ | ; 1,077,135.60 1,021,178.84 

Annual Meetings 
. Sale of exhibit space............ ООСО О sia e RIVE 181,812.50 133,881.00 
Registration fees oo iue erne lie de busca E e IR OR RE e ER E Re Eds 46,422.50 55,411.50 
Program айуегвїпщ.............................++++з.. а анаар 10,407.58 12,485.74 
Other income. ........ pep PE ОНЕ 3,248.05 13,279.61 


241,890.63 215,057.8 





Division Membership Periodicals 








College and Research Libraries.............. sese 51,138.21 39,009.18 
Library Resources and Technical 5егуїсез................................ [8,766.16 10,705.32 
School Libraries. гаа саи Ee Mapa SE eda eas 16,962.50 16,066.80 
Top of the Мез... 2. 2. eee eee ee eee ha а аза 21,327.80 17,531.55 
98,194.67 83,312.85 
TOTAL GENERAL FUNDS 1КСОМЕ.....................,....... een 1,417,220.90  1,319,549.54 
PUBLISHING FUNDS 
` Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin.............. Rita Ske HU ts 379,869.26 392,151.50 
ALA Bulletin. toises к-де. жна A EE Кее ЫК eee eee телна Miro 124,031.28 114,657.41 
Publishing—Books and Ратрћеїѕ......................... VOCE 797,412.76 1,041,022.42 
ENSE м о DECENT E 
TOTAL PUBLISHING FUNDS............. ЖОЛОК ОУУ e p NEED M 1,301,313.30 1,547,831 E 
TOTAL REGULAR ACTIVITIES... .. cce eren $2,718,534.20 2,867,380.87 
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REGULAR ACTIVITIES 


Summary of Expenditures 


- September 1, 1967 to August 31, 1968 ` 





Actual 
at 
8-31-68 
Executive Board and Оҝсегѕ........................ nun ERAS $ 28,102.79 
Executive Office i reseo coii Reda limi rea eae RA RIDERE Dim Иек ORE a 123,046.92 
Office for Research and Реуејортепё................................1 los. es СЛ PUE 29,332.92 
Intellectual Freedom Committee Office............ а HAERES а 13,663.15 
International Relations ОЙсе............................2....2.8... e nen ss 21,353.43 
Ofthcétor Library Educadóon. o уут eco epee kaa lUe E RR SON I ea ip PS 13,597.39 
Division Services Department 
Division Offices; а: рм Аа ААД: 278,274.87 
£ „ Headquarters Library... д аы тэ ый а Se deals peels Page AIR e nas n rules 33,679.89 
~ Membership Рготобоп........................... dais do dul Lose ot dame qan eue 25,814.62 
Office for Recruitment (АЮ).......................- fined ge tC AE LOL 19,784.21 
Division Special Кеццевїв.............................у......+у збек +з 35,375.43 
Clerical Fund. cs oA аль ST ese WU IHNEN AUSTR Мана Cree a 7,444.44 
Fiscal Department . 
Accounting Services s. arino 620 Gein LENA DI Eo I RAT ex К lI A era videbis 166,930.62 
Data Processie: elei. uxo ere lt Ri repre ern pM 148,883.17 
Public Relations. ызны келу 4er wr КЫЙ аана UN PEE o HIS 21,234.81 
Office Services Department 
General Services. зуу ШУУ ЫЫ esses eene тык TEA edo A iut. ТУЗЫ 251,638.30 
Building Maintenance..........esseeeseessslssee eser ae a ahh ne 67,332.82 
Washington Office. ишо куд E pie een eee ККИ ККАО 84,128.65 
ALA Committees «conie see eap wi AU C pe qe Doe DN CE PUT EN ERN E AE 51,160.59 
Allocation to ALA Staff Аззосйайоп...................... poteet Darema tele Aas Mees 460.00 
Allocation to Junior Members Round Table........ Se crac КЫ АЕ eru E ey s tes 100.00 
Headquarters Space Меейѕ......................... DONIS ram ТООКЕ ЛҮК, 10,572.48 - 
Special Ballot. —Headquarters Г,осайоп..................................... 35а eee eres 10,083.25 
Operating Réserve... худо нин кун dei а Sead baa ee eee SM Mean ew ORA IUE RE 3,281.90 
Administrative Services РіѕітіЬафей............00 ааа .224,962.00* 
a ——— 
1,220,323.65 
Annual Меейшпиз...........................-.. € TRO ЙИР 199,345.08 
1,419,668.73 
ALA Вией «coetus edet Mu HRS P ERU р e Lev IRL APER 182,261.54. 
Division Репофйїса]з.............................-........ н ао ааа 26,092.87 
Publishing Department ` 
Books and Pamphlets..2.5.. 05. leta Rada uM DAR Gu RE КЕЙ КЫРДА ЕРУН ` 636,393.48- 
Booklist and Subscription Books ВиПейїп.........................................-. 370,308.85 
TOTAL EXPENDITURES... ... eee eere sss LERRA Neo . $2,634,725.47 
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by Marjorie E. Weissman 


This is the second in a short series of articles that 
will introduce the Library Technology Program to 
newcomers to the library profession and bring others 
up to date on our activities. 


DO YOU HAVE A QUESTION? 


Do you sometimes believe vou are the only li- 


brarian always looking for more information on 
microform equipment? Well, you're mistaken— 
you have plenty of company. Do you wish you 
knew more about shelving? About audiovisual 
equipment? Say hello to thousands of your col- 
leagues in the United States and Canada, in 
Europe, Asia, South America, África, and Aus- 
_tralia who share your problems. 

Three subjects on which librarians most often 
need information are microform, photocopy, and 
audiovisual equipment—in that order. Following 
close behind are inquiries about catalog card 


reproduction, fire insurance, bookbinding, and. 


‘floors and flooring materials. And, if your prob- 
lem happens to be shelving, circulation systems, 
permanent/durable card and paper stock, ad- 
hesives, or furniture, you've got company there, 
too. 


FREE INFORMATION SERVICE 

In all about 1500 requests for technical in- 
formation are received each year by LTP. About 
half of them require research and specialized 
knowledge. The other half usually can be an- 
swered by sending literature or a reference to 
material published by LTP. The figure of 1500 
is, interestingly, smaller than the number of in- 
quiries received a few years ago. Credit that to 
LTP's publishing program that, in books written 
‘by authorities in their fields, answers many ques- 
tions and- solves many problems vexing to the 
profession. For example, in just six months, 
Cleaning and Preserving Bindings and Related 


Materials, by Carolyn Horten, sold 2300-copies, 


siphoning off some direct inquiries on that sub- 
ject. One of LTP's most recent publications, 
Floors: Selection and Mceintenance, has an- 
swered many questions for more than 1000 li- 
brarians who have already bought it. 
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LTP AND YOU 
Ап interesting trend is the increase in the 
number of long-distance telephone calls from 
people seeking information. Usually these re- 
quests are for information that is needed imme- 
diately. Frequently the caller recognizes that his 


` -problem is complicated, and that in order to re- . 


ceive a precise answer, he himself may first need 
to answer several questions posed by LTP staff. , 
That is most easily done by telephone. 

Where do the inquiries come from? In the 
U.S.A., most come from librarians in the heavily 
populated northern and eastern regions. The 
largest number of questions come from special 
librarians, while librarians in small and large ` 
college libraries make the largest number of in- 
quiries. They are trailed by small public libraries _ 
and school libraries. Add to these questions orig- 
inating in almost every country of the world. 

Now, what was that you were asking about 
chewing gum on the carpet in the children' s li- 
brary? 


Publications 


Checklist 





(The following publications of interest to the pro- 
fession have been received in the Bulletin office. The 
materials are then forwarded to the headquarters li- 
brary for possible inclusion in their collection.) age 


“Acquisitions.” 1967-68. Chapin Library, Wil- 
liams College, Williamstown, Mass. Limited 
supply available upon request. 

This is the list that includes the recent T. S. Elliot 

collection presented to the library. 


American Civil Liberties Union. *Academic Free- 
dom in the Secondary Schools.” 1968. 22 p., 
paper. No price listed. 

À policy statement approved by the ACLU Board of | 

Directors, it covers teacher and student rights, It is , 

the first pamphlet devoted exclusively to these issues. 


-Inquiries should be addressed to the ACLU, 156 Fifth. 


Ave., N.Y. 10010. . 


“Automated Library Systems." 1968. Hamilton . 
Standard System Center, Farmington, Conny. 
06032. 10 unnumbered pages. Free. (С 

À graphie brochure promoting two systems designs 

for “moderate-size” libraries. It_is of prime interest 

to those libraries that would have access to an out- 

side computing facility. . ў 
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Books for Children 1967—68. As Selected and Re- 
viewed by the “Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bulletin,” September, 1967 through August, 
1968. American Library Assn. 1968. 154 p., 
paper. $2.50. 

It lists and annotates more than 900 juvenile books 

in a broad range of subjects and reading levels from 

preschool through grade nine. Only recommended 
titles are listed. 


Committee For Economic Development. “Innova- 
tion in Education: New Directions for the 
American School.” 1968. Published by the 
author. 75 p., paper. $1. Address orders to 477 
Madison Ave., N.Y. 10022. | 


Substitute the word library for school and you have 
„ the reason we recommend this to the profession. 


Denison, Barbara. Selected Materials in Classi- 
fication. 1968. Special Libraries Assn., 235 
Park Ave., N.Y. 10003. 142 p., paper. $10.75. 

This is an updated expansion of the fifth ed. of the 
Guide to the SLA Loan Collection which was pub- 
lished in 1961. It lists almost 1500 titles in the Bibli- 
ographic Systems Center at the School of Library Sci- 
ence, Case Western Reserve University. Part I lists 
general works on classification; Part П lists systems 
for the organization of materials, arrangec by sub- 
ject fields. 


Downs, Robert B. Resources of Canadian Aca- 
demic and Research Libraries. 1967. Assn. of 
Universities and Colleges of Canada. Canadian 
Library Association. 301 p., paper. No price 

. listed. 
eA detailed study that includes special collections, a 
bibliography on Canadian academic library resources, 
_ and a reference materials checklist. 


Educational Resources Information Center. “How 
to Use ERIC.” 0.5. Dept. of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 1968. Sup. Doc. Cat. No. FS 
5.212: 12037. 20¢ 


À basic information pamphlet that includes a special 
order blank for allied materials. 


Enoch Pratt Free Library. “Tell It Like It Is.” 
Published by the author. 1968. 10 p. Pamphlet. 

5@ еа. 
Designed to inform the suburban and city dweller 
outside the ghetto areas of life in the inner city, this 
list includes both books and 16mm films. It could 
. Serve as a guide in planning information programs. 


~ Foss, Sam Walter. “The Song of the Library 
Staff." 1968. Gale Research Co. 16 unnumbered 
pages. Free. Write the company at Book Tower, 
Detroit 48226. 


The well-known poems read to the ALA convention 


in 1906 by the then librarian of the Somerville P.L. 
in Massachusetts have been gathered into a hand- 
some promotional keepsake. It is free to librarians. 


Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. *Audiovisual Materials: 
1968-1969 catalog." Published by the author. 
53 p., paper. 

A pamphlet containing a list of movies, filmstrips, 

flip charts, and recordings available for purchase or 

rental. Order from National Headquarters, 830 Third 

Ave., N.Y. 10022. Preview. 


Integrated Education. Vol. VI, No. 3. May-June, 
1968. Published by Integrated Education Asso- 
ciates, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 60604. 
$5 per year. І 

This bimonthly magazine is indexed in Р.4.7.5. and 
Index to Periodical Articles By and About Negroes. 
It contains a state-by-state report on integration in 
education and a bibliography on school integration as 
regular features. Special articles in the issue viewed 
were on the demands being made on white curriculum 
by black students, the American Indian in textbooks, 
the confrontation at Northwestern University, and the 
intention of segregation in Illinois. Could be very use- 
ful for student research. Inquiries are welcome. 


International Federation for Documentation. /n- 
ternational Conference on Education For Sci- 
entific Information Work. Proceedings of the 
Conference, London, April 3-7, 1967. 1967. 
Published by the author, 7 Hofweg, The Hague, 
Netherlands. 270 p. $8.40. 

Covers education in information science, syllabus and 

structure of courses, education background for entry 

to courses and collaboration. ; 


International Federation for Documentation. Li- 
brary and Documentation Journals. Published 
by the author (see above) 3rd ed. 1968. 88 p. 
$5.60. 

Lists 517 periodicals and serials issued in 57 countries. 

A special section gives details of 47 abstracting and 

indexing services. 


Interracial Books For Children. Quarterly pub- 
lished by the Council on Interracial Books for 
Children. 9 E. 40th St., N.Y. 10016. $2. 


In a tabloid—8 pages—on coated paper with many 
illustrations devoted to articles on the contents of 
books and their illustrations. No reviews noted. 


Kone, Grace N. 8mm Film Directory. 1968. Edu- 
cational Film Assn. Comprehensive Service 
Corp. Dept. T, 250 W. 64th St., N.Y. 10023. 
$8.50. 

More than 5000 films in all formats arranged by sub- 

ject matter, with descriptions, plus an alphabetical 

index to titles and subjects. 
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"The Library in the Elementary School" The 
Feb. 1967 issue of Theory Into Practice. $1.50. 
Order from College of Education Publications, 
Ohio State Univ., 1945 N. High St., Columbus 
43210. 

A dozen essays on the subject ranging from research, 

acquisitions and personnel to subject curriculum sup- 

port. 


National Commission on Architectural Barriers 
to Rehabilitation of the Handicapped. "Design 
for АП Americans: a report.” Available from 
the Sup. Doc. Office. 50g 

This brochure includes succinct information about 

laws, regulations, and needs relative to architectural 

barriers in public buildings. Recommended by the 

Library Administration Division. 


Noble, Jeanne. “Dream Things That Never Were 
And Say, Why Not?" Children's Services Di- 
vision, ALA. 8 p. Reprint from the Sept. ALA 
Bulletin. 156 ea. 10-81; 25—82; 50 for $3.75; 
100-$7.25. Order from the division at ALA 
Headquarters. 

Àn exceptional plea for the librarv as an active force 

in the life of the nation. Would be of particular use 

to public libraries seeking support for community 
action programs. 


Parker, Dorothy and others. Primer for Agricul- 
tural Libraries. 1967. International Assn. of 
Agricultural Librarians and Documentalists. 
Pudie, 6a Duivendaal, Wageningen, Nether- 
lands. Paper. $2. 


Emphasizing bibliographic tools, book selection, peri- 
odical selection, and reference material, this primer 
is Intended to aid that worker who is inexperienced 
in the workings of an agricultural library. It will be 
of considerable interest to university libraries with 
the subject field and to those serving Peace Corps 
training. 





Library 
Supplies 
and Books 


Over 4,000 items in one big 
catalog — including for ex- 


ample, 20 different book 

trucks, 21 special library 

tapes, 8 styles of magazine 

files, 2,000 children’s books. 
If you don't have a copy, write 
THE HIGHSMITH CO., INC. (ALA) 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 53538. 
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Peel, Bruce, ed. Librarianship In Canada, 1946 
to 1967. Canadian Library Association. 1968. 
204 р. $7.50. 

A festshrijt for Elizabeth Homer Morton, the first 

executive director of the Canadian Library Associa- 

tion. The collected essays cover the twenty-one years 
of her service touching on the early history of the 

association, the development of various types of li- 

braries, the changing image, and a library patron 

caught in the wheels of library logic. Ап above-average 
volume worthy of Miss Morton's reputation. 


Perreault, Jean M., ed. Reclassification—Ratio- 
nale and. Problems. School of Library and In- 
formation Services, University of Maryland. 
1968. Order from University’s Student Supply 
Store, College Park. $5. 


Contains the papers and comments of a conference 
covering administrative problems and arrangements, 
automation of classification systems, with particular 
emphasis on facilitation of retrieval. 


Queens Borough Public Library. "Proud Heri- 
tage of the Afro-American.” 1968. 16 p., paper. 
Free single copy to libraries (use letterhead) 
by writing to: Harold W. Tucker, director, 89- 
11 Merrick Blvd., Jamaica, N.Y. 11432. ` 

This new edition lists all titles in the library’s Carter 

G. Woodson Collection of books by and about Ameri- 

cans of African descent including titles added since 

the collection’s dedication in May. 


Saunders, W. L., ed. University and Research Li- 
brary Studies. 1968. Pergamon Press (Inter- 
national Series of Monographs in Library and 
Information Science, Vol. 8). 221 p. $11. 

The editor is the director of the University of Shef- 

field Postgraduate School of Librarianship. 

It would seem to be a collection of readings of pri- 
mary interest to British students. It would be useful to 
academic and subject collections in the U.S. for its 
historical concern with Australian university libraries 
and the university libraries of Manchester and Liver- 
pool. 


School of Library Science, University of South- 
ern California. ^The Project for Excellence in 
Library Science." 1968. Published by the au- 
thor. 19 p., paper. No price given. 

À statement of the plans of a special friends group 

seeking to provide additional support for the programs 

of the library school. Includes a listing of specific 
gift projects. 


Shaffer, Dale E. The Maturity of Librarianship 
As а Profession. Scarecrow Press, Inc. $5. 


The publisher says the purpose of the book is “to 
objectively evaluate the present status of librarianship 
as a true profession.” 
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Singh Gujrati, Balwant, ed. Readings in Library 
Science. 1968. Lyall Book Depot, Chaura 
Bazar. Ludhiana, India. 167 p. Rs. 15. 

Pleasant little essays ranging over the history of Indian 

libraries, reading, how-to-do things, academic librar- 

les, etc. The author is a veteran librarian o the Pan- 
jab currently serving as librarian for the Central 

State Library at Chandigarh. Most of the essays have 

appeared in library periodicals. 


Stone, Elizabeth. "Training for the Improvement 
of Library Administration." 1967 (monograph 
series). Ilinois Graduate School of Library 
Science. Paper, $2; hardbound, $3. Order from 
Illini Union Book Store, 715 S. Wright St., 
Champaign, Ш. 61820. 

А succinct tool of assistance to all library administra- 

tors and educators. It is recommended by LAD. 


United Community Funds and Councils of Amer- 


ica. "Building Together: А Selected Reading 
List Compiled by the American Library Assn." 
1968. 30 p. Order from the publisher at 345 Е. 
46 St., N.Y. 10017. 1 to 9 copies—50¢; 10 to 50- 
35g ea; over 50 copies—20¢ ea. 
A revised edition of a well-known bibliography on 
social responsibility for schools and youth groups. 
The compilers are members of the Cleveland Public 
Library staff. 


Wisconsin Library Association. “North Central 
Library Conference Report" 1968. Published 
by the author. Order from the Madison P.L., 
201 W. Mifflin St., Madison, Wis. 53703. Paper. 
$1. Make remittances payable to W.L.A. 

A selection from the presentations made at the North 

Central Library Conference in Milwaukee on October, 

1967. The theme is Libraries in Transition: Responses 


to Change. Authors include Lester Asheim, Lowell 
Martin, and Eric Moon. 
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by Alfreda A. Mendelsohn 


(The following listings are edited from manufactur- 
er’s statements about their products. They are in- 
tended as items of information and are not to be 
considered evaluations by any agency of the Amer- 
ican Library Association.) 


SINGLE-priced, double capacity fluid dupli- 
cator has been developed by ABM Business 
Automation, Inc., 115 E. 23 St., New York 10010. 
Designated the ABM Dupli-Mate (patents pend- 
ing), it produces a double workload in one run. 
Two pages printed simultaneously can de saddle- 
stitched to make an 8" x 11” brochure, or vari- 
ous sized pieces may be printed in a gang-run 
and cut to size. Anything from a post card to a 


giant 11” x 17” piece can be printed in up to five 


colors from a single spirit master. The heavy- 
duty Dupli-Mate’s feeding and receiving trays 
enclose the machine after the run. Waste and 
evaporation are eliminated by the fluid tank low- 


ering itself automatically to recapture the fluid. 
Before printing, the quart capacity fluid tank is 
raised, and the trough (part of the roller dampen- 
ing system) is filled to the proper level. The unit 
comes in manual and electric models. The ma- 
chine stops by itself when the paper stack is 
down. An adjustable friction feeding system feeds 
any paper from lightweight to card stock. Corner 
fingers separate each sheet throughout the run, 
eliminating the necessity of rubber side holders or 
extension for holding post cards. Side guides 
move independently or together. Automatic 
counter counts up to 999. Machine is ruggedly 
constructed with steel components up to 12 gauge 
(.105" thickness) for maximum production and 
continual runs. 


THREE new transistorized intercommunication 
systems have been announced by Talk.A.Phone 
Co., 5013 N. Kedzie Ave., Chicago 60625. Each 
provides ample volume to communicate with areas 
where ordinary intercommunication would be 
drowned out. Popularly priced, all include a 
Master Selective intercom consisting of one 
master station which can communicate with from 
one to ten substations; a Super Selective inter- 
com consisting of up to ten master stations, each 
of which can communicate with any other; and a 
Combination intercom consisting of one or тоге. 
master stations which can communicate with one 
or more substations up to a combined total of 
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ten. The Master Selective system has a built-in 
paging facility and a feature whereby substations 
can be connected privately or nonprivately and 
still originate calls to the master station. Once 
called, persons at nonprivate substations need 
operate no controls and can reply from a dis- 
tance. The Super Selective system provides pri- 
vate communication, enabling several separate 
two-way conversations to be held at the same time 
without interruption to one another. The Combi- 
nation system enables personnel to answer incom- 
ing calls even though they are Z5 to 45 feet from 
their station. Master stations of this system can 
be switched to private or nonprivate at will. For 
further information, contact Talk-A-Phone Co. 


DESIGNED by 
Costa Mesa Furniture 
Company, the “1000 
Series" one-, two-, or 
three-seat chairs and 
sofas eliminate the 
necessity for complete 
reupholstering should 
damage occur. The 
polished wood frames 
are available in oiled 
oak or any standard 
walnut finish with a 
wide range of fabrics 
or vinyls. The chairs measure 34" in overall 
width; loveseats, 59^; three-seat sofas, 84". 
Height of each is 2734” and depth 29". Prices for 
the new series range from $300 to $600, and fac- 
tory shipments can be made within three weeks. 
Orders and inquiries should be addressed to 411 
E. Julianna St, Anaheim, Calif. 92803. 








INTRODUCTION 
of £ new, low-cost 
system by which to 
convert lómm (silent 
or soundstriped) im- 
ages to a television 
signal has been made 
by Comspace Corpo- 
ration. The new unit 
is claimed to be the first and only unit of its kind 
presently available. Its chief advantage is to pro- 
vide business organizations, municipal libraries, 
or other groups with large 16mm silent or sound- 
film libraries with a simple, economical means of 
converting the film image to a television signal 
and feeding it to a single television receiver or 
monitor, or throughout an entire closed-circuit 
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TV 2500 or MHz ІТ.Е.5. system. Requiring no 
special installation, the Optical/Electronic Trans- 
mitter operates on 115 УАС and is available for 
standard 19" rack mounting or in a self-contained 
cabinet. Featuring solid-state design, the unit in- 
corporates the following basic components: Opti- 
cal/Electronic Transducer (for converting the 
image to a television signal), film transport, 
sound system, illumination, and power supply. 
Image pickup is through a high-resolution 1” 
field mesh vidicon tube—the same type as is used 
in most CCTV cameras and in some commercial 
broadcast television cameras. The Optical/Elec- 
tronic Transmitter accepts both silent and mag- 
netic-striped sound film and either color or mono- 
chrome images (signal is black and white only). 


The unit accepts reels up to 2000 feet or contin- . 


uous loop film cartridges. Takeup and supply 
reels can be anywhere from 7" to 14" in diameter. 
Operator can show continuously or stop at any 
frame, either manually or through film coding, 
and reverse with or without illumination. Sound 
automatically cuts off in reverse mode. Film may 
be held stationary at a given frame for any de- 
sired length of time without danger of burning 
or any other film damage. For optimum con- 
venience, the unit can be remotely controlled or 
through a control-room console. Television sig- 
nal output is on a 50-chm line.and is tuned to 
VHF channels 2 through 6, with the channel used 
depending upon availabilities in a given area. 
Bandwidth is 4.5 MHz, and resolution is stated to 
be equivalent to that of the viewing screen. Com- 
plete information is available from Comspace 


Corporation, 2372 Linden Blvd., Brooklyn 11208. 
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STEELCASE announces a moderately priced, 
durable, lightweight stacking chair. Constructed 
of steel and polypropylene, the 1279-P weighs 
only 10:14 Ibs. and can be stacked eight high. 
Polypropylene is resilient, and seats and backs 
are deeply contoured for comfort. It is designed 
with sweptback legs to prevent the chair back 
from damaging walls. Seats and backs are offered 
in seven colors: red, blue, putty, black, charcoal 
olive, russet, and gold. Àn armchair version (1279- 
PA) features armrests upholstered in color-co- 
ordinated vinyl. Also available are the 1279-PC 
cafeteria model and two tablet armchairs—1279- 
PTA with birch tablet arms and the 1279-PTAM- 


"with a plastic laminate writing surface. Frames 


are finished in colorful enamel or satin, brushed 
or polished chrome. Ganging attachments and a 
special transport dolly are also available. More 
information available from J. A. Andrews of 
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Steelcase, 1120 36 St., S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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XEROX Corpora- 
tion's Telecopier II 
receives documents 
transmitted over ordi- 
nary telephone lines 
to an unattended tele- 
phone.  Telecopiers 
scan documents, con- 
vert what they “see” 
into signals for telephone transmission, and re- 
convert the signals at the receiving end into exact 
copies of the letter, drawing, or photograph being 
sent. Accessories available for the newest model 





f permit unattended reception. For additional in- 


formation phone Robert L. Stearns, Hochester 
office, X-4265. 


TWO new Dietzgen Microfiche readers for view- 
ing microfiche and jacket cards have been intro- 
duced by Eugene Dietzgen Co. These document 
viewers, models 4315-19 and 4315-25, are designed 
to accommodate microfiche and jacket cards 
measuring 3" x 5", 4" x 6", 6" X 4” and all 
other sizes up to 6" x 6”. Size: 1134" x 1534". 
Weight: 21 Ibs. The readers differ only in image 
magnification (19X or 25 X). Microfiche to be 
viewed are inserted between two glass flats of the 
holder. Positioned "stops" insure proper posi- 
tioning and alignment for complete reading capa- 

cbility. Power: 117 volts, 50/60 cycles, 1 ampere, 

AC only. List price: $162 complete. Details will 
be furnished by the manufacturer, 2425 N. Shef- 
field Ave., Chicago 60614. 


HOWE compact 
island carrels offer 
unusual versatility. 
Available in eight 
different models, this 
unit offers straight 
line, back-to-back, 
staggered, and pin- 
wheel seating ar- 
rangements. Each 

position is 30" w. x 24" dp., with 18" side panels 
-that extend 6" beyond the desk surface. Desk top, 
"side and back panels аге all 13-ply hardwood, 

surfaced with easy-maintenance plastic laminate. 

А duotone effect eases eye strain; reading sur- 

faces in the lighter desert glow, and back and 
sides in a darker textured autumn walnut. Bull- 





nosed hardcore edges are provided. Of 115" 
square steel tubing, the Island Carrel’s legs are 
supported on all four sides by 1” square steel 
stretchers and fitted with nickel-plated, adjust- 
able, rubber-cushioned glides. Optional acces- 
sories include a plastic laminate surfaced book- 
shelf, a projector tab, projection screen, 110V 
dual outlet and a 12", 8-watt fluorescent light for 
mounting beneath the bookshelf. The light, itself, 
provides a 110V convenience outlet and comes 
equipped with a 6’ cord. The unit is a product 
of Howe Folding Furniture, Inc., 360 Lexington 
Ave., New York 10017. 


LITTLE folder emphasizes simplicity. 12,000 
folds an hour easily, sizes up to 815" x 11", that's 
what the new Fastfold Junior can do. А simple 
chart helps in setting popular folds. Regular folds 
and nonstandard folds information is contained 
in an easy-to-understand instruction booklet that 
comes with every machine. With the 3-speed 
switch (a push on), speeds of 8M, 10M, 12M an 
hour are attained. Rapid uninterrupted perfor- 
mance is maintained by a nonstop reloading fea- 
ture. Rollers on the machine adjust automatically 
for different paper thicknesses and adjust easily 
for nonstandard paper lengths and nonstandard 
folds. Feeding is automatic and the delivered 
folds are stacked neatly. Other models in the 
Fastfold line include: five heavy-duty folders and 
Fastfold-17 Jet Speed folder. Complete descrip- 
tive literature can be obtained from the manu- 
facturer, Michael Lith Sales Corp., 145 W. 45th 
St., New York 10036. 
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DEVELOPMENT of a 35mm cartridge and a 
simple converter that easily and economically 
adapts reel-type reader-printers to cartridge use 
has been announced by Information Design, 
Inc, 755 Loma Verde Ave. Palo Alto, Calif. 
Distribution will be through microfilm dealers 
and service organizations equipped to transfer 
all or part of a user's holdings from reels to 
the new cartridges. The following cartridges 
and converters are stocked for reel-type readers: 
Kodak MPE, 3M 400M and. B, 3M 200R. Quan- 
tity prices for the cartridges range from $1.40 
to $1.85. Converters are $95. Information on the 
full line of converters for readers or reader- 
printers and other products in the company's 
systems approach to microfilm handling is avail- 
able from the manufacturer. Il 
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Expert Service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 
ALL LIBRARIES 
* 

FAXON LIBRARIANS' GUIDE 
Available on request 


* 


Fast, efficient, centralized ser- 
vice for over 8o years. Library 
business is our only business! 


* 


Е. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


* 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 


НАРАН 


WORK IN NEW YORK CITY 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY has immediate 
openings for indexers and catalogers on the 
following book and periodical indexes: 


BIOLOGICAL & AGRICULTURAL INDEX 
BUSINESS PERIODICALS INDEX 
CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX 
STANDARD CATALOG 


INDEXER: Position requires assigning subject 
headings to articles in current journals after 
initial training. Subject background essential. 


CATALOGER: Position requires cataloging and 
classifying material for all age groups. Ex- 
perience helpful. 


Salary will depend on qualifications and ex- 
perlence and will be reviewed annually. Many 
Company benefits such as vacations, sick pay, 
pensions, Blue Cross, Blue Shield, Major Medi- 
cal, etc. 5 days, 35-hour-week. 


Send resume and inquires to: 


Office of Personnel Administration 
The H. W. Wilson Company 


950 University Avenue 
Bronx, New York 10452 


Boston, Mass. 02131 


LOS ANGELES 
LIBRARIANS 


$624 MO. 24 LIBRARY SCIENCE UNITS + 
NO EXPERIENCE 


$659 MO. 1 YEAR EXPERIENCE OR MASTER 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 


ADVANCE IN A GROWING SYSTEM OFFERING 
WORK IN BRANCHES, SUBJECT DEPARTMENTS, 
TECHNICAL SERVICES AND CHILDREN’S WORK, 


immediate job offers without visits to los An- 
geles, Seniors apply now for placement before 


graduation. U.S. Citizenship required. 


Сай Mr. Lujan (213) 622-3088 for information 
or write to Personnel Department, Room 100, 
111 E. First St, Los Angeles, California 90012. 





ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 
DEPUTY STATE LIBRARIAN 


À challenging position in a state with one of the most 
progressive and successful statewide library systems 
programs in the nation. Annual state aid grants to 
public library systems of 4.85 million; State Library 
operating budget, 1.1 million per year; LSCA funding, 
3 million per year. Long-range planning for total state 
library service including a survey for a new State 
Library building. 


Position requirements are MLS degree; ten years of 
progressively responsible library experience; advanced 
knowledge of library science; a comprehensive under- 
standing of library administration and a familiarity 
with the latest developments in library technology. 


Starting Salary—$18,000+- 


Write to: 

Mr. Alphonse F. Trezza, Chairman 
CITIZENS ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
LIBRARY PERSONNEL 

50 East Huron Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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CHIEF 
CORPORATE 
LIBRARIAN 


To work in home office (Chicago) 
of international management con- 
sulting firm. 


Female, age 30 or over, with at 


least a master's degree in library 
sciences from a recognized library 
school. Prefer 5-10 years experi- 
ence, including at least 2 years as 
assistant or chief corporate li- 
brarian. Salary $9,000-$11,000. 


Reply in writing to Mr. D. C. 
Vihnanek, А. T. KEARNEY & 
COMPANY, INC, 100 South 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
60606. 











DIRECTOR 


WITH FULL ADMINISTRATIVE POWERS 
TO DEVELOP 
MICROPUBLISHING DIVISION 
FOR LARGE MIDWEST 
MICROFORM ORGANIZATION 


Initiate, institute and 
direct new research 
programs in 
micropublishing 


HERE'S A CHALLENGE FOR A DYNAMIC 
PERSON WITH A SCHOLARLY APPROACH 
...HIGHLY ORIENTED TO THE NEEDS 
OF LIBRARIES AND RESEARCHERS. 


Salary Open— ALA BULLETIN 
Send Resume B-487-W 


Ra ES COME А 














Classified 


Advertisements 





Rates: $1.50 a printed line; ALA Members, $1. Please state 
whether you are an ALA member when placing your ad- 
vertisement. Copy receipt and cancellation deadline: six 
weeks preceding date of issue. If voucher forms are re- 
quired, submit them with duplicate copy of our invoice to 
the Classified Department. Invoices issued after publication 
date; prepayment not accepted, 


Advertisers—please check your ads! We'd like to check each 
Want Ad to make sure it is printed just the way you want it 
but in such a fast, large volume operation it just isn't possi- 
ble. Each ad is carefully proofread, of course, but still an 
error can occur in content or classification. 

if you find ап error in your ad, and if you notify us 
immediately after its initial publication, we'll be responsible 
for correction. But, if error continues after first publication 
and we are not notified of the eror immediately, the re- 
sponsibility is yours. 


FOR SALE 


OUT-OF-PRINT, Colonial "'out-cf-print" Book Service, 
Inc., specialists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indexes (Granger: Essay & General Litera- 
ture, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biography, Lamont, Speech, 
etc.]. Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St., New York 10003. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles stocked. 
Sets, files, back issues. Canner's ALA Dept, Boston 
02120. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, Eastern, Western, 
Midwestern, London editions. Monthly—$10 уг. Cumu- 
lated (6 mos. & annualj—$15. Annuals 1960 thru 
1968—$10 ea. INDEX, 1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, OR 
97330. 

"OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan" by Wilma Bennett, new, re- 
vised edition now available from the Interstate Printers 
and Publishers, Inc., Danville, Illinois 61832, at $14.95 
for the book listing the headings -+ the set of labels for 

481 fields of work and 633 see references for use on your 
own folders to organize and service your unbound occu- 
pational information. 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. Largest and 
best selections anywhere. Please send us your list of Du- 
plicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Services, Inc., Se- 
rial Dept., 56 E. 13 St., New York 10003. 

UNION and Labour Speakers Handbook {Australian}. How 
їо avoid unemployment, etc. Bound $2, paperback $1.60 
to Bala Press, Bala, М. Wales, United Kingdom. 

BOOKS located for you. Any out-of-print title. Free search- 
ing. Never an obligation to buy ony book. We will lo- 
сше 1 or 1000 books for you. Write Brainard Book Co., 
Box 444AL, La Grange, iL 60525. 

EXCLUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, wide search, 
reasonable prices from International Bookfinders, Inc., 
Box 3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, CA 90212. 

BACK date magazines. Over 2,000,000 in stock. Send your 
want lists. No catalog. Est. 1932. Midtown Magazines, 
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Inc., Box 834.AL, 
212-993-6579. 

AMERICAN Citizens Handbook. Sixth edition revised and 
enlarged, edited by Joy Eler Morgan, now ready. $6 a 
copy, with discounts for quantity orders. Order from Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth St, 
N.W., Washington, DC 20036. 

THANKS for keeping us so busy that we had no time for 
selecting and addressing our customary Season's Greet- 
ings. Please accept our heartiest wishes in this manner. 
Albert J. Phiebig, ABAA, Foreign Books & Periodicals, 
Box 352, White Plains, NY 10602. 

TRANSPORTATION statistics indexed in the National 
Transport Data Index. This search system is continually 
updated, Available to users on a $2-per-subject basis. 
Data indexed from 350 sources. Thesaurus of 1200 trans- 
port subjects which may be searched, $5—or write for 
system description. Transport Operations Analysis Service, 
912 Park St., SE, Vienna, VA 22180. . 

WE specialize in Erotica. Send for specific titles. Free cata- 
log on request. Publications Specialties, Ltd., 5249 N. 
Virginia Av., Chicago 60625. 

DICTIONARY of Administration, а new ref. to the terms 
you meet in supervising, managing, or influencing indi- 
vidual & intergroup relationships within the complex org. 
milieu of the various governmental & public services. Since 
there is nothing else published in this area, it should 
mean a useful addition to your office, staff & ref. rooms. 
110 p., 8," x 11", plstcbnd. Send check or money order 
for $4.74 a copy to 1. Banki, Systems Research, Box 74524, 
Los Angeles 90004. We pay postage. 


Maywood, NJ 07607; tel. (NYC): 


WANTED 


BOOKMOBILE wanted, preferably 3000 capacity. North 
Star Borough Library, 901 First Av., Fairbanks, AK 
99701. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SINGLE man, 36, MLS, reference, branch experience seeks 
greener pastures where maturity, intelligence, assiduity, 
and originality are required and esteemed. Write В- 
485-W. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Academic Library 


Administration 

UNDERGRADUATE librarian, $10,000-$12,000, depending 
on qualifications. Miami University, founded in 1809, has 
on enrollment of 11,000 and а library of over 500,000 
volumes ond offers accredited doctorates in 8 subjects. 
Oxford is a sylvan university town near Hueston Woods 
state park and 35 miles northwest of Cincinnati. Apply to 
John Weatherford, Assoc. Dir. & Univ. Ln., Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, OH 45056. 

LIBRARY automation and systems specialist to coordinate 
the automation developmental activities at the University 
‘of Colorado Libraries. Projects presently under way are 
circulation and reserve, accounting, and other technical 
services activities. Experience: 2 years library systems 
work, familiarity with computer systems necessary; pro- 
gramming experience desirable but not absolutely essen- 
tial. Benefits: salary range $13,000-$16,000, depending 
on experience; faculty status, TIAA-Cref retirement pro- 
gram, sick leave, month vacation, eligibility for faculty 
fellowships, transportation paid to one professional meet- 
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. ate librarians: 


ing each year. Contact Richard M. Dougherty, Assoc. Dir. 
of is, University of Colorado, Boulder 80302. 

HEAD cat. in. You bring: 3-5 years exp., pref. with LC 
system, cat. in acad. or pub. 1.; 55th-yr. 15 deg. from 
accred. 1. ѕсһ,; reading knowledge of at least 1 mod. 
lang.; supervisory ability, We offer $8700-$9200 (with 
large increase within 2 yrs.]; good chance for early ad- 
vancement; asst. prof. rank and privileges; unparalleled 
fringe benefits, good working and living conditions (new 
1. planned for completion within 4 yrs.]. Young staff, 
good morale, plenty of creative work. Send resume (ed. 
and prof.), 3 refs. (at least 1 In.), 1. sch. dossier. Write 
or phone (collect) E. Oboler, Idaho State University H- 
brary, Pocatello 83201, 208-236-3480. 

REFERENCE—circulation departments. Head, university, 
with primary responsibility in reference. In heart of 
Green Mountain ski and Lake Chomploin areas. Accred- 
ited MLS required, with adequate college-university free- 
reference experience. Available now. Competitive salary 
dependent on qualifications. Apply Paul B. Kebabian, 
Dir. of Ls., University of Vermont, Burlington 05401; tel.: 
802-865-4511, Ext. 651. 

UNDERGRADUATE librarian, Susquehanna University, lib- 
eral arts college in central Pennsylvania, enrollment 1200 
students; rural area, very accessible to eastern metropoli- 
tan centers; main duties, administration of library; other 
individual interests can be accommodated if possible. 
Presently, in very beginning state of planning new library 
with planned completion in late 1970 or early 1971. Would 
expect fo hear and incorporate the views and opinions of 
new librarian. Faculty rank and salary open depending on 
degree and experience; 2 months vacation; generous fringe 
benefits. Apply to Dean Wilhelm Reuning, Susquehanna 
University, Selinsgrove, PA 17870; tel.: 717-374-2345, Ext. 
222. 


Multiple 


MICHIGAN, University of, Ann Arbor. Experienced gradu- 
1} Descriptive & subject cataloger (includ- 
ing classifying), descriptive and subject cataloging of mi- 
crofilm copies of books in Shorit-Title Catalogue of Books 
. 1475-1640 (half time); classifies and assigns subject 
headings to books in subject fields 
languages where competent (half-time), beginning 
$8000-$9000; 2) subject cataloger & classifier in subject 
fields and European languages where competent; 5 years 
of professional library experience required, preferably in- 
cluding 2 years of subject cataloging experience; begin- 
ning $10,500-$11,500. Apply to Marjorie M. Tompkins, 
Pres., University Library. The University of Michigan is an 
equal opportunity employer. 

INDIANA University’s Regional Campus Libraries has 3 
openings. 1} Bloomington (central office}: Catologer, 
$7200-$7800. To work with centralized technical process- 
ing unit serving 6 regional campuses. Opportunity to 
work with computerized cataloging routines in addition 
to original cataloging. Good chance for advancement. 2) 
Indianapolis campus: Junior reference librarian, 
$7000-$7600. Full range of reference duties. 3) Gary 
campus: Reference librarian, $7200-$8500. In charge of 
all reference services and maintains government docu- 
ment collection. MLS required for all positions. Salaries 
vary with qualifications and experience. Excellent fringe 
benefits, including TIAA. Apply W. J. Studer, Dir., Re- 


шоло Campus Libraries, Student Bldg., East Wing, 294. 


Indiana University, Bloomington, IN 47401. 
нене and socia science department heads in a 
progressive, subject divisional-type library of Colorado 
land-grant university serving 15,000 students, Positions in- 
volve responsibility for maintaining close liaison with fac- 
ulty for collection development of fast-growing holdings, 
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and European ye 
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presently totaling 500,000 volumes. Requirements for each 
—graduate library degree, subject background, -++ several 
years of appropriate experience. Benefits—open, competi- 
tive salaries, faculty status, excellent state retirement 
plan, month vacation, other fringe benefits. Apply К. Н. 
DeWitt, Asst. Dir. of Ls., Colorado State University, Fort 
Collins 80521; tel.: 303-491-6626. 

ENGINEERING sciences and forestry and agricultural sci- 
ences librarians, in land-grant university library serving 
15,000 students. Collection 500,000 volumes. Participation 
in collection development. Salaries in beginaing range of 
$12,000-$15,000. Require graduate library degree and ex- 
perience. Faculty status, Excellent fringe benefits, includ- 
ing state retirement plan, major medical policies. Live af 
the doorstep of the Rocky Mountains, within minutes of fine 
resort areas. Apply Robert Н. DeWitt, Asst. Dir. of Ls., 
State University, Fort Collins, CO 80521; tel.: 303-491-6626. 


Services 


CATALOGER, $7600 and up, depending on qualifications. 
Miami University, founded in 1809, has an enrollment of 
11,000 and a library of over 500,000 volumes and offers 
accredited doctorates in 8 subjects. Oxford is a sylvon 
university town near Hueston Woods state park ond 35 
miles northwest of Cincinnati. Apply to John Weather- 
ford, Assoc. Dir. & Univ. Ln., Miami University, Oxford, 
OH 45056. 

TWO reference-bibliographers: University of Colorado is de- 
veloping a reference staff of subject specialists who par- 
ticipate in collection development and maintain close 
liaison with faculty in subjects of special competence. Po- 
sitions include general reference assignments during ap- 
proximately half time. Opportunities exist for some con- 
tinuous study and teaching. Current needs are for librari- 
ans with MA in political science or sociology in addition 
io MLS. Experience not mandatory. Salary range begins 
at $8500, depending on qualifications. Available immedi- 
ately with faculty status, eligibility for TIAA, 22 days va- 
cation, transportation to one professiona! meeting each 
year. Send complete resume to Leo W. Cabell, Asst. Dir. 
for Pub. Servs., University of Colorado L'braries, Boulder 
80302. 

'"BIBLIOGRAPHER. New position, combining reference, cat- 
aloging and some selection as specialist within func- 
fional organization. Academic status, gcod fringe bene- 
fits, Require graduate library degree and graduate study 
in humanities ог social sciences. Salary range 
$7100-$9000, depending on qualifications and experi- 
ence. Contact David W. Heron, Dir., University of Kan- 
sas libraries, Lawrence 66044. 

ART librarian. Liberal arts college on new suburban cam- 
pus. Minutes from Princeton and Bucks County. Conve- 
nient to Philadelphia and New York. Modern, spacious, 
air-conditioned library with friendly atmosphere. Starting 
salary $7500-$8500, depending on qualifications, Faculty 
status, liberal vacation, and fringe beneiits. Phone collect 
609-826-0800 or send resume to Theodore Epstein, Ln., 
Rider College, Trenton, NJ 08602. 

DOCUMENTS librarian. 5th-year library degree ond ex- 
perience desired. Salary open, depending on background. 
Faculty status, good benefits, generous vacations, new 
building. Position open February 1969. Apply to Marc 
Campbell, Forsyth Library, Fort Hays Karsas State College, 
Hays, KS 67601. 

“REFERENCE-circulation librarian. MALS with experience. 
Starting salary range $8400-$13,500 for 12 months, depend- 
ing on experience and qualifications. Faculty status and 
fringe benefits. Monroe County Community College, lo- 
cated in southeast Michigan, is in its third year of opera- 
tion. Apply Director, Learning Resources Center, 1555 $. 
Raisinville Rd., Monroe, MI 48161. 


REFERENCE librarian, preferably with science degree or 
strong background of experience with the physical sci- 
ences, is required for expanding service to graduate and 
research interest, Keen interest in collection building and 
bibliographic work, including instructional work with stu- 
dents, is highly desirable. Salary will be commensurate 
with qualifications. Full faculty fringe benefits, + the in- 
tangibles of life in British Columbia's capital city, a va- 
cationer’s mecca. Apply with resume, to D. W. Halliwell, 
Univ. Ln., University of Victoria, Victoria, Can. 


Technical Processing 


SLAVIC cataloger with several years of cataloging experi- 
ence, preferably including experience іп cataloging 
Slavic materials, to perform-descriptive and subject cata- 
loging and classification for Slavic language books and 
serials, $9000-$10,200 а year. Apply to Marjorie М. 
Tompkins, Pers., . University of Michigan Library, Ann 
Arbor 48104. University of Michigan is an equal opportu- 
nity employer.. 

ASSISTANT cataloger (with some work in reference} in lib- 
eral arts college library located in beautiful and historic 
rural setting near eastern metropolitan centers. Partici- 
pont in active 10-college library cooperative program. 
5th-year library degree. Salary depends on qualifications 
and experience. Attractive fringe benefits. Apply Mrs. Lil- 
lian Н. Smoke, Ln., Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, РА 
17325. 

VERMONT cotologing position, accredited MLS, with mini- 
mum 4 years experience for serial and monograph origi- 
nal cataloging. Open now, with competitive salary de- 
pendent on qualifications. Library participating in New 
England Library Information Network (cf. ALA Bulletin 
June 67:672). Apply Paul B. Kebobian, Dir. of Ls., Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Burlington 05401; tel.: 802-864-5411, 
Ext. 651. 

ACQUISITIONS librarian. Responsible for book and peri- 
odical searching, ordering, and binding, and related 
tasks; some reference work; experienced acquisitions staff 
of 3 (f.t.e.). 4-year liberal arts college, enrollment 2000, 
in small college town 25 miles from metropolitan area. 
Minimum salary $7000. Faculty status, TIAA, group life 
and major medical, month vacation. Required: MSLS and 
ability to work congenialy with faculty and staff at all 
levels. Write R. W. Ryan, Ln., Denison University, Gran- 
ville, OH 43023. 

CATALOG Jibrorion wanted for small, liberal arts college, 
MLS from accredited ALA-library school. Experience pre- 
ferred but not mandatory. Will consider applicants with 
BALS, BSLS. Beginning saiary dependent on qualifications 
and experience. Send resume to Carolyn Eaves, Ln., 
Howard Payne College, Brown, TX 76801. 

CATALOGING positions, $7600 and up, depending on 
qualifications, for materials in 1] Near Eastern lon- 
guages, 2) Spanish and Portuguese. Good fringe benefits 
on campus with 28,000 students. Apply to Jane Flener, 
Asst. Dir, Indiana University Library, Bloomington, IN 
47401. 

CATALOGER, $9000 a year. University library, midwest. 
Month vacation, retirement, health insurance, congenial 
community and staff. Some relevant cataloging experi- 
ence is desired, but adaptability to change is essential. 
If interested, please write to B-484. 

ACQUISITIONS librarian who will also provide some 
reader service for an old, established liberal arts college 
now located on a new campus. This is a new position in 
a new library building. A chance for a young person to 
learn and grow professionally with a fast-growing li- 
brary. Faculty status, TIAA, CREF, major medical, month 
vacation, and other liberal group benefits. MLS required. 
Salary $7000-$8000. Aaply James T. Michna, L. Dir., 
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Howard Colman Library, Rockford College, Rockford, IL 
61101. 

CATALOGER, liberal arts college located in central Pennsyl- 
vania, rural area, very accessible to eastern metropolitan 
centers. Foculty rank and salary open depending on degree 
and experience; 2 months vocation; generous fringe bene- 
fits. Apply to Dean Wilhelm Reuning, Susquehanna Uni- 
versity, Selinsgrove, РА 17870; tel.: 717-374-2345, Ext. 222. 

CATALOGER. Immediate opening for person competent in 
DDC. MLS required. Minimum of 1 year experience. Solary 
$7200, higher depending on experience and qualifications. 
Faculty status, month vacation, usual fringe benefits. Write 
to John P. Young, Library, William Jewe'! College, Liberty, 
MO 64068. 


Government Library 
Administration 


ASSISTANT director, technical services division, Oregon 
State Library, librarian 5. Located in Salem, capital city 
of 67,000 midst scenic, rolling hills and abundance of 
Oregon's Willamette Valley. Opportunitv for professional 
growth and challenge in important position as assistant 
to technical services director and with primary responsi- 
bility for work of an active documents/serials section. 
Builds documents collection and does consultant work 
with Oregon's state depository libraries. Assists іп plon- 
ning for automation of serials. Qualifications: MLS de- 
gree and 4 years of experience, including work with doc- 
uments. Salary: $9120-$10,980, depending on qualifica- 
tions. Apply to Oregon State Library, Salem 97310. 

LIBRARY science, director. Ropidly expanding library sci- 
ence department, state college, northwestern Pennsylva- 
nia. Doctorate preferred —will accept 70 hours advanced 
study looking toward doctorate, 5 years school experi- 
ence, administrative ability. Salary range $11,240-$13,680 
++ odministrative increment. 9 months + 6-9 weeks sum- 
mer work pro rated. Position open February 1, 1969 or 
June 1, 1969. Apply to Mildred Forness, Dir. of L. Sc., 
State College, Edinboro, PA 16412. 


Multiple 

ARE you a people people? If so, the Alaska State Division 
of Libraries wants you. Openings for: assistant state li- 
brarion; librarian И, technical services; librarian l, 
orchives-reference. Write Dick Engen, Dir., Division of 
State Libraries, State Capitol Building, Pouch G, Juneau, 
AK 99801. 

THE State Library of Ohio offers opportunities for librarians 
interested in service and professional development. De- 
gree from accredited library school required. Excellent 
retirement program and fringe benefits. An equal oppor- 
tunity employer. Cataloger. Unique catalog center, serv- 
ing public, university, school, special, and state libraries, 
using both DDC and LC, needs cataloger with interest in 
service applications of technical processes. Good work 
organization leaves professional work for catalogers, 
while core of 35 people in processing use machines and 
new techniques for processing 160,000 volumes, annually. 
$7176-$9776. Contact Georgia Coffin, Hd., State Library 
Catalog Center, 1434 W. 5 Av., Columbus 43212. Head 
librarian. 10-county Regional Service Center. Staff of 25, 
including 3 professional librarians, 4  bookmobiles. 
$8736-$11,752. Maturity, experience, and administrative 
ability necessary. Contact Mrs. Virginia Maclean, Dir. of 
Field Opers., State Library of Ohio, 65 S. Front St., Co- 
lumbus 43215. Head librarian. 7-county bookmobile head- 
quarters with 2 bookmobiles. Staff of 5. 'Maturity, experi- 
ence, and administrative ability necessary. Administrative 
ability and some extension work experience needed. Con- 
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tact Mrs. Virginia MacLean, Dir. of Field Opers., State 
Library of Ohio, 65 5, Front St., Columbus 43215. Refer- 
ence librarian. To serve as member of reference team 
providing specialized service to state agencies, working 
directly with research, administrative, and other person- 
nel in state offices. $7176-$9776. Contact Mrs, Catherine 
Mead, Hd., Information Resources, State Library of Ohio, 
65 S. Front St., Columbus 43215. 


YEARN for the wide, open spaces? 2 energetic ond en- 


thusiastic librarians with accredited MLS ond public library 
experience are sought to implement the State Plan for 
Library Development as field consulfants serving 2 areas 
of West Texas. Beginning salary $8916, with traveling ex- 
penses and usual fringe benefits. For further information 
contact Personnel Director, State Library, Drawer DD, 
Capitol Station, Austin, TX 78711. 


Services 
LIBRARIAN И: $8040-$10,440. Reference service for state 


agency including work with teletype network. Work with 
state agency collection under the supervision of librarian 
IV who is coordinator for activities under Title ІН, LSCA. 
2 years experience. Each additional 6 months of experi- 
ence qualifies for an additional step in pay grade. De- 
gree from AlA-accredited library school. А civil service 
agency. Usual fringe benefits. Apply Personnel Officer, 
West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 Quarrier St., 
Charleston, WV 25311. 


LIBRARIAN Hl: Practical idealist sought for position of 


field services librarian. Must be willing to travel for ac- 
tive participation in pioneer planning for total library 
development in Sagebrush State of Nevada. MSLS, ALA- 
accredited school, Minimum 3 years professional public 
library experience, preferably ] year in administrative 
copacity. $8421-$10,009. Contact Mrs. Mildred J. Heyer, 
State Ln., State Library, Carson City, NV 89701; tel.: 
702-882-7373. 


DELAWARE State Librory needs on exfension services li- 


brorian to guide statewide book selection and reference 
network (TWX). A challenging opportunity with the ad- 
vantages of small-town living—just 2 hours by car from 


Washington, 3 hours from New York City, and 1 hour. 


from Atlantic beaches. May start above minimum of 
$7008, based on qualifications ond experience. Open 
immediately. Send inquiry and resume to Frank А. 
Schneider, St. Ln., P.O. Box 635, W. Loockerman St., 
Dover 19901. 


Technical Processing 
LIBRARIAN 1: $7200-$9420. Cataloger. No experience re- 


quired. Each additional 6 months of experience qualifies 
for an additional step in pay grade. (Budget for 
1968-69 allows up to final step.) Degree from ALA-ac- 
credited library school. Supervision of a library assistant 
who handles routine cataloging. А Civil Service agency. 
(No written examination.) Usual fringe benefits. Apply 
Personnel Officer, West Virginia Library Commission, 
2004 Quarrier St., Charleston, WV 25311. 


Public Library 


Administration 


ASSISTANT /ibrary director: in a progressive community of 


40,000, located in the NY metropolitan area. 35-hour 
week, 3 weeks vacation, and other general fringe bene- 
fits. MLS required, with ability to write, develop pro- 
grams, and capable of handling odministrative duties. 
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Salary open. Apply to Henry Thomas, Free Public Library, 
10-01 Fair Lawn Av., Fair Lawn, NJ 07410. 

HEAD librarian for growing Chicago Suburb of 15,000. 
Present staff includes full-time children's librarian. Op- 
portunity !o assist in building-expansion program from 
the beginning. Salary open, usual benefits, degree re- 
quired. Write 8-445. 

DIRECTOR for public library in rapidly growing Chicago 
suburb with population of 27,000. Library statistics: 
37,000 books, 225,000 circulation, 30member staff, 
$164,000 budget. Needed: on energetic and far-sighted 
individual to supplement and carry through a program 
for a new library building and to develop the book col- 
lection. Qualifications: degree from an accredited library 
school and some administrative or supervisory experience. 
Salary: $10,000 or higher, based on education and ex- 
perience. Forward credentials to: Mrs. Mabel Eilering, 
Sec., Public Library, 291 N. Marion, Palatine, IL 60067. 

HEAD of children's department. Serving a city of 50,000 
within easy access to the cultural centers of Lansing, Ann 
Arbor, Detroit, Toledo. 5th-year library school degree re- 
quired. Starting salary $7627. Retirement, social security, 
sick leave, vacation, hospitalization. Apply Mr. Clare H. 
Sergeant, Dir., Public Library, Jackson, MI 49210. 

SERVICE-conscious librarian, with initiative, to head cata- 
loging depariment. City of 43,000, 35 miles north of Bos- 
ton, near seashore and mountains. New building to open 
in the fall of '68. LS degree required. $6800-$8000. 
Write Robert J. Vigeant, Ln., Public Library, Haverhill, 
MA 01830, 

LIBRARY director. Central Library Ramapo-Catskill System 
serving 4 counties. 60 miles north of NYC in proximity of 
major colleges and universities. Book collection 100 thou- 
sand, microfilm collection. Staff of 7 professional, 20 
clerical /PT. Additional facilities and stof expansion con- 
templated. Active involvement in community relations, ex- 
pansion of library services and building program. Salary 
$12,000-$14,000, depending on experience. Benefits in- 
clude 4 weeks vacation, paid pension, liberal sick leave. 
MLS +- 6 years experience. Certified or eligible for NYS 
professional certificate. Apply Personnel Officer, Board of 
Education, 98 Grand St., Newburgh, NY 12550. 

> DIRECTOR, Elko County Library. $7500-$8466. Supervises 
service program, 3-county area, comprising 27,000 square 
miles, 17,000 population, NE Nevada. Responsible for 
planning total service programs, project development. 
MLS, 3 years practical library experience, 1 year admin- 
istration preferred. Contact Mrs. Rutha Gallagher, P.O. 
Box 752, Elko, NV 89801; tel.: 702-738-3948. 

CHIEF of central reader services. Supervisor of all public 
services in the central library. Reference, reader service 
circulation, children's room, and special collections, (doc- 
uments, Delawareana, business services, etc.]. A new po- 
sition, reorganizing for growth of a system with 4 
branches, 2 bookmobiles; several new branches antici- 
pated and remodeling of the central library in the near 
future. Staff of 10 professionals with clerical help. Salary 
starts at $10,198 with annual 5% increments. MLS + 5 
years postgraduate experience including some administra- 
tive background in public services. Usual fringe benefits, 
paid Blue Cross-Blue Shield, sick leave, 4 weeks vacation, 
retirement plan. Apply Assistant Director, Wilmington In- 
stitute Free Library and New Castle County Free Library, 

. 10 & Market Sts., Wilmington, DE 19801. 

" Y. B. SCOTT Free Library, Merrill, Wisconsin 54452, seeks 
candidate for position of chief librarian. New library ad- 
dition ready. MLS required. Salary range dependent on 
qualifications and experience. Apply W. А. Meyer, Pres. 

CHILDREN'S supervisor. Serves as head of central chil- 
dren's department and as advisor in children's work to 
the extension agencies. Challenging? of course. And a 
competitive salary! To develop ou- program into the 


front range we are seeking a top-notch person who is 
sympathico with youngsters, loves children's books, and 
has definite ideas about program development and staff 
training. 5th-year degree from ALA-accredited institution. 
Minimum 3 years experience, preferably with some super- 
visory responsibilities. Salary range $10,898-$13,247, first 
increment after 6 months. Standard fringe benefits. Send 
resume to Robert H. Dumas, City Ln., 457 N, Main St., 
Decatur, IL 62523. 


ASSISTANT library director. Central Library Ramapo-Cats- 


kill System serving 4 counties. 60 miles north of NYC in 
proximity of major colleges and universities. Book collec- 
tion 100 thousand, microform collection. Staff of 7 
professional, 20 clerical/PT. Additional facilities and staff 
expansion contemplated. Active involvement in community 
relations, expansion of library services and building pro- 
gram. Salary $10,050-$12,550, depending on experience. 
Benefits include 4 weeks vacation, paid pension, liberal 
sick leave. MLS -+ 6 years experience. Certified or eligi- 
ble for NYS professional certificate. Apply Personnel Di- 
tector, Board of Education, 98 Grand St., Newburgh, NY 
12550. 


HEAD librarian—Umatilla County, in Pendleton, Oregon, 


the Round-Up City. Degree in library science. Experience 
desirable. Sclary approximately $8500. Send resume to 
Leonard Lorenzen, 110 N.E. Furnish Av., Pendleton, OR 
97801. 


POSITION of principal librarian in Salem, New Jersey, now 


vacant; must be filled by February 1, 1969. Starting sal- 
ary: Without experience, in the $7000 range. Require- 
ments: Principal librarian should be certifiable under 
New Jersey rules, and be vigorous and imaginative in 
developing services for the total community. Salem is a 
town of 9000 located in southeastern New Jersey, 15 
minutes from Wilmington, Delaware, 1 hour from Phila- 
delphia, and 2! hours from New York City. Salem Free 
Public Library has been in existence since the early 
1800's. The library provides service to all residents of the 
county including exchange service of reference materials 
to other county libraries and is being developed into an 
area reference library under certain federal grants. The 
Salem library board believes in the principle of providing 
these services to all people and in whatever variety of 
materials will meet their needs. Interested applicants 
should contact Granville S. Thomas, Supt. of Schs., 
Chairman, Personnel Cemmittee of Salem Free Public Li- 
brary, 223 E. Broadway, Salem, NJ 08079; tel.: 
609-935-3800. 


CHILDREN'S librarian to take charge of program, with ad- 


ditional staff, in a busy children's department. Good op- 
portunity for а creative librarian to develop services and 
try new ideas. New building in 1964. City of 25,000 lo- 
cated approximately 90 miles from Milwaukee and Madi- 
son. Salary $7680-$9122. Liberal fringe benefits. MLS re- 
quired, experience preferred. Write Kathryn J. Flynn, 
Dir., Public Library, Neenah, WI 54956. 


HEAD of aduit services. This supervisory position calls for a 


librarian with some experience and considerable maturity. 
The head of odult services coordinates all services to 
adults, works with other department heads and staff li- 
brarians to create dynamic library. Salary range 
$7436-$9048. May start above minimum. Apply to R. W. 
Robbins, Pawtucket Public Library and Regional Library 
Center, Pawtucket, RI 02860; tel.: 401-722-6466. 


DIRECTOR, historic Georgian capital of Delaware, fastest 


growing center on Delmarva peninsula (14,970 popula- 
tion 1967 census). Area serves 35,000, 2 hours from 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 3 hours from New 
York, near Rehoboth Beach. Salary open, all fringe bene- 
fits, new, air-conditioned building, budget excellent, cir- 
culation 100,000. Board organized new DLTA and law re- 
visions. Apply Dover Public Library, 45 S. State St. 
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HEAD librarian for public library in college town of 9000 
near Des Moines, lowa. Graduate degree from ALA-ac- 
credited library school required. Prefer person with ex- 
perience but would consider recent graducte. Apply Edd 
R. McKee, Pres., Public Library Board, 412 W. Lincoln 
Av., Indianola, 1A 50125. 

DIRECTOR for Scoit County Library System needed immedi- 
ately; fo serve as co-director of Dakcta-Scott Regional 
System until separate county systems begin operation Jan- 
vary 1, 1969. Master's degree in library science required. 
Consideration will be given to young librarian who can 
respond to a growth situation as part of the booming 
Twin City metropolitan area. Salary from $8500, depend- 
ing on capacity and experience. System headquarters in 
Shakopee, MN 55379. Apply Scott County Auditor Joseph 
F. Ries, Shakopee, MN. 

HEAD of adult services for the public library system of over 
а half-million population. MLS, considerable relevant ex- 
perience, U.S, citizenship. From $8928-511,232. Starting 
salary commensurate with experience. Liberal fringe ben- 
efits, For full details send inquiry and resume to W. R. 
Henderson, L. Dir., 12 E. McDowell Rd., Phoenix 85004. 

BRANCH librarian. Industrial city of 57,000, 35 minutes 
from Chicago. Branch of 30,000 vols., 5 full-time staff, 
new building planned. SS, sick leave, 4 wks. vacation. 
Salary $6800, more for experience. Apply Hardin Smith, 
Dir., Public Library, 2401 E. Columbus Dr., East Chicago, 
IN 46312. 

ASSISTANT library director—in a progressive city of 58,000 
adjacent to O'Hare Field and close to downtown Chi- 
cago. 37-hour-work week. Fringe benefits. MSLS required 
-F administrative experience. Salary open. Send resume. 
Apply to Civil Service Board, City of Des Plaines, City 
Hall, Des Plaines, IL 60016. 

DIRECTOR, public library, in pleasant, rapidly growing 
(18,000 population] suburb of Hartford. Present budget, 
$80,000; book budget, $20,000. Starting salary 
$8500-$9500, liberal insurance benefits. MLS required, 
some administrative experience desirable. An interesting 
and challenging position in a library on the threshold of 
expansion. Apply to Mrs. D. B. Hunter, Pres., Board of 
Trustees, Free Library, 5 Vining Dr., Simsbury, CT 06070. 

HEAD of reference department. Staff of 6.5 professionals 
ond 1.5 clerks. Collection of 18,500 v. Questions answered, 
18,000 a year. This is a vigorous, sound, traditional depart- 
ment. Expectations for it include an even stronger emphasis 
on public service and modern management principles. Be- 
ginning salary $8845-$11,548, depending ол previous ex- 
perience, Send resume or request for application to Mark 
Crum, Dir. of Ls., Public Libary, 315 S. Rose St., Kala- 
mazoo, MI 49006; tel.: 616-342-9837. 

LIBRARY administrator with MSLS degree and experience. 
Head library staff of 11 -]- pages. New library building, 
book budget 12,000, annual circulation over 200,000. 
Month vacation and all benefits. Salary open. Independent 
library in community of 24,000 approximately 12 miles from 
the city of Milwaukee. Present acting librarian wishes to 
retire on January 1, 1969. Send resume to Personnel Com- 
mittee, South Milwaukee Public Library, 1907 Tenth Av., 
South Milwaukee, WI 53172. 

BRANCH librarian., Challenging opportunity іо direct and 
plan services of small but vital branch in urbon renewal 
area. MLS. Salary to $12,792. Excellent benefits. Apply 
Dorothy Drysdale, Asst. Ln., Public Library, 500 Main Sth, 
Hartford, CT 06103. 


Multiple 

JUNIOR librarians (2 openings] in central library of 
3-county system located in year-round recreation center 
on Lake Champlain, 63 miles from Montreal. 1] Chil- 
dren's librarian, responsible for selection of juvenile 
materials, reader service, and reference work with chil- 
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dren, story hours, book talks, service to schools. A new 
position with opportunity to develop creative programs 
and services. 2} General services librarian їо engage in 
readers advisory and reference service and other varied 
professional duties. Excellent opportunity for a recent li- 
brary school graduate. Beginning salary for both posi- 
tions, $7000. Usual benefits. MLS and eligibility for New 
York State Provisional certificate. No experience neces- 
sary. Send resumes to Verna 1. Pungitore, Dir., Public Li- 
brary, P.O. Box 570, Plattsburgh, NY 12901. 

NEED а challenge you're not getting? Try us! Data process- 
ing capability available, youth programs, film festivals, 
new building program approaching planning stages 
($2,000,000 new main and 5 branches), OEO-connected 
programs. Catalogers, branch and reference librarians; 
you name it, we need it! To $8000 starting salary; usual 
fringe benefits. Write Michael В. Pipkin, Dir., Charles Н. 
Taylor Memorial Library, Hompton, VA 23369. 

TWO librarian I's in our general reading and general 
reference departments, New salary scale is 


$8592-$10,608. $10,000 free life insurance, 20 days va--- 


cation, full family Blue Cross. Library degree from ac- 
credited library school but no experience necessary. We 
have always been an equal opportunity employer. Apply 
to John А. Oliver, Asst. Dir., Public Library, 1026 E. 
Kearsley St., Flint, MI 48504. 

TWO professional! vacancies: 1] Library director, 2) refer- 
ence-circulation librarian, in community of 29,000, 20 
miles from New York City. Library science degree and 
New Jersey certification required. Generous fringe bene- 
fits. Salary commensurate with qualifications. Send re- 
sume fo President, Board of Library Trustees, 1175 St. 
Georges Av., Rahway, NJ 07065. 

ASSISTANT head of processing {librarian ПІ) and senior 
cataloger {librarian If}, needed for expanding library sys- 
tem in a resort area. Must be a MS graduate of accredited 
library school and have appropriate experience. Salary 
range: Librarian НІ, $8472-$10,560; librarian H, $7704- 
$9696. 36-hour week, 4 weeks vacation, many other 
fringe benefits. Apply to Civil Service Commission, Rm. 
807, Civic Center, Norfolk, VA 23510. 


Services 


CHILDREN’S librarian. Salary open. MLS degree and ex- 
perience preferred but not mandatory. Beautiful, cultur- 
ally rich community 5 miles n/w Columbus near Ohio 
State University. You will love this city as we do. Write 
or call collect George H. Saville, Pres., Upper Arlington 
Public Library, 2800 Tremont Rd., Columbus 43221; tel.: 
614-486-0346. 

NEEDED January 1. Assistont children's librarian (librarian 
П). Accredited 5th-year library degree -{- 2 years of ap- 
propriate experience. Salary $9648-$11,472. 20 days va- 
cation, full family Blue Cross, $10,000 free life insurance. 
We have always been an equal opportunity employer. 
Apply to John A. Oliver, Asst. Dir., Public Library, 1026 
E. Kearsley St., Flint, MI 48504. 

CHILDREN'S librarian. New, 3-story building. Children's li- 
brary occupies Y, of ground level floor. Also children's 
theater, summer reading club. Chance to develop depart- 
ment. Prefer experienced, lively person. Would consider 
recent MLS. Start January 1, 1968. Minimum salary for 
beginner, $7500. 24 days vacation, 35-hour-week, sick 
leave, holidays, paid Blue Cross-Blue Shield and major 
medical, retirement through local school board. Contact 
Louise Millar, Asst. Dir., Altoona District Center Library, 
Altoona, PA 16603. 

MIDWEST, librorian. MLS. Public Library. No experience 
required. Salary $8000. Write to Director of Libraries 
Don Schuler, Grove City, OH 43123. 

REGIONAL coordinator to promote cooperation and devel- 
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opment in’ the Northern R.I. Interrelated Library System. 
This is a really creative job for a person with broad 
background in public or regional library work, who has 
an inquiring mind, the ability to work well with others, 
and a flair for public relations. Salary to 59400. Apply to 


for forward-looking person to develop new ideas and pro- 
grams. MSLS degree required. Salary $7320-$8880, de- 
pending on experience. Apply G. Walton Caire, P.O. 
Box 55, Edgard, LA 70049. 


Multiple 
SCHOOL librarians needed in Newark, NJ public schools. 


R. W. Robbins, Pawtucket Public Library and Regional Li- 
brary Center, Pawtucket, RI 02860; tel.: 401-722-6446. 
REFERENCE librarian. Immediate opening for qualified per- 


son to conduct reference and book services for adults in 
library serving population of 65,000. Junior librarian, 
$7500; senior librarian, $8500 and up, depending on 
background and experience. Apply Mrs. Doris Rinaldo, 
Asst. Dir., Public Library, Brentwood, NY 11717. 

LIBRARIAN 1I with MLS degree needed for reference and 
some cataloging. Previous experience desirable. Excellent 
fringe benefits. Salary $7952 increasing in 24 months to 
$8823. The library is а member of Macomb County Li- 
brary System and serves an active, interested reading 
public. St. Clair Shores is a city of 90,000 situated on 
the shores of Lake St. Clair and is 20 minutes by express- 
way from downtown Detroit. Apply Virginia R. MacHarg, 
Ln., Public Library, 22500 Eleven Mile Rd., St. Clair Shores, 
Mi 48081. 

CHILDREN'S librarian. Looking for opportunities to use 
your imagination ond initiative? Young, progressive, un- 
derstanding city librarian (former children's librarian, is 
willing to let you innovate. Beautiful children's room ac- 
counts for one half the library's annual circulation but 
doesn't reach all the community. Beginning salary $6216, 
with low cost of living. Various other benefits. Position 
open Janvary 1, 1969. MLS required. Contact City Librar- 
ian, Public Library, Provo, UT 84601. 


Technical Processing 


CATALOGER in the centralized processing department in 
the central library. Staff includes the chie^ of the depart- 
ment, 3 professionals, and 12 clerical assistants. Salary 
starts at $7241 with 5% annual increments. MLS degree, 
no experience necessary; salary adjusted for experience. 
Usual fringe benefits, paid Blue Cross-Blue Shield, sick 
leave, 4 weeks vacation, retirement plan. Apply Assistant 
Director, Wilmington Institute Free Library and New 

-. Castle County Free Library, 10 & Market Sts., Wilming- 
ton, DE 19801. : 

CATALOGER, to take charge of cataloging and processing 
department. [One other professional cataloger +- 5 other 
staff members.) Must have administrative ability, ALA-ac- 
credited MLS degree, and at least 2 years experience. To 
start immediately. Minimum storting salary $8500. 24 
days vacation, 35-hour-week, sick leave, holidays, paid 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield and major medical, retirement 
through local school board. Contact Louise Millar, Asst. 
Dir., Altoona District Center Library, Altoona, РА 16603. 


Schoo! Library 
Administration 


PARISH (county) librarian needed to ‘administer recently 
passed building program and 2 branches, 2 bookmobiles, 
between Baton Rouge and New Orleans. $73,000 budget, 
social security, retirement, hospital, 20 cays paid vaca- 
tion, 12 days sick leave, 8 regular holidays. Salary 

* $7560-$9120. Apply Mrs. Lillian Norris, Р.О. Box 460, 
Gramercy, LA 70052. 

ADMINISTRATIVE librarian for growing parish (county) 
of 21,000 pop., 25 miles north of New Orleans. $67,000 
budget, 2 bookmobiles, 2 branches, congenial and hord- 
working staff and board, building program under con- 
sideration, participation in processing center, liberal fringe 
benefits including 8 paid holidays. Excel ent opportunity 


High school and elementary positions open immediately. 
NJ teaching certificote required to start; LS degree pre- 
ferred, but 18 hours acceptable, some of which may be 
completed after employment. Salary schedule begins at 
$6300: credit for experience and additional training. 
Challenging positions with stimulating colleagues and full 
professional benefits in a school system committed to the 
importance of library service to children and youth. 
Apply to Daniel Norton, Asst. Supt. in Charge of Person- 
nel, 31 Green St., Newark, NJ 07102. 


Special Library 


Administration 
EDITOR-direcior for a new section of reviews of nonprint 


material to be published in the Booklist at ALA head- 
quarters. Requirements: training as a librarian and av- 
diovisual specialist, experience in the evaluation, selec- 
tion, and use of filmstrips. 8mm films, and other nonprint 
material in a school library, knowledge of school curric- 
vla, familiarity with the distinctive methods of nonprint 
material production and distribution, and ability to set 
up and maintain the reviewing procedures and іо super- 
vise a staff of 1 to 6 persons. Salary $9720-$13,692. 
Good sick leave and vacalion allowances. Apply to Edna 
Vanek, Ed., The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin, 
ALA headquarters 60611. 


Services 


SCHOOL or children's librarian to review children's books 


for the Booklist at ALA headquarters in Chicago. The 
full-time position consists of reading and evaluating chil- 
dren's books in all subject areas and at oll age levels 
from preschool through teenage, and writing concise, 
critical annotations of the books recommended for library 
purchase. Qualifications include a degree from an ac- 
credited library school, sound knowledge of children's lit- 
erature, and experience in using books with children in 
school or public libraries. Beginning salary, $7956; maxi- 
mum, $11,160 reached by 7 yearly increments. Liberal va- 
cation and sick leave allowances and other benefits, 
Apply to Edna Vanek, Ed., The Booklist ond Subscription 
Books Bulletin, ALA headquarters 60611. 


CHEMICAL librarian. The Shell Companies have an open- 


ing in the San Francisco Bay Área, and another in New 
York, for a chemical librcrian. San Francisco Bay area: 
library serving major industrial research laboratory seeks 
individual to take charge of all public services, including 
scientific and bibliographic reference, and to assist in 
planning ond implementing utilization of new methods of 
handling scientific and technical information. New York: 
Cataloging reference, ond literature searching on behalf 
of management and technical personnel engaged in re- 
search and development, engineering, sales, and market 
research. Requirements: BS in Chemistry, MLS preferred. 
0 to 5 years experience. Shell's employee benefits include 
a liberal education assistance program. If interested in 
these positions, please send a complete resume to Q. С. 
Stanberry, Recruit. Rep., Dept. AL, The Shell Companies, 
Box 2099, Houston 77001. An equal opportunity em- 
ployer. 
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A PRINTED BI-WEEKLY —— A Eg 
Current Index хр ME 
of Scientific _ 
and Technical 


Literature 





The first of January, 1969, Pandex is beginning a new bi-weekly printed version 
of its in£erdisciplinary bibliographic subject/author index of scientific and 
technical literature. Sample copies are available now. 


Every two weeks, a subscriber to Pandex Current Index will receive all entries 
indexed from published material from the period immediately preceding. 
Coverage includes over 2,100 major journals in all disciplines of pure and 
applied science, new books (over 6,000 a year), and US Government research 
reports (over 35,000 a year). Each issue of the Index is approximately 200 pages. 


The printed Index is in two sections: (1) Subject heads are alphabetically 
listed. Under each head, authors of articles on each subject are listed; (2) 
Authors are listed alphabetically with full title, secondary authors, and com- 
plete reference. ; 


Price of Pandex Current Index of Scientific and Technical Literature is S360 for 
а 12-month bi-weekly subscription. In а special introductory offer, those who 
subscribe prior to January 1, 1969 receive the first 26 issues for $295. 


Introductory Offer—SAVE $65 


PANDEX 


|. 

| COM Information Sciences, Inc., Dept. ALA-2 

| A SUBSIDIARY OF CROWELL COLLIER AND MACMILLAN, INC. 
866 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022 


| О Please enter my subscription to Pandex Current Index of Scientific and 
Technical Literature at the introductory price of $295 


| О Please send sample and more information 


NAME 





|] ‘TITLE 
LIBRARY. 














| ADDRESS 
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Bulman, Learned T., ltr., 929 


С 


Calif. Lib. Assn., officers, 783; Recruit- 
ment, 785 


- A Call for New Voices, Dix, 923 


Can We Commit Ourselves to a Code of 
Ethies, 511-14 
Carnegie Libraries: Their History and 
Impact on American Public Library 
Development, Bobinski, 1361-67; De- 
cember cover 
Case, Robert N., appt., 805; 917 
Cassata, Mary B., Switched on, at the 
Conference, 1139-40 
Cataloging Principles & Practices: 
“On the Construction & Care of 
White Elephants," 741-47 
Early Acquisitions in British Museum, 
1046 . : 
Chait, William, Itr., 346 
Chapter Relationships, ALA Special Com- 
mittee On: 
Preliminary Study on State & Re- 
gional Assns., 749-50 
Midwinter Mtg., 296 
Children’s Book Week, 1041 


Children's Services Div.: К.С. high- 
lights, 852-53,. Midwinter Mig., 286-87 
Children and Young Adult Services, Itr., 
99 
Christianson, Elin B., Variation of Edi- 
torial Material in Periodicals Indexed 
in Reader's Guide, 173-82 
City of Epitaphs, Kirk, 515-16 
Cochran, Jean D., Forming the Library 
Habit, 41-46 
Coenenberg, Richard, Synergizing Ref- 
erence Service in the San Francisco 
Bay Hegion, 1379-83 
Collective Bargaining, Cottam; Keith, 
ltr., 1342; Some Questions Asked, 973- 
76; Questions & Answers on, 1385-90 
Community, Library's Role in, 1073-75 
Computers Now! ltr., in response to 
article, Learned Bulman, 829; Public 
Libraries and a Happy Union, Kountz, 
683-87 2 
Conference Arrangements Office, 1132-37 
Conference: 
Attendance, ltr., 632 
Information—1969, 927 
Sharr, Е. A., ltr., 799 
Conferences: 
Executive Board Evaluation of ALA, 
650 
International Fed. for Doc., 453 
Library Literature: Conf. SUNY at 
Albany, 786 
Constance Lindsay Skinner Award, win- 
ner, 62i 
Constitution and Bylaws Committee Re- 
port, 572-74 
Controversy, Editorial, 228; Нг., 460-61 
Cooke, Eileen, appt., 475 
Cooperation, Editorial, 467-68; Richard. 
son, Bernard E., Hr., 795 
Copyright Extension Bill, 30-34; Legisla- 
tion, Krettek, 358-59 
Corrigan, Dorothy D. and Galvin, Hoyt 
R., Library Building Consulting: Prob- 
lems and Ethics, 505-10 
Cottam, Keith M., ltr., 1342 
Council, 1968-72 Members, 811; Nomi- 
nating Committee Report, 1178 
Currie, Clifford William, appt. to CLA, 
650 
Custer, Benjamin, Membership Commit- 
tee Report, 836-38 


D 
Darling, Richard L. Current Problems 
of School Library Manpower, 139-40; 
The New Standards and the Super. 
visor, 163-67 
Deale, Н. Vail, Itr., 460-61 


Death and Resurrection at the Fair, ^ 


Ready, 1392-94 

Delaware Library Assn., officers, 913 

Dial, Remote and Random, Johnson, 
1085-88 

Dickinson, Raymond B., ltr. 797 

Dissent and Disobedience in a Democ- 
racy, Pollak, 691—96 

Distinguished Library Service Award for 
School Administrators, 1968 Recipients, 
99-100; 337 

Dix, William S., A Call For New Voices, 
923; First Vice-President and President- 
Elect, Rogers, 880-82 

Doms, Keith, Itr., 1116-17 

Donovan, David G., appt., 805 
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Downs, Robert В., Intellectual Freedom 
Awnrd, 788 

Dream Things That Never Were and Say 
Why Not, Noble, 961-68; Itr., 1345 

Drtina, Jaroslav, Tribute, 460 

Duchac, Kenneth, 840; Library Man- 
power Mtg., 1343 

Dues, Speak Up on ALA, 1335 

Dunbar, Ralph McNeal, citation, 1043 


E 


Eastman Kodak Award, Kent, 787 

Economie Opportunity Programs, Com- 
mittee on, Midwinter Mtg., 296 

Editorial Committee, Midwinter Mtg., 
296-97 

Education 'and Manpower for Librarian- 
ship, Asheim, 1096-1106; Commentary, 
1106-18, Correction, 1330; ltrs., 1344— 
45 2. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica School Library 
Awards, 1968 Recipients, 474—75 

ERIC Document Clearinghouse, Process- 
ing of Teacher Education Information 
in, 958 

Ethics, Code of, 511-14 

Executive Board, Midwinter Mtg., 278- 
79; 1967-68 К.С. mtg., 841-42; 1968- 
69 К.С. mtg., 842-44 


F 


Facsimilie Transmission System (FACTS), 
613 Н 

Тһе Fair Labor Standards Act as Ар- 
plied to Libraries, Ladenson, 399-401 

Fair Labor Standards Act, ltr., 1058-55 

Copyright “Fair Use" Principle, 616 

Those Fascinating State & Regional 
Assus., 749-50 

Fellowships in Library & Information 
Science, Availability of, 619 

Felter, Mrs. Jacqueline W., appt., 913 

Field, Mrs. Carolyn W., Itr., 1056 

Fletcher, Homer, Intellectual Freedom, 
1354-57 

Florida Library Assn., officers, 784 

"Francis, Sir Frank, Speech, Midwinter 
Mtg., 280-87 

Frankfurt Book Fair, 1392-04 

Freedom From  lgnorance—But Curb 
Spending, 243-44 

Freedom of.Access to Ls., Report, 883— 
87 . 

Freedom: The Intellectual. Commitment, 
series, 691-96; 977-83; 1089-92; 1369— 
73 

Fry, Ray M. and Сап, Hubert А., Re- 
organization of DLSEF:USOE, 133-34 


G 


Gardiner, George, Article Based on Ma- 
terials Prepared by, 973-76 

.Garrett, Ruth, H., ltr, 1345 

Gaver, Mary V., Library Supervisors and 
Manpower, 141-45 

Gelinas, Jeanne, Are You Ready for 
Retirement, 1376-77 

Geneology, Carlyle, ltr., 798 

General Program, Midwinter Mtg., 280- 
81 

Goldsmith, Katherine, Approaching K.C.: 
From All Points of the Compass, 531— 
34 

Gore, Daniel, 821-22 

Greenberg, Herman, ltr., 1339-40 

Greenfield, Joan E., Artist, July-August 
cover 
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Greenaway, Emerson, The Future of 
Adult Services in the Public Library, 
49-53 S 

Gregory, Ruth M., Readings on Book 
Selection and Intellectual Freedom, А 
Selected List, 1962-1967, 64-69 

Grolier, NLW Award, 1002 

Grosse, M. W. & Line, M. B. On the 
Construction and Care of White Ele- 
phants, 741-47 


H 


Haley, Alex, speech, 823-24 

Hall, Clem M., appt., 478, 623  . 

Halloran, Charles O., speech (excerpt), 
351 

Hamlin, Arthur T., Aid to Italian Li- 
braries, report, 1337 E И 

Hammond Inc. Library Award, 275; сог- 
rection, 1335 

Headquarters Location, ltr, 19 

Health Science ‘Libraries, Statistical 
Survey of, 1045-46 

Heathcote, Lesley M., Itr., 461 

Herschberg, Jacqueline, The Jazz Scere, 
517-18 

Higher Education Amendments of 19€8, 
810 

Hill, Sen. Lister, retirement, 1083 

Hines, Theodore C., Computers, Super- 
visors, and Libraries, 153-57 

Hoffman, David, appt., 651 

How of Ideas: A Proposal for an In- 
ternational Book Institute, Bessie, 249- 
54 

How to Get a Grant for Library Research, 
MeCrossan, 722-32 

Howard, Edward N., Library’s Role in 
Community, 1973-75 

Howard, Paul, ltr., 1109-10 

Hoy, Chris J., 1132-37 

Hubble, Gerald B., ltr, 1108 

Hudson, Ralph, Itr., 19 

Human Rights Year: 

ALA Council Resolution, 454 
june cover 
Humphrey, "Hubert H., Itr., 99 


Idaho Library Association, officers, 786 
The Idle Word, the Black Word, Auden, 
403-06 
Indexes of American Public Library 
Statisties, 492 
Indianapolis-Marion Со. Р.1., an- 
nouncement, 790 
Information retrieval, 1085-88 
Information Science and Automation Div., 
K.C. highlights, 853-55; Midwinter 
Mtg., 288-90 А 
Information Systems, Study of Federal, 
1046 
Institutes: Summer '68, 451-52 
Instruction in the Use of Libraries, 
Com. on, Midwinter Mtg., 297-98 
Insurance for Libraries Committee, ltr., 
633; report, 384-86 
Intellectual Freedom Award, announce- 
ment, 788 
Intellectual Freedom Committee, Mid- 
winter Mtg., 298 
Intellectual Freedom: 
Berman, Sanford, itr., 1342 
Blake, Fay M., ltr, 1342 
North, William D., speech, 948-50 
Interlibrary Loan Agreements in Аса- 
demic Libraries, 790; ltr., 1058 
Interlibrary Loan Code, draft, 409-11 
International Dimensions of U.S. Li- 


brarianship, Shepard, 699-710 

International Federation for Documenta- 
tion, conf., 453 

International Relations Office, director, 
805 

International Relations Round Table, 
Midwinter Mtg., 298 

Italian Libraries, Special Committee to 
Aid, report, 1337 


J 


Jackson, Clara О, and Sidney L., Itr., 
460 

Jackson, Sidney L., ltr., 1344 

Jacobs, Alma S., ltr., 1118 

Jacobs, James W., Organizing Instruc- 
tional Materials Services at the Sys- 
tem Level, 149-52 

Jahoda, Gerald, Itr., 1116 

Jain, Sushil Kumar, ltr., 632 

The Jazz Scene, Herschberg, 517-18 

James Madison Memorial Building, 30_ 

Job Exchange for Librarians, ltr., 632 

Johnson, Ted, Dial, Remote and Random, 
1085-88 i 

Jordan, Charles M., ltr., 1059 

Jottings from High John: Random Para- 
graphs toward a Sometime Article, 
Moses, 377-80 

Journal of Librcry Automation, 784 

Junier College Library Information Cen- 
ter, 337 Я 

Junior Members Round Table, Mia 
winter Mtg., 298 


K 


Kansas City: Citings, 522-29 

Kansas City Conference, 817-19: 
Adult Services Div., 845-46 
American Assn. of School Lns., 846 

48 

American Assn. of State Ls., 848 
ALA Bulletin coverage, ltrs., 1056 
American L. Trustee Assn., 848- 
Assn. of College and Research 1 


850-51 КЗ 
Assn. of Hospital and [Institutio Fn 
Ls., 851-52 i 


Children's Services Div., 852-53 

Council, First Session, 824-29; Sec 
ond Session, 832-41 

Executive Board, 1967-68 mtg., 841 
42; 1968-69 mig. 842-44 

Freedom of Access to Libraries, re 
port, Special Council Com. o 
883-87 

Friends of the Library, mtg., f 
24 i 

Inaugural Address, 873-78 

Information, advanced, 73-76 

Information Science and Automati 
Div., 853-55 

Intellectual Freedom Com., m 
821-22 

.Library Administration Div., 855- 

Library Education Div., 858-59 

Membership Mtg., 830-32 

National Advisory Commission . 
Libxaries, 820-21 

National Manpower Programs ЕЯ | 
cial Com., report, 995-1000 

Newbery-Caldecott dinner, 823 

Office of Library Education, report, 
826 

Organization, Com. on, report, 839 

Planning, 301-04 T 

Program Evaluation and Budg-t 
Com., report, 827-29, 844 " 
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Public Library Assn-, 859-61 
Reférence Services Div., 861-62 
Resources and Technical Services 
Div., 862-64 
Registration, form, 423-24 
Treasurer's Report, 832-36 
Universal Library Card, study, 826 
Young “Adult Services. Div., 864 
Kelly, Barbara F., ltr., 633 
Kent, Allen, Eastman Kodak Award, 787 
Kies, Cosette, Once Over Lightly: NLW, 
1001-04; appt., 23 
Kilgour, Frederick G., editor, 784 
Kirk, Stephen S., City of Epitaphs, 515- 
16 
Koryta, Rose €., Hr., 225 
Kountz, John C.; Computers Now! Pub- 
lic Libraries and a Happy Union, 
683-87; ltra, 1342-43 
Krettek, Germaine, Copyright Legislation, 
358-59 
Krug, Judy, Book Selection Policy, 659; 
Obscenity and Pornography, 365-66 


L 


"Ladenson, Alex, The Fair Labor Stan- 
dards Act as Applied to Libraries, 
- 399-401; ltr. 1058-59 
- Language Studies in Public Libraries, 
Wertheimer, 985-92; Rolland-Thomas, 
Mrs. Paule, ltr., 1337 
Yarge Print Books, Muller, 735-38 
‘avelli, Celeste, appt., 23 
zeby, Evelyn, ltr, 1114-15 
tibrary Administration Div., К.С. high- 
"lights, 855-57; Midwinter Mtg., 287- 
58; policy report, 387 
L.Lrary Automation, 407-08; 683-87: 
- Biomedical Communications Network 
Е Орепв, 1328 
Kountz, John C., Itr., 1342—43 
Library Bill of Rights, 809-10; 948-50 
Library Building Consulting: Problems 
und Ethics, Corrigan and Galvin, 505- 
P. 
“мату Buildings, Awards, 487-504; 
iav. of Utah L., 715-18 
БыЫйтагу Com. of the President's Com- 
wijnission on Employment of the Handi- 
capped, Midwinter Mtg., 298-99 
Library Education Div., К.С. highlights, 
858-59; Midwinter Mtg., 290; Nom- 
inating Com., report, 77-78; Policy, 
report, 387-97 
.ED/LAD Ad Hoc Committee, report, 
387; ltr, Swartz, Roderick G., ltr., 
498 
Library Manpower Problems, 995-1000 
ary of Congress, Processing Dept. 
-corganized, Hamer and McCormick, 
272-13 
э-агу of Paris, Young, Virginia G., 








‘brary Services, editorial, 937 - 

‚ату Services and Construction Act, 

‘valuation of, 955 

“Ltyberman, Irving, ltr., 1344-45 

“Lexsdon, Richard H., ltr., 1107—08 

ү Look at ALA Activities, 417-28; 577- 
| ДӘ; 751-59; 1007-18 

ifsrenz, Jobn G., appt., 1003; ltr., 1109; 
Chmn., NLW Programs Steering Com., 
1337-38 





Mc 


McCrosaan, John, How to Get a Grant 
for Librery Research, 722-32 

McDonough, Roger H., inaugural ad- 
ires, K.C. Cont, 873-78 





McJenkin, Virginia, The Supervisor's 
Role in Implementing Legislation for 
School Libraries, 158-61 Е 

McNeal, Archie L., appt., 881-82 


M 


The Makings of a Nationwide Scandal: 
A Report from the Insurance for Li- 
braries Committee, 384-86 ` 

MARC Institutes, ISAD/LC, 785 

MARC Pilot Project at LC, 674 

MARC Project: standards, 912 

Maples, Judith L., ltr., 346 

Martin, Mrs. Allie Beth, ltr., 1106-07 


.Massachusetts І. Assn., officers, 786 


Media, editorial, -643 
Medical Library, Crerar Named Midwest 
Regional, 1328 


-Medical І. Assn., president, 913 


Membership Committee, report, 836-38 
Membership in ALA, upon retirement, 
1381 
Membership, Institutional, 
' "Organizational," 1331 
Membership Statisties, 412 
Memorial Funds: 
Frances M. Grim, 788 
Martin Luther King, Jr., 1329 
Thusnel Schmidt, 785 
John Cook Wyllie, 783 
Metcalf, Keyes D., Itr., 930 
Microfilms, Utilization in Secondary 
Schools, 1330-31 
Midwinter Meeting, In Bal Harbour, 
1968, 269-300 
Midwinter Meeting, In Washington, D.C., 
1969: 
Information, 920-22 
Tentative Program, 1395-96 
Welcome Ит. from DCLA to ALA, 
1343-44 
Milczewski, Marion A., ltr., 1056 
Mildred L. Batchelder Award, first re- 
cipient, 428 
Mohrhardt, Foster E., ltr. to, 930; retire- 
ment, 22 
Molz, Kathleen, Moves to USOE, 613 
Montana L. Assn., ‘officers, 784 
Morris, David, ltr., 460 
Moses, Richard B., Jottings from High 
John: Random Paragraphs toward а 
Sometime Article, 377-80 
Mowery, Judith, ltr., 1058 
Muller, Richard J., Large Print Books, 
735-38 
Murphy, Gwyneth, Itr., 1340 
Mutchler, Peter, ltr., 460 - 


Renamed 


`~ 


N 


National Advisory Commision on Li- 
braries, 820-21 

National Council for Children and Youth, 
943 


' National Library Agency: A Proposal, 


report of Ád Hoc Joint Committee on 
National Library/Information Systems, 
255-65 
National Library Week, 101, 1001-04: 
Committee, Midwinter Mtg., 299-300 
Poster, March cover 
Program Steering Committee, 1337- 
38 
Nazional Manpower Programs, Special 
Committee on, report, 995-1000 
National Seriale Data Programs, 31 
Negro University Press, formation, 911-12 
Newbery and Caldecott Award Winners, 
1968, 304, 865, 867 


NELA Newsletter, 1328-29 

New Hampshire І. Assn., officers, 784% 

New Morality and the Old Librarian, 
Oboler, 1369-73 


-© Next Ten Years of Reference Service, 


Sinclair, 57-63 

Noble, Jeanne, Dream Things that Never 
Were and Say, Why Not? 961-68 

Nominating Committee Report, ALA, 
1285-86; Council, 1173 > 

North Dakota NLW Committee, Grolier 
NLW Award, 1002 

North, William D., Intellectual Freedom, 
948-50 

Notable Books of 1967, 309-12 


£ Notsble Children’s Books, 413-16; April- 


cover 


о 


Oboler, Eli M., The New Morality and 
the Old Librarian, 1369-73 
O'Brien, James M., The Challenge of 
Change: A New Role in Serving the 
Adult, 36-37 
Obscenity and Pornography: 
Krug, 365-66 
Laws, article, Fletcher, 1354-57 
Legislation, 481-84 
The Offics for Intellectual Freedom, — 
123-26 : 
Office for Recruitment, 300 
Office for Research and Development, 
Adv. Comm., Midwinter Mtg., 300 
Office of Library Education, repert, 826 
Oklahoma L. Asen., officers, 1042 
Olofson, Shirley, It’s Just the Computer 
Again: Impressions of SLA, 889-90 
On the Construction and Care of White 
Elephants, Grosse and Line, 741-47 
Oral History Assn., 215 
Oregon І. Assn., officers, 1329 
Organization, Committee on, report, 839 
Our Buildings Shape Us, Slack, 715-18 


P 


Paperback Books, ltr., 929. 
Parker, J. Carlyle, ltr., 798 
Parks, Alta, ltr., 632 
Parliamentarian on the Platform, ltr., 112 
Pearce, Donald J., Itr., 1058 
Periodical Titles, itr., 460 
Perkins, James A., The University and 
Due Process, 977-83 
Perkinson, Grace, E., ltr., 1338-39 
Phinney, Eleanor, The Library Adminis- | 
trator Looks at Adult Services, 35 
Pilot Inventory of Library Holdings, 
Braden, 1129-31 
Pivecka, Sidney, photographer, September 
cover 
Placement Center, at Midwinter Mig. 
1396 
Pollack, Louis H., Dissent and Disobedi- 
ence in a Democracy, 691-96 
Professionalism : 
Asheim, Léster, position paper, 1096- 
1106 
Cottam, Keith, ltr., 1340-42 
Editorial, 1063; 1847 . 
Greenberg, Herman, Itr., 1339-40 
Howsrd, Edward N., article, 1073-75 
Mowery, Judith, ltr, 1056-58  ' 
Murphy, Gwyneth, ltr., 1940 
Perkinson, Grace E., itr., 1338-39 
Sable, Arnold P., ltr, 795 
Program Evaluation and Budget Com». 
mittee: 
Midwinter Mtg., 279-80 
Report, Kansas City, 827-20; 844 
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Program Memerandum (8th Edition), 
4-part series, 417-28, 577-85, 751- 
59, 1008-18; ltr. in response to, 
1054 
Public Library Assn., К.С. highlights, 
859-61; Midwinter Mtg., 290-91 
Public Library Services: 
Effect of Federal Funds on, 955 
Phone Order of Books, 1329 
Summer Camps, 1331-32 
Public Library Trustee Looks at the 
“Other Side," ltr., 111-12 
Public Relations, Use of Spot 
merciale, 128 
Publishing, Associate Executive Director, 
announcement, 805 


Q 


Questions and Answera on 
Bargaining, 1385-90 


“Readings on Book Selection and In- 
tellectual Freedom, a Selected List, 
1962-1967, Gregory, 64-69 

Ready, William, Death and Resurrection 
at the Fair, 1392-94 

Reference Service: Bay Area Reference 
Coop., 1879-83 

Reference Services Div., К.С. highlights, 
861-62; Midwinter Mtg., 291-92 

Referetics Workshop, Interstate, Itr., 19 

Research, Grants for Library-Related, 
722-82 

Research Round Table, meetings, 1044 

Resources and Technical Services Div., 
К.С. highlights, 862-64; Midwinter 
Mtg., 292-94 

Retirement, 1376-77 

Richardson, Bernard E., ltr., 795 

Roberts, Don, Conference Presentation of 
Multimedia in the Library, 1139-40; 
editorial, 643 

Rodell, Mra, Elizabeth, appt., 1069 

Rogers, Rutherford D., New ALA officers: 
First Vice-president/President-elect, 
880, 882 

Rolland-Thomas, Mrs. Paule, ltr., 1337 

Round Table on the Social Responsi- 
bilities of Libraries, 830-31, 839-40; 
editorial, 1347 

Rutter, William, appt., 805, 911 

Ryan, Dorothy E., ltr., 1110 


S. 


Sable, Arnold P., Itr,, 795 
Salariea: 
LAD Survey of Classified Ads, 793 


Collective 
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Com- 


Libraries, 1011 E 
Scholarships, . Fellowships, & Grants: 

ALA Programs Supported by Grants 
1014-18 

Council on Library Resources, Model 
Libraries, 7. 

Frederic G. Melcher, 871 

Н. W. Wilson Scholarship. Program, 
100 

Library Binding Institute, 871 

Martin Luther King Fellowship, Es- 
tablished in Library Service, 914 


Public Health Service Tuition fellow-. 


ships, 1043 

School Libraries, Иг., 225; Supervision, 
Special Section, 139-68 

School Library Manpower Project, Dí- 
rector Named, 805, 917 

Schwab, Bernard, Viewing Adult Services 
as a Part of the Total Program, 47-49 

Shapiro, Sanford, Big Brother is Watch- 
ing Your Kids, 1089-92 

Sharr, Е. А.; ltr., 799 


Shepard, Marietta Daniels, International 


Dimensions of U.S. Librarianship, 699- 
710 

Sheridan, Robert, 838-39 

Shinn, Miss Syd, ltr., 1054 

Simons, Mrs. Mary appt., 23 _ - 

Sinclair, Dorothy M., The Next Ten 
Years of Reference Service, 57-63 

Slack, Kenneth T., Our Buildings Shape 
Us, 715-18 

Smith, Mrs. Jean, ltr., 111-12, 1052-53 

Smith, June Smeck, ltr., 1111 

Smutny, Mrs, Ernestine S., ltr. 462 

Speak Up on ALA Dues, 1335 

Special Libraries Assn., Conference, Olof- 
son, 889-90 

Staff Organization Round Table, 1329 

Stebbins, Howard L., ltr., 112 

Subprofessional or Technical Assistant; 
A Statement of Definition, 387-97 

Subscription Books Committee, 300 

Sullivan, Peggy, appt, 337 

Swartz, Roderick G., Itr., 799 

Switched Оп at the Conference, Cassata, 
1139—40 Я 

Synergizing Reference Service in the 
San Francisco Bay Region, Coenenberg, 
1379-83 

Systems Approach Solves Libráry Prob- 
lems, Bellomy, 1121-25 


T 


Teacher Education, Document Clearing- 


house for Information on Developments 
in, 958 
Teaching Machines in Public, ltr., 462 
Technical Services, (ANYLTS) Assn. of 








New York Libraries for, director a 
pointed, 1041 ` 


Telefacsimilie Equipmént for. Periodic - 


Holdings, 1044-45- г 
` Television Information Office, 1331 
Tentative, Program of the 87th Annua. 
' ALA Conference, 535-69 — А 
Thomas, Dorothy M., Adult Services i 
а Small Library, 37-431 
Thomas J. Donald, appt., 1069, 1828. 
- Thompson, Donald, ltr.,. 460 


Townsend, Daphrie J., and Jesse, Wü - 


liam, New ALA Officera: Second Vice 
President, 881-82 


Treasurer's Report, to Council, 832-36; ` 


АТА, 1399-1405 


Trustees as Protectors of Right to Read, 


ltr., 1052-53 


U 


USOE, Organizational Changes; Fry and ` 


Carl,.490; Policy Change, Fry &- Carl, 
491-92; Reorganization of Library Ser- 
vices, Fry & Carl, 138-34 

The University and Due Process, Perkins) 
977-83 


У 


Variation of Editorial Material in Pe- 
riodicals Indexed in Reader's Guide, 
Christianson, 173-82 

Variant Microfilm too?, Itr., 462-63 

Viguers, Ruth Hill, Award, 621 


VISTA Volunteer Librarian, 186-88 2 nos 
3-part Librity : 


Vocational Education Act, 
Program in, 672 


ү 


Wake, Hereward, Иг., 800 

Wallach, Lt. John S., ltr., 19 * 
West, Mrs. Dorothy, itr, 19 
Weissman, Mrs. Marjorie, appt., 23 


Wertheimer, Leonard, Language Studies . 


in Public Ls., 985-92 
White, Ruth М, appt., 237 


Wittig, Alice, artist, October Cover .: 


A 


Work Training for Foreign Lns., hi 
1051 H 


Y 


Young Adult Services, 961-68 : 


Young Adult Services Div., K.C. high- : 


lights, 864; Midwinter Mtg., 294-95 . 
Young, Virginia G., Trustee, Library ы 
Paris, 804 
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Want to make 
book charging easier - 
than ever? 


We've made it all but automatic with 
the new RECORDAK STARFILE Micro- 
filmer, Model RV-1. Itissmall— meas- 
ures only 12" high x 16" wide x 17" 
deep. It weighs only 22 pounds. 
. The RECORDAK STARFILE Micro- 
filmer, Model RV-1, was designed with 
libraries in mind. Just slip the bor- 
'roWwer'scard and the book card into the 
tray which provides for stacked date- 
due cards, press a button— that's all. 
The tray is removable to make the 
full 44^x 11" photographic Bed usable 


Come to Kodak. 












for microfilming book cards secured 
in hard covers, and for other library 
materials. Its advanced features in- 
clude a removable film unit and a fully 
automatic built-in exposure control 
with a photocell which determines and 
sets the optimum exposure for each 
document. 


Want to make library microfilming 
easier than ever? Contact: Eastman 


. Kodak Company, Business Systems 


Markets Division, Department'C.12, 
Rochester, N. Y. 14650. 


= ЮЕ CUFDEK < Microfilm Systems by Kodak 














He's Kenneth Petchenik, our Director 
of Research and Development. Right now, 
he's working out of Chicago. But he could 
just as easily be at Stanford. Or Washing- 
ton State. Or МІТ. | 


Mr. Petchenik works as liaison be- 


tween World Book's 
own editorial staff and 
the specialists in every 
field of study who serve 
as our advisors. 

At Stanford, he 
might be consulting an 
expert on the way fami- 
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... World Books Mr. Liaison. | 
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lies use an encyclopedia at home. At Wash- / 
ington State, he might be projecting a study г. ° 
of teacher use of World Book. Orat M.LT., ! 
he could be discussing World Book’s cov- 
erage of the problems of mass transpor- 
tation in our society. In any case, through ~: 
А .7^ working directly with ` 
America's scholarly 
community, Ken Pete |: 
chenik continuously: 
helps make World Book . 
a better encyclopedia. :. 
The kind you can recom- `. 
mend with confidence. > : 
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